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HOC  ILLUD  EST  PRiCCIPUB  IN  C06NITI0NE  RERUM  SALUBRE  AC  PRU- 
OIPERUM,~OMNIS  T£  EXEMPLI  DOCUMENTA  IN  ILLUSTRI  PUSITA  MONU- 
MENTO  INTUERI;  INDB  TIBI,  TU/EQUE  RRIPUBLICiC,  QUOD  IMITBRB,  CA- 
PIAS; INDB  F(£DUM  INCEPTU,  FCEDUM  BXllU,  QUOD  VITES.-Livics. 

ME  QUIDRM  IPS^E  ILLiE  NOSTRvG  ATHENiE  NON  TAM  OPERIBUS  MAGNI- 
FICIS  BXQUISITISQUB  ANTIQIJORUM  ARIIBUS  DELECrANT,  QUAM  RhCOR. 
DATIONE  SUMMOKUM  ViRORUM,  DBI  QUl^QUB  HABITARE,  UBI  SEDBRB, 
UBI  DISFUTARB  SIT  SOLITUS.-Cicbbo. 

WHO  WRITES  A  HISTORY,  HIS  PRINCIPAL  AIM  SHOULD  BE  TRUTH,  AND 
TO  RELATE  ESPECIALLY  THE  EXTRAORDINARII-S  BOTH  OP  GOOD  AND 
ILL:  OP  GOOD,  THAT  MEN,  TAKEN  WITH  THE  HONOUR  DONE  THEM  IN 
STORY,  MAY  BE  ENCOURAGED  TO  PERFORM  THE  LIKE;  OP  ILL,  THAT 
WHEN  MEN  SEE  THE  INFAMY  THAT  THEY  ARE  BRANDED  WITH,  THEY 
MAY  LEAP  PROM  ALL  THAT  SHOULD  MAKE  THEM  SO  STIGMATIZED.-Owbn 
P1I.LTRAM. 


C.   WnmNO,  BEAUFORT  HOUSE,  8TRAKD. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Hating  brought  down  his  sketdi  of  History  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod to  the  prraent  day,  the  Author  wguld,  in  conclusion,  exhort  the 
Reader  to  remember  what  he  said  in  his  Preface,  that  '  the  opinions 
oSered  throughout  on  politics  and  rdigious  faith,  are  to  be  regarded, 
cot  as  resuUing  firom  a  wish  to  dogmatise,  hut  from  a  sincere  desire 
to  insdl  sober  sentiments  into  the  youthful  mind.*  The  doctrines  he 
has,  imperfectly  enough,  laboured  to  uphold,  are  those  wherein  him- 
self was  nurtured  ;  and  if  only  entitled  to  the  name  of  prejudices  on 
that  account,  he  must  be  allowed  to  designate  them  principles,  now 
ihat  his  reason  and  judgment  have,  in  maturer  years,  forced  upon  his 
miod  a  couTiction  of  their  truth.  K,  in  the  notion. of  some,  or  even  of 
maoy,  they  should  be  thought  a  little  antiquated  and  out  of  fashion, 
that  he  must  lament ;  but  he  must  be  permitted  to  assert  boldly,  that  the 
man  who  resolves  to  act  closely  up  to  them,  and  accomplishes  his  re- 
snlTe,  will,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  find  himself  both  advanced  in 
%-irtiie,  and  full  of  the  hope  of  the  humble  Christian  : 


■  *  percat  mea  musa,  dolosum 


Si  quando  omaret  vitium,  aut  cecinisse  recusct 
Virtutemque,  artemque,  et  qoicquid  carmine  dignuni/ 

So  opnion  that  the  Author  has  ventured  to  offer  in  reprobation,  has 
been  directed  against  the  person,  but  against  the  act.     We  have  no 
right  to  judge  men  ;  but  regarding  men's  positive  deeds  and  their 
tendency,  it  is  permitted  us  to  deliver  our  sentiments.     The  matter  of 
History  demands  of  the  narrator  the  illustration  of  his  private  judg- 
ment as  he  proceeds  ;  and  every  one  is  aware  how  almost  impossible  it 
is  to  perfonn  this  duty  so  as  to  give  offence  to  no  party.     It  was  our 
<>^n  Icing  Charles  the  Second  who  registered  his  sense  of  the  His- 
toran*s  dtfficnlty  in  this  particular.     *  What  work  are  you  upon  ?'  said 
fe  maiesty  to  Gregorio  Leti,  then  at  his  court     *  II  Teatro  Britan- 
r.kf}  sire    an  historical  one  of  your  court,'  replied  the  author.     'How 
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can  you,'  rejoined  king  Charles,  *  write  history,  and  not  give  offence 
somewhere  ?'     *  That,  sire,'  answered  Gregorio^  *  not  even  Solomon  could 
have  done.'    *  Then,'  rejoined  his  majesty,  with  his  usual  quickness  of  re- 
partee, '  be  as  wise  as  Solomon,  and  write  only  proverbs.'    To  the  utmost 
of  his  power  the  Author  has  laboured  to  avoid  giving  offence,  without 
obeying  the  royal  monition  ;  but  he  will  not  lose  sight  of  his  principles 
to  apolog^  for  having  denounced,  when  required  so  to  do,  the  cha- 
racters of  the  quack,  the  demagogue,  the  purse-proud  and  therefore 
viciously-ignorant  man,  the  oonfounder  of  principles,  the  unjust  doer,  the 
Bcomer  of  authority  in  church  or  etate,  or  the  infidel.     He  has  given 
due  praise  to  whig  good  intentions  and  achievements,  while  showing  a 
preference  for  the  greater  security  and  conformity  to  the  dicta  of  reli- 
gion and  reason  of  tory  institutions ;  and  when  supportmg  the  orthodox 
religious  sentiments  of  our  fore&thers  by  condemning  dissent,  he  has 
felt  no  animosity  towards  a  single  individual,  no  want  of  charity  for  the 
really  pious  professor,  be  his  notions  of  what  is  required  of  the  Christian 
ever  so  opposed  in  character  to  his  own.     For  one  especial  deviation 
firom  propriety,  however,  he  must  give  some  explanation.     He  has 
expressed  his  regret,  and  more  than  his  reg^t,  that  a  want  of  reverence 
for  things  holy  is  a  crying  sin  of  this  day.     There  can  be  but  one 
opinion  respecting  the  practice  of  discussing  subjects  which  especially 
appertain  to  the  pulpit,  in  the  secular  works  of  the  public ;  but  so 
gross  has  been  of  late  the  interference  of  even  the  common  newspaper 
prints  in  polemical  controversy,  that  it  appeared  to  the  Author  a  point 
of  duty  to  relate,  as  clearly  as  his  epitome  of  History  would  permit,  the 
occurrences  which  have,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  led  to  the 
recent  movements  in  ecclesiastical  matters.     Had  not  his  mind  been 
turned  to  divinity  studies  for  higher  purposes  than  such  an  elucidation, 
he  should  not  have  dared  to  enter  upon  so  sacred  a  ground.     As 
respects  the  author's  desire  to  uphold  the  church  of  England,  it  may  be 
alleged  that  the  opinions  of  a  layman  to  that  effect  can  least  of  all  be 
charged  as  interestedy  according  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term. 

In  conclusion,  the  Author  has  but  to  intreat  the  patience  and  favour  of 
the  Historical  Inquirer,  while  perusing  a  work  for  which  he  has  had 
no  model,  and  which  he  undertook  solely  because  some  such  com- 
pendium, arranged  in  the  order  of  time,  on  the  contemporaneous  plan, 
had  long  been  demanded,  and  that  in  vain,  by  the  public. 
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Politic AJL  History  continued — It  was  our  remark,  in  concluding  the 
previous  volume,  that  a  new  era  had  commenced  for  Europe  when  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution  had  found  means  to  develop  themselves. 
it  is  almost  needless  to  explain  that  the  change  contended  for  by  the  leaders 
of  the  great  movement,  was  the  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  kings  and  nobles 
3.  sufficient  share  of  the  power  and  privileges  they  had  for  ages  enjoyed,  to 
bestow  it  upon  the  third  estate,  that  is,  the  people.  The  subsequent  grant 
of  constitutions  to  various  continental  states,  and  the  Reform-bill  of  our  own 
country,  are  some  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  working  of  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  the  French  Revolution.  Those  causes  of  mutation,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  have  not  yet  ceased  to  operate,  and  will  still  continue  to  work  ;  and 
It  is  for  the  wisdom  of  European  sovereigns  and  their  advisers,  to  see  that 
proper  checks  are  put  from  time  to  time  upon  tlie  progress  of,  and  boundaries 
set  to  the  issues  of,  what  is  called  radical  reform,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a 
watch  be  kept  upon  the  probable  attempts  that  will,  in  time,  be  every  where 
cnade  to  pve  an  undue  preponderance  to  democratic  power. 

France  had,  Jong  before  the  year  1789,  been  bordering  on  anarchy.  A 
«  rfes  of  wars,  and  a  careless  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue,  had  drained 
fij«  exchequer  of  the  nation  ;  insomuch  that  even  the  skill  of  the  best 
:.  ijciers  could  devise  no  means  of  replenishing  its  coffers.  Add  to  this, 
"hch  umbrage  had  been  taken  at  the  engrossing  of  all  patronage,  and  almost 
'/  all  national  profits,  by  the  nobles  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a  centralizing 
vol..  III.  * 
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system  of  tlie  government  on  the  other ;  and  these  circumstances  combined, 
and  not  any  profligacy  of  the  French  court,  or  of  the  higher  ranks  of  people 
(a  charge  which  historians  have  very  unauthorize^ly  brought  against  them), 
enabled  the  spread  of  books,  which  directed  men  to  claim  their  rights,  and 
overthrow  the  tyranny  of  kings,  to  stir  the  minds  of  a  starving  populace  (no 
longer  kept  under  due  restraint  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Jesuits) 
to  the  most  atrocious  deeds  of  violence.  When,  accordingly,  a  national 
bankruptcy  was  virtually  announced  by  the  crown  ministers,  1789,  the  public 
indignation  knew  no  bounds.  By  the  advice  of  Necker,  and  Calonne,  the 
comptroller-general,  king  Louis  convoked  the  ancient  assembly  of  the  States- 
general,  which,  meeting  in  one  body,  clergy,  nobles,  and  commons,  and 
assuming  the  title  of  The  National  Assembli/,  commenced  a  total  change  in 
the  constitution.  Feudal  privileges  were  abolished ;  local  divisions  set 
aside;    monastic  institutions  suppressed;  the  country  distributed  into  de- 

gartments  instead  of  provinces,  to  be  uniformly  taxed ;  and  the  English  trial 
y  jury  substituted  for  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  old  provincial 
parliaments.  The  count  d'Artois  (aflerwards  Charles  X.),  the  prince  of 
Cond^,  and  others  of  the  royal  family,  emigrated,  and  aggravated  thereby 
the  jealousy  of  the  people.  A  furious  mob  instantly  assailed  the  state-prison 
of  the  Bastille,  and  levelled  it  with  the  ground  ;  and  a  national  guard  being 
formed,  the  notorious  La  Fayette  was  put  at  its  head. 

England  had  watched  these  transactions  with  anxiety  ;  though  there  were 
many  who  saw  nothing  but  good  in  the  impending  clouds,  and  who  thought 
that  the  sun  of  liberty  would  in  a  short  period  shine  forth  in  France  with 
renewed  lustre.  The  continental  sovereigns,  however,  were  inclined  to  re- 
gard affairs  in  the  gloomiest  light,  and  perliaps  accelerated  the  mischief  by 
the  promptitude  with  which  they  issued  their  threats  against  the  authors  of 
the  rebellion  :  for  no  sooner  had  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto  been 

Sublished,  1792,  than  all  power  in  France  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
acobins,  who,  storming  the  king^s  palace,  massacred  his  guards,  made  himself 
and  family  close  prisoners,  and  abolished  royalty.  Before  the  people  had 
time  to  understand  the  full  nature  of  these  atrocious  deeds,  the  unhappy 
king  was  brought  to  trial,  and  summarily  decapitated,  1793. 

During  the  period  that  France  was  thus  distracted,  the  anns  of  England 
in  the  East  Indies  had  been  especially  successful  Tippu  Salieb,  the  son  of 
Hyder  Ali,  subdued  by  lord  Comwallis,  was  forced  to  buy  a  peace,  1 792,  by 
the  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions,  and  the  payment  of  an 
enormous  sum  ;  for  the  performance  of  which  his  sons  were  given  as  hos- 
tages. But  the  ferocious  regicides  of  France  did  not  long  allow  serenity  to 
the  English  :  they  declared  war  a^inst  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Stadtholder,  1799,  intimating,  by  this  artful  naming  of  two  sovereigns  without 
their  subjects,  that  the  people  of  these  countries  had  an  interest  distinct 
from  their  respective  rulers.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  war  against  kings.  Almost 
at  the  instant  of  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  a  general  paralysis  appeared 
to  seize  the  British  nation  ;  and  the  number  of  bankruptcies  exceedeoall  that 
had  ever  happened  in  the  most  calamitous  times.  Sucn  was  the  distress,  that 
each  man  looked  upon  his  neighbour  with  suspicion  ;  those  possessed  of 

Sroperty  knew  not  where  to  deposit  it,  while  those  who  suffered  pecuniary 
istress  seemed  at  a  loss  whither  to  look  for  relief.  At  length  Mr.  Pitt  sug- 
gested that  5,000,000/.  should  be  issued  in  exchequer-bills,  as  a  loan  to  such 
as  might  be  able  to  give  security  for  the  sums  advanced  ;  and  this  timely 
relief  probably  averted  the  nation's  insolvency.  In  the  midst  of  these  cala- 
mities, the  duke  of  York  was  sent  to  join  the  allies  in  their  attack  upon  the 
French  Jacobins ;  but  the  latter,  in  two  campaigns,  wholly  defeated  them. 
The  fortified  haibour  of  Toulon,  which  bad  been  surrendered  to  the  £ng- 
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&h  on  the  outbreak   of  the  ReyoludoD,  was  wrested  from  them,  1794,  by 
NapoleoQ  Baonaparte,  ^who  for  the  first  time  appeared  on  a  scene,  wherein 
i»«  was  aft^^nrards   to    play  so  conspicuous  a  part.     The  French  fleet,  how- 
em,  was  dispersed  by  lord  Howe,  in  the  Mediterranean,  June  1st,  and  many 
of  the  coWoies  of  France  iw^ere  captured ;  but  England  saw  the  parties  who 
bad  entered  with   her  so    spiritedly  into  the  war.  gradually  retire  from  the 
canse,  until  she  was  lefl  alone  to  struggle  with  the  enemies  of  order.     The 
paod  duke  of  Tuscany  set  the  example  of  making  a  peace  with  France, 
1795,  and  was   fcdlowed   by  Spain,  the  Swiss,  Sweden,  and  Holland;  the 
latter  oC  w\uch,  having   expelled  the  Stadtholder,  declaired  itself  a  republic. 
The  French,  therefore,  were  free  to  pursue  their  career ;  and  under  the 
diiectkm  of  Buonaparte,  now  become  their  general-in-chief,  their  armies  soon 
drove  the  Austriaos  from  Italy.    England  kept  them  in  check  on  the  seas, 
hot  at  sudi  an  enormous  expenditure  of  money,  that  in  1797  the  bank 
hecune  unable  to  supply  the  waste ;  while  two  mutinies  broke  out  among 
the  saik^Ts,  one  at  Spithead,  and  the  other  at  the  Nore,  the  latter  of  which 
was  not  quelled  without  bloodshed,  and  the  execution  of  the  ringleaders. 
M length,  by  1796,  Austria  was  forced  into  a  trea^  with  the  enemy  ;  when 
the  victonoos  Buonaparte,  after  seizing  Malta,  invaded  Egypt,  and  was 
onW  kept  ftom  penetrating  to  our  Indian  possessions  by  the  watchful  eye  of 
Nelson. 

Buonaparte  was  soon  after  this  elected  consul,  at  Paris,  1799 ;  and  Russia, 
wbidi  had  lately  agreed  to  oppose  the  French,  became  neutral.     Austria 
again  commenced  war,  but  was  again  forced  into  a  treaty  ;  and  an  armed 
neutnlity,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  nortliem  powers  during  the  Ame- 
rican war,  with  the  feigned  purpose  of  protecting  the  trade  of  neutral  vessels, 
bnt  in  reality  to  harass  the  British  navy,  v^as  entered  into  again  by  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.     Nelson  almost  annihilated  the  lines  of  the  Danish 
defence,  and  would  have  executed  summary  punishment  on  all  concerned  in 
tbe  disgraceful  confederacy,  had  not  some  of  his  ships  run  aground.     This 
was  in  1801  ;  when  the  succession  of  Alexander  I.  to  the  Russian  throne 
^caosed  British  rights  to  be  better  respected  by  the  nortliern  governments. 
Tbe  French  being  at  this  juncture  expelled  from  Egypt  by  the  English 
under    Abercrombie,  nothing  but  the  total  destruction  of  Great  Britain 
wroald  satisfy  the  councils  of  the  French  consul.     He  was  soon,  however, 
convinced  how  difficult  a  task  it  would  be  to  evade  the  ever  watchful  Nelson  ; 
and  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  England  by  sea,  the  attempt  to  invade  our 
shores  was  abandoned,  after  a  vast  display  along  the  whole  north  coast  of 
France,  of  vessels  ready  to  transport  troops  across  the  channel.     Both  coun- 
tries seemed  at  this  moment  inclined  to  peace ;  and  Mr.  Addington  succeed- 
ii^  Mr.  Pitt  as  premier  1801,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  France  and 
England  at  Amiens,  March  27,  1802. 

From  the  period  when  this  peace  was  signed,  jealousies  and  discontents 
daily  arose  in  both  countries,  and  threatened  to  produce  fresh  hostilities.  It 
was  clear  to  the  English  that  the  consul  of  France  meditated  universal 
domination :  Piedmont  had  been  added  to  France,  Switzerland  had  been 
invaded,  and  the  whole  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Tuscany,  was  known 
to  be,  by  various  stratagems,  in  the  interests  of  the  French  cabinet.  Buona- 
parte, on  the  other  hand,  soon  publicly  spoke  of  the  retention  of  Malta  by 
England,  in  opposition  to  the  late  treaty,  observing  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  restored  to  the  knights  from  whom  he  had  taken  it ;  he  also  com- 
jdained  of  the  libels  against  him  in  the  English  papers,  which  he  believed  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  government  These  mutual  bickerings  soon  produced  more 
ancry  demonstrations  ;  and  the  consul,  during  an  audience  granted  to  lord 
Whitworth,  the  English  ambassador,  so  grievously  insulted  him,  that  his  lord- 
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ship  returned  to  England,  and  war  was  proclaimed,  May  180'3.  Buonaparte 
instantly  overran  Hanover,  and  compelled  Prussia  to  close  its  ports  against 
the  English :  while  the  English  blockaded  the  mouths  of  such  rivers  as 
excluded  the  British  traders,  and  took  many  French  merchant-ships.  Tiie 
consul  hereupon  detained  all  English  persons  who  happened  at  the  moment 
to  be  in  France,  as  prisoners  of  state ;  and  again  vainly  tlireatened  to 
descend  with  an  overpowering  force  upon  Britain. 

Meanwhile,  in  July,  1803,  an  ill-concerted  insurrection  took  place  in  Dublin, 
and  lord  chief  justice  Kilwardenand  several  others  were  cruelly  assassinated. 
It  was  soon  suppressed,  the  ringleaders  secured,  and  Mr.  Robert  Emmet,  a 
young  man  of  high  connexions,  the  chief  one,  was  executed  for  treason.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year,  lord  Wellesley,  the  governor-general  of  India,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  engage  in  war  with  three  of  the  native  princes  ;  his  brother,  general 
Wellesley,  obtained  the  signal  victory  of  Assaye  in  the  central  parts ;  and 
lord  Lake  was  equally  successful  in  the  north  of  Hindustan.  A  severe  but 
brief  illness  again  attacked  the  king,  1804,  in  which  year  Mr.  Addington 
retired,  and  M  r.  Pitt  returned  to  office,  determined  on  curbing,  if  he  could 
do  no  more,  the  ambitious  designs  of  Buonaparte  ;  a  course  which  was  fully 
justified  by  the  unprincipled  murder  of  the  due  d'Enghien.  Immediately 
after  the  perpetration  of  this  crime.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  been  declared 
emperor  of  the  French,  and  king  of  Italy,  May  18, 1804 ;  and  Spain,  anxious  to 
conciliate  the  man  whose  very  name  appeared  to  lead  his  soldiers  to  victory, 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  him.  Witliout  a  declaration  of  war,  the  Britisii 
ministry  gave  orders  for  seizing  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  as  they  returned 
from  South  America,  and  two  were  taken  ;  Nelson  then  pursued  the  com- 
bined French  and  Spanish  fleets  to  the  West  Indies,  and  back  again  to 
Europe ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  at  length,  1805,  brought  them,  by 
astonishing  perseverance,  into  action.  Off  cape  Trafalgar,  October  21,  a 
terrible  engagement  ensued,  and  the  combined  hostile  fleets  were  totally 
annihilated  ;  insomuch  that,  to  this  day,  neither  France  nor  Spain  has  ever 
been  able  to  produce  on  the  seas  a  force  equal  to  that  which  they  then 
respectively  possessed.  The  brave  Nelson,  however,  fell  at  the  moment  of 
victory  ;  and  when  too  late,  the  nation,  as  one  man,  lamented  the  fate  of  a 
commander,  whose  services  had  never  been,  when  tht?y  ought  to  liave  been, 
sufficiently  estimated. 

So  terrible  a  defeat  spurred  Napoleon  to  still  greater  efforts  ;  and  the 
victory  of  Austerlitz,  December  2,  1805,  compelled  the  Austrian  emperor  to 
submit  to  any  terms  he  dictated.  One  of  the  conqueror's  arrangements  was 
to  diminish  the  Austrian  power  by  erecting  Bavaria  and  VVurttemberg  into 
kingdoms,  which  he  eflected.  It  was  in  1806  that  Mr.  Pitt,  grievously 
affected  by  the  impeaclmient  of  his  colleague,  lord  Melville,  died.  Mr.  Fox 
and  lord  Grenville  formed  a  new  ministry,  and  abolished  the  slave  trade ; 
but  the  former  of  the  two,  who  had  been  long  the  political  rival  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
died  in  the  same  year  with  him.  Indeed  the  country  was  singularly  be- 
reaved of  important  characters  during  this  one  year ;  for  in  eleven  months 
Nelson  and  Cornwallis,  her  most  victorious  commanders  by  sea  and  land, 
and  Pitt,  lord  Thurlow,  and  Fox,  her  most  eloquent  and  able  legislators, 
paid  the  debt  of  nature.  It  was  now  that  the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick  IV., 
in  a  moment  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm,  thought  to  crush  Napoleon  single- 
handed  ;  but  one  campaign  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  At  Auerstadt, 
near  Jena,  October  14,  1806,  the  Prussian  cause  was  wholly  ruined;  and 
the  king,  stripped  of  half  his  dominions,  implored  assistance  from  the 
Russians,  who  suffered  a  total  defeat  in  his  defence  at  Friedland,  and  made 
a  treaty  with  the  emperor  at  Tilsit,  June  25,  1807.  Buonaparte  then,  by 
his  celebrated  Berlin  decrees,  closed  all  the  most  important  continental  ports 
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ii^t  I  he  manufactures  of  England;  whereupon  the  latter  power  harried 
an  e.xpc-dition  to  Denmark,  and  seized  the  fleet  of  that  countn-,  whicli  it 
?  TAtll  known  that  Napoleon  intended  to  employ.  TIm?  British  arms 
re  not  so  successful  in  other  parts:  Buenos  Ayres.  uliich  had  been  taken 
-\T  Home  Popham,  was  recovered  by  the  inhabitants,  and  an  armament 
t  out  thither  under  general  Whitelocke,  failed  signally  and  di^jiracefuHy, 
y  3,  IS07.  The  general  allowed  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  tl)e  enemy, 
'  a  common  foresight  might  have  prevented  such  a  disaster ;  and  he  was 
lL^^-d-  after  losing  a  great  many  of  his  men,  to  ai^ree  to  retire  from  tlie 
wirce.  He  was  subsequently  tried  by  court-martial  for  his  misconduct, 
;  .iismissed  the  service.  Various  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Britisli  to 
tiie  Xurks  and  Swedes,  and  keep  them  at  least  neutral,  failed  at  the 
e  unfortunate  juncture. 

I    liiid    been  the  policy  of  Mr.  Fox  to  attempt  fresh   negotiations  with 

Di-r*,    a.    course  which  was  pursued   by  the  remnant  of  iiis  cabinet  under 

*  .  »iJ«^a^ie  lord  Grenville.     But  when  catholic  emanci}»ation  was  broui^ht 

v..i.rd     in   a   new  parliament,  1807,  the  public  dislike  of  the   ministry  was 

"isi  n  in   the  most  marked  manner ;  and  the  king,  equnlly  alarmed,  was  glad 

-  TjtjLklant   it   by  the   remnant  of  Mr.  Pitt's  tory  administration,  and   even 

.  I'ii     3.    new  parlLiment,   though  the  period   that   Imd  elapsed  from  the 

nj^>lingof  the  former  one  was  but  six  months.     The  new  ministry,  at 

ijt'iitl  of  which  was  Mr.  Perceval,  became  wholly  engros^jod  in  the  ariairs 

' ;  111  cj   and  Portugal,  1808.     The  regent  of  Portugal  had  fled  to  his  colony 

1  irii^il,  and    the   French  had   taken   possession  of  Lisbon  :  Spain,  under 

.V  '-ak  C-harles  IV.,  was,  by  the  wasteful  and  unprincipled  policy  of  Godoy, 

ce  or  the  peace,  in  a  state  of  revolution,  so   that  the  king  gave  up  his 

-2.  n     to    his    son    Ferdinand  VII.,   March   19  :   Napoleon  was   meanwhile 

-lusr  Iiow  best  he  might  add  the  whole  peninsula  to  F'rance.     In  a  short 

e  r.f   time    the  Spanish  family  was  invited  by  the  latter  to  meet  him  at 

onTM?,   just  within   the  pale  of   France;   and   its  members  were  there 

rallv  compelled  to  abdicate  their  claims  upon  Spain,  whose  crown   the 

•Tor    had    resolved  to   bestow  on  his  own   brother  Joseph.     Tliis  trefi- 

-'  .u5  pr<x*eeding  caused  a  general  rising  both  of  Spaniards  and   Portu- 

-r  ;   and  at  Madrid,  to  strike  terror  into  the  insurgents,  a  fearful  massacre 

Hti,  hv  order  of  the   French  general   Wurat.     Portugal  was  alone  kept 

n   hv  a  like  severity;  but  Cadiz  was  secured  by  the  British  fleet;   the 

nrh  armv  under  Dupont,    15,000  strong,  was  compelled   to  surrender  to 

patriot  Castanos  ;    and  a  Spanish  force,  employed  by  Napoleon  in  Ger- 

is .  revolted  on   hearing  of  the  usage  of  the  sovereign,  and  wiis  conveyed 

.'British  squadron  to  the  penirisula.  .       „.  „    ,  .  ,      , 

T  ua-*  on   the  fst   of  August,  1808,  that  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  the 

'   h  troops   landed  in  Portugal  :  his  splendid  career  will  be  found  briefly 

IH  in  tlie  account  of  the  Peninsular  War.     To  create  a  diversion   in 

irof  Austria,    ngstin   at  war  with  Napoleon,  the  English  sent  an  expe- 

^nbdiie  the    island  of  Walcheren,  on  the  coast  of  Holland,   1H09  ; 

■'   ^^  Ipfi   disastrously.     For  after  the   island  and   fortress   of  Flushing 

,  '    ^"    L  disoase    seized  the  troops,  and  an  immense  sacrifice  of  life 

J  "rf-  ^«l  1   creat  progress  had  been  made  by  the  British  general,  now 

•'^;    yy  tov^-'ards  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from   the  peninsula  : 

j  WfUmgton,        j|,£.v  retreated  from  the  land  where  their  hopes  had  been 

tn«'  French,  ^^    -^^  tamed,  were  guilty  of  crimes  which  deserve  the  un- 

'^.l  and  their    P  ^  ^f  posterity.     Every  offence  to  which  lust  and  rapine 

ri."d  reprobati  jj^cipled  soldiery,  was  committed  with  impunity  :  the 

i  prompt  an    «*     I  ^^^  ^gc  afforded  protection  from  murderous  outrage  : 

,;.  nritlicr  of  sex 
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and  mangled  cones  and  gmoking  ruins  marked  the  track  by  which  those 
ruffian  warriors  retrograded. 

Meantime  the  war  between  England  and  France,  liaYin^,  during  the  first 
part  of  1808,  noplace  of  combat,  necessarily  languished,  if  we  except  the 
trifling  display  ot  hostilities  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  English  had  still  possession  of  Reggio  on  the  continent,  and 
of  the  rocky  isle  of  Scylla ;  and  both  those  places  fell  to  the  overpowering 
force  of  the  French  in  that  quarter.  Our  operations  at  sea  in  that  year 
were  wholly  confined  to  a  long  and  unsuccessful  search  after  a  French 
squadron,  which  had  escaped  in  January  from  Rochefort;  and  after  tlic 
ocean  about  the  West  Indies,  and  the  whole  coasts  of  North  and  South 
America,  had  been  swept  by  Sir  Richard  Strachan  and  admiral  Duckworth, 
the  enemy's  ships  were  found  safely  harboured  at  Toulon.  The  fact,  how- 
ever trifling,  of  a  few  ships  haying  kept  the  sea  so  long,  undiscovered  by  the 
British  fleets,  formed  a  fine  subject  for  the  declamatory  triumph  or  the 
French ;  nor  was  the  object  of  their  cruise  ever  clearly  ascertained. 

In  1609  the  chief  matters  of  interest  were  the  trial  of  the  duke  of  York, 
the  annihilation  of  the  pope*s  power  by  Buonaparte,  the  battles  of  Corunna 
and  Talavera  in  Spain,  and  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  the  Scheld,  which 
failed,  as  before  mentioned,  in  its  design,  through  the  pestilential  effects  of  the 
air  around  Flushing.  A  jubilee  to  commemorate  the  king's  entrance  upon  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  reign  Was  celebrated  with  the  utmost  display  of  loyalty 
and  affection  in  OctoW,  and  closed  the  main  events  of  the  yea^. 

In  1810  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  France  were  captured  by  the  English 
from  France,  as  also  was  Guadaloupe ;  and  in  1811  the  most  important 
matter  was  the  debate  respecting  the  powers  which  ou^ht  to  be  vested  in 
the  prince  of  Wales,  on  being  appointed  Regent,  on  occasion  of  the  return  of 
his  parent's  malady.  But  in  1812  the  prince  had  full  powers  siven  him ;  and 
upon  the  assassination  of  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  rercevaT,  in  the  same 
year,  lord  Liverpool  was  appointed  his  successor.  Just  as  this  change  was 
taking  place^  Napoleon  commenced  a  war  with  Russia,  which,  though 
attended  with  success  in  the  onset,  ultimately  proved  the  ruin  of  this  soldier 
of  fortune.  The  French  having  advanced,  in  spite  of  every  resistance,  to 
Moscow,  the  Russians  set  fire  to  their  city ;  the  invaders  were  forced  to 
retreat ;  the  severity  of  a  northern  winter  succeeded  ;  and  by  thousands  the 
invaders  perished,  as  thev  attempted  a  return  to  their  native  soil.  The 
cause  of  Buonaparte  in  otner  parts  was  equally  on  the  decline :  in  Spain, 
king  Joseph  attacked  lord  Wellington  at  Vittoria,  1813,  and  was  so  com- 
pletely beaten,  that  he  fled  with  the  remnant  of  his  army  into  France,  and 
thus  evacuated  the  peninsula :  while  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Austria  united 
against  the  discomfited  emperor,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory  at  Leipsic. 
The  retreat  of  the  defeated  troops  of  Napoleon  from  Germany  was  most 
calamitous ;  and  they  liad  no  sooner  crcssed  the  Rhine,  than  the  allied 
armies  followed,  and  penetrated  at  once  into  the  heart  of  France,  1814. 
Just  as  lord  Wellington  had  gained  a  complete  victoiy  over  marshal  Sonit 
at  Toulouse,  he  was  informed  of  Napoleon's  abdication,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  war  he  had  conducted  with  such  consummate  prudence  was 
at  an  end.  His  lordship  soon  after  joined  the  emperor  of  Russia  and 
king  of  Prussia  at  Paris ;  Buonaparte  was  removed  to  the  little  isle  of  Elba, 
on  the  coast  of  Italy,  with  sovereign  power ;  and  Louis  XVIII.  was  re* 
called  from  exile  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

But  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  all  Europe  was  once  more  put  in 
agitation,  on  hearing  that  Napoleon  had  landed  again  upon  those  inviting 
shores  which  were  ever  in  his  view.     A  congress  of  ambassadors  from  the 
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iing  powers  was  assembled  at  Vieima  at  the  moment  of  this  event,  to 

i  e   the   peace  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  now  compelled  to  devise  the 

11  est  means  of  meeting  an  evil  so  strangely  unapprdiended.    The  issue 

tiie  important  battle  of  Waterloo,  1815,  which  closed  with  the  surrender 

lie  disturber  of  nations,  and  his  exile  to  St.  Helena.    Louis  XVIII.  was 

»red  without  opposition ;  a  few  of  Napoleon's  most  zealous  partisans,  of 

jm    the  chief  were  marshal  Ney  and  colonel  Labedoyere,  suffered  the 

antics  of  treason,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  delinquents  escaped  with 

(initj;   the  wars  which  had  so  long  distracted  Europe^  were  at  length 

\y  terminated  ;  and  a  peace,  which  promised,  from  the  eiLhausted  state  of 

tiie  nations  concerned,  to  be  one  of  considerable  duration,  was  forth- 

Ti  aad  most  happily  established. 


^RiGiM  OP  XHB  Jacobiks,  1789. — 

e  first  plotters  against  social  order 

^  ranee  hdd  their  secret  conclaves 

a    Dominican  convent  in   Paris; 

1  :a9  tlie;  Dominicans,  or  black  friars, 

-K_'  ix?.ually  fslled  Jacobins,  from  the 

'  >  r  i  ty  gained  to  their  order  by  the 

l^rtty  and  beneficence  of  the  Do- 

.  <.-iin  monastery  of  the  Rue  de  St. 

r.ios    (S.  Jacobus),  established  in 

I  -^itb  crentury,  the  usurpers  of  one 

!*^  houses  of  those  worthy  brotliers 

« 1 1 J  leci,  in  derision,  the  same  appel- 

>ri-       The  revolutionary  club  nad 

^'jioLlIy  met  at  VersaiUes;  but  in 

-  «.  vb  ben  the  strength  of  tlie  popu- 

pnrty  had  increased,  it  removed  to 

Oominican  house,  at  that  time  in 

•    Rue   St.   Honors     The  faction 

rt  ised   a    great  influence  on   the 

r.xs    of  the   revolution ;    and  in 

«J,  all  the  men  of  violent  princi- 

-%    in    France  were  its  associates. 

>clil5in,   however,  as   is  usual  in 

tj  unrighteous  compacts,  soon  sent 

Dantoo,  A/arat,    and  other  like 

uiidrels,  to  form  a  worse  league  at 

-  suppressed  convent  of  the  Corde- 

Ti.  or  Franciscan  friars ;  for  it  was 

trrand  object  of  the   enemies  of 

Ir  to  show  their  triumph  over  re- 

.n,  by  converting  the   places  hi- 

■  rro  defotcd  to  it,   i«to  temples  of 

Tjon.    ITieantagonistfactionwas 

,.  f  orcfdiers  .  »"  advocated  mas- 
fi  po5ed  It  <*P^„  -^and  confiscation, 
"•  P^'^'^^r'^lflkblisUing  the  sove- 

•uvoftbc  P.^^^itU  the  Jacobin 


club,  from  which  they  took  care  to 
expel  every  man  who  would  not  swear 
to  cut  throats,  or  waylay,  or  in  some 
way  destroy,  the  foes  ot  the  injured 
populace.  The  attack  on  the  Tuile^ 
ries  in  August  1792,  the  massacres  of 
the  following  September,  the  abroga- 
tion of  royalty,  in  a  word,  all  the  atro- 
cities of  the  *  reign  of  terror,'  origi- 
nated with  tliis  club.  After  the 
death  of  Robespierre,  the  Jacobins 
gradually  declined  in  power;  and, 
when  Buonaparte  had  assumed  con- 
sular authority,  they  were  never  im- 
portantly heard  of  more. 

Thb  Chouan  Loyalists,  1789. — 
When  the  French  revolution  broke 
out,  tlie  western  provinces  of  Bre- 
tagne  and  Poitou,  but  especially 
that  part  of  the  latter  designated 
La  Vend^,  displayed  a  firm  resolu- 
tion to  support  the  cause  of  the 
throne ;  a  disposition  which  had,  on 
former  occasions  of  hazard  to  the  mo- 
narciiy,  been  in  the  same  manner 
evinced.  An  army  was  soon  raised 
in  La  Vendue ;  and  as  it  was  agreed 
that  the  pride  of  birth  should  be  kept 
in  strict  subservience  to  the  senti- 
ments of  loyalty,  its  first  commander- 
in-chief  was  a  peasant  named  Cathe- 
lineau,  who  had  been  put  in  nomina- 
tion by  the  marcpiis  de  Lescure. 
Henri  de  Larochejaquelein,  a  young 
noble,  and  the  marquis  de  Boncliamps, 
were  subsequently  in  high  command, 
and  lost  their  lives  in  the  cause  ;  and* 
as  ol^scrved  by  a  writer  in  the  *  Quar- 
terly Review,'  *  history,  ancient  and 
modem,  min;ht  be  ransacked  without 
finding  parallels  to  tlie  numerous  in- 
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Btanccs  of  high  daring,  patient  suffer- 
ing, and  cheerful  self-sacrifice'  re- 
corded of  the  loyalists  engaged  in 
this  fruitless  struggle  to  prop  a  throne, 
long  before  thoroughly  undermined 
by  the  enemies  of  kings  and  of  reli- 
gion. Every  class  of  persons  in  the 
two  provinces  named,  joined  fear- 
lessly in  the  cause ;  and  while  from 
ten  to  twelve  women  regularly  en- 
rolled themselves  in  the  ranks,  seve- 
ral boys,  the  sons  of  Bretagne  nobles, 
did  duty  as  aides-de-camp  or  officers. 
The  chevalier  de  Mondyon,  for  in- 
stance, a  lad  of  fourteen,  was  sta- 
tioned on  one  occasion  near  a  tall 
officer,  who  complained  of  being 
wounded,  and  was  about  to  retire. 
*  I  don't  see  that  you  are,'  said  de 
Mondyon,  *  and  your  retiring  will 
only  discourage  the  men  ;  besides,  if 
you  do  attempt  to  go,  I  will  shoot 
you  through  the  head.'  The  remon- 
strance was  effectual.  The  Vendean 
peasants  rarely  omitted  saying  their 
prayers  before  engaging  in  battle ; 
and  most  of  them  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  each  time  they  fired.  The 
fervour  of  the  religious  sentiment 
was  well  exemplified  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Fontenai :  —  *  Before  the  at- 
tack,' writes  Madame  de  Laroche- 
jaquelein,  '  the  soldiers  received  ab- 
solution. The  generals  then  said  to 
them.  Now,  friends,  we  have  no  pow- 
der :  we  must  take  these  cannon  with 
clubs.  We  must  recover  *  Marie 
Jeanne'  [a  12-pounder  of  fine  work- 
manship, that  had  been  taken  by  the 
republicans  from  the  Chateau  de 
Richelieu,  where  it  had  been  placed 
by  the  famous  cardinal] ;  and  there- 
fore let  us  see  who  runs  the  best ! 
The  soldiers  of  M.  de  Lescure,  who 
commanded  the  left  wing,  hesitating 
to  follow  him,  he  advanced  alone 
thirty  paces  before  them,  and  then 
stopping,  called  out,  '  Vive  le  Roi !' 
A  battery  of  six  pieces  fired  upon 
him  with  case-shot.  His  clothes  were 
pierced,  his  left  spur  carried  away, 
and  his  right  boot  torn ;  but  he  was 
not  wounded.  *  You  see,  my  friends,' 
cried  he  instantly,  'the  Blues  (i,e. 
republicans)  do  not  aim  well.'    The  ' 


peasants  took  courage,  and  rushed 
on  ;  and  M.  de  Lescure,  to  keep  up 
with  them,  was  obliged  to  put  his 
horse  to  the  full  troL  At  that  mo- 
ment, perceiving  a  large  crucifix,  they 
threw  themselves  on  their  knees  be- 
fore it.  M.  dc  Bang^  wanted  to  urge 
them  on.  '  Let  them  pray,'  said  M. 
dc  Lescure  calmly.  They  soon  rose, 
and  again  rushed  on.'  The  issue  was 
that  *  Marie  Jeanne'  was  captured  by 
the  Vendeans,  who  regarded  it  as  en- 
dowed with  miraculous  power,  and 
were  wont  to  adorn  it  with  flowers 
and  ribbons. 

l^hc  modesty  of  the  expectations  of 
both  peasants  and  nobles  in  case  of  suc- 
cess is  tlie  best  proof  of  the  pure  and 
disinterested  character  of  the  Vendean 
loyalty.  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein 
said,  *  If  we  establish  the  king  upon 
the  throne,  he  will  grant  me  a  regi- 
ment of  hussars.'  Another  of  tlii^ 
young  nobleman's  sayings  is  highly 
characteristic.  When  acctised  of  in- 
attention at  the  councils  of  war,  he 
exclaimed,  *  Wliy  was  I  made  a  ge- 
neral ?  My  only  wish  is  to  be  a 
hussar,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  fighting.'  Yet  he  made  an  excel- 
lent commander;  and  his  dislike  to 
councils  of  war  appears  to  have  been 
as  well  grounded  as  lord  Clive's,  who 
used  to  say  that  he  never  called  but 
one  council,  and  gained  the  battle 
(Plassy)  by  acting  contrarj'  to  its  ad- 
vice. His  fondness  for  fighting  was 
his  chief  error  ;  for  he  rushed  to  the 
fray  as  if  he  were  summoned  to  a 
banquet,  and  gave  his  whole  soul  and 
spirit  to  the  charge.  In  an  attack  on 
the  republican  camp,  seeing  his  men 
recoil,  he  flung  his  hat  into  the  in- 
trenchments,  and  calUng  out,  '  U  ho 
will  go  and  fetch  it?'  jumped  in  first, 
and  was  instantly  followed  by  num- 
bers. Red  handkerchiefs,  the  manu- 
facture of  the  country,  formed  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  his  costume :  he 
wore  one  round  his  head,  one  round 
his  neck,  and  several  round  his  waist 
as  belts.  At  Fontenai,  the  word 
among  the  Blues  was, '  Aim  at  the 
red  handkerchief;'  and  the  other  offi- 
cers entreated  him  not  to  make  him- 
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nia-rk.  lor  their  musketry.     But, 
i-ite  as  Nelsoo  in  that  particular, 
*!  Liseti  ;    and  as  the  only  means  of 
1 5  i  11  n g  his  danger,  they  adopted 
r*r^i       handkerchief    themselves, 
n  z    xlie  greater  part  of  the  war, 
cUt    arm  of  Henri  was  useless 
a  wound.      In  this  condition,  he 
;t tracked  alone  in  a  hollow  way 
f '_»oi-soldier-     Henri  seized  him 
•e    collar  witli  his  left  hand,  and 
-:z'^    his   horse  so  well  with  his 
rlifit    the  man  could  not  *  hurt' 
Xhe   peasants  came  up,  and 
d    lo    kill     the  soldier;  but  he 
i  not  suffer  it.     *  Return  to  the 
■lu-ans,'    said   he   to   the    man; 
them    you  were  alone  with  the 
c  .f   tlie    Brigands,  who  has  only 
^irjii.   and   no  weapon;  and  that 
.Mild    not    kill  him.'     His  pithy 
-  -^  UD  his  followers  is  well  known: 
ivaiioe,  suivez  moi  :  si  je  recule, 
Tnr>i  :    si  je  tombe,  vengez  moi.' 
v:i.^    kiJled   towards  the  termina- 
<  t  the  struggle  ( 1 794),  by  one  of 
zreiiadiers   whom  he  had  inter- 
i  to  save.      The  words  *  You  shall 
'-  your  lives,*  were  hardly  out  of 
.  y»>,  when  one  of  them  shot  him 
i^n    the    head.      He   was   then 
tvrentv-ooe    years    and  a  few 
tl  s  old." 

If  seat  of  the  Choiian  war  was 
'\y  in  Bretagne  ;  for  the  people 

-  it  province,  in  tlie  early  part  of 
-tru^irle,  had  constantly  sheltered 

i  of  the    Vendean    peasantry  as 

-  obliged  to  seek  refuge  from  the 
rity  of  the   republicans,    whom 

consequently  drew   upon   them 

nrfiil  arrav.     '  The  Choiian  war,' 

Alt^)n,  ''lonff  consumed  the  vi- 

.  and  paralyzed  the  forces  of  the 

rnhlic.    Tlie  nobles   of  that  dis- 

[(he  errs  as   to    tlie    nobility  of 

..  named).    Puisaye,     Bourmont, 

r.^e  Cadoudal,   and   others    com- 

.   (J  a  ^lerilla  warfare  with  mur- 

.o.ei!kt;andsoon,onaspace 


»O,000  men 

>d    parties  ol 

Brittany,  inter- 

s,   abounding 

ardently  de- 


-r7n'S?-«»   P»"'-f 


orm)Oeach.       -^  abounding 

;.^  l,v  wooded  ^^^^"i^^nHv  aI 
VI  hardy  smuggle 


voted  to  the  royalist  cause,  and  con- 
taining a  population  of  2,500,000 
souls,  afforded  far  greater  resources 
for  the  royalist  cause  than  the  deso- 
lated La  Vendue,  which  never  con- 
tained a  third  of  that  number  of  in- 
habitants. Puisaye  was  the  soul  of 
the  insurrection.  Proscribed  by  the 
Convention,  with  a  price  set  upon 
his  head,  wandering  from  chateau  to 
chateau,  from  cottage  to  cottaco,  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Bretons,  their  inextinfriii-ihahle 
hatred  of  the  Convention  ;  and  he  con- 
ceived the  bold  desij;n  of  hoisting  the 
royal  standard  again  amidst  thoir  se- 
cluded fastnesses.  His  indcfalisrable 
activity,  energetic  character,  and  com- 
manding eloquence,  eminentij-  quali- 
fied this  intrepid  cliief  to  become  the 
leader  of  a  party,  and  soon  broushi 
all  tlie  other  Breton  nobles  to  range 
themselves  under  his  standard.* 

The  marquis  de  Bonchamps  was 
the  last  of  the  Vendean  chief  com- 
manders. He  made  himseh'  master 
of  Fontenai,  Saumnr,  Angers,  and 
other  towns  ;  but  in  endeavouring  to 
effect  the  passage  of  the  Loire,  1 79,3, 
he  was  assailed  by  a  superior  repub- 
lican force,  and  received  a  mortal 
wound.  The  Vendee  royalists  were 
never  able  to  make  head  ag;iin  after 
this  event. 

In  the  Chouan  war  fell,  in  the  cause 
of  royalty,  above  200  noblemen  pass- 
ing under  fictitious  names  ;  and  of  the 
private  persons  and  peasantry  who 
commenced  the  contest,  not  one  in 
ten  was  alive  at  its  close.  On  both 
sides,  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to 
assert  that  500,000  men,  armed  and 
unarmed,  were  sacrificed  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  word  Chouan  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  chat  huani,  a  common  term  of 
reproach,  under  the  old  regime,  for  a 
sullen  person,  who  does  not  reveal 
his  designs.  As  the  word  also 
means  a  screech-owl,  which  carries  on 
its  labours  by  night,  and  as  the  Ven- 
deans  were  accustomwl  to  drill  their 
soldiery  by  night,  before  their  plan  of 
rising  was  matured,  to  keep  their  de- 
sign as  secret  as  possible,  they  jocosely 
styled  each   other  *  chouan,'  till  the 
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meaning  of  the  word,  in  its  new  ap- 
plication, became  known.  Since  that 
time  Ckouannerie  is  imderstood  syno- 
nymously with  'loyalty/  and  desig- 
nates in  France  a  love  of  monarchy. 

Every  thing  connected  with  the 
Chouan  contest  is  interesting ;  and  it 
IS  to  be  lamented  tliat  its  history 
exists  only  in  petty  and  detached 
narratives  of  personal  daring  and 
hardships.  Out  of  those  small  works, 
the  escape  of  the  marchioness  de 
Bonchamps  may  be  selected  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  reader.  The  tale  is 
from  her  own  memoirs,  edited  by 
Madame  de  Genlis ;  and  it  must  he 
premised  that  the  marchioness,  who 
nad  accompanied  the  army  of  which 
her  husband  was  tlie  heroic  leader, 
remained  with  it  after  hb  decease, 
until  its  final  dispersion  a  few  months 
subsequent  to  that  event.  She  then 
strove  to  conceal  herself;  and,  in 
pursuance  of  her  plan,  took  refuge, 
on  the  first  nieht,  at  the  house  of  an 
old  servant,  who  was  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  grant  her  any  longer  an 
asylum. 

*  I  was  abruptly  roused/  she  writes, 
'  at  five  o'clock  by  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  who  came  in  haste  to  tell  me 
that  the  Blues  were  coming  into  those 
parts.  I  had  only  time  to  save  my- 
self, with  my  two  children  and  the 
girl  who  followed  us,  in  order  to  reach 
the  village  of  Saint  Herbolon.  The 
distance  between  that  village  and 
Ancenis  is  hardly  four  leagues ;  but 
although  we  set  ofi*  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  we  onlv  reached  Saint 
Herbolon  at  six  in  the  morning.  It 
is  true  we  were  on  foot,  and  that  I 
carried  Hermen^e  on  my  back ; — my 
servant  carried  my  daughter.  We 
often  saw  the  Blues  at  a  distance ; 
and  then  we  were  obliged  to  so  back : 
I  am  convinced  that  in  this  night  we 
walked  six  or  seven  leagues.  Having 
reached  Saint  Herbolon,  after  having 
been  exposed  to  a  thousand  dangers, 
we  were  hospitablv  received  at  a 
farm  ; — that  very  oay  a  burning  fe- 
ver obliged  three  of  us  to  be  put  to 
bed.  My  daughter  and  myself  found 
our  boilies  covered  with  pustules ;  it 


was  the  small-pox.  The  symptom 
were  very  mild  in  my  little  girl,  an< 
myself;  but  with  Hermen^e  th 
eruption  was  imperfect,  and  in  tha 
moment  he  gave  me  the  most  heart 
rending  anxiety.  We  were  not  ye 
recovered  from  this  frightful  malad^^ 
when  some  neighbours  came  to  tel 
the  farmer  with  whom  we  lodged 
that  if  he  had  Yendcans  concealec 
with  him,  he  ought  to  send  tlien 
away  without  delay,  to  avoid  tlie  de 
struction  of  his  house  by  a  detaclv 
ment  of  Blues  who  were  approaching 
The  farmer  led  us,  in  this  extremity 
to  a  bam  open  to  every  blast,  and 
there  laid  us  under  the  straw.  Wc 
remained  there  all  night.  The  exces- 
sive cold,  joined  to  all  that  Uermendc 
had  suffered  at  the  passage  of  the 
Loire,  completely  threw  back  the 
eruption  of  the  smallpox ;  and  the 
next  day  tliis  dear  child  expired  on 
my  bosom.  I  know  not  what  would 
have  become  of  me  in  this  horrible 
situation  without  religion,  which  is 
all-sufficient  and  all-supporting.  I 
saw  thb  beloved  child  in  heaven,  and 
I  onl^  wept  for  myself.  I  wrapped 
him  m  a  large  white  handkerchief, 
and  I  held  him  dead  in  my  arms  for 
forty-eight  hours,  unwilling  to  part 
with  the  body  till  I  could  deposit  it 
in  consecrated  ground.  At  length  I 
found  the  means  of  having  him  se- 
cretly buried  in  the  churchvard  of 
Saint  Herbolon.  This  cruel  event 
having  led  to  the  discover}'  that  wc 
were  sheltered  in  the  barn,  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  it.  A  good  man  of 
the  village,  named  Drouneau,  came 
to  take  us  away ;  and  he  conducted 
us  (my  daughter  and  myself)  to  the 
house  of  one  of  his  relations  at  Har- 
douilli^re,  about  half  a  league  from 
Saint  Herbolon.  We  were  yet  co- 
vered with  smallpox.  I  grieved  to 
rrt  from  my  faithful  servant;  but 
had  the  consolation  of  thinking, 
that,  beine  no  longer  with  us,  she  hsud 
ceased  to  incur  any  individual  danger. 
The  Republicans  having  come  from 
Nantes,  to  make  a  search  about  our 
new  refuge,  we  were  compelled  with- 
out delay  to  leave  the  house;  and 
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^ve  were  placed  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree,  about  twdTO  feet  high.  We 
dimhed  to  this  hiding-place  hy  means 
of  a  ladder,  and  we  remained  in  it 
three  days  and  three  nights,  still  in 
the  smallpox  ;  I  had  moreover  a  ga- 
tiwring  in  the  knee,  and  one  in  Sie 
hg,  1  soflfeied  greatly  from  these 
two  sores;  yet  I  hdieve  they  contri- 
buted to  save  my  life,  as  they  freely 
earned  off  all  the  humours  of  my  dis- 
ease. The  good  peasant  placed  near 
us,  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  a  small 
pitdier  of  water  and  a  morsel  of 
bread.  After  the  moment  of  joy 
which  I  derived  from  the  possibility 
of  saving  myself  with  my  child,  even 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  who  can  ex- 
pre»  all  that  I  suffered  in  that  situa- 
tion ?  But  it  was  an  asylum,  and  in 
that  terrible  hour  it  was  every  thing. 
Never  did  any  one  with  more  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  take  possession 
of  a  convoiient  and  suitable  apart- 
ment. But,  afterwards,  what  dark 
reflections  came  crowding  upon  my 
mind !  At  the  end  of  an  hour  I  found 
myself  so  fatigued,  by  the  constrained 
attitude  in  which  1  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  this  narrow  prison,  and 
which  I  could  not  change,  that  I 
thou^t  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  close  my  eyes.  My  daughter 
suflened  less  than  myself^  because  I 
held  her  on  my  knees,  and  she  could 
torn  about,  which  she  never  did  with- 
out rubbing  my  diseased  knee:  in 
these  moments  she  always  gave  me 
extreme  pain ;  but  1  abstained  from 
complaint.  1  spent,  indeed,  a  horri- 
ble night,  and  my  inquietude,  as  well 
as  my  bodily  sufferings,  did  not  allow 
me  a  moment  of  repose.  My  daugh- 
ter slept  a  little;  but  during  her 
sleep  she  constantly  groaned,  and  her 
wailings  wrung  my  heart.  When  she 
awoke,  it  was  to  ask  for  drink.  I 
was  myself  devoured  by  a  burning 
thirst,  which  1  dared  not  satisfy,  in 
the  fear  of  exhausting  our  little  store 
of  water.  At  leng5i,  at  daybreak, 
oarduuitable  peasant  came  to  bring 
US  sme  brown  bread  and  some  ap- 
Dies,  This  visit  alone  was  a  conso- 
Cra  me;  ie  proved  to  me  that 


we  were  not  entirely  abandoned,  and 
that  we  had  yet  a  support  and  a  pro- 
tector. I  had  no  appetite,  but  I 
eagerly  ate  some  of  the  apples,  be- 
cause they  quenched  m^  thirst  a  lit- 
tle; but  I  soon  perceived  that  this 
bad  nourishment  aggravated  my  dis- 
ease. My  daughter  experienced  the 
same  effect ; — our  fever  redoubled. 
In  spite  of  the  cold  of  the  season,  we 
were  both  bumins;  we  were  not 
only  widiont  a  physician,  without 
any  relief  from  skill,  without  servants, 
but  without  a  bed,  without  a  room, 
without  having  even  the  possibility 
of  stretching  ourselves ;  a  prey  to 
the  sufferings  of  a  dangerous  malady, 
and  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  air ;  for  if  the  weather  had  not 
been  frosty,  and  had  become  stormy, 
the  rain  and  hail  would  have  fallen 
in  our  tree.  In  this  dreadful  state, 
it  appeared  impossible  not  to  sink 
speedily  under  such  a  combination  of 
evils.  This  idea  caused  in  me  the 
most  extraordinary  feeling  that  could 
ever  distract  the  mind  of  a  mother ;  I 
wished  to  survive  my  daughter,  had 
it  been  only  for  an  hour.  I  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  what  would 
become  of  her — of  what  she  would 
feel,  when  I  should  no  longer  answer 
her,  when  she  would  no  longer  receive 
my  caresses,  when  I  should  no  longer 
support  her  in  my  arms,  when  she 
should  see  me  motionless,  lifeless, 
cold,  insensible  to  her  tears  and  her 
cries.  These  thoughts  rent  my  soul ; 
they  would  assuredly  have  cost  me  my 
life  but  for  religion,  which  lifted  me 
above  myself.  I  prayed  with  confi* 
dence,  fervour,  and  resignation ;  and 
after  every  prayer,  poured  out  from 
tiie  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  felt  myself 
strengthened  and  reanimated ;  my 
pulse  beat  with  less  violence;  my 
fever  lessened ;  my  heavy  eyes  closed ; 
and  I  sometimes  slept  two  or  three 
hours  in  succession,  with  the  sweetest 
and  calmest  sleep  ;  mv  daughter  also 
recovered  her  strength,  and  1  ceased 
to  fear  for  her  life.  On  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  they  brought  us  some 
milk,  which  I  saved  for  my  child,  and 
which  did  her  great  good.     At  length 
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our  place  of  refuge  was  discovered, 
or  at  least  suspected.  A  peasant, 
passing  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
near  our  tree,  tieard  me  cough  seve- 
ral times ;  he  guessed  that  some- 
body was  hidden  in  the  tree.  On 
his  arrival  in  the  village,  he  men- 
tioned the  circumstance.  An  old 
soldier  of  the  army  of  M.  de  Bon- 
champs  heard  his  account :  he  was 
living  with  his  aged  father.  Having 
served  in  the  army  of  the  royalists, 
he  often  hid  himself  when  the  repub- 
licans passed  through  the  village. 
Believing  I  was  only  a  fugitive,  ne 
soon  discovered  the  truth ;  but  he 
abstained  speaking  of  it  to  the  other 
villagers.  He  pretended  to  retire  to 
rest ;  but  instead  of  lying  down,  he 
came  immediately  to  the  place  where 
I  was,  of  which  he  had  informed  him- 
self. All  at  once,  towards  the  end 
of  the  night,  I  heard  myself  called  by 
my  name ; — the  unsuitable  hour,  and 
the  rough  voice  of  a  man  which  I  did 
not  recognise,  terrified  me  very  much. 
I  did  not  answer.  The  soldier  was 
not  discouraged ;  he  pronounced  his 
name ;  but  that  did  not  give  me  confi- 
dence, for  I  did  not  remember  it. 
Nevertheless,  he  persisted,  adding  in 
alow  voice,  lYutt  yourself  to  a  soldier 
of  tke  army  of  jSonchamps.  This 
name,  so  dear,  produced  upon  me  the 
effect  which  he  expected.  My  tears 
flowed  whilst  I  thanked  God  for 
sending  me  a  deliverer.  He  climbed 
the  tree,  assisted  me  to  get  up  to 
him.  and  prevailed  upon. me  to  place 
myself  on  his  shoulders.  Although 
the  load  was  heavy,  he  descended 
with  much  dexterity  and  good  for> 
tune ;  but  as  he  was  reaching  the 
ground,  his  foot  slipped,  and  we  all 
fell  into  the  hedge.  My  fear  for  my 
child  was  extreme  ;  but  I  was  soon 
comforted,  for  this  poor  little  girl, 
who  suffered  no  injury  from  the  fall, 
began  to  laugh  at  it.  This  laughter, 
so  astonishing  in  our  circumstances, 
this  sound,  so  strange  to  my  ear,  at 
once  caused  me  surprise,  joy,  and  the 
most  tender  emotion.  The  soldier 
conducted  us  to  his  fathcr*s  house 
hard  by.     The  good  old  man  and  his 


family  received  us  with  an  affecting 
cordiality.     They  lighted  a  large  tire, 
which  produced  such  an  effect  upon 
me,  that,  having  warmed  myself  for  a 
moment,  I  fainted.     The  good  peo- 
ple, in  their  terror,  thought  at  first  I 
was  dead.     At  length,  by  their  kind 
attentions,    I   recovered   my   senses. 
They  put  me  with  my  little  girl   to 
bed  ;  and  although  we  liad  only  a  bad 
mattress,  I  found  it  delightful.     The 
possibility  of  stretching  myself  caused 
me  the  most  agreeable  sensation ;  1 
never  passed  a  better  night.     Our 
sleep  was  long  and  peaceful,  and  t\\v 
next  morning  we  were  really  conva- 
lescent.    But  the  terrifying  news  of 
the  approach  of  the  Blues  forced  us, 
the  following  night,  to  hide  ourselvo^ 
with  the  soldier  in  a  large  stack  of 
hay ;    I  again  slept  very  well,   and 
only  awoke  in  broad  daylight,  but 
with  a  violent   headach.     However, 
the  soldier,  who  feared  for  hhnself  at* 
well  as  for  us,  told  me  that  the  direc- 
tion which  the  Blues  had  taken  made 
it  necessary  for  us  to  go  back  to  la 
Hardouilliere.    The  good  people  at  la 
Hardouillibre  received  me  with  the 
more  joy,  as  they  had  been  very  un- 
easy on  my  account,  not  having  Riund 
me  in  my  tree.    They  told  me  they 
would  give  me  refuge  as  long  as   I 
pleased.     I  rested  myself  there  for 
some  da}^ ;  and  surely  never  did  the 
magnificence  of  a  palace  cause  so 
much  pleasure  as  the  satisfaction  1 
experienced  in  that  cottage;  having 
the  power  to  sit  on  a  w(M)den  stool 
before  a  rude  table,  with  the  liberty 
of  going  about  the  house,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  comfort  of  a  lamp  in  the  even- 
ing, and  spending  the  night  on  a  straw 
bed !     But  1  saw  clearly  that  1  com- 
promised my  kind  hosts,  though  their 
friendly  reception  and  generosity  were 
the  same.     There  was,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  farm,  a  large  hollow 
tree  ;  and  I  there  resolved  to  hide  my- 
self, but  alone,  confiding  my  daugh- 
ter to  these  peasants.     1  established 
myself  in  that  tree ;— but  not  so  high 
up  as  in  the  first     I  only  remained 
there  onedav,  for  nobody  could  brin^ 
me  food.     iThey  made  me  leave  it 
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n  the  morniDg;  I  promised  to 
to  the  cottage  in  the  evening  ; 

ii  tenir2uxis  changed  my  design, 
ib:*n<ioned    myself   entirely   to 

ionoe-  I  wandefed  alone  in 
-  Ld  ;  I  passed  tlie  night  in  a 
;    at    length   the  voices  of  some 

lir^n  troops  who  passed  by 
I'  me.  Although  I  was  dressed 
-»-a-ajit,  and  pretended  to  be  an 

-jnt  of  the  countiy-,  they  ar- 
i  me."  Madame  de  Bonchamps 
'-.i*-d.  in  the  end,  in  obtaining  her 
-e    ari<l    pwirdon  from  the  Blues  ; 

•-r   ciaughter  is  now  the  wife  of 

•  ie      Breton. — (See  Breton  Siu- 

a  n  d.  J^murrection  of  the  Duchet* 

:   NINO      OF      THE     SCHELD,    1792. 

.  !?ooner  had  Antwerp  yielded  to 

rench    amis,  than,  in  order  to 

ii;ite  the    Belgians,  the  opening 

-^  n^*vi^ation  of  the  Scheld,  shut 

V   the    treaty  of  Munster,    1648, 

-•ejected  and  ordered  ;  notwith- 

r.i^    this    treaty   had  been   con- 

i    to     tlie    Dutch  by  subsequent 

•  i-ents,  and  those  guaranteed 
:  y  the  courts  of  Versailles  and 

.■  .ri.       The    Dutch  regarded  the 

'    tk'    as  injurious  to  their  trade, 

•    Antwerp   might  prove  a  dau- 

-s  rival  to   Amsterdam;  and  the 

ri.>n    formed  one  of  the  reasons 

i\     induced    the     parliament  of 

it  Britain    to   oppose  the  unwar- 

I'lle  pretensions  of  the  French. 

ME  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 

1  jf-ED. — In  1792  tlie  roj-al  assent 

;!ivpn   to    the    Scottish    Episco- 

in  Relief  bill    (seir  \o\.  ii.    178); 

a^  the  bodv  thus  aided  had  not 

■Minted  the   confessional  of  the 

•  h  of  En'^Iand,  Mr.  Sandlord, 
.  [,ad  the  care  of  a  congregation 
ibe  latter  church  in  Ldinburgh, 
„.nuJh  suggested  to  Dr.  Skuiner 

n  of  Aberdeen,  and  primus  of 
>Ltt.hcburch,thatasubscnpt,on 
,,.•3-  art/cJes  on  the  part  of  Ins 
mi7 Uect  wliat  was  greatly 
3  ^t'"'^/^j^''.^.o  episcopalian 
-  'J'^'^f^  '  oerfect  union.*  The 
;^.rjanieiv,a  f'         j      convened  at 

'''n!rfadap"eda"d  subscribed 


the  39  articles  as  the  permanent 
standard  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  ;  whereon  Mr.  Sandford 
united  himself  and  his  congregation 
to  her  communion,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  raised  to  the  Scottish  sec 
of  Edinburgh,  vacant  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  Abernethy  Drummond. 
The  cruelty  exercised  against  this 
pure  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic 
had  been  most  unmerited.  After 
the  rebellion  of  I74j,  the  edilices 
wherein  its  members  had  assembled 
for  divine  worship  were  every  where 
burned  by  the  English  soldiery  ; 
though  no  political  guilt  could  possi- 
bly be  attributed  to  any  individual  of 
the  community,  and  though  its  doc- 
trine and  discipline  were  precisely 
those  of  the  church  of  England,  save 
as  to  subscription.  But  this  was  not 
all.  Laws  were  subsequently  passed, 
whereby  its  clergy  were  subject  to 
transportation  for  life,  if  three  times 
convictfxi  of  the  crime  of  reading 
the  English  service  in  the  company 
of  more  thau  four  persons  ;  and 
every  layman  present  was  to  be  de- 
prived for  life  of  all  civil  and  political 
privileues !  These  laws  had  con- 
tinued in  force,  until  the  exertions  of 
Judge  Park  and  his  friends,  as  before 
stated,  obtained  their  repeal. 

In  1841  a  laudable  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  lay  members  of  this  ill- 
used  church,  induced  the  excellent 
primus.  Dr.  Skinner,  bishop  of  Aber- 
deen (son  of  the  before-nuined  pri- 
mus), and  his  brother  prelates,  to  set 
on  foot  a  subscription  for  the  erection 
and  endowment  of  a  theological  school 
and  college,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
training  of  its  candidates  for  holy 
orders.  *  Our  church  (records  the 
party)  having  been  long  depressed, 
iiath  suffered  the  total  loss  of  tem- 
poral endowments  ;'  but  we  rejoice 
to  say  that  the  call  has  been  miuiili- 
cently  responded  to,  and  that  among 
the  subscribers  are  the  duke  of  liuc- 
cleugh,  John  Gladstone,  Esq.,  and 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  for  1000/.  each. 

Federate  Republicanism,  \79ii. 
—-The  tvrannv  of   the  Convention, 
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which  was  daily  bringing  to  the  scaf- 
fold at  Paris  some  great  leader  of  the 
Revolution^  without  regard  to  his 
belonging  to  the  moderate  or  the 
terrorist  mction,  caused  those  through- 
out France  who  still  retained  pro- 
perty, though  originally  advocates  of 
the  Revolution,  to  change,  in  a  mear 
sure,  their  sentiments.  Such  persons 
every  where  cooled  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  great  movement ;  and,  in 
Sroportion  as  Uieir  love  of  change 
immished,  a  desire  to  go  back  to 
old  feelings,  and  to  restore  the  mo- 
narchy began  to  prevail.  But  they 
had  a  vast  deal  to  contend  against ; 
and  their  first  measure  was  to  form 
leagues,  under  the  title  of  *  federate 
republicanism,'  in  order  the  better  to 
keep  the  bloodthirsty  Convention  at 
bay,  before  the  general  mind  of  the 
nation  should  be  sounded  as  to  the 
restoration  of  royalty.  The  chief 
formidable  league  with  this  view,  was 
that  entered  into  by  the  three  cities 
in  the  south  of  France,  Lyons,  Mar- 
seilles, and  Toulon.  The  Conven- 
tion on  hearing  of  this  federation, 
179S,  and  seeing  that  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  instantly  sent  Kellermann 
with  80,000  troops,  and  a  considera- 
ble train  of  artillery,  to  reduce  Lyon.<i 
to  obedience.  The  siege  commenced 
on  September  19,  and  lasted  till  the 
9th  ot  October.  The  powers  of  de- 
scription are  inadequate  to  the  hor- 
rors which  succeeded  the  surrender 
of  the  devoted  city.  Above  2000 
persons  were  put  to  death  by  the 
guillotine  and  musket,  independently 
of  the  numbers  which  had  been  slain 
in  the  course  of  the  siege ;  making 
the  total  loss  to  the  country  at  least 
15,000.  As  the  opulent  inhabitants 
had  been  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
union,  the  confiscations  of  their  pro- 
perty amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  150  millions  sterling.  The 
total  of  the  condemned  was  so 
peat,  that  they  were  bound  together 
m  fifties  and  sixties,  and  blown  to 
pieces  by  cannon  loaded  with  grape^ 
shot  The  Marseillais  opened  their 
gates  on  the  approach  of  the  repub- 
lican army,  and  submitted;  and  it 


was  on  this  occasion  that  a  subser- 
vient musician  composed  'the  Mar- 
seillaise Hymn,'  which  became  ever 
after  the  republican  pean,  or  trium- 
phant song  of  each  dominant  demo- 
cracy. On  the  other  hand,  the  peo- 
ple of  Toulon  entered  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  English  admiral,  lord 
Hood ;  who  took  possession  of  the 
city  and  shipping,  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XVII.,  throwing  into  the  place 
a  mixed  force  of  all  nations,  amount- 
ing to  18,000  men.  Toulon  was  at 
length  invested  ;  and  on  the  SOth  of 
November,  the  garrison  having  made 
a  vigorous  sortie,  in  order  to  destroy 
some  batteries  which  the  enemy 
were  erecting,  the  French  troops 
were  surprised,  and  compelled  to  fly. 
The  allies,  too  much  elated  with 
their  success,  pursued  tlie  fugitives 
till  tliey  unexpectedly  encountered  a 
considerable  force  sent  to  cover  their 
retreat ;  and  in  the  conflict  which 
ensued,  nearly  1000  of  the  British 
and  alHed  forces  were  killed,  wounded, 
or  captured.  On  the  night  of  De- 
cember 19th,  the  allies  and  part  of 
the  inhabitants  (having  previously 
set  fire  to  the  town  and  shipping} 
evacuated  the  place. 

The  precipitation  with  which  the 
evacuation  was  effected,  was  attended 
with  the  most  melancholy  conse- 
quences to  the  wretched  inhabitants, 
who  crowded  to  the  shores,  and  de- 
manded the  protection  promised  them 
by  the  British.  Though  every  effort 
was  made  to  receive  them  on  board 
the  ships,  thousands  were  left  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  their  enraged  coun- 
trymen. Many  made  a  vain  attempt 
to  swim  to  the-  fleet,  while  some 
were  seen  to  shoot  themselves  in 
despair  on  the  beach.  The  flames, 
meanwhile,  were  seen  spreading  in 
every  direction,  and  the  ships  that 
had  been  set  on  fire,  threatened  to 
destroy,  by  their  sudden  explosion, 
every  thing  around  them.  The  scene 
on  board  the  fleet  was  scarcely  less 
dreadful.  Laden  with  the  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  nations;  with 
aged  men  and  infants,  as  well  as 
women ;  with  the  sick  from  all  the 
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InsfHtmb,  and  the  mangled  Boldiere 
from  the  posts  just  deserted,  their 
voonds  ^1  undressed ;  nothing 
cookl  equal  the  horrors  of  the  speo 
tade,  except  the  still  more  appalling 
cnes  of  distraction  and  agony  that 
filled  the  ear,  for  husbands,  fathers, 
and  children,  left  on  shore  to  perish. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  '  federate 
repubBcanisin'  was  heard  of  no  more. 

Tbs  New  Fbench  Calendab, 
1793. — Fabre  d*Eg^tine  made  the 
jtMr  to  commence  on  the  22d  of 
September  (the  autiminal  equinox), 
a  period  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  the  sun  being  then  retro- 
grade. The  object  of  the  change 
was  an  impious  attempt  to  obliterate 
every  allusion  to  the  deity,  by  abol- 
ishing the  Sabbath  from  the  Calen- 
dar. As  all  important  fects  during 
the  Revolution,  and  for  some  time 
after,  were  recorded  by  this  new 
nomenclature,  it  may  be  useful  to 
show  how  it  designated  the  ancient 
dirision  of  months.  Auiumn.  Yen- 
demaire  (vintage),  September,  22 ; 
Bruniaire  (foggy),  October  22  ;  Fri- 
maiie  (frosty ^Twovcmber  21 ;  fVm- 
itr,  Nivose  (snowy),  December  2 1  ; 
Plurioae  (imny),  January  20  ;  Yen- 
tose  (windy),  February  19;  Spring, 
Geraunal  (budding),  March  21  ; 
Floreai  (flowery),  April  20 ;  Prairial 
(faaj-hanrest).  May  20 ;  Summer,  Mes- 
sidor  (com-lmrvest),  June  19;  Ther- 
midor (hot),  July  1 9;  Fructidor  (fruit), 
August  18.  Every  month  was  to  con- 
ast  of  thirty  days,  and  those  days  were 
divided  into  decades  (or  weeks  of  ten 
days) :  as  this,  however  would  give  the 
year  only  960  days,  five  were  added  an- 
swering to  those  of  our  September, 
from  toe  17th  to  the  21st;  and  in 
leap-year  a  sixth  was  appended.  The 
deqJes,  thirty-six  in  number,  were 
named  distinctively  in  numerical  or- 
der ;  the  first  being  Primidi,  the  se- 
cond Dnodi,  and  so  on  ;  and  each  so 
named  ten  days  was  devoted  to  some 
virtue,  grace,  or  moral  principle ;  the 
first  to  Nature   and    the  Supreme 

Betn^  the  second  to  the  human  race, 
the  third  to  the  French  people,  the 
«i/i  to  Uberty  and  equahty,   the 


tenth  to  the  hatred  of  tyrants,  the 
twenty-sixth  to  filial  piety,  and  so  on. 
The  five  supplementary  days  were 
called  Sans-culottides,  out  of  respect 
to  the  unclad  revolutionary  mob, 
called  Septembrizers,  and  were  kept 
as  days  of  joy.  A  large  party  in  the 
state  still  persisted  in  observing  the 
Sunday,  and  manv  in  trade  shut  their 
shops  on  that  oay :  such  persons 
were  called  Dominicans,  and  the  ob- 
servers of  the  new  code  Decadists, 
from  their  calling  every  tenth  day,  as 
well  as  the  tenth  decade,  decadi. 

Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  to 
China,  1798.— The  squadron,  hav- 
ing onJ[)oard  the  ambassador  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  (consisting  of 
the  Lion,  Hindustan,  and  Jackal), 
anchored  in  a  broad  bay  in  the  Yel- 
low Sea,  near  the  city  of  Ten-chu-fn, 
the  last  syllable  of  which  always  de- 
notes a  place  of  the  first  order.  Some 
of  the  suite  were  constantly  invited 
by  mandarins  to  land,  and  hold  -con- 
versation with  them  in  a  temple 
close  to  the  shore;  when  particular 
inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  species 
of  nutriment  to  which  the  ambassa- 
dor and  his  suite  had  been  accus- 
tomed, and  how  his  excellency  wished 
to  travel.  In  the  crowd  were  some 
of  the  bonzes,  or  priests  of  the  tem- 
ple ;  and  these  were  remarkable  for 
the  contrast  between  their  gray  beards, 
and  their  robes  of  rose-coloured  silk. 
On  August  5,  lord  Macartney  and 
his  suite  were  shipped  on  board  junks, 
vessels  very  capacious,  but  built  of 
such  light  wood,  and  so  construct- 
ed, that  they  did  not  draw  more  than 
eighteen  inches  of  water,  though 
they  were  lofty  above  it ;  and  in  these 
they  reached  Ta-cu,up  the  Pei-ho  river, 
that  evening.  Most  of  the  houses  on 
their  way  were  little  better  than  huts, 
with  mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs. 
A  few  buildings  were  large,  elevated, 
painted,  and  ornamented,  like  the 
dwellings  of  opulence ;  but  there  were 
scarcely  any  which  indicated  the  exist- 
ence of  middle  ranks,  or  the  multi- 
plied gradations  existing  elsewhere 
between  abundant  wealtli  and  abso- 
lute indigence.    The  young  children 
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seen  about  were  mostly  naked ;  the 
men  in  general  were  well-looking, 
well-limbed,  strong,  and  muscular; 
the  few  women  who  were  in  tlie 
ways  were  very  alert,  but  their  faces 
were  not  visible.  The  progress  of 
the  embassy  up  the  Pei-ho  was  very 
slow,  from  the  very  serpentine  form 
of  the  river ;  and  when  the  first  night 
came  on,  the  banks  were  illuminated 
by  lanterns,  the  transparent  sides  of 
which  were  made  of  differently  co- 
loured paper.  The  number  ol  lan- 
terns hoisted  at  the  same  time  on  the 
mast-heads  of  the  various  vessels  in 
the  river,  denoted  the  respective  ranks 
of  the  passengers  on  board ;  all  which 
produced  a  moving  and  particolour- 
ed illumination,  a  species  of  magnifi- 
cence much  affected  by  the  Chinese. 
The  night  was  nearly  as  noisy  as  the 
day,  to  which  contributed  not  a  little 
the  shrill  sounds  of  the  loo  or  gong, 
on  every  occasion  of  conveying  sig- 
nals. On  arriving  next  day  at  Tien- 
sing,  where  the  viceroy  resided,  lord 
Macartney  was  informed  that  the 
emperor  was  at  his  country  residence 
of  Zhe-hol,  in  Tartary ;  and  it  was 
therefore  resolved  to  go  on  to  Tong- 
chu-fu  by  water,  and  thence  journey 
by  land  to  Zhe-hol.  A  play  was  per- 
formed in  a  temporary  theatre,  open 
to  the  air,  which  the  viceroy  com- 
manded to  be  erected  opposite  the 
ambassador's  junk,  before  his  excel- 
lency proceeded ;  and  in  the  way  to 
Tong-chu-fu  all  the  carriages  observed 
on  the  roads  had  only  two  wheels, 
many  gentlemen  were  seen  on  horse- 
back, and  many  ladies  in  close  litters, 
suspended  between  mules.  Not  the 
slightest  rise  of  ground  was  observed 
by  the  party  between  the  river  and 
the  horizon,  on  cither  side,  until  the 
fourth  day  of  their  departure  from 
Tien-sing,  when  some  blue  mountains 
were  observed  rising  from  the  north- 
west ;  and  they  indicated  the  ap- 
proach to  Pekin,  beyond  wliich  they 
were  situated.  From  Tong-chu-fu 
the  embassy  passed  on,  in  their  own 
post-chariots,  to  Pekin  ;  and  it  was 
remarked  on  reaching  that  city,  that 
not  one  person  in  the  garb  of  a  beg- 


gar had  been  seen.  On  the  way  from 
Tong-chu-fu,  every  Chinese  gentle- 
man, whether  on  horseback  or  in  a 
two-wheeled  vehicle,  alighted,  out  uf 
respect  to  the  ambassador;  and  the 
road  between  the  two  placis  was 
paved  in  the  centre  with  flags  of  gra- 
nite. On  entering  Pekin,  it  exhi- 
bited an  appearance  contrary  to  that 
of  European  cities,  in  which  the 
streets  are  often  so  narrow,  and  the 
houses  so  lofty,  that  from  one  extre- 
mity of  a  street  the  buildings  appear 
at  the  other  to  be  leaning  towards* 
and  closing  upon  each  other.  Here 
few  of  the  houses  were  higher  than 
one  story;  none  more  than  two  ; 
while  the  width  of  the  street  which 
divided  them  was  considerably  above 
100  feet.  The  first  street  extended 
in  a  line  directly  to  the  westward, 
until  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  imperial  pa- 
lace, called  *  the  yellow  wall,'  from 
the  colour  of  the  small  roof  of 
varnished  tiles  with  which  the  top  of 
it  is  covered.  Various  public  build- 
ings, seen  at  the  same  time,  and  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  emperor, 
were  covered  in  tlie  same  manner. 
Those  roofs,  uninterrupted  by  chim- 
neys, and  indented  in  the  sides  and 
ridges  into  gentle  curves,  witli  an 
effect  more  pleasing  than  would  be 
produced  by  long  straight  lines,  were 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  figures, 
either  in  imitation  of  real  objects,  or 
more  commonly  as  mere  works  of 
fancy ;  and  the  whole,  shining  like 
gold  under  a  brilliant  sun,  imme- 
diately caught  the  eye  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  grandeur  in  that  part  of 
buildings  where  it  was  not  accustomed 
to  be  sought  for.  In  front  of  most 
of  the  houses  were  shops  painted 
and  gilt,  and  decorated  like  those  of 
Tong-chu-fu,  but  in  a  grander  style. 
Over  some  of  them  were  broad  ter- 
races, covered  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Before  the  doors  several  lanterns  were 
hung  of  horn,  muslin,  silk,  and  paper, 
fixed  to  frames ;  in  varying  the  form 
of  which,  the  Chinese  seemed  to  have 
exercised  their  fancy  to  the  utmost. 
Outside  the  shops,  as  well  as  within 
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displayed  a  variety  of  goods 
r'^-sale.  Several  circumstaoces,  in- 
i^-endendy  of  the  arrival  of  stran- 
ZfTs,  contributed  to  tliroDg  so  wide  a 
■^T^et.  A  procession  was  moving 
t'-vards  the  gate,  in  which  the  white, 
.:  bridal  colour,  according  to  Euro- 
>?an  ideas,  of  the  persons  who  formed 
■u  seemed  at  first  to  announce  a 
Marriage  ceiemony ;  but  the  appear- 
inre  of  young  men,  overwhelmed 
%ith  grieC  showed  it  to  be  a  funeral, 
rj-jch  more  indeed  than  die  corpse 
r.ie\£,  which  was  contained  in  a  hand- 
some square  case,  shaded  with  a  ca- 
nopy, painted  vrith  gay  and  lively 
ojlouia,  and  preceded  by  standards  of 
Tariegated  silks.  Behind  it  were 
«edaii-diairs  covered  with  white  cloth, 
noQtainiiig  the  female  relations  of  the 
deceased  ;  the  white  colour  denoting 
ciMiction  in  China.  White  is,  there- 
fore, never  seen  in  the  ceremony  of 
r.u  ptiab,  a  procession  of  which  was  met 
focMi  afto^rards,  where  the  lady  (as  yet 
liDseen  hy  the  brid^TOom)  was  being 
rzmcd  in  a  gilt  and  gaudy  chair, 
iiing  round  with  festoons  of  artificial 
Acrweis,  and  followed  by  relations, 
uttendants^  and  servants,  bearing  the 
parapfaemalia,  being  the  only  portion 
ciren  with  a  daughter  in  marriage  by 
i>er  parents.  The  crowd  was  not  a 
little  increased  bv  the  mandarins  of 
rLok  appearing  always  with  numer- 
o'ls  attesidants;  and  still  more  by 
circles  of  the  populace  round  auc- 
tioneers, venders  of  medicines,  for- 
tunetellers, singers,  jugglers,  and  sto- 
ry-tellers* beguiling  their  hearers  of 
a'  few  of  their  chen,  or  copper-money. 
Among  tlie  stories  tliat  caught 
the  imagination  of  the  people,  tlie 
zTTi^  of  the  embassy  was  said 
to  famish  no  inconsiderable  share. 
The  presents  conveying  by  it  to  the 
emperor  were  asserted  to  include 
lb  hatever  was  rare  in  other  countries, 
or  not  known  before  to  the  Chinese. 
Of  the  animals  brought  it  was  gravely 
mentioned,  that  there  was  an  elephant 
ef  the  size  of  a  monkey,  and  as  fierce 
2<  a  lion ;  and  a  cock  that  fed  on 
niarcoal.  -  Every  thing  was  supposed 
to  vary  from  what  had  been  seen  in 
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Pekin  before,  and  to  possess  qualities 
different  from  what  had  been  there 
experienced  in  the  same  substances. 
The  sight  of  the  strangers,  bringing 
such  extraordinary  curiosities,  dis- 
turbed, as  they  passed  along,  the  se- 
veral occupations  of  the  people ;  and 
Chinese  soldiers,  seeing  the  crowd 
stop  the  carriage-way,  drove  the  peo- 
ple off*  by  smacking  long  whips  upon 
the  ground.  Among  the  spectators 
of  the  novel  sight  were  some  women 
of  a  Tartar  race.  Their  feet  were 
not  cramped,  like  those  of  the  Chi- 
nese ;  and  a  thick  patch  of  vermi- 
lion on  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip 
seemed  to  be  a  fiivourite  mode  of 
using  paint.  Some  of  them  were 
sitting  in  covered  carriages;  others 
were  on  horseback,  and  rode  astride 
like  men.  At  length  the  embassy 
crossed  a  street  which  extended  the 
whole  length  of  the  Tartar  city,  (Pe- 
kin being  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
called  the  Tartar  city,  walled  in,  and 
a  full  third  larger  than  London,  pro- 
perly so  called  ;  the  other  half,  called 
the  Chinese  city,  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  nine  miles  in  length,  having 
a  diameter  of  three  miles),  namely, 
four  miles!  internipted  only  by  tri- 
umphal fabrics  and  pagodas,  the  latter 
being  only  ornamental  erections, 
and  not  temples, — the  temples  being 
in  all  respects  like  common  houses. 

On  reaching  the  part  of  the  Tartar 
city  where  stands  the  imperial  palace, 
the  embassy  had  a  view  of  its  gardens, 
on  entering  one  of  three  immense 
gates  in  the  wall.  The  grounds  oc- 
cupied about  a  square  mile,  and  were 
laid  out  precisely  in  the  manner  de- 
picted on  the  Chinese  skreens,  paper, 
and  pictures,  which,  in  days  of  old, 
were  used  to  ornament  English  man- 
sions. The  ground  was  seldom  level, 
as  outside  the  garden  wall ;  some  of 
it  was  raised  into  hills  of  steep  ascent ; 
and  tlie  earth  taken  to  form  them 
left  broad  and  deep  hollows,  which 
became  filled  with  water.  Out  of 
these  artificial  lakes,  of  which  the 
margins  were  diversified  and  irregu- 
lar, small  islands  rose,  with  a  variety 
of  fanciful  edifices,  interspersed  with 
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trees.  On  hills  of  different  heights, 
the  various  buildings,  which  together 
form  the  palace,  were  erected,  of 
course  detached,  and  constructed  in 
the  most  fanciful  ways,  highly  adorned 
with  gilding,  and  brilliant  colouring, 
and  affording  a  complete  scene  of 
enchantment,  when  contrasted  with 
the  dark  foliage  through  which  the 
gilt  and  enamelled  parapets  and  pa- 
goda points  in  all  directions  seemed 
to  burst.  Fanciful  bridges,  highly 
painted,  and  hung  witli  bell-shaped 
ornaments,  ran  from  lake  to  lake ; 
and  from  many  of  the  grotesque 
buildings  were  long  lines  of  zig-zag 
railing,  gilt  or  coloured,  but  occasion- 
ally hidden  by  the  profusion  of  flow- 
ers of  extraordinary  size,  colours,  and 
beauty,  which  burst  through  the  &n- 
tastic  openings  of  the  fence,  as  if  to 
outvie  Its  imitative  painting.  Most 
of  the  buildings  themselves  were  ap- 

Sroached  bv  a  flight  of  steps,  and  the 
oors  of  tnem  paved  with  what  ap- 
peared to  be  marble  of  various  co- 
lours, cut  into  diamond  shapes. 

At  length  the  embassy  was  on 
the  road  to  Tartary,  lord  Macart- 
ney's post-carriage  being  drawn  by 
four  Tartar  horses,  and  being  the 
first  four-wheeled  and  English  car> 
riage  that  had  ever  rolled  thereon. 
His  lordship  took  occasionally  some 
of  the  mandarins  into  his  carriage, 
who  were  at  flrst  somewhat  startled, 
fearing  lest  it  should  overturn :  but, 
being  assured  of  its  perfect  safety, 
they  became  inexpressibly  delighted 
witn  its  easiness,  lightness,  and  rapi- 
dity. About  twenty  miles  from  the 
capital,  the  country  towards  Tartary 
began  to  rise ;  and  a  few  miles  fur- 
ther on,  tlie  travellers  stopped  for  the 
day  at  one  of  the  emperor's  palaces, 
surrounded  with  a  park  and  measure- 
grounds.  On  the  fourth  day  from 
Pekin,  a  prominent  line  was  descried 
by  the  embassy  in  its  progress,  whidi, 
on  a  nearer  survey,  assumed  its  real 
form  of  a  wall  with  battlements.  This 
was  the  famous  Wall  of  China,  which 
is  not  so  remarkable  for  its  antiquity, 
amounting  to  three  centuries  beyond 
the  Christian  era,  nor  for  its  extent 


of  1500  miles,  as  for  the  wonderfu 
appearance  of  the  mountains  ovei 
which  it  is  carried,  and  which  are  ap* 
parently  inaccessible.  As  the  travel- 
lers advanced  into  Tartary,  the  road< 
became  more  rueged,  the  mountains 
less  richly  dotlieoTand  the  trees  were 
chiefly  stunted  oaks,  aspen,  elm,  ha- 
zel, and  walnut,  diminished  to  the 
size  of  shrubs.  Dunns  the  seven tli 
and  last  day's  journey,  tne  mountains, 
receding  a  little  from  each  other,  open- 
ed to  the  view  of  the  travellers  the  val- 
ley of  Zhe-hol.  Here  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty retires  in  summer  from  his  Chi- 
nese dominions,  to  a  pakce  and  plea- 
sure-grounds; the  former  called  *  the 
seat  of  grateful  coolness,'  and  the  lat- 
ter '  the  oarden  of  innumerable  trees.' 
The  roaa  near  to  Zhe-liol  is  percep- 
tible from  an  eminence  in  the  em- 
peror's gardens ;  and  from  that  spot, 
as  was  afterwards  learned,  his  im- 
perial majesty  had  the  curiosity  to 
view  the  procession  of  the  embassy. 
It  was  received  with  military  honours, 
amid  a  crowd  of  spectators  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot.  Tlie  suite  of  edi- 
fices destined  for  the  embassy  was 
situated  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a 
hill,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
town  of  Zhe-hol.  On  the  north  side 
of  that  town,  which,  except  the 
houses  of  mandarins,  consisted  of 
miserable  hovels,  the  imperial  gar- 
dens, the  palaces,  and  the  temples, 
displayed  much  grandeur:  magnifin 
cence  and  wretchedness  seem  to  know^ 
no  medium  in  China,— a  manifest 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  country, 
and  that  it  lias  been  rarely  interfered 
with  by  other  nations,  of  which 
another  evidence  is  the  names  of 
streets  and  places,  all  of  which  were 
found  to  be  not  arbitrary  appella- 
tions, but  descriptive  of  things  exist- 
ing in  such  streets  or  places. 

It  being  determined,  after  much 
debate,  that  the  embassy  need  not 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  em-; 
peror,  lord  Macartney  and  his  suite 
went  before  daylight,  on  the  morning 
fixed  for  the  first  audience,  to  the 
garden  of  the  palace  of  Zhe-hol.  In 
the  midst  of  the  garden  was  a  spa-i 
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doQs  and  magDificeDt  tent,  supported 
h  gilded  pillais :   and  in  this,  his 
imperial  majesty,  Kien  LuDg,  was  to 
receive,  sealed  on  bis  throne,  as  a 
prtscular   distinction,   the  delegate 
from  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  Soon 
2fcer  daylight,  the  sound  of  several 
instmments,  and  the  confused  voices 
cftaen  at  a  distance,  announced  the 
emperor^s  approach.    He  soon  ap- 
;«ared  from  behind  a  hirii  and  per- 
pendicular mount  skirted  with  trees, 
iLs  if  from  a  sacred  grove,  preceded 
by  a  number   of  persons  busied  in 
jjrodaimlDg  aloud  his  virtues  and  his 
jower.     He  was  seated  in  a  trium- 
piial  car,  borne  W  sixteen  men  ;  and 
WM  acoompanied  by  guards,  officers 
rif  the  household,  flag  and  um|>rel]»> 
bearers,  and  music.     He  was  clad  in 
plain  purple  silk,  with  a  bonnet  like 
that  of   Scottish    Highlanders,   but 
ijn  ing  on  the  front  of  it  a  large  pearl 
— ^the  only  ornament  he  wore.     On 
^vLs  entrance  into  the  tent,  his  majesty 
luoanted   the   throne    by  the  front 
•^teps,  consecrated  to  his  use  alone. 
Three  of  the  principal  persons  of 
iiL^  honsdold  were  close  to  him,  and 
alwmys  *V^^^    ^    ^>°    upo°   ^^^^ 
knees.     The  princes  of  his  family, 
%^  tributaries,  and  great  officers  of 
sute,  haTti^  taken  Uieir  places,  tlie 
preiident  m  '  the  tribunal  of  rites' 
condu4;ted  the  ambassador,  attended 
br  his  page  and  interpreter,  to  the 
steps  or  the  throne,  on  the  left  side, 
vbich   is    in   China   accounted   the 
place  of  honour.    The  other  gentle- 
men of    the  embassy,  and  a  great 
Qomber  of  mandarins,  stood  at  the 
rpening  of  the  tait,  whence  most  of 
the  ceremonies  could  be  observed. 
The  emperor,  after  some  conversar 
uon  with  the  ambassador,  gave,  as 
die  first  present  to  bis  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, a  gem,  accounted  by  the  Chi- 
licse  of  high  value :  it  was  upwards 
« f  a  loot  long,  and  carved  into  the 
form  of  a  sceptre.     The  etiquette 
rcquinog  tliat  ambassadors  should, 
blades  the  presents  brought  in  the 
I  aroe  of  the  sovereign,  offer  others 
on  iheir  own    part,   his  excellency 
2od  h0  suite  respectfully  presented 


theirs;  which  Kien  Lung  conde- 
scended to  receive,  and  give  in  re- 
turn others  to  them.  (This  inter- 
change of  presents  is  an  indubitable 
proof  of  the  antiquity  and  primitive- 
ness  of  the  Chinese  nation.)  During 
the  ceremonies,  Kien  Lung  appeared 
perfectly  unreserved,  cheerful,  and 
unaffected.  Througliout  the  day, 
his  attention  to  his  guests  did  not 
abate ;  a  banquet  being  served,  he 
sent  them  several  dishes  from  his 
own  table ;  and  soon  after  the  am- 
bassador had  retired,'.he  transmitted  to 
him  presents  of  silk,  porcelain,  and  tea. 
The  next  example  of  civility  was  an 
invitation  to  see  the  pleasure-grounds 
of  Zhe-hol,  which  included  the  ut- 
most variety  of  surface ;  some  parts 
bearing  the  hardy  oaks  of  nortbera 
liills,  and  others  the  tender  plants  of 
southern  valleys ;  tlie  whole  exhibit- 
ing the  striking  contrast  of  rugged 
wUdness  and  cultivated  softness. 

After  many  interviews,  in  one  of 
which  there  was  a  ludicrous  scene  with 
the  Chinese  astronomers,  who  laughed 
heartily  on  hearing  explained  the 
Copernican  hypothesis,  and  the  New- 
tonian system  of  gravitation,  the 
embassy  quitted  China  for  England, 
having  remained  five  montlis  in  the 
country ;  during  whidi  more  know- 
ledge was  gained  by  Europeans,  of 
its  inhabitants  and  their  customs, 
than  had  been  acquired  in  as  many 
preceding  centuries.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Chinese  are  the  political  and 
almost  moral  antipodes  of  modem 
nations.  We  have  shown  how  the 
right  hand  yields  the  place  of  honour 
to  the  left,  and  how  white  usurps 
the  place  of  black :  to  these  may  be 
added,  hanging  liaving  the  precedence 
of  beheading,  the  nobles,  if  requisite, 
being  hung,  and  the  vulgar  be- 
heackd ;  and  whereas  in  Europe 
parents  transmit  nobility  to  their 
children,  a  man  of  China,  who  has 
been  illustrious  by  his  own  merit, 
communicates  the  honours  of  rank 
and  title,  not  to  his  descendants,  but 
to  his  deceased  progenitors.  As 
respects  'office*  in  China,  knowledge 
is  the  sole  passport  to  promotion; 
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and  all  aspirants  undergo  very  rigid 
examinations.  Tlie  population  of 
Pekin  is  understood  to  be  above  two 
tfiillions ;  but  Nanking  is  a  still 
larger  city.  The  canals  of  China 
are,  like  its  wall,  wonders  of  art : 
what  is  termed  '  the  great  canal'  is 
above  600  miles  long,  and  30,000 
men  were  employed  40  years  in  its 
construction.  Every  province  has 
its  canal,  with  branches  to  each  im- 
portant town.  (See  Lord  Amhenft 
JEmboity.) 

iNSUaRBCTION  OF  KoSCIUSKO,1794. 

— Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble,  though 
not  rich  family,  in  Lithuania,  was 
born  1 756,  and  educated  in  the  mili- 
tary school  at  Warsaw.  The  prince 
Adam  Czartoriski,  perceiving  his 
talents  and  industry,  made  him  se- 
cond lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  cadets, 
and  sent  him,  at  his  own  expense,  to 
France,  where  he  studied  drawing 
and  the  military  art.  Afler  his  re- 
turn he  was  made  captain.  But  the 
consequences  of  an  unhappy  passion 
for  the  daughter  of  Sosnowski,  mar- 
shal of  Lithuania  (who  was  after- 
wards married  to  the  prince  Joseph 
Lubomirski),  obliged  him  to  leave 
Poland ;  and,  being  thus  thrown 
upon  the  world,  he  engaged  under 
Washinston  in  the  revolt  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  that  contest  received  the  rank  of 

Ceral,  and  in  1786  returned  to  Fo- 
1.  When  the  Polish  army  was 
formed,  1 789,  the  diet  appointed  him 
a  major-ffcneral ;  and  aher  declaring 
himself  for  the  constitution  of  May 
drd,  1791,  he  served  under  prince 
Joseph  Poniatowski.  In  the  cam- 
paien  of  1792,  he  distinguished  him- 
self against  the  Russians  at  Zielc- 
neck  and  Dubicnka ;  and  at  the  lat- 
ter place,  under  cover  of  some  works 
which  he  had  thrown  up  in  the  course 
of  twenty  four  hours,  herepulsed,with 
4000  men,  three  successive  attacks 
of  18,000  Russians,  who  prevailed 
only  afler  the  loss  of  four  thousand 
men.  Kosciusko  retired  without 
liavtng  suffered  severely.  When  king 
Stanislaus  submitted  to  Catherine, 
Kosciusko,  with  sixteen  other  offi- 


cers, left  the  army,  and  retired  to 
Leipsic ;  and  the  legblative  assembly 
of  France  thereupon  gave  him  the 
rights  of  a  French  citizen.  The 
Poles  becoming  impatient  under  Rus- 
sian domination,  some  of  Kosciusko's 
friends  in  Warsaw  determined  to 
make  an  effort  for  freedom,  and  ac- 
cordingly elected  him  their  general, 
1 794 .  Kosciusko,  responding  to  the 
call,  went  to  the  frontier,  and  sent 
^nerals  Zajonczeck  and  Dsialynski 
into  the  Russian  provinces  of  Poland, 
to  prepare  every  thing  in  silence; 
but  when  the  Polish  army  luid  been 
merged  in  part  in  the  Russian,  and 
the  remainder  had  been  reduced  to 
15,000  men,  the  insurrection  broke 
out  before  the  time  fixed  on.  All 
now  flew  to  arms;  the  Russian 
garrison  was  immediately  expelled 
from  Cracow ;  the  citizens  formed 
the  act  of  confederation  of  Cracow, 
March  24th,  1794;  and  Kosci- 
usko, at  their  head,  called  upon  the 
Poles  to  restore  the  constitution 
of  May  3rd.  Kosciusko  then  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  Kussian  forces ; 
and  without  artillery,  at  the  head  of 
only  four  thousand  men,  part  of  whom 
were  armed  only  with  scythes  and 
pikes,  he  defeated  twelve  thousand 
of  his  opponents  at  Raclawice,  April 
the  4th .  His  army  was  now  increased 
to  nine  thousand  men,  and  he  formed 
a  junction  with  general  Grochowski. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Russian  gar  • 
risons  of  Warsaw  and  Wilna  had  been 
put  to  death,  or  made  prisoners  by 
the  Poles.  Kosciusko  checked  this 
outbreak  of  popular  fury, sent  troop 
against  Volhynia,  and  organized  tfic 
government  at  Warsaw.  He  march- 
ed  out  of  the  city  with  thirteen  tliou- 
sand  men,  to  oppose  seventeen  thou- 
sand Russians  and  Prussians,  attack- 
ed them  at  Czezekocini,  June  the 
6th,  but  was  defeated  after  an  obsti- 
nate conflict,  and  obliged  to  retreat 
to  his  intrenched  camp  before  War- 
saw. The  Prussians  having  soon 
after  taken  Cracow,  disturbances 
broke  out  in  Warsaw,  June  the  28th ; 
on  which  occasion  the  people  mur- 
dered a  part  of  the  prisoners,  and 
hung  some  Poles  who  were  connect- 
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'.[\    the    Rosdians.     But  Kosci- 

punished    tlie  guilty,  and  re- 

1    order.      The  king  of  Prussia 

rV^rmed  a  junction  with  the  Rus- 

,    zlimI    besieged    Warsaw    with 

thousand    men.      Kosciusko, 

;  vf*r,   kept  up  the  courage  of  his 

f  rT,nn«i  ;    and  after  two  montlis 

.«';dy  fighting,  he  repelled,  with 

•ou'sand  men,  a  general  assault. 

( TTc-at    Poland  now  rose  under 

'  rowski  against  the  Prussians. 

'  ire u instance,  together  with  the 

•t'  a  body  of  artillery,  compelled 

-.  ri ::;  of  Prussia  to  raise  the  siege 

'*  rirsaw-       Thus  did   Kosciusko, 

an    army    of   20,000    regular 

T»^,   and   40,000  armed  peasants, 

.  iiin  himself  against  four  hostile 

<>r^       amounting      together     to 

•■  inj  Etien.      His  great  power con- 

i    in    the   confidence  which  the 

^  reposed   in  him  ;  and  it  must 

;.>jwed  that  he  dbplayed  the  in- 

t '  y  and  disinterestedness  of  Wash- 

♦  .n,  wtfa    the  activity  of  Csisar. 

attended    to  procunng  supplies, 

rincended  the  raising  and  pay- 

>t  rif  money,  prevented  plundering 

i  (rxuA,  and  was  equally  inde&ti- 

1^  in  the  coundl  and  in  the  field. 

>  da\-3  and  nights,  all  his  powers, 

■e   devoted  to  his  country.     He 

.red  the  administration  of  justice, 

.  -iied   bondage,  and    finally    re- 

->d  to  the  nation.  May  the  20th, 

the    sopreroe    national    council 

-:i     he     established,    the    great 

Mrer  wiiich  had  been  delegated  to 

'..     Tl»e    empress    Catherine    at 

.th  decided    the   contest  by  an 

rw helming  superiority  of  numbers. 

warov  defeated    the  'Poles  under 

mkoi*-ski  at   Brzec,  in  Volhynia, 

trmber  the  I8th  and  19th;  Rep- 

ji  penetfated    through   Lithuania, 

,i  formed  an  nnion  with  Suwarov ; 

.:  ('cneral   Fersen  was  to  support 

-m'wirh  12,000  men.     To  prevent 

>.  Ko^iusko  marched  ^'«""  J^ ": 

^  with  2L0OO    men.         ^omnski 

"  to  Lve  supported   him  with  bs 

.to ime  wipi  «        jans  mtercept- 

iihe  messenger,      j.         j,   attacked 
.11  armies  under  ^  ^^ 


the  Poles,  who  were  not  more  than 
one-third  the  strength  of  the  Rus- 
sians, October  tlie  1 0th,  at  Mac- 
ziewice(about  50  miles  from  Warsaw) ; 
they  were  three  times  repulsed,  but, 
on  the  fourth  attack,  they  broke 
through  the  Polish  lines.  Kosciusko 
fell  from  his  horse,  covered  with 
wounds,  exclaiming,  '  Finu  Pok>- 
nife !'  and  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
enemy.  In  losing  him,  his  country 
lost  ail.  Suwarov  stormed  Praga, 
November  the  4th  ;  Warsaw  capitu- 
lated on  the  9th;  Madalinski  left 
Great  Poland ;  an  Austrian  army 
appeared  before  Lublin.  But  the 
noble  eflbrts  of  the  conquered  had 
awakened  tlie  regard  of  Europe  to- 
wards the  unhappy  country ;  and  the 
dearest  hopes  of  the  nation — the  r^ 
storation  of  their  monarchy  with  a 
free  constitution—found  a  powerful 
support  in  public  opinion.  Though 
Catherine  had  caused  Kosciusko  and 
his  colleagues,  who  were  prisoners  of 
war,  to  be  thrown  into  a  state  prison, 
Paul  I.  gave  them  their  liberty,  and 
distinguished  Kosciusko  by  marks  of 
his  esteem.  IJe  even  offered  his  own 
sword  to  the  general,  who  modestly 
declined  its  acceptance,  with  these 
touching  words :  '  I  no  longer  need 
a  sword}  sire,  since  1  have  no  longer 
a  country ;'  and  to  the  day  of  his 
death  he  would  never  again  wear  a 
sword.  Paul  then  presented  him 
with  1500  peasants,  and  his  friend 
Niemcewicz,  the  poet,  with  1000; 
but  when  arrived  on  the  Russian 
frontier,  Kosciusko  declined  this 
munificent  token  of  royal  esteem  by  a 
letter,  lie  and  his  friend  now  went 
by  the  way  of  Paris  and  London  (in 
both  which  capitals  Kosciusko  was 
treated  with  distinction),  to  America, 
1797;  and  though,  when  Napoleon 
subsequently  formed  the  plan  of  re- 
storing Poland,  in  order  to  mjure  Rus- 
sia and  extend  his  own  power  over 
the  east  of  Europe,  Kosciusko  was 
offered  a  command,  he  would  take 
no  part  in  the  struggle,  (which  was 
conducted  by  Dombrowski  in  1807 
and  1808),  being  prevented,  he  de- 
clared, by  having  given  his  word  to 
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Paul  L  never  to  serve  against  the 
Russians.  To  Napoleon's  proposals 
he  answered,  'that  he  would  exert 
himself  in  the  cause  of  Poland,  when 
he  saw  the  country  possessed  of  its 
ancient  territories,  and  having  a  free 
constitution/  Fouch^,  the  French 
minister,  tried  every  means  to  carry 
him  to  Poland ;  but  he  refused,  and 
an  appeal  to  the  Poles,  which  ap- 
peared under  his  name  in  the  Moni- 
teur  of  November  the  1st,  1806,  he 
declared    to  be  spurious.      Ha\nng 

Eurdiased  an  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  Fontainebleau,  he  lived 
there  in  retirement  until  1814,  when 
he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Alexander, 
asking  of  him  an  amnesty  for  the 
Poles  in  foreign  lands,  and  request- 
ins  him  to  become  king  of  Poland, 
and  to  give  the  country  a  free  consti- 
tution like  that  of  England.  A  fall 
with  his  horse  from  a  precipice,  not 
far  from  Vevay,  occasioned  his  death, 
in  his  62nd  year,  October,  1817,  at 
Soleure.  He  was  never  married. 
In  1618,  the  emperor  Alexander  re- 
moved his  bo<hr,  and  had  it  deposited 
in  the  tomb  ot  the  kings  of  Cracow : 
and  all  the  women  of  Poland  went 
into  mourning  for  his  loss. 

Maroon  Insurrection,  1795. — 
The  runaway  slaves  of  Jamaica  and 
Cuba,  as  they  escaped  year  after  year 
from  their  respective  masters,  congre- 
gated in  the  woods  on  the  north  side 
of  Jamaica,  and  there,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Maroons,  passed  a  preda^ 
tory  life.  In  1738  the  assembly  ap- 
pomted  garrisons,  from  whose  bar- 
racks excursions  were  from  time  to 
time  made  against  them  ;  neverthe- 
less the  contest  went  on  till  articles 
of  pacification  were  concluded  with 
the  insurgents,  1 738.  This  peace  was 
tolerably  observed  till  July,  1795, 
when  two  Maroons  of  Trelawney 
town,  having  been  found  guilty  by  a 
jury  of  stealing  some  pigs,  were  pu- 
nistied  with  thirtv-nuie  lashes  each. 
The  proceeding  drove  the  Maroons 
into  open  revolt ;  and  a  bloody  and 
successful  war  was  waged  by  these 
savages  against  the  whole  force  that 
the  government  could  raise.     At  last 


the  assembly,  though  with  much  re- 
luctance, sent  to  the  island  of  Cuba 
for  one  hundred  blood-hounds,  and 
engaged  a  number  of  Spanish  chas- 
seurs to  direct  their  operations.  These 
animals  are  used  in  Cuba  to  pursue 
wild  bullocks,  which  they  drive  from 
such  heights  and  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains as  are  inaccessible  to  the  hun- 
ters. When  these  new  allies  were 
landed  at  Mont^o  Bay,  in  Decem- 
ber, the  wild  and  formidable  appear- 
ance of  both  men  and  dogs  spread  terror 
through  the  place.  Tlie  streets  were 
clear^,  all  doors  were  shut,  and  not 
a  negro  ventured  to  stir  out,  while 
the  muzzled  animals,  ferociously  mak- 
ing at  every  object,  and  dragging  for- 
ward the  chasseurs,  who,  with  diffi- 
culty held  them  in  with  heavy  rat- 
tling chains,  proceeded  onwards. 
Anxious  to  review  the  chasseure,  ge- 
neral Walpole  arrived  at  Seven  Ri- 
vers, where  the  Spaniards,  forty  in 
number,'soon  appeared,  at  the  end  of 
a  gentle*  acclivity,  drawn  out  in  a 
line,  with  their  dogs  in  front,  unmuz- 
zled, and  held  by  cotton  ropes.  On 
receiving  the  command  *  fire,  the  men 
discharged  their  fusils,  to  ascertain 
what  effect  would  be  produced  on 
the  dogs,  if  engaged  under  a  fire  of 
the  Maroons.  The  volley  was  no 
sooner  discharged,  than  the  do^s 
rushed  forward  with  the  greatest 
fury,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  Spa- 
niards, who  were  dragged  on  by  them 
with  irresistible  force.  Some  of  the 
animals,  maddened  by  the  shout  of 
attack,  seized,  while  held  back  by  the 
ropes,  on  the  stocks  of  the  guns  in  the 
hands  of  their  keepers,  and  tore  pieces 
out  of  them.  Their  impetuosity  was 
such,  that  the  general  found  it  neces- 
sary to  get  expeditiously  into  the 
chaise  from  which  he  had  alighted ; 
and  if  the  most  strenuous  exertions 
had  not  been  made  to  stop  them, 
they  would  most  certainly  have  seized 
upon  his  horses.  A  scene  so  terrific 
had  its  effect.  General  Walpole  was 
ordered  to  advance  upon  the  Maroon 
territory  on  the  14th  of  January  fol- 
lowing, witli  his  dogs  in  the  rear. 
Their  fame,  however,  had  reached  the 
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UtroooB ;  and  tiie  general  had  pene- 
tated  but  a  ihort  way  into  the  woods, 
wbai  a  supplication  for  mercy  was 
brou^jbt  £tom  the  enemy,  and  i260  of 
them  fiCMNi  afterwards  sarrendered,  on 
BO  other  condition  than  a  promise  of 
their  tiTes.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe 
that  not  a  drop  of  biood  was  spilt  af- 
ter file  dog;E»  arrived  in  the  island: 
the  war  terminated  with  the  expatria- 
tion to  Hali&x  of  every  Maroon  who 
did  not  swear  to  leave  his  predatory 
habits ;  and  from  that  period  to  this 
day,  tiiie  Maiooos  have  been  known  as 
quiet  occupiers  of  a  few  towns,  built 
by  tbemselves  in  those  forests  of  Ja- 
iiiaica»  wfaerdn  they  at  first  became  a 
community. 

The  blood-hound  is  a  sagacious 
species  of  dog,  not  peculiar  to  Cuba. 
The  '  sleug^  hnnd'  may  be  called 
the  feudal  dc^,  since  no  baronial  cas- 
tle was  tbooght  complete  without 
one ;  and  connected  with  many  a  ro- 
mantic stotyof  the  middle  ages  have 
been  hs  unerring  attempts  to  track  the 
object  of  his  pursuit  across  pathless 
wiJds,  and  through  seeminf^y  imper- 
vioas  thickets,  to  his  pla^  of  con- 
cealment. Our  own  ancestors  soon 
diseoveted  the  infallibility  of  the 
blood-hound  in  tracing  any  animal, 
living  or  dead,  to  its  resting-place; 
and  they  accordingly  took  pains  to 
trasn  him  early  for  the  purposes  of 
wood-craft,  war,  or  *  following  gear/ 
as  the  pursuit  after  pmpeitj  plun- 
dered in  a  border  fomy  was  termed. 

AtAJoeRD  Escape  op  the  Dauphin, 
1 795^ — After  the  close  of  the  French 
Revolution,  many  attempts  were  made 
to  induce  tlie  world  to  believe  that 
the  due  de  Normandie,  or,  as  he  is 
called  in  history,  Louis  XVII.,  had 
escaped  ftom  the  hands  of  his  perse- 
cQtorSy  and  was  yet  alive.     Many 
ptetenderB,  of  course,  arose  to  sub- 
stantiate the  assertion ;  and  the  last 
of  theses  sinoe  his  expulsion  from 
Trance  by  Louis  Pliilippe  a  few  years 
back,  fass  taken  up  his  abode  in  Eng- 
land, and  pabiisbed  his  case.   To  be- 
gin with  his  escape  from  the  Temple. 
Laaren^  his  keeper  (he  affirms),  con- 
tnVcda  hkimg-p^^ce  in  an  old  lum- 


ber-room in  the  garret,  at  the  top  of 
the  tower  of  the  Temple,  into  whi  eh 
one  night  he  was  conveyed  h  alf 
asleep,  under  the  effects  of  a  dose  of 
opium.  A  great  doll  was  put  into 
his  bed.  This  was  done  just  as 
the  guard  was  changed ;  the  said 
guard,  satisfied  #ith  seeing  a  sleeping 
figure,  and  not  surprised  at  his  si- 
lence, which  was  habitual,  gave  no 
alarm  at  the  time  ;  and  as  watch  was 
kept  only  at  tlie  entrance  of  the 
tower,  nothing  was  easier  than  to 
take  him  up  stairs  unperceived.  The 
substitution  was  discovered,  however, 
that  night:  and  the  government, 
alarmed,  procured  immediately  a  deaf 
and  dumb  child,  who  took  the  dau- 
phin's place  in  prison,,  and  was  treated 
exactly  as  the  latter  liadbeen.  His 
friends  sent  off  another  child  to 
Strasburg,  as  a  blind  ;  and,  so  far  as 
we  learn  from  the  book,  no  suspi- 
cion fell  upon  Laurenz,  nor  did  they 
ever  think  of  searching  the  old  lum- 
ber-room. Laurenz,  it  seems,  sup- 
plied him  with  food  from  time  to 
time;  and  there  he  remained  from 
the  end  of  October,  1794,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  1705.  Meanwhile, 
when,  in  spite  of  their  precautions, 
it  was  whispered  abroad  that  the  real 
dauphin  was  no  longer  in  the  Temple, 
the  government  decided  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  child  should  die,  lest  the 
imposture  should  be  discovered.  They 
therefore  caused  poison  to  be  mixed 
with  his  food,  and  sent  the  physician 
Dessault  to  visit  him,  on  pretence  of 
humanity.  Dessault  saw  the  case  at 
once,  gave  the  child  an  antidote,  and 
at  the  same  time  declared  that  he 
was  not  the  dauphin.  Dessault  died 
the  next  day ;  poison^,  as  the  narra- 
tive asserts.  Meanwliile  Josephine 
(at  that  time  the  mistress  of  Barras, 
and  eventually  empress),  ignorant  of 
the  trick,  procured  we  deaf  and 
dumb  child  (whom  she  supposed  to 
be  the  dauphin),  to  be  carriwi  off;  a 
ricketty  child  from  the  hospitals  was 
again  substituted  by  the  government ; 
he  was  attended  by  other  physicians, 
who  had  never  seen  either  the  former 
child  or  the  dauphin,  and  died  on  the 
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8th  of  July,  1795.  On  the  day  be- 
fore his  burial,  the  body  was  re- 
moved to  the  dauphin's  hiding-place ; 
the  dauphin,  again  drugged  with 
opium,  was  placed  in  the  coffin.  On 
the  road  to  the  cemetery  the  supposed 
body  was  taken  out,  and  concealed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  <farriage,  and  the 
coffin  filled  with  rubbish ;  and  the 
dauphin's  friends  re-entered  Paris, 
and  placed  him  in  a  place  of  safety. 
Scarcely  was  this  done,  when  the  se- 
cret was  discovered.  The  coffin  was 
disinterred,  and  buried  in  another 
spot,  and  eveiy  exertion  used  to  dis- 
cover the  prince's  retreat;  but  for 
some  time  ineffectually.  After  bis 
escape,  he  felt  sick,  was  removed  into 
the  country,  recaptured,  and  shortly 
after  escaped  again  by  the  help  of 
Josephine,  who  was  apprised  of  his 
situation  by  a  Monsieur  6  This 

Monsieur  B ,  and  another  man, 

named  Montmorin,  carried  him  to 
Italy.  On  the  French  invasion  of 
that  country,  they  took  shipping  for 

England.     B was  murdered,  the 

prince  was  captured  at  sea,  disco- 
vered, and  again  imprisoned ;  but 
Montmorin  escaped,  and  in  1803  ma- 
naged to  deliver  him  again.  Again 
he  was  detected,  and  early  in  1804 
thrown  into  a  vaulted  dungeon,  where 
he  languished  nearly  five  years  in 
darkness  and  solitude,  with  no  com- 
panions but  rats  ;  till  at  length  the 
faithful  Montmorin  again  procured 
his  deliverance,  and  carried  him  to 
Frankfort,  1809.  Here  they  lived 
together  for  some  months  in  safety 
and  concealment ;  and  here  the  al- 
leged dauphin  learned  German,  and 
watchmakmg.  Afler  this,  the  nar- 
rator and  Montmorin  fell  in  with  a 
party  of  Schill's  volunteers,  who,  with 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  Oels,  were 
engaged  in  effecting  their  celebrated 
retreat  to  England  from  Germany, 
Some  French  troops,  however,  sur- 
prised the  party,  and  Montmorin  was 
killed :  his  companion  was  wounded 
and  captured,  but  not  recognized. 
He  was  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of 
Wesel,  but  managed  to  escape  thence 
with  a  young  Prussian,  named  Frie- 


derichs,  and  on  foot  they  travelled 
throughWestphalia,  sleeping  in  woods 
by  day,  and  walking  by  night.  Fric- 
dericlis,  however,  was  taken  and 
hanged  one  morning,  when  he  had 
lefl  his  wallet  and  his  friend  in  a 
hollow  tree,  to  seek  for  provbions. 
The  latter  pursued  his  journey,  car- 
rying his  deceased  comrade's  wallet 
along  with  him,  and  on  the  frontiers 
of  Prussia  met  a  gentleman  in  a  car- 
riage, who  took  pity  on  the  wanderer, 
and  carried  him  to  Berlin.  This  per- 
sonage asked  how  he  meant  to  live ; 
and  being  told  he  had  no  money,  bid 
him  look  in  the  wallet,  which  he  had 
never  opened;  whereupon,  ripping 
up  the  seams,  he  discovered  1600 
francs  of  gold.  Wishing  him  joy  of 
the  prize,  the  gentleman  put  iiim 
down  at  the  Aigle  Noire.  Af^er 
some  fruitless  efforts  to  find  out  Frie- 
derichs'  friends,  the  narrator  appro- 
priated the  money  to  his  own  sub- 
sistence ;  and  he  then  set  up  as  a 
watchmaker,  in  a  hired  apartment,  to 
earn  his  bread.  This  was  in  1810, 
being  then  twenty-five.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that,  after  many  vain  at- 
tempts to  gain  admission  to  the  du- 
chess d'Angouleme,  and  other  rem- 
nants of  the  family  of  Louis  XVI., 
the  narrator,  who  liad  at  length  mai^ 
ricd,  ventured  to  Paris,  1893,  whence 
he  was  driven  by  the  government, 
1 836,  for  alleged  offences.  While  at 
Paris,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
been  seen  by  two  females,  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,  whose  testimony 
is  of  value,  however  possible  it  may- 
be tliat,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  they 
should  fall  into  error.  Madame  de 
Rambaud,  who  was  with  the  dauphin 
from  the  hour  of  his  birth  as  a  nurse, 
to  the  date  of  his  captivity  in  the 
Temple,  seven  years  and  a  half,  and 
Madame  St.  Hilaire,  another  old  ser- 
vant of  the  royal  household,  who 
had  always  believed  that  the  dauphin 
really  escaped,  saw  the  pretending 
due  of  Normandie  first  in  1833  ;  and 
both  bein^  convinced  of  his  identity 
with  Louis  XVI L,  the  latter,  in  a 
letter  to  the  duchess  d'Angoul^me, 
sister  of  Louis  XVIL  thus  writes  : 
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'  God,  my  conscience,  and  the  salva- 
doQ  ofniTsoul,  impose  on  me  the  obli- 
gation of  infonning  your  royal  high- 
ness that  your   unhappy  brother  is 
living,  and  that  he  is  now  with  us. 
1  haTc  no  hesitation  in  assuring  your 
royal  highness  that  I  believe  in  the 
i«lenti  ty  of  tiiis unhappy  prince,  as  firm- 
ly as  I  believe  in  God,  and  in  his  di- 
vine Son,  the  Saviour  of  the  world/ 
The   duchess,  however,  lias  ever 
refused  to  see  the  aspirant ;  and  this 
refusal,  together  with  the  fact  of  his 
life  having  been  attempted  both  in 
France  and  England,  has  given  colour 
to  pretensions,  which,  however  empty, 
derive  something  of  importance  when 
reference  is  made  to  the  singularly 
imperfect  proo&  and  almost  contra- 
dictory   statements     given    by    the 
French  revolutionary  government  to 
the  public,  regarding  the  dauphin's 
death.     The  following  are  extracts 
from  tlie  register  of  deaths,  and  tlie 
proc^  verbal  of  the  au/onsy,  or  in- 
spection of  the  medical  officers.  '  On 
^-Ith  Prairial,  year  3,  (12th  of  June, 
J  795),  died  Louis  Charles  Capet  at 
three  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Temple, 
son  of  Louis  Capet,  last  king  of  the 
French,  and  of    Marie   Antoinette 
Josephine  Jeanne  of  Austria*  Signed 
by   Ditsser,  commissary   of    police, 
Etienne  Lasne,  keeper  of  the  Temple, 
calling  himself  a  neighbour,   Remi 
Bigot,  labourer,  of  Gl  Temple-street, 
calling  himself  a  friend,  and  Robin, 
public  officer,  witnesses.*    The  au- 
topsy was  conducted  by  doctors  Pel- 
Jetan,  Dumangin,  Jcanroy,  and  Las- 
sus.      '  Having  all   four  arrived,  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the 
outer  gate  of  the  Temple,  we  were 
there  received  by  the  commissaries, 
who  took  us  into  the  tower.      Upon 
reacliing  the  apartment  on  the  second 
floor,  in  an  inner  room  we  found  the 
dead  body  of  a  child,  who  seemed  to 
us  to  be  about  ten  years  old,  which 
the  commissaries  told  us  was  that  of 
the  son  of  Louis   Capet,  and  which 
two  of  us  recognised  as  the  child 
which  thev  had  attended  for  some 
davs  '  tiie  'above-mentioned  commis- 
sanes  declared  to  ws  that  this  child 
Jiad  died  on    the  preceding  day,  to- 


wards  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
On  the  21st  Prairial,  the  deputy 
Sevcstre  ascended  the  tribune  of  the 
Convention,  and  made  the  following 
report :  '  Citizens  ;  for  some  time 
past  the  son  of  Capet  was  suffering 
from  a  swelling  in  tne  right  knee,  and 
in  the  left  wrist ;  on  the  15th  Floreal, 
the  pains  increased,  the  patient  lost 
his  appetite,  and  fever  succeeded. 
The  celebrated  Dessault,  medical 
officer,  was  appointed  to  visit  and 
prescribe  for  liim ;  his  talents  and 
probity  assured  us  that  no  care  could 
be  wanting  which  humanity  could 
dictate.  However,  the  disease  as- 
sumed a  verv  serious  appearance.  On 
the  IGth  ot  this  month  (4th  June, 
1 795),  Dessault  died.  To  take  his 
place,  the  committee  appointed  citi- 
zen Pelletan,  a  well  known  medical 
officer,  and  with  him  was  joined 
citizen  Dumangin,  first  physician  to 
the  hospital  of  health.  Their  bulletin 
of  eleven  o'clock  yesterday  morning 
announced  alarming  symptoms  in  tlie 
patient ;  and  at  a  quarter  past  two 
in  the  afternoon,  we  received  news 
of  the  deatli  of  Capet's  son.  The 
committee  of  general  safety  have 
charged  me  to  make  tliis  known  to 
you.  All  is  verified ;  here  are  the 
procts  verbaur,  which  will  be  depo- 
sited and  remain  in  your  archives.' 

Naiiokal  Distress  in  England, 
1795. — The  vast  weight  of  taxation 
arising  from  the  duration  of  the  war, 
and  the  high  price  of  bread  T fifteen 
pence  the  quartern)  occasionea  many 
disturbances  amongst  the  lower  or- 
ders. At  length,  to  relieve  the  bur- 
then of  additional  imposts,  the  pa- 
triotic portion  of  the  wealthy  in  the 
kingdom  raised,  in  the  short  space  of 
fifteen  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  a 
loan,  to  support  the  government,  to 
the  amount  of  18,000,000/.!  In  1797, 
the  Bank  was  compelled  to  give  up 
its  issue  of  specie,  and  to  send  forth 
paper ;  and  for  the  better  accommo- 
dation of  the  public,  notes  of  1/.  va- 
lue were  then  for  the  first  time  al- 
lowed, without  in  any  way  aflecting 
public  credit,  notwithstanding  the 
alarm  such  a  measure  occasioned. 

British  Guiana  founded,  1 796.— 
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This  English  colony,  composing  the 
settlements  on  the  rivers  Esseqiiibo, 
Demarara,  and  Berbice,  and  covering 
an  area  of  nearly  100,000  square 
miles,  extends  200  milei  from  east 
to  west,  along  that  portion  of  South 
America  termed  the  Main,  formed 
by  the  deltas  of  the  Amazon  and  Ori- 
noco. The  other  portion  of  Guiana 
is  divided  between  the  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  and  French.  In  1580 
the  Dutch  first  colonized  this  coast; 
and  although  driven  out  by  the  In- 
dians, at  the  instigation  of  the  Spa- 
niards, they  returned  in  1602,  and  re- 
ported their  colony  in  so  flourishing 
a  condition  1621,  that  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment undertook  to  supply  it  with 
negro  slaves  from  Africa,  for  the  pro- 
secuting of  which  trade  a  company 
was  formed,  and  a  monopoly  granted. 
Essequibo  was,  in  1665,  taken  by  the 
English,  and  various  contests  for  that 
part  of  Berbice  were  carried  on  at 
times  by  French  and  British  till  1763, 
the  Dutch  always  maintaining  their 
ground  against  both  nations.  In  1 763, 
however,  a  negro  insurrection  began 
in  Berbice,  which  raged  a  year,  deso- 
lating the  Dutch  possessions;  and 
they  all  surrendered  to  the  English 
admiral,  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  1796. 
By  the  peace  of  Amiens,  1 80 1  ,they  were 
restored  to  the  Dutch,  but  were  again 
seized  in  1803,  and  liave  ever  since 
belonged  to  Great  Britain.  In  1812 
die  district  of  Essequibo  was  merged 
in  Demerara — and  those  two  again  in 
Berbice  1831 ;  and  the  three  have 
ever  since  constituted  what  is  now 
called  British  Guiana. 

British  Guiana  is  a  ttat  country, 
admirably  adapted  for  plantations  of 
sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  plantains. 
Liarge  quantities  of  these,  with  rum 
and  molasses,  are  annually  exported. 
From  the  lowness  of  the  level,  the 
Demerara  portion  is,  like  Holland, 
drained  by  canals  and  sluices,  with 
lofty  dikes  or  mounds  of  mud,  of 
considerable  thickness,  embanking 
each  estate,  and  kept  in  repair,  toge- 
ther with  the  numerous  bridges,  bv 
the  proprietors  of  the  land  in  whicn 
they  are  situated.    As  the  country  is 


ascended  from  80  to  100  miles  inland, 
its  fine  savannahs  are  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  a  beautiful  hiU  and  dale 
territory,  varied  with  high  and  fre- 
quently rocky  lands.    Tlie  Demerara 
governors  have  been,  1796,  M.  Beau- 
jon;    1806,  Henry  Bentinck ;    1818, 
major-general  Murray;  1824,  sir  B. 
Urban;  18dd,sir  J.  C.Smyth  ;  1838, 
Henry   Light,  Esq.      The   Berbice 
governors :  1 796,  governor  Van  Baten- 
burg;    1806,  lieutenant-colonel    Ni- 
cholson and  general   Montgomery  ; 
1809,  Wm.  Woodley;  1810, major- 
general   Dalrymple;    1811,    Robert 
Gordon;  1813,  major  Grant;  1814, 
W.  Bentinck ;  1820,  major  Thistle- 
thwayte    and    sir  John   Cameron ; 
1821,  Harry  Beard,  who  was  in  office 
at  the  period  of  the  union  of  the  two 
settlements,  1833,  when  sir  D.  B.  Ur- 
ban was  made  sole  governor  of  Bri- 
tish Guiana.     A  serious  insurrection 
of  the  slaves  took  place  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Demerara  river  in  1823, 
which  was  finally  suppressed,    and 
Mr.  Smith,  a  missionary  of  the  LfOn- 
don  society,  condemned  to  death  for 
inciting  the  negroes  to  rebeUion,  a 
sentence  which  was   commuted    to 
total  banishment  from  the  West  In- 
dies :  Mr.  Smith  died  in  prison  pend- 
ing the  sentence.    It  should  be  ob- 
served that    the   mortality  of  Eu- 
ropeans,   on    the    early    coloniza- 
tion of  Guiana,  was  very  great,  partly 
owing  to  torrid  heat  acting  on  a 
moist  soil  and  luxuriant  vegetation 
pregnant  with  animal  and  vegetable 
decomposition,  and  partly  owing  to 
the  intemperate  habits  of  the  settlers, 
and  their  non-conformity  with  the 
customs  of  tlie  country  and  the  dic- 
tates of  nature.    Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, as  the  coast  became  clear€M], 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air  was  ad- 
mitted, the  health  of  British  Guiana 
has  materially  improved,  and  may 
now  be  considered  as  good  as  the 
nature    of  a   country  will  permit, 
where  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
rain  falls  annually.     Diiring  the  wet 
seasons  (of  which  there  are  two,  each 
lasting  three  months,  Dec.  Jan.  Feb. 
and  June,  July,  Aug.)  the  wind  is 
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la   south  to   'west,  and    t^he    run 

n  dt<cends  in  torrents,  sometimes 

two  or  three  days  -witliout  inter- 

5-ioQ.     At  these   periods    our  sai- 

r  say  *  it  only  leaves  off  raining  to 

u:mence  pouring.*       The    dry  sea- 

fi  is  exceedingly  delightful ;    the 

niing    twilight,     commencing   at 

ir.  ^dually  unveils  a  deep  azure 

y,    over  wfcich     the     sun    crosses 

id\4ssiy  from  the  oc^ean  to  the  in- 

tH  mountains,  hehind  -which  it  sets. 

it?  invigorating  sea-breeze  sets  in 

U'Ti,   giving  animation  to   nature, 

d  continues  to  blow  with  increas- 

::  vijrour  tiU  sunset  at  six,  when  it 

-uiTialiy  dies  away.     The  governor, 

.  in  the  old  Dutch  arrangement,  is 

^- -ted  by  a  council  of  kiezers. 

MCTISCY     AMONGST      THE      BbITISH 

\i  LOB.S,   1 797. — The  spirit  of  insur- 

jvtion,  which  had  been  unchained 

.   France,  was  fiist  spreading  over 

>,:rope  ;  and  as  the  rabble  in  Eng- 

±:  .d  had  been  in  a  ferment  for  two 

^  r^,   the  disaffection  at  last  spread 

•-'  t\\&  seamen  of  tlie  channel-fleet, 

t  S  pithead,  who  deprived  their  of- 

c  -_  rs    of  command,  and  threatened 

Mr  lives-     On  receiving  an  increase 

T  pay,  these  returned  to  their  duty ; 

•  tit  under  one  Parker,  a  more  formi- 

.  -:.ie  insurrection  broke  out  amongst 

r'.o   vessels  at  the  Nore.     Very  ex- 

\ '.  ^Ta  gant  demands  being  now  made, 

:!•  ivemment  proceeded  to  take  vigor- 

!  .MS  measures  ;  and  after  some  time, 

t»:e  mutineers,  ship  by  ship,  surren- 

ilt.red,  and  many  of  the  ringleaders 

Mf<-re  hanged.     It  was  to  encourage 

loval  sentiments  amongst  the  sailors, 

t.iiit   diaries  Dibdin  at    this    time 

■wrote  his  admirable  sea-songs ;  and 

5f>  productive  were  they  of  the  object 

\\vi'  author  had  in  view,  that  the  go- 

Mrnment  awarded  him  a  pension. 

Trisidad  made  ak  English  Co- 
toNT,  /7J^.— Tliis  isle  was  discover- 
ed  h'  Columbus  1408,  and  named 
hylii'm  ID  honour  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
intv.    his  90  miles  long,  and  50 

?ma.     U  was  j    ^cter,  and  of 

fanbs,  of  a  '?.'jf,^''eolour   for  that 


race ;  and  it  was  left  for  the  Span- 
iards to  subdue  them,  1588,  when 
those  who  escaped  a  sanguinary  death 
were  drafted  off  to  the  Hispaniola 
mines.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  visited 
Tnnidad  1595,  and  found  the  inha> 
bitants  cultivating  excellent  tobacco 
and  sugar-canes.  The  Spaniards,  to 
divert  his  attention,  described  to  him 
the  El-Dorado,  wliere  tlie  rivers  were 
full  of  gold-dust;  but  on  Raleigh's 
return  from  exploring  the  Orinoco, 
he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  In- 
dians, marched  with  them,  attacked 
and  carried  by  assault  the  capital  of 
San  Josef,  and  put  the  garrison  of 
30  men  to  the  sword.  Tlie  popula- 
tion and  trade  of  Trinidad  had  he- 
come  nearly  extinguished  from  unex- 
plained causes  by  1783,  wlien  Don 
Josef  Chacon,  a  naval  captain,  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  a  taste  for  agricul- 
ture, and  encouraged  all  Spaniards 
to  quit  the  French  colonies,  (now 
disturbed  by  the  revolution),  and  re- 
pair to  tlie  island  under  his  sway.  In 
a  brief  space  of  time  tlie  whole  face 
of  the  settlement  was  changed :  the 
handsome  capital  of  Puerta  d^Espana 
usurped  the  place  of  a  few  fishers* 
wretched  palm-leaved  huts,  and  Tri- 
nidad was  constituted  an  important 
dependency  of  the  Caraccas.  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing the  island,  and  constituting  it 
a  British  colony,  1797.  The  gover- 
nors have  been :— 1801,  sir  Thomas 
Picton  ;  1803,  general  Hislop  ;  1812, 
sir  R.  Woodford;  1828,  sir  L. 
Grant;  1833  sir  G.  Hill.  Trinidad 
appears  at  a  distance  like  an  immense 
ridge  of  rocks ;  but  on  entering  the 
gulf  of  Paria,  a  most  magnificent 
panorama  is  presented  to  the  eye  of 
tlie  voyager.  To  the  east,  the  watei  s 
of  the  mighty  Orinoco  dispute  as  it 
were  the  empire  of  the  ocean  ;  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Cumana  rise  in 
stupendous  majesty  in  the  back- 
ground ;  and  on  the  west  appear  the 
cape,  headlands,  mountains,  hills, 
rallies  and  plains  of  Trinidad,  en- 
amelled witli  eternal  verdure,  and 
presenting  a  coup  d'oeil,  to  which 
the  Old  World  affords  no  parallel. 
Port  of  Spain,  the  cajiital,  embosom- 
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ed  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  is  one 
of  the  finest  towns  in  the  West  In- 
dies. The  numerous  buildings  are 
of  an  imposing  appearance,  and  con- 
structed of  massive  cut  stone.  No 
houses  are  allowed  to  be  erected  of 
wood,  or  independent  of  a  prescribed 
form :  the  streets  are  wide,  long, 
shaded  with  trees,  and  laid  out  in 
parallel  lines  from  the  land  to  the 
sea,  intersected,  but  not  intercepted, 
by  cross  streets,  thus  catching  every 
breeze  tlmt  blows ;  and,  as  in  most 
tropical  climates,  there  is  a  delight- 
ful embowered  public  walk.  There 
are  several  craters  in  tlie  isle,  and 
south  of  Cape  de  la  Brea  is  a  subma- 
rine volcano,  which  occasionally  boils 
up,  and  discharges  a  quantity  of  pe- 
troleum :  in  the  east  part  of  the  island 
is  another,  which  in  March  and  June 
gives  detonations  resembling  thunder: 
these  are  succeeded  by  flames  and 
smoke,  and,  some  minutes  after,  pieces 
of  bitumen,  as  black  and  brilliant  as 
jet,  are  thrown  on  shore.  But  the 
most  singular  object  to  the  stranger 
is  the  mineral  pitch  lake  of  La  Brea, 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It 
occupies  a  small  peninsula,  jutting 
two  miles  into  the  sea ;  and  when 
/closely  examined,  is  found  to  consist 
of  bitumenous  scoriae,  vitrified  sand, 
and  earth,  all  cemented  together.  The 
mobility  of  the  surface  is  yery  re- 
markable. Where  an  islet,  apparent- 
ly solid  enough,  has  been  seen 
on  an  evening,  a  gulf  b  found  on  the 
following  morning ;  and  at  another 
part  of  the  lake  a  pitch  islet  has 
sprung  up,  to  be  in  its  turn  adorned 
with  the  most  luxuriant  v^etation, 
and  then  again  ingulfed.  Tlie  mar- 
gin of  this  Tartaric  Take  is  adorned  with 
beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers  ;  while 
tuflts  of  wild  pineapple  and  aloes, 
(pitch-loving  plants),  swarms  of  mag- 
nificent butterflies,  and  brilliant  hum- 
mine  birds,  enliven  a  scene,  which 
would  be  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
Stygian  lake  without  them.  The 
asphalte  of  the  lake  melts  like  seal- 
ingwax,  and,  when  mixed  with  grease 
or  common  pitch,  forms  an  excellent 
preservative  for  the  bottoms  of  ships. 


The  dry  season  in  Trinidad  begins 
with  December  and  ends  with  May  ; 
the  heat  then  increases,  and  is  at  its 
height  by  the  end  of  June  ;  storms 
commence,  and  augment  in  frequency 
and   violence    during    August    and 
September ;  and  in  October  they  oc- 
cur almost  daily,   accompanied    by 
torrents  of  r?iin.  Tliere  is  seldom  any 
fall  of  rain  diving  the  night ;  but  a 
heavy  shower,  without  wind,  usually 
precedes  sunrise  by  half  an     hour 
during  the  season.     The  government 
is    in  the    governor,    an    executive 
council  of  three,  and  a  leeislativc  of 
twelve.    The  cabildo  (similar  to  our 
municipal  corporations),    is  a  court 
having  power  to  raise  revenues  from 
licences  granted  to  certain   dealers, 
by  which  10,000/.  is  yearly  produced, 
and  applied  to  keep  the  streets  and 
market-house  of  Port  of   Spain    in 
repair,  and  to  pay  the  police.     Tlie 
laws  are  chiefly  Spanish  ;  and    the 
titles  of  alcalde,  alguazil,  &c.,   are 
always  used,  in  lieu  of  the  correspond- 
ing terms  in  English.     The  vegeta- 
tion of  Trinidad    is  of  the    same 
splendid  character  as  that  found  on 
the  mainland.     The  forests  contain 
the    finest   wood   for    ship-building 
and  for  ornamental  purposes,  amongst 
which  the  red  cedar  and  a    great 
variety   of  palms   are  conspicuous. 
The  nutmeg,  cinnamon,    and  clove 
have  been  introduced,  and  flourish  ; 
but  the  cocoa-tree  (in  appearance  an 
English  cherry-tree),  is  indigenous, 
not  only    here,   but    almost    every 
where  in  the  New  World.     Cocoa- 
beans  were  formerly  used  as  money 
in  Mexico,  and  six  were  equivalent 
to  a  lialfpenny  English.     The  staples 
of  the  island  are  sugar,  cocoa,  cotTce, 
cotton,  rum,  and  molasses ;  and  the 
fruits  and  vegetables,  pomegranates, 
plantains,  sour-fiops,  bananas,  cocoa- 
nuts,  Java-plums,  yams,  grenadilloes, 
pines,    yellow    hog-plums,  mamme- 
sapoetas,  sugar   and  custard-apples, 
sea-side    grapes,    ^uavas,     oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  forbidden-fruit,  shad- 
docks,  Jamaica  plums,   bread-fruit, 
water-melons,    cashew  apples,  and 
avocado  pears.      Among  the  most 
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beandliii  trees  of  the  isle  b  the  hois 
immort^  a  lofly  umbrageous  plant, 
with  leQTes  of  a  bright  yellow  hue, 
and  scarlet  blossoms,  growing  in 
dusters,  and  shining  like  brilliant 
satin  in  the  sunliglit;  while  the 
loT^y  botterfly-plant,  so  named  on 
acoouDt  of  its  similitude  to  the  in- 
sect, fluttering  on  its  almost  invisible 
^taik,  adds  beauty  to  every  glade  of 
this  most  nature-mvonred  spoL 

Taa    Ihcome-Tax    Act    passed, 
1799. — This  was  an  odious  tax,  war- 
ranted only  by  the  necessity  of  the 
times,   which  bore  with  great  hard- 
ship upon  all  classes  of  subjects  in 
England,  but  especially  upon  tliose 
who  could  least  endure  tlie  pressure. 
It  consisted  of  ten  per  cent  levied  on 
all  incomes,  nominal   or  real;   and 
howerer  precarious  the  stipend  of 
the  party  taxed,  and  whatever  por- 
tion   of  it    still    remained    in   the 
hands   of  his  debtors,  his  per  cent^ 
age  must  be  paid.     There  can  be 
DO    donbt    of    the  impolicy  of  le- 
vying  direct  imposts  of  any  kind, 
where    indirect    ones    will    answer 
the  purpose.     Times  of  war  and  of 
national  distress  of  course  demand 
extreme  measures.    But  there  is  no 
jystem  more  unwbe  than  that  which, 
in  ordinary  periods,  makes  the  dead 
weight  a  subject  is  compelled  to  bear 
too  palpable;  an  assertion  as  com- 
pletely true  as  that  no  public  officer 
is  so  cordially  hated  as  the  tax-ga- 
therer.     Let  commodities  be  duly 
taxed,  and  the  principle  be  carried  to 
its  full  extent;  and  all  in  a  nation 
so  well  stocked  with   private  pro- 
perty, and  expending  in  the  main 
with  such  generosity  as  Uie  English, 
will  contribute  their  fair  share  to  the 
necessities  of  the  state,  and  tliat  with- 
out any  one^iSn^  the  burthen.     To 
abolish  direct  taxation  should  be  the 
aim  of  &9eTy  finance-minister  ;  and, 
imposts  to  a  proper  amount  being 
placed  on  artfcfes  of  consumption  (by 
wliicfi  we  mean  not  simply  those  eaten, 
drooieD,andwom,  but  the  implements 
aodgenersd  commodities  of  trade  and 
biner,betbeywhat  theymay)ofeveiy 
kind,  the  burthen  will  exactly  fall 


where  it  ought.  He  who  is  required  or 
wishes  to  consume  more  of  one  com- 
modity than  of  another,  pays  a  larger 
share  of  the  tax  thereon  than  he  who 
consumes  little  or  none  of  it,  who 
will  therefore  pay  little  or  none  of 
the  tax  ;  and  the  tax  will  in  no  wise 
deter  consumption.  The  only  points 
to  be  carefully  watched  by  the  im- 
posers  are  the  adequate  levying,  and 
the  due  collecting  of  the  taxes  they 
impose— to  see  that  there  be  no 
fraud,  no  withholding,  no  collusion 
between  payer  and  collector.  As  to 
the  a^tertion  of  some  writers  on  eco- 
nomy, that  indirect  taxes  fdl  exclu- 
sively upon  landlords,  it  is  a  ground- 
less statement.  ,  The  capitalbt,  when- 
ever he  realizes  his  profit  in  taxed 
commodities,  and  the  labourer,  when- 
ever he  expends  his  wages  on  taxed 
luxuries,  does  each  of  them  defray, 
out  of  his  own  proper  and  respective 
funds,  the  taxes  which  are  laid  upon 
those  articles ;  and  the  landlords  have 
no  share  of  tlie  burthen.  Assuredly 
one  of  the  happiest  inventions  of 
modern  finance  was  tliat  of  rolling  up 
and  disguising  the  payment  of  a  tax  to 
government  m  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity, as  is  done  in  the  customs 
and  excise;  where  the  money  is 
taken  either  in  the  public  office  of 
the  government,  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  the  commoaity,  or  during  its 
first  stage  of  manufacture,  on  the 
premises  of  the  dealer.  The  con- 
sumer, in  paying  the  price  of  tlie  ar- 
ticle, is  scarcely  aware  that  he  is  pay- 
ing any  tax  ,or  any  charge  beyona  the 
price  and  value  of  the  article  bought. 
If  Dr.  Johnson,  who  gave  such  a  de- 
finition of  the  excise  in  his  celebrated 
dictionary,  as, '  that  it  was  a  hateful 
tax,  levied  upon  commodities,  and 
adjudged,  not  by  the  common  judges 
of  property,  but  by  wretches  hired 
by  those  to  whom  excise  is  paid*— 
if  that  wise  and  good  man  liad  lived 
to  see  the  real  superiority  of  this 
mode  of  taxation,  through  the  boards 
of  customs  and  excise,  above  thot  of 
personal,  direct,  and  domestic  taxes, 
ne  would  have  entirely  altered  his 
opinion.      The    surveyors   and   as- 
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sesson  of  these  household  taxes,  being 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  produce  of 
the  tax,  resemble  the  old  farmers  of 
the  revenue  in  France ;  and  it  is  the 
fault  of  well-paid  commissioners  of 
the  crown  if,  in  their  contact  with 
the  privacy  of  families,  their  dele- 
gates exercise  their  inquisitorial  pow- 
ers Wrongly. 

Malta  captured  bt  the  British, 
1600. — This  little  island,  respecting 
the  detention  of  which  by  England 
the  war  with  Buonaparte  was  re- 
sumed after  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
(and  whose  history  is  given  in  Vol.  1 . 
103),  is  situated  between  Sicily  and 
the  African  coast,  and  is  the  most 
southerly  spot  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  consequently  in  Europe.  It  is 
17  miles  long  and  nine  broad  ;  and 
Gozo,  the  island  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  under  its  government,  is 
10  miles  long  and  5  broad.  Malta 
was  occupied  from  15d0  to  1798  by 
the  knights  of  St  J  ohn  and  of  Malta ; 
but  in  the  latter  year  it  was  seized 
by  the  French  revolutionary  troops. 
Tlie  invaders,  however,  had  scarcely 
got  possession,  when  the  Maltese 
rose  en  masse,  and  blocked  up  the 
6000  French  soldiers  in  Valetta.  In 
this  condition  they  were  kept  more 
than  a  year ;  when  a  small  detach- 
ment ot  British  came  to  tlie  aid  of 
the  Maltese,  1800,  and  after  strengtli- 
ening  the  blockade, forced  the  French 
garrison  to  capitulate.  Malta  has 
ever  since  formed  a  portion  of  the 
British  empire.  Mr.  Cameron  was 
the  first  civil  commissioner,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Alexander  Ball, 
who  died  1809;  Sir  Hildebrand 
Oakes  was  chief  until  1813,  when 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland  arrived :  he 
died  1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  died  1626, 
and  was  followed  by  Sir  Frederick 
Ponsonby,  who  died  1836,  when  Ge- 
neral Bouverie  succeeded.  The  cli- 
mate of  Malta  is  warm,  and  indeed, 
almost  tropical,  and  the  island  has 
often  been  severely  visited  by  the 
plague.  The  land  is  low,  and  cannot 
be  discerned  until  the  mariner  ap- 
proaches within  twenty  miles  of  the 


shore ;  but  the  country  is  picturesque 
and  productive.  Gozo,  five  mues 
westward,  was  the  Gaulos  of  the 
Greeks  :  although  fertile,  and  thickly 
inhabited,  it  contains  no  town,  the 
inhabitants  being  scattered  in  six 
villages,  protected  by  the  strong  fort 
Rabato,  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 
The  surface  is  very  agreeably  diver- 
sified with  hill  and  dale ;  and  tlie 
shores  abound  in  caves  and  rocks. 
There  are  quarries  in  Malta,  and 
large  quantities  of  stone  for  build- 
ing and  paving  are  exported  to  Con- 
stantinople; but  its  chief  exports 
are  its  own  cotton  manufactures  o€ 
sail-cloth,  striped  cloth  for  shirts, 
nankeens,  &c. ;  and  the  cotton  used 
is  the  growth  of  the  island,  coarse  in 
quality.  The  oranges  and  melons  oF 
Malta  are  the  finest  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  there  is  a  variety  of  other 
delicate  fruits.  Rich  pasture-lands, 
refreshed  by  the  regular  falling  of 
nocturnal  dews,  enable  the  Maltese 
to  rear  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  in 
abundance  ;  while  poultir  is  plenti- 
ful, quails  and  other  wild  fowl  come 
in  myriads,  and  fish  of  various  kinds 
is  constantly  to  be  procured. 

Assaults  on  the  King,  1601. — 
Amongst  the  proofs  of  a  constantly 
distur^d  state  of  the  public  mind, 
may  be  brought  tlie  frequent  attempts 
upon  the  life  of  a  king,  who  was  con- 
fessedly guided  uniformly  by  a  wish 
to  benefit  his  people.  In  1786  one 
Margaret  Nicholson  made  an  at- 
tempt to  stab  the  monarch  as  he 
alighted  from  his  carriage;  in  1796 
a  similar  event  occurred  on  his  way 
home  from  the  theatre ;  and  in  1800 
he  twice  narrowly  escaped  death  in 
one  day ;  in  the  morning  by  a  mus- 
ket-shot from  one  of  the  soldiers 
he  was  reviewing  in  Hvde  Park,  and 
in  the  evening,  by  Hatfield,  a  maniac, 
discharging  a  pistol  at  him  in  Dniry- 
lane  theatre.  On  all  these  occasions 
the  intrepidity  of  the  monarch  was 
admirably  evinced  ;  and  when,  at  the 
time  of  the  council  assembling  to  in- 
quire into  the  aflbir  of  1796,  one 
lord  was  proposing  one  plan  of  de- 
tection, and   another   another,   his 
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laajeaty,  with  his  usual  pietjr,  luter- 
Tupled  their  deliberations,  exclaim- 
ing, '  Let  us  not  forget,  my  lords,  that 
while  one  is  proposing  this,  and 
another  is  n^yposing  tl^t,  there  is 
One  abore  who  cfisposes  all  things, 
and  whom  I  must  not  omit  to  thank 
for  his  mercies.'  On  that  day,  when 
the  king  returned  to  his  pauce,  he 
tciok  a  stone  out  of  the  cuff  of  his 
coat,  where  it  had  lodged,  and  pre^ 
renting  it  to  the  earl  of  Onslow, 
^cetionslj  said,  '  I  make  you  a  pre- 
sent of  ttus,  Onslow,  to  keep  in  re- 
collection of  the  civilities  we  have 
met  with  to-day.' 

Georgia  nfcoBPoaATsn  with  Rus- 
sia, 1801. — This  state  (called  rightly 
Gargistan,  and  by  the  Russians  Gru- 
siaX  situated  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas,  is  part  of  a  district, 
about  500  English  miles  in  length, 
and  480  in  breadth,  bounded  by  those 
seas  on  the  west  and  east,  on  the 
south  by  Persia  and  Turkey  in  Asia, 
and  on  the  north  by  tlie  mountain 
range  of  the  Caucasus.  The  early 
Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  and  the  Romans, 
from  the  Mithridatic  wars,  were]  ac- 
quainted with  the  Caucasian  regions ; 
and  from  the  sixteenth  century  after 
Christ,  tlie  Muscovites  have  endea- 
voured to  render  them  subject  Tlie 
projects  of  the  latter,  the  modern 
KossJans,  were  favoured  by  their 
commanity  of  religion  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia  Proper,  who  con- 
stantly sought  their  aid  against  the 
encroachments  of  their  Moslem  neigh- 
bours. The  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
the  Muscovites  to  bring  under  their 
yoke  the  highlanders  of  the  eastern 
Caucasus  at  the  opening  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  stopped  their  career 
of  conquest  in  that  quarter  till  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  $ 
when  Peter  the  Great,  in  1724,  went 
in  person  against  Daghestan,  and 
took  Derbend.  This  expedition  was 
followed  by  a  treaty  with  Tamasp, 
the  Persian  shah,  1 780,  who,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  promised  aid  of  the 
Muscovites  against  his  Afghan  ene- 
^i&,  ceded  to  them  the  provinces  of 


Daghestan,  Ghilao,  Mazanderan,Shir- 
van,  and  Asterabad.     The  empress 
Anne,  however,  restored  the  thus  re- 
linquished territories  to  the  celebrated 
Nadir  Shah,  the  successor  of  Tamasp, 
1785.     Heraclius  11.  brought  back 
his  state  of  Georgia  to  importance 
after  the  death  of  Nadir,  in  whose 
camp  he  had  been  bred ;  but  the 
measure  he  adopted  (after  a  long 
reign  spent  in  constant  wars  with  his 
neighbours)  with  a  view  to  insure  his 
country's  safety,  proved  destructive 
to  hb  dynasty.     He,  in  1 783,  declared 
himself  a  vassal  of  Russia  ;  which,  in 
return,  guaranteed  to  him  and  his 
successors,  not  only  the  possession  of 
his  actual  dominions,  but  even  of 
tliose  he  might  thereafter  conquer. 
Persia  was  at  that  time  in  anarchy, 
and  could  not  resist  the  desertion  of 
her  vassal;  but  in  1795,  Aga  Mo- 
hammed  Khan  led    an   army   into 
Georgia,  defeated  Heraclius,  burned 
Tiflis,  and  carried  most  of  its  inha^ 
bitants    into    captivity.      Heraclius 
died  1798,    and  was  succeeded  bv 
his   son,    George    XI II.,    a    weak 
prince,  whose   reign  of  two   years 
was  kept  in  civil  war  by  the  rebellion 
of  his  brothers ;  and  soon  after  the 
decease  of  George,  1801,  Georgia  was 
declared  for  ever  a  Russian  province, 
and  the  members  of  the  regal  fa- 
mily were  carried  to  Moscow.    The 
Russians,  by  subsequent  invasions, 
compelled    the    klian    of   Imiretia, 
and  the  rulers  of  other  petty  states 
in  the  district  generally  known  as 
Georgia  (being  tlie  territory  reach- 
ing, as  before  said,  from  the  Black 
sea  to  the  Caspian),  to  yield  their 
dominions,    in    like    manner;    and 
the  treaties  of  Turkmanchay,  1828, 
and  Adrianople,  1629,  have  confirm- 
ed the  arrangement.     Georgia,  as  a 
whole,  is  mountainous,  with  exten- 
sive plains ;  and  the  vast  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  high  and 
low  lands  occasions  the  growth  of 
plants  and  the  production  of  animals 
common  both  to  warm  and  cold  cli- 
mates.    The  people  of  Georgia  Pro- 
per were  converted  to  Christianity 
by  Armenian  missionaries  early  in 
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the  fifUi  century.  Iiii&etia  became 
a  separate  state,  when  Alexander  1., 
king  of  Georgia,  divided  his  domi- 
nions, 1424,  among  his  tlxree  sons. 
He  gave  Imiretia  to  one  of  them  ;  but 
the  fortunes  of  this  little  country, 
which  fell  under  the  dependance  of 
Turkey,  1576,  present  too  little  inte- 
rest to  need  mention.  It  is  a  fertile 
territory ;  and  being  protected  from 
the  nortliern  winds  by  the  Caucasus, 
its  climate  is  mild,  and  in  many  parts 
the  trees  blossom  and  produce  fruit 
twice  in  tlie  year.  The  population 
is  100,000 ;  the  language  is  akin  to 
the  Georgian  ;  and  the  religion  is 
mostly  Armenian.  The  lower  classes 
are  very  laborious,  and  remarkable 
for  their  physical  strength.  The 
Georgian  tongue  itself  is  like  the 
Armenian,  and  evidently  springs  from 
it ;  but  though  it  has  possessed  an 
alplmbet  fourteen  centuries,  it  has 
yet  no  definite  rules,  no  constructed 
grammar.  The  kings  of  Georgia 
have  at  times  endeavoured  to  remedy 
this  defect ;  but  all  their  encourage- 
ment of  literature  has  produced  no- 
thing beyond  a  Georgian  dictionary. 
The  population  of  Georgia  Proper  is 
226,000  males ;  and  the  Russian  em- 
peror, on  amalgamating  the  countipr 
with  his  own,  respected  the  class  di- 
visions of  the  state.  These  were 
four :  the  tavadis^  or  high  nobles,  lite- 
rally '  heads  ;*  the  asnatuis,  or  nobles  ; 
the  mokalaktt  or  citizens  ;  and  the 
glekht,  or  peasants  ;  and  tlic  tavadis 
are  now  styled  princes,  and  the  as- 
nauris  nobles,  both  having  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Russian  nobility,  and 
the  same  right  to  possess  serfs.  The 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Armenian 
church  of  Georgia  are  directed  by 
their  patriarch,  who  resides  at  Ech- 
miadzin ;  and  those  of  the  Georgian 
(Russian)  church  by  the  catholicos, 
or  metropolitan  of  Georgia.  Tlie 
Moslims  liave  a  mooshtend,  who  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Russians  as 
their  religious  chief.  Tiflis  is  the 
ancient  Georgian  capital,  wherein 
are  a  college  for  the  Georgian  clergy, 
and  a  large  Armenian  school ;  and 
the  town  is  the  seat  of  government 


for  all  the  Caucasian  provinces  of 
Russia.  The  produce  of  tlie  Cau- 
casian countries  consists  of  wine, 
brandy,  silk,  cotton,  rice,  and 
madder.  The  cotton  is  badly  cul- 
tivated, or  it  might  rival  the  best 
productions.  The  mountains  are 
known  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  but  arc 
very  little  worked  ;  and  it  may  be 
said,  without  exaggeration,  that  were 
a  nation,  such  as  tlie  English,  with 
all  its  acquired  scientific  knowledge, 
in  possession  of  the  Caucasian  coun- 
try, it  would  soon  be  rendered  the  pa- 
radise of  the  globe. 

CiacASSiA,  part  of  the  Caucasian 
district,  occupies  the  northern  decli- 
vity of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  com- 
prehends the  whole  of  that  tract 
from  the  Black  sea  to  the  Caspian. 
The  whole  country  is  a  succession  of 
mountain  ranges ;  and  the  people, 
who  are  tributaries  of  Russia,  have 
no  towns,  tlieir  liabits  being  opposed 
to  the  concentration  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  houses  on  one  spot.  They 
live  in  small  villages,  tne  site  of 
which  is  often  changed ;  and  while 
they  very  negligently  raise  their  vege- 
table food,  they  sedulously  attend  to 
the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses,  of 
which  latter  tliey  are  remarkably 
vain,  keeping  their  genealogies  like 
the  Bedouins— like  the  British.  The 
Circassians  (called  also  Kabardians, 
from  one  of  their  provinces,)  arc 
Moslims  in  faith,  and  consist  of  ele- 
ven tribes,  independent  of  each  other, 
and  governed,  on  the  feudal  plan,  by 
their  own  hereditary  princes  and 
nobles.  Their  persons  are  prover- 
bially handsome ;  and  it  is  from  one 
or  two  of  their  tribes,  and  from  the 
Georgians,  that  the  Mamluks  of 
Egypt  derived  their  origin. 

The  Peace  of  AMlE^fs,  1802, — 
which  lasted  but  a  complete  year, 
was  the  only  compact  entered  into 
with  Buonaparte  by  Great  Britain. 
It  was  a  peace  to  which  all  the  tqry 
party  objected,  and  which  the  whigs 
declared  they  were  not  proud  of; 
and  its  termination  appeared  to  give 
general  satisfaction  to  the  country. 
Oiic  curious  feature  should  be  no- 
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:c9i  in  connexion  with  the  usual 
r')pa]ar  rejoicings  observed  in  the 
cs-nropolis  on  the  signing  of  the 
reaty.  K  general  illumination  heing 
ordered,  the  high  tories  put  up  rush-- 
l-^his  in  th^r  windows ;  while  '  the 
ireauine  lorers  of  freedom'  adopted 
Lie  hest  means  to  cive  brilliancy  to 
ueir  edifices.  WiUiam  Cobbett,  the 
itewly-become  radical*  among  the 
btter,  thoagh  living  in  an  obscure 
street  and  in  lodgings,  made  so  lu- 
minous a  display,  that  a  vast  mob 
kept  about  bis  nouse  all  night,  ut- 
tering shouts,  notwithstanding  his 
wife  was  in  a  dying  state — '  uxor 
can,  carior  libertas'  l^ing  the  'patri- 
otV  motto. 

Dcspabd's  CoNSPiaACT,  1809. — 
In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  a  plot 
vas  dxsoorered  to  assassinate  the  king, 
^  establish  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. Colonel  Despard,  who  had 
been  regarded  as  a  meritorious  of- 
tscer,  vras  the  ostensible  head  of  the 
coispiracy ;  and  he  and  six  men  in 
the  lowest  ranks  of  life,  were  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  and  executed 
OQ  Kennington  common.  In  July 
of  the  same  year,  an  insurrection, 
aid  to  have  been  connected  with 
Dcspard's  disappointed  party,  broke 
rxit  also  in  Dublin ;  when  lord  Kil- 
wnrden,  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
iHnch,  with  his  nephew,  Mr.  Wolfe, 
7ere  dragged  from  his  lordship's 
carriage,  and  put  to  death,  before  the 
ri'Hers  could  be  dispersed.  Edward 
Marcus  Despard,  bom  in  Ireland, 
served  in  the  British  army  in  the 
American  war,  and  in  1779  defended 
Jamaica,  as  an  officer  of  engineers. 
He  next  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
tlie  Spanish  settlements  on  uie  Mos- 
quito shore ;  and  the  territory  being 
given  np  to  the  English  at  the  peace 
of  1 783,  Despard  was  appointed  its 
commander  and  superintendant.  In 
)  786  he  was  superseded  and  sent  to 
Europe,  on  account  of  some  disputes 
in  the  colony;  and,  though  bringing 
with  him  very  honourable  testimo- 
nials as  to  conduct,  his  applications 
to  government  for  redress,  and  for  the 
payment  of  sums  whicli  he  claimed  as 
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due  to  him,  were  unavailing.  This 
soured  his  temper,  and  led  to  his 
crime.  The  scheme  he  proposed, 
however,  was  so  ridiculously  arrang- 
ed, and  his  means  were  so  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  success  of  the  plot, 
that  many  considered  him  deranged. 
Others,  with  less  wisdom,  ascribed 
the  affair  to  the  machinations  of  Buo- 
naparte, who  had  just  declared  war 
against  England. 

Restoration  of  the  Jesuits, 
1808. — ^This  society  had  been  sup- 
pressed thirty  years,  when  pope 
Pius  VII.,  at  the  solicitation  of  va- 
rious sovereigns,  who,  alarmed  at 
the  convulsions  which  agitated  the 
world,  imagined  that  had  the  Or- 
der of  Jesuits  continued,  it  might 
have  proved  a  powerful  means  of 
maintaining  tranquillity,  issued  briefs 
for  its  reinstitution,  1808  ;  and  on 
his  own  reinstatement,  1814,  the 
same  pope  gave  back  to  it  the  house 
of  the  UesiJ,  and  subsequently  the 
Roman  college,  in  the  capitol. 

Death  of  Colonel  Montgo- 
mery.— This  was  in  a  duel  at  Chalk 
Farm,  1803,  Captain^  Macnamara 
being  his  adversary.  As  both  were 
men  of  good  connexion,  the  unhappy 
af&ir  was  matter  of  great  public  in- 
terest at  the  time. 

Revolt  of  St.  Domingo,  1803. — 
Hispaniola,  or  Little  Spain,  also 
called  St.  Domineo,  and  Hayti,  is 
one  of  the  Great  Antilles,  or  larger 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  was 
discovered  by  Columbus,  and  named 
by  him  Hispaniola,  in  his  first  voyage. 
Soon  after,  it  was  colonised  by  tlie 
Spaniards;  and  they  remained  in 
quiet  possession  until  1697,  when  the 
French  seized  a  full  third  of  the  isle. 
Hispaniola  continued  thus  shared 
until  the  French  revolution  ;  during 
which  convulsion  the  national  con- 
vention of  Paris  ventured,  in  1794, 
to  emancipate  the  negro  slaves  of  the 
Gallic  portion  of  the  colony.  The 
consequence  was  a  rise  of  the  slaves ; 
who,  resolved  on  expelling  the  whites, 
made  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  and  Jean 
D'Essalines,  both  bom  in  slavery,  and 
persons  of  colour,  their  leaders,  and 
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attacked  the  French  force  of  general 
Leclerc.  They  were,  however,  com- 
pelled to  make  terms ;  but  Toiissaint 
being  thereon  treacherously  seized, 
and  carried  off  to  France,  D'Essalines 
had  influence  enough  to  raise  the 
blacks  once  more,  nochambeau  had 
now  succeeded  Leclerc  in  command ; 
and,  seeing  the  determined  spirit  of 
the  negroes,  he  surrendered  to  the 
British,  whose  fleet  was  investing  the 
island,  and  thus  escaped  the  ven- 
geance of  the  revolters.  The  French 
part  of  the  island  was  hereupon 
solemnly  declared  separated  for  ever 
from  the  dominion  of  France,  its 
orifftna]  name  of  Hayti  (which  it  had 
before  the  time  of  Columbus)  was 
restored,  and  D'Essalines  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  it  for  life,  in 
1804  the  same  person  declared  him- 
self emperor  of  Hayti ;  but  in  1806 
he  was  assassinated  by  a  party  under 
Christophe,  a  relation  of  Toussaint, 
and  the  French  portion  of  the  isle 
was  then  divided  into  two  states. 
The  northern  coast  was  formed  into 
a  negro  republic  under  Christophe, 
a  black,  who,  in  1811,  assumed  the 
style  of  'emperor ;'  while  the  plains 
about  the  Bay  of  Gonaves  were  con- 
stituted a  mulatto  commonwealth 
under  one  Petion,  a  mulatto.  Con- 
tinual wars  were  waged  by  these  rival 
states.  After  the  death  of  Petion, 
1813,  one  Boyer  succeeded  as  mulatto 
president ;  and  when  Christophe,  on 
Uie  breaking  out  of  an  insurrection 
in  his  state,  1820,  had  killed  him- 
self, Boyer  brought  the  negro  king- 
dom also  under  his  authority.  Mean- 
while the  Spanish  part  of  Hispaniola 
had  been  ceded  to  France,  1795,  but 
was  re-occupied  by  the  Spaniards, 
1R08;  and  in  1809  it  declared  itself 
independent  of  Spain,  and  remained 
in  an  unsettled  condition  until  Boyer 
contrived  to  reduce  it,  1822,  whereby 
he  brought  the  whole  island  under  one 
ffovcrnmcnt.  France  recognised  the 
independence  of  Hayti,  as  the  inte- 
gral countiy  was  now  styled,  1825. 
The  constitution,  which  dates  1816, 
b  a  representative  republic,  under  a  I 
presidenti  who  is  elected  for  life,  and  I 


who  is  aided  by  a  senate  and  hoii» 
of  deputies.  The  pope*s  supremacj 
is  abjured :  and  though  the  religioi 
professed  is  Romish,  there  is  no  ordci 
of  clergy  higher  than  the  prie&thooci 
and  there  are  no  tithes.  As  tin 
president  can  prompt  the  choice  o 
any  representative,  ne  is  but  a  kiii| 
under  that  name.  The  staple  com 
modities  of  St  Domingo  (the  nam< 
by  which  the  island  is,  after  all,  best 
known)  are  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  to 
bacco,  logwood,  mahogany,  and  bees 
wax.  The  isle  is  reoarded  as  the  mosl 
fertile  one  of  the  West  Indies.  1  ( 
has  many  mountain  ranges ;  and  ncn] 
the  centre  is  a  mountain-knot  called 
Cibao,  whose  highest  summits  do  nol 
fall  short  of  8000  feet.  It  is  dGfj 
miles  lonff,  and  about  four  times  a^i 
large  as  Jamaica.  Port-fiu-Princ<*i 
the  capital  and  seat  of  govemmentj 
is  situated  between  the  large  plain  oi 
Cul  de  Sac  and  a  more  narrow  on<i 
extending  along  the  southern  shorosj 
of  the  Bay  of  Gonaves,  both  of  whiclj 
are  wonderfully  fertile,  but  very  ill^j 
cultivated. 

Thb  French  CoNscaiTTioN,  180*1^ 
— The  account  given  by  a  conscript 
himself,  Giovanni  Finati,  will  bi^^i 
illustrate  the  cruelty  of  Napoleon  \H 
srjrstem  to  raise  soldiers.    '  Italy  ha<| 
fallen  into  the  power  of  the  French^ 
1804 ;  for,  though  it  was  still  noniin 
nally  independent,  and  retained  thui 
form'of  a  government  of  its  own,  yet 
it  was  in  ract  become  no  better  than 
a  province.     Tlie  people  felt  most 
acutely  both  the  weight  and  humilia- 
tion of  this  foreign  yoke,  yet  at  the 
same  time  saw  that   tliey  had  no 
power  of  shaking  it  off.     In  no  point 
did  it  press  upon  them  more  heavily 
than  in  the  continual  conscriptions'; 
for  no  sooner  was  a  son  grown  to  be 
of  an  age  to  assist  his  parents,  and  to 
contribute  to  their  support,  than  he 
was  forcibly  torn  from  them,  and 
sent  off  into  the  most  distant  coun- 
tries at  the  will  of  Buonaparte,  who 
now  reigned  as  master  over  almost 
all  Europe.     My  father  and  mother, 
who  were   people  of  domestic  and 
devout  habits,  received  with  horror 
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the  intelligence  that  my  name  ap- 
peared in  Uie  list  of  conscripts.  No 
rppresentation  was  left  untried  with 
those  in  authority  ;  but  none  was 
sufficient  to  get  me  exempted.  At 
b^t  the  utmost  that  could  be  ob- 
tained was,  that  I  might  be  permitted 
to  provide  a  substitute ;  but  even  to 
this  was  annexed  the  condition,  that, 
in  case  of  his  desertion,  1  must  again 
come  Ibrward,  and  make  good  his 
pboe  io  the  ranks.  The  substitute 
was  accordingly  provided,  and  march- 
ed off*  so  soon  as  required  by  his  re- 
dment ;  and  1  remained  quietly  in 
the  bosom  of  my  fiimil  v.  Five  mon  ths 
had  soon  passed ;  ana  we  were  now 
(ar  advanced  in  the  year  1805,  when 
the  news  came  that  the  substitute 
iutd  deserted.  This  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  my  poor  father,  who  looked 
upon  me  from  that  moment  as  lost 
to  him  for  ever.  No  sooner  was  the 
4ct  certified  to  the  military  comman- 
dant, than  the  regular  warrant  under 
the  conscription  was  issued  against 
me,  and  the  most  diligent  seardi  for 
me  oommenced.  But  I  was  nowhere 
to  be  found ;  for,  feeling  an  abhor- 
rence to  this  compulsory  mode  of 
service,  I  had,  by  my  father's  wish 
and  connivance,  on  tne  very  first  in- 
timation, withdrawn  secretly  from  the 
hoose,  and  was  lurking  in  different 
hiding-places  of  the  neighbourhood 
both  day  and  nidbt  When  the  go- 
remment  saw  Uiat  all  attempts  to 
find  me  were  ineffectual,  measures 
were  taken  to  compel  my  family  by 
persecution  to  deliver  me  up.  The 
tr&t  method  resorted  to  was  the  quar- 
tering of  troops  upon  our  house, 
whose  number  was  augmented  every 
dav,  for  the  purpose  of  completely 
exhausting  and  reducing  it  to  pover- 
ty, fiut  my  fiither's  firmness  was 
sudi,  that  he  submitted  to  this  with- 
out a  murmiir,  thinking  that  the  go- 
reromeDt  might  be  wearied  out,  and 
vooJtf  perhaps  desist  when  the  means 
wen  foand  to  fkil  of  their  object ; 
kt  hewm  mistaken,  and  exasperation 
^3  the  odW  consequence.  Accord- 
io£iy,  my  father  and  ny  younger  bro. 
tk/wJe  seized,   and  thrown  mto 


prison,  where  they  were  debarred 
from  all  communication;  the  pro- 
perty was  confiscated;  and  I  thus 
saw  the  utter  ruin  of  my  whole  fa- 
mily inevitable,  if  I  did  not,  of  my 
own  act,  go  and  deliver  myself  up  to 
the  autliorities. — 1  therefore  made  up 
my  mind  to  a  voluntary  surrender.' 

Van  Diemen's  Land  colonized, 
1804,  by  the  English.— This  island  is 
at  the  south-east  of  New  Holland, 
210  miles  long,  and  150  broad,  nearly 
the  size  of  Ireland.  It  was  first 
called  Tasmania,  from  its  discoverer, 
Tasman,  1642 ;  but  received  its  pre- 
sent name  in  honour  of  the  governor 
of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  India, 
Antony  Van  Diemen.  In  1803,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  settle  a  colony 
of  convicts  from  New  South  Wales, 
but  fruitlessly ;  in  1804,  however, 
captain  Collins  took  possession  of 
the  parts  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Derwent  in  the  name  of  George  III., 
and  commenced  Hobart  Town,  the 
present  capital,  so  called  in  honour 
of  lord  Hobart,  then  colonial  secre- 
tary. The  captain  had  400  convicts 
with  him,  and  was  made  lieutenant- 
governor,  with  orders  to  act  under 
the  governor  of  New  South  Wales. 
That  system  still  continues ;  but  in 
1825  it  was  agreed  that  in  local  mat- 
ters the  governor  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  should  act  independently,  with 
an  executive  and  legislative  council. 
The  general  face  of  this  island  is 
mountainous,  not  in  ranges,  but  in 
isolated  peaks,  varied  by  lofiy  table- 
lands, and  extensive  fertile  valleys  and 
plains.  The  bays  and  anchorage  are 
excellent;  and  Hobart  Town  is  a 
very  neatly-built  place,  standing  on  a 
rising  ground,  next  to  which  in  rank 
is  Launceston,  distant  from  the  ca- 
pital 121  miles.  When  first  disco- 
vered. Van  Diemen's  land  was  densely 
peopled  by  a  dark  race  of  inhabit- 
antSy  differing  somewhat  from  the 
aborigiDes  of  the  adjacent  coast  of 
New  Holland,  in  the  more  negro-like 
cast  of  countenance,  woolly  hair,  and 
nearly  black  colour.  Contests,  how- 
ever, soon  began  between  the  white 
and  black  races,  which  continued, 
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with  occasional  interruptions,  until 
1835,  when  the  blacks  were  hemmed 
into  one  corner  of  the  island,  and 
finally  removed,  under  the  protection 
of  government,  to  Flinder's  Island,  in 
the  adjoining  straits.  Their  numbers 
have  since  very  rapidly  diminished, 
through  smallpox,  famine,  and  the 
retaliation  of  the  colonists  for  the 
murders  of  their  relations  and  friends. 
The  principal  exports  of  the  colony 
are  wool,  whale  and  seal  oil,  whale- 
bone, and  bark,  to  England ;  and  pro- 
vision and  live-stock  to  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies.  There  are  several 
banks,  and  a  fair  amount  of  specie  : 
manufactures  of  every  sort  are  on  the 
increase,  and  the  rate  of  labourers* 
wages  is  more  than  adequate  to  the 
support  of  the  artisan  and  his  family. 
Port  Arthur  is  now  the  penal  settle- 
ment of  the  island.  It  is  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  a  point  called  Tas- 
man's  Peninsula  ;  the  neck  of  which 
is  guarded  by  a  militarv  detachment, 
who  have  numerous  tierce  dogs  to 
apprize  them  of  the  approach  of  run- 
awavs.  To  Port  Arthur  the  erfi*- 
calcd  convicts  of  Great  Britain  are 
sent :  boy  convicts  are  also  ordered 
there,  and  placed  under  teachers  qua- 
lified to  make  them  useful  in  vanous 
trades.  Colonial  convicts,  and  pri- 
soners re-convicted  in  the  settled  dis- 
tricts, are  likewise  removed  thither ; 
where  they  are  employed  in  felling, 
sawing,  cutting,  splitting,  and  load- 
ing timber,  in  ship-building,  con- 
structing wharfs,  prisons,  barracks, 
&c.,  in  shoemaking,  tanning,  in  the 
coal-mines,  and  various  ways.  On 
landing,  they  are  stripped,  and  clothed 
in  tanned  sheep-skin  ;  and  the  hours 
of  labour  are  irom  sunrise  to  sunset. 
To  Port  Arthur  and  Norfolk  Island 
alone,  convicts  of  all  grades  are,  by 
recent  enactments,  at  present  con- 
signed. 

The  Modern  Rosciub. — William 
Betty,  the  son  of  Irish  parents,  was 
advertised  to  appear,  aged  only  13, 
on  the  boards  or  Uo vent-garden  thea- 
tre, December  1,  1804,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Achmet  in  Dr.  Brown's  play 
of  Barbarossa.  As  early  as  one  o'clock 


in  the  afternoon,  the  crowd  began  to 
assemble  in  the  piazzas  of  that  house ; 
and  at  the  proper  hour,  every  po- 
pular art  was  practised  to  gain  ad- 
mission. The  utmost  danger  was 
apprehended,  because  those  who  had 
ascertained  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible for  them  to  get  in,  could  not,  for 
the  dreadful  pressure  behind  them, 
get  back.  At  length  they  themselves 
called  for  the  soldiers,  who,  with  their 
usual  temper  and  firmness,  soon 
cleared  the  fronts  of  the  entrances, 
and  then  posting  themselves  properly, 
lined  the  passages,  permitting  any 
one  to  return,  but  none  to  enter. 
The  pit  was  half  filled  by  gentlemen 
who  had  sprung  down  from  the 
boxes.  The  actual  occupiers  of  the 
boxes  by  force,  retained  them  against 
the  owners  of  the  places  and  tlic  po- 
lice officers  who  attempted  to  be 
their  ushers.  All  that  the  gallantry 
of  the  men  would  permit  was  allow- 
ing ladies  in  some  cases  to  occupy 
the  front  seat,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  box  was  held  by  the  strongest 
of  all  rights,  possession.  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble  came  forward  witli  an  ad- 
dress for  the  occasion  ;  but  the  house 
would  not  have  listened  to  the  ad- 
dress of  even  Dr.  Johnson,  unless 
Master  Betty  himself  had  delivered 
it.  The  play,  therefore,  proceeded 
through  the  first  act,  with  a  tempest 
rather  stronger  than  that  which  an- 
nounces the  first  appearance  of  a 
pantomime.  At  length  Barbarossa 
ordered  Achmet  to  be  brought  be- 
fore him  ;  'attention  held  them  mute ; 
not  even  a  whisper  could  he  heard, 
till  tlie  highly-honoured  object  of 
their  curiosity  stood  in  their  pre- 
sence. In  reply  to  the  thunder  of  ap- 
plause that  ensued,  the  youth  bowed 
respectfully,  but  with  self-possession, 
and  immediately  turned  himself  to 
the  business  of  the  stage.  With  a 
voice  considerably  deeper  than  that 
of  his  age,  he  began  his  part,  and  sup- 
ported it  to  the  close  of  the  piece, 
with  that  accuracy  of  emphasis  and 
manner,  and  that  attention  to  stage 
routine,  which  belong  to  practised 
manhood.    There  were  grievous  vul- 
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zartsms  and  harshnesses  in  his  dialect : 
Qo  aspirate,   a   want  of  elegance  in 
sustaining  the  r  at  the  end  of  words 
Tiien  followed  by  a  vowel  ('  hair  ever 
loose'     he    would    render    mr^ever 
l<>i^\    and  a  provincial  coarseness 
nmrked  his  expression  of  the  vowels 
fand  i  when  they  occurred  in  the 
last  syllable  of  a  word.    Thus  ruin, 
cm  el,    evil,    given,    he  pronounced 
nwin,    cru-ul,    evul,    givun.      'The 
vonder  was  (says  Mr.  Boaden)  how 
any  boy,  who  had  just  completed  his 
thirteenth  year,  could  catch  passion, 
meaning,  cadence,  action,  expression, 
irid  the  discipline  of  the  stage,  in  ten 
tery  difierent  and  arduous  charac- 
trrs,    so    as    to   give    the    kind  of 
pleasure  in  them  that  needed  no  in- 
dulgence, and  wliich,  from  that  very 
circamstance,  heightened  satisfaction 
into  enthusiasm.'     For  his  first  three 
nights,*  the  young  aspirant  received 
the  handsome  sum  of  150  guineas; 
bnt  as  the  receipts  of  the  house  were 
found  to  average  ^QOL  per  niglit,  he 
liad  for  the  twenty-five  following  ones, 
liX)  guineas  for  each  appearance.    In 
twenty-eight  nights  the  house  took 
DO  less  than   17,210/.  10«.,  of  which 
27Sa/.  lOt.  was  his  very  large  portion ! 
This  was  independent  of  his  benefits, 
wiiidi  were  all  free  (that  is,  the  lessee 
paid  all  the  actors,  and  for  the  lights, 
&c.)  of  which  he  had  four  in  the 
season,  each  producing,  with  presents, 
at  least  1000  guineas  clear.     Mean- 
while patrons  and  patronesses  arose 
to  him  in  every  quarter.     He  might 
liave  chosen  among  titled  dames  the 
rarriage  he  would  honour  with  his 
person.     The  arts  strove  to  perpetu- 
ate his  countenance  and  his  figure  ; 
Opie  painted  him  on  the  Grampian 
Hills,    as    the     shepherd    Norval ; 
Northcote  exhibited  him  in  a  Yan- 
dyck  costume,  retiring  from  the  altar 
ot'Shakspeare,  as  having  borne  thence 
('not  stolen)^* Jove's  authentic  fire.' 
Very  wisely/ his  parents  took  advan- 
tage'of  the  tide  while  it  served,  and 
secured  an   ample  fortune  for  their 
?on*s  maturity,  who  became  eventu- 
ally a  member  of  one  of  England's 
two  universities.       *  Young    Betty 


(write  the  authors  of  the  Rejected 
Addresses,  edit.  1833)  may  now  be 
seen  about  town — a  portly  personage, 
aged  about  forty,  clad  in  a  furred 
and  frogged  surtout,  and  probably 
muttering  to  himself  (as  he  has  been 
at  college)  *OI  mihi  prseteritos I' 
The  philosopher,  with  less  fun  than 
the  witty  brothers  Smith,  regards  the 
success  of  'the  modem  Roscius* 
only  as  one  of  the  indubitable  proofs 
of  the  British  drama  having  been  on 
the  decline  so  early  as  the  opening  of 
the  present  century.  As  it  has  now 
virtually  expired,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  point  out  that  the  public  taste, 
having  come  to  need  every  excite- 
ment to  appetite,  partly  through  the 
overstrained  productions  of  novelists 
and  romance- writers,  and  partly 
through  the  narratives  of  bloody  tra- 
gedies actually  enacted  during  the 
revolution  in  a  neighbouring  country, 
could  only  now  be  satisfied  with  dis- 
plays out  of  the  ordinary  course, 
such  as  the  precocity  of  young  Betty 
afibrded,  and  which  was  soon  follow- 
ed by  the  more  degrading  substitu- 
tion of  elephants  and  other  brute 
beasts  for  the  legitimate  histrionic 
wearers  of  the  buskin  and  the  sock. 
Napoleon  Bctonaparte  anno  rue - 

ED   HIMSELF    EmPEROR    OF    FrANQE, 

and  king  of  Italy,  May   18th,  1804, 
as  in  the  French  history. 

The  Empire  of  Germany  limited 
TO  Austria,  1806,  by  the  compelled 
abdication  (through  Buonaparte)  of 
Francis  II.,  emperor  of  Germany 
and  of  the  West,  and  king  of  Rome — 
titles  henceforth  abandoned. —  (See 
Germanic  Confederation), 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  taken, 
1806,  by  the  British,  under  sir  David 
Baird  and  sir  Home  Popham,  as  re- 
corded in  vol.  ii.  266.  Out  of  the 
Dutch  possession  ofthis  colony  arose 
many  superstitions  connected  with 
navigating  the  seas  between  Europe 
and  the  Cape ;  and  the  sailors'  mc^ 
nienlo  niori,  called  *  The  Flying 
Dutchman,'  or  •  Ship  of  Doom,'  is 
one  of  the  most  striking.  Vander- 
decken  was  a  Dutch  captain,  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  conveyance  of  the 
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mails  from  the  mother-country  to  the 
settlement  In  one  of  his  voyages, 
when  off  Table-bay,  he  encountered 
a  furious  gale  of  wind,  and  for  a  long 
time  was  borne  before  it;  during 
which  all  his  'attempts  to  enter  the 
harbour  were  fruitless.  His  mate, 
an  experienced  seaman,  is  said  to 
have  hereupon  counselled  his  giving 
over  so  vain  a  struggle  with  the  ele- 
ments, and  to  have  received  in  con- 
sequence the  impious  reply,  *  that  he 
would  enter  the  bay,  if  he  beat  about 
it  till  the  day  of  judgment!' — which 
awful  speech  instantly  brought  upon 
the  captain  the  just  punishment  of 
heaven,  he  being  consigned  through 
all  time  to  beat  about  the  bay,  wiui- 
out  ever  having  the  power  to  enter 
it.  Modern  seamen,  on  fancying 
they  see  'the  flying  Dutchman'  a- 
head,  or,  in  other  words,  seeing 
those  sinpilar  reflections  of  their  own 
vessel,  wfiich  an  imperfect  light,  and 
a  foggy  atmosphere  occasion,  regard 
the  affair  as  an  omen  of  approaching 
danger,  either  to  themselves  or  their 
ship  ;  and  vain  is  often  every  attempt 
to  reason  them  out  of  the  delusion. 

The  African  Slave  Tbade  abo- 
lished, 1807,  by  act  of  parliament, 
through  the  long  continued  exertions 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  It  has  been 
shown,  in  the  memoir  of  the  excel- 
lent prelate  Las  Casas  (p,  70,vol,ii.), 
that  the  Spaniards  first  originated 
the  traffic  in  Hispaniola ;  and  their 
example  was  soon  followed  by  the 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English .  The 
commerce  was  long  clierished  by  our 
government,  as  a  source  of  national 
and  colonial  wealth  ;  but  at  length  a 
party,  chiefly  composed  of  dissenters, 
and  of  that  portion  of  the  church  of 
England  styling  itself  'evangelical,' 
undertook  a  species  of  crusade  against 
it ;  and  roused  the  general  attention 
by  denouncing  it  as  botli  unchristian, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of 
mankind.  In  a  state  of  nature,  it 
was  alleged,  no  man  has  a  right  to 
seize  upon  his  fellow,  and  compel 
him  to  labour  for  his  subsistence; 
and  as  independent  communities 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  same  rela-  I 


tion  that  individuals  do  in  a  state  of 
nature,  so  canndt  there  exist  (said 
the  abolitionists)  a  right  in  one  state 
to  cany  off  by  force,  or  entice  by 
fraud,  the  subjects  of  any  other 
community,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing them  to  servitude.  The  real 
facts  were,  in  the  main,  these.  Our 
West  India  colonies  required  la- 
bourers who  could  bear  the  climate  ; 
Europeans,  even  with  high  pay,  un- 
derwent the  toil  with  difficulty ; 
many  of  the  savage  nations  of  Africa 
were  known  to  barter  their  children 
for  mere  baubles ;  and  worthless  sea- 
captains,  little  better  than  pirates, 
taking  advantage  of  the  necessity  of 
the  one  side,  and  oC  the  brutality  of 
the  other,  established  a  trade  in  hu- 
man flesh.  Taken  in  the  aggregate, 
the  conduct  of  the  slave-masters 
towards  their  dependants  was  mild 
and  merciful  ;  and  it  is  ^  fact 
that,  in  the  regular  supply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  the  Africans 
were  better  off  in  their  enslaved,  than 
in  their  natural  state  j  while  there 
could  be  no  security  of  life  in  coun- 
tries where,  on  all  occasions  of  public 
rejoicing,  human  blood  is  freely  shed. 
vSee  Mission  to  Ashantee.) 

The  two  chief  questions  involved 
in  the  abolition,  are  the  moral  right 
of  one  set  of  men  to  condemn  to 
slavery  another  portion  of  their  raco, 
without  the  plea  of  injury  received 
from  such  portion ;  and  the  fitting 
moment  for  carrying  into  effect  such 
abolition.  As  to  the  first  of  these 
points,  conscience  and  philosophy 
alike,  looking  on  the  world  as  it  is — 
observing  the  end  for  which  society 
was  created,  the  form  into  which  it 
has  been  cast,  and  the  laws  which  are 
necessary  for  its  maintenance — refuse 
to  countenance  any  dangerous  no- 
tions of  abstract  rights,  as  indepen- 
dent of  human  or  divine  law.  Un- 
real in  themselves,  we  yet  know  well 
enough  what  kind  of  conclusions  the 
*  rights  of  man'  are  capable  of  support- 
ing. If  every  man  has  an  absolute  in- 
defeasible right  to  dispose  of  his  own 
labour  (as  the  extreme  abolitionists 
declare),  why  not  to  freedom  from 
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/i  the  other  restraints  of  external 
-7— why  not  to  an  equal  sliare  of 
u  those  other  means  of  happiness 
M  wellbeiDg  —  earth  and  water, 
j>t,  hint,  and  fish,  that  nature  pro- 
ci-d  for  the  use  of  all  ?  Those  who 
:re  not  content  to  rest  the  origin  of 
t  i<ir  rights  on  express  divine  law,  and 
r:  constituted  human  authority,  will 
id  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  them 

>  ort  of  revolutionary  plunder  and 
j  "idshed.    Slavery  is  certainly  not 

riKiuiled  by  authoritative  revelation. 
r.uit  it  is  in  its  degree  contrary  to 
:  it  genius  of  Christianity,  we  freely 
<  vr.  The  Christian  Church  has 
..wTLvs  struggled  against  it,  as  odious 
a  :act,  but  has  never  denounced  it 

>  Iniquitous  in  principle.  The  Scrip- 
Mris  directly  recognise  the  relation 
1^  lawful ;  directing  not  only  bond- 

b.\es  (called  'servants'  in  our  trans- 
ui.oo)  to  be  zealous  in  the  service 
"f  their  masters,  but  masters  (not  to 
•  nancipate  but)  to  be  just  and  fair 
.» their  bond-slaves.  The  illustrious 
>t.  Paul  thus  writes  to  the  Ephc- 
^  iQs,  \i.5,  *  Servants  {ol  doOXoi — 
i  'iiot  meaning  alone  bondslave,  one 
[iirchascd  with  money,  and  over 
'•^  I'jse  life  the  purchaser  had  as  much 
I  ziit,  by  the  then  laws  of  society,  as 
.'•  had 'over  that  of  his  cattle)  be 
<>dient  to  them  that  are  your  mas- 
t  rs  according*to  the  flesh,  with  fear 
I'i'i  trembling,  in  singleness  of  your 
vart,  as  unto  Christ ;  not  with  eye- 
Tfice,  as  men-plessers,  but  as  the 
'^rvants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of 
<i  ^d  from  the  heart ;  with  good  will 
i.ing  service,  as  to  the  Lorc^and  not 
ij  men:  knowing  that  whatsoever 
:"<>d  thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same 
•tail  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether 
1  '  be  bond  or  free.'  How  opposed, 
t  .f  refore,  to  the  apostolical  injunc- 
'.' on,  has  been  the  preaching  of  Bap- 
'  <t  and  other  dissenting  missionaries 
to  the  black  West  India  population  ; 
it  liaving  by  every  means  urged  the 
laves  first  to  resist,  and,  if  in  return  re* 
listed,  then  to  rise  upon  their  masters. 
England  is  alleged  to  have  affirmed 
3s  a  prindple,  •  that  every  man  has 
^nght  to  freedom,  which  municipal 


regulations  can  no  more  abrogate,  than 
they  could  a  primary  law  of  morality ; 
and  that  law  can  give  no  man  opro- 
perty  in  another  ;'  but  she  has  affirm- 
ed no  such  thing.  She  has  said,  both 
well  and  wisely,  that  within  her  own 
jurisdiction  she  will  take  cognizance 
of  no  such  property,  or  of  the  rights 
which  arise  therefrom ;  but  she  has 
never  pronounced,  nor  has  she  the 
right  to  pronounce,  on  other  nations 
who  still  maintain  their  validitv.  She 
has  enunciated  a  principle  for  the 
regulation  of  her  own  territories, 
salutary  for  herself  in  particular ;  sa- 
lutary, we  believe,  for  the  world  in 
general ;  but  not  therefore  fit  for  the 
adoption  of  every  nation  in  particular. 
The  supreme  power  in  England  has 
given  to  the  people  the  privileges  of 
representation  and  trial  by  jury  ;  but 
we  do  not  therefore  declare  every 
other  government  iniquitous  which 
withholds  these  rights — much  less 
justify  insurrection  and  bloodshed  to 
obtain  them.  As  to  the  second  point, 
the  fitting  moment  of  abolition,  (the 
measure  being  once  determined  on), 
we  cannot  but  regard  the  selection  of 
the  abolitionists  as  a  fearful  experi- 
ment ;  and  can  only  pray  that  good 
may  be  the  issue.  Neither  were  the 
land-owners  nor  the  slaves  in  a  state 
of  readiness  for  the  change ;  and  we 
entirely  coincide  in  opinion  with  the 
Honourable  sir  Edward  Cust,who  tlius 
sensibly  writes,  afler  a  four  montlis' 
journey  through  the  Windward  colo- 
nies, 1841.  'Upon  a  calm  review 
of  all  the  impressions  lefl  on  my  mind, 
I  am  forced  to  the  conviction,  tliat  a 
whole  generation  must  pass  away 
before  the  negro,  in  a  state  of  free^ 
dom,  will  attain,  in  his  social  condi- 
tion, to  any  thing  approaching  the 
civilization  of  the  European  peasant, 
or  will  work  with  any  thing  like  the 
constancy  and  steadiness  that  is  es- 
sential to  the  profitable  culture  of 
the  land.  Nor  will  this  be  surprising 
to  a  reflecting  mind ;  for  if  it  take 
three  generations  to  make  a  gentle- 
man, how  much  more  must  it  require 
to  make  a  barbarian  civilized  ?  The 
endeavour  to  do  this  by  steam  power 
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and  stove  heat  only  produces  an  un- 
natural growth,  in  which  the  vices  of 
the  European  and  African  united, 
are  more  sensibly  perceived  than  tlie 
better  qualities  of  either.  The  sim- 
plicity of  uncivilized  life  is  sharpened 
into  cunning  by  '  a  little  learning ;' 
the  contentedness  of  an  humble  con- 
dition is  roused  into  a  restlessness, 
virhich  can  only  not  be  dignified  by 
the  name  of  ambition,  because  there 
is  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
world  to  know  what  to  aim  at ;  wliilst 
the  sudden  elevation  in  their  condi- 
tion, altogether  prevents  them  from 
being  satisfied  with  continuing  as 
they  are.* 

The  statement  made  by  lord 
Stanley,  the  colonial  secretary,  in 
parliament,  March  1842,  coming  as 
It  does  from  one  originally  friendly 
to  the  sudden  emancipation-plan, 
may  be  thought  at  once  to  settle  tlie 
question,  as  to  the  propriet}'  or  im- 
propriety of  the  measure.  *  The 
planters,'  said  his  lordship, '  have  suf- 
fered a  very  serious  and  ruinous  ex- 
pense in  the  cultivation  of  their  es- 
tates (since  the  abolition),  from  the 
abstraction  of  labour,  in  consequence 
of  the  application  of  the  labourers  to 
their  own  farms,  and  from  their  having 
become  possessors  of  property  in- 
stead of  mere  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  The  result  is,  that  the  plan- 
ters are  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant 
and  enormous  wages  ;  and  from  the 
information  I  continue  to  receive, 
unless  some  remedy  can  be  provided, 
it  will  be  impossiole  for  the  owners 
to  continue  cultivating  their  estates.' 
The  facts  which  elicited  this  unex- 
pected declaration  of  an  abolitionist 
are,  that  on  62  sugar  estates,  the  ac- 
tual loss  to  tlie  proprietors,  from 
January  1  to  October  31,  1841,  was 
874,000  guilders,  and  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  983,000— the  whole  of  this 
last  sum  on  an  outlay  of  only 
1,295,000 ;  so  that  three-quarters  of 
the  monej  expended  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  estate  by  the  planter  was 
lost.  This  is,  of  course,  simple  ruin; 
and  it  is  leading,  with  marvellous  ra- 
pidity, (in  spite  of  the  20  mUlioDS 


compensation  granted  the  planters), 
to  its  natural  result — one  which  was 
foreseen  by  sensible  persons   on   the 
spot  long  ago — the  tranter  of  all  the 
properly  of  our  West  India  ulands  into 
the  handa  of  the  coloured  population. 
For  instance,  thus  writes  governor 
Light,  of  Demerara,  to  the  secretary', 
with    feelings  of  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion. '  I  cannot  but  record  the  enter- 
prise of  the  lately  emancipated  classes, 
six  of  whom  have  bought  an  aban" 
doned  sugar   estate^    named    Noith- 
brook,  for  whidi  they  paid    30,000 
guilders  (*iOOO/.  odd) ;'  and  he  tlieii 
mentions  other  like  purchases    for 
4000/:,  11,000/,  and   16,000/.      The 
governor    congratulates   himself   at 
these  purchases,  as  a  proof  that  the 
'blessings'   of  emancipation     have 
shown    themselves    thus    early     in 
Demerara;    and  with  some  naivete 
observes,    *  when  it    is    considered 
that    the     greatest  '  part    of     tlie 
money  (of  these  purchases)  has  been 
earned  nnce  emancipation,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  labourers   have 
been  fairly  treated.*     Pretty   fairly 
certainly  ;  and  it  will  occur  to  some 
persons  to  ask  whether  the  masters 
have  been  treated  with  as  much  fair- 
ness, by  a  sudden  change  of  relations, 
which  compels  them  to  hand  over 
their  entire  property,  on  the   most 
ruinous  terms,  to  a  race  that  lias  ob- 
tained its  actual  purchase-money  out 
of  their  pockets?   In  conclusion,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  the  cruelties 
of  slave-stealing  have  been  multiplied 
tenfold  by '  the  right  of  search  ;  the 
power  allowed  to  vessels  of  boarding 
otliers  to  ascertain  if  they  are  carry- 
ing slaves,    liavin^   occasioned   the 
owners  of  slave-ships  to  add  to  tlicir 
iniquity  by  packing  living  flesh  and 
blood  into  noles  and  comers,  as  if 
dead    stock,    to    avoid    detection. 
Thousands  of  negroes  are  yearly  sa- 
crificed in  the  passage  by  this  prac- 
tice.    (See  AbokHon  ^  Negro  Slavery, 
1834.) 

Heligoland  a  British  Posses- 
sion, 1807. — This  very  small  isle,  si- 
tuated twenty-four  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  in  the  north  sea, 
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:4  onl^  a  mile  in  length,  and  not 
three  in  circumference.  It  is  of  con- 
>idefable  importance  to  vessels  bound 
\o  the  Elbe,  Weser,  &C.,  not  only  be- 
cause its  church  and  lighthouse  fomi 
an  admirable  beacon,  but  ships  may 
there  be  supplied  with  experienced 
pilots-  It  was  conquered  from  the 
duke  of  Sleswick  by  the  Danes  1714, 
from  them  taken  by  the  English  1807, 
and  in  181 7  formally  ceded  to  Great 
Britain.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Fri- 
sian origin,  but  mostly  use  the  Ger- 
man language.  The  climate  of  the 
isle  is  mild,  resembling  that  of  the 
midland  countries  of  Europe,  and  the 
air  is  pure  and  salubrious ;  whence 
Heligoland  has  been  much  frequented 
by  foreigners,  for  the  sake  of  its  very 
efi&cacious  baths,  erected  1826.  There 
is  a  governor  with  500^,  and  the 
whole  expense  for  salaries,  including 
his,  does  not  reach  1000/.  There  are 
no  manu&ctures  and  no  horses  ;  and 
recently  there  were  onlv  six  homed 
cattle,  150  sheep,  and  four  goats  on 
the  island.  Tiiere  is  a  good  fishery, 
however,  for  haddocks  and  lobsters. 

The  Peninsular  War,   1808.— 
The  Portuguese  nation  having  soli- 
cited the  aid  of  the  English  against 
their   French  invaders,    sir   Arthur 
Weilesley,  son  of  the  earl  of  Mom- 
ington,  who  had  commenced  his  mili- 
tary career  in  India,  was  sent  to  op- 
pose the  force  under  Junot    Sir  Ar- 
thur, in  the  East,  luid  administered 
the  civil  afiairs  of  an  extensive  terri- 
tory, in  such  a  manner  as  both  to 
meet  the  approbation  of  his  supe- 
riors, and  to  give  satisfaction  to  those 
under    his    government.      He   had 
brought  difficult  negotiations   to  a 
sQcc^sful  termination,  and  had  led 
numerous  armies  to  brilliant  and  d&- 
cbive  victories.    On  his  return   to 
Europe,  however,  no  higher  military 
station  opened  to  him,  owing  to  the 
junior  rank  he  still  held  amongst  ge- 
neral officers,  than  the  command  of  a 
»ogIe  brigade  on  home  service ;  but 
some  prospect  of  employment  more 
suitable    to    bis   enterprbing  spirit 
seemed  to  present  itself,   1805.    A 
body  of  troops  being  tlien  sent  to 


Germany,  his  brigade  was  included 
in  it ;  but  the  overthrow  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  armies  at  Auster- 
litz,  rendered  abortive  this  attempt  of 
the  British  government  to  take  part 
in  the  milita^  operations  of  the  con- 
tinent. Another  expedition  was  fit- 
ted out  1807,  destined  to  act  against 
Copenhagen ;  and  on  that  occasion 
sir  Arthur  had  the  command  of  a  di- 
vision. His  ability  and  activity  were 
here  attended  with  tlieir  customary 
success;  and  af^er  having  defeated 
the  force  collected  by  the  enemy  to 
disturb  the  operations  of  the  siege, 
he  was  employed  by  lord  Cathcart  to 
settle  the  terms  of  capitulation  with 
the  Danish  governor.  From  this  mi- 
litary service  he  returned  to  discharge 
th  oflice  of  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land ;  and  he  was  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  that  situation,  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  duke  of  York,  announc 
ing  his  appointment  to  the  chief 
command  or  a  body  of  troops  destined 
for  Portugal ;  an  appointment  that 
opened  the  way  to  achievements  which 
have  immortalized  his  name.  Sir 
Arthur  landed  in  Mondego  bay,  Au- 
gust 1,  1808,  and  soon  commenced 
active  operations.  After  a  slight  af- 
fair at  Kolica,  a  severe  battle  was 
fought  at  Yimiera,  which  terminated 
in  a  complete  defeat  of  the  French, 
with  the  loss  of  8000  men.  On  the 
day  succeeding  the  victory,  sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  arrived  from  Gibraltar  to 
take  his  post  of  commander-in-chief, 
and  censured  sir  Arthur,  who  was 
only  second  in  command,  for  acting 
without  his  orders ;  he  also  immedi- 
ately agreed  with  Junot  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  signed  a  con- 
vention at  Cintra,  by  the  provisions 
of  which  the  French  were,  instead 
of  being  made  prisoners  of  war,  to 
be  transported  to  France,  at  the  cost 
of  the  English  nation,  laden  as  the^ 
were  witli  tlie  property  of  the  spoli- 
ated Portuguese.  It  was  not  long 
before  a  formal  annunciation  of  king 
George's  disapprobation  was  forward- 
ed to  sir  Hew;  and  a  court  of  inquiry 
was  instituted,  but  without  any  par- 
ticular result.     It  was  during  the  in- 
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vestment  of  Saragossa  by  the  French 
in  1808,  when  the  place  was  defend- 
ed by  the  Spaniards  under  the  brave 
general  Palafox,  that  a  young  woman, 
named  Augustina,  materially  tended, 
by  her  heroic  exertions,  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  the  enemy.  Though  made 
prisoner,  she  escaped  from  the  hos- 
pital to  which  a  fever  had  confined 
her,  and,  upon  rejoining  the  Spanish 
army,  was  raised  to  military  rank  in 
the  artillery.  Sir  John  Moore  was 
then  sent  to  the  Peninsula,  in  full 
command  of  the  British  army ;  and 
in  November  he  had  reached  Salar 
manca,  where  he  was  informed  that 
the  forces  of  the  patriots  had  been 
recently  routed  by  the  French.  To 
retreat,  therefore,  was  sir  John's  only 
course ;  but  the  hostility  of  the  vil- 
lagers in  those  parts,  and  the  cold- 
ness of  the  season,  brought  great  dis- 
tre^  upon  his  devoted  army,  as  it 
worked  its  way  to  the  sea,  through 
more  than  250  miles  of  mountain 
country.  On  the  11th  of  January, 
1809,  it  reached  Corunna,  and  on  tlie 
16th  commenced  its  embarkation  on 
board  the  transports  brought  thither 
for  the  purpose.  The  French,  how- 
ever, under  marslial  Soult,  having 
advanced  upon  the  town  before  the 
main  body  of  the  forces  had  taken 
ship,  sir  John  determined  to  give 
them  battle ;  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  contest  received  his  death-wound. 
General  Hope  maintained  Ihe  action 
until  the  complete  discomfiture  of 
the  enemy ;  so  that  the  embarkation 
was  effected  in  the  following  night; 
but  the  British  lost  in  this  unfortu- 
nate expedition  6000  men,  and  all  its 
ammunition  and  stores.  Soult  now 
advanced  upon  and  took  Oporto ; 
but  the  opportune  return  of  sir  Ar- 
tliur  Wellesley  from  England  induced 
tliat  general  to  relinquish  his  acqui- 
sition, and  retreat  to  Madrid.  The 
defeat  of  Cuestra,  tiie  Spanish  leader, 
in  Estremadura,  by  the  French,  caus- 
ed sir  Arthur  to  give  up  the  pursuit 
of  Soult ;  and  in  July,  1809,  in  con- 
junction with  Cuestra,  he  gained  a 
victory  over  the  enemy  at  Talavera. 


On  November  19,  1809,  the  Spa- 
nish army  of  Andalusia,  about  50,000 
strong,  commanded  by  general  Arei- 
zaga,  advanced  to  Ocana  (pronounced 
Okami/a)t  and  threatened  Madrid  ; 
which  was  occupied  by  the  French. 
The  French,  under   marshal  Soult, 
attacked  the  Spaniards,  who  fought 
with  great  courage,  especially  the  in- 
fantry, and  at  first  repulsed  the  ene- 
my ;  but  after  three  hours  of  struggle, 
the  French  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
Spanish  line,  which  dispersed  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  leaving  all  their 
cannon  and  baggage,  and  one  half  oF 
their  men  killed  or  prisoners.  Arei- 
zaga  hurried  away  with  the  remain- 
der of  his  army  towards  the  Sierra 
Morena.     The  battle  of  Ocana  was 
a  most  disastrous  event  to  tlie  Spa- 
nish  cause  i   and  an  incident  con- 
nected with  it  generated  a  ferocious 
spirit,  which,  in   every  subsequent 
conflict     between      Spaniard     and 
Frenchman,  and  unhappily  between 
Spaniard  and   Spaniard,   almost   to 
the    present    hour,     has    painfully 
distinguished    Peninsular    warfare. 
After  the  battle,  a  division, consisting 
mainly  of  Poles,  (who  had,  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  their  revolu- 
tionary schemes  at  home,  been  ex- 
pelled their  country,  and  for  bread  liad 
taken  pay  in  the  levelling  ranks  of 
tlie  French),  was  charged  to  escort 
to  Burgos  the  prisoners,  amounting, 
according  to  some  accounts,  to  80,000 
men.  Tiie  road  from  Ocana  to  Burgos 
is  nearly  due  north,  across  the  Tajo 
(TagusJ  through   Madrid  (the  site 
of  the  Roman  Mantua  Carpentana^, 
Segovia,     Aranda   del   Duero,   and 
Lerma ;  but  tlie  Poles,  on  reaching 
the    open  countiy  above    Madrid , 
turned  off*  towarcls   Alcala  de   He- 
nares,    and     there    set    upon    and 
slaughtered  above    16,000  of   tlieir 
prisoners  in  cold  blood  I     The  whole 
would  have  been  butchered,  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  few  French  in 
the  division,  who  gave  their  oatlis  to 
the    Poles  to   keep  them    in  safe 
custody.    So  atrocious  a  proceeding 
having  reached  the  ears  of  Merino, 
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(tbe  commander  of  one  of  thoee 
eoerilla  pardea,  which  oontinuallv 
hung  upon  the  skirts  of  the  Frenen 
armies,  attacked  their  rear-guards, 
cut  off  their  convoys  and  despatches, 
and  contributed,  in  no  small  degree, 
\o  the  final  expulsion  of  the  inya- 
deis  from  the  Peninsula,)  he,  clergv- 
Bian  as  he  was,  (a  man  of  good  %- 
milT  and  fortune,  who  had  turned 
soldier  on  being  deprived  of  his 
estates  and  living  by  the  ravages  of 
the  French,  supporting  at  his  own 
cost  a  troop  of  horsemen),  vowed 
he  would  have  the  life  of  a  Pole  for 
everv  hair  of  the  head  of  the  Spa- 
niards so  hartwrously  murdered.  The 
&ct  of  his  troops  keeping  constantly 
close,  either  in  the  rear  or  on  either 
side  of  the  Polish  division,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded from  Segovia  to  Aranda,  be- 
coming known  to  the  latter,  various 
stmtagen»  were  adopted  to  seize  the 
aira  Merino's  person ;  a  matter  con- 
sidered not  difficult,  since  he  never 
bivooacked  with  his  troop,  but, 
departing  to  a  distance  from  it  with 
a  single  orderly,  and  sometimes  quite 
alone,  reposed  under  some  trees,  witli 
hi^  horse's  body  for  a  pillow.  At 
length  some  tlireats  being  liberally 
d<  3h  by  the  Poles  to  the  villagers 
along  the  Duero,  of  burning  their 
Tiittages  if  they  did  not  discover  to 
them  the  cure,  a  young  peasant, 
named  Julian,  boldly  offered  to  con- 
duct their  whole  body  to  where  he 
was;  and  though  warned,  that  if  he 
deceived  them,  his  life  should  in- 
stantly be  sacrificed,  he  accepted 
their  terms,  and  at  midnight,  being 
provided  with  a  horse,  and  placed 
between  two  officers,  led  the  way 
acro»  a  heath,  in  the  direction  of  a 
pine  wood,  where  he  alleged  the 
CUTS  was  reposing.  The  night  was 
so  dark,  that  not  an  object  could  be 
discerned  further  off  than  15  or  20 
paces.  The  head  of  the  column  had 
arrived  at  about  that  distance  from 
tlie  first  pine-trees,  when  a  strong  voice 
challenged  with  a  '  Que  vive?  'La 
fmee/aoswered  the  French  colonel, 
bm  his  hand  on  one  of  his  hol- 
ster  pistols.      •  Fuego.'   commanded 


the  same  voice  as  before.  The  word 
was  illuminated  by  the  simultaneous 
flash  of  600  muskets ;  the  echoes  of 
the  report  running  round  the  moun- 
tains, and  at  length  dying  away  in 
the  distance.  The  two  front  ranks 
of  the  French  infantry  fell  almost  to 
a  man.  At  the  same  instant,  the 
rieht  flank  was  charged  bv  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  and  the  whole  cavalry 
thrown  into  inextricable  confusion. 
A  torch,  which  had  been  kept  con- 
cealed by  tlie  Spaniards,  was  pro- 
duced, and  an  hundred  others  were 
immediately  Ughted  at  it.  By  their 
glare  might  be  seen  the  whole  of 
Merino's  forces  quietly  hemming  in 
the  devoted  little  band,  which,  al- 
ready entirely  broken  by  the  volley 
and  the  subsequent  charge  of  the 
hussars,  was  in  no  state  to  contend 
with  the  far  superior  forces  brought 
against  it.  Those  who  attempted  to 
resist,  and  among  them  was  the  colo- 
nel, who  had  been  wounded,  but  not 
killed  by  the  first  discharge,  were  in- 
stantly despatched.  The  remainder, 
nearly  700  men,  surrendered;  and 
their  arms  and  the  horses  of  the  ca- 
valry having  been  taken  from  them, 
they  were  marched  down  to  the  cor- 
ral (the  place  where  guerilla  horses 
are  foddered),  into  which  they  were 
driven  pell-mell,  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
into  the  slaughter-house,  the  en- 
trance of  the  building  being  then,  by 
Merino's  order,  blocked  up  with 
bushes,  branches,  and  trunks  of  trees, 
which  the  Spaniards  brought  for  the 
purpose.  The  terrible  intention  of 
this  proceeding  soon  became  apparent. 
A  large  stack  of  firewood,  wliich  the 
peasants  had  built  up  near  the  shed, was 
by  the  cure's  orders  distributed  around 
it  To  this  and  the  branches  was  added 
straw ;  of  which  a  considerable  quan- 
tity had  been  brought  for  the  horses. 
Torches  were  then  applied  in  fifty 
different  places  ;  and  in  an  instant 
the  corral  was  in  flames  I  Then  com- 
menced one  of  the  most  horrible 
scenes  ever  witnessed  or  described. 
The  700  unfortunate  Poles  and 
Frenchmen,  who,  if  they  had  not  ex- 
pected quarter,  had  by  no  means  an- 
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ticipated  the  frightful  nature  of  the 
death  reserved  for  them,  uttered 
frantic  yells  when  they  became  aware 
of  their  dreadful  situation,  when  they 
saw  the  flames  rising,  and  heard  the 
pine  planks  of  which  the  building  was 
composed,  crackling  and  splitting  in 
every  direction  around  them.  They 
made  desperate  efforts  to  break  out 
of  their  burning  prison;  but  even 
when,  aided  by  the  devouring  ele- 
ment, they  succeeded  in  making  a 
breach,  on  every  side  was  a  wall  of 
fire,  and  beyond  that  the  naked  sa- 
bres and  fixed  bayonets  of  the  gue- 
rillas, by  which  those  who  rushed 
out,  scorched  and  blackened,  were 
thrust  back  again  into  the  furnace. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  roof  fell  in  ;  and 
the  dry  fern  and  litter  which  was  in 
great  abundance  on  the  floor  of  the 
stable  becoming  ignited,  the  heat  was 
so  violent,  that  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves were  obliged  to  retire  to  some 
distance.  The  beams  and  planks  of 
which  the  shed  was  built  now  yielded 
inwards  to  the  pressure  of  the  faggots 
piled  against  them  ;  the  flames  spread 
rapidly,  and  reached  those  of  the 
wretched  victims  who  liad  crowded 
together  in  the  centre  of  the  corral, 
to  avoid,  as  long  as  possible,  their  in- 
evitable doom  ;  and  to  their  now  ago- 
nizing shrieks  for  mercy,  their  execu- 
tioners alone  replied  by  loud  shouts 
of  •  Mueren  los  Polacos !  Death  to 
the  Poles— remember  Ocaiial'  At 
length  Merino  ordered  a  volley  to  be 
fired  among  the  survivors ;  every 
shot  told  on  the  mass  of  dark  forms 
that  were  writhing  in  the  midst  of 
what  seemed  a  lake  of  fire ;  and 
afler  one  or  two  piercing  cries  and 
groans,  a  pyramid  of  brieht  flame 
shot  up  into  the  air,  and  all  was 
over  I  The  day  was  breaking  when 
the  cura,  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
was  leaving  the  theatre  of  this  bloody 
tragedy,  and  his  horse  nearly  trode 
on  the  body  of  a  Spanish  peasant, 
who  had  been  killed  by  a  pistol-shot. 
It  was  Julian:  the  French  colonel 
had  kept  his  word.  Merino  stopped 
when  he  recognised  his  best  spy  life* 
less,  dropped  a  few  tears,  and  exclaim- 


ing *  Povere  Julian,  que  lastisma !' 
(Poor  Julian,  what  a  pity!)  ordered 
his  body  to  be  carried  by  an  orderly, 
till  a  churchyard  came  in  view  where 
to  inter  it. 

It  was  in  October,  1809,  that  Na- 
poleon liad  thus  written  to  the  empe- 
ror of  Russia:  'General  Wellesley 
has  had  the  extreme  imprudence  to 
commit  himself  in  the  heart  of  Spain 
with  30,000  men ;  having  on  his 
flanks  three  armies,  consisting  of 
ninety  battalions  and  from  forty  to 
fifty  squadrons,  and,  in  his  front,  tiie 
army  commanded  by  the  king,  of 
equal  force  :  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive 
such  an  act  of  presumption.'  Sir  Ar- 
thur, however,  maintained  his  ground ; 
and  on  December  20th  began  tlie 
siege  of  Saragossa,  which  proved  one 
of  the  most  splendid  instances  on  re- 
cord of  a  prolonged  resistance,  last- 
ing as  it  did  until  February  20,  1810. 
The  last  twenty-three  days  of  it  was 
a  war  of  streets  and  houses ;  the  edi- 
fices in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  at- 
tacked bastion  being  of  so  solid  a  con- 
struction, tliat  they  were  enabled  to 
assist  in  the  defence — which,  on  such 
occasions,  is  done  by  barricading  the 
streets  leading  to  the  breach,  and 
loop-holing  the  several  stories  of  the 
houses  for  a  musketry-fire.  In  1 8 1 0, 
with  the  rank  of  viscount  Welling- 
ton, the  general  resolved  on  prevent- 
ing, if  possible,  the  attempt  of  the 
French  to  occupy  Portugal ;  and 
when  the  fortress  of  Almeida,  in  that 
country,  had  fallen  to  the  enemy 
(August),  his  lordship  made  thepeo. 
pie  of  the  town  and  neighbouring 
villages  remove  towards  Lisbon,  after 
burning  every  tiling  which  they  could 
not  cariy  away;  and  when  the  French 
had  been  driven  from  Sierra  Busaco» 
with  equal  loss  on  both  sides,  he  re- 
moved to  Torres  Vedras,  earning 
with  him  the  whole  population  of  the 
intervening  country.  Great  indivi- 
dual distress  veas  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this  proceeding  ;  and  to 
alleviate  it,  liberal  contributions  were 
made  in  Lisbon  and  England.  At 
the  close  of  tlie  year,  Massena,  with 
the  French  army,  made  Santarem  his 
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bead-quarteis ;  while  lord  Welling- 
tio,  with  the  capital  behind  him,  aiKi 
the  sea  open  for  supplies,  had  no 
reason  to  complain  ofdifficulties. 

In  March   1811,  the  attempt  of  a 
combiiied  English  and  Spanish  force 
ti>  destroy  the  French  blockade  of 
Cadiz,  bronght  on  the  battle  of  Bar- 
rasa  ;  and  general  Graham,  the  com- 
mander,  obtained  great  credit  for  his 
talented  conduct  on  so  trying  an  oc- 
casion.    After  a  vexy  severe  action, 
the  enemy  retreated,  leaving  behind 
them  an  eagle,  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
two  generals  wounded,  and  the  field 
riiTered  with  arms  and  dead  bodies, 
^lassena,  tired  of  waiting  for  supplies, 
and  surrounded  by  a  devastated  coun- 
try, now  quitted  Santarem,  followed 
by  lord  Wellington.     The  object  of 
the  latter  in  pursuing    the  French 
vas  to  prerent  their  excesses,  and  to 
urve  them  into  Spain  by  the  nearest 
roads;  notwithstanding  which,  they 
acted  most  barbarously  to  the  people 
throng  whose  villages  they  passed. 
Maaeoa  crossed  theSpanisli  frontier 
on  the  4th  of  April,  and  he  continued 
his  retreat  till  he  reached  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,    where  he  established  his 
bead-quarters,  and  whence  he  sallied 
forth  to  attack  the  British,  who  were 
blockading  Almeida.   But  his  assaults 
vere  repulsed  by  the  skill  of  lord 
Wellington,  Almeida  was  evacuated 
by  its  garrison,  and  many  prisoners 
were  UMide,  as  the  retiring  men  wound 
their  way  through    the    blockading 
posts  in  silence,  with  the  hope   of 
escaping  unobserved.     The  battle  of 
Albuera  took  place  between  marslial 
Soult  and  the  English  marshal  Beres- 
ford  in  June,  when  victory  declared 
for  the  British ;  the  enemy  being  com- 
pelled to  cross  the  river,  leaving  2000 
dead,  and   1000  prisoners.     At  tlie 
close  of  the  year,  sickness,  and  the 
want  of  reinforcements,  induced  lord 
Wellington  to  take  up  his  winter- 
(juarten  within  the  Portuguese  fron- 
tier; but  on  the    19th  of  January, 
131^  he  got  possession  of  Ciudad 
Hodrigo  by  assault.     The  garrison  of 
J  "00  men,  besides  officers,  togetlier 
with  153  pieces  of  cannon,  and  vast 


quantities  of  stores,  were  all  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  British ;  and 
the  Spanish  Cortes  instantly  made 
the  conqueror  a  grandee  of  the  first 
class,  as  duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  his 
grateful  country  conferring  upon  him 
an  earldom.  The  earl  of  WeUington 
next  invested  Badajoz,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Guadiana ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
April  the  garrison  surrendered,  re- 
duced as  it  was  by  the  operations  of 
the  siege  from  5000  to  3800  men. 
Soult,  when  he  heard  of  this  severe 
loss,  retreated  towards  Andalusia; 
and  the  earl  arrived  without  opposi- 
tion at  Salamanca,  July  16th. 

On  the  22d  a  general  engagement 
commenced.  The  resistance  of  the 
French  was  obstinate;  but  at  the 
approach  of  night  they  fled,  and  were 
pursued  by  the  English  as  long  as 
they  could  be  distinguished.  Twelve 
pieces  of  cannon,  two  eagles,  and  a 
number  of  colours  and  waggons, 
were  captured,  100  officers  made 
prisoners,  marshal  Marmont  wounded 
severely,  and  four  general  officers 
slain.  The  earl  lost  no  time  in  ad- 
vancing upon  Madrid,  which  he  en- 
tered August  12th,  king  Joseph,  the 
brother  of  Napoleon,  having  quitted 
it  four  days  before  ;  and  in  com- 
memoration of  this  event,  the  noble 
general  was  created  marquis  of  Wel- 
lington, and  presented,  by  tlie  una- 
nimous voice  of  parliament,  witti  a 
handsome  grant  of  money  to  pur- 
cliase  lands.  After  a  sliort  stay  in  the 
capital,  the  British  advanced  towards 
Valladolid,  the  enemy  retiring  before 
them  to  Burgos.  Burgos  the  French 
evacuated  in  the  night  ;  but  they 
left  there  a  large  garrison  in  the 
castle,  and  the  place  bcins  defended 
by  an  almost  impregnable  line  of 
works,  lord  Wellington,  for  want  of 
artillery,  was  compelled  to  begin  a 
retrograde  march.  lie  was  closely 
pursued  by  the  enemy,  who  gained 
an  additional  share  of  courage  on 
perceiving  an  army,  which  had 
hitherto  appeared  invincible,  actuated 
by  fear.  By  the  eminent  skill,  how- 
ever, of  their  leader,  the  British 
reached  Freynada  on  tlic  frontier  of 
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Portugal,  with  trifling  loss :  pursued 
as  they  were  by  an  overwhelming 
force  of  75,000  men  and  200  pieces 
of  cannon.  Lord  Wellington  took 
up  his  winter-quarters  here ;  and  on 
visiting  Lisbon,  he  was  received  with 
the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  trium- 
phant welcome. 

Nothing  further  occurred  worthy 
of  mention  until  1813,  when  the 
Cortes,  who  had  hitherto  been  jea- 
lous of  the  British  general,  gave  him 
the  full  command  of  their  troops.  By 
a  scries  of  brilliant  operations,  the 
French  were  immediately  driven  from 
their  positions  on  the  Ebro  and 
Douro,  and  at  length  were  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  abandoning  the 
country  entirely,  or  risking  every 
thing  upon  a  pitched  battle.  King 
Joseph  adopted  the  latter  courae,  and 
drew  up  his  forces  near  Yittoria, 
where,  on  the  21st  of  June,  he  was 
signally  beaten.  The  artillery,  bag- 
gage, and  military  chest  of  the  fu^- 
tives,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors ;  and  so  complete  was  the  rout, 
that  the  remnants  of  the  defeated 
army  scarcely  deemed  themselves 
safe  until  they  had  escaped  fairly 
into  France.  When  intelligence 
of  this  victory  reached  England,  the 
marquis  was  advanced  to  the  veir 
unusual  British  honour  of  Field- 
marshal.  Before  pu  rsu  i  ng  the  French 
into  their  own  country,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  marquis  to  reduce  St 
Sebastian  and  Pampeluna :  the  for- 
mer, after  a  frightful  loss,  was  taken 
by  storm,  and  the  latter  surrendered 
by  capitulation.  Meanwhile  the 
operations  of  the  allied  armies  in  the 
south-eastern  provinces  proceeded 
badly  ;  and  sir  John  Murray,  after 
beginning  the  siege  of  Tarragona 
without  consideration,  abandoned  his 
works  and  guns  with  equal  haste. 
But  the  vigour  of  the  marquis  com- 
pensated this  error :  he  crossed  the 
Bidassoa  in  October,  and  in  the  next 
month  defeated  Soult's  army  on  the 
Nivellc.  Winter  interrupted  not 
the  war;  and  Soult,  being  driven 
with  severe  loss  from  his  strong  posi- 
tion at  Orthes,  exposed  Bordeaux  to 


the  invading  army.  At  the  same  in- 
stant the  due  d'Angoul^me,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  ancient  line  of 
monarchs  (now  by  his  party  styled 
ex-king  of  France), arrived  in  the  mar- 
quis's camp,  and  was  received  by  the 
people  of  Bordeaux  with  unexpectc*d 
enthusiasm.  The  white  cockade  was 
to  be  seen  in  every  hat  and  cap  ;  the 
white  flag  streamed  from  every  stee- 
ple, castle,  and  tower ;  and  no  specta- 
tor could  have  supposed  but  that  the 
loyal  feeling  of  the  people,  suppress€?d 
during  the  long  tyranny  of  Buona- 
parte, had  now  burst  forth,  never 
again  to  be  subdued. 

The  marquis  and  his  Spanish  allies 
continuing  the  pursuit  of  Soult,  that 
marshal  was  first  driven  from  an  ad- 
vantageous post  at  Aire,  then  from 
a  strong  position  behind  the  town  of 
Tarbes,  and  was  finally  forced  to  fall 
back  upon  Toulouse.  The  British 
general  had  now  rapidly  extended 
the  authority  of  the  allied  army  over 
the  country,  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  river  Garonne ;  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  the  strong  places  of 
Bayonne,  St.  Jean-pied-de-nort,  and 
Navarreins ;  and  these  aiso  were 
closely  blockaded  by  his  troops.  But 
to  render  the  diversion  in  favour  of 
the  northern  armies  yet  more  effec- 
tive, he  determined  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  the  city  and  the  military 
position  of  Toulouse  likewise.  This 
enterprise  was  attended  with  extreme 
difficulty ;  first,  from  its  being  neces- 
sary to  separate  the  allied  army  into 
two  parts,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  act 
on  both  sides  of  the  Garonne,  whilst 
the  enemy  retained  his  whole  force 
perfectly  united  by  means  of  the 
bridge  of  Toulouse;  secondly,  bo- 
cause  the  passage  of  the  river  by  the 
part  of  the  allied  army  destined  to 
operate  on  its  right  baink,  had  to  be 
effected  in  sight  of,  and  within  reach 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  thirdly,  because 
the  French  troops  occupied  on  the 
right  bank,  and  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  city  of  Toulouse,  a 
position  of  ver^-  great  natural  strength, 
extremely  difficult  of  approach,  and 
to  which  Soult  was  daily  adding  new 
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works.  But  these  obstacles  were  all 
Tfercome  ;  a  sanguinary  battle  took 
place  between  the  two  enemies,  April 
tu,  1614 ;  and  Soult,  being,complete]y 
(.efe^ed,  evacuated  the  post  in  the 
night  of  the  1 1th,  leaving  three  ge- 
oerab  and  1600  men  prisoners.  On 
die  following  day,  the  marquis  enter- 
ed ihe  pbu:e,  amidst  the  acclamations 
rti  the  inhabitants.  The  dislodgment 
oi'  the  enemy  from  an  almost  unas- 
^bble  military  position,  afforded  at 
once  an  evidence  of  the  extraordinary 
ulents  and  enterprising  spirit  of  lord 
Wellinston,  and  established  a  distinct 
r.\SLrk  of  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  bv  his  arms ;  nevertheless  some 
of  the  iFrench  have  recently  ventur- 
ed to  affirm  (and  have  been  support- 
'.%i  by  a  party  in  England  possessing 
iiitieof  the  *  amor  patrise')  that  Soult, 
cot  Wellington,  was  the  victor  at 
Toulouse.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
absurdity  of  a  conqueror  evacuating 
a  p<»t  in  the  night  for  which  he  had 
been  contending,  and  leaving  his 
men  therein  to  be  made  prisoners, 
the  dispassionate  reader  need  only 
peruse  the  published  dispatches  of 
(lie  duke  of  Wellington,  who,  with 
uvs,  accustomed  clearness,  and  hatred 
at  all  ambiguous  and  confusing  terms 
and  details,  shows  the  victory  of  Tou- 
lo-.ise  to  have  belonged,  without  a 
^liadow  of  doubt,  to  the  British. 
Before  quitting  the  subject,  a  circum- 
«^(ance  connected  with  the  battle 
"^biould  be  recorded.  In  the  first  at- 
tack upon  the  French,  the  Spaniards 
in  the  British  ranks,  anxious  to  mo- 
nopolise all  the  glory,  made  their 
moTcment  a  little  too  soon,  before 
tliey  were  supported  by  the  British 
troops:  the  consequence  was,  they 
got  into  a  fire  they  could  not  sustain, 
and  the  whole  of  them  set  off  on  the 
full  run  to  the  rear.  The  marquis  re- 
|!arded  them  some  time,expecting  they 
would  stop  behind  the  English,  who 
iiad  moved  forwards,  and  obliged  the 
French  to  retire  ;  but  no  such  thing 
—they  absolutely  ran  off^  out  of 
H^ht—whereat  the  illustrious  gene- 
ni,  unable  longer  to  restrain  his 
^ugfater,  exclaimed,  *  Well,  hang  me, 


if  I  ever  saw  10,000  men  run  a  race 
before!'  During  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  the  marquis 
entered  Toulouse,  news  reached 
him,  which  made  it  evident  that  the 
last  severe  conflict  might  have  been 
spared.  The  emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  had  entered  Paris 
on  tlie  81  St  of  March ;  and  Buona- 
parte liad  been  formally  deposed. 
Soult,  however,  did  not  deem  the  in- 
telligence authentic ;  and  the  mar- 
quis therefore  continued  his  advance 
until  the  17th  of  April,  when  fresh 
despatches  came,  and  the  French 
desired  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  marquis  in 
Paris,  he  was  deservedly  creat^  duke 
of  Wellington  by  hb  sovereign  ;  and 
an  additional  grant  of  money  was 
made  to  his  grace  by  the  parliament, 
to  purchase  lands. 

Thus  closed  the  celebrated  Penin- 
sular war ;  and  few  military  achieve- 
ments can  weigh  in  tlie  balance  with 
the  peculiar  merits  of  this  sweeping 
clearance  of  the  foe  from  every  comer 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  into  the  gulley 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  thence  into 
France,  tliere  a^ain  to  be  signally 
conquered  on  his  own  soil.  The 
vigilance,  the  patience,  the  labours  of 
years,  will  be  duly  estimated,  when 
the  great  leader  shall  have  passed  to 
scenes  where  wars  are  not,  and  when 
the  narrative  shall  have  taken  its 
proper  station  in  historv.  According'to 
the  judgment  of  experienced  soldiers, 
tlie  work  is  alone  sufficient  to  place 
the  name  of  Wellington  in  the  high- 
est rank  of  warriors,  whether  of  an- 
cient or  modem  times ;  and  as  a  mer^ 
ciful  victor,  and  the  anxious  guardian 
of  his  men,  no  general  has  ever  more 
deserved,  or  more  obtained,  the  ap- 
probation of  all  trtte  lovers  of  their 
country. 

The  Walchbren  ExpEniTioN. — 
It  was  in  1809  that,  to  create  a  di- 
version in  favour  of  Austria  (which 
was  once  more  endeavouring  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Napoleon),  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  sent  out  an  expedition 
to  the  coast  of  Holland,  under  the 
earl  of   Chatham  and   sir  Richard 
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Strachan,  which  soon  subdued  the 
fortress  of  Fhishing,  and  the  isle  of 
Walcheren,  then  under  French  do- 
mination ;  but  the  extreme  unheal- 
tliiness  of  the  climate  forced  the  con- 
querors to  evacuate  their  acquisi- 
tions, after  the  sacrifice  of  many  va- 
luable lives.  The  unfortunate  en- 
terprise was  both  ill-conceived  and 
badly  executed :  the  armament  did 
not  reach  Holland  until  Austria  had 
been  irretrievably  ruined  at  Wagram ; 
and  the  main  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  were  the  destruction  of 
the  French  fleet  in  the  Scheld,  and 
the  occupation  of  Antwerp,  were 
barely  attempted.  According  to  the 
French  account,  25,000  English  pe- 
rished on  the  occasion.  '  The  Eng- 
lish Tsays  Napoleon  himself  in  a 
letter)  might  as  well  have  thrown 
their  men  into  the  sea,  as  have  sent 
them  into  the  pestilential  marshes  of 
Walcheren.'  The  simple  reduction 
of  the  fortress  of  Flushing  was  a  gal- 
lant affair;  but  it  of  course  griev- 
ously injured  the  port  and  town. 
Flushing  has  always  had  much  noto- 
riety, as  the  grand  place  of  resort  of 
English  smugglers. 

The  Tyrolese  Insurrection, 
1809.— The  Tyrol  is  a  district  of 
Germany,  at  the  south  of  Bavaria, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Switzerland, 
on  the  south  and  east  by  Lombardy, 
and  on  the  north-east  by  Austria, 
into  the  possession  of  which  it  came 
1363,  when  Margaret,  countess  of 
the  Tyrol,  beqiieatlied  it  to  her 
uncles,  the  dukes  of  Austria.  It  is 
150  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  120  broad  from  east  to  west,  and 
contains, amongst  its  many  fine  towns, 
the  ancient  one  of  Trent,  where  the 
great  council  was  held.  The  country 
is  very  mountainous,  having  the  Alps 
in  one  part  of  it ;  and  it  has  forests 
abounding  in  game,  mines  rich  in  sil- 
ver, copper,  lead,  and  salt,  and  pro- 
duces rubies,  amethists,  emeralds,  and 
cornelians  of  fine  quality.  Innspruck 
is  the  capital,  and  Austrian  seat  of 
gpvernment ;  and  the  Inn  is  the  chief 
river,  which,  passing  into  Bavaria, 
falls  into  the  Danube.    The  Tyrolese 


are  remarkably  primitive  and  simple 
in  their  habits,  greatly  attaclied  to 
their  country,  and  generally  indus- 
trious, and  of  a  mechanical    turn. 
Necessity  has   driven  them  to   the 
useful  arts,  as  a  means  of  supply- 
ing the  deficiencies  of  nature ;  and 
the  numerous  cascades  with  which 
the  country  abounds,  afford  ample 
opportunity  of  obtaining,  at  no  ex- 
pense, an  external  power,  capable  of 
setting  in  motion  their  simple  ma- 
chinery.    Conducted  into  the  fields, 
the  house,  and  mills,  by  little  wooden 
troughs,  in  the  course  of  tlieir  preci- 
pitous descent,  the  mountain  torrents 
perform  the  most  important  functions 
of  domestic  economy.    The  irrigation 
of  meadows,  the  grindins  of  com,  the 
fabrication  of  oil,  the  sharpening  of 
tools,    arc  all  performed   by  these 
streams,  on  the  mills  which  they  set 
in  motion.      In  many  places  each 
peasant  has  his « mill,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  almost  every  purpose  of  life  ; 
even  the  rocking  of  a  cradle  is  some- 
times performed  by  means  of  a  water- 
wheel.    Nor  are  the  most  minute  arts 
overlooked  by  this  industrious  p€H>- 
plc ;  and  numbers  of  families  earn 
a  not  contemptible  livelihood  by  rear- 
ing canary-birds,  which  are  sold  in  all 
the  cities  of  Europe.     VVhen  Napo- 
leon, after  his  victory  of  Austcrlitz, 
1805,  had  compelled  Austria  to  cede 
the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria,  in  lieu  of  VVurz- 
burg,  it  was  stipulated,  to  calm  the 
fears  of  the  Tyrolese,  that  they  should 
retain  the  same  privileges  as  when 
under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  whose 
protection    they    had    enjoyed   442 
years.        Maximilian     of     Bavaria^ 
however,  was  no  sooner  master  of 
the  country,  than  a  total  change  was 
effected,  and  even  the  name  of  South 
Bavaria  substituted  for  that  of  tlie 
Tyrol.      The    Tyrolese,    upon    this 
breach  of  faith,  secretly  determined 
to  deliver  their  country  from  the  Ba- 
varian yoke ;  aud  sending  deputies 
privately  to  Vienna,  the  Austrians 
promised  tlicm  a  supply  of  arms. 
Among    the   deputies  was   Andere 
Hofcr,  whose  family,  for  a  long  suc- 
cession of  years,  had  been  proprietors 
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'i  the  inn  at  Sand,  in  the  valley  of 
Pi'sejT  ;  of  which  himself  was  now 
•e  host.  His  benevolence  of  cha- 
r:tT  had  endeared  him  to  the  in- 
ihtants  of  the  valley  ;  and  a  former 
iispaign,  in  which  he  commanded 
1  company  of  tirailleurs,  had  made 
Jn  snfficiently  acquainted  with  war, 
i»  ioduoe  him  to  tstke  the  lead  in  the 
n-»jectcd  levy  of  the  people.  Ac- 
ciirdingly,  when  10,500  Austrian 
ti'xps  entered  the  country  in  the 
r  :bt  of  the  8th  April,  1809,  merely  to 
Lf^anize  tlie  levie  en  vuuse^  Hofer 
•iiA  his  friend  Teimer  issued  their 
pTodamations,  and  were  speedily 
lined  by  the  peasantry.  The.Bava- 
ra^&,  hardly  able  to  comprehend  the 
raiure  of  so  sudden  a  revolution, 
legzm  destroying  the  bridges  and 
1  .chways,  to  obstruct  the  further  pro- 
cress  of  the  Austrians ;  but,  to  their 
jftontshment,  they  could  obtain  as- 
5L<tance  only,  from  their  own  soldiers; 
:^d  on  attempting  to  retreat  from 
the  Tyrol,"  a  great  number  of  them 
were  made  prisoners  by  the  country- 
woplc.  Though  the  French  speedily 
rrinforoed  them,  and  engaged  the 
Tyrolese  at  St.  Laurent,  the  united 
fyrccs  were  entirely  put  to  the  rout ; 
and  the  capitulation  of  Wiltau,  which 
0^  rained  Martin  Teimer  the  title  of 
^eron  de  Wiltau,  effected  on  the 
1 3th  of  April  the  emancipation  of 
the  coontry. 

ThtB,  without  the  aid  of  regular 
troops  (for   the   Austrians   did  not 
contend),  the  peasantry  of  the  Tyrol 
restored  their  little  territory  to  the 
protection  of  its  ancient  guardians. 
During    the    conflict,    the    women, 
armed   with    pitchforks,    were    em- 
ployed in  rolling  down  fragments  of 
rock  from  the  elevated  crags  of  the 
mountains  upon  their  enemies  pass- 
ing along   the    valleys;    and    they 
were  for  the  most  part  boys  who  dis- 
mounted a  corps  of  cavsUry  on  the 
plaiiB  of  Halle.    The  united  French 
and  fiararians  twice  more  entered 
tiie  little  stAte  ;  and  after  their  third 
n?pwlse  by  the  people,  a  solemn  Te 
Ikm  ms  celebrated  at  Innspruck, 
wliicb place  Hofer  enteredm  triumph 
roL,  uu 


on  the  15th  of  August  Hofer  was 
now  declared  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Tyrol,  and  all  authority,  civil  and 
military,  was  vested  in  his  person  ; 
but  unhappily  a  division  took  place  in 
a  few  weeks  between  him  and  Teimer, 
and  the  French,  taking  advantage  of 
the  feud,  recovered  by  the  end  of 
October  every  important  post. 

Peace  liavmg  been  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Austria,  an  am- 
nesty was  promised  to  such  of  the 
Tyrolese  as  would  lay  down  their 
arms  witliout  delay.  Hofer,  how- 
ever, called  upon  his  countrymen  to 
reject  the  proposal,  and,  in  several 
spirited  proclamations.entreated  them 
to  make  one  grand  effort  to  drive  out 
the  invaders.  But  the  heroic  Sand- 
wirth  found  himself  alone  in  the 
field  ;  and  deserted  by  the  peasantry, 
he  fled  to  a  little  cottage,  only  four 
leagues  distant  from  Sand,  whither 
some  faithful  adherents  carried  him 
food.  Here  an  express  from  the 
emperor  reached  him,  entreating  his 
instant  removal  to  Vienna  ;  but  he 
strangely  decHncd  the  gracious  offer, 
and  Donay  de  Schlanders,  his  trea- 
cheroiis  confidant,  having,  for  a  large 
sum  of  money,  discovered  the  place 
of  his  retreat,  a  company  of  1300 
Frenchmen  came  within  musket-shot 
of  the  cottage,  Hofer  made  no  re- 
sistance, and  was  taken  to  Mantua, 
where  a  council  of  war  ordered  his 
execution  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  Sandwirth  heard  his  sentence 
with  calmness,  and  only  remarked 
that  he  had  hoped  the  peculiarity  of 
his  situation  would  have  justified  his 
conduct  after  the  amnesty. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
February,  1810,  at  eleven,  Hofer  was 
brought  forth,  escorted  by  soldiere, 
and  conducted  in  procession  to  the 
place  appointed  for  his  execution. 
Those  of  the  Tyrolese  who  were  in 
the  houses,  fell  on  their  knees  in 
prayer  as  he  passed  ;  while  as  many 
as  could  get  into  the  streets,  attended 
him  to  the  fatal  spot,  inploring  his 
benediction.  The  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  the  Tyrol  freely  dispensed 
it  to  them;    and  when   the  escort 
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drew  up  on  a  bastion  near  the  Porta 
Ceresa,  he  gave  to  the  abb6  Mani- 
fest!, his  confessor,  all  he  had  of  va- 
lue about  his  person,  requesting  him 
to  distribute  it  as  he  thought  proper. 
Twelve  grenadiers  and  a  corporal 
were  then  commanded  to  advance,and 
the  Sandwirth  ordered  to  be  placed 
in  the  centre.  He  accordingly  came 
forward,  but  would  not  suffer  his 
e^es  to  be  bandaged ;  and  when  de- 
sired to  fall  on  his  knees,  refused, 
saying  emphatically,  '  I  am  upright, 
speaking  as  a  mortal,  before  Him 
who  created  me ;  and  upright  I  wish 
to  surrender  to  Him  my  spirit:'  thus 
unconsciously  conforming  to  the 
maxim  of  Vespasian,  <  Iraperatorem 
oportet  stantem  mori.*  To  the  cor- 
poral lie  gave  a  piece  of  twenty 
kreutzers,  coined  during  his  admini- 
stration ;  and  then  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice,  *  Fire  !*  Though  each  of  tlie 
grenadiers  struck  him,  he  died  not 
until  the  corporal's  musket  had  been 
discharged.  The  grenadiers  then 
bore  away  the  corpse,  and  it  was  in- 
terred with  great  solemnity. 

Thb  Duke  of  York's  Trial,  1809. 
— The  duke  was  the  second  son  of 
George  III., and  commandeMn-chief 
of  the  British  armv.  Colonel  War- 
die,  in  the  house  of  commons^  having 
accused  him  of  promoting  improper 
persons  to  military  rank,  through  the 
influence  of  a  Mrs.  Clarke,  an  inquiry 
was  instituted  into  his  conduct,  and 
he  was  honourably  acquitted,  though 
he  thereupon  resigned  his  post.  In 
1610,  he  was,  to  tne  great  joy  of  the 
army,  reinstated  ;  and  during  the  last 
years  of  the  war  with  France,  his 
ro3^I  highness,  by  an  unceasing  at- 
tention to  the  character  and  talents 
of  the  officers,  and  to  the  comforts 
and  health  of  the  men.  prepared  for 
bis  country,  under  God,  the  most 
splendid  victories  which  our  annals 
iNoast.  Trained  under  a  system  so 
admimble,  the  army  seemed  to  in- 
crease in  efficacy  in  proportion  to  the 
increasing  occasion  which  the  public 
had  for  their  services.  Nor  is  it  a  less 
praise  that,  when  the  men  so  disci* 
pHned  returned  from  scenes  of  battle, 


they  reassumed  the  habits  of  privj 
life,  as  if  the V  had  never  left  thei 
and  that  of  all  the  offences  which  t 
criminal  calendar  long  after  pi 
sented,  there  were  very  few  instan< 
indeed  in  which  the  perpetrators  w< 
disbanded  soldiers. 

The  Jubilee  of  George  11 
1809,  to  commemorate  his  majesti 
completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  1 
reign,  was  celebrated  with  great  sple 
dour,  October  25.  The  public  we 
entertained  in  every  possible  manii 
gratuitously ;  and  the  same  ceren] 
nies  were  repeated  August  1,  181 
when  the  house  of  Brunswick 
England  completed  its  hundrcdl 
year. 

Abolition  of  the  Papal  Powe 
1809 — After  the  death  of  Gangi 
nelli  (Clement  XIV.)  and  the  su| 
pression  of  the  Jesuits,  the  tempori 
power  of  the  popes  rapidly  declined 
and  when  Pius  VI.  was  carried  off  l| 
Berth ier  from  the  capitol  to  Fran< 
1798,  it  may  be  said  to  have  beci 
extinguished.  In  1800  Napoleoi 
to  serve  his  own  ambitious  end| 
created  cardinal  Chiaramonte  pop< 
with  the  title  of  Pius  VII.  s  thd 
personage  crowned  him  emperor  180-i 
but  in  1809  he  declared  the  papq 
functions  terminated,  and  the  statei 
of  the  church  for  ever  added  U 
France.  (See  The  Popedom  in  Pa 
rallcl  Reigns.) 

The  Mauritius  made  an  £n& 
Lisii  Colony,  1810. — Mauritius,  oi 
the  isle  of  France,  is  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  forty  leagues  from  the  isle  oj 
Bourbon,  and  120  from  Madagascar ; 
and  is  thirty-five  miles  long,  ami 
twenty  broad.  It  was  discovered  by 
Mascarenhas,  a  Portuguese,  1507, 
and  by  him  called  Cerne;  but  it 
was  not  colonized  even  when,  in 
1598,  the  Dutch  admiral  VanNerk 
took  possession  of  it  for  his  country, 
naming  it  Mauritius,  after  Maurice, 
Prince  of  Orange.  Van  Nerk  did  not 
leave  any  one  on  the  isle,  nor  was  it 
inhabited  till  1721,  when  the  French 
landed  from  Bourbon,  and  established 
a  small  settlement,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  named  it  tlie  isle  of  France. 
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r&e  spoty    howerer,  was  used  for 
bttle  other  than  a  uratering-place  for 
slips  until  1810;  wheD,  it  having  be- 
::4ae  a    rendezvous    for   the    free- 
booters  of  every  nation,   especially 
i'rencfav   to  fit  out  privateers,  and 
o  fnmit  depredations  on  English  pro* 
p^.TtT,    12,000   troops,  with  twenty 
rlaps  of  war,  despatched  by  our  go- 
^emraeDt  in  India,  added  it  to  the 
cTOfrn  of  Great  Britain.     The  Eng- 
lish goTemors   have    been :     1810, 
K.  J.  Farqubar;  1817,  general   G. 
H.   Hall;     1818,    colonel    J.   Dal- 
nuiple;    1819,  general  R.  Darling; 
^1:0,  sir  ft.  J.  Farquliar ;   1823,  sir 
(•aibraith  Lowry  Cole ;  1827,  gene- 
ral Colville  ;   1833,  general  Nicolay. 
Tr.e  isle  is  one  of  the  most  pictu- 
n^'^ue  and   romantic  in  the  eastern 
^:t>mlsphere ;  the  land  rises  from  the 
coa^t  to  the  centre ;  and  chains  of 
iLountains    intersect   it    in    various 
ndii  from  that  centre  to  the  shore ; 
there  are,  however,  three  priucipal 
ranges,  in  height  from  1800  to  2800 
rVet  above  tlie   sea,  mostly  covered 
vith  timber.     The  climate  is  on  the 
vriole  salubrious  ;  sugar  is  the  staple, 
of  which  large  quantities  are  annually 
exported;    and  amongst  the  fruits 
«hich  flourish,  may  be  named  the 
orange,  lemon,  mango,  guava,  lime, 
fig.  pomegranate,    grape,    tamarind, 
c<.>coa-out,  bread-fruit,  date,  almond, 
•|nincey  citron,  mulberry,  pineapple, 
stiaddoc  and  peach.    A  great  num- 
ber of  small   isles  are  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Mauritius,  especially  the 
Sf^ycbelles,  forming  an  archipelago, 
^iiich  capitulated  to  the  British,  1794. 
M^ny  of  them  are  good  fishing-places, 
and  all  have  a  few  residents  from 
Mauritius  on  them,  to  keep  up  some- 
thing like  a  government  among  the 
natives.    The  rule  of  Mauritius  is  in 
the  governor,  an  executive  council 
of  four,  aod  a  legislative  of  fifteen 
nembeis. 

Death  or  the  Prihcbsb  Amelia, 
mo^Tbe  decease  of  this  beloved 
^ughter  of  George  HI-.  \^*'.5^'"'- 
Imariagia  which  was  ^.^^^^^^^ 

mi    before     »"^        ^    ^ 


brought  upon  the  declining  monarch 
in  1811  a  second  visitation  of  his 
dreadful  malady;  and  from  this  he 
never  again  recovered 

RsFOBM  Agitation,  1810. — 
Throughout  the  latter  period  of  this 
reign,  there  was  a  constant  disposi- 
tion amongst  men  of  unsettled  minds, 
to  ascribe  every  evil  in  the  national 
affairs  to  the  want  of  a  correct  par- 
liamentary representation.  Meet- 
ings public  and  private  were  con- 
stantly held  to  discuss  the  grievances 
of  the  people ;  and  in  1794  Mr. 
Home  Tooke,  a  clergyman,  who  had 
thrown  aside  his  gown,  and  a  Mr. 
Hardy,  were  tried  on  this  account, 
for  high  treason,  but  acquitted.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  afterwards  took  up 
the  same  cause,  and  was  frequently 
seen  haranguing  vast  multitudes  of 
persons  in  the  open  streets ;  and  in 
1818  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  a 
libel  on  the  house  of  commons ;  not, 
however,  without  a  conflict  between 
the  military  and  the  mob.  Mr.  Cob- 
bett,  author  of  a  cheap  political  re^ 
gister,  and  aflerwards  a  member  of 
the  house,  ceased  not  to  write  and 
speak  publicly  on  the  same  question : 
he  also  in  1810  was  convicted  of  a 
libel,  fined  1000/.,  and  imprisoned 
two  years  in  Newgate.  Pursuing 
the  same  course,  Mr.  Hunt,  a  VVilo- 
shire  farmer,  became  the  idol  of  the 
populace,  and  was  returned  member 
for  Preston;  and  in  1819,  inconse- 
quence of  assembling  a  meeting  at 
Manchester,  which  was  dispersed  by 
the  yeomanry-cavalry  with  loss  of 
life,  he  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment, and  closed  his  career  as  a 
vender  of  blacking.  Another  reform 
advocate.  Major  Cartwright,  was  long 
considered  a  magnus  Apollo  by  tlie 
vulgar ;  and  was  occasionally  caUed 
before  the  magistracy,  and  required 
to  abstain  from  reform  agitation .  To 
the  honour  of  sir  Francis  Burdett  it 
must  be  stated,  he  retired,  when  the 
Reform  Bill  had  passed,  from  the 
ranks  of  the  popular  leaders,  declar- 
ing that,  as  reform  had  been  carried, 
his  object  was  attained ;  a  secession 
which  was  greeted  with  every  ima- 
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gtnable  mark  of  reprobation  by  his 
former  colleagues. 

i\lA8»ACBE  OF  TU£  Mauluk  Beys, 
181 1 . — Mehcmel  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt 
for  the  Turkish  sultan,  having  been 
long  fearful  of  a  ris^  amongst  the 
Mamluk  chiefs,  the  former  rulers  of 
Egypt  (whose  oligarchy  of  (strictly) 
800  he  had  supplanted  by  his  o\vn 
tyranny  of  one),  drove  many  of  them 
into  Dongola  and  Nubia,  and  invited 
such  as  he  had  not  any  excuse  to 
expel,  to  attend  the  magnificent  pro- 
cession of  his  son  Tossun,  on  occa- 
sion of  being  created  general-in -chief 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Wah- 
habees  and  receiving  the  pelisse,  or 
viceroy's  insignia.  M.  Salamc  tints 
relates  the  issue.  *The  mournful 
Friday  came,  when  Saim  Bey 
Kify  collected  all  the  other  Mamluk 
Beys  at  his  palace ;  and,  little  sus- 
pecting any  treacherous  dealing,  the 
%vhole  party,  splendidly  attired,  and 
mounted  on  the  most  beautiful  horses, 
proceeded  at  nine  in  the  morning  to 
the  citadel.  After  they  were  gone, 
I  mounted  my  ass,  and,  not  without 
great  difficulty  on  account  of  the 
crowd,  reached  the  inner  courtyard 
of  the  castle.  Here,  after  some  de- 
lay, the  beys  paid  their  congratula- 
tions to  the  pacha  and  his  proclaim- 
ed son,  and  formed  into  procession. 
The  cavalcade  began  with  the  jani- 
zaries ;  and  the  Nlamluk  Beys  were 
the  last  who  preceded  the  pacha's 
son.  More  than  an  hour  elapsed 
before  the  whole  had  left  the  castle  ; 
and  before  the  Beys  had  come  out, 
Mehemet  Ali,  habited  in  a  blue  robe 
and  pink  turban,  and  accompanied  by 
Hassan  Pacha,  went  to  a  small  room 
on  the  staircase  of  the  divan,  lookine 
over  the  court.  He  appeared  much 
agitated.  Suddenly  I  saw,  as  the 
Beys  came  out,  to  mv  utmost  horror, 
the  gate  closed,  and  I  heard  Ahmed 
order  the  troops  to  firel  The  sol- 
diers, not  aware  of  the  plot,  did  not 
obey ;  whereupon  Ahmed  himself 
fired  at  one  of  the  Beys,  and  the  men 
followed  his  example.  The  spectacle 
of  the  innocent  victims  falling  off 
their  horses  was  most  awful ;  but  a 


few,  who  were  not  killed  at  the  fii 
fire,  rushed  (as  I  did  myself)  in 
the  castle,  calling  for  mercy.  'I'li 
were,  however,  pursued  by  the  s< 
diery;  and  all  who  surrendered,  i 
eluding  Saim  Bey,  had  their  hea 
instantly  cut  off.  Dromedaryers  wc 
now  despatched  by  Mehemet  Ali 
the  governors  of  provinces,  di recti 
them  to  seize  all  the  Mamlnks  \vl 
might  be  found  in  the  villages,  at 
send  them  in  chains  to  Cairo;  ni 
200  were  collected  and  burbarou- 
beheaded,  making  the  whole  nunil) 
massacred  between  COO  and  7n 
Giovanni  Finati  gives  the  follow) i 
account.  •  Tlie  hour  of  audience  w 
at  hand,  and  a  procession  of  alio 
500  Mamluk  officers  of  higher 
lower  degrees  presented  the^I^<•lv 
at  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  and  m- 
in.  They  made  rather  si  .sj)leiiil 
show,  and  were  led  by  three  of  il.i 
generals,  among  whom  Saim  Hey  \^ 
conspicuous.  When  entered,  iIm 
proceeded  directly  onwards  to  tl 
palace,  which  occupies  the  hiizho 
ground  ;  and  as  soon  us  their  arriv 
there  was  announced  to  Mehemt 
Ali  and  Hassan  Pacha,  who  we 
sitting  in  conference  together  withi 
an  immediate  order  was  given  H 
the  introduction  of  the  three  chiel 
who  were  received  with  great  affal 
lity  by  both.  After  a  time,  accon 
ing  to  eastern  custom,  coffee  wi 
brought,  and  then  the  pipes  ;  hi 
at  the  moment  when  the  latter  wei 
presented,  as  if  from  etiquette,  c 
to  leave  his  guests  more  at  their  oust 
Mehemet  Ali  arose  and  withdrew 
and  sending  for  the  captain  of  hi 
guard,  gave  orders  that  the  gates  c 
the  citadel  should  be  closed ;  adding 
'  that  as  soon  as  Saim  Bey  and  hi 
two  associates  should  come  out  (c 
the  purpose  of  mounting,  they  shoul 
be  fired  upon  till  they  dropped  :  an< 
that  at  the  same  signal,  the  trooc 
posted  throughout  the  fortress  shoul 
take  aim  at  every  Mamluk  withii 
their  reach.  A  corresponding  ordo 
was  sent  down  to  those  in  the  to^rn 
and  to  such  even  as  were  cnc«mipe' 
without,  round  the  foot  of  the  uH 
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1 1    pursue   the  work  of  exter- 

■ :  fiA    on  all  stragglers  tliat  tiiey 

:  :lnd  ;   so  that  not  one  of  the 

r.rifl  body  siio  11  Id  escape. 

.  :-i    Hey,    and  liis  two  brothers 

..rnand,  iiDding  that  the  paclia 

'  ot   return    to  them,  and  being 

.-  •n.i   by  the  attendants  that  he 

::  >ne  ioto  his  harem,'  (an  answer 

■  rt-cluded   all  further  inquiry), 

.  ^  i'  time  to  take  tlieir  departure. 

"K*  sooner  did  they  make  their 

-  '.Ucce  without,  and  were  mount- 

•  ir  horses,  than  they  weresud- 
♦  nr.^-d  upon  from  every  quarter, 

:..    liecamc  at  once  a  scene  of 

.-I'.ri,   dismay,  and   horror.     Si- 

r    Mil  leys    were   directed   at    all 

"i.  re  collected   round,  and  pre- 

^  to   return  with  the  chiefs ;  so 

I   :  1(3    Ticiims     dropped  by  hun- 

Saim     himself  had    time  to 

1   ..ia   saddle,  and  even  to  pene- 

'    t -»  one  of  the  gates  of  the  cita- 

^it   all   to  no    purpose;  for  he 

:  1  It  closed  like  the  rest,  and  fell 

.»%  j»:erccd  with  innumerable  bul- 

Auother   chief,  Amim  Bey,  a 

-'.;  '.II  of  Saim  Bey,  urged  the  noble 

.1 1  which  he   rode  to  an  act  of 

•  rrf-titest     desperation  :    for    he 
■  mi  itim  till  he  made  him  clamber 

fj  ihe  rampart,  and  preferred  ra- 
:r  t.>  be  dashed  to  pieces,  than  to 
-liir.'ihtered  in  cold  blood.  The 
"rri;;s  animal  obeyed,  scaled  the 
:'i:.  and  leaped  down  the  preci- 
.t.iil  forty  feet;  and  fortune  so 

•  r^A  the  rider,  that,  though   his 
le  steed   was   killed  in  the  fall, 

^  >»  if  escaped.     An  Albanian  camp 

r^  U'low,  and  an  officer's  tent  very 

ir  the  spot  on  which  Amim  alight- 

-L    Instead  of  shunning  it,  he  went 

-;  and   ihrowing    himself  on  the 

^.■<  of  hospitality  (still    the  sacred 

.  i:  of  the  stranger,  exile,  and  hospes 

atie  East),  implored  that  no  advan- 

:^  mlalit  be  taken    of  him.     His 

■^'^^w2SD0t  on/y  granted,  but  the 

^  .  r  promised  him  , protection,  even 

'.-..rUperil;  and  kept  him  con. 

:  >L^"^n;  Mamluks  A 


'Zilmied, 


exist  in  Nubia :  and  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  of  tbem  lately 
was  the  same  Amim  Bey,  of  tlie 
house  of  Saim  Bey  Elfy,  whoso  hap- 
pily escaped,  as  related,  from  the 
snare  laid  for  him  in  Egypt. 

MciRDEBs  OF  TBE  Families  or 
Maab  and  Williamson. — In  De- 
cember, 1811,  were  perpetrated,  in 
the  same  part  of  London,  two  of  the 
most  dreadful  murders  on  record, 
and  without  any  proved  discovery  of 
the  assassins.  Mr.  Marr,  a  trades- 
man of  RatclifT-highway,  having 
sent  his  servant-girl  out  at  twelve  at 
night  to  purchase  oysters,  was  found, 
on  the  girls  return  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  lying  on  the  floor  of  his 
shop  with  his  brains  beaten  out,  to- 
Setlier  with  his  wife  and  the  shop- 
boy.  An  infant  in  the  cradle  had  its 
throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  Twelve 
nights  after  this  event,  John  Turner, 
a  lodger  in  one  VVilliamson^s  publio- 
house  in  Ratclilf,  escaped  from  the 
house  by  sheets  tied  together,  and  in- 
formed a  watchman  that  he  had  just 
seen  a  man  standing  over  the  land- 
lady's murdered  body  in  the  tap-room. 
The  house  was  accordingly  forced 
open,  and  not  only  was  Mrs,  Wil- 
liamson  found  horribly  butchered,  but 
her  husband  also,  and  their  maid- 
servant, Bridget  llarrini;ton.  As  one 
Williams,  taken  up  upon  suspicion, 
hanged  himself  while  in  prison,  it  was 
presumed  that  he  had  been  the  chief 
actor  in  both  these  tragedies:  but 
further  evidence  wa*  in  no  way  ob- 
tained. Such  was  the  horror  and 
alarm  excited  by  these  un-English 
slaughters  throughout  the  metro- 
polis, that  numerous  shopkeepers 
dreaded,  for  some  time  afterwards, 
lest  the  approach  of  night  should 
introduce  a  murderer  to  their  houses 
unobserved. 

The  Regency  Question  settled, 
1811. — In  consequence  of  the  la- 
mentable illness  of  his  parent,  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  unanimously 
declared  regent,  but  with  very  limited 
kingly  powers. 

The  Great  Comet,  1811.— -After 
one  of  the  hottest  summers  on  re- 
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cord,  a  most  brilliant  comet  appeared 
to  the  vhole  continent  of  Europe, 
and  was  at  its  highest  splendour  in 
September,  1811.  The  length  of  its 
tail,  according  to  Herschell,  was  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  millions  of 
miles,  and  its  breadth,  at  the  widest 
point,  fifteen  millions  of  miles.  Its 
period  of  revolution,  according  to 
jBessel,  is  3383  years ;  so  that  it 
could  have  been  seen  by  the  world 
only  once  before,  namely,  in  the 
year  before  Christ,  1572,  somewhere 
between  the  decease  of  the  patriarch 
Joseph,  who  died  1635  B.C.,  and  the 
foundation  of  Athens  by  Cecrops, 
1556  B.C. 

The  British  Regency  Esta- 
blished, 1812. — In  1811  the  prince 
of  Wales  had  been  appointed  regent 
of  the  British  dominions,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lamented  relapse  into 
severe  illness  of  his  illustrious  and 
excellent  parent,  king  George  III. ; 
but  the  powers  witli  which  his  royal 
highness  had  been  invested  were 
limited,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  whig  party,  with  whom  the  prince 
had  long  associated  himself.  So  gall- 
ing a  restraint  induced  a  year's  po- 
litical strife  and  paper-war ;  and  an- 
tagonist pamphlets,  maintaining  re- 
spectively the  rights  of  a  regent  to 
full  kingly  powers,  and  that  a  regent 
was  no  king,  were  multiplying  in 
every  direction,  when  the  parliament, 
in  its  wisdom,  settled  the  Question. 
In  1812  George,  prince  ot  Wales, 
was  declared  regent  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  nearly  all  the  regal 
powers. 

Assassination  of  Mb.  Perceval, 
1812. — As  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval, 
the  prime  minister,  was  entering  the 
lobby  of  the  house  of  commons.  May 
11  thy  a  person  named  Bellingham 
fired  a  pistol  at  him,  the  ball  of  which 
entered  his  left:  breast.  Mr.  Perce- 
val uttered  a  faint  exclamation,  stag- 
gered a  few  paces,  and  fell  on  his 
face.  He  was  immediately  conve3'ed 
into  the  speaker's  apartment ;  but  be- 
fore he  reached  it,  life  had  departed. 
In  the  scene  of  confusion  which  en- 
sued, the  murderer  might  have  es- 


caped ;  but,  instead  of  attempting 
to  quit  the  place,  he  deliberately 
sat  down,  and  avowed  the  horrid 
deed,  but  said  that  he  had  mistaken 
Mr.  Perceval  for  lord  Leveson  Gower, 
late  ambassador  to  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  refused  redress  by  the  ministry, 
af^er  acting  in  a  diplomatic  matter 
with  Russia ;  and  he  was  executed 
for  his  offence,  evincing  no  signs  of 
remorse  to  the  last.  Spencer  Per- 
ceval (1762 — 1812)  was  second  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Egmont ;  and  after 
an  education  at  Harrow  and  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  entered  at  Lin- 
coln's inn,  witii  a  view  of  practising 
at  the  chancery  bar.  In  this  pursuit 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  ns  a 
sound  constitutional  lawyer,  and  ob- 
tained a  silk  goiyn.  In  1796  he  re- 
presented Northampton  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  five  years  afler,  his  legal 
abilities,  which  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  minister,  aided  by  family 
influence,  raised  him  to  the  office  of 
solicitor-general.  In  1802  he  became 
attorney-general,  and  filled  that  situa- 
tion till  1807 ;  when,  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  ministry  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  reached  the 
zenith  of  his  career,  being  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  on  the 
principle  of  catholic  exclusion.  In 
this  high  and  respectable  post  he  con- 
tinued until  the  above-recorded  mur- 
der terminated  his  valuable  life,  at 
the  age  of  50,  1812. 

Second  American  War,  1812. — 
The  first  war  designated  '  American,' 
separated  that  portion  of  the  British 
North  American  colony,  now  known 
as  the  United  States,  from  the  mo- 
ther-country, 1782;  after  which,  peace 
was  maintained  with  tolerable  steadi- 
ness between  the  bereaved  parent 
and  her  rebellious  offspring  for  thirty 
years.  Bickerings,  nowever,  had 
not  been  infrequent,  and  jealousies 
were  constantly  fostering  ill-will,  and 
threatening  a  second  resort  to  arms. 
At  length  a  trifling  incident  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  In  1811  the 
Little  Belt,  a  British  ship  of  small 
force,uDder  Captain  Bingham,  had  en- 
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"oed  the  American  frigate,  United 
^iites,   under   Commodore  Rogers; 
r  i  each  party  laid  the  blame,  as  re- 
jected the  original  offence,  upon  the 
tl  er.    As  the  point  was  not  at  once 
T-plicitly  settled,   it  was  resolved  by 
'  f  Americans,  in  1812,  to  decide  it 
9  ith  the  sword ;  and  a  contest  was 
:-:  some  time  carried  on  upon  the 
b^^es  and  frontiers  of  Canada,  which, 
t-iu^gji  productive  of  erents,  was  un- 
»~portant  in  consequences  to  either 
rimj.  In  June»  1813,  an  engagement 
took  place  between  the  British  fri- 
irite,  Shannon,  Captain  Broke,  and 
:2€    United    States   frigate,   Chesa- 
I^ake,  Captain    Lawrence,  off*  the 
(vrt   of    Boston ;    and   the  former 
'-•^.sg    victorious,    the    Chesapeake 
^^  led  awray  in  triumph  in  sight  of 
i:'^  Americans.     [See  Battle  of  the 
^T'vmon  and  Cket^^ake.]    In  this  de- 
E  Itory  manner  did  the  war  proceed 
rul    1814,    when  England,  having 
.losed  her  long  continental  struggle, 
iimde   strenuous  efforts  to  end  the 
ii5pute.      Washington,  the  capital, 
^zB  accordingly  taken  by  surprise, 
Ly  Captain    Koas,  August  the  24th  ; 
sDd  after  burning  the  public  build- 
>.zs,    together   with  two  vessels  of 
war  on  the  stocks,  the  invaders  re* 
tired.      Tlie  Americans,  with  tlieir 
icciBtomed    confidence,   had    never 
dreamed  of  defeat.  Mr.  Maddison^  the 
president,  had  even  prepared  a  din- 
ner for  the  victorious  officers  of  the 
army  at  his  residence ;  and  when  a  de- 
tachment, sent  to  destroy  the  house, 
entered  his  dining-parlour,  they  found 
covezs  laid  for  forty  guests.    Several 
kinds  of  wine  were  cooling  on  the 
sideboard  ;    plate-holders  stood  by 
the  fireplace  ;   knives,    forks,    and 
spoons,   were  arranged  for  immedi- 
ate use;  in  short,  every  thing  was 
ready  for  the  entertainment  of  a  ce- 
xewoDioas  party,     8  uch  were  the  ar- 
rangements   in     the     dining-room  ; 
whilst  in  tlie   kitchen    were  others 
iiswemble  to  them  in  every  respect. 
Spits  loaded  with  joints  of  various 
.v)rLs  turned  before  the  fire  ;  pots, 
5n™s,  and  other   «  '"f  ^^ „"J^^- 
54  sW  upon  the  gmte;  and  all 


the  other  requisites  for  an  elegant  and 
substantial  repast  were  exactly  in  a 
state  which  indicated  that  tliey  had 
been  lately  and  precipitately  aban- 
doned. We  may  readily  imagine 
that  these  preparations  were  beheld 
by  a  party  of  hungry  soldiers  with  no 
indifferent  eye.  An  elegant  dinner, 
even  tliough  considerably  over-dress- 
ed, was  a  luxury  to  which  few  of 
them,  at  least  for  some  time  back, 
had  been  accustomed ;  and  which, 
after  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the 
day,  appeared  peculiarly  inviting. 
They  served  it  up,  and  sat  down  to  it, 
therefore,  with  countenances  whicli 
would  not  have  disgraced  a  party  of 
aldermen  at  a  civic  ^ast ;  and  bavins 
satisfied  their  appetites,  they  finished 
by  setting  fire  to  the  house  which 
had  so  liberally  entertained  them. 
This  act  of  severity  was  occasioned 
by  the  people  of  Washington  having 
fired  upon  a  general  officer  when 
carrying  a  flag  of  truce  into  the  city 
from  the  British.  On  the  24th  of 
December  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  countries  at 
Ghent ;  but  not  in  time  to  prevent 
an  attack  by  the  English  on  New 
Orleans,  in  which  they  were  de- 
feated  January,  1815,  with  2000 
killed;  wounded,  and  prisoners,  in- 
cluding generals  Pakenham  and 
Keane  killed,  and  general  Gibbs  se- 
verely wounded. 

Battle  of  the  Shannon  a  no 
Chesapeake,  1813. — Captain  Broke 
of  the  Shannon  had  sent  a  challenge 
to  captain  Lawrence  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, to  meet  him  in  any  latitude  or 
longitude  that  might  be  agreed  on  ; 
and  in  the  forenoon  of  June  1,  1813, 
the  Shannon  appeared  in  the  bay  off 
Boston  to  decide  the  long  mooted 
question, '  which  would  show  its  su- 
periority, of  two  ships  equally  man- 
ned, et  ccBteru  paribus,  the  one  in  the 
British,  the  other  in  the  American 
service.*  Of  course  nothing  but  a 
desultory  war,  such  as  the  one  then 
carrying  on  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, would  have  warranted  such  a 
trial.  At  twelve  meridian  therefore, 
the  Chesapeake  lifted  he  anchor. 
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and  stood  out  into  the  bay,  whh  a 
pleasant  breeze  from  the  southward 
and  westward.  As  the  Shannon  was 
then  in  plain  siglit,  the  ship  was 
cleared  for  action, '  and  notwitlistand- 
ing  certain  sinister  circumstances,  the 
history  of  naval  warfare,*  says  Mr. 
Cooper,  the  apologist  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, *  does  not  contain  an  instance 
of  a  ship  being  more  gallantly  con- 
ducted tlian  the  Chesapeake  was  now 
handled.'  Tlie  Sliannon  stood  off 
under  easy  sail,  when  captain  Law- 
rence fired  a  gun  about  half-past  four, 
which  induced  her  to  heave  to,  with 
her  head  to  tlie  southward  and  west- 
ward. By  this  time  the  wind  had 
freshened';  and  at  five  the  Chesapeake 
took  in  her  royal  and  topgallant 
sails,  and  lialf  an  hour  later  she  haul- 
ed up  her  courses.  The  two  ship 
were  now  about  thirty  milts  from  the 
lights;  the  Shannon  under  single- 
reefed  topsails  and  jib,  and  the 
Chesapeake  under  her  whole  top- 
sails and  jib,  coming  down  fast.  As 
the  Shannon  was  running  with 
the  wind  a  little  free,  there  was 
an  anxious  moment  aboard  of  iier, 
during  which  it  was  uncertain  on 
which  side  the  Chesapeake  was  about 
to  close,  or  whether  she  might  not 
be  disposed  to  commence  the  action 
on  her  quarter.  Out  captain  I^w- 
rencc  chose  to  lay  his  enemy  fairly 
alongside,  yardarm  and  yardarm,  and 
he  luifed  and  ranged  up  abeam  on 
the  Shannon's  starboard-side.  When 
the  Chesapeake's  foremast  was  in  a 
line  with  tlie  Shannon's  mizen-mast, 
the  latter  ship  discharged  her  cabin 
guns,  and  the  others  m  succession, 
from  aft  forward.  The  Chesapeake 
did  not  fire  until  all  her  guns  bore ; 
when  she  delivered  as  destructive  a 
broadside  as  probably  ever  came  out 
of  a  ship  of  her  force.  For  six  or 
eight  mmutes  the  cannonading  was 
fierce ;  but  while  passing  the  Shan- 
non's broadside,  the  Chesapeake  had 
ber  foretopmast-tie  and  jib4heetshot 
away.  Her  spanker-brails  were  also 
loosened,  and  the  sail  blew  out.  At 
the  few  first  discharges  of  the  Shan- 
non; captain  Lawrence  liad  received 


a  wound  in  the  leg;  Mr.  Browi 
the  marine  officer,  Mr.  Ballard,  t 
acting  fourth  lieutenant,  and  t 
boatswain,  were  mortally  wound* 
Mr.  White  the  master  was  kill< 
and  Mr.  Ludlow  the  first  lieu 
nant  was  twice  wounded  by  t 
grape  and  musketry.  Such  \> 
the  state  of  the  upper  deck  of  t 
Chesapeake,  when  captain  La 
rence  perceived  that  the  ships  \v< 
likely  to  fall  foul  of  each  other;  n 
while  giving  commands  to  prcvc 
that  occurrence,  a  ball  struck  hi 
and^  passing  through  his  body,  i 
stanlancously  killed  him.  Capui 
Broke  passed  forward  with  his  shij 
and  seeinff  that  the  enemy  was  flint 
ing  from  his  guns,  gave  the  order 
board.  The  English  soon  had  enti 
command  above-board  ;  and  thou] 
some  of  tlie  Chesapeake's  ofiicers  a 
peared  on  deck,  and  foueht  desji 
rately,  but  in  disorder,  the  Clied 
peake's  colours  were  hauled  down  1 
the  Britishi  who  soon  got  complu 
possession.  Few  naval  battles  ha* 
been  more  sanguinary  than  this, 
lasted  altogether  not  more  than  t 
teen  minutes;  yet  both  ships  wc 
charnel-houses.  The  Chesapcal 
had  forty-eight  men  killed,  nr 
ninety-eight  wounded ;  the  Shannc 
had  twenty-tliree  killed,  and  fifty-s 
wounded.  It  was  impossible  for  siiii 
of  tliat  size  to  approach  so  near  i 
tolerably  smooth  water,  and  to  Hi 
with  so  much  steadiness,  witho( 
committing  great  havoc.  Pcrhn| 
the  capture  of  no  single  ship  cv< 
produced  so  much  exultation  on  tl 
side  of  the  victors,  or  so  much  di 
pression  on  that  of  the  beaten  partj 
as  that  of  the  Chesapeake.  Th 
American  nation  had  fallen  into  tli 
error  of  imagining  themselves  invir 
cible  on  the  ocean,  and  this  withou 
any  better  reason  than  having  bcc 
successful  in  a  few  detached  combats 
and  its  mortification  was  in  propni 
tion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  dclii 
sion  ;  while  England  joyously  hailed 
the  success  of  the  Shannon  as  a  proo 
that  her  ancient  naval  renown  wn 
untaroishcd,     Captain  Broke  wa< 
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Cor  his  distinguished  zeal,  courage, 
aod  iotrepidity  in  the  brilliant  afifair, 
created  by  the  Prince-Regent,  1813, 
a  barooety  by  the  style  and  title  of 
sir  Philip  fiowes  Vere  Broke,  of 
Xacton,  Sufiblk  ;  and  the  relics  of 
t  je  *  siiivered'  Chesapeake  now  com- 
pose the  timbers  of  Wickham  mill, 
near  Portsmouth. 

Bai£F  Independence  of  Norway, 
1314- — By  the  convention   of  Kiel, 
ngreed  to  in  Janiiar}%  1814,  between 
the  courts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
Norway  was  ceded  by  Denmark  to 
Sweden,  after  being  held  by  the  for- 
mer power  (from  1897)  417  years. 
A  Danish  prince,  however,Chr!stiern 
Fredencky  cousin  of  Frederick  VI.  of 
Denmark,  who  was  governor  of  Nor- 
way at  the  time,  havmg  succeeded  in 
gainiDg  the  affections  of  the  nation, 
n;ade  aa  attempt  to  constitute  Nor- 
way a  separate  kingdom.     For  tliat 
purpose  he  called  together  a  national 
as^mbly  at  Eidswold,  whereat,  on  the 
1 7th  of  May,  the  outlines  of  a  consti- 
tution were  laid  down.    On  the  6th  of 
August  be  assembled  the  legislative 
body,  or   Storthing,  in   Christiania. 
Bat  the   Swedes   soon   entered  the 
country  with  an  armed   force;  and 
the  prince,  who  had  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  was  obliged  to  abdicate  the 
royal  dignity  on  the  7th  of  October. 
Prince  Christ iern's  constitution  still 
governs  Norway,  which,  though  a  por- 
tion of  Sweden,  thus  has  its  own  laws. 
Restoration  of  Sovereigns,  1814. 
—Buonaparte,  on  his  detlironement, 
ldl4,being  constituted  king  of  Elba  in 
the  Mediterranean,    Louis    XVllI., 
brother  of  the  murdered  Louis  XV L, 
was    acknowledged      sovereign     of 
France;  while  Ferdinand  VII.    re- 
covered the  Spanish  crown,  and  pope 
Pius  YIL  his   tiara.     The  duke  of 
BniDSwick  was  cordially  welcomed 
to  his  ancient  inheritance,  and  the 
liing  of  the  Sicilies  received  his  terri- 
ton«  ummpaired.      The  Stadtholder 
kd  been  in  1813  joyfully  greeted  at 
Amsterdam   with  cries  of   '  Oranye 
boreor  (Orange  for  ever!)  and  the 
^hole  coDtinenfc    was   speedily  put 


into  the  form  which  characterized  it 
before  the  French  revohition. 

The  Luddite  Riots,  1814. — An 
alarming  disposition  to  riot,  having 
for  its  object  the  destruction  of  all 
machinery  used  by  the  great  manu- 
facturers, prevailed  in  the  hosiery  dis- 
trict of  Nottinghamshire,  throughout 
this  and  succeeding  years,  extending 
at  length  over  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorksliire. 
The  numbers  and  audacity  of  the 
rioters,  the  systematic  plans  upon 
which  they  acted,  and  the  weapons 
with  which  many  of  them  were  pro- 
vided, rendered  them  truly  formi- 
dable, not  only  to  the  master  manu- 
facturers whose  frames  and  other 
machinery  they  demolished,  but  also 
to  persons  not  concerned  in  the  fray. 
The  leaders  of  these  disturbances, 
who  affected  to  act  under  a  general 
Ludd,  were  found  to  be  of  the  lowest 
order  of  people ;  and  after  several  of 
the  most  guilty  had  been  executed  at 
Derby  and  elsewhere,  tranquillity 
was  in  a  great  measure  restored,  181 7. 

The  Southcott  Imposture,  1814. 
— Johanna  Southcott,  of  mean  pa- 
rentage in  the  west  of  England,  de- 
clared herself,  1810,  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  promised  Shiloh,  whose  speedy 
advent  she  confidently  predicted. 
Although  in  the  highest  degree  illite- 
rate, she  scribbled  much  unintelli- 
gible nonsense  as  prophecy,  and  for  a 
while  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  in 
the  sale  of  seals,  which  were,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  secure  the  sal- 
vation of  the  purchasers.  She  also 
constituted  one   Tozer,  a  fanatical 

{)reacher,  her  high-priest,  and  gave 
lim  diaracteristic  attire.  It  is  me- 
lancholy to  reflect  that  more  than 
1  OOjOOOpersons  became  her  registered 
proselytes  I  A  cradle  of  the  most  cost- 
ly materials  was  provided  at  a  fashion- 
able unholsterer*s  in  London,  for  the 
reception  of  the  miraculous  babe ; 
but  on  a  sudden,  the  prophetess  her- 
self began  to  have  misgivings,  de- 
claring that,  if  deceived,  she  had 
been  the  sport  of  some  spirit  either 
good  or  evil ;  and  in  December,  181 4, 
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she  died.  Her  deluded  followers, 
distinguished  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Sharpe,  the  talented  engraver,  long 
and  confidently  expected  her  resur- 
rection from  the  grave:  some  still 
live,  it  is  said,  and  are  yet  looking 
forward  to  the  certain  accomplish- 
ment of  the  birth.  As  Chesterfield 
said,  in  summing  up  Bolingbroke*s 
character,  we  may  well  exclaim, 
'  Alas,  poor  human  nature  1* 

The  RoyalVisit,  1834,  of  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  and  king  of  Prussia 
to  England,  where  they  were  splen- 
didly entertained  for  some  weeks  by 
the  rrince  Regent.  The  celebrated 
Prussian  general  Blucher,  the  Cos- 
sack hetman  Platov,  and  others  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  subjugation 
of  Napoleon,  accompanied  them.  A 
general  thanksgiving  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  so  protracted  a  war  took 
place  July  7  ;  on  which  occasion  the 
royal  party  attended  divine  service 
at  St.  Paul's. 

A  Severe  Frost,  1814,  in  Janu- 
ary, enabled  a  fair  to  be  held  on  the 
river  Thames,  between  London  and 
Blackfriars  bridges.  The  river  re- 
mained nearly  six  weeks  in  this  state. 
It  was  commonly  remarked  that  the 
greatest  destruction  of  evergreen 
plants  on  this  occasion  occurred  in 
the  valleys,  and  protected  low 
grounds;  and  that  very  few  shrubs 
of  that  sort  perished  on  the  hills, 
and  in  the  most  exposed  situations. 
This  is  philosophically  accounted  for 
by  the  damp  collecting  in  low- 
grounds,  whence  the  little  air  that  is 
in  motion  during  frosts  cannot  ex- 
pel it :  white  or  hoar-frosts  are  the 
consequence,  and  the  damp,  thus 
freezing  upon  the  leaves,  stops  their, 
pores,  and  destroys  the  circulation  of 
the  plants.  This  was  again  found 
the  case  in  the  severe  winter  of 
January — March,  1838,  when  most 
of  the  laurel  tribe  were  killed  in  the 
vale  of  Surrey. 

Breton  Insurrection,  1815. — 
An  ably  abridged  account  from  a 
work  by  M.  Rio  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  enables  us  to  continue  the 
Bketch  of  Chouan   warfare.       We 


have  spoken  of  the  Chouan  struggle 
in  favour  of   royalty  (p.  7),  and   of 
its  suppression  at  the  Loire,  1795. 
As  the  spirit  of  chouannerie,  however, 
was  on  the  eve,  frequently  after,  of 
renewing  the  war,  and  especially  in 
1799,  when   an  Smeute  took  place, 
the     revolutionary    government     of 
France  was  at  length  obliged  to  make 
terms  with  the  Breton  and  Vend^an 
leaders,  the  essential  condition  beins; 
the  toleration  of  their  ancient  priest- 
hood.     As  soon  as  the  amnesty  was 
declared,  those  revered  exiles,   the 
Breton  clergy,    returned    in     great 
numbers  ;  but  they  were  found  un- 
equal to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
population,  and    steps  were  imme- 
diately taken  to  breed  up  a  class  of 
assistants  and  successors.     The  col- 
lege of  Vannes,   reopened  in   1804, 
was  one  of  the  seminaries  most  effec- 
tive for  this  purpose;  and  the  fa- 
vourite topics  with  the  students  were 
the  oppressions  and  insults  to  which 
their  pastors,  including  the  fathers, 
brothers,  and  other  near  relations  of 
most  of  them,  had  been  exposed. 
Among  the  first  who  enrolled  tlieir 
names  after  the  reopening  of   the 
college,  were  twelve  Chouan  chiefs, 
whose  boyish  studies  had  been  sus- 
pended by  the  struggle,  and  who 
now  returned  to  finish  their  educa- 
tion.    Four  of  them  were  already 
known  to  fame,  provincial  fame  at 
all  events  ;  and  the  admiration  they 
inspired  while  relating  their  warlike 
feats,  excited  feelings  by  no  means 
congenial  to  thesedulous  cultivation 
of  theology.     Napoleon,  whose  great 
mistake  through  life  was  never  to 
make  allowance  for  what  he  called 
*  prejudices,*   but  which  the  steady 
portion  of  mankind  designate  'prin- 
ciples,' kept  the   smothered    name 
ahve  by  his  intolerance.      His  ill- 
treatment  of  the  pope,  and  his  fa- 
mous catechism,  in  particular,  went 
far  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  revolt ; 
while  his  Spanish  war  was  regarded, 
with  the  most  uncompromising  ab- 
horrence throughout  Brittany.  When 
the  recusant  Breton  clergy  had  been 
expelled  from  their  parishes,  they 
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iisd  been  received  with  the  warmest 
hospitality  by  their  brethren  in  Spain; 
and  it    was    consequently    deemed 
httle  short  of  sacrilege  to  make  war 
s^QSt  a  country    so   eminent  for 
&ith  and  charity.     Resistance,  there- 
fore, became  general  throughout  the 
Chonan  provinces  ;  and  the  Vannes 
collegians  not  merely  partook,  they 
aotictpated     the     feeling    of    their 
countrymen.       But    no    fiiyourable 
opportunity  (or  a  demonstration  pre- 
sented itself  till  1815,   during  *the 
hundred  days  ;'  when  the  students 
broke  into  open  revolt,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  regular  battalion,  named 
a  leader,  and  took  the  field.  Nothing 
cm  be  more  affecting  or  spirit-stir- 
ring than  the  exploits  of  this  chosen 
bind.     A  set  of  boys  engaged,  not 
in  the  barring  out  of  a  pedagogue, 
but  in  the  exclusion  of  an  emperor ; 
— defying,   not    birchen    rods,    but 
bayonets  , — enduring  the  worst  ex- 
tremities of  hunger  and  fatigue  with- 
out a  murmur ;  mounting  to  the  as- 
sault of  a  fortified  town  with  the 
g^illantry  of  a   forlorn  hope;    and 
covering  a  retreat  like  veterans.  But 
ve  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  boys 
Lad  begun  life  with  other  than  the 
usual    scenes  of.     domestic    safety, 
quiet,  and  happiness;  and  perhaps 
there  was  not  one  among  the  band 
of  students,  whose  feelings  liad  not 
been  seared  and  deadened  to  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  youthful  associations  by 
some  fatal    remembrance,  —  whose 
infant  imagination    had    not    been 
kindled  by  some  fearful  vow, — who 
had  not  a  father  bleeding  on  the 
scaffold,  a  mother  insulted  by  a  bru- 
tal soldiery,  or  a  brother  perishing 
amid  the  snows  of  Russia,  to  revenge. 
*  Our  generation,' writes  M.  Rio  on 
tlie  Breton  oii«<fc,  himself  a  Chouan 
by  descent    and    principle,    whose 
grandfather  had;   perished    on    the 
scaffold,  a   martyr   (o    loyalty,  and 
whose  &ther  had  died  of  sufferings 
and  privations  in  the  cause,  *  was  too 
near  to  that  which  had  supplied  the 
Mctims  of  the  Revolution,  for  the 
idea  of  a  violent  death  by  the  hand 
of  a  soldier  or  executioner  not  to 


have  long  since  become  familiar  to 
us.'  Madame  de  Stael  says,  'that 
nothing  is  more  irritating  than  the 
resistance  of  the  weak ;'  and  tliis  is 
the  only  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
useless  indignities  heaped  on  tlie 
collegians.  An  attempt  to  make 
them  do  homage  to  the  imperial 
eagle  nearly  caused  an  outbreak  ;  but 
the  crowning  tyranny,  the  drop  which 
made  the  cup  overnow,  was  an  out- 
rage perpetrated  on  a  comrade,  who, 
after  being  cruelly  beaten  and  kicked 
by  the  gendarmes,  was  expelled  the 
college,  and  compelled  to  enlist  as  a 
soldier  —  for  almost  unconsciously 
wearing  a  few  white  flowers  in  his 
cap.  'A  stranger,*  says  M.  Rio, 
'who  mixed  with  the  group  of 
scholars  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
when  Lemanach  had  to  endure  such 
ill-treatment,  would  have  stood  as- 
tounded at  all  he  saw  and  heard ; 
all  those  beardless  faces,  pale  with 
anger  rather  than  with  alarm — the 
peasants  turning  up  their  long  hair 
under  their  wide-brimmed  hats,  as  if 
to  prepare  for  a  struggle  —  those 
whose  hearts  were  most  swollen  with 
indignation,  giving  vent  to  it  before 
an  audience  who  replied  sometimes 
by  expressive  gestures,  and  some- 
times by  tears,  which  rage  as  well  as 
pity  for  tlieir  comrade  wrung  from 
them ;  and  during  this  time  the 
women  of  the  lower  class,  ever 
watchful  and  devoted  sentinels,  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  every  window  which 
opened  above  our  heads,  in  the  fear 
that  some  spy  might  gather  up  our 
words,  which  were,  in  fact,  bold  and 
uncompromising;  for  we  spoke  ot 
nothing  less  than  an  armed  insurrec- 
tion, and  we  spoke  of  it  with  the 
full  and  firm  anticipation  of  the  con- 
sequences which  might  fall  upon  our 
heads.' 

From  this  time  an  armed  insur- 
rection was  resolved  upon  ;  and  the 
resolution  was  carried  into  effect 
with  a  degree  of  energy  and  per- 
severance which  excites  our  mingled 
admiration  and  astonishment.  The 
entire  number  of  students  amounted 
to  600 ;  but  nearly  half  were  necessa- 
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rily  excluded  from  the  enterprise  on 
account  of  their  extreme  youth,  de- 
spite of  their  animated  and  oft- re- 
peated protest  from  Corneille, 
'  Je  sals  Jeane,  il  est  Trai,  mail  auz  ames  bien 
La  valeur  n'attend  pan  lo  nombre  dca  annceal' 
About  350  were  eventually  declared 
fit  for  service ;  and  to  supply  these 
with  arms  and  ammunition  was  the 
first  point.  After  clubbing  the  pocket- 
money  of  the  entire    establishment, 
and  mortgaging  or  selling  every  article 
of  personal  property  they  could  spare, 
they  could  only  form  a  fund  woefully 
disproportioned  to  the  purpose  ;  and 
then  came  the  difficulty  of  investing 
it  without  exciting  suspicion.    They 
succeeded  in  buying  a  few  muskets 
and  fowlingpieces ;  but  the  greater 
number  were  obliged  to  rest  satisfied 
with  pocket-pistols.     The  arms  ob- 
tainea,  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
most  eflfective  mode  of  using  them, 
and  were,  moreover,  unwilling  to  join 
the  confederate  army   in   the   guise 
of   'an  awkward  squad.'      But  on 
what  pretence  could  they  apply  for 
so  much  as  a  single  drill-sergeant, 
and  how  long  would  their  proceed- 
ings be  tolerated  by  the  governor,  if 
they  turned  the  college-yard  into  a 
parade  ?     At  length  an   expedient 
was  hit  upon.     There  was  a  Gascon 
officer  in  the  garrison,  who  had  made 
no  secret  of  his  disgust  at  the  in- 
sults heaped  upon  them.     Secure  of 
his  sympathy,  one  of  their  committee 
repairect  to  him  with  a  complaint  of 
broken  health  and  failing  constitu- 
tion, for  which  the  regular  exercise 
of  tlie  musket  and  sabre  had  been 
prescribed.       The   goodnatured   of- 
ficer readily  fell  into  the  trap,  and 
gave  up  an  hour  every  morning  to 
teaching  him.      Every   evening  the 
young  recruit  became  teacher  in  his 
turn  ;  the  scene  a  celiar  or  a  garret ; 
the  class  a  dozen  of  his  comrades 
armed  with  sticks,  with  which  they 
made  ready,  presented,  charged,  and 
indeed  did  every  thing  but  fire  and 
stand  at  ease,  until  their  instructor 
had  got  hoarse  with  calling  to  them  ; 
forgetting,  as  M.  Rio  suggests,  that 
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what  they  might  learn  in  this  manner, 
would  be  utterly  useless  in  the  kind 
of  warfare  in  which  they  were  most 
likely  to  be  engaged.  Next  came  the 
grand  question,  where  were  they  to 
plant  their  standai-d?  In  wliat  di- 
rection were  they  to  cross  the  Rubi- 
con ?  They  could  not  revolt  in  the 
abstract;  and  every  individual  mode 
suggested  to  them,  seemed  fraught 
with  impossibilities  of  its  own.  Tlie 
notion  of  assembling  in  the  middle 
of  a  plain,  and  declaring  war  against 
the  government,  was  soon  rejected 
by  the  wildest.  There  were  enough 
soldiers  in  the  neighbourhood  to  have 
eaten  them  up  bodily;  and  even 
when  the  bulk  of  these  had  been 
drafted  off  to  attend  the  emperor  to 
Waterloo,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
steal  a  march  upon  their  enemies, 
it  was  proposed  to  begin  bv  a  night 
attack  on  a  neighbouring  fort,  gar- 
risoned only  by  a  few  veterans,  where 
they  expected  to  find  arms  and  am- 
munition enough  to  supply  both 
their  own  body  and  the  auxiliaries 
who  were  sure  to  be  attracted  by 
their  success.  A  leader,  however, 
was  indispensable;  and  they  fixed  on 
their  friend  the  Gascon  officer,  as 
the  fittest  person  for  the  post.  *  The 
same  lad,  who  had  before  excited  his 
sympathy  (says  M.  Rio),  was  com- 
missioned to  make  the  offer  ;  and 
unbounded,  as  may  be  imagined,  was 
the  officer's  astonishment.  He  re- 
mained at  first  utterly  confounded, 
not  with  horror,  which  would  have 
been  more  according  to  rule,  but 
rather  with  admiration  and  pity ; 
pity  for  our  youth,  and  admiration 
at  our  audacity.  Without  affecting 
to  be  hurt  at  our  doubts  of  his  fi- 
delity, he  replied,  with  equal  mild- 
ness and  frankness,  that  he  was  bound 
to  the  cause  which  we  wished  to 
combat,  by  recollections  he  would 
never  disown,  and  vows  no  tempta- 
tion should  induce  him  to  violate. 
You  have  done  wrong,  he  added  in 
faltering  accents,  to  place  in  me  this 
confidence;  you  ought  to  know, 
that  in  not  denouncing  you,  I  not 
only  betray  my  duty,  but  expose  my- 
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self  to  be  ignominiouslj  shot  at  the 
head  of  my  regiment.  But  never 
nicd  ;  yoti  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
rae,  except  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
where  I  shall  liave  simply  to  execute 
ttie  orders  of  my  commander.* 

So  ended  their  liopes  in  thatquar- 
ifT ;  and  no  wonder  they  were  puz- 
zied  on  whom  to  fix  them  next,  con- 
sidering the  qualities  they  demanded 
in  a  general.      *  We  required  that  he 
shoiiid  be  at  the   same  time  enthii- 
^i3stic    and    experienced;    that  he 
t'.vnid  have  the  heart  warm,  and  the 
head  cool ;  and  above    all,    that  he 
ilionld  liave   a  soul   suflSciently  ele^ 
vated  to  tell,   by   our    accent  alone, 
tiat  we   were    not    traitors.'     They 
t'>uQd  one,  notwithstanding,  in  the 
»i  etalier  de  Margadel,   the  occupier 
of  a  neighbouring  chateau,  who  had 
serred  with   honour   in   the  wars  of 
La  Vendee,  and  had  commenced  his 
miUtary   career   in    much   the  same 
manner  they  were   anxious  to  com- 
mence theirs.     '  His  martial  air,  his 
almost   gig^tic     stature,    his    large 
black  eyes,  full  of  fire,  his  firm  and 
sonorous  mode  of  speaking,  and  above 
nil,  his  wound,  from  which  he  still 
limped  a  little,  had  long  made  him  a 
highly  interesting  personage  for  those 
among  ns  who  liad  heard  speak  of 
his  exploits.'      He   received  the  de- 
putation rather  coldly  at  first ;  but 
as  soon    as    be     was    convinced  of 
their  real  character  and  intentions, 
he  accepted   their  oflTer,  gave  them 
his  full  confidence,   and   offered  to 
communicate    on   their  behalf  with 
tlie  superior  council  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  Tbey  returned  overjoyed, 
and  the  news  of  their  reception  dif- 
fused a  general   feeling  of  hilarity  ; 
but  three  mortal  weeks  passed  away 
in  the  agony  of  hope  deferred,  and 
no  summons  to  action  arrived  from 
tlie  chateau.     The  chevalier  was  as 
impatient  as   his  troop  ;  but  he  felt 
tbefoJIy  of  acting  until  the  general 
movement  had  been  combined.    The 
/loar  arrived  at  last,  precipitated  by 
ll,e  indiscretion    of   the  authorities. 
It  was  ascertained  that  forty  or  fifty 
of  the  more  active  students  had  been 


proscribed,  and  were  to  be  shipped 
off*  as  conscripts  to  the  colonies. 
This  made  further  delay  impossible ; 
as  the  Wednesday  following  the 
receipt  of  the  intelligence  was  fixed 
for  their  departure.  It  is  an  aflTect^ 
ing  part  of  the  story  that,  the  grand 
point  once  decided,  the  first  place  of 
resort  was  the  confessional.  Tliey 
thus  prepared  to  meet  death;  and 
after  receiving  plenary  absolution  at 
the  liands  of  their  spiritual  fathers, 
who  necessarily  became  acquainted 
with  the  plot,  they  held  a  meeting 
in  the  lofl  of  an  obscure  house,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  an  oath  of 
fidelity.  They  here,  one  and  all, 
swore  never  to  make  terms  with  the 
usurpation,  and  to  die  rather  than 
abandon  their  comrades.  At  length 
the  college  clock  struck  four,  the  sig- 
nal for  each  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  be- 
yond the  walls.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  three  hours  all  of  them  ma- 
naged to  steal  out  unobserved.  It 
was  no  business  of  the  elderly  ladies 
with  whom  they  boarded,  to  reveal 
their  suspicions  ;  and  the  alarm  was 
not  given  until  the  next  morning, 
when  great  was  the  surprise  of  the 
professors,  and  almost  ungovernable 
the  rage  of  the  garrison. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  they 
should  act  in  concert  with  the  prin- 
cipal body  of  Breton  royalists,  now 
organized  under  general  De  Sol  de 
Grisolles;  and,  to  effect  a  diversion 
in  his  favour,  a  party  of  the  youngest 
and  worst-armed  of  the  students  were 
directed  to  leave  the  rest,  and  show 
themselves  in  a  different  quarter, 
where  they  might  be  mistaken  for  an 
independent  force.  This  manoeuvre 
was  intrusted  to  an  aspirant  for  the 
priesthood,  named  Queilec,  who  was 
suffering  from  a  dangerous  malady 
requiring  the  greatest  care.  *  A  la 
garde  de  Oieu !'  was  his  exclamation, 
as  he  tore  a  blister  off  his  breast, 
before  his  pitying  and  admiring  com- 
rades. The  main  party  assembled  at 
M.  de  Margadcl's  chateau,  where  a 
beautiful  little  girl  of  fifteen,  his 
daughter,    put  them  in  their  own 
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eyes  on  a  level  with  the  preux  che^ 
vaUert  of  the  best  age  of  chivalry, 
by  adorning  them  with  cockades 
made  with  her  own  fair  hands.  Dur- 
ing the  performance  of  this  ceremony, 
the  sun  was  shining  as  he  shone  at 
Austerlitz ;  and  they  began  their 
march  in  the  liighest  possible  spirits, 
which  were  not  diminished  by  find- 
ing smiling  faces,  a  good  supper,  and 
cood  beds  at  the  house  where  tliey 
halted  for  the  night.  But  the  morn- 
ing had  hardly  broken,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  prepare  in  good  earnest 
for  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the 
field.  Their  supper  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  an  ex- 
press, to  say  that  a  hostile  detach- 
ment was  approaching ;  and  the  two 
youngest  of  the  band  were  imme- 
diately posted  on  the  look-out, 
about  a  musket-shot  from  the  house. 
They  watched  all  night  in  vain  ;  but 
within  an  hour  after  they  had  been 
relieved,  the  enemy  was  upon  them 
in  overwhelming  numbers,  and  the 
utmost  they  could  do  was  to  make 
their  escape  into  the  woods.  After 
some  hours  of  wandering,  they  came 
suddenly  upon  a  valley,  where  the 
main  body  of  Chouans  was  encamped. 
The  young  auxiliaries  were  of  course 
received  with  the  warmest  sympathy  : 
and  though  occasional  misgivings 
were  almost  involuntarily  expressed 
on  the  score  of  their  tender  years, 
they  only  served  to  make  them  pant 
for  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the 
maxim  expressed  in  their  favourite 
couplet  from  Corneille.  They  did 
not  wait  long ;  for  on  the  very  day 
after  the  junction,  they  learned  that  a 
strong  column  from  Auray  was  in 
search  of  them,  crying  *  Mort  aux 
Chouans  I'  and  promising  to  return 
shortly,  each  witn  one  of  the  icdiratt 
at  the  point  of  his  bayonet.  An  at- 
tempt at  surprise  was  disconcerted 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  Chouans ;  but 
an  action  was  inevitable,  and  their 
dispositions  were  made  accordingly. 
In  the  front,  heading  200  or  SOO 
peasants,  marched  Camber,  a  pea- 
sant^chief  of  reputation  and  expe- 
rience.    Promoted  to  the  rank  of, 


brigade-general  during  the  Breton 
imeute  of  1799,  he  had  treated  both 
with  the  republic  and  the  empire  for 
the  submission  of  his  followers  ;  but 
he  would  never  consent  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  capitulation,  and,  traced 
from  one  lurking-place  to  another 
like  a  wild  beast,  he  bad  escaped  as 
if  b^  miracle.  Such  was  the  terror 
he  inspired,  that  four  gendarmes, 
who  on  one  occasion  had  tracked  him 
to  a  cottage  where  they  saw  him 
quietly  eating  his  dinner,  could  not 
pluck  up  heart  to  lay  hold  of  him. 
The  battle  began  by  a  close  and  un- 
expected fire  upon  the  part  of  the 
line  in  which  the  students  were 
posted.  Tlie  Blues  were  concealed 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  suf- 
fered tlieir  opponents  to  approach 
within  pistol-shot  before  they  fired. 
The  student  who  commanded  the 
advanced  guard,  though  be  had  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound,  and  saw  his 
friends  falling  round  him,  continued 
to  give  his  orders,  leaning  on  his  car- 
bine, with  a  coolness  which  inspired 
his  little  party  with  fresh  confidence  ; 
and  they  gallantly  returned  the  fire. 
Camber  and  the  other  leaders  has- 
tened to  take  part  in  the  combat, 
which  raged  with  great  fury  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  The  younger  Ca- 
douhal  (the  son  of  George)  was  seen 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  division, 
with  no  other  weapon  than  a  club  ; 
and,  as  none  of  the  royalists  bad 
above  a  dozen  cartridges  at  the  ut- 
most, they  were  obliged  to  come  to 
close  quarters  without  delay.  De^ 
termined  not  to  throw  away  a  shot, 
they  rushed  up  to  the  very  teeth  of 
their  enemies,  and  seldom  fir^d  until 
their  muskets  were  on  the  point  of 
crossing.  This  desperate  mode  of 
conflict  confounded  the  Blues,  who 
at  length  gave  way;  but  the  con- 
querors were  too  much  crippled  to 
follow  up  tlie  victory ;  and  most  of 
those  who  attempted  a  pursuit,  were 
checked  by  the  ardent  desire  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  muskets  and 
cartridge-boxes  of  the  slain.  As  for 
old  Camber,  his  strength  failed  him 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  chase  ; 
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.lod  he  was  foand  seated  on  a  rising 
C'ound,  with  feet  naked,  breast  bare, 
2nd  face  inundated  with  perspiration 
and  tears  of  rage,  groaning  over  ttie 
impotence  to  which  bis  infirmities 
\ad  reduced  him,  and  hardly  capable 
cf  being  consoled  bv  the  victory. 
Hie  general  of  the  Blues  was  taken, 
and  expected  to  be  immediately  put 
CO  death.  On  his  tremblingly  asking 
Cadoulial  what  they  intended  doing 
uith  him,  '  There  is  only  one  thing 
i^T  US  to  do,'  was  his  replv  —  *to 
s^odrou  home;  but  tell  me  frankly/ 
roo tinned  the  chief, '  would  you,  had 
you  been  conquerors,  have  treated  us 
in  the  same  manner?'  <  It  was  my 
i'itention/  rejoined  the  general,  cast- 
ing down  his  eyes — '  but  I  dare  not 
^j  it  would  have  been  in  my  power.' 
His  wounds  were  dressed  with  the 
greatest  care  by  the  chevalier  de  Mar- 
^del;  and  their  next  step  was  to 
r?pair  to  the  neighbouring  chapel  of 
Saint  Anne,  to  offer  up  a  thanksgiv- 
iii^  to  the  God  of  battles,  and  to  ob- 
tain a  renewed  absolution  from  their 
sins. 

This  spirit  of  piety,  although  after- 
wards somewhat  neglected  by  the 
Chouan  leaders,  had  long  rendered 
the  Vendeans  invincible.  After  a 
fhort  time  spent  in  collecting  arms, 
it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  town  of 
Redon.  liie  students  at  once  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  to  form  tlie 
aiivance-gtmrd  ;  but  that  perilous 
iiononr  was  refused  them,  on  the 
pound  that  the  young  blood  destined 
to  recruit  the  priesthood  should  be 
spared.  Tlie  students  were,  never- 
Uieless,  the  first  to  enter  the  place, 
amidst  a  shower  of  balls  from  the 
houses ;  and  upon  this  the  main  de- 
fenders retreated,  some  to  the  tower 
or  fort,  and  others  to  the  town-hall. 
'During  the  whole  of  the  ensuing 
night,'  says  M.  Rio,  *  the  intervals  of 
silcDCc  were  short  and  rare.  Though 
we  were  undercover,  the  enemy  kept 
firing  in  all  directions,  wherever  the 
II gilt  or  the  noise  led  them  to  suppose 
ti'iere  were  Choiians.  Sometimes 
thcv  appeared  to  agree  to  fire  to- 
SHher,  and  then  the  tower  and  town- 


hall  were  momentarily  lighted  up 
like  furnaces  in  the  midst  of  dark- 
ness ;  and  we  roused  ourselves  with  a 
bound  at  the  outburst  of  these  terrible 
explosions,  conceiving  them  as  simply 
the  prelude  to  some  sally.'  Tlie  corps 
of  Gamber  slept  in  their  ranks  in  the 
main  street,  sitting  back  to  back, 
with  their  muskets  between  their 
legs ;  yet,  when  morning  came,  the 
tower  and  town-hall  still  kept  firing, 
and  the  Chouans  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  place.  All  their  liopes 
were  now  fixed  on  the  speedy  arrival 
of  a  vessel  laden  with  arms  and  am- 
munition, that  had  been  promised; 
and  they  were  drawing  towards  the 
coast  to  cover  the  disembarkation, 
when  their  courage  was  put  to  the 
proof,  under  circumstances  which 
might  have  shaken  the  stoutest  ve- 
terans. Separated  from  the  enemy 
by  a  river,  they  were  dispersed 
through  a  village,  and  asleep,  when 
a  sudden  attempt  was  made  to  get  at 
them  across  a  bridge.  Cadoubal  was 
instantly  on  the  spot  with  six  of  his 
best  men,  and  succeeded  in  checking 
the  advance,  till  the  rest  of  the  troops, 
including  the  students,  had  got  under 
arms  ;  but  their  situation  was  still  pre- 
carious in  the  extreme.  Gamber  was 
at  some  distance  with  his  battalion  ; 
and  though  Cadouhal  might  succeed 
in  making  good  his  defence  of  the 
bridge,  there  was  another  bridge  at  a 
short  distance,  by  which  the  position 
might  be  turned.  The  latter  post 
was  assigned  to  the  students;  and 
they  had  not  been  two  minutes  on 
the  ground,  when  the  cannon-balls 
began  to  fell  amongst  them.  By  way 
of  keeping  up  their  spirits,  a  lad 
named  Le  Thi^e,  the  bard  of  the 
party,  who  had  been  high  in^the  class 
of  rhetoric  at  Yannes,  struck  up  a 
song  of  defiance — 

'  Si  Jamais  le  fer  d'un  lance 
Me  frappe  au  miliea  des  combats, 
Je  chanterai— * 

Tliere  ended  his  song :  a  ball  shat- 
tered his  head  to  pieces,  and  covered 
his  comrades  with  his  blood  and 
brains.  A  momentary  disorder  was 
created  by  tliis  event;    and  while 
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some  stood  stupified  with  fear  and 
liorror,  others  hurried  to  raise  the 
body.  An  old  sergeant,  who  had  as- 
sisted in  drilhng  them,  was  scandalized 
by  this  breach  of  discipline  :  '  Is  this, 
then,  what  you  understand  by  war, 
young  men,'  he  exclaimed,  *  and  are 
we  come  here  to  grow  tender,  and  to 
have  attacks  of  nerves  ?  Come,  face 
about !'  And  pride  getting  the  better 
of  fear  and  pity,  the  waverers  re- 
turned to  their  ranks,  braced  rather 
than  shaken  by  the  catastrophe.  They 
were  condemned  now  to  undergo 
the  severest  of  trials—to  watcli  the 
result  of  a  battle  by  which  their  own 
fate  would  be  decided,  without  the 
ability  to  take  part  in  it.  The  enemy 
made  a  second  attempt  on  the  posi- 
tion of  Cadouhal ;  and  it  was  not 
until  they  had  been  again  repulsed  in 
that  quarter,  that  they  assailed  with 
determination  that  occupied  by  the 
students.  Making  light  of  sucn  op- 
ponents, they  rushed  at  once  upon 
the  bridge ;  but  before  the  head  of  the 
column  was  half  over,  they  found 
reason  to  repent  of  their  rashness. 
*  Follow  me,  my  children,*  exclaimed 
Mareadel,  *  and,  springing  forward, 
he  shot  the  foremost  dead.  His 
young  lieutenant  was  in  the  act  of 
taking  aim  at  the  second,  when  he 
received  a  bullet  through  the  heart, 
and  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his 
brother,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
almost  at  the  same  instant.  By  this 
time,  however,  the  nerves  of  the  band 
had  become  steeled,  and  they  fought 
under  a  sort  of  phrcnsied  intoxi- 
cation, rushinff,  half  blinded  with 
smoke,  and  choked  with  powder,  up 
to  the  very  muzzle  of  their  adver- 
saries' muskets,  and  firing  only  when 
their  own  was  stopped  by  the  body 
of  an  enemy.  When  the  fire  slack- 
ened, and  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away,  the  Blues  were  seen  retiring 
from  the  bridge  ;  fortunately  for  the 
students,  who  had  not  above  two 
cartridges  apiece  left.  Expecting 
an  immediate  renewal  of  the  attack, 
they  were  giving  up  all  for  lost,  when 
the  white  caps  of  a  troop  of  women 
appeared  in  the  distance.     It  was 


thought  at  first  that  they  came  to 
take  care  of  the  wounded ;  but  it  was 
neither  lint  nor  food  that  their  aprons 
were  laden  with — thev  brought  r/rr- 
iridges,  made  upon  tlie  instant,  in 
default  of  lead,  out  of  their  tin  cook- 
ing utensils ! 

The  situation  of  affairs  was  still 
most  critical.  Two  cannons  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  students 
with  effect ;  and  under  cover  of  a 
sustained  discharge  of  grape-shot,  the 
enemy's  skirmishers  were  gradually 
closing  in  upon  them,  when  the  vi- 
dettes  were  seen  galloping  up  to  the 
imperial  general  with  all  the  marks  of 
confusion.  Directly  afterwards,  the 
firing  ceased,  the  wounded  of  the 
enemy  were  hastily  got  together,  and 
the  Blues  were  in  full  retreat.  The 
mj'stery  was  soon  solved  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  old  Gamber  at  the  head 
of  500  picked  men,  who,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  pushed  on  to 
intercept  and  engage  a  force  which 
quadrupled  his  own.  His  skill  was 
fortunately  on  a  par  with  his  audacity: 
— so  able  were  liis  dispositions,  and 
so  fiery  his  onslaught,  that  in  five 
minutes  the  Blues  gave  way  on  all 
sides.  The  students,  for  want  of 
ammunition,  were  unable  to  second 
him  ;  and  the  chevalier  had  very 
considerately  refused  to  expose  them 
to  be  charged,  in  their  disabled  state, 
by  a  reserve  of  cavalry  which  kept 
hovering  about  the  ground.  •  A 
spectacle  entirely  new,'  says  M.  Kio, 
*  both  for  conquerors  and  conquered, 
then  presented  itself.  Children, 
whose  hearts  were  choking  with  sup- 
pressed tears,  protecting  veteran  sol- 
diers who  had  just  been  killing  their 
comrades.  A  grenadier  with  long 
moustaches,  who  appeared  to  sufi[er 
horribly  since  he  had  been  pulled 
about  by  the  elder  Chouans  with  a 
view  to  plunder,  was  doubled  up  in 
a  puddle  of  his  own  blood,  his  eyes 
closed,  his  hands  convulsed,  and  his 
mouth  open,  not  to  cry  mercy  I  but 
to  blaspheme  and  curse.  He  believed 
that  his  executioners  were  still  there, 
ready  to  torture  him  by  new  acts  of 
violence.     What  was   his  astonish- 
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sent  on  opening  his  eyes,  to  see  by 
L-s  side,  as  his  defender  from  further 
:  jtrage,  a  lad,  whose  mild  and  fe- 
Ziisiiie  physiognomy  9carcel3'[announ- 
red  fifteen  years,  and  who,  putting 
back  the  curious  and  ill-disposed 
peasantry  with  his  carbine,  traced 
around  his  proteg^  a  magic  circle  that 
BO  man  dared  to  cross!  The  old 
^jldler  burst  into  tears  at  the  sight ; 
a£d  stammering  out  some  words 
which  were  no  longer  curses,  he 
searched  his  pocket  and  his  pouch, 
js  if  looking  for  a  a  watch  or  purse 
to  offer  to  his  protector.  'These 
bngands^'  he  exdaimed  in  a  tone  of 
regret,  rathor  than  of  reproach, '  have 
left  me  nothing  save  this  gour^: 
after  fiTe  hours'  fighting  you  must  be 
b*jth  hot  and  thirsty :  come  mv 
<^ild  (it  was  filled  with  wine),  drink 
to  my  health :  it  will  do  you  good 
and  me  too/  Even  civil  war  i3 
&ofiened  by  such  episodes  as  this ; 
jut  it  is  m^ancholy  to  record,  that, 
in  the  very  next  engagement,  this 
piUant  boy  was  numbered  wiUi  the 
d^ad.  One  of  the  youngest  of  tlie 
students,  named  Leray,  on  being 
struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  side,  began 
to  cry ;  but  as  he  liad  already  given 
proofs  of  the  highest  courage,  '  this 
ixKlalgence  of  an  instinct  congenial 
with  his  age,'  observes  M.  Kio,  '  by 
CO  means  diminished  our  admira- 
tion.' 

The  most  fatal  of  their  fights  had 

still  to  come  to  the  Chouans,  namely 

the  murderous  conflict  around  and 

in  the  town  of  Auray.     They  were 

again   posted  with  a  river  in   their 

front;  but  there  were  now  six  bridges 

lo  lien  of  two,  and,  by  a  strange  over- 

aght,  much  like  that  which  had  not 

secured  the  grand  cause  of  all  their 

troubles  in  Elba,  no  one  thought  of 

destroying  them.     General  Bigarre, 

the  imperiaJ  commander,    came    in 

si^t  in  the  afternoon ;  but,  as  his 

tnops  were  fatigued  by  a  long  march, 

be  quartered  them  for  the  night  in 

the  chalets  of  a  neighbourmg  chapel, 

TOL.  iir. 


by  their  shot.  Gamber  himself  had 
no  scruples  of  the  sort,  and  proposed 
to  scale  the  walls ;  but  his  opinion 
was  overruled,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment the  old  chief  gave  up  all  for 
lost.  One  of  the  patrols  found  him 
in  tears,  and  inquired  if  any  misfor- 
tune had  befallen  him  ?  '  Not  yet,' 
he  replied,  '  but  I  weep  bdbrehand 
for  that  which  cannot  fail  to  befal  us 
to-morrow.'  At  sunrise  Bigarre  is- 
sued from  his  quarters,  resolved  to 
force  his  way  into  Auray  before  night. 
The  main  body  of  the  Chouans  were 
posted  directly  in  his  path ;  but  their 
cannon,  on  which  they  mainly  relied, 
had  not  come  up,  and  one  division, 
that  of  Secillon,  was  seized  with  a 
panic  fear^and  fled,  their  leader  all 
the  while  standing  aghast,  and  tear- 
ing his  hair  with  rage.  <  In  his  de- 
spair (savs  M.  Rio)  he  told  Rohu  to 
fire  on  them  ;  which  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  done  himself,  had  he  had 
a  loaded  musket  in  his  hands.  With 
his  remaining  and  best  men,  deter- 
mined to  compensate  by  their  bra« 
very  for  the  defection  of  their  com- 
rades, he  hastened  to  place  himself 
by  the  side  of  Cadouhal,  who  fulfilled 
on  that  day  much  more  in  reality  ' 
than  De  Sol,  the  duties  of  comman- 
der-in-chief^ and  was  furious  at  the 
delay  of  the  guns,  on  which  he  found- 
ed his  last  hope  of  victory.  He  had 
just  ordered  our  major-general,  De 
la  Boissiere,  to  gallop  as  fast  as  he 
could,  and  hasten  the  advance  of  the 
artillerymen,  and  the  latter  had  turn- 
ed to  execute  his  commission  with 
all  the  zeal  of  an  aide-de-camp,  when 
the  leader  Rohu,  a  most  devoted  sol- 
dier, with  his  characteristic  roughness 
and  suspicion,  seeing  him  turn  his 
back  on  the  field  of  battle,  ran,  and 
listened  with  a  gripe  on  the  mane  of 
his  horse,  declaring  that  he  should 
not  move  a  step  farther,  and  asking 
him  if  his  title  of  marquis  dispensed 
with  his  risking  his  person  like  the 
rest?  There  arose  thereupon  so 
great  a  tumult  around  the  two  dispu- 
tants, that  much  precious  time  was 
lost  in  explanations,  before  the  in- 
tractable Rohu  could  be  induced  to 
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let  go  his  hold ;'  a  circumstance,  as 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer  justly  ob- 
serves, bearing  a  curious  resemblance 
to  an  incident  at  Uothwell  Brigg, 
where,  as  described  by  sir  Walter 
Seott,  Henry  Morton's  retrograde 
movement  to  bring  up  fresh  troops, 
was  similarly  misconstrued.  Tne 
Blues,  meanwhile,  had  moved  up, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  charging 
with  the  bayonet,  when  they  receiv- 
ed an  unexpected  check  from  Gam- 
ber.  That  chieftain  opened  so  elfeo- 
tive  a  fire  on  their  flank,  that,  if  the 
reserve  and  the  artillery  had  been 
there  to  second  him,  the  affair  would 
assuredly  have  ended  in  their  defeat ; 
but  their  general,  finding  that  he  had 
greatly  the  advantage  of  numbers, 
kept  nis  ground,  and  sent  out  such  a 
multitude  of  skirmishers,  that  the 
Chouans  found  themselves  outflanked 
and  outmanoeuvred  in  their  turn.  A 
vigorous  charge  of  cavalry  being  made 
at  the  same  time  against  the  barrier 
in  their  front,  they  at  length  fell  into 
irremediable  disorder  ;  and  the  road 
to  An  ray  was  covered  with  the  fugi- 
tives. The  guns  arrived  just  as  the 
flight  began  ;  and  the  gunners,  firing 
one  long  shot  by  way  of  announcing 
their  presence,  galloped  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  town,  which  they 
traversed  in  haste,  and  forthwith  de- 
posited their  trust  in  a  field  of  com 
close  to  the  main  road.  Such  was 
their  hurry,  that  they  did  not  even 
stay  to  imharness  thejiorses  ;  so  that 
the  enemy's  attention  was  immedi- 
ately attracted,  and  the  whole  artil- 
lery of  the  Chouans  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  reserve,  at  the  -head  of 
which  were  the  students,  was  quar- 
tered in  Auray.  No  orders  had  ar- 
rived to  them  until  the  streets  were 
choked  with  runaways ;  when  a  staff 
ofiicer  gave  the  word,  '  Les  ^coliers 
au  Cliamp  de  Martyrs  I'  which  natu- 
rally enough  struck  a  chill  into  their 
susceptible  hearts.  Margadel,  who 
gave  vent  to  a  paroxysm  of  rage  at 
every  fresh  blunder,  now  thought 
only  of  the  best  wa^  of  averting  the 
useless  sacrifice  of  his  company.  His 
first  care  was  to  put  them  on  their 


guard  against  the  impetuosity  of  old 
Gamber :  '  My  children,'  was  his  ad- 
dress, '  I  insist  on  being  your  only 
leader  to-day :  promise  me  that  pu 
will  not  quit  me  during  the  action, 
and  that  you  will  execute  faithfully 
whatever  I  may  command.'  An 
unanimous  acclamation  of  assent  was 
the  reply ;  and  they  proceeded  to 
post  themselves  on  a  ridge  command- 
mg  the  road,  resolved  on  making  the 
Blues  pay  a  heavy  toll  before  passing. 
They  opened  so  close  and  well-aimed 
a  fire  on  the  foremost  column,  that 
it  stopped  short.  An  adjutant-major 
of  the  enem^  was  killed,  (he  com- 
mander-in-chief received  a  wound 
long  deemed  mortal,  and  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp  was  stretched  beside 
him.  But  the  reserve  of  the  Chouans, 
like  the  main  body,  was  soon  hem- 
med in  by  skirmishers ;  and  a  thick 
storm  of  ^ot  descending  upon  them, 
they  were  almost  blindea  by  the 
leaves  and  branches  stripped  by  the 
missiles  in  their  passage,  from  some 
chestnut-trees  above  their  heads. 
Margadel,  considering  that  enough 
had  been  done  for  honour,  now  gave 
the  signal  for  retreat.  The  Blues 
followed  close;  but,  a  little  nearer 
the  town,  they  were  encountered  by 
another  reserve,posted  in  a  cemetery, 
which  it  cost  them  dear  to  dislodge. 
A  gentleman  of  Auray,  no  soldier, 
M.  de  Molien,  at  the  head  of  a  few 
royalists,resolutely  barred  the  passage 
of'^the  Blues ;  and  though  repeat- 
edly borne  to  the  ground,  yet  again 
and  again  did  he  rush  upon  their 
bayonets,  until  he  fell  senseless,  and 
was  \efi  for  dead  in  the  street.  The 
place  was  carried  i  but  the  reserve 
kept  together,  and  formed  a  rallving 
point,  to  which  the  disconcertedCdou- 
ans  soon  repaired  in  suflSctent  num- 
bers to  form  a  fresh  army.  After  one 
more  engagement,  in  which  a  party 
of  the  Blues  were  seized  with  an 
unaccountable  panic,  and  mshed 
like  madmen  from  the  field,  the 
struggle  grew  languid ;  and  the  news 
of  Waterloo,  and  the  second  conquest 
of  Napoleon, necessarily  and  naturally 
terminated  the  Chouan  struggle. 
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'^  Rk>  miwes  a  most  pkanng  ae- 

i   of    me    meediig  which  took 

tr  t-ecween  tlie  offi<»n  of  the  two 

-^  when   the  war  had  dosed,  at 

id  •'>f  reeondiiation  festival.   He 

->"   that    the  imperialist  general, 

.--«^n,  complimented  De  Sol  on 

>  le  bearing^  of  bis  little  aim?  diir- 

.e  battle  of  Muzillac,  and  that  he 

-ed  the  heroism  with  which  the 

i^uts  had  defieoded  their  position 

.e  bridge-      He  then  desired  to 

^  who  had  oommanded  a  certain 

lilion  of   peasants,  who,  towards 

ciDae  of  the  action,  had  forced 

i  to  beat  a  retreat  ?    The  Chouan 

:fr-»    wese    standing  around  him 

-r  dinner  wrhen  he  put  the  qnes- 

,  and,   instead  of  replying  to  it, 

.ted  to  a  bald  and  infirm  peasant, 

•  was  satting  by  himself  m  a  oor- 

'  cf  the  room,  his  head  leaning 

•  U  breast,   and  his  hands  hang- 

r  ^<etween    his  legs.    '  HowT  ea- 

■'7)^  Ronaaeaa,  approaching  Gam 

'  (for  It    was    hej,  'oould  it  be 

1  ^''  (for  the  general  had  no  notion 

.1  Gamber  &d  played  any  thing 

t  an  infimor  part),  give  me  vour 

'4  man  ;   I  swear  tuit  no  oofooel 

use  imperial  army  could  hare  done 

When  the  cause  of  Louis  XVIII. 

I'i  once  more  safe,  an  officer  was 

'^7jatched  to   Vannes,  for  the  pur- 

^  of  sdectiDg  two  students  who 

^i  shown  the  greatest  brarefy  in 

'•>  Chottan  oootest,  to  receive  the 

-i^  of  the  legion  of  honour.   How 

•^r  difficult  and  invidious  the  task, 

3'tfre  all  had  been  so  devoted,  two 

'^-re  at  length  pitched  on  for  the 

lenity ;  ana  they  were  soon  after 

ii^talled  on  an  altar  raised  in  the 

r«itre  of  the    town,  the  beautiful 

diiiditer  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the 

-iepartmcnt.  Mademoiselle  d*01onne, 

rr^^ting  them   with    the    insignw, 

iter  the  soJemn  performance  by  the 

d'nv  of  an  expiatory  mass.     One 

^  the  two  so  di^'^g"***!!?/^?^ 


probane  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  modem 
Singhala  (according  to  the  nativesX 
is  situated  at  the  western  entrance  ot 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  is  390  miles 
long,  and  140  broad.  It  is  supposed 
that  some  singfas  or  rajpoots  of  Hin- 
dustan colonised  it  400  s.c.,  whence 
its  name.  The  interior  is  formed  of 
ranges  of  high  mountains,  in  general 
not  approaching  nearer  to  the  sea 
than  forty  miles,  with  a  belt  of  rich 
alluvial  earth  nearly  surrounding  the 
island,  and  well  watered  by  streams. 
A  picturesque  table-land  occupies  the 
southern  centre  ;  to  the  west,  the 
countij  is  flat ;  and  on  the  northern 
shore  it  is  broken  into  verdant  rocky 
islets,  and  a  peninsula  named  Jafna- 
patam.  The  mountains  are  every- 
where clothed  to  the  summit  with 
vast  forests,  from  which  issue  mag- 
nificent cascades  or  foaming  cataracts, 
that  form  in  the  valleys  placid  rivers, 
and  babbling  brooks,  fringed  with 
turfv  banks,  and  all  the  beautiful 
verdure  of  the  tropics.  From  Tan* 
^alle  to  Chilau,  195  miles,  the  country 
IS  one  continued  grove  of  cocoa*nut, 
bread-fruit,  and  jack-fruit  trees  ;  and 
there  are  on  the  island  quantities  of 
gigantic  cotton-trees,  whose  silky  pods 
on  bursting  cover  the  earth  around 
with  their  beautiful  glossy  filaments. 
Every  village  has  its  patch  of  sugar- 
cane and  tobacco ;  coflfee  grows 
luxuriantly,  without  care;  and  the 
pepper-vine  and  cardamom  are  found 
m  all  parts.  The  areca-nut  surpasses 
that  of  Malabar  ;  the  rice  of  Ceylon 
is  considered  the  best  of  the  markets  ; 
and  as  respects  woods— teak,  ebony, 
satin,  rose,  sapnan,  iron,  jack,  cala- 
mander,  and  all  the  most  beautiful 
cabinet  kinds,  are  in  rich  profusion. 
Noble  groves  of  the  Palmyra  palms 
surround  the  villages  in  the  north  of 
the  island,  and,  like  the  cocoa-palms 
in  the  south,  are  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  peasantry  in  the  time  of 
drought.  There  is  every  evidence  of 
Ceylon  having  been  peopled  in  an- 
cient times  by  a  civilized  race,  from 
the  remains  of  buildings.  Pliny  ex- 
tolled it  for  the  purity  of  its  gold, 
and  the  size  of  its  pearls— the  latter 
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still  found  in  excellence  on  the  banks 
of  Arippo  ;  and  Ovid  mentions  it  as 
so  remote,  that  his  own  fame  would 
never  reach  it.  In  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, the  sovereign  of  Taprobane 
sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  by  the  Red 
Sea.  Among  the  works  in  Ceylon  of 
a  remote  age  is  the  lake  of  Kandely, 
near  Trincomalee,  tifteen  miles  in 
circumference,  which  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  hills.  The  union 
is  effected  by  a  parapet  of  huge  blocks 
of  stone,  in  which  arches  are  to  be 
seen  and  conduits  over  them,  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  Romans  in  Italy, 
and  now  termed  condottori.  There 
is  also  a  gigantic  pagoda  forW  miles 
from  Batti^oa,  the  base  of  whose 
cone  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, surrounded  by  a  broad  wall 
of  brick  and  mortar,  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, with  numerous  cells  in 
it,  and  an  entering  colonnade  of  stone 
pillars  ten  feet  high.  Tiie  first  notice 
on  which  we  can  rely  is  that  of 
Marco  Polo,  who  visited  Ceylon  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  called  it 
the  finest  country  in  the  world.  When 
the  Portuguese  first  landed  on  the 
island,  1505,  they  found  it  had  for  a 
long  period  been  declining,  owing  to 
intestine  wars  and  invasions  from 
Malabar  and  Arabia.  The  Cingalese 
king  availed  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  tue  Portuguese  admiral  (Almeida) 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders, 
promising,  m  return,  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  cinnamon.  In  1518  the 
Portuguese,  under  Alvarenza,  ob- 
tained complete  possession  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  and  drove  the 
king  of  Kandy  to  such  extremities, 
that  he  was  glad  simply  to  retain  pos- 
session of  the  interior  mountain- 
provinces.  They  held  sway  until 
1657, when  a  strong  Dutch  armament, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  king 
of  Kandy*s  forces,  drove  them  out. 
The  Cingalese,  however,  soon  found 
they  had  exchanged  masters  to  no 
advantage ;  for  from  1657  to  1 796  the 
Dutch,  who  held  only  the  coast,  like 
their  predecessors,  were  engaged  in 
perpetual  hostilities  witli  their  moun- 
tain-neighbours.    Id  the  latter  year, 


the  English  aided  the  Cingalese,  and 
supplanted  tlie  Dutcli ;  but  in  1798, 
on  the  elevation  of  a  new  king  to  the 
Kandian  throne,  they  became  in- 
volved in  hostilities,  which  led  to 
their  capture  of  the  capital,  1803. 
The  Kandians,  however,  soon  com- 
pelled them  to  evacuate  it  and  re- 
treat, massacred  150  sick  soldiers  iu 
the  hospitals,  and  having  at  last  sur- 
rounded the  British  troops,  required 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The 
commanding  officer.  Major  Davie, 
unfortunately  complied ;  whereupon 
the  Malay  troops  were  picked  aside, 
and  the  whole  English  force  were  in- 
stantly massacred,  excepting  three 
European  officers  retained  as  pri- 
soners, and  one  mutilated  corpo- 
ral, who  made  his  escape  to  Colombo. 
Notwithstanding  this  awful  issue,  the 
British  retained  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, while  the  king  of  Kandy  kept 
the  interior;  but  in  1615,  the  mo- 
narch being  deposed,  on  account  of 
his  repeated  acts  of  oppression  and 
cruelty  (one  was,  making  the  wife  of 
his  prime-minister  pound  to  death 
her  own  children  in  a  rice-mortar), 
general  Brownrigg  was  invited  by 
the  Kandian  diiefs  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  capital;  from  which  period, 
excepting  an  insurrection  of  the 
natives,  which  lasted  from  1817  to 
181&,  Ceylon  has  been  wholly  sub- 
ject to  the  English.  The  legblative 
administration  is  confided  to  the  go- 
vernor, aided  by  a  council  of  Euro- 
peans, whose  duty,  however,  is  only 
to  advise,  since  the  governor  may 
pass  a  law  without  their  concurrence. 
The  English  governors  liave  been: 
1798,  iion.  Fred.  North ;  1805,  sir 
Thomas  M  ai tiand ;  1 8 1 1 ,  gen .  John 
Wilson  ;  1812,  sir  Robert  Brown- 
rigg; 1820,  sir  E.  Barnes;  1823, 
hon.  sir  E.  Paget ;  1822,  sir  J. 
Campbell;  1824,  sir  E.  Barnes; 
1831,  sir  J.  Wilson;  1831,  sir  Ro- 
bert Wilmot  Horton.  Colombo  is 
the  commercial  capital  of  Ceylon,  and 
seat  of  government,  and  is  defended 
by  a  strong  fort ;  but  tlie  marine 
capital,  Trincomalee,  is  of  greater 
importance,  being,  as  the  groat  Nel- 
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SOD  said,  '  the  finest  harbour  in  the 
voHd.'     The   Cingalese  are   Budd- 
hists, and   there  are  on  the   island 
iany  Hindus,  Moors,  Malays,  Caf- 
fres,  and  even  Chinese.    The  Veddas 
(tae  aborigines)  dwell  in  the  great 
Crests,  and  nse  no  clothes  ;  and  wild 
fpnts  and  beasts  are  their  sole  suste- 
nance.   The  cocoa-nut  tree,  of  which 
it  is  said  there  are  ten  millions  along 
a  particular  line  of   coast,   furnish 
ninety-nine  different  articles  to  the 
Cin^ese,    including  arrack,   toddy, 
Tinegar,  brooms,  ropes,  lanterns,  and 
^£otian  harps !      The  staple  commo- 
dities are  paddy,  coffee,  cinnamon, 
^^^per,  cotton,  and  tobacco.    Grapes 
«Fe  in  perfection  nine  months  in  ^^e 
Tear ;  the  cinnamon  of  the  island  is 
the  best  produced  ;  gold,  iron,  rubies, 
sapphires,  and  the  topaz  are  found, 
aad  of  superior  quality ;  in  a  word, 
Ceylon  has  been  empliatically  desig- 
roted  (perhaps  not  without  reason) 
the  paradise  of  the  Indies,  and  the 
garden  of  the  East ;  and  since  it  has 
become  a  Britbh  colony,  it  has  been 
ofaserred  to  flourish  in  a  way  even  to 
oatrie  the  presidencies  of  Hindustan. 
Tbe   Ionian  Repitblic  founded, 
1  &  1 5. — 1 1  consists  of  seven  islands  on 
tbe  coast  of  Greece,  in  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  anciently  called 
the  Ionian  sea.     They  are  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  an 
English  lord  high  commissioner  con- 
^antly  resides  at  Corfu,  with  a  Bri- 
tish force  of  3000  men.     The  islands 
are  Corfu,  Santa  Maura,  Cefalonia, 
TheakI,   Zante,   Cerieo,  and  Paxo. 
Aithongh  all  rugged,  they  are  fertile; 
and  the  ciinants  of  Cefalonia   and 
Zante  (a  minnte  grape  dried)  are  fa- 
mous in  commerce  all  over  the  world. 
Tbe  religion  is  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek 
dmrch;  but  tbe  Roman  or  Greco- 
ktin  diorcb  enjoys  equal  protection. 
JiiCo/ffj  and  Zante,  soap, to  the  value 
ofaboot  12,0001,  is  made  and  ex- 
ported  annually ;    a^^o  considerable 
iwtities  of  common  earthenware. 
he  other  inanufiictiires  of  the  isles 


tremely  rude,  and  the  instruments  of 
tillage  as  primitive  as  in  the  time  of 
Ulysses.  The  olive  is  the  principal 
product:  the  vine  is  planted  gene- 
rally in  the  valleys,  and  com  on  the 
declivities  of  the  hills.  The  legisla- 
tive assembly  of  the  septinsular  union 
consists  of  forty  members,  including 
the  president :  the  latter  has  600^, 
and  each  member  1 08/.  per  annum. 
The  senate,  or  executive  power,  is 
composed  of  six ;  namely  five,  and  a 
president,  entitled  '  his  highness,' 
while  the  senators  are  styled  *  pre- 
stantissima,'  most  excellent.  His  high- 
ness has  a  salary  of  1 500L  and  a  house; 
and  each  of  his  five  coadjutors  765/. 
per  annum.  The  sanction  of  the 
English  lord  high  commissioner  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  validity  of  a  senator's 
election.  Every  isle  has  its  courts  of 
law ;  but  at  the  seat  of  government 
there  is,  in  addition  to  them,  a  supe- 
rior or  high  court  of  appeal,  deno- 
minated *  the  supreme  council  of  jus- 
tice,' and  consisting  of  four  ordinary 
members  (judges),  two  English,  and 
two  Greek,  and  two  extraordinary 
members,  viz.  the  lord  high  commis- 
sioner, and  his  highness  the  president 
of  the  senate.  Corfu  is  thirty-five 
miles  long,  and  at  parts  twelve  broad, 
and  has  many  mountains,  and  a  quarry 
of  fine  white  marble,  well  adapted  for 
statuai^ ;  while  variegated  marble  is 
found  in  small  masses  widely  scatter- 
ed. Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and 
the  climate  tropical.  Corfu  is  the 
ancient  Corcyra,  whose  inhabitants, 
the  Phasacians,  are  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer as  a  seafaring  and  hospitable  peo- 
ple. Tlie  Corinthians  built  Corcyra, 
and  the  isle  took  the  city's  name. 
The  Corcyrseans  were  the  most  pow- 
erful naval  people  next  to  the  Athe- 
nians. Santa  Maura  (the  Neritos 
and  Leucadia  of  the  Greeks)  is  in 
extreme  length  twenty-three  and  in 
breadth  ten  miles.  It  is  a  mass  of 
mountains,  and  the  chief  town, 
Amaxichi,  is  situated  on  almost  tlie 
only  plain,  which  is  ver}'  beautiful, 
two  miles  long,  and  one  broad,  thickly 
covered  with  olives.  Cefalonia  (Ho- 
mer's Samos)  is  the  largest  isle  of  the 
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Septinsular  anion!  its  greatest  length 
thirty-two,and|breadth  eighteen  miles. 
It  is  extremely  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, and  its  harbour  runs  eight 
miles  inland,  but  is  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, though  offering  a  spacious  and 
convenient  shipping-port.  The  en- 
trance to  the  haven  is  extremely  pic- 
turesque :  on  either  side  groves  and 
plantations,  relieved  in  the  back- 
ground by  majestic  mountains,  meet 
the  eye  in  varied  succession .  Theaki, 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ulysses 
(Ithaca),  yet  shows  the  gardens  of 
Laertes,  still  fertile,  the  castle  of 
Ulysses,  and  the  fountain  Arethusa. 
The  last  is  a  spring  of  the  clearest 
crystal  water,  gently  oozing  through 
a  simple  arch  of  red  stone,  and  mean- 
dering in  graceful  curves  down  a  ra^ 
vine,  amidst  magnificent  plants  of 
myrtle,  broom,  and  arbutus.  The 
isle  is  in  extreme  length  eighteen 
and  in  extreme  breadth  only  five 
miles :  in  some  places  it  is  not  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  across.  Its 
appearance  is  unprepossessing,  being 
a  smgle  mountain,  divided  by  volcanic 
influence  into  rugged  and  missliapen 
rocks.  Zante,  the  ancient  Hyria  and 
Zacynthos,  is  twenty-four  miles  at  its 
extreme  length,  twelve  broad,  and 
very  mountainous.  From  its  pictu- 
resque beauty,  it  lias  derivea  the 
poetical  name  of  '  Zante,  il  iiore  di 
Levante  {'  and  the  city  of  Zante  itself 
is  very  imposing  when  viewed  from 
the  sea.  Since  1514  Zante  has  ex- 
perienced twenty-one  earthquakes. 
That  in  1514  divided  the  hill  on 
which  the  fortress  stood,  and  buried 
part  of  the  ancient  town  in  the  ruins. 
In  1767  the  shocks  were  repeated 
for  three  months,  during  which  an 
epidemic  disease  prevailed.  In  1791 
the  great  shock  lasted  several  minutes, 
caused  immense  damage,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  minor  shocks  for  six  weeks. 
In  1820  the  earthquake,  which  once 
more  desolated  the  island,  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  single  flash  of  lightnmg. 
That  of  1837  lasted  with  great  intensity 
for  twenty  seconds ;  and  that  of  1640 
was  the  most  disastrous  of  alL  Pe- 
troleum and  tar  springs  are  abundant  { 


in  one  of  the  valleys,  similar  to  the 
asphalte  of  Trinidad}  and  so  redo* 
lent  is  the  isle  of  aromatic  herbs,  that 
the  odour  is  experienced  some  miles 
off  at  sea.  The  Zantiote  honey  is 
celebrated  for  its  delicious  flavour ; 
and  its  currants,  oil,  wine,  and  flax 
are  in  equal  repute.  Cerigo,  the 
most  southern  of  the  union,  is  twenty 
miles  long  and  twelve  broad.  It  was 
called  Poiphyris  by  the  Greeks  (from 
its  possessing  abundance  of  tliat  beau- 
tiful marble),  and  Cythera.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  Cerigo  was  first  peopled 
b^  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  in  the 
eighth  year  of  tlie  Peloponnesian 
war,  were  expelled  by  the  Athenians 
under  Nicias.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod it  served  as  a  retreat  to  Cleo- 
menes  of  Sparta,  when  he  fled  at  the 
approach  ot  Antigonus  of  Maoedon. 
Ibe  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  were  next 
lords  of  Cerigo ;  the  Komans  fol- 
lowed, and  then  the  Venetians.  The 
relics  extant  denote  the  former  great- 
ness of  the  place;  Peelo  Castro,  a 
ruin  north  of  the  harbour,  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Mene- 
laus,  whose  faithless  wife  Helen 
caused  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  whose 
bath  is  still  shown ;  and  there  is 
standing  the  remnant  of  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Venus  Cytherea.  Pajto, 
only  twelve  miles  in  circumference, 
consists  of  a  single  mountain,  which 
probably  at  one  period  was  Joined  to 
Corfu ;  and  its  harbour,  Port  6ai, 
affords  anchorage  for  a  few  vessels. 
The  inhabitants  of  all  the  islands  arc 
perfect  Greeks,  with  oUve  complexion, 
dark  full  eyes,  and  beautiful  teeth. 
They  are  mostly  of  the  middle  size, 
somewhat  slenaer,  extremely  active, 
and  very  voluble  and  empnatic  in 
speech. 

Holland  and  Belgium  united, 
1815,  as  the  kingdom  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  under  the  prince  of 
Orange,  stadtholder  of  Holland  ;  who 
thereupon  assumed  the  title  of  Wil- 
liam I.  of  the  Netherlands. 

Tub  Holt  Alliance,  1815,  was 
a  solemn  league  entered  into  by  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  and  Prussia,  now  that 
the  ambitious  schemes  of  Napoleon 
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vse  frnstialedy  to  presenre  the  b»* 
boce  of  power  throughout  Europe ; 
mi  ako  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
sovereigns,  which  had  been  so  uncere- 
TaDknaaly  invaded  by  the  modern 
CbaiieSMigiie. 

Tax  GxastANic  Conpbdebation, 
J^15,  was  formed  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  to  create  a  barrier  against 
French  i^giressionand  propagandism; 
%od  the  fint  session  of  its  legislative 
Lcdj  took  place  1816.      The  princi- 
pd  object  of  this  meeting  was  to 
pjarantee     to      integral     Germany, 
'i:nded  into  SO  states,  external  and 
intemal  security.     Of  tlie  39  states, 
tvo  are  large  kingdoms,  Austria  and 
Pruaisia ;  lour  are  minor  sovereignties, 
bavaria.  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  VVurt- 
Cffmberg;    and   the  rest  are  grand- 
ditchies,    the    electorate    of    Hesse, 
pnncipalities,  and  free  cities.     Aus- 
tria has  eleven  millions  of  people, 
aad  an  army  of  270,000  men  in  time 
of  peace :    its   extent  3500  square 
mOes.     Prussia  has  ten  millions,  an 
armr  of  d20,000  regular  troops  and 
iaiMfwehr,  with    8333  square  miles. 
Bavaria  has  four  millions  of  people, 
An  array  of  54,000,  and  an  extent  of 
IdOO  square  miles.     Saxony  has  a 
iBtllion  and  a  half  of  people,  a  force 
of  ISjOOO,  and  an    extent  of   272 
square  miles.     Hanover  lias  a  popu- 
wion  of  a  million  and  a  half,  a  force 
of  aOgOOO  including  landwehr,  and  a 
surface  of  690  square  miles.     Wurt- 
temberg  has  a  million  and  a  half  of 
people,  an  army  of  5000,  and  a  sur- 
face of  8612  square  miles.     Among 
the     duchies,    Saxe-Coburg     has 
156,000,  a  force  of  2500  men,  and  an 
extent   of    49   square  miles ;    and 
Brunswick  251,000  people,  an  army 
of  3500,  and  a  surface  of  70  square 
nules.   Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Lubeck, 
sod  Bremen^  are  free  cities ;  Ham- 
burg bsn'ng  10,000  soldiers  composed 
of  lnij)^iie^guard,  and  the  others  600 
DCD  respectiveiy.     To  sum  up  the 
whole,  Confederated  Germany  con- 
Hum  tbirty-ave  miJJions  of  people; 
as  amy  in  time  of  peace  of  770,000 
iddierisDd  in  time  of  war  of  nearly 
S, 7  and  »  Burfiice  of  country 


of  12,000  square  miles.  Each  of  the 
89  states  is  bound  to  contribute,  in 
war,  one  in  every  hiuidred  of  its 
population,  to  form  an  army  ;  and  a 
further  one  in  six  hundred  for  a  corps 
of  reserve,  when  tlie  troops  of  the 
first  conscription  shall  have  marched 
out. 

Escape  of  Count  Lavalktte, 
1815.  He  liad  been  thirteen  years 
postmaster-general  under ,  Napoleon , 
and  having  been  instrumental  in  bis 
escape  from  Elba,  was  reinstated  in 
office.  On  the  re-entry  of  Loub 
XVill.  into  Paris,  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  marshal  Ney  and  La- 
valette  were  seized,  and  condemned 
to  deatli :  Ney  was  executed, — but 
Lavalette,  fortunate  in  having  an  en- 
terprising and  affectionate  wi^,  niece 
of  the  empress  Josephine,  escaped 
the  hands  of  justice.  As  all  solicita- 
tions to  save  his  life  had  been  sternly 
rejected,  nodiing  now  remained  to 
the  count  but  a  fearful  looking  for 
death  within  forty-eight  hours.  Two 
days  before  the  morning  appointed 
for  his  execution,  Madame  Lavalette 
proposed  the  outline  of  escape 
which  she  had  planned  for  the  fol- 
lowing night ;  and  although  deterred 
by  a  conviction  tliat  it  was  impracti- 
cable, the  count  consented  to  her  im- 
portunity. At  five  on  the  following 
evening  this  faithful  woman,  accom- 
panied by  her  daughter  Josephine 
and  her  nurse,  appeared  at  the  prison, 
dressed  in  a  pelisse  of  merino  lined 
with  fur,  and  carrying  in  her  reticule 
a  black  silk  petticoat.  These  slight 
preparations  were  considered  suffi- 
cient for  disguise;  and  her  instructions 
were,  that  on  going  out,  Lavalette 
should  take  hold  of  Josephine's  arm, 
and  followed  by  the  nurse,  walk  very 
slowly,  put  on  gloves,  and  cover  liis 
face  with  a  handkerchief.  In  passing 
under  the  doors,  which  were  very 
low,  he  was  to  take  especial  care  to 
stoop,  so  that  no  risk  might  be  run 
of  breaking  the  feathers  ofthe  bonnet, 
an  accident  by  which  all  might  be 
lost.  At  the  top  of  the  staircase,  a 
chair  would  be  in  waiting,  into  which 
he  would  probably  be  banded  by  the 
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gaoler.  Soon  afterwards,  he  would 
be  conducted  from  it  to  a  cabriolet 
which  would  convey  him  to  a  place 
of  concealment. 

Seven  was  (he  hour  for  Madame  La- 
valette's  retirement ;  the  clock  struck 
six  and  three  quarters,and  she  rang  for 
the  valet-de-chambre,  whispered  a  few 
words,  and  added  aloud,  •  Take  care 
that  the  chairmen  be  at  their  post, 
for  I  am  now  coming.*  Tl)en  step- 
ping to  a  part  of  the  room,  divided 
from  the  remainder  by  a  screen,  in 
less  than  three  minutes  she  tinished 
her  husband's  toilette,  and  showed 
him  to  the  astonished  and  almost  in- 
credulous Josephine.  *  We  all  ad- 
vanced,' says  Lavalette, '  towards  the 
door.  I  said  to  Emilie,  the  gaoler 
comes  in  every  evening  after  vou  are 
cone.  Place  yourself  therefore  be- 
hind tlie  screen,  and  make  a  little 
noise,  as  if  you  were  movine  some 
piece  of  furniture.  He  will  tliink  it 
IS  J,  and  will  go  out  again.  By  that 
means  I  shall  gain  a  few  minutes, 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  me 
to  get  away.  She  understood  me, 
and  I  pullea  the  bell.  '  Adieu  I'  she 
said,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven.  I 
pressed  her  arm  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  we  exchanged  a  look.  If 
we  liad  embraced,  we  had  been  ruined. 
The  turnkey  was  heard  ;  Emilie  flew 
behind  the  screen ;  the  door  opened  ; 
I  passed  first,  and  then  my  daughter, 
and  the  nurse.  After  having  crossed 
the  passage,  I  found  myself  in  a  large 
apartment,  in  the  presence  of  five 
turnkeys,  sitting,  standing,  and  com- 
ing in  my  way.  I  put  my  hand- 
kerchief to  my  face,  the  child  took 
my  right  hand,  and  the  gaoler,  coming 
down  the  stairs  of  his  apartment, 
came  up  to  me,  and,  putting  his 
hand  on  my  arm,  said,  *  You  are 
going  early,  madame.'  He  appeared 
much  affected,  and  undoubtedly 
thought  my  wife  had  taken  an  ever- 
lasting leave  of  her  husband.  It  lias 
been  said,  that  my  daughter  and  I 
sobbed  aloud :  the  fact  is,  we  scarcely 
dared  to  sigh.  I  at  last  reached  the 
end'of  the  room. 

'  A   turnkey  sits  tlierc  day   and 


night  in  a  large  arm-chair,  and  in 
space  so  narrow,  tliat  he  can  keep  ll 
hands  on  the  keys  of  two    door 
Thb  man   looked    at  me    witiiot 
opening  his  doors.      I  passed    m 
right  hand  between  the  bars,  to  sho 
him  I  wished  to  go  out     He  at  \vl\ 
turned  his  two  keys  and  we  got  oiii 
We  had  a  few  steps  to  ascend,  to  com 
to  Uie  yard  ;  but  at  the  bottom  < 
the  staircase  there  is  a  guard-hoii$4 
of  gendarmes.     About  twenty  sol 
diers,  headed  by  their  officer,    liaj 
placed  themselves  a  few  paces  fron 
me  at  this  point,  to  see    Madami 
Lavalette     pass.       Having     slowli 
reached  the  highest  step,  I  went  intl 
the  cliair  that  stood  a  yard  or  tw< 
distant ;  but  no  chairman,  no  servaii 
was  there.      My  daughter  and    tin 
nurse    remained    standing    by    th< 
vehicle,  while  a  sentry  at  six  pacej 
distant  kept  his  eyes  fixed    on  me< 
A  violent  degree  of  agitation  began 
to  mingle  with  my  astonishment.  My 
looks    were    directed    towards    the 
sentry's  musket,  like  those  of  a  ser^ 
pent  towards  its  prey.      It  almost 
seemed  to  me  tliat  I  held  that  mus^ 
ket  in  my  grasp.    At  the  first  motion, 
at  the  first  noise,  I  was  resolved  to 
seize  it.     1  felt  as  if  I  possessed  the 
strength  of  ten  men  ;  and  I  should 
most  certainly  have  killed  any  one 
who  might  Have  attempted  to  lay 
hands  on  me.   Tliis  terrible  situation 
lasted  about  two  minutes;  but  they 
seemed  to  me  as  long  as  a  whole 
night.      At  last  I  heard  Bonnevilles 
voice  saying  to  me,    *  One  of  the 
chairmen    was    not   punctual,    but 
I   have    found    another.'      At  tlie 
same  instant,  I  felt  myself   raised. 
The  cliair  passed  through  the  great 
court,  and,  on  getting  out,  tum«l  to 
the  right.      We   proceeded   to  the 
Quai  des  Orf^vres,  facing  the  Rue  de 
Harlay.     There  the  chair  stopped; 
and  my  friend   Bandus  coming  up 
and  offering  me  his  arm,  said  aloud, 
'  You  know,  madame,  you  have  a 
visit  to  pay  to  the  president'    1  got 
out,  ana  he  pointed  to  a  cabriolet 
that  stood  at  some  distance  in  tbat 
dark  street.    I  jumped  into  it,  and 
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£>e  driver  said  to  me,  *  Give  me  my 
viLp.'  I  looked  for  it  in  vain ; — be 
bad  dropped  it.  *  Never  mind,'  said 
m  companion.  A  motion  of  the 
tcias  made  the  horse  start  off  in  a 
>)ikk  trot  In  passing  by,  I  saw 
iocfphine  on  the  qnai,  her  bands 
fUped,  and  fervently  offering  up 
jnyeis  to  God.  We  crossed  the  Pont 
Sl  Alicfaael,  and  were  soon  behind 
iLeOdcon  theatre.  It  was  not  till 
then  that  I  breathed  at  ease.  In 
leaking  at  tlie  driver  of  the  cabriolet, 
br^ir  great  was  mv  astonishment  to 
forognise  count  Chassenon,  who  said, 
'  You  have  behind  you  four  doubl&- 
'.ofidled  pistols,  well  loaded ;  I  hope 
you  will  make  use  of  them — and  woe 
lo  him  that  shaU  attempt  to  stop 
your  fli^tr  We  entered  the  new 
Boulevard  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue 
Plumet:  there  we  stopped.  During 
the  way,  I  had  thrown  off  all  my 
female  attire,  and  put  on  a  servant*s 
<i^'&7  greatpooat  with  a  round  silver- 
Saced  hat;  and  M.  Bandus  joining  us 
&^D.  I  took  leave  of  M.  de  Chas- 
seooQ,  and  modestly  followed  my  new 
master.    It  was  eight  o'clock  m  the 


erening ;  it  poured  with  rain ;  the 
Di^t  was  extremely  dark,  and  the 
solitude  complete  in  that  part  of  the 
Fauboarg  St.  Germain.  M.  Bandus 
vrat  on  so  rapidly  that  it  was  not 
▼iiiiout  trouble  I  kept  up  with  him ; 
but  at  length,  after  an  hour*s  walk,  in 
vbich  1  had  lost  a  shoe,  we  arrived 
Id  the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  where  M. 
Bandus  stopped  and  said, '  I  am  going 
to  enter  a  noblenmn's  hotel.  While 
1  speak  to  the  porter,  get  into  the 
^urt  You  will  find  a  staircase  on 
yonr  left  hand.'  Go  up  to  the  high- 
^  story.  Go  through  a  dark  passage 
which  you  will  meet  with  to  the 
ri^t,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
a  pile  of  wood.  Stop  there.'  I  was 
5«zed  with  a  sort  of  giddiness  when 
l«aw  &1.  Bandus  knock  at  the  door 
of  tfie  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the 
duke  de  Richelieu.  While  he  was 
^iung  to  the  porter,  who  bad  thrust 
lus  head  out  of  his  lodge,  I  passed 
rapidly  by.  •  Where  is  that  man  go- 
ing? cried  the  porter.    *  It  is  my  ser- 


vant,' said  he.  I  quickly  went  up  to  - 
the  third  floor,  and  reached  the  place 
that  had  been  described  to  me.  I 
was  scarcely  there,  when  I  heard  the 
rustling  of  a  silk  gown.  I  felt  myself 
gently  taken  by  the  arm,  and  pushed 
into  an  apartment,  the  door  ot  which 
was  immediately  shut  upon  me.  I 
stepped  up  to  a  fire,  whicii  cast  a 
faint  light  around  the  room;  and 
having  placed  my  hands  upon  the 
stove  to  warm  myself,  I  found  a  can- 
dlestick and  a  bundle  of  matches. 
I  guessed  that  I  might  light  a  candle ; 
and  liaving  done  so,  I  examined  my 
new  abode.  On  a  chest  of  drawers  I 
found  a  paper,  on  which  was  written, 
'  Make  nq  noise,  never  open  your 
window  but  in  the  night ;  wear  slip- 
pers of  list,  and  wait  with  patience.' 
— The  mystery  was  soon  explained : 
he  was  sneltered  under  the  roof  of 
M.  Bresson,  treasurer  for  the  departs 
ment  of  foreign  affairs,  a  former  de- 
puty of  the  national  convention,  who 
had  been  proscribed  for  voting  against 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  His  wife, 
liaving  found  refuge  with  him  in  a 
family  among  the  mountains  of  Vos- 
ges,  who  faithfully  protected  them 
during  two  years,  had  made  a  vow  to 
save  some  political  offender,  if  such 
were  ever  thrown  in  her  way ;  and 
she  now  fulfilled  it.  M.  Bresson  ap- 
peared not  long  afterwards ;  he  had 
just  quitted  the  drawing-room  of  the 
minister,  and  had  witnessed  the  con- 
sternation exhibited  when  the  escape 
was  announced.  '  Not  a  soul,'  he 
added, '  will  go  to  bed  to-night  at  the 
Tuileries ;  your  flight  is  believed  to 
be  the  signal  for  the  explosion  of 
a  great  plot!  open  only  half  your 
shutters,  and  if  you  catch  cold,  put 
your  head  into  this  closet  when  you 
cough.' 

The  discovery  of  Lavalette*s  escape 
from  the  Conciergerie  had  been  most 
rapid.  Scarcely  had  he  passed  the 
outer  gate,  when  the  gaoler  entered 
his  cell,  and  retired,  as  it  had  been 
foreseen  he  would  do,  on  hearing  a 
noise  behind  the  screen.  In  about 
five  minutes  afterwards  he  returned  ; 
and  although  the  noise  was  repeated, 
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he  looked  behind  the  screen,  perceiv- 
ed Madame  Lavalette, dashed  through 
the  door  with  an  exclamation  that  he 
was  ruined,  left  the  skirts  of  his  coat 
in  lier  hands  when  she  sought  to 
detain  him,  and  despatched  turnkey 
and  gendarmes  in  general  pursuit. 
The  sedan  was  overtaken,  but  it 
contained  only  Josephine ;  and  dur- 
ing the  niglit,  the  houses  of  every 
friend,  acquaintance,  and  official  cen- 
nexion,  were  searched  ineffectually. 
On  the  following  day  the  barriers 
were  shut ;  and  Af adiame  Lavalette 
was  subjected  to  examination,  and 
put  into  solitary  confinement. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  Messrs. 
Bruce  and  Hutchinson,  all  Eng- 
lish, having  agreed  Xo  complete 
tlie  work  of  deliverance  by  convey- 
ing the  count  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  French  authorities,  *  it  was  at 
eight  in  the  morning  of  January  the 
10th,  1816,  that,  after  taking  leave 
of  his  friends  the  Bressons,  Lava- 
lette, in  the  uniform  of  the  British 
guards,  stepped  into  sir  R.  Wilson's 
gig,  Mr.  H  utchinson  being  on  horse- 
back. As  the  shops  were  open,  and 
the  streets  full,  the  dress  of  the 
guards  drew  a  salute  from  every 
English  soldier  tliey  passed ;  and  two 
officers  appeared  struck  with  surprise 
at  seeing  a  comrade  with  whom  they 
were  unacquainted,  in  company  with 
sir  R.  Wilson.  On  the  right  and 
left  of  the  Barrifere  de  Clicliy  were 
two  guard-houses,  occupied  respec- 
tively by  French  and  English,  who 
drew  up  under  arms  as  the  carriage 
approached  ;  the  former  luckily  were 
national  guards,  of  a  different  quarter 
of  the  city  to  that  of  which  Lava- 
lette was  an  inhabitant,  and  who 
were  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  his  person.  '  At  last, 
next  morning,*  continues  the  fugitive, 
*  at  seven  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  Va- 
enciennes,  the  last  French  city  on 
that  line  of  frontier.  I  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  more  easy,  when  the 
postmaster  told  us  to  go  and  get  our 
passports  examined  by  tlie  captain  of 
the  gendarmerie,  lortunatelpr  the 
officer  signed  the  passports  without 


rising  from  his  bed.  We  got  clear 
of  the  gate,  and  flying  along  the 
Bnissels  road,  reached  the  frontier — 
we  were  on  tlie  Belgian  territory — I 
was  saved !'  Lavalette  found  an  asy- 
lum first  at  Munich,  and  subse- 
(^uently  at  Augsburg;  and  after  a 
SIX  years  outlawry,  was  permitted  to 
return  to  France,  where  he  died 
1830.  A  severe  blow  awaited  his 
return.  The  reason  of  Madame  Lava- 
lette had  been  affected  by  her  suffer- 
ings and  anxiety ;  and  some  years 
passed  before  she  could  resume  tiie 
duties  of  domestic  life. 

Genoa  ADDED  TO  Saudinia,  1815. 
—We  have  shown  ("vol.  ii.,  p.  41), 
how  Andrea  Doria,  tlie  Genoese  ad- 
miral, surprised  the  French  garrison, 
1528,  and  delivered  his  state  from 
the  yoke  of  France.     He  thereupon 
converted  the  tyranny  of  Genoa  into 
an  oligarchy.    From  the  year  1339 
the  little  dominion  had  been  headed 
by  a  doge,  who  was  elected  boldly 
by  the  people  and  installed  for  life, 
in  order  to  crush  the  factions  of  both 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines.     The  aristo- 
cracy was  thus  excluded  from  power, 
the  doge  conducting  the  government 
without  any  regular  council  of  nobles. 
This  plan  of  rule  existed  nearly  two 
centuries,  but  not  without  frequent 
contentions  between  the    principal 
citizen  families,  especially  the  Adorni 
and  Fregosi,  who  proved  just  as  fac- 
tious and  troublesome  as  the  patri- 
cians liad  done.     Several  doges  were 
elected  at  a  time,  some  were  exiled, 
and  others  were  forced    upon    the 
community  by   an    armed   faction. 
The  neighbours  of  Genoa,  the  Vis- 
conti  of  Milan,  and  the  kings    of 
France,  taking  advantage  of    those 
feuds,  at  various  times  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  little  state.     At  last 
Andrea  Doria,  as  before  said,  drove 
out  the  French,  1528,  and,  to  avoid 
a  recurrence  of  the  former  feuds,  es- 
tablished a  biennial  dogeship,  in  lieu 
of  one  for  life,  with  a  council  of  no- 
bles to  assist ;  which  council  might  be 
shifted,  abstracted  from,  or  added  to, 
if  found  requisite,  in  opposition  to 
the  system  adopted  at  Venice,  where 
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v^  hi^  families  of  the  council  were 
Ltamoreably  and   hereditarily  fixed. 
This  ibnn  existed  from  Doria's  revo- 
UitioD  until  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
die  French  under  Buonaparte,  1795, 
a  period  of  no  less  than  267  years. 
The  reToJutionarY  French,  on  this 
oecasioo,  joined  tne  democracy  in  a 
rise  against  ^the  doge  and  council ; 
bat  as  the  Tery  lowest  classes  sup- 
p<»ted   the    aristocracy,    a   ternbie 
slaughter  of  some  days  duration  en* 
Mied,  and  the  democracy  and  French 
were  discomfited.     The  French  Di- 
rectoiy    hereupon,   under    pretence 
that  *  the  honour^  of  the  French  re- 
pablic  was  concerned,  took  up  the 
part  of  the  democracy,  and  sent  a 
competent  force  into  the  city  of  Ge- 
noa, with  an  ordinance,  compelling  a 
thtmMigh  change  in  the  institutions 
of  the   state.     A  republic  was  in- 
stantlr  formed,  and  protected  by  a 
Frendi   garrison  ;  but  in  1799  this 
garrison,  haying  JVIassena  at  its  head, 
was  besieged  in  Genoa  by  the  united 
Austimns  and  English,  and  was  obli- 
getfto  capitulate.    In  the  next  year, 
liHOO,  when  Buonaparte  had  gained 
die  battle  of  Marengo,  Genoa  was 
again     giyen     up   to    the    French ; 
whereon  Napoleon,  then  Consul,  gaye 
a  new  form  of  government  to  the 
territory,  leaving  it  a  kind  of  nominal 
independence,  under  the  title  of  The 
Ligurian    Republic,  but  making  it 
hr  less  democratic  than  before,  even 
allowing  it  a  doge.     When  emperor 
of  France,  in  1805,  the  same  ambi- 
tious leader  required  the  formal  an- 
nexation of  the  Ligurian   Republic 
to  France ;  and,  with  the  farcical  form 
instituted    by  the   modem   Charlo- 
nagne,  the  doge  Durazzo  repaired, 
as  if  of  his  own  accord,  or  by  the 
order  of  his  state,  to  Milan,  where 


I  Napoleon  had  just  been  crowned 
king  of  Italy,  with  the  iron  crown  of 
the  Lombard  monarchs,  and  stated, 
'  that  the  Genoese  senate  and  people 
ardently  but  humbly  desired  to  be 
united  to  the  Great  Empire.'  These 
wishes  were  immediately  granted; 
and  the  state  was  formed  into  the 
three  French  departments  of  Ge> 
noa,  Montenotte,  and  the  Apen- 
nines. In  1814  Genoa  surrendered 
to  the  English  forces  under  Lord 
William  Dentinck ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  by  a  decision  of  the  con- 
gress or  Vienna,  it  was  united  to  the 
Sardinian  monarchy,  and  has  ever 
since  continued  part  and  parcel  of  it. 
The  city  of  Genoa  is  situated  partly 
on  the  declivity  of  several  hills,  ris- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  round 
the  spacious  harbour,  and  partly  on 
a  narrow  strip  of  ground  between 
them  and  the  sea.  It  is  enclosed  on 
the  land  side  by  a  double  line  of 
fortifications  ;  the  external  one  being 
above  eight  miles  in  length.  The 
higher  Apennines  rise  immediately 
behind,  dividing  the  waters  which 
run  to  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
valleys  of  fiisagno  and  Polcevera, 
from  those  which  flow  northwards 
into  the  Scrivia  and  the  Bormida, 
two  affluents  of  the  Po.  Upon  the 
summits  of  these  mountains,  which 
are  near  enough  to  command  Genoa, 
are  several  detached  forts.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Genoa  from  the  sea  is 
exceedingly  beautiful.  The  union  of 
the  territory  of  Genoa  with  Sardinia, 
restored  to  nearly  its  pristine  form, 
afler  the  revolutions  of  3214  years, 
the  ancient  sovereignty  of  Liguria. 
The  Genoese  port  of  Liburni,  or 
Leghorn,  is  now  in  the  dominions 
of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany. 
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Wood  Engbatisg  iMPaovEo,  1790, 

by  John  aad    TTiomas  Bewick,  of 

Aar(wt/cw>n-Tyne.     two    brothers 

»lio  published  a  hMtory  of  quadru- 

Beds,  with  the  woodcuts  for  the  first 

rrrelirf;     «   consequence  of 


which  they  could  be  worked  together 
with  the  letter-press.  Tliese  speci- 
mens, many  of  which  consisted  of 
vignettes,  worthy  of  the  first  artists 
in  point  of  design,  were  equal  in 
delicacy  to  copper-plates,  and  have 
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been  since  copied  in  oil  on  an  en- 
larged scale  b^  various  painters.  The 
art,  after  this  important  help,  has 
gone  on  improving ;  and  there  is 
now  a  depth  and  riclmess  in  our  wood 
engraving,  which  renders  it  often 
superior,  especially  in  architectural 
drawing,  to  tlie  productions  of  both 
steel  and  copper.  (See  Thomas  BeW' 
ick,) 

The  L1FE-BOA.T  INVENTED,  1790. 
This  was  the  production  of  Mr. 
Greathead ;  and  the  vessel,  so  im- 
portant in  cases  of  shipwreck,  can 
neither  be  upset  nor  sunk,  will  row 
both  ways,  and  is  thirty  feet  long  and 
ten  broad. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 
FOUNDED,  1792,  in  the  Kent-road, 
near  London,  for  the  support  and 
education  of  the  children  of  the 
poor,  so  afflicted.  Deafness  obtains 
in  a  larger  degree  throughout  the 
world  ttian  is  usually  supposed, 
special  returns  constantly  making  the 
proportion  of  deaf  persons  one  to 
1537  in  the  population  of  Europe  at 
large,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom 
1  to  1622.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to 
say,  that  in  every  civilized  state  there 
is  1  in  every  1500  persons,  who  is 
deaf  either  from  birth  or  infancy. 
Since  articulation  by  speedi  can  only 
be  acquired  by  those  who  hear  it, 
dumbness  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  born  or  early  deafness. 
In  cases  even  where  deaniess  super- 
venes at  a  period  after  articulation 
lias  been  acquired  (at  the  age,  for 
instance,  of  four  or  six  years), 
the  power  of  speech  is  gradually 
lost,  and  the  voice  becomes  mono- 
tonous. In  establishments,  therefore, 
Purposing  to  educate  tlie  deaf  and 
umb,  pictures,  bodily  attitudes,  signs 
made  with  the  fingers,  &c,  are  used 
as  auxiliaries;  many  pupils  have 
even  been  taught,  by  watching  the 
throat,  lips,  &c,  of  the  speaker,  to 
articulate  sounds  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  be  understood.  Cardan, 
1550,  was  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  means  for  instructing  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  ;  John  Bulwer  and  Dr. 
Wallis  were  the  first  in  England* 


about  1670,  to  introduce  plans  for 
the  same  benevolent  object ;  and 
the  abb^  de  L'Ep^e,  and  his  succes- 
sor the  abb6  Sicard,  1780,  in  France, 
seem  to  have  improved  upon  all  for- 
mer systems,  and  to  have  been  the 
most  important  labourers  in  this 
task  of  humanity. 

The  Telegbafh'invented,  1798, 
by  M.  Chappe,  a  Frenchman,  or  at 
least  first  used  by  liis  recommenda- 
tion, as  a  national  mode  of  commu- 
nicating intelligence.     The  word  is 
from  the   Greek  tele^   distant,    and 
grapho,  to  write ;  and  the  improved 
instrument  of  late  years  has    been 
called  a  semaphore,  from  sema,  a  sign, 
and  phero,'  to   bear.     Though   telc- 
grapliic  communication,  as  a  means 
of  conveying  every  species    of  re- 
quired intelligence,  is  an  invention 
of  modern  date,  the  use  of  signals  for 
the  speedy  transmission  of  brief  mes- 
sages previously  arranged    between 
persons,  is  derived  from  tlie  most  re- 
mote  antiquity.     Thus  we  read  of 
beacon-fires  in  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
who  directs  the  Benjamites  to  'set 
up  a  sign  of  tire  in  Beth-haccerem  ;' 
and  iGschylus,  in  his   Agamemnon, 
has  a  fine  description  of  tne  applica- 
tion of  a  line  of  fire-signals  to  com- 
municate the  fact  of  the  fall  of  Troy. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  fire-beacons 
of  the  Scots,  which,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  passed  along  height,  and  hill, 
and  cliff,   to  warn   against  the  ap- 
proach of  the  English   forces  from 
the  border  stations,  and  the  sacred 
bell-clangour,  *  The  Sommaten,'  also 
of  the  feudal  times,  and  rung  so  re- 
cently as  in  the  last  year  in  Catalonia, 
when  the  Barcelonese  (See  Spmn  un- 
der Espartero)  were  in  insurrection, 
were  but  the  prototypes  of  the  mo- 
dern telegraph  and  semaphore.     M. 
Cliappe*s  telegraph,  the  precursor  o£ 
the  rest,  is  adled,  from  its  position 
when  at  rest,  the  T  telegraph  ;  and 
it  consists  of  an  upright  post,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  pivoted,  by  its  centre, 
a  transverse  beam ;  and  this  beam, 
worked  in  a  chamber  below  by  ropes, 
is  made  to  assume  any  required  angle 
with  the  post.    Either  end  of  this 
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Boveable  beam  has  a  short  arm,  ca- 
pable of  assuming  any  required  angle 
-arxh  it ;  and  these  arms  are  worked 
\a  like  manner  by  ropes, — a  contri- 
isBce  by  which,  without  the  use  of 
UT  ang^  of   more  than  45  degrees 
(which    miglit    be   indistinct   when 
Tiewed  through    a  refractive  atmo- 
^jjere  and  from  a  distance),  no  less 
tLan  256  different  signs  can  be  made. 
As  M.  Chappe,  however,  proposed 
rocnmuncating  intelligence  letter  by 
letter,  and  used  an  alphabet  of  only 
16  letters,  a  much  fewer  number  of 
^i^ns  would    have   been    sufficient 
Bis  first  madiine  communicated  the 
cevs  from  the  Netherlands  to  Paris 
:q  one  hour,  of  the  recapture  of  Lisle 
by  the  troops  of  the  republic,  1794. 
xVn  improved  telegraph  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Gamble,  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
York,  and  which  was  subsequently 
simplified  by  lord  George   Murray, 
was  adopted  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  placed  on  the  Admiralty, 
London  (the  first  time  of  using  tele- 
iraplis  in  England},  1796,  and  worked 
bo  a  line  to  Dover.    This  is  known 
:k«  'the  shutter  telegraph,'  because 
r  jiksisting  of  six  octagonal  shutters. 
Blade  to  work  up  and  down  in  a 
frame,  and  to  express  si^s  by  their 
being  in  a  vertical  or  horizontal  posi- 
tion, or  by  one  or  more  of  the  shut^ 
teis  being  closed,  while  the  rest  are 
raised.     Sixty-three  different  signals 
are  shown  by  this  apparatus*     The 
British    government,    however,    in 
Id  1 6,    resolved    on    employing   the 
\ind  of  tel^raph  called  semaphore, 
«hich  had  also  emanated  from  the 
French,  but    had  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  sir  Home  Popham.     That 
instrument  now  occupies  the  Dover 
sUtton    up   to    tiie    Admiralty    at 
Chariog-cross,  and  consists  of  a  ver- 
tical post,  having  two  arms  pivoted 
thereto^  one  at  the  summit,  one  in 
t^  centre.   As  these  arms  are  apart, 
thevcan  eadi  assume  six  different 
pc^itioDs;  and  the  two  together  are 
^le  to  present  forty-eight   signab 

.presto}  e.eo^ij:C'ne^US 
ktets  of  the  ^^P^'ff'^r^na  that^o 
in  hiabic   numerals,  and  tuat  so 


clearly  and  concisely,  that  thirteen 
signals  are  leH:  unappropriated,  for 
abbreviations  and  arbitraiy  signs.  As 
secrecy  is  often  required  in  telegra- 
phic communications,  the  parties 
working  the  respective  instruments 
on  a  line,  only  copy  what  they  see 
through  a  telescope  to  be  the  signal 
of  the  nearest  news-reporting  erec- 
tion ;  so  that  only  the  instructor  of 
the  first,  and  tlie  secretary  of  the 
last  telegraph,  are  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  intelligence  trans- 
mitted. 

Vaccination  brought  into  no- 
tice IN  England  by  Da.  Jenner, 
1798. — A  periodical  work,  published 
at  Gottingen  by  M.  Steinbach,  made 
mention,  1769,  of  the  singular  immu- 
nity that  all  such  tenders  of  cows  had 
from  the  infection  of  smallpox,  how- 
ever epidemical,  as  had  caught  from 
the  udders  of  the  animals  an  eruptive 
pustule  upon  the  hand  or  arm.  Dr. 
Barry,  of  Cork,  too,  asserted,  that  a 
disorder  called  Shiuagh  had  prevailed 
from  time  immemorial  in  Ireland, 
having  the  same  origin  and  the  same 
effects.  But  Dr.  Jenner,  who  had 
long  resided  in  Gloucestershire, 
brought  the  discovery  fully  before 
the  British  public,  after  watching 
for  many  years  the  escape  of  various 
persons  concerned  in  the  care  of  the 
cowss  in  his  neighbourhood,  during 
the  rage  of  virulent  smallpox.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  auer  nearly 
forty  years*  trial,  vaccination  has  been 
found,  with  very  few  exceptions  (pro- 
vided it  has  liad  due  encouragement 
and  protection,  by  the  firm  prohibi- 
tion of  inoculation  for  the  smallpox), 
a  perfect  protection  from  the  scourge 
of  smallpox ;  and  such  as  have  had  a 
relative  or  friend  maimed  for  life,, 
either  in  intellect  or  limbs,  by  the 
latter  disease,  will  not  hesitate  for  an 
instant  to  try  the  effect  of  the  vaccine 
inoculation  on  their  offspring,  and  to 
tliank  God  tliat  they  tiave  tlius  a 
cliance  of  escape  from  one  of  the 
most  destructive  and  loathsome  of 
human  maladies.  Even  in  the  win- 
ter of  1840-1,  when  smallpox  raged 
more  in  the  metropolis  than  bad  been 
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known  for  a  century  before,  only 
seven  in  an  hundred  of  those  who 
had  been  vaccinated,  died :  while  of 
those  so  unprotected,  forty-five  out  of 
the  hundred  fell  victims. 

The    Blind    School,    London, 
FOUNDED,  1799,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind  children  of  indigent  per- 
sons in  basketmaking  and  oUier  han- 
dicraft trades,  by  which  they  may 
obtain  a  livelihood;  an  institution 
truly  honourable  to  our  nation.     Let 
him  who  doubts  respecting  vaccina- 
iian,  visit  this  school,  and  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  early  blindness  amongst 
the  objects  of  the  charity ;  and  ne 
will  quit  it  convinced  that  any  ap- 
proach to  a  succedaneum  for  a  dis- 
order so    often  £eital  in  its  conse- 
quences  as  the  smallpox,  should  be 
hailed  as  a  blessing.     It  has  been  a 
question   as    to  which   of  the  five 
senses,  of  seeing,    hearing,  feeling, 
smelling,  and  tasting,  would  be  most 
regrett^,  if  it  pleased  God  to  de- 
prive us  of  either ;  and  we  believe 
that  the  chance  of  happiness  under 
the  loss  would  be  found,  little  as 
would  be  expected,  in  favour  of  the 
blind.    The  blind,  if  they  have  health 
of  body,  are  constantly  cheerful ;  the 
result,  probably,  of  being  out  of  the 
power    of   the    innumerable    petty 
peace-anuo3ring    objects  which  pre- 
sent tliemselves  to  ttie  eye,  and  con- 
stantly disturb  the  serenity  of  the 
mind.     In  proof  of   this  assertion, 
hypochondruus    are    never    found 
amongst  the  blind:   and  Dr.  Reid, 
in  his  elesant  essays,  gives  an  example 
of  a  blind  man  exclaiming,  when  he 
was  told  of  people  having  fancied 
grieft,  *  Sir,  put  out  their  eyes,  put 
out  their  eyes,  and  they  will  soon  be 
happy  I*    A  society  for  the  blind  at 
Glasgow  has  printed  no  fewer  than 
10,850  volumes  for  the  use  of  blind 
persons,   the  letters   of  which  are 
raised,  so  as  to  be  felt  and  read  by 
Ihefingert  of  the  pupils ;  two  montlis 
only  are  required  to  enable  a  child  of 
ordinary  mental  powers  to  acquire 
the  art ;  and  in  a  recent  trial  at  the 
London  Tavern  (under  Mr.  Lucas's 
qntem),  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  being 


selected  at  random,  some  blind  pupils 
read  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romansj 
verse  by  verse  in  rotation,  without 
an  error. 

The  Philanthropic  Society, Lon^ 
DON,  FOUNDED  1799,  ID  St.  George's 
Fields,  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
rearing  in  habits  of  religion  and  uti- 
lit^^,  the  oftpring  of  convicted  felons. 
With  this  view,  160  children  are  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  clothed,  and  entirely 
maintained  within  the  walls  of  the 
institution,  from  infancy  to  a  compe- 
tent age ;  the  male  portion  being  in- 
structed fully  in  ^ve  distinct  trades 
by  competent  masters*     Would    to 
Heaven  the  national  school  system 
were  on  the  same  basis,  however  few 
the  pupils  I   By  the  instrumentality 
of  this  most    excellent  association, 
thousands  of  wretched  children  have 
been  snatched  from  the  jaws.'of  ^^ 
struction  ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  society  has  been  in  an  equal 
ratio  benented  by  the  conversion  to 
character  and  virtue  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  worst  members  (for  •  im- 
probonim  improba  soboles'),  the  debt 
of  the  public  to  the   Philanthropic 
Society  is  immense.     If  any  of  man's 
imperfect  works  dare    be  regarded 
with  pride,  surely  the  institution  in 
question,  the  Magdalen,  the  Asylum 
for  Female  Orphans,  the  School  for 
the  Indigent    Blind,   and    Bethlem 
Hospital  for  lunatics  —  five  godlike 
charities — all  within    sight  of  each 
other,  might  be  thought  to  plead  to 
Heaven,  like  the  ^ye  righteous  of 
Sodom,  for  its  mercy  upon  the  greet 
city  in  their  vicinity,  with  all  its 
glaring  and  secret  vices — vices  not 
peculiar  to  our  own  metropolis,  but 
common,  as  we  all  admit,  without  an 
imputation  upon  our  diarity,  to  all 
places  which  accumulate,  in  a  com- 
parative space,  a  vast  mass — ^more 
than  a  million— of  men. 

LiTHOGBAPHT  INVENTED,  1800. — 

Aloys  Senefelder,  a  German  stage- 
player,  observing  tliat  calcareous 
stones  had  the  property  of  receiving 
greasy  lines,  and,  by  pressure,  of  trans- 
mitting tliem  to  paper,  made  the  ex- 
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"■"III  with  ink,  and  ot>tAined 
y  accurate  impTeaslonft.       Ilie 

^  made  use  of  are  chiefly  round 

•  aria ;  and  their  surface    l>eiiig 

'^  level  with  fine  sand  until  a 
^ppean,  they  are  sent,  to  the 
r?pher,   who,    witli      a     ^reaay 

V.  diairs  or  writes  on  tbem  as  lie 
'i  upon  psfier.     The  printer,  he- 

'  striking  off  his  impreaaions, 
"^^  an  acid    solution    over    the 

^^K  or  mitings,  to    fix.    tliem  ; 

:-i.iiiO  copies  may  then   he  taken 

-1  them,  before   they    are    -worn. 

'  an  is  now  Gonstantly  applied  to 

j'ar  letteis.  etchings,    &c.  ;     and 

Bavarians   anert  that  their   late 

:.  Maumilian,  disoorered  it,  and 

tiled  it  to  Senefelder.        However 

^  ma^  be«  it  haa  been  ereailT  aul- 

rxHl'in   character   by    Mr,    ftuU- 

'sdeTs  invention   of    Hiho-tinting ; 

i*'reby  OTifr^nah  arc  ^ven  instead  of 

;»'es.     This  iiaprovement'was  made 

\^i\  ;  and  works  of  architecture, 

V  by  the  execution  of  a  brush  u|K>n 

''-ne,   may   now   be    iUustrated  by 

Tjwii^s,  which  cannot  be  impaired 

^  ^hrt  process  of  printing,  and  which 

'   r.ot  depend   upon   coping  artists 
r  th^r  fidelity  to  the  onginals. 
Tut.  New  LoifDOB  Docks  rouKDED 

■•-\  A>r  noerchant-shipping  chiefly 
.ding    thronghont    Europe*      The 

-'■^t   India  D<»cks  were  opened  in 

-•n>,  and  the  East  India  in  1806. 
The  MiLiTABT  Abtlum,  Chelsea, 

:rxDKn  1801,  by  the  duke  of  York, 
r  the  ed«ication  of  1000  boys  and 
r  ^S  children  of  soldiers,  orphans,  or 

'  .n«e  fiatfaers  are  serving  on  foreign 


CiAs-i,icHTiiro  nrraoDncED,  1803. 

—The  inflammable  gases  were  known 

-Tizinally  for  their  direful  effects  ra- 

i  i-r  than  for  their  useful  Qualities. 

Minefs  were  acquainted  with  two  of 

vt.em,  called  the  choke  damp  and  the 

fire  damp,  long  before  the  establish- 

ratnt  of  the  Royai  Society ;  but  Mr. 

Murdoch  was  the  person  who  first 

M^plied  pa  to  the  purposes  of  illumi- 

i^oD.    This  gentleman,  residing  at 

&)ho,  Dear  Birmingham,  covered  the 

^TkiofSabo,  on  occasion   of  the 


cebbration  of  the  peace  of  1802* 
with  a  splendour  that  astonished  the 
population  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Early  in  1809,  Mr.  Clegg,  of 
Soho,  communicated  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  his  plan  of  lighting  manul^ 
tories  with  ^ ;  and,  after  a  good  deal 
of  dispute,  a  bill  was  passed  in  parw 
liament  to  incorporate  the  London 
and  Westminster  gas-light  and  coke 
company.  From  comparative  dark- 
ness, the  metropolis,  on  a  sudden, 
emerged  each  night  into  a  state  of 
brilliant  illumination ;  while  nooks 
and  alleys,  that  had  never  seen  even 
the  light  of  the  sun,  shared  in  the 
general  lustre.  The  perpetual  full 
moon  of  gas  at  once  extinguished 
the  twinkling  oil-lamps  of  the  parish, 
which,  like  the  lighthouses  of  the 
ocean,  had  acted  as  warnings  rather 
than  guides.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Murdoch's 
discovery  has  suppressed  more  vice 
than  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice  itself :  rogues  cannot  bear 
the  liglit,  and  have  thus,  by  a  method 
similar  to  the  Roman  one,  which 
made  houses  of  ill-character  frantpa^ 
rent,  been  routed  from  their  dens. 
*  Why,*  says  a  facetious  writer  of  our 
day,  '  has  not  old  Murdoch  his  statue? 
In  other  days  such  memorial  would 
have  equalled  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes, 
and  the  derai-philosopher  would  have 
breathed  flame  like  the  Chimera :  in 
the  fabulous  ages  before  that,  he 
would  have  come  down  to  us  a  demi- 
god, the  rival  of  Prometheus,  Her- 
cules, and  Atlas  I*  Tlie  existence  and 
inflammability  of  coal-gas^  were  no- 
ticed so  early  as  1650  by  Shirley,  and 
in  1690,  by  Dr.  Clayton  and  otliers. 
Every  organic  inflammable  substance, 
whetner  coal,  wood,  oil,  wax,  &c., 
when  exposed  to  distillation  in  closed 
vessels,  yields  an  inflammable  gas, 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon ; 
but  coal,  as  being  more  abundant, 
and  most  easily  obtained,  has  been 
hitherto  most  employed  by  gas- 
makers.  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  men  at  work  in  the  col- 
lieries of  sir  James  Lowther,  at 
Whitehaven,  were  alarmed  at  seeing 
a  sudden  rush  of  what  seemed  air, 
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catch  fire  in  passing  their  candles; 
and  as  the  phenomenon  recurred,  a 
shaft  was  made  to  carry  such  streams 
out  of  die  pits.  The  stream  readily 
ignited,  on  placing  a  candle  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft ;  and  for  three  years  it 
continued  burning,  during  which 
time  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood contrived  to  draw  oiT  portions 
of  the  unconsumed  gas  in  little 
pipes,  which  they  conveyed  homeland 
burned  in  lieu  of  candles. 

But  Winsor,  a  German,  was  the  first 
who  contrived  to  make  coal-gas  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis ;  and  Pall  Mall  was 
the  first  street  lit  thereby,  1807. 
Companies  soon  started  up,  to  carry 
out  the  principle  on  the  largest  scale ; 
and  by  1820  every  street  and  allev  in 
the  metropolis  was  illuminated.  The 
nightly  consumption  of  gas  in  the 
great  city  is  about  eight  millions  of 
cubic  feet,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  few 
longest  nights  of  winter,  nine  millions. 
Oil  has  been  much  used,  as  well  as 
coal,  for  the  production  of  gas ;  but 
though  the  process  of  making  from  it 
is  far  more  simple  tlian  that  resorted 
to  in  the  case  of  coal,  the  material  is 
found  too  expensive  for  general  use. 
Of  the  various  species  of  coal,  cannel 
coal  roost  readily  and  abundantly 
yields  the  gas.  Full  180,000  tons  of 
various  coal  are  consumed  in  the  year 
to  supply  the  London  lighting;  the 
gaft-pipes  of  tliat  metropolis  in  1830 
were  upwards  of  1000  miles  in  length ; 
in  1B40,  2,800,000/.  of  capital  were 
employed  in  gas-works,  pipes,  &c. ; 
the  yearly  revenue  derived  is  460,000/.; 
380  lamp-lighters  are  employed,  and 
about  2500  men  are  engaged  in  the 
gas  manufactories.  About  the  year 
1880,  a  great  improvement  was  pro- 
mulgated, under  the  title  of  <  the  Bude 
light,'  so  called  from  its  inventor. 
The  government's  attention  being  at 
length  called  to  the  latter,  a  specimen 
of  it  was  ordered  to  be  erected  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  Whiteliall,  whereby 
the  clock  at  that  station  was  beau- 
tifully illuminated  (the  light  being 
placed  before  it),  as  if  by  the  clear 
fight  of  the  moon.    The  Bude  light, 


as  improved  by  Mr.  Gumey,  1841?, 
likely  to  supersede  even  conini< 
eas.  It  was  first  an  oil  Argand  flanr 
having  a  stream  of  oxygen  thro^ 
upon  its  internal  surface ;  but  Al 
Gumey,  substituting  ordinary  coz 
gas,  purified  in  an  apparatus  oF  li 
own  construction,  contrived  to  Itgl 
the  house  of  commons  for  12«.  p 
night,  in  lieu  of  the  old  cost  by  mtj 
candles  of  6/.  1 U.  An  Argand  gr^ 
flame  emits  a  light  equal  to  ten  -wtn 
candles — the  Bude  of  Gumey«  or 
equal  to  94. 

Steam  Caets,  1804,  were  lin 
used  on  railroads,  for  the  Iran: 
portation  of  mine-produce,  such  s 
iron,  coals,  &c,  at  Merthyr  Tydvi 
Soutli  Wales,  by  Messrs.  Trevithic 
and  Vivian.  This  must  be  regardc 
as  the  first  humble  practical  attemp 
of  the  steam  locomotive  system. 

HaILBYBUET     CoLLEGB     FOaNDKl 

1806,  by  the  East  India  Company 
at  Great  AmweU,  Herts,  for  th 
education  of  such  as  are  intends 
for  the  civil  service  in  India.  Th< 
students  amount  to  105,  who  ar 
under  the  superintendence  of 
principal,  and  several  professors 
The  company's  college  for  militar 
students  is  at  Addiscombe,  nen; 
Croydon,  Surrey ;  and  that  institu 
tion  is  in  like  manner  governed  by  i 
principal  and  professors. 

Phebnolooy  fiest  PEOMULGATEI] 
1810.  Erigena,  who  lived  in  thi 
time  of  Alfred,  has,  in  his  work  '  Di 
Divisione  Naturae,*  given  the  figiir 
of  a  skull,  with  the  places  mark^  a 
the  residence  of  six  properties  of  th< 
human  mind ;  and  naming  these  a 
he  does, '  imaginativa,  cogitativa,  esti 
mativa,'  &c.,  we  may  presume  thai 
Dr.  Gall,  who  in  1810  published  al 
Paris  his  system  of  craniology,  thcnc< 
borrowed  at  least  his  peculiar  phrase 
ology.  Craniology,  or  the  science  o\ 
the  skull,  has  now  received  the  man 
definite  title  of  phrenology,  or  th^ 
science  of  mind;  and  althougl 
Dr.  Gall  was  its  founder,  Dr.  Spurs* 
heiro  became  his  so  able  auxiliaryi 
as  to  be  regarded  in  the  like  lights 
Coniideriog  the  outward  form  of  th< 
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'jsan  skull,  in  an  adult,  to  be  an 

:i^iof  the  mind  of  the  iDdividual, 

'    r^r  gentlemen    divided  the  head 

.41-  tberty-three  compartments,  a&- 

>^Qg  to  each  its   peculiar  power. 

T^^se  divisions   take   the   name  of 

rzss,  and,  according  to  their  indi- 

zjjhysSf  arc  called  the  organ  of  ama- 

LTfaoB,  of  philoprogenitiveness,  de- 

CiCtiTeness,   &c- ;    of  which  it  is 

t*ru^  to  say,  that  the  phrenologist 

rAei  them  the  origin  of  both  vir- 

:;^sDd  Tices,— destnictiveness,  for 

'  unple,  being  in  its  lue,  the  remo- 

\-J  of  obstacles  and  the  annihilation 

■<  evil;   in   its   abuse,  cruelty  and 

?sankr.    Since  the  science  seemed 

:  <  only  to  strike  at  the  root  of 

^-^e-wiU,  but  to  call  in  question  the 

'^sevoience  of  the  Deity,  it  had  at 

i^   and    still   continues  to  have, 

-..33V  Opponents ;  and  as  no  practical 

.<x<{  is  likely  to  result  from  its  culti- 

'ixkm,  few  need  lament,  if,  like  the 

JL'^red  system  of  ^Lavater,  it  should 

:d   into    disrepute.      The    utmost 

>.K3t   to  which  we  would  'go  with 

V^.7eno]ogi5ts   is   to  admit  hypothe- 

Mklly  their  assertion, '  that  the  brain 

't^sisHts  of  a  congeries  of  organs; 

t  ui  eaxh  organ  manifests  a  particular 

^  -Qtal  fecolty  ;  and  that,  other  con- 

uioas  being   equal,   the  power  of 

suoitesting  each  faculty  bears  a  pro- 

P'-rtion   to  the   size  of  its  organs/ 

B<jt  we  think  the  attemot  to  elevate 

r^Msohgy  (its  only  autnentic  desig- 

riiioo),  into  the  rank  of  a  new  phi- 

>>ophy — to  set  it  up  as  something 

■^pased  to,  or  superseding  any  other 

p^ihods     of     investigation — to    be 

i  ithly  preposterous.    Whatever  have 

V?n'  the  magnificent    results    pro- 

^!>€d  from  the  boasted  'science  of 

Kind,'  nothing  but  sheer  puerilities 

bve  in  30  years  appeared  ;  and  the 

titraragaoces  of  phrenologbts  have 

?*rved  considerably  to   enlarge  our 

Dotions  of  the  possible   extent  to 

»hich  human   folJy   may  gQ-     The 

acddental  result  of  a  more    strict 

attenn'oD  to  the  faculties  of  the  brain 

•^  the  part  of  physiologists^  may 

o'rtainJv'be  placed  to  the  credit  ok 

^  and  Spiiraheim,  together  with 


the  benefits  to  sctence  whidi  are 
thence  still  flowine.  Before  the  re- 
searches of  phremMogy,  for  instance, 
the  spinal  cord  was  regarded  as  a 
prolongation  or  process  of  the  brain  ; 
whereas  the  investigations  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  &c.,  prove  it  to 
nave  been  formed  previously  to  and 
independently  of  the  cerebrum.  Its 
connexion  with  the  brain  cause  it  to 
be  closely  associated  with  the  actions 
of  that  organ ;  but  it  nevertheless 
possesses  peculiar  and  highly  impor- 
tant properties  of  its  own.  (See 
GaU.) 

Steel  ENOEAViirG,  1810. — Mr. 
Dyer,  an  American  meithaot  residing 
in  London,  obtained  a  patent  this 
year  for  an  improved  method  of  using 
plates  and  premes,  the  principles  of 
which  had  been  communicated  to 
him  by  Mr.  Jaoob  Perkins,  also  an 
American,  who  loon  after  became 
celebrated  in  England  for  what  is 
called  roller-press  printing,  by  hard- 
ened steel  plates.  In  engraving  by 
copper-platei,  the  lines  become  spee- 
dily worn ;  and  if  many  impressions 
are  to  be  thrown  off*,  the  plate  re- 

auires  frequent  retouching,  and  even 
len  the  latter  impressions  are  in- 
ferior. Engmving  by  pressure  has 
obviated  this  difficulty.  An  engrav- 
ing is  first  made  upon  soft  steel, 
which  is  hardened  bv  a  peculiar  pro- 
cess. A  cylinder  o/soft  steel  is  now 
made  to  roll  slowly  backward  and 
forward  over  it,  thus  receiving  the 
design, — but  in  relief.  Thb  is,  in 
its  turn,  hardened  without  iniui^; 
and  if  it  be  slowly  rolled  to  and  fro, 
with  strong  pressure,  on  successive 
plates  of  copper,  it  will  imprint  on 
a  thousand  of  them  a  perfect  fiio- 
simile  of  the  original  steel  engmving 
from  which  it  resulted.  Thus  the 
number  of  copies  producible  from 
the  same  design,  is  multiplied  a  thou- 
sand-fold. But  even  this  is  very  far 
short  of  the  limits  to  which  this  pro- 
cess may  be  extended.  The  hard- 
ened steel  roller,  bearing  the  design 
upon  it  in  relief,  may  be  employed  to 
make  a  few  of  its  first  impressions  up- 
on plates  of  soft  steel,  and  these,  bting 
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churches  usually  displays,  and  be  a 
powerful  check  at  other  times  on 
the  conduct  of  tlie  pupils,  when  free 
from  the  restraint  of  masters  and 
mistresses,  and  roving  about  their 
town  or  village. 

Vauxhall  B&idge  founoed,  1819, 
by  prince  Cliarles  of  Brunswick  (sub- 
sequently the  expatriated  duke),  and 
completed  in  1816.  It  was  at  first 
called  the  Brunswick-bridge ;  and  the 
cost  was  300,000/.  It  is  a  light  and 
elegant  structure,  having  nine  arches 
of  cast  iron,  each  of  seventy-eight  feet 
span :  and  the  whole  length  is  809 
feet. 

The  Law  of  Copy  bight.  —  In 
1814,  an  act  (54  Geo.  Ill,  c.  156), 
passed  to  establish  that  from  July 
29th  of  that  year,  the  author  of  any 
book,  and  his  assigns,  shall  have  the 
sole  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting 
such  book  for  the  full  term  of  twenty- 
eight  years  from  the  day  of  publica- 
tion, and,  if  the  author  shall  be  living 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  for  the  re- 
sidue of  his  natural  life.  Should  the 
author  die  within  the  twentv-eight 
years,  his  assigns  to  liave  the  benefit 
till  their  expiration,  and  the  work 
then  to  become  public  property.  The 
protection  thus  given  to  authors  is 
coupled  with  the  condition  that  tlie 
publication  be  registered  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  London,  and  that  eleven  copies 
of  the  work  be  given  up  for  the  use 
of— the  British  Museum  ;  Sion  Col- 
lege; the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ox- 
ford; the  Public  Library  at  Cam- 
bridge; the  Advocates*  Library  at 
Edinburgh ;  the  four  Scotch  univer- 
sities of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen, and  St.  Andrews  ;  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  the  King*s  Inns, 
Dublin.  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  en- 
deavoured, in  1839,  to  obtain  on  act 
for  putting  literary  property  on  the 
same  basis  as  all  other  property,  as- 
serting truly  enough  that  the  produce 
of  a  man's  own  brain  was  essentially 
his  own  property ;  but  there  were 
too  many  interested  parties  to  op- 
pose the  measure,  and  it  fell  to  the 
ground .  Viscount  Mahon,  with  great 
spirit,  supported  Mr.  Talfourd,  and 
observed  *  that  while  neither  the  great 


Marlborough,    oor  any    subseqi 
conqueror  or  statesman,  regarded 
glory  of  his  services  as  a  siifficicu 
ward,  but  looked  for  and  received 
from  the  country,  it  was  hard 
authors,  who  did  so  much  moral  gi 
should  not  at  least  enjoy  what 
so  essentially  their  own.*      lie 
showed  that  in  France  the  copyr 
went  to  the  author  and  widow 
life,  and  to  their  children  after 
decease  of  the  survivor  for   twe 
years:  in  Sweden  and  Denmark 
was  the  perpetual  property  of  tlic 
thor's  family.    But  though  the  be 
volent  parties  alluded  to,  fiuled  to 
fluence  the  house  of  commons,  a  v 
important  measure  was  carried  I^ 
in  behalf  of  literary  property.     T 
was  the  putting  a  stop  to  the  sliar 
ful  system  of  pirating  English  wol 
in  foreign  countries ;  which  spuri< 
copies  found  purchasers  in  Englai 
from  their  cheapness,  far  more  read 
tlum  the  originals.      A   penalty 
10/.  per  volume  for  every  so  plnii 
work  found  in  the  shops  of  circulati 
libraries,  or  other  places  of  sale, 
reading,  lias  at  once  produced  a  I 
medy  for  the  evil. 

The  Safety  Lamp  invented,  181 
— >Sir  Humphry  Davy,  during 
lengthened  inquiry  into  the  natu 
of  'fire-damp'  in  coal-mines,  whit 
occasions  terrible  e&plosions,  accor 
panied  often  with  great  loss  of  lii 
discovered  that  if  a  lamp  or  caod 
be  surrounded  with  wire  gauze,  < 
with  metallic  plates,  perforated  wit 
numerous  smaU  holes,  though  the  gi 
or  fire-damp  may  explode  within, 
will  not  inflame  the  surrounding  a 
mosphere  without.  Upon  this  prii 
ciple  he  formed  the  safety-lamp ;  hu 
it  has  completely  answered  the  ben< 
volent  purpose  of  the  inventor.  Th 
saving  of  human  life  effected  by  thi 
providential  discovery  Ims  been  grea 
indeed  in  amount ;  and  if  monument 
of  brass  and  marble  are  at  all  due  u 
man's  perishable  renown,  thegratefii 
countrymen  of  Davy,  and  the  civi 
lized  world  at  large,  might  aid,  with 
out  a  blush,  in  perpetuating  his  ho 
noured  name. 
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srrr  irsrDSB.  Sbj.im  III.  akd 
kF^  IV.  Selim  III.  ascended 
■itooiao   tlsTOoe,  od  the  decease 

>  ^tfaer,  Ahmed  I Y.,  1789; 
^»-tenituiizig  upon  continuing 
jj-  witli  Russia,  he  attacked  in 
r  tbe  luiited  forces  of  Suvarov 

-•'c-arg    OD  tbe  Pnith,  but  was 

r-cL      Xbe  battle  of  Rymnick, 

r   SiivaroT^   again  distinguished 

',  aiMl    obtained  from  his  em- 

T.he   aiidition  to  his  name,  was 

:'.  sooo    after;  and  thou(^  the 

1  \  isir   Yusef,  with  the  Koran  in 

^.-id,   rode  among  bis  troops  to 

Ae  th/ewn  against  the  infidels,  the 

«73s  complete.     In  rage  and  de- 

'.  X\tser  caused  his  own  men  to 

.rt'd  upoo  br  two  field-pieces,  in 

-'  \in  bope  of  rendering  them  more 

i  to  flv  than   to  fight.     Never- 

-"i  fly  they  did ;  and  Yusef,  being 

-ted  with  an  asthma  to  a  degree 

^  reiulered  sitting  his  horse  a  pain- 

ition,  the  fugitives  bore  him  off 

rir  arms,  abandoning  their  camp, 

Od  field   pieces  to  the  enemy. 

-'-3de  almost  instantly  after  sur- 

'  Tcd  to  maishal  Laiidohn,  and 

J  ^  to  Potemkin.     In  the  winter 

i  'Vi  Surarov  invested  Isniail,8ome 

'^r.)^    below   Galatz.     The  frost, 

« ^er,  came  on  so  rapidly,  before 

:3d  completed  the  investment  of 

r:  place,  that  he  was  about  to  aban- 

-  the  siege;*  wlien  Potemkin,  in 

■^  of  his  eccentric  humours,  sent 

:-.  a  peremptory  command,  to  take 

■■'-  place  at  all  hazards.     Suvarov 

i^'v  he  must  obey;  and,  judging 

ii  his  only  chance  was  to  deceive 

^'^  Turks  into  a  temporary  security, 

>  nsade  a  show  of  erecting  batteries, 
^-u^  he  Iwd  not  a  sin^^e  piece  of 
&e^vy  ordnance  in  his  army.  The 
a-nson  was  immense ;  apd  the  go- 
T^-'ior,  a  venerable  old  pacha,  in  re^ 
pi:.  10  the  besieger^s  summons,  swore 
W  ^ia  jrrey  beard,  in  the  presence  of 
tt»  messenger,  and  passionately  ex- 
ceed, '  Uo  back  aod  tell  him  who 


sent  thee,  that  the  Danube  shall  cease 
to  flow  before  I  will  yield  Ismail  to 
an  infidel.'  Suvarov,  havine  com- 
pleted his  arrangements,  issued  orders 
for  an  assaidt  to  be  made  during  the 
nieht  of  tlie  summons ;  and  the  flo- 
tilla cannonading  the  river  defences, 
while  the  ditch  was  filled  with  fas- 
cines, ladders  were  lodged,  and  die 
ramparts  speedily  carried  by  the  Rus- 
sian troops.  But  the  Turks  only  be- 
came more  desperate  on  being  beaten 
from  the  wall ;  and  the  contest  was 
prolonged  with  dreadful  carnage  in 
the  streets  and  houses,  until  the  ve- 
nerable governor  himself,  after  a 
resolute  defence,  was  forced  by  the 
flames  to  surrender.  No  sooner  had 
this  occurred,  than  Suvarov  despatcli- 
ed  a  messenger  to  Potemkin  at  Ben- 
der, with  thb  laconic  despatch :  '  The 
Russian  standard  waves  on  the  ram- 
parts of  proud  Ismail!*  A  victory 
on  the  Danube,  gained  by  Kepnin  at 
the  same  juncture,  completed  the 
humiliation  of  the  Porte ;  and  a 
peace  was  concluded  at  Yassi,  by 
which  the  Sultan  consented  that  tlie 
Russians  should  extend  their  bounds 
to  the  Dniester,  and  keep  Georgia, 
and  tliat  the  privileces  of  Moldavia 
and  Walachia  should  be  confirmed. 
The  Porte  noticed  not  the  French 
revolution,  until  its  troops  had  taken 
Cefalonia  from  Venice.  Selim  then, 
for  the  first  time,  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Russians,  sending  his  fleet 
to  assist  the  Emperor  Alexander  in 
expelling  the  invaders  of  Syria.  The 
Turkish  defence  of  Acre  soon  after, 
in  alliance  with  the  British,  will 
always  be  looked  upon  as  an  un&d- 
ing  laurel.  The  Turks,  however, 
had  entirely  lost  the  art  of  managing 
their  armies  in  the  field ;  and  their 
forces  having  been  annihilated  by 
Richer  and  other  French  generals  in 
Egypt,  the  Sultan  was  at  length  com- 
pelled by  Napoleon,  1807,  to  act 
against  Russia,  and  even  to  give 
orders  to  fire  upon  the  British  vesseb 
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under  admiral  Duckworth,  which  had 
approached  Constantinople.  Just  at 
this  juncture,  Sellm,  who  bad  long 
been  trying  to  introduce  European 
tactics  into  hia  armies,  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  and  prejudices  of  the 
Janizaries,  (whose  tyranny  he  had 
neatly  repressed),  saw  tliat  turbu- 
lent soldiery,  after  some  sanguinaiy 
riots,  again  obtain  the  ascendancy. 
He  tliereupon  resigned  his  throne  to 
his  nephew  Mustafii,  and  was  about 
to  take  poison,  when  the  latter,  with 
a  magnanimity  seldom  seen  in  Turk- 
ish revolutions,  dashed  the  cup  from 
his  uncle's  lips,  and  assured  him  of 
his  friendship  and  protection.  Mus- 
tafa IV.  tliereupon  succeeded  1807, 
and  fell  at  once  into  the  views  of  the 
French  government  The  Russians, 
however,  beat  his  fleets ;  and  it  was 
fortunate  for  him  that  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit  came  to  stay  his  disasters.  In 
1806,  Selim  fell  a  victim  to  the  se- 
ditions of  the  Janizaries,  headed  by 
Bairacter  Pacha,  who  bavins  stran- 
gled him,  and  deposed  Mustafa* 
placed  Mahmud,  the  brother  of  Mus- 
tafa, on  the  throne. — (See  Mahmud 
II.  Khan). 

The  Popedom.— Giovanni  Bnischi, 
a  native  of  Cesena,  succeeded,  on 
the  decease  of  the  celebrated  Cle* 
ment  XIV.,  Ganganelli,  to  the  papal 
chair,  1774,  as  Pius  VI.  His  period 
of  rule  was  one  of  the  longest,  as  it 
was  one  of  the  most  unfortunate,  in 
papal  history:  and  the  well«known 
Latin  adage,  '  Semper  sub  Sextb 
perdita  Roma  fuit,'  has  been  thought 
fully  verified  by  his  pontificate,  flis 
government  was  marked  by  popular 
measures :  he  repressed  abuses,  and 
completed  the  noble  museum  of  the 
Vatican,  begun  by  his  predecessor,  by 
the  collection  of  vases,  medals,  statues, 
and  monuments,  and  which  now 
chan|ed  its  name  from  '  Museo  Cle* 
mentino*  to  tliat  of  'Museo  Pio' 
Cleraentino.'  Canals  were  construct- 
ed; the  Appian  way  was  repaired, 
or  rather  a  new  road  was  built,  forty 
miles  in  length,  with  rows  of  poplars ; 
and  houses  were  erected  for  the  con- 
venience   of   tmTeUen.      Bui   the 


greatest  of  his  undertakings  was 
draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes 
district  between  the  Apennine  tac 
tains  and  the  sea,  overflowed  \ 
water,  and  exhaling  pestilential 
flu  via,  which  gave  rise  to  numot 
diseases,  and  often  actually  depo 
lated  the  surrounding  country.  1 
while  thus  gaining  popularity  at  ho 
storms  were  gathering  in  the  polit 
iiorizon  abroad,  which  threatened, 
only  to  disturb,  but  to  subvert 
hierarchy.  In  1 782,  Pius  made  a  v 
to  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  at 
enna,  to  endeavour  to  diiauade  I 
from  the  prosecution  of  some  eccl< 
astical  rejforms  which  he  meditad 
but  the  journey  was  wholly  usel 
beyond  the  fact  of  the  emperor  be 
sensibly  struck  by  the  virtuea  i 
benevolence  of  the  holy  fitther. 
like  manner  the  emperor  Paul 
Russia,  and  other  princes,  were  v 
nesses  of  his  piety  and  moral  woi 
So  noble  a  disposition  and  charac 
eminently  fitted  Pius  to  meet  t 
trials  which  soon  after  aoailed  hi 
In  France  (the  revolution  faavi 
commenced),  the  confiscation  of  1 
property  of  the  church,  and  the  st 
pression  of  tlie  religious  orden, 
virtue  of  the  decrees  of  the  Natioi 
Assemblv ;  in  Germany,  the  congr 
of£ms  for  the  abolition  of  the  Ni 
ciature,  in  1786  ;  in  Naples,  the  c^ 
tempt  of  his  authority  by  withholdi 
the  customarv  tribute  of  a  hon 
and  in  1791  the  loss  of  Avignon  a 
the  county  of  Venaissin,  which  w^ 
wrested  from  Rome,  and  united 
France, — were  so  many  terrible  wai 
ings  of  the  coming  destruction.  % 
same  guileless  spirit  which  had  j 
therto  prompted  the  actions  of  U 
fiither,  now  led  him  to  oppose 
comparatively  feeble  power  to 
wickedness  of  French  principles  : 
stood  forth  the  determmed  oppon 
of  the  Revolution,  received  with  ( 
utmost  displav  of  kindness  the  ban! 
ed  priests  of  France,  and  listed 
with  calmness  to  the  intelligence  of  | 
threatened  vengeance  of  the  rep 
lican  government.  Buonaparte 
directed  to  attack  the  Roman  %u ' 
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od  after  faking  Urbino,  Bologna, 
v^  Aocona,  he  offered  peace  to  the 
poQtif,  on  condition  of  his  paying  a 
iirse  som  of  money,  and  of  sending 
v^  Paris  the  choicest  pieces  in  painu 
:if  and  sculpture  at  Rome.  A  re* 
crociljation  thus  tyninnically  effected, 
pnred  not  of  long  duration.  The 
Frmch  ambassador,  Basseville,  was 
tsssacred^  1793,  in  a  popular  tumult 
at  Koffle ;  and  though  the  matter  was 
IK4  ooiieed  at  the  moment,  general 
lagerean,  after  the  victories  of 
i>'ionaparte  1796,  marched  into  the 
'.erritories  of  the  pope,  who,  unable 
*.'}  resist,  was  glad  to  accept  of  an 
iRDistice.  Pius  having  renewed  hos- 
:i  ities,  Buonaparte  attacked  and  beat 
jk  troops  at  Senio  1 797^  and  proceed- 
ed towards  Rome.  He  stopped,  how- 
ever, to  treat  with  the  ministers  sent 
H-  Pius  ;  and  in  February  was  signed 
'ie  treaty  of  Tolentino,  by  which  the 
9ee  lost  bomagna,  Bologna,  and  Fer- 
rari. In  consequence  of  another 
eommodon,  in  which  general  Du- 
phot  was  killed,  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
tr.e  French  ambassador,  Quitted 
Rome ;  and  general  Berthier,  having 
entered  the  capitol,  February  1798, 
proclaimed  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  republic, — which  was  hence- 
forth to  be  governed  by  consuls,  a 
senate,  and  a  tribunate.  Pius,  after 
tifing  some  weeks  a  prisoner  in  his 
palace,  was  removed,  amid  the  be- 
waitings  of  the  populace,  to  Siena ; 
^od,  through  the  rapacity  of  the 
French  soldiery,  not  naving  even  a 
change  of  linen  left  him,  the  ladies 
of  the  capitol,  though  only  apprized 
of  the  holy  father's  intended  depar- 
ture, a  few  hours  before  the  event, 
completed  for  him  an  ample  supply 
of  apparel  of  the  finest  quality. 

From  Siena,  Pius  was  conveyed 
to  the  Carthusian  convent  near  Flo- 
rence, where  he  was  kept  a  whole 
year,  and  then  taken  across  the  Alps 
iato  France ;  and  when  assailed  at 
Brianfon  by  a  ferocious  mob,  de- 
oonncing  vengeance  to  kings  and  to 
religion,  the  benign  appearance  of 
the  father  converted  the  mad  rage  of 
hk  oppressors  into  admiration  and 


reverence.  It  is  an  indisputable 
fiict,  tliat  this  fierce  rabble  nad  in- 
tended to  tear  the  pontiff  piecemeal ; 
but  when,  in  all  the  majesty  of  one 
fully  resigned  to  the  will  of  God, 
Pius  stood  before  them  at  their  bid- 
ding,— their  countenances  fell,  the 
spirit  of  revenge  forsook  them,  and 
the  whole  multitude  sank  simultane- 
ously to  the  ground,  to  implore  liis 
forgiveness  and  his  blessing!  From 
Brian9on  the  father  proceeded  to 
Valence,  where  he  was  permitted  to 
rest ;  but  as  is  common  under  such 
circumstances,  the  shock  of  his  ca- 
lamities began  then  first  to  be  felt. 
He  fell  sick,  and  in  eleven  days  was 
no  more.  His  decease  occurred  in 
his  82nd  year,  August  29,  1799  ;  and 
his  remains  were  buried  by  Buona- 
parte's order  at  Valence,  though  they 
were  eventually  removed  to  Rome 
in  1802,  with  great  funereal  pomp. 

Meanwhile  Rome  had  been  re- 
stored, by  French  madness  and 
mockery,  to  its  ancient  republican 
form  ;  and  Berthier,  the  French  gene- 
ral, had  ascended  the  Capitol,  followed 
by  a  large  retinue  of  officers,  and  after 
proclaiming  the  Roman  republic  *  the 
sister  and  ally  of  France,'  had  said 
something  in  praise  of  '  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Brutuses  and  the  Scipios.' 
Songs,  illuminations,  and  balls  con- 
cluded the  ceremony.  When,  there- 
fore, news  of  the  death  of  Pius  VI. 
reached  Italy,  the  conclave  being 
summoned  to  assemble  at  Venice, 
then  under  the  dominion  of  Austria, 
cardinal  Gregorio  Chiaramonii  (bom 
1742,  of  a  noble  family  of  Cesena, 
and  who  had  exhorted  the  people  to 
be  faithful  to  the  new  institutions, 
when  Buonaparte  had  annexed  the 
Legations  to  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
whereby  he  had  acquired  that  gene- 
ral's good  opinion)  was,  after  some 
months'  deliberation,  chosen  to  fill 
the  papal  chair,  March  1800,  as 
Pius  VII.  In  the  following  July  he 
entered  Rome  without  opposition, 
and  made  cardinal  Gonsalvi  liis  chief 
secretary;  and  in  1801,  after  the 
peace  of  Luneville,  Buonaparte  with- 
drew his  troops  from  all  the  states  of 
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the  church  but  the  Legations.  In 
the  same  year  Napoleon,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  religious  anarchy  of 
France  (where  manv  dioceses  had 
no  bishops ;  others  had  two ;  some 
of  the  constitutional  priests  were 
latitudinarians  in  principle  as  well 
as  in  practice ;  others  had  mar- 
ried, contrary  to  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  Trent ;  some  professed 
Jansenist  principles ;  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  parish  churches  were  shut  up, 
and  had  been  so  for  ten  years;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  this  conAision,  more 
than  one  half  of  the  populace  fol- 
lowed no  mode  of  worsnip,  and  pro- 
fessed no  religion  whatever),  induced 
Pius  to  send  his  legate  to  Paris,  to 
concert  a  Concordat  witli  his  brother 
Joseph  and  Bernier,  a  Vend^n  priest. 
That  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X. 
being  taken  as  a  basis,  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  Frendi  dioceses  was 
effected;  cardinal  GonsaWi  arrived 
and  smoothed  down  all  difficulties ; 
and  the  document  being  ratified  by  the 
pope  in  August,  the  Gallican  church 
was  settled  on  its  present  footing. 

From  1801  till  1804  Pius  en- 
joyed tranquillity  at  Rome,  and 
employed  it  in  restoring  order  to 
the  finances,  in  amelioratmg  the  ju- 
dicial administration,  and  in  pro- 
moting the  agriculture  of  the  Cam- 
pagna.  His  personal  establish- 
ment was  moderate,  his  table  fru- 
gal, his  habits  simple,  and  his  con- 
duct exemplary.  In  May,  1804,  Na- 
poleon was  proclaimed  emperor ;  and 
some  time  after,  he  wrote  to  the 
pope,  requesting  him  to  crown  him 
solemnljr  at  Paris.  After  consider- 
able hesitation.  Pi  us  consented,  and  set 
off  from  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember. Thecoronatton  took  place  in 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame ;  after 
which  the  pope  spent  several  months 
in  Paris,  visiting  tite  public  establish- 
ments, and  receiving  the  homage  of 
men  of  all  parties,  who  were  won  by 
his  unassuming  yet  dignified  beha- 
viour. In  May,  1805,  he  returned 
to  Rome;  and  his  troubles  began 
soon  after.  In  October,  a  body  of 
French  troops  suddenly  took  military 


possession  of  Ancona.     Pius  remc 
strated  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
Napoleon,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  head  of  his  army  in  Austria, 
was  only  after  the  peace  of  Presbii 
that  he  received  an  answer,  in  wlii( 
Napoleon  said  he  considered  hi  nisi 
tlic  protector  of  the  church  agaii] 
heretics  and  schismatics,  like  his  pr 
decessors    from  the  time  of   Clia 
lemagne :  and  that,  as  such,  he  h: 
occupied  Ancona,  to  prevent  its  ful 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  English  < 
Russians.     Soon  after,  Napoleon  r 
quired  Pius  to  expel  from  his  d< 
minions  all  English,  Russian,   Sw< 
dish,  and  Sardinian  subjects,  and  i 
forbid  his  ports  to  the  vessels  of  a 
powera  then   at  war  with   France 
An    angry  correspondence   ensMe< 
which  lasted  more  than  three  year 
Napoleon  continually  uttering  tfireal 
against  the  papal  state  (being  to 
much  engaged  in  other  affairs  to  d 
more  at  tliat  time);    until,  when  a 
Vienna,  May  1809,  he  issued  a  dc 
cree,  declaring  the  remaining  state 
of  the  church  for  ever  united  to  tii 
French  empire,  and  leaving  to  Piui 
his  palaces,  and  an  income  of  tw< 
millions  of  francs  (80,000/.  sterling) 
As  Pius  hereupon  fearlessly  issurc 
a  hull  of  excommunication  agains 
all  the  perpetrators  and  abettors  o 
the  invasion  of  Rome,  the  Frencl 
commander,  Miollis,  afraid  of  a  rising 
of  the  people,  who  were  iinequivo 
cally  attached    to    tlieir  sovereign, 
thought  it  expedient  to  remove  Piu« 
from  the  capitol.   General  Radet  was 
entrusted  with  the  abduction  of  the 
pope,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  his 
palace  of  the  Quirinal.     At  throv 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
July,  some  men  scaled  the  walls  in 
the  greatest  silence,  broke  open  se- 
veral doors,  and  having  opened  tlic 
great  gates,  let  in  their  comrades  from 
without.    The  Swiss  guard  made  no 
resistance,  having  orders  to  tliat  effect 
from  the  pope.    General  Radet  pene- 
trated to  the  apartment  in  which  Pius 
was,  and  found  him  in  full  dress,  sur- 
rounded by  several  attendants.    The 
general  told  him  respectfully  that  lie 
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sad  orders  to  lemoye  him  from  Rome, 
'  ales  he  consented  to  sign  an  abdi- 
:ation  of  his  temporal  sovereignty; 
ind  on  the  pope  saying  he  could  not 
do  tfaat»  Radet  told  him  be  must  de- 
^■^t  immediately.  '  I  then  yield  to 
t^jrce,*  replied  Pius ;  and,  taking  his 
brcriary  under  his  arm,  he  accom- 
{aaied  the  general  to  the  gate,  where 
hk  carnage  was  ready,  and  drove  off 
aider  an  escort.  He  was  taken  first 
to  Grenoble,  in  Dauphin^,  thence  to 
Sarona,  in  the  Riviera  of  Genoa, 
wiiere  he  remained  till  June,  1812, 
aod  then  was  removed  to  Fontaine- 
bleau.  During  his  stay  at  Savona, 
Napoleon  convoked  a  council  at  Paris 
•jf  the  bishops  of  his  empire;  but  he 
found  that  assembly  less  docile  than  he 
bad  expected,  and  he  dissolved  it  with- 
ciit  any  conclusion  being  come  to. 
The  great  question  was,  how  to  fill 
up  the  iracant  sees,  when  the  pope 
rvfused  the  canonical  institution.  The 
pope,  at  the  same  time,  would  not 
recognise  Napoleon^s  divorce  from 
Ij»  first  wife  Josephine.  In  short. 
Napoleon  found  that  unarmed  priests 
vere  more  diflicult  to  conquer  than 
the  armies  of  one  half  of  Europe. 
'Strange,  but  true,'  writes  Botta,  *  tlie 
independence  of  the  church  on  this 
occasion  was  the  only  remaining  prop 
of  general  liberty  ;  and  if  the  eccle- 
siastical authority  had  given  way,  no 
chock  vras  left  against  an  universal  and 
overwhelming  tyranny.' 

On  his  return  (Dec  1812)  from  the 
Russian  expedition.  Napoleon  visited 
Pius  at  Fontainebleau,  and  t seated 
liim  with  such  marked  attention,  that 
at  length  he  prevailed  on  him  to 
Mgn  in  January,  1813,  a  new  Con- 
cordat, the  chief  articles  of  which  were 
that,  in  six  months  after  the  em- 
peror's nomination  of  a  bishop  to  a 
soe,  he  should  receive  canonical  in- 
stitution ;  tlmt  tlie  pope  should  have 
the  nomination  of  ten  sees  of  France 
and  Italy;  and  that  an  amnesty 
5faonld  be  granted  to  all  cardinals 
aod  clei^  who  had  incurred  Napo- 
leon's displeasure  in  the  late  contro- 
veisies.  Tin's  new  document  was 
published  bj  Napoleon  with  all  speed ; 


but  when  Pius  had  held  a  conclave  at 
Fontainebleau,  he  was  induced  by 
the  cardinals  to  retract  some  of  his 
concessions,  as  contrary  to  the  canon 
law,  and  proposed  a  new  basis.  Na- 
poleon, hpwever,  took  no  notice,  ex- 
cept by  exiling  some  of  the  cardinals ; 
and  soon  after  set  off  for  his  army  in 
Germany.  It  was  only  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  hb  forces  from  that  coun- 
try, that  tlie  falling  emperor  proposed 
to  restore  the  papal  states  south  of 
tlie  Apennines,  if  the  pope  would 
agree  to  a  Concordat.  Pius  answered, 
tliat  he  would  not  enter  into  any  ne- 
gotiations, until  he  was  restored  to 
Rome.  On  the  22nd  of  January, 
1814,  an  order  came  for  the  pope  to 
leave  Fontainebleau  the  following 
day.  None  of  the  cardinals  were  al- 
lowed to  go  with  him.  He  set  off, 
accompanied  by  an  escort,  and  was 
taken  to  Italy.  On  arriving  at  the 
bridge  over  the  river  Nura,  in  the 
state  of  Parma,  he  met  the  advanced 
Dosts  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  under 
Murat,  who  was  then  making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  allied  powers 
against  Napoleon.  Murat  imd  taken 
military  occupation  of  the  Roman 
state ;  but  he  offered  to  give  up 
Rome  and  the  Campagna.  Pius, 
however,  preferred  stopping  at  Ce- 
sena,  his  native  town,  until  the  poli- 
tical horizon  had  cleared  up ;  and  after 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
peace  of  Paris,  he  made  his  en- 
trance into  Rome,  May  24,  1814,  in 
the  midst  of  rejoicings  and  acclamap- 
tions  ;  and  his  faithful  Gonsalvi  soon 
after  resumed  his  office  of  secretary. 
By  the  articles  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  the  whole  of  the  papd  states 
were  restored,  including  the  Lega- 
tions, which  were  not  however  eva- 
cuated by  the  Austrian  troops  until 
the  fall  of  Murat  in  1815. 

Tlie  remaining  years  of  Pius  were 
spent  in  tranquillity,  tliough  not 
in  idleness.  He  applied  himself  to 
adapt,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  the 
civil  institutions  of  his  dominions  to 
the  great  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  their  social  state.  He  con- 
firmed the  suppression  of  feudal  ju- 
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rifldictioos,  abolished  erery  kind  of 
torture,  and  promulgated  a  new  code 
of  civil  procedure,  1817 ;  but  he 
soon  after  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
store the  old  system  of  proceedings 
in  criminal  matters,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
though  he  greatly  altered  the  plan  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  held  firm  to  the 
abolition  of  torture  and  death  for 
offences  concerning  religion.  He 
also  concluded  a  new  Concordat  with 
Bavaria,  Naples,  and  other  states; 
and,  by  a  bull,  condemned  the  Car- 
bonari and  other  secret  societies. 
This  worthy  father,  who  had  been 
able  to  do,  and  who  did  so  much 
more  tlian  many  former  popes,  and 
who  bore  with  meekness  the  insults 
and  injuries  of  his  potent  and  unge- 
nerous adversary,  died  (from  a  fall  in 
his  apartments)  universally  esteemed 
for  his  piety  and  Christian  charity, 
aged  81,  July,  1823. 

Feancb  under  Louis  XVL,  cok- 
cluded,  and  undbb  louis  xvil, 
THE  Republic,  and  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte.— We  Stated,  in  our  last  no- 
tice of  the  French  nation,  that  its 
awful  revolution  had  commenced, 
1789,  the  great  repository  of  arms 
at  the  Hotel  des  Invaliaes  having 
been  plundered,  and  the  stato  prison 
of  the  Bastille  invested  by  ferocious 
mobs.  The  latter,  after  an  obstinate 
contest,  was  taken  Jul^  14th,  De 
Launay,  the  governor,  being  instantly 
murdered,  and  his  head  borne  in 
triumph  throueh  the  city.  On  the 
morning  after  this  event,  king  Louis 
attended  the  national  assembly,  with- 
out betraying  any  uneasiness:  he 
lamented  the  disturbances  which  had 
occurred,  disavowed  all  knowledge 
of  any  meditated  attack  on  the  de- 
puties, and  gave  orders  tliat  the 
troops  should  quit  the  capital.  From 
his  ability,  however,  to  effect  the 
removal  of  the  soldiers,  he  must  have 
been,  notwithstanding  his  dedanir 
tion,  under  the  influence  of  the  re- 
vohitionary'party  ;  and  the  fact  is  the 
more  evident,  when  we  notice  the  mo- 
narch's singular  progress  to  Paris  from 
YerMiUes,  three  days  after  the  sur- 


render of  the  Bastille,  being  that  on 
which  the  razing  of  that  ancient  for- 
tress and  prison  was  commenced  by 
an  order  from  the 'permanent  com- 
mittee'  of   Paris — the  long    parlia- 
ment of   the  French.     In   a  plain 
dress,  having  only  two  carriages,   and 
followed  by  a  part  of  the  national 
assembly  on  foot,  he  was  met  at  the 
Seve  by  the  marquis  La  Fayette,  at 
the  head  of  the  Paris  militia.      Ac- 
companied by  20,000  rabble,  the  pro- 
cession entered    the    capital,    amid 
shouts  of  Vive  la  nation  I*  M.  Bailly, 
the  mayor,  saying,  as   he  presented 
the  keys  to  the  monarch,  'Henri  IV., 
when  he  received  these  keys,  came 
to  reconquer  his  people :  we,  how- 
ever, have  the  happiness  to  reconquer 
our  king.*    The  same  officer,  after 
this    ambiguous    compliment,    pre- 
sented him  with  the  national  cockade, 
andthebonnet^rouge,  or  cap  of  liberty; 
and   when  Louis,    having  alighted 
from  his  carriage,    showed    himself 
at  a  window  of  the  palace  with  these 
badges  of  patriotism,  cries  of  '  Vive 
le  roi  !*  resounded  in  all  directions,  for 
the  first  time  on  that  day. 

The  citizens  now  resolved  on  re- 
turning with  the  monarch  to   Ver- 
sailles in  the  evening,  with  a  greater 
degree  of  attention  to  the  order  of 
procession ;  and  the  king  was  appa- 
rently pleased  with  this  dbplay  of 
attachment  to  his  person,     fhe  in- 
discretion, however,  of  a   party   of 
officers,  who,  dining  with  their  ma- 
jesties on  the  1st  of  October  (a  few 
days  after  the  visit  to  Paris),  drank 
the  health  of  the  king,  queen,  and 
dauphin,  with    drawn   swords,  and 
distributed  white  cockades  (the  Bour- 
bon emblem)  to  the  crowd  about  tiie 
pakice, — like  the  match  applied  to 
the  mine, — kindled  the  actual  flames 
of  revolution  in  the  capital.     Exag- 
gerated as  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
was,— feasting,  as  they  were  reported 
to  liave  done,  in  the  most  sumptuous 
manner,  while  the  citizens  or  Paris 
were  starving,  —  the  populace  was 
roused    to  acts  of  violence  in  an 
instant,  at  the  mere  call  of  an  old  fish- 
woman.    Eight  hundred  females  set 
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(^in  a  bod  J,  on  the  afternoofk  of 
October    oth,  for  Venailles,  to  de- 
mand bread  ;  while  a  band  of  the 
ame  amazoDS  ritsbed  into  the  gal* 
leries  of  the  national  assembly,  ex* 
chimiog  tliat  they  had  eaten  nothing 
&«r  upwards   of    twenty-four  hours. 
The  deputies^  to  allay  the  tumult, 
ordered  an  immediate  supply  of  pro* 
visions  to  be  distributed  in  the  hall ; 
while     tlie    crowd    on  the  outside, 
sizing   upon  one  of  the  horses  of 
tiie  guards,  roasted  it,  and  greedily 
devoured    it.      A    deluge    of    rain 
dused     that    awful    eveniDg;    and 
towards    midnight    tranquillity  was 
rfsiored,  as  far  as  the   capital  was 
cuDcemed.       But    at    Versailles    a 
fijdrful  scene  was  transacting.     The 
queen  bad  just  retired  to  her  bed,  to 
iodearour  to  snatch  intervals  of  rest, 
broken  b^  the  cries  of  the  furies  who 
paraded  m  the  court  below,  demand* 
mg  bread,  when  M.  de  Miomandr^, 
die  officer  on  guard  near  her  cham- 
ber, suddenly    shouted     to    the    la- 
dies in  waiting,  *  to  save  the  queen.' 
In  an  instant  after,  Miomandre  and 
Dii  Repaire,  who  were  attempting  to 
oppose  the  party  of  rabble  that  had 
burst  into  the  gallery,   fell  covered 
with   wounds.     As  Miomandr6  was 
expiring,  one  of  Uie  assassins,  in  his 
haste  to   finish  biro,  blew  out  the 
brains  of  an  associate  who  was  stoop- 
ing to  stab  him.      Meanwhile  the 
((ueen  escaped  by  an  opposite  door, 
and  joined  the  king;  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  friends  in  another  apart- 
ment.    The  palace  was  soon  after 
cleared  of  the  assailants,  and  some 
soldiers  under  La  Fayette appearedin 
the  court  beneath  :  the  troops,  how- 
ever, expressed  equal  disapprobation 
with  the  mob,  and  a  call  for  the 
queen  obliged  that  heroic  princess  to 
show  herself  alone  in  a  balcony  to 
the  rabble.     The  king  and  dauphin 
soon  joined  her  there ;  and  all  gave 
pledges  to  the  people  that  they  would 
follov  them  in  the  morning  to  the 
capital     A  ball  from  some  scoundrel 
soon  after  struck  the  wall  close  to  the 
window  where  the  queen  was  stand- 
ing; but  nothing  could  induce  her  to 


relinquish  her  dangeroag  post  to  M. 
de  la  Luzerne,  the  minister  of  ma« 
rine,  who  loyally  endeavoured  to  ex- 
change places  with  her.  '  Thai  is  your 
place,'  she  coolly  replied,  pointing  to 
the  spot  whence  he  had  come,  '  and 
this  is  MINE,  monsieur.' 

It  was  from  this  balcony  that  the 
domestics  of  the  palace  saw,  on  the 
following  morning,  the  sad  procession 
of  their  captive  master  and  king,  with 
his  family,  move  slowly  down  the 
Avenue  de  Paris,  surrounded  and  at 
every  step  insulted  by  the  furies  and 
butchers  of  the  crowd,and  preceded  by 
the  heads  of  the  brave  Deshuttes  and 
De  Varicourt,  who  had  been  deca- 
pitated in  cold  blood  by  the  rebel 
Jourdan  Cou petite,  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  manes  of  the  villain  who  liad  been 
shot  by  mistake.  Such  was  the  fe- 
rocious nature  of  the  mob,  that  it 
halted  for  a  moment  to  compel  a  hair- 
dresser to  curl  and  powder  the  two 
heads,  *  to  give  dignity  to  their  tri- 
umph ;*  and  the  man  bad  no  sooner 
executed  the  task,  than  he  fell  into  a 
fit  and  expired.  At  length  the  caval- 
cade and  its  accompaniments  reached 
Paris  once  more ;  and  affiiirs  proceed- 
ed somewhat  more  calmly,  when  the 
common  people  saw  that  the  mo- 
narch felt  an  interest  for  them. 

The  only  event  of  1790,  was  the 
solemn  ceremony,  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  to  celebrate  the  fall  of  the 
fiastille;  at  which  Louis  took  the 
civic  oath,  in  the  presence  of  40,000 
spectators.  The  grand  affair  of  1 79 1 
was  the  attempted  escape  of  the  king 
with  his  family  from  France.  On 
the  21st  of  June,  in  different  dis- 
guises, the  king,  the  queen,  Madame 
Elisabeth,  and  Madame  de  Tourzel, 
governess  of  the  royal  children,  ac- 
companied by  her  pnpils,  successively 
left  the  palace,  agreeing  that  they 
were  all  to  unite  at  the  Petit  Ca- 
rousel. The  queen  and  her  guide,  a 
lifeguardsman,  being  neither  of  them 
familiar  with  the  streets  of  Paris, 
missed  their  way,  and  were  long  be- 
fore they  reached  the  rest  of  the 
party,  to  whom  their  delay  occasioned 
the  utmost  uneasiness.    At  length 
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all  were  assembled,  and  entered  the 
vehicle  which  had  been  provided  for 
them.  A  gentleman,  named  De  Fer^ 
sin,  disguised  as  a  coachman,  under- 
took to  drive  them  to  the  barrier. 
The  queen,  on  her  way  to  the  Petit 
Carousel,  met  the  carriage  of  M.  de 
la  Fayette,  attended  by  persons  who 
walked  beside  it  with  torches ;  but 
she  escaped  observation  by  hiding 
herself  under  the  gates  of  the  Louvre. 
Madame  de  Tourzel  assumed  the 
name  of  Madame  de  Korf,  who,  with 
her  children,  was  travelling;  the 
king  passing  for  her  valet,  and  the 
queen  as  governess  of  the  children. 
Three  lifeguards,  also  disguised,  were, 
by  turns,  either  to  precede  the 
carriage  as  couriers,  or  to  ride  beside 
it  as  servants,  to  the  barrier.  They 
reached  die  Porte  St.  Martin  in 
safety,  where  a  berline,  drawn  by  six 
horses,  awaited  them,  which  they  en- 
tered, and  at  lengtli  started  ;  M.  de 
Fersin  bidding  them  adieu,  and  wish- 
ing them  success  in  their  enterprise. 
On.  returning  to  Paris,  he  found  that 
nothing  was  known  of  their  escape 
at  the  municipality  at  eight  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  The  report,  how- 
ever, soon  gained  ground  ot  the  royal 
party  having  quitted  Paris,  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  some  fo- 
reign country ;  and  parties  were  des- 
patched in  all  directions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  and  bringing  them 
back.  When  the  escape  became  ge- 
nerally known,  the  shops  of  the  capi- 
tal were  closed,  the  tocsin  was  sound- 
ed, the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  a 
rumour  spread  that  Louis  would  re- 
turn witli  an  army  of  emigrants  and 
foreigners,  and  wreak  a  dreEidfiil  ven- 
geance upon  the  people,  for  the  in- 
dignities heaped  upon  nim.  The  aris- 
tocrats, however,  were  in  high  spirits, 
and  had  but  one  wbh,  namely,  that 
the  fugitives  might  get  clear  of  the 
kingdom.  Meantime  the  royal  party 
advanced,  but  not  with  the  caution 
requisite  for  such  an  enterprise;  as 
the  king  persisted  in  putting  his  head 
every  now  and  then  out  of  the  carriage 
window.  He  was  recognised  at  Cha- 
lons }  but  the  mayor  prevented  any 


measures  being  taken  for  his  arrest. 
He  was  not,  however,  so  fortunate  at 
St.  Menehould ;  where  Drouet,  the 
son  of  the  postmaster,  and  a  furious 
revolutionist,  liavine  seen  tlie  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  galTopped  off  to  Va- 
rennes  with  the  news,  giving  time  to 
the  municipality  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  stopping  the  royal  equipage. 
The  arrest  was  effected  by  Drouet 
himself,  who  met  the  carriage  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  and  presenting 
a  loaded  musket  at  the  driver,  de- 
manded his  passports.      The   sum- 
mons was  without  hesitation  obeyed  ; 
but  Drouet,  to  gain  time,  said  the 
papers  must  be  inspected  by  the  re- 
gular authorities.    Accordingly,   the 
monarch  and  his  party   were  con- 
ducted to  the  house  of  Sausse,  who 
also  manoeuvred  to  delay  them  until 
he  found  there  was  a  sufficient  force 
of  the  national  guard  at  hand ;  when 
he  informed  the  king  tliat  he  was  dis- 
covered and  apprehended.     For  some 
time  Louis  denied  that  he  was  the 
king;  and   high   words  arising,  the 
queen,  much  irritated,  said  in  an  an- 
gry tone,  *  Then  if  you  acknowledge 
him  to  be  the  king,  why  do  you  not 
speak  to  him  with  the  respect  which 
is  his  due  ?*    Louis,  however,  finding 
further  deception  useless,  declared  his 
good  intentions  towards  his  country, 
and  said  tliat  he  merely  wished  to  be 
where  he  could  convince  the  world 
he  acted  from  his  free  will,  which 
could  not  be  the  case  in  Paris.    He 
then  had  recourse  to  entreaty,  em- 
bracing Sausse,  and  conjuring  him 
to  save  the  queen  and  the  children, 
whilst  she  joined  in  the  same  prayer : 
but  all  was  in   vain.      Sausse  was 
deeply  affected,  but  retained  his  firm- 
ness.   Some  officers  of  hussars  came 
in,  and  would  have  saved  the  party, 
but  they  could  not  count  upon  their 
men  ;  and  young  Romeuf  soon  after 
arriving,  whom  La  Fayette  had  de- 
spatched with  the  decree  of  the  na- 
tional assembly  for  the  king*s  arrest, 
further   remonstrance    was    useless. 
The  queen   hereupon  hurst  into  a 
paroxysm  of  rage,  and  gave  way  to 
the  severest   invectives  against  La 
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Fayette,  even  declaring  her  snrprise 
that  the  people  had  not  put  him  to 
death.  Romeuf,  being  a  royalist  at 
heart,  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon 
ber  to  command  her  feelings;  and 
vhen  she  had  become  more  calm,  the 
fttgitiTes  were  replaced  in  tlie  car- 
riage, and  with  the  utmost  speed  car^ 
lied  back  to  Paris. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  excited 
state  of  the  French  nation  at  the 
juncture,  we  can  feel  little  surprise 
u  the  iU  consequences  of  this  flight 
to  the  royal  cause.  I1ie  threats  too 
of  foreign  nations,  and  the  welcome 
given  to  such  of  the  hi^  families  as 
had  taken  refuge  at  their  courts,  in- 
creased the  ferment  still  more:  so 
that  the  wickedness  of  tlic  mob  at 
once  displayed  itself,  when  the  sud- 
den deaths  of  two  of  the  marked 
opponents  of  French  freedom,  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of 
Sweden,  were  announced,  in  March, 
1792.  But  the  government,  such  as 
it  was,  still  took  the  lead,  and  de- 
clared war  against  the  new  emperor, 
Fiands  1.  ;  Sie  king  of  Prussia  there- 
on joined  tlie  Austrian  monarch  in  a 
defiance ;  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
as  general  of  both  armies,  issued  a 
manifesto,  wherein  he  declared  he 
would  sack  Paris,  if  the  slightest 
outrage  were  offered  to  the  king, 
queen,  or  royal  family  of  France. 

At  midnight  of  the  9th  of  August 
the  alarm-bell  sounded  in  every  de- 
partment of  tliat  devoted  capital :  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  attacked, 
the  royal  fkmily  had  only  time  to  es- 
cape to  the  hall  of  the  national  assem- 
bly, and  a  fierce  battle  commenced 
between  a  band  of  Marseillais  and 
the  Swiss  guard  of  the  monarch.  Tlie 
kuter  defended  themselves  with  great 
courage,  but  were  at  length  over- 
powered ;  and  a  sanguinary  massacre 
ensued.  The  national  guard  now 
joioed  the  Marseillais  in  the  work  of 
destruction  ;  and  all  the  Swiss  in 
tlie  palace  were  most  inhumanly 
butchered,  though  arranged  on  their 
knees,  as  their  murderers  approached 
them,  to  implore  their  mercy.  A 
smali   party   of    seventeen,    iiaying 


taken  refuge  in  the  TeBtry-room  of 
the  chapel,  and  not  having  vet  been 
engaged,  imagined  they  might  de- 
pend upon  the  clemency  of  die  vic- 
tors, if  they  surrendered  at  discretion. 
But  they  had  no  sooner  laid  down 
their  arms  and  shouted,  '  Vive  la  na- 
tion I'  than  they  shared  the  fate  of 
their  companions.  The  defenceless 
pages  and  servants  of  the  palace  were 
all  involved  in  one  promiscuous  mas- 
sacre ;  and  streams  of  blood  were  seen 
running  from  the  roof  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  building.  During  the 
perpetration  of  these  matchless  enor- 
mities, the  national  assembly  still 
proceeded,  in  its  own  phrase,  'to 
deliberate.'  But  its  deliberations 
were  no  longer  free.  Tliey  were 
overawed  by  a  clamorous  multitude 
in  the  galleries,  and  by  troops  of 
rufBans  without ;  who  threatened 
the  lives  of  those  who  dared  to 
think,  speak,  or  act,  for  themselves. 
The  stoutest  hearts  were  appalled ;  a 
series  of  decrees  were  hastily  passed, 
declaring  the  executive  power  sus- 
pended, and  the  authority  of  Louis 
XV' I.  revoked ;  and  inviting  the  people 
to  form  a  national  convention,  and 
meet  on  the  20th  of  the  ensuing 
month,  September.  On  the  day  after 
the  massacre,  the  king  and  his  family 
were  conducted  from  the  house  of 
the  assembly  to  the  palace ;  and  as 
the  carriage  passed  the  IMace  Yen- 
dome,  Gorsas,  a  violent  jacobin, 
stopped  its  progress,  while  the  statue 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  pulled  down  in 
the  monarch's  view. 

Nothing  more  occurred  of  an  alarm- 
ing nature,  until  information  was  re- 
ceived of  the  duke  of  Brunswick's 
advance  upon  Verdun.  The  whole 
mob  of  Paris  rose  instantly  en  nuuse^ 
September  2nd ;  in  a  short  space  of 
time  137  clersy,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned in  the  convent  of  the  Car- 
melites, were  murdered  in  cold  blood ; 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
prison  of  the  Abbaye  was  butchered ; 
the  abb^  Bardy,  and  the  princess 
Lamballe,  were  decapitated,  and  their 
heads  carried  on  piKes  through  the 
streets;  while    the  tenants  of  the 
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common  prisons  were  brought  to  a 
summary  trial  by  the  mere  populace, 
and  cut  down,  as  each  was  declared 
euilty.  On  the  instant  that  the 
National  Assembly  could  obtain  a 
quiet  sitting,  it  decreed  the  abolition 
of  royalty  for  ever,  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  Louis  Capet  in  the  Temple. 
Almost  all  tlie  members,  when 
M.  d'Herbois  exultingly  proposed 
the  measure,  rose  as  by  one  impuke ; 
and  waving  their  hats  in  tlie  air, 
they  shouted,  *  We  declare  that  roy- 
alty is  abolished  for  ever  I*  A  new 
era  therefore  commenced  ;  and  the 
20th  of  September,  1792,  was  called 
the  first  day  of  the  republic. 

Meanwhile  the  French  army  under 
Custine  was  highly  successful  in  Ger- 
many; and  that  under  Dumouriez 
had  completely  subdued  the  Austrian 
Netlierlands  in  November;  but  no 
foreign  advantages  appeared  to  satis- 
tisfy  the  democrats,  so  lon^  as  the 
king  was  in  existence.  His  death, 
therefore,  was  resolved  on ;  and  a 
day  fixed  whereon  to  examine  his 
papers.  The  mayor  of  Paris  took 
nim  from  the  Temple  to  the  house  of 
the  Assemb'y  on  that  day :  and  when 
it  was  announced  to  the  members 
that  he  had  arrived,  Barrfere,  the  pre- 
sident, ordered  him  to  be  brought  to 
the  bar.  An  awful  silence  prevailed, 
while  every  eye  was  turned  towards 
the  door  at  wnich  the  fallen  monarch 
was  to  enter.  At  length  it  was  open- 
ed, and  Louis,  calm  in  demeanour, 
but  pale,  was  ushered  forward  by  the 
mayor.  Great  emotion  was  betrayed 
by  many  in  the  hall  at  this  moment, 
many  handkerchiefs  were  held  to  the 
^es,  and  some  seconds  elapsed  before 
Barr^re,  the  president,  spoke.  He 
then  said,  *  Louis,  you  are  accused  of 
having  committed  various  crimes  to 
re-establish  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of 
liberty ;  the  national  convention, 
tlierefore,  has  decreed  that  you  shall 
be  tried ;  and  the  members  who  com- 
pose it  are  to  be  your  judges.  You 
will  hear  the  accusation  read ;  after 
which  you  shall  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions which  shall  be  proposed.'  To 
this  the  king  made  no  reply.    The 


general  act  of  accusation  was  then 
read ;  and  a  series  of  questions  being 
put  to  him,  some  he  answered  in  the 
affirmative,    some    in  the  negative, 
and  some  evasively ;  but  his  general 
replies  were  *  No  ;*  or,  *  I  know  no- 
thing of  it.'     When  the  whole  had 
been  investigated,  the  president  said, 
•  I  have  no  other  question  to  propose : 
have  you  any  thing  more  to  add  in 
your  defence  ?*  *  I  desire  to  have   a 
copy  of  the  accusation;*  said  the  kin^, 
'  and  of  the  papers  on  which  it  is 
founded;  and  to  have  a  counsel  of 
my  own  nomination.'     Barrfere  in- 
formed him,  'that  his  first  two  re- 
quests were  already  decreed,  and  that 
the    determination     respecting    the 
other  would  be  made  known  to  him 
in  due  time.     When  the  king  had 
retired,  it  was  carried,  after  a  tumul- 
tuous debate,  that  counsel  should  be 
allowed  him  :  they  accordingly  spoke 
firmly  in  his  defence,  but  all  was  of 
no  avail,  and  he  was  declared  guilty. 
The  only  question  which  was  then 
pretended  to  be  agitated,  was  the  na- 
ture and  degree  of  the  punishment  he 
deserved.     On  this  occasion  the  duke 
ofOrleans,whohad  now  assumed  the 
name  of  Mr.  Equality  (M.  Egalite) 
in  the  true  spirit  of  jacobinism,  voted 
for  death   without  restriction  ;    *  In- 
fluenced/ said  he,  *  by  no  considera- 
tion but  that  of  performing  my  duty, 
and  convinced  that  all  who  have  con- 
spired,  or  shall   hereafter  conspire, 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
deserve  death,    I   vote  for  death  !* 
One  deputy,  on  seeing  this  personage 
anxious  for  the  destruction  of  a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  family,  started  from 
his  seat,  struck  his  hands  together, 
and  exclaimed    *  Ah !    le  s^eMrat  !* 
Death,  therefore,  being  recorded,  it 
was  put  to  the  vote,  whether  the 
sentence    should    be    executed    in 
twenty-four  hours,  or  longer  delayed  ? 
when  Robespierre  and  others  were 
for  the  earliest  period  possible,  Tal- 
lien  observing,  with  diabolical  irony, 
that  to  keep  the  unfortunate  man  in 
suspense,  would  be  but  to  prolong 
his   agony.      The   celebratea    Tom 
Paine,  however,  who  had  been  cho- 
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ypzk  a  manb^'  of  the  assembly,  here- 
spon  rose,  aod  argued  strongly  »- 
gainst  any  execution  whatever.  He 
concluded  a  lengthened  speech  by 
aUtiDg,  'that the king^s death, instead 
of  an  act  of  justice,  would  appear  to 
their  allies,  the  Americans,  in  narti- 
ruiar,  an  act  of  vengeance ;  and  that 
f  he  were  sufficiently  master  of  the 
French  language,  he  would,  in  their 
Dame,  present  a  petition  against  tlie 
sentence.' 

It  was  not  until  Saturday,  the  19th 
of  Janoaiy,  1798,  that  the  assembly 
£nally  decided  on  the  day  of  execu- 
tion, which  was  then  announced  to 
the  king  to  be  the  following  Monday. 
Meanwhile  every  indignity  had  been 
o^ered  to  the  monarch,  during  his 
captivity  in  the  Temple :  he  had 
been  separated  from  the  queen  and 
his  diildren  ;  was  constantly  address- 
ed as  Mr.  Veto  (in  derision  of  his 
former  ability  to  annul  the  decrees  of 
the  national  assembly) ;  and  liad  been 
compelled  to  put  on  the  plainest  at- 
tire. On  leamine  that  the  hour  of 
his  death  was  fixed,  and  that  he  might 
see  his  &mily  and  friends,  Louis 
sent  for  his  confessor,  M.  Edgeworth 
de  Fermont ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
dojitstice  to  tlie  devout  and  heroic 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  king  in 
this  interesting  conference ;— above 
all,  when  he  dwelt  on  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  countiy.  After  the  con- 
Teisation,  Louis  rose,  saying,  '  I 
must  now  go  and  see  my  &miTy  for 
the  last  time.  This  will  be  the  se- 
ferest  trial  of  all.  When  that  is  over, 
I  shall  fix  my  mind  solely  on  what 
concerns  my  salvation.'  His  inter- 
view with  the  queen  and  princesses 
OD  Sunday  was  affecting  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  allowed  to  be  witnessed 
by  all  his  guards  through  the  glass 
pones  of  a  door :  it  was  no  sooner 
over,  than  the  monarch  went  to  con- 
fession, and  then  retired  to  rest. 
From  ten  until  five  he  enjoyed  very 
tranquil  sleep,  and  was  then  awaken- 
ed, according  to  his  desire,  to  re- 
cei?e  the  sacrament.  At  eight  on 
the  morning  of  January  21,  1793, 
Suitene  came  to  conduct  him  to  the 
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lace  of  execution  ;  and,  after  nass- 
ig  a  few  minutes  in  private  witfi  his 
confessor,  he  came  to  the  outer  room, 
where  Santerre  was,  and  said,  *  I  am 
ready.* 

The  king  walked  through  the  court 
with  a  firm  step,  and  entered  the 
mayor's  coach,  followed  by  M.  Edge- 
worth, a  municipal  officer,  and  two 
ofiicers  of  the  national  guards.  The 
king  repeated  the  prayers  for  persons 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  during  the 
conveyance  from  the  Temple  to  the 
Place  de  Louis  XV. ;  and  when  the 
carriage  stopped  at  the  scaffold,  said, 
'  Here  we  are,  then.*  He  pulled  off 
his  coat,  unbuttoned  the  neck  of  his 
shirt,  and  ascended  the  scaffold  with 
steadiness  ;  and  afler  surveying,  for  a 
few  moments,  the  immense  multi- 
tude, he  said  with  a  loud  voice, 
•  Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent,  I  forgive 
all  my  enemies,  and  I  wish  that 
France' — when  Santerre,  who  was 
on  horseback  near  the  scaffold,  cried 
out, '  Sir,  you  come  to  die,  and  not 
to  speak,'  and  made  a  signal  for  tlie 
drums  to  beat,  and  for  the  executioners 
to  perform  their  office.  When  they 
attempted  to  tie  his  arms,  he,  for  the 
first  time,  showed  signs  of  indigna- 
tion :  but  when  M.  Edgeworth  re- 
minded him  that  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  bound,  he  became  passive  as  a 
lamb,  and  was  placed  under  the 
guillotine.  The  confessor  then  kneel- 
ing with  his  face  near  to  that  of  the 
king,  pronounced  aloud, '  Son  of  St. 
Louis,  ascend  to  Heaven  I'  The  blow 
was  given,  and  M.  £dgeworth*s  face 
was  sprinkled  with  the  blood.  When 
the  head  fell,  there  was  a  cry  of '  Vive 
la  nation  I*  and  when  it  was  held  up 
and  declared  to  be  that  of  a  traitor 
king, '  Vive  la  r^publique  V  resound- 
ed through  the  crowds,  which  were 
immense  beyond  description.  Some 
dipped  their  liandkerchiefs  in  the 
blood ;  but  the  greater  number, 
chilled  with  horror,  escaped  as  fast  as 
they  could  from  the  spot.  The  hair 
was  sold  in  separate  tresses  at  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold  ;  and  the  body 
was  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  St.  Made- 
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laine's  churchyard,  and  there  thrown 
into  the  same  pit  with  those  who  had 
fallen  in  tiie  insurrection  of  August 
10th. 

As  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  now 
commenced,  and  the  French  rulers 
had  broken  the  treaty  made  with 
England  and  Holland  respecting  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt,  the  British 
nation  joined  the  Dutch  in  their 
attempt  to  prevent  the  subjugation 
of  their  country,  by  sending  over  a 
force  under  the  duke  of  York,  and 
were  seconded  by  the  Austrians ;  but 
the  defection  of  the  French  general 
Dumouriez  did  more  for  the  allies 
than  all  their  united  exertions  could 
effect.  Meanwhile  events  were  thick- 
ening in  Paris.  Factions,  under  the 
titles  of  Brissotins  and  Girondists, 
were  opposed  to  the  more  destruc- 
tive parties  of  the  Jacobins  and 
Mountain  :  the  Mountain,  amongst 
which  were  the  regicides  Robes- 
pierre and  Marat,  l^ecame  triumphant, 
and  Brissot  and  many  Girondists 
were  seized  and  imprisoned.  Marat, 
however,  the  favourite  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, was  at  the  same  moment  stab- 
bed by  Charlotte  Corday,  a  woman 
of  a  noble  family,  who  had  formed 
the  resolution  of  travelling  alone 
from  Caen  to  Paris,  to  rid  the  world 
of  a  sanguinary  monster.  He  was 
in  a  warm  bath,  when,  under  the  ex- 
cuse of  beinff  in  extreme  distress,  she 
was  admitted  to  his  presence.  The 
celebrated  general  Custine  was  re- 
called, and  ffuillotined ;  hundreds  of 
distinguished  republicans  were  in  the 
same  manner  immolated ;  and  upon 
the  declaration  of  the  union  in  the 
south  of  France,  called  Federate 
Republicanism,  the  streets  of  Lyons 
were  actually  made  to  flow  with  the 
blood  of  human  victims.  Tlie  dan- 
ger of  famine  throughout  France 
had  never  been  so  great  as  at  this 
moment;  and  fresh  tumults  began 
to  arise.  The  Jacobinical  rulers, 
however,  stifled  the  cries  of  the  starv- 
ing populace,  by  cramming  them  into 
the  prisons ;  and  when  the  common 
receptacles  were  overloaded,  every 
section  and  commune  was  ordered  to 


fit  up  some  additional  strong  build* 
ing  to  receive  the  disaffected. 

The  queen's  trial  took  place  15th 
of  October,  1793  ;  and  throughout; 
it,  amidst  the  most  aggravated  morti- 
fication and  wanton  insult,  under  ac- 
cusation for  crimes  of  which  she  was 
altogether  innocent,  or  could    noe 
commit  (one  was  tliat  of  having  tried 
to  corrupt  the  morab  of  her  own 
son),  she  submitted  with  a  patience 
that  became  her  sad  condition,  and 
answered  with  a  spirit  that  marked 
her  elevated  mind.    She  retired  from 
the  hall  without  uttering  a  word  to 
the  court  or  the  people ;  and  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  recon- 
ducted to  her  dungeon.     At  five,  the 
drums  beat  to  arms  in  eveir  part  o€ 
the  city  ;  its  whole  military  force  was 
soon  in  a  state  of  preparation  ;  can- 
non were  planted  in  the  squares,  and 
at  the  extremities  of  the  bridges  ; 
and  at  ten,  numerous  patrols  passed 
through  the  streets.      At  half-past 
eleven  the  queen  was  brought  out  of 
the  prison,  and  conducted  in  a  com- 
mon cart  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Her  hair  was  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  back  of  her  head,  which  was 
covered  with  a  small  white  cap ;  she 
wore  a  white  undress;  her  hands 
were  tied  behind  her ;  and  she  sat 
with  her  back  to  the  horses.    The 
executioner  was  seated  on  her  right ; 
and  on  the  left  was  a  constitutional 
priest.    The  cart  was  escorted  by  nu- 
merous detachments  of    horse  and 
foot.     An  immense  mob  of  people, 
in  which  the  women    appeared   to 
predominate,  crowded  the  streets,  in- 
sulted the  queen,    and  vociferated, 
*  Long  live  the  republic  I'    She  sel- 
dom cast  her  eyes  upon  the  crowds, 
and    regarded   with  indifference,  if 
she  at  all  regarded,  the  great  anned 
force  of  30,000  men,  whidi  hned  the 
streets  in  double  ranks.    They  who 
liadseen  her  in  the  former  part  of 
her  life,  could  not  but  observe  the 
altered  state  of  her  countenance,  and 
what  a  sad  change  sorrow  had  made 
in    that  abode   of   animation  and 
beauty.     Her  spirit  appeared  per- 
fectly calm,  and  she  conversed  with 
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be  priest,  with  an  air  of  submission, 

.c  vithout  the  least  appearance  of 
ik^ectioo.  She  ascended  the  scaffold 
Tith  much  haste  and  seeming  impa- 
Ti£tK^  and  after  turning  her  eyes  with 
raotion  towards  the  gardens  of  the 
T:iileries,  submitted  to  the  guillotine. 
At  half-past  twelve  her  head  was 
scYfred  from  her  body ;  and  the  exe- 
ationer  exhibited  it,  all  streaming 
v.u  blood,  to  an  inveterate  and  in- 
fatiaUe  multitude.  Thus  perished, 
li  itte  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age, 
t2e  accompushed  Marie  Antoinette. 

Brissot,  and  twenty-one  other  too 
moderate  republicans^  were  then 
^ammarily  tried,  and  guillotined,  on 
the  sroimd  of  having  been  opposed 
'j^  the  king's  death.  The  factions  in 
rU  d^;Faded  country  were  now  di- 
eiicished  to  two,  designated  moderates 
ii«d  terrorists  :  the  latter,  headed  by 
Robespierre,  were  in  full  power ; 
and  the  former  were  those  who  vainly 
^ideavoared  to  restrain  their  fury. 
As  the  duke  of  Orleans,  notwith- 
•tauting  hb  assumption  of  an  hum- 
■^r  name,  was  now  a  suspected  per- 
-onage,  be  also  was  brought  before 
i.:«  judges,  simply  identified,  and  or- 
•i«rred  for  execution  :  he  suffered  by 
^:^t  same  engine,  to  which  he  had  so 
rihumanly  condemned  his  relative 
sTid  king.  Bailly,  the  mayor  of 
Piris,  was  the  next  victim ;  and  an 
order  wBS  at  the  same  juncture  issued 
^^  Robespierre  to  imprison  every 
£r<glish  person  then  in  France,  ana 
confiscate  his,  her,  and  their  property. 
Tkis  measure  was  made  to  include 
the  subjects  of  all  nations  having 
any  close  alliance  with  Great  Britain; 
and  no  less  than  •  50,000  houses  of 
arrest  were  instantly  filled  with  pri- 
v>ners,  both  sexes  and  all  grades 
being  mingled  in  each  room. 

The  year  1794  was  ushered  in  by 
the  edict  to  abolish  the  ancient  me- 
thod of  computing  time.  This  inno- 
^ou  was  of  a  more  serious  nature 
than  superficial  observers  might  ima- 
gine; being  intended  to  eradicate 
CTery  trace  of  Christianity  from  the 
country.  After  this  prelude,  the  au- 
thorities of  Paris  came  in  a  few  days 
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to  the  Convention,  attended  by  the 
newly-made  bishops  and  clergy,  who, 
decorated  with  caps  of  liberty,  re- 
nounced the  sacerdotal  office.  They 
declared  that  the  necessitv  of  comply- 
ing with  the  prejudices  ot  the  people, 
in  order  to  teach  them  the  moral  vir- 
tues and  social  duties,  had  alone 
caused  their  acceptance  of  their  reli- 
gious functions  ;  that  now,  abjuring 
3ie  trade  of  superstition,  they  were 
resolved,  instead  of  Christians,  to  be- 
come men  ;  •  to  own  no  temple  but 
the  sanctuary  of  the  law ;  no  divinity 
but  liberty;  no  object  of  worship 
but  their  country  ;  no  gospel  but  the 
constitution.  These  and  various 
other  declarations  were  despatched 
to  all  tlie  departments  and  municipa- 
lities, to  perfect  the  work  of  the  re- 
volution ;  and  the  day  of  this  event 
was  mentioned  in  the  calendar,  as  the 
day  of  reason.  The  taTis^ulottes,  who, 
in  consequence  of  these  proceedings, 
considered  themselves  authorized  to 
plunder  the  places  of  worship,  di- 
vided with  the  Convention  large  heaps 
of  shrines,  figures,  and  vessels,  hither- 
to used  in  the  offices  of  religion  ;  and 
at  Abbeville  and  other  places,  where 
the  churches  were  still  kept  open, 
the  priests  were  arrested  and  thrown 
into  dungeons.  Nor  can  the  bishop 
of  Moulines  be  passed  by  without  re- 
ceiving the  execration  he  merits. 
This  furious  and  atheistical  fanatic, 
trampling  on  the  cross  and  the  mitre, 
assumed  the  pike  and  the  cap  of  li- 
berty, and  from  his  pulpit  preached 
the  doctrine,  big  witn  horror,  *  that 
death  is  an  eternal  sleep.* 

Fabre  d'Eglantine,  the  new  calen- 
darist,  did  not  live  to  sec  six  months 
of  his  new  era  run  out ;  but  was 
guillotined  with  Danton  and  others. 
On  the  plea  tliat  the  farmers-general 
of  the  public  revenue  had  become  rich 
with  the  spoils  of  the  people,  Robes- 
pierre put  thirty-four  of  them  to 
death  ;  and  20,000,000i.  sterling  are 
said  to  have  been  gained  by  this  dia- 
bolical proceeding.  Meanwhile,  the 
revolutionary  troops,  now  a  mere 
band  of  legalized  robbers,  entered 
each  citizen's  house,  and,  wherever 
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they  found  money,  carried  it  off:  if 
murmurs  arose,  a  guillotine  appeared 
in  tlie  rear  of  the  division  of  the  arm^. 
Tlie  officers  in  those  expeditions,  in 
writing  from  the  country  to  their 
friends  in  Paris,  would  say,  '  We 
have  well  sans-culottized  such  and 
such  a  town  ;  we  have  enlightened  it 
to  the  amount  of  200,000  livres,  in 
vumnoi  #9nfum/,  and  cured  sixty  of 
the  most  diseased  inhabitants 'of  ach- 
ing heads.'  Meanwhile  the  activity 
of  the  guillotine  was  daily  increasing; 
insomuch  that,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  day,  tlie  amount  of  executions 
nad  augmented  to  fifty  and  sixty,  by 
tlie  month  of  May. 

On  the  12th  of  that  month,  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  mur- 
dered king,  was  brouglit  to  trial. 
This  noble-minded  woman,  disdain- 
ing any  concession  which  might  soften 
the  cruelty  of  her  judees,  magnani- 
mously replied  to  the  nrst  interroga- 
tory of  the  court,  *  What  is  vour 
name?*  '  My  name  is  Elisabeth  of 
France,  and  I  am  sister  of  the  mo- 
narch you  murdered,  and  aunt  of  the 
present  king.'  When  charged  with 
having  encouraged  her  nephew  in  the 
hope  of  succe^ing  to  nis  fatlier's 
throne,  she  replied,  *  1  have  conversed 
familiarly  with  that  unfortunate  child, 
who  waa  dear  to  me  on  more  than 
one  account;  and  I  gave  him  all 
those  consolations  which  appeared  to 
me  likely  to  reconcile  him  to  the  loss 
of  tliose  who  had  given  him  birth.* 
Without  further  interrogatory,  she 
was  condemned  and  led  to  the  scaf- 
fold. 

Decadi  was  the  only  day,  for 
months,  in  which  the  operation  of 
the  fatal  axe  was  suspended ;  and,  as 
the  newspapers  of  that  evening  did 
not  contain  the  accustomed  list  of 
victims,  they  were  deemed  propor- 
tionably  dull  by  the  Parisians.  Peo- 
ple looked  over  the  names  of  the  vic- 
tims, as  one  would  the  arrivals  at 
Bath  or  Brighton;  and  unless  the 
readers  were  sufficiently  conspicuous 
to  be  in  danger,  they  perused  them 
with  little  emotion.  The  day  ofj 
doom  to  Robespierre,  tlie  atrocious  I 


author  of  these  sanguinary  see 
was  now  at  liand :  he  liad  no  so^ 
got  rid  of  Danton  and  five  others^ 
expressing  their  fears  that  he  w< 
become  a  second  Cromwell*  tha 
conspiracy  was  formed  amongst 
remaining  members  of  the  Com 
tion,  to  cut  him  off.  Tall i en, 
brother  regicide,  'was  amongst 
first  to  denounce  him  from  the 
bune ;  and  the  whole  assembly  t| 
cried,  as  with  one  voice,  *  Down  m 
the  tyrant  1  Down  with  the  Cr^ 
welir 

Robespierre,  his  brother,  Coiitf  i 
St.  Just,  and  Le  Bas,  were  install 
put  under  arrest,  and  conveyed 
separate  prisons;  but  Robespie 
being  set  free  by  the  keeper  of  I 
Luxeraboure,  in  the  night,  was  ci 
ducted  to  the  hall  of  the  commui 
where  Henriot,  commander  of  < 
national  guard,  Fleuriot,  mayor 
Paris,  and  others  of  his  creatu^ 
had  assembled  forces  for  his  defeni 
This  was  the  critical  moment ;  h 
neither  Henriot  nor  Robespierre  hi] 
self,  had  sufficient  spirit  to  head  tl 
mob,  and  lead  it  against  the  Conve 
tion.  V\hile  they  deliberated,  th< 
opponents  proceeded  to  action, 
proclamation  to  die  Parisians  wi 
made  known  by  torch-light  and  be| 
of  dnim,  in  every  quarter  of  the  citj 
The  rebels  sent  one  out  at  tlie  sam 
time.  It  was  proscription  againi 
proscription.  The  officers  with  til 
respective  proclamations  passed  eao 
other  in  the  streets.  Many  of  tli 
guards  of  these  parties  were  cut  t 
pieces,  or  dreadfully  wounded  by  th 
sabres  of  each  other.  On  the  rlac 
de  Gr^ve,  both  proclamations  wcr 
read  at  one  time ;  that  of  Robespiern 
asserting  that  a  majority  of  the  Com 
vention  had  turned  traitors,  an^ 
would  soon  make  every  patriot  an< 
swer  for  the  smallest  indiscretion  | 
while  that  of  the  Convention  called 
on  every  good  citizen  to  sustain  the 
national  representation,  meiuiced  aS 
it  was  by  rebels  and  faithless  magis^ 
trates.  The  latter  document  won 
the  people ;  and  the  military,  10,000 
in  force,  and  iHio  bad  been  called 
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.  '  '^er  tQ  support  Robespierre,  pro- 
-'Z    to    the    Maison    de  ViUe, 
>»  the  impeached  members  were 
^' zning,  sommoned  all  within  to 
'_-d«"-      llie  outlawed  deputies, 
'  &  Tith  despair  at  this  unexpected 
~    »i  aSTairs,    began  to  lay  violent 
1^  on  themselTes  ;  so  that,  when 
J  ^dannes  entered  the  buildine, 
•  tooiid  Robespierre  with  one  sine 
•>  Qce  blown  away  by  a  pistol- 
'.  and  Couthon  severely  wounded 
a  carringoknife,  which  he  still  held 
-  hand.      Three  others  had  leaped 
'  •>£  a  two-pair-of4tairs  window, 
i  v^ere  miserably  bruised  ;  but  all 
rz  taken,  to  the  number  of  eleven, 
' ;  were  hnrried  off*  on  sledges  to 
-.  piaoe  of  execution,  attended  by 
'  ^tontshing  concourse  of  people. 
-:-  crowd    forced    Robespierre  to 
:1  ap  his  bead,  all  bleeding  as  it 
~  ---  as  he  passed  by  the  church  of 
^.  Madelaine  ;   and  when  the  guil- 
t  De  sevo-ed  it  from  his  body,  the 
: .buses  of  the  people  are  said  to 
^ip  lasted  fifteen  minutes. 
The  Convention  next  chastised  the 
:  Ity  members  of  the  municipality 
vLo'had  aided  the  rebels  ;  and  no 
>^^  than   1^  magistrates  of  Paris 
a^t!^  put  to  death.     Above  4000  per- 
if'V.<.  who  had  specific  charges  against 
ti^em,  were  released  from  prison  ;  but 
Lebco),  the  commissioner  of  Arras, 
"^  had  guillotined  SOO  of  the  inha- 
bitante  without  proof  of  their  crimi- 
Q^ity,  was  executed,  as  also  was  Car- 
rier, the  sanguinary  commissioner  of 
Nantes.    The  year  1 794  closed  with 
tlif-se  proceedings,  and  the  attempts 
nf  the  Convention  to  crush  the  jaco- 
bm  party ;  and  the  year  1795  opened 
with  the  victories  of  the  republican 
army  ander  Pichegru,   in    Holland. 
The  stadtholder   fled    to  England  ; 
and  Ficb^ru  entered  Amsterdam  in 
triumph  on   the   20th  of  January. 
But  the  comparative  tranouillity  pro- 
diced  by  the  last  step  of  the  Conven- 
tion, was  on  the  point  of  being  dis- 
turbed in  the  moat  terrific  manner  in 
May.  00  account  of  the  low  rate  of  pay 
obtained  by  labourers  and  artisans. 
The  Conreotion  wa«  aittmg  on  the 
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19th  of  that  month,  when  100,000 
citizens  took  up  arms,  and  a  band  of 
women  rushed  mto  the  hall,  with  loud 
cries  of  *  Bread  I  and  the  convention  of 
1793  r  The  military  were  called  in, 
when  the  mob  in  their  fury  had  killed 
one  of  the  members  on  the  spot ;  the 
soldiers  fired,  and  tlie  former  scenes  of 
bleeding  heads  carried  on  poles  were 
exhibited  in  every  street  of  tlie  capitaL 
Some  of  the  deputies  themselves  being 
afterwards  accused  of  liaving  organized 
this  insurrection,  they,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  new  French  principles, 
retired  into  an  apartment  of  the 
house  of  assembly,  and  stabbed  them- 
selves. The  son  of  the  late  king, 
known  in  history  as  Louis  XVI L, 
having  died  in  June,  the  French 
rulers  displayed  a  degree  of  returning 
svmpathy,  by  exchanging  the  young 
sister  of  that  prince  (the  present  legsd 
queen  of  France),  for  several  deputies 
and  ambassadors,  who  had  been  deli- 
vered up  to  Austria  by  the  treachery 
of  Dumouriez.  Treaties  having  been 
entered  into  with  Prussia  and  Spain, 
the  new  French  constitution  was 
sworn  to  in  September.  By  this  the 
executive  power  was  henceforth 
lodged  in  five  Directors,  and  the 
legislative  in  two  Councils,  that  of 
ancients,  like  peers,  and  that  of  500, 
like  commons. 

The  year  1 796  commenced  with  the 
entrance  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  an 
obscure  attache  of  the  republican 
army,  upon  his  extraordinary  career. 
He  first  came  into  notice  at  the  battle 
of  Monte  Notte,  and  by  that  victory 
forced  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  cede 
Savoy  to  France.  The  last  royalist 
insurrection  in  the  south  of  France 
was,  just  at  the  same  juncture, 
cnished.  Towards  tlie  close  of  1 795, 
an  expedition  had  been  sent  from 
England  to  aid  the  party  called 
Chouans,  who  were  in  arms  against 
the  republic;  and  the  force  em- 
ployed consisted  chiefly  of  French 
emigrants,  under  the  command  of  the 
count  de  Sombreuil.  They  landed  in 
Quiberon  bay,  and  took  the  fort  of 
the  same  name ;  but  they  soon  after 
experienced  a  melancholy  reverse,  the 
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fort  being  surprised  by  the  repub- 
licans under  general  lloche,  wlio 
killed  or  made  prisoners  10,000  emi- 
grants, Chouans,  and  English,  found 
therein.  The  count  de  Sombreuil, 
the  bishop  of  Dol,  with' the  clergy  vfho 
accompanied  him,  andother'prisoners, 
were  tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  and 
put  to  death  ;  and  before  April,  1 796, 
the  Chouans,  with,  their  chiefs,  Clia- 
rette  and  Stoflet,  were  exterminated. 
In  March,  violent  disputes  arose  be- 
tween that  party  in  the  two  councils 
which  supported  the  Directory,  or 
ministry,  and  that  which,  for  op- 
posing the  Directory,  obtained  the 
title  o£  anti-directoridl ;  and  the  latter 
getting  the  better,  its  members  not 
only  accused  the  Directory  of  ex- 
travagance, and  bad  foreign  policy, 
but,  secretly  instigated  by  two  of  the 
directors  themselves,  Carnot  and  Bar- 
thelemi,  plotted  an  insurrection.  The 
other  three  in  the  Directory,  aided 
by  the  army,  commanded  the  alarm- 
guns  to  be  fired  on  a  sudden,  and 
the  halls  of  the  councils  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  military  force.  General 
Augereau,  who  was  charged  with  the 
execution  of  these  orders,  repaired  to 
the  barracks  ;  and  being  readily  sup- 
ported by  the  soldiers,  he  entered  the 
hall  of  the  500,  and  seized  Pichegru, 
the  president.  Carnot  took  advan- 
tage of  the  tumult,  and  fled;  but 
Barthelemi  calmly  awaited  the  storm, 
and  with  Pichegru,  and  a  number 
of  deputies,  was  transported  to 
Cayenne. 

The  power  of  the  Directory,  or 
rather  of  the  party^of  Barras  therein, 
being  rendered  complete  by  this  vic- 
tory over  the  councils,  it  projected 
new  schemes  of  conquest  to  employ 
the  armies.  A  French  general  having 
been  killed  during  a  tumult  in  Rome, 
1797,  the  French  soldiers  deposed  the 
pope,  and  erected  what  they  called 
the  Roman  republic  1798 ;  and  Swit- 
zerland being  in  like  manner  trans- 
formed into  a  polyarchy,  called  the 
Helvetic  Confederacy,  the  govern- 
ment of  both  was  vested  in  the  French 
officers  and  their  partisans. 

In  the  beginning  of   1798  peace 


was  concluded  between  Austria  and 
France,  and  Buonaparte  returned  to 
Paris.  Not  being  able  to  disband  its 
vastly  numerous  troops,  the  Directory 
permitted  an  invasion  of  England  to 
be  now  talked  of,  merely,  it  would 
seem,  to  employ  the  public  mind ; 
since,  after  an  immense  show  of  pre- 
paration, a  large  fleet  sailed  with 
troops,  under  Buonaparte's  command, 
for  Malta,  and  tlience  crossed  to 
Egypt,  the  obiect  being  to  penetrate 
overland  to  the  Anglo-Indian  terri- 
tory. The  proceedings  of  the  French 
in  Egypt  are  traced  in  the  memoir  of 
Napoleon,  who,  at  the  secret  call  of 
the  abb^  Sieyes,  returned  to  Paris  in 
August,  1799,  and  speedily  put  an 
end  to  the  revolutionary  government. 

Louis  XVII.,  dauphin  and  due  dc 
Normandie,  is  usually  placed  in  the 
list  of  Frencli  kings  by  historians  ; 
in  the  same  manner  that  we  enume- 
rate king  Edward  V.  amount  English 
monarchs.     On  tlie  judicial  murder 
of  his  parent,  1793,  the  unfortunate 
prince,  then  eight  years  of  age,  was 
placed  as  a  state^prisoner,  with  one 
Simon,  a  shoemaker,  a  man  of  drun- 
ken and  other  reprobate  liabits,  wlio 
treated  iiim  with  studied  indignity, 
leaving  him  for  a  whole  year  without 
cleansing  his  room,  or  allowing  htm 
to  change  his  apparel.     Covered  with 
vermin  and  dirt,  and  denied  ever}' 
mode  of  exercise,  he  soon  lost  tlie 
use  of  his  limbs  ;  and,   when  fallen 
into  that  debihtated  condition,  he  was 
roused  from  the  dozings  into  which 
he  habitually  fell,    by   day  and   by 
night,  at  stated  intervals,  to  answer 
to  the  insulting  call  of  his  unfeeling 
guards,  *  Capet,  are  you  there  ?*  When 
scarcely  ten  years  old,  death  (accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  French 
Convention,  as  at  page  25  of  this 
volume)  put  a  period  to  his  suffer- 
ings, June  9,  1795. 

We  have  now  to  return  to  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,  whose  origin  and 
apparently  accidental  rise  to  military 
authority,  are  sketched  in  his  before- 
named  memoir. — (See  Napoleon  Sue 
naparie,)  It  was  in  the  montli  of 
August,  1799,  as  above  stated,  tliat, 
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suspecting  the  existence  of  a  plot  in 
liif  Directory  to  prevent  the  carrying 
C'Oi  of  aDj  such  plan  of  personal  ag- 
raodizement  as  he  had  meditated  in 
l/ji  own  ^b^ialf,  he  secretly  quitted 
\:cs  supreme  command  in  Egypt,  and 
returned  to  Paris.  The  directorial 
B^mbeis  were  too  awe-struck  at 
their  general's  unexpected  arrival, 
to  ask  him  why  he  had  deserted  his 
post ;  and  this  display  of  weakness 
of  the  executive  authorities  gave  an 
ascendant  power  to  the  star  of  Buo- 
ii.-.partey  which  nothing  henceforth 
VZ3  seen  materially  to  cross  or  check, 
nctil  it  had  taken  its  firm  position 
n  the  zenith. 

Lucien  Buonaparte,  tlie  next  bro- 
ther of  the  general,  had  just  been 
e-scted  president  of  the  council  of  Five 
Hundred;  the  military  openly  rejoiced 
u  bis  success  ;  two  at  least  in  the  Di- 
rectory were  his  stanch  friends ;  and 
tiiere  was  no  individual  or  party  in  the 
^tate,  possessed  of  influence  sufficient 
to  oppose,  with  eflect,  any  project  he 
might  devise  for  his  own  aggrandisc- 
Dent.  Accordingl);,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  many  regiments  to  be  re- 
newed by  him,  he  fixed  November 
the  10th,  1799,  for  a  large  assembly 
of  oflkers  at  his  house  in  the  Rue 
io  la  Victoire,  at  six  in  the  morning. 
Moreau,  Macdonald,  Bemadotte, 
were  amongst  those  who  thus  al- 
lowed their  regiments  to  be  reviewed 
ijj  the  Champs  Elys6cs.  At  the  same 
lime  the  council  of  ancients  assem- 
bled in  the  Tuileries,  and  decreed  that 
the  c^ief  command  of  the  armies 
diould  be  given  to  general  Buona- 
parte ;  upon  which  the  general  en- 
t^^rod,  and  in  person  declared  the 
Directory  dissolved.  Buonaparte  now 
took  up  hb  residence  in  the  Tuil- 
eries ;  and  on  the  19th  the  members 
of  both  legislative  assemblies  were 
summoned  thither,  and  placed  in  dif- 
ferent apartments.  Having  brought 
tUc  council  of  ancients  over,  the  go- 
Deral  suddenly  entered  the  room  of 
the  five  hundred,  accompanied  by 
four  grenadiers.  A  fierce  outcry  arose 
of,  •  Drawn  swords  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  laws  ?     Let  him  be  proclaimed 


a  traitor!'  and  many  members  rushed 
on  the  intruder,  one  even  aiming  a 
dagger  at  his  throat,  from  which  dan- 
ger the  grenadiers  forcibly  saved  him, 
carrying  him  out  breathless.  Calm 
in  the  field  of  battle,  Buonaparte  had 
no  idea  of  the  horrors  of  civil  com- 
motion, which  he  was  thus  provok- 
ing; and  he  came  out  staggering 
and  stammering  from  the  five 
hundred,  exclaiming  to  the  soldiery, 
'  I  offered  them  victory  and  fame,  and 
they  have  answered  me  with  daggers  I' 
In  an  instant  after,  the  president 
Lucien  came  out,  much  in  the  same 
manner.  He  liad  refused  to  pronounce 
his  brother  an  outlaw ;  and,  now  leap- 
ing upon  a  horse  in  the  court,  thus 
addressed  the  astonished  soldiery, 
amongst  whom  were  standing  his 
brother,  Augereau,  Talleyrand  and 
Sieyes  :  *  Factious  men  with  daggers 
interrupt  the  deliberations  of  the 
senate — I  authorize  you  to  employ 
force.'  Upon  this  appeal,  Le  Clerc, 
by  Napoleon's  order,  rushed  with  a 
party  of  grenadiers  into  the  room  of 
the  five  hundred  ;  and  after  the  coun- 
cil had  been  driven  out,  some  of  the 
members  escaping  by  the  windows. 
Napoleon,  Sieyes,  and  Ducos,  were 
declared  provisional  consuls  of  the 
state.  Thus  terminated,  without 
bloodshed,  the  revolution  of  the  19th 
of  Brumaire ;  and  on  the  14th  of 
December  it  was  agreed  that  Buona- 
parte should  be  consul-in-chief,  and 
all  power  be  virtually  lodged  in  his 
person. 

It  was  in  1800  that  Napoleon  re- 
solved on  the  adventurous  plan  of 
crossing  the  Alps,  to  attack  the  Aus- 
trians  on  their  own  ground  in  Italy. 
With  60,000  men  he  passed  the  great 
St.  Bernard ;  his  main  body,  of  which 
he  himself  took  care,  havmg  the  gi- 
gantic task  of  surmounting,  with  the 
artillery,  the  huge  barriers  of  the  Al- 
pine chain.  At  St.  Pierre  all  traces 
of  a  road  disappeared.  We  have  to 
think  of  an  army,  horse  and  foot, 
laden  with  all  the  munitions  of  a 
campaign,  having  to  be  urged  up  and 
along  ridges  of  rock  covered  by  eter- 
nal snow,  where  the  goat-herd,  the 
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chamois-hunter,  and  the  smuggler, 
are  alone  accustomed  to  venture,  and 
to  find  a  track  amidst  precipices, 
where  to  slip  a  foot  is  death.  The 
guns  were  dismounted,  and  grooved 
into  the  trunks  of  trees ;  and  not 
less  than  100  soldiers  were  sometimes 
occupied  in  dragging  up  a  single  can- 
non. The  consul  travelled  mostly 
on  foot,  cheering  on  those  who  had 
the  care  of  the  great  guns ;  but  the 
fatigue  undergone  by  one  and  all  is 
not  to  be  described.  The  descent 
from  the  heights  they  had  gained  was 
not  less  difficult  than  the  ascent :  the 
horses,  mules,  and  guns  were  to  be 
let  down  one  slippery  steep  after 
another,  while  the  officers,  and  even 
Buonaparte  himself,  were  content  to 
slide  down  seated,  from  time  to  time, 
for  nearly  100  yards  together.  The 
Austrian  troops  at  Chatillon  received 
the  onset  of  the  invaders  with  about 
as  much  surprise  as  if  they  had 
dropped  from  the  clouds ;  and  at  Ma- 
rengo the  French  soon  after  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Austrian 
general  Melas,  who  brought  40,000 
men  into  the  field.  As  by  this  one 
battle  the  consul  had  regained  nearly 
all  that  the  Frencli  had  lost  in  1 799, 
he  hurried  back  to  Paris,  afler  grant- 
ing an  armistice  to  Melas. 

It  was  now  that  many  fruitless  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  adherents 
of  the  exiled  Bourbons  to  assassinate 
theambitious  general:  amongst  others, 
by  the  ignition  of  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder, at  a  point  where  his  coach 
was  about  to  pass  to  the  theatre. 
But  iutelligence  soon  arrived  at  Pa- 
ris of  Abercrombie's  complete  defeat 
of  the  French  army  in  Egypt,  March 
1801 ;  and  all  Napoleon's  rage  being 
thereupon  directed  towards  Great  Bri- 
tain, 100,000  men  were  in  a  few  weeks 
assembled  on  the  coast  of  France,  pre- 
paratory to  a  descent  upon  England. 
That  hazardous  attempt,  however, 
was  never  made  ;  and  even  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed,  1802,  between 
the  two  nations,  at  Amiens.  Buo- 
naparte now  occupied  himself  in  con- 
solidating his  power.  He  restored 
the  French  church,  though  he  de- 
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clared  himself  an  unbeliever ;  allowed 
the  pope  to  appoint  clergy  to  the  va- 
cant  benefices;    and   drew    up   the 
*  Code  Napoleon,'  the  first  uniform 
system   of  laws  which   the    French 
monarchy  ever  possessed,  and  which 
at  this  day  forms  the  rule  of  a  great 
portion  of  Europe,     He  also  insti- 
tuted the  Legion  of  Honour,  with 
large  national  domains  for  its  main- 
tenance, and  a  cross,  which  entitled 
the  wearer  to  certain  precedence  and 
a  pension.     His  party  next  proposed, 
and  carried  the  point,  that  Napoleon 
should  be  consul  for  life.     As   re- 
spected  foreign  nations,  the  ambi- 
tious consul  seemed  to  consider  all 
Europe  so  completely  humbled  be- 
fore him,  that  it  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  conceal  his  views,  or  retard 
their  execution.     Before  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  had  been  signed,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  declared  president  of  the 
Italian  republic ;  and  he  then  omi^ 
nously  took  possession  of  the  isle  of 
Elba,  reserved  Piedmont,  kept  Hol- 
land in  liis  grasp,  entered  Switzer- 
land, and  annihilated  its  liberty,  and 
authoritatively  disposed  of  the  aflairs 
of  Germany,  as  if  he  had  been  sove- 
reign of  tlie  empire.  He  also  insisted 
that  England  should  resign  Malta  to 
its  knights.    These,  and  a  variety  of 
other  outrages,  equally  offensive  and 
unjustifiable,  at  last  roused  the  spirit 
of  the^ British  nation ;  and  hostilities 
recommenced  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. May.  1808. 

When  the  British,  as  supreme  on 
the  ocean,  had  seized  several  French 
vessels  before  any  formal  declaration 
of  war,  all  the  English  who  hap- 
pened at  the  moment  to  be  in  France, 
were  put  under  arrest  Mortier 
overran  Hanover,  and  the  invasion 
of  England  was  again  planned.  But 
the  spirited  conduct  of  the  British 
on  this  occasion,  raising  in  an  instant 
a  regular  army  of  100,000  men,  a 
militia  of  80,000,  and  volunteer  corps 
to  the  amount  of  850,000,  and  send- 
ing Nelson  with  his  immense  fleet  to 
watch  and  sweep  the  channel  be- 
tween the  countries,  put  an  end  to 
the    consul's  hopes ;    and    hb   at- 
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-tioQ  was  again  occupied  in  de- 
'  tiDg  consptiacies  against  his  own 
.  PicheffTu,  a  general  who  was 
-i^wn  to  mvour  the  cause  of  the 
-nTbons,  and  captain  Wright,  an 
:  irishman,  were  soon  after  found 
-^ti  in  their  prisons :  while  the  in- 
^c1lt  and  noble  dac  d'Enghien  was 

•  nipped  in  a  neutral  territory 
Halen),  brought  to  Vincennes,  and 
v<^  in  the  night  after  a  mock  trial ; 

•  trsnsaction  which  must  for  ever 
in  with  the  deepest  die  the  name 
f  Buonaparte.      On    the   18th  of 

>by,  18U4,  the  consul  assumed  the 
-yenaX  Dignity  ;  and  in  the  cathe- 
-•j  of  Notre  Dame,  taking  the 
"^'ViLs  from  the  hands  of  the  pope, 
>  placed  them  himself  upon  his  own 
'A  his  consort's  (Josephine's)  head. 
:-i  May,  1805,  he  repaired  to  Milan, 
'  d  there  received  the  iron  crown  of 
'  '  Lombard  monarchs,  styling  him- 
"^  f  King  of  Italy.  Sweden,  Russia, 
M  Austria  now  united  with  Eng- 
.i  •:  to  free  from  French  rule  Hol- 
•irl,  Switzerland,  Sardinia,  Italy, 
"1  the  North  German  states.     Na- 

•  Ifon,  according  to  his  practice 
■"f-n  war  was  declared  against  him, 
'  "^lied  to  the  scene  where  he  was 
*'  rst  likely  to  surprise  his  enemies  ; 
-.  id  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  shut 

I*  the  Austrian  general.  Mack,  with 
3>.C)00  troops,  in  the  garrison  of  Ulm, 
v'riich  surrendered  without  a  hlow. 
Mas^ena  was  operating  in  Italy  with 
:i:ccess  against  the  archduke  Charles 
ft  Austria  and  60,000  men  ;  while 
naRhal  Ney  completely  defeated  the 
iirhduke  John  in  the  Tyrol.     Murat 
and  Augereau  were  with  large  forces 
n  Bohemia  and  Swabia ;  and  Buo- 
naparte, triumphant,  and  without  a 
•iditle,    entered   Vienna,  November 
1<^5.     He  was  here  acquainted  that 
N«>l9on    had    totally  destroyed    the 
combined  Spanish  and  French  fleets 
at  TralkJgar,    and    that  Spain  had 
joined  his  enemies. 

Intelligence  so  disastrous,  however, 
9med  as  a  new  stimulus  to  Napo- 
leon's energies.  He  quitted  Vienna, 
and  advanced  on  the  plain  between 
firoon  and  the  village  of  Austerlitz, 


determined  to  bring  the  united  Rus- 
sians and  Austrians  to  a  contest. 
Lannes,  Soult,  Bernadotte,  Murat, 
Oudenot,  and  Davoust,  were  in  com- 
mand under  him  ;  and  on  the  other 
side  were  the  emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  with  the  archdukes  Charles 
and  John.  The  sun  rose  with  un- 
common brilliancy  on  the  2nd  of 
December ;  and,  from  the  issue  of  that 
day's  conflict,  the  '  sun  of  Austerlitz' 
has  long  since  passed  into  a  proverb 
amongst  the  French.  From  the 
heights,  the  aUied  emperors  were 
doomed  to  witness,  on  this  fatal  day, 
the  total  ruin  of  their  armies.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they 
rallied  some  fragments  of  their  forces 
around  them,  and  effected  their  re- 
treat: 20,000  prisoners,  forty  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  all  the  Russian 
standards,   remained  with  the  con- 

3ueror.  Such  was  what  the  French 
elighted  to  call  '  the  battle  of  the 
Emperors.*  A  treaty  soon  followed 
this  decisive  victory.  Russia  re- 
turned home,  and  Austria  yielded 
Venice  to  the  French  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria. 
Joseph  Buonaparte  was  now  made 
king  of  Naples ;  Murat  grand  duke 
of  Berg ;  Napoleon's  sister,  Elise, 
princess  of  Lucca;  Pauline,  prin- 
cess of  Gustalla ;  and  Louis  Buona- 
parte, king  of  Holland.  A  new 
order  of  nobility  was  created  :  Tal- 
leyrand, Bernadotte,  and  others,  were 
made  princes ;  the  most  distinguished 
marshals  received  the  title  of  duke ; 
and  a  long  array  of  counts  filled  tlie 
lower  steps  of  the  throne  ;  all  with 
extensive  grants  of  land  in  the  con- 
quered countries. 

In  1806,  a  bookseller,  named  Palm, 
a  subject  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  was 
seized  by  Buonaparte's  emissaries  for 
a  libel  upon  him,  and  shot  All 
Germany  was  in  an  uproar  on  hear- 
ing of  so  unjust  an  act ;  and  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who  had  long  wished  to 
shake  off  the  French  yoke,  now  join- 
ed the  allies.  Napoleon  instantly 
marched  to  Nuremberg,  the  residence 
of  Palm,  and  principal  store-place  of 
the  Prussians,  blew  up  the  magazines 
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there,  and  completely  defeated  the 
Prussian  forces  at  Jena,  under  the 
old  duke  of  Brunswick, who  was  early 
carried  off  the  field  wounded  in  the 
face,  and  was  refused  by  the  heartless 
victor  a  deathbed  in  his  native  city. 
Napoleon  entered  Berlin,  and,  as  had 
been  his  practice  in  every  conquered 
city,  sent  off  the  best  statues  and 
pictures  of  the  royal  galleries  to  Paris, 
depriving  even  the  mausQlcum  of 
Frederick  the  Great  of  the  hero's 
sword  and  orders.  He  next  ad- 
vanced against  the  Russians ;  and  liav- 
ing  beaten  their  forces  at  Friedland, 
the  emperor  Alexander  sued  for 
peace,  which  was  granted,  and  ratified 
by  the  emperors  upon  a  raft  on  the 
river  Niemen,  near  Tilsit,  1807— a 
meeting  which  ended  in  a  singular 
friendship,  inasmuch  as  it  was  agreed 
that  Napoleon  should  espouse  Alex- 
ander's sister,  and  tliat  the  two  should 
divide  Europe  between  them  I  Eng- 
land now  saw  France,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, and  Prussia,  league  to  destroy 
her  commerce,  by  what  Napoleon 
termed  the  *  continental  system  ;* 
whereby  no  British  manufactures 
were  to  be  received  into  either  of 
those  states.  Earl  Cathcart  was  in- 
stantly despatched  with  a  fleet,  to 
compel  tlie  Danes  to  surrender  their 
shipping,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the 
lianas  of  Napoleon  ;  and  after  bom- 
barding Copenhagen,  he  was  allowed 
to  carry  away  the  wliole,  to  the  in- 
expressible disappointment  of  the 
French  emperor. 

Under  the  plea  of  compelling  Spain 
to  adopt  the  continental  system.  Na- 
poleon sent  a  large  force  into  that 
country  and  Portugal.  John,  king^of 
Portugal,  departed  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, with  all  his  family,  to  his  colony 
of  Brazil;  and  Charles  IV.  of  Spain 
was  forced  by  the  French  to  abdicate 
his  crown  in  favour  of  Joseph  Buo- 
naparte. Murat  was  raised  to  the  thus 
vacated  throne  of  Naples.  This  was  in 
1808.  Before  the  middle  of  the  year, 
however,  the  Spaniards  rose  in  small 
parties  upon  their  invaders,  so  that 
no  French  soldier  dared  to  go  out 
alone ;  and  the  streets  of  most  towns 


were  red  each  morning  with  thi 
sassinations  of  the  previous  n 
Still  the  main  body  of  the  Span 
were  in  alliance  with  their  op| 
sors ;  and  when  sir  Arthur  Wclh 
landed  in  the  bay  of  Mondega 
found  Junot  ready  to  oppose 
with  an  immense  k>rce.  Sir  Ar 
drove  the  marshal  back  upon 
bon  ;  but  when,  in  consequenci 
the  convention  of  Cintra,  sir  J 
Dalrymple  was  called  before  a  cc 
martial  in  England,  and  sir  An 
subpoenaed  as  a  witness,' tlie  coranr 
devolved  on  sir  John  Moore, 
poleon,  who  liad  Icil  Paris  for  £ri 
to  be  assured,  in  an  interview  i 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  that  no  ass; 
was  to  be  apprehended  on  his  u 
hurried  towards  Spain ;  and  ha^ 
entered  both  Saragossa  and  Mad 
advanced  to  meet  sir  John.  \ 
Soult  was  already  in  array  against 
English,  who  retreated  towards  < 
runna,on  hearing  of  thesuperior  ni 
hers  of  the  enemy.  AtCoruuna,Mo 
engaged  Soult,  but  fell,  mort; 
wou  nded,  Jan  uary,  1 609.  Hist  ro< 
nevertheless  embarked  for  Englo 
in  safety ;  and  the  French,  in  adnii 
tion  of  his  heroism,  erected  a  mor 
ment  over  his  remains.  Napolc 
hurried  off  to  Paris,  on  finding  v 
declared  against  him  by  Austri 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  period 
gained  a  victory  over  tlie  archdu 
Charles  at  Eckmuhl,  and  re-enter 
Vienna.  So  far  successful,  he  i 
turned  to  the  Tyrol,  where  the  bra 
mountaineers  had  risen  under  Hof( 
to  shake  off  the  Bavarian  yoke ;  ai 
this  rebellion  being  suppressed,  i 
defeated  the  archduke  again  at  W 
gram,  taking  *20,000  prisoners,  at 
all  his  artillery.  Meanwhile,  in  tl 
peninsula,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  lu 
returned  to  take  his  command,  ar 
defeated  Victor  at  Talavcra,  for  wliic 
he  was  created  lord  Wellington.  Tl: 
Austrians  being  again  compelled  i 
sue  for  an  armistice,  the  duke  ( 
Brunswick-Ocls  escaped  by  a  mos 
masterly  retreat  to  England;  an 
Schill,  who  had  heroically  tried  t 
rouse  the  Prussians  against  Uic  Frend 
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had  penned  at  Stralsund.  As  the 
pope  (Pius  VIL)  would  Dot  agree  to 
i^ppose  the  English,  Napoleon  de- 
cked the  papal  power  at  an  end, 
asd  conveyed  his  holiness  a  prisoner 
'u)  Footainebleau. 

Id   April,    1810,  the  emperor  di- 
Tore^  his  queen  Josephine,  to  marry 
Maria  LK>uisa,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  who  in  the  next 
jear  gave  birth  to  a  son,  styled  king 
of  Romew    He  then  removed  his  bro- 
tber  Louis  from  the  throne  of  Hol- 
land,   and    added    that   country   to 
Irance.     Lord  Wellington  in   1812 
oade  great  progress  in  the  work  of 
u-iving  the  French  out  of  Spain,  de- 
feaUDg  them  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Ba- 
dajoz,  and  Salamanca;  and  in  May 
of  tiiat  year.  Napoleon  was  obliged 
vhoUy  to  turn  his  attention  from  tlie 
peniosala.       Hurrying   to   Dresden, 
accompanied  by  the  empress,  he  sum- 
moned the  emperor  of  Austria,  the 
kings  of  Prussia,   Naples,  Wurttem- 
ber;:;.  and  Westplialia,  to  meet  him, 
and  declared  was  against  Russia.     He 
instaDily  commenced  a  march  upon 
Moscow  ;  but  found  the  enemy  every 
where   retreating   before  him,  after 
bumiog  each  city  and  town  through 
which  he    had  to  pass.      At  Smo- 
lensko   and   Borodino,  the   Russian 
general  attacked  him,  occasioned  him 
great  loss,   and  theii  retreated.     At 
length,   September   14,  he  reached, 
with  his  immense  force,  a  hill  over- 
looking Moscow,  when  he  speedily 
ooticed  that  no  smoke  issued  from 
the  chimneys  of  the  houses  ;  and  on 
entering  the  place,  it  was  found  de- 
serted by  all  but  the  very  lowest  and 
most  wretched  of  its  vast  population. 
In  the  pillage  which  succeeded,  there 
▼ere  few  soldiers  who  did  not  clothe 
tliemselves  in  the  silks  and  rich  furs 
of  the  evacuated  warehouses;    but 
what  was  J^apoleon's  perplexity,  on 
being  roused  from  his  bed  during  tlie 
night  after  hi's  arrival,  to  witness  the 
conflagration  of  the  city.     Moscow 
was  at  every  point  in  flames ;  and  it 
was  now  clear  that  Rostopchin,  the 
foveraor,  bad,  before  quitting,  under^ 
mined  the  place.     *  These  are  indeed 


Sc3rthians!*  exclaimed  Napoleon,  as 
he  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Pe- 
trowsky,  a  league  distant :  *  this  bodes 
great  misfortune !'  Although  he  kept 
up  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness  m 
presence  of  tlie  army,  and  even  li- 
censed *  Le  Tli^&tre  Franfais  k 
Moscow,'  he  secretly  brooded  over 
his  inevitable  downial.  He  lutstily 
tried  negotiations  with  the  Russian 
generals  in  the  neighbourhood :  but 
finding  all  in  vain,  he  conceived  the 
plan  of  sectjring  a  retreat  to  Poland, 
where  he  hoped  to  remain  unmo- 
lested until  the  spring.  But  to  exe- 
cute this,  required  all  his  art  and  vigi- 
lance. His  tirst  object  was  to  deceive 
the  Russians  by  sending  all  his  baggage 
and  plunder  on  the  Smolensko  road, 
together  with  his  sick  and  wounded, 
whilst  he  himself,  with  his  serviceable 
troops,  should  push  on  to  Minsk, 
where  extensive  depots  liad  for  some 
time  been  formed,  and  where  he  ex- 
pected to  be  reinforced  by  Victor, 
and  what  remained  of  Sl  Cyr*s  divi- 
sion. He  at  the  same  time  attempted 
to  deceive  Kutusov  with  regard  to 
his  intentions,  as  if  he  meant  to  force 
his  way  through  the  Russian  army, 
to  get  possession  of  Kaloiiga,  and 
there  to  winter,  in  the  most  fertile 
province  of  the  Russian  empire. 
For  this  purpose  he  detached  Murat 
upon  that  route,  with  orders  to  keep 
up  a  protracted  warfare  ;  but  evident- 
ly intending  to  sacrifice  that  division 
of  the  army,  whilst  the  other  should 
secure  its  retreat.  For  all  this,  how- 
ever, Kutusov  was  prepared,  and 
therefore  ordered  general  Benning- 
sen  to  set  off  with  a  sufficient  force 
to  engage  Murat ;  a  measure  which 
was  followed  by  the  total  defeat  of 
that  general  at  Malo  Yarraslovitz. 
The  intelligence  of  this  event  was 
like  a  thunderclap  to  Napoleon,  who 
saw  tdat  not  a  moment  was  now  to 
be  lost  in  ulterior  proceedings,  his 
attempt  to  deceive  having  recoiled 
upon  himself.  In  fact,  that  division, 
which  he  intended  to  cover  his  re- 
treat, could  no  longer  be  serviceable 
to  him;  the  whole  Russian  army 
was  now  in  motion,  and  he  had  no 
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route  left  but  over  that  waste  of  de- 
solation which  his  own  troops,  and 
the  Russians,  had  prepared  for  his 
retrograde  movement. 

Napoleon  began  his  retreat  Oct.  23, 
with  his  own  division  of  the  army: 
and  as  Smolensko  was  the  nearest 
spot  to  which  he  could  direct  his 
route  with  any  hopes  of  escape,  his 
troops  were  ordered  to  advance  in 
that  direction.  But  to  drag  on  their 
weak  and  exhausted  frames  was  al- 
most impossible ;  as  even  in  this  early 
stage  of  their  movements,  they  were 
actually  feeding  upon  the  cavalry 
horses,  which  were  dying  daily  by 
hundreds,  already  feeling  the  in- 
fluence of  the  hyperborean  winter 
which  was  setting  in.  Napoleon 
seems  at  this  period  to  have  made 
preparations  for  his  own  personal 
escape  from  dangers  which  now  he 
not  only  foresaw,  but  whose  pressure 
he  actually  felt ;  for,  like  his  meanest 
soldier,  he  was  obliged  to  bivouac 
upon  the  snow,  with  no  other  cover- 
ing than  the  tempestuous  and  wintry 
heavens.  Indeed  his  situation  must 
have  been  dreadful,  if  he  had  any 
feelings  of  conscience  to  add  to  those 
of  his  body ;  when,  during  those  hor- 
rible nights  of  the  extremest  cold,  his 
famished  followers  attempted  to  light 
fires,  and  huddled  round  the  half- 
kindled  billets,  but  died  by  hundreds 
in  the  few  short  hours  of  rest,  leaving 
on  many  spots  nothing 'but  ghastly 
circles  of  corpses  at  the  morning 
dawn.  He  was  indeed  now  compelled 
to  share  in  those  miseries;  for,  on 
one  occasion  in  particular,  his  shiver- 
ing troops  actually  obliged  him  to 
pull  off  the  warm  mantle  in  which 
he  was  wrapped,  on  horseback— a 
situation,  too,  which  he  was  forced 
to  assume,  from  their  unwillingness 
that  he  should  ride  in  a  close  car- 
riage, defended  from  those  inclemen- 
cies under  which  his  troops  were 
sinking  even  close  to  his  side.  To 
follow  the  dismayed  and  ambitious 
chieftain,  and  the  various  divisions 
of  his  army,  step  by  step,  through- 
out the  whole  or  their  manifold  suf- 
ferings, would  fill  a   volume;    we 


must,  therefore,  proceed  shortly   to 
state,  that  early  in  November.  Bean- 
hamois,  with  liis  division,  was  driven 
upon  Smolensko,  after  several  severe 
actions,  particularly  on  the  7th  and 
8th  of  the  month,  at  the  passing  oF 
the  Vop,  where  he  was  obliged    to 
leave  the  greater  part  of  his  artiJlery 
behind.     Indeed  great  blame  is  justly 
imputed  to  Napoleon   for  bringin<^ 
from  Moscow  so  vast  a  mass  of  heavy 
matiriely  the  delay  occasioned  by  the 
transportation    of    which    was    one 
great  cause  of  the  final  destruction 
of  his  army,  either  by  their  pursuers 
or  the  weather.      'Ihrough   various 
suflTerings,  and  harassed  by  Cossacks 
who  killed  every  straggler.  Napoleon, 
at  the   head  of  6000  chosen  horse, 
pushed  on,  leaving  his  daily  diminish- 
ing main  force  to  follow  as  it  cguld, 
and  arrived  on  the  9th  of  November 
at  Smolensko,   where  he  fixed   his 
head-quarters ;    but    in   such  haste 
had  he  prosecuted  his  journey,  that 
he  was  totally  ignorant,  not  only  of 
the  fate  of  several  divisions  of  his 
army,  Iwit  even  of  the  movements 
and  positions  of  the  pursuing  Rus- 
sians.    On  his  arrival  at  Smolensko, 
he   could    not    muster    more    than 
60,000,    out   of    100,000  of   which 
his  troops  consisted  on  leaving  Mos- 
cow ;    and    even    of  these   a  great 
portion  were  still  in  danger,  particu- 
larly Ney's  division,  of  15,000,  who 
formed  his  rear-guard,  about  a  day's 
march  from    head-quarters.     From 
Smolensko  he  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  retire,  giving  directions  to  Davoust 
to  remain  with  his  division,  and  to 
destroy  the  place  previously  to  leaving 
it,  which  was  to  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  other  divisions  had  set  oflT  for 
Krasnoy  ;  towards  which  place  him- 
self marched,  on  the  18th  November, 
at  the  head  of  his  imperial  guard, 
which  was  the  only  part  of  his  troops 
that  seemed  either  to  possess  any  sort 
of  fidelity  towards  his  person,  or  to 
preserve    its    subordination.      The 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Krasnoy 
were,  at  this  moment,  occupied  by 
general    Miloradovitch ;   whilst  the 
grand  Russian  army,  under  Kutusov, 
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cs  nov  pushing  on  with  the  greatest 
.crity«  in  hopes  of  overtaking  the 
'2K)eror  even  before  he  could  leave 
>'^:>lieD&ko  ;    movemeots    which    it 
r&    executing    with     comparative 
'  iiiCT,    b^ng     well    clothed,    and, 
^.<'<eover,  accustomed  to  the  climate, 
-4  lo  the  rigours  of  the  season.     In- 
i'-ni  so  rapid  was  its  advance,  that 
Na^ioieon  had   scarcely    arrived    at 
x-i&noy,   before    he   understood    it 
■  35  dose  at  hand.  It  was  necessary, 
"r**ver,  that    he    should   wait  for 
'iTOQst,   and  therefore  he  made  as 
:    d  a  disposition  of  his  force  as  the 
:'"»nd,  and  the  state  of  his  troops, 
liid   permit;  at   the    same    time 
-iing  particular  care  to  provide  for 
^  -  retreat,  in  case  of  necessity,  by  se- 
c'jring  some  important  positions  on 
•J-p-  road  to   Orcha.     On  tfie  17th 
DiToost  s  corps  was  well  advanced  to 
;<  m  Napoleon  ;  but  the  latter^s  situa- 
:  m  was  extremely  critical,  as  M ilora- 
:i>Yhch  had  postCKi  b'ls  troops  so  as  to 
;^rmit  him  to  pass  the  Russian  line, 
^nd  then  to  attack  him  on  his  flanks 
3iKt  rear,  which  was  put  in  execution 
^ith  great  judgment,  about  a  mile 
lod  a  half  from  Krasnoy.     Tlie  corps 
<*(  Daroust  was  soon   thrown  into 
confusion ;    and   Miloradovitch    in- 
siaotly  rushing  forward,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  and^  sabre,  the  whole 
•lirision    fled    towards    the     head- 
quarters of  Napoleon,  who  was  then 
in  the  midst  of   his  guards.       No 
sooner  did  the  emperor  discern  the 
fate  of  the  day — indeed  he  did  not 
•:Tcn  wait  for  that — than  he  set  off 
It  a  full  gallop  with  his  whole  suite ; 
thus  abandoning  a  part  of  his  army 
to  which  he  had  hitherto  affixed  so 
much  consequence,  and   leaving  to 
the  fury  of  an   incensed  enemy    a 
field-marshal  whom   he  had  always 
affected    to    regard     with   pectiliar 
eteem.  The  complete  destruction  of 
Davoust's  corps  succeeded  to  the  ac- 
daim  ofvictoiy  from  the  Russian  lines. 
Tlie  cries  of  his  deserted  and  dying 
soldiew  roust  have  followed  the  flying 
staps  of  Napoleon  ;  but  he  was  deaf 
to  the  appeal  and  was  seen  no  more. 
TTie  wretched  few  who  escaped  the 


swords  of  their  conquerors,  sought 
shelter  in  the  woods  which  skirt  the 
Dnieper,  and  there,  wounded,  starv- 
ing, and  naked,  laid  them  down  under 
the  frozen  thickets,  and  soon  forgot 
the  unfeeling  conduct  of  their  leader 
and  their  own  miseries  in  the  sleep 
of  death. 

At  length  Napoleon  arrived  at 
the  banks  of  the  Beresina,  having 
his  army  in  two  separate  bodies. 
Here  he  found  the  bridges  all  broken 
down  ;  and  while  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  construct  a  temporary  one, 
the  Russian  army  was  advancing  in 
great  force.  Wi ttgenstein,  who  com- 
manded, now  ordered  the  Cossack 
hettman  Platov  to  push  forward 
towards  Bernsoff,  whilst  himself,  on 
the  26th,  advanced  towards  Vesselovo 
and  Stondentze,  where  Napoleon 
was  erecting  bridges,  at  one  ot  which 
places  he  hoped  to  catch  him.  The 
latter  village  was  first  attacked  and 
carried,  and  the  whole  of  the  French 
troops  in  that  quarter  taken  prison- 
ers ;  but  it  being  soon  ascertained 
that  Napoleon  was  not  there,  Platov 
was  sent  across  the  river  to  join 
Tchitchagov,  whilst  Wittgenstein 
proceeded  to  Vesselovo.  The  em- 
peror, however,  soon  appreciated  the 
danger  of  his  situation  ;  and  the  mo- 
ment that  his  bridge  in  this  quarter 
was  passable,  he  ordered  over  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  his  guards,  to  insure 
his  safety.  Having  tnen  crossed  with 
his  principal  officers,  he  was  followed 
by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  the  sol- 
diery, who  rushed  upon  the  bridge 
in  such  numbers,  that  the  way  be- 
came completely  choked.  Tlie  Rus- 
sians came  upon  this  impeded  mass 
almost  by  surprise  ;  when  thousands 
plunged  into  the  river,  and  the  whole 
scene  became  one  of  the  most  tu- 
multuous horror.  Napoleon,  the 
bettet-  to  aid  his  own  escape,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  situation  of  his 
troops,  now  ordered  the  bridge  to 
be  fired ;  by  which  means  such  of  the 
men  as  were  not  drowned  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians,  who  also 
got  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  French  baggage   and  artillery. 
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For  half  a  square  mile  leading  to  the 
bridge,  the  carriages  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  so  closely  locked,  that 
neither  man  nor  horse  could  find 
his  way  between  them ;  5000  men 
were  killed  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
the  same  number  were  drowned,  and 
upwards  of  13,000  were  taken  pri- 
soncrs. 

The  emperor  still  continued  his 
flight ;  and  as  he  hurried  onwards, 
he  was  assailed  witli  reports  of  the 
overthrow  of  one  general,  the  sur- 
render of  another,  and  the  hemming 
in  of  a  third.  He  heard  that  Victor, 
in  crossing  the  Beresina,  over  a  bridge 
intended  solely  for  waggons  and  can- 
non, had  lost,  from  overloading  it, 
many  thousand  men  in  an  instant, 
with  the  best  of  his  artillery.  *  'Jlic 
scream  that  rose  at  the  moment  of 
the  fall  of  the  bridge,*  writes  an  eye- 
witness, *  did  not  leave  my  ears  for 
weeks  :  it  was  heard  clear  and  loud 
over  the  hurrahs  of  tlie  pursuing  Cos- 
sacks, and  above  all  the  roar  of  the 
Russian  artillery;'  and  when  the  Bere- 
sina  thawed  after  that  winter's  frost, 
36,000  bodies  were  found  in  its  bedl 

The  cold  was  still  intense,  both  to 
the  flying  Napoleon  and  his  far- 
behind  main  army;  and  amid  the 
latter,  discipline  could  with  difficulty 
be  kept  up.  The  artillery  was  every- 
where abandoned  ;  the  horses  sank 
and  stiffened  by  hundreds  and  by 
thousands;  while  the  starving  sol- 
diery slew  others  of  these  animals, 
that  they  might  drink  their  warm 
blood,  and  wrap  themselves  in  their 
yet  reeking  skins.  The  assaults  of 
the  Cossacks  continued  as  before. 
The  troops  oflen  performed  tiieir 
march  by  torch-light,  with  the  hope 
of  escaping  their  merciless  pursuers ; 
when  they  lialted,  they  fell  asleep  in 
hundreds  to  wake  no  more — their 
enemies  found  them  frozen  to  death 
around  the  ashes  of  their  watch-fires ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  a  party  of  poor 
famished  wretches  were  found  en- 
gaged in  broiling  the  flesh  of  their 
dead  comrades!  Flocks  of  wolves 
followed  in  the  \  track  of  the  dying 
army,  and  even  entered  France  in 


pursuit  of  the  small  portion  wi 
eventually  escaped  destruction .  W 
all  these  horrors  were  from  titm 
time  told  to  Napoleon,  he  mtc 
peevishly  exclaim,  *  Why  "will 
disturb  my  tranquillity  ?  I  dc 
to  know  no  particulars.  Why  ^ 
you  deprive  roe  of  my  tranquiJJit 
On  December  4,  he  arrived  at  Sm 
gonie ;  when,  judging  the  period 
be  favourable  to  his  own  pcrsoi 
escape,  he  appointed  Murat  nis  lU 
tenant-general,  and  then  adopting  i 
disguise  of  a  servant,  and  accomi 
nied  by  Caulincourt,  he  entered 
sledge,  in  which  he  was  drawn  acre 
the  snows  to  Wilna,  where  he  ;i 
rived  on  the  7th.  lie  staid  not 
moment  at  this  place,  but  pushed  c 
with  great  rapidity  to  Warsaw,  \ihci 
he  arrived  on  the  1 0th  of  Decern  be 
From  Warsaw  he  speedily  set  off'  f< 
Dresden;  and  then,  travelling  i:i 
pidly  by  way  of  Leipsic  and  Moiits 
arrived  at  Paris  on  the  18th  of  Dc 
cember,  which  city  he  entered  at  mid 
night.  When  the  army  he  had  thu 
disgracefully  deserted  reached  Ira ncii 
it  was  found  reduced  from  d0(),<)()(| 
to  less  tlian  50,0001  Such  is  the 
price  at  which  ambition  does  not 
hesitate  to  purchase  even  tlie  clianco 
of  wliat  the  world  calls  gkrtf! 

So  vast  however  was  the  influence 
of  this  singular  man  over  the  French 
people,  that  he  was  still  able  to  raise 
by  a  new  conscription  350,000  elfcc- 
tive  soldiers!    Finding  Prussia  had 
joined  the  Russians,  and  tliat  all  were 
marching  towards    France,   he  wiis 
soon  at  tlie  head  of  his  new  army  in 
Saxony,  and  gained,  with  little  ad- 
vantage, the  battles  of  Lutzen  and 
Bautzen.    Though  a  congress  was 
held  at  Prague,  to  bring  about  a 
general  reconciliation,  it  terminated 
without  any  such  result ;  and,  Aus- 
tria now  joining  the  enemies  of  Na- 
poleon, the  battles  of  Dresden,'CuIm, 
and  last  of  all  Leipsic,  displayed  to 
his  view  that  his  only  security  lay  in 
retreat.     He  offered  to  cede  nil  his 
cont^uests,  and  to  keep  only  France 
within  the  Rhine,  but  in  vain ;  the 
allied  monarchs  would  not  listen  to 
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I  oi :  and   when   the   Germans  had 
•T?d  him  over  their  ^vouritc  river, 
I  .r  natural  boundary  of  their  coun- 
7, 33  uniTersal  thanksgiving  to  the 
'  'jzi  of  battles  was  offered  up,  amidst 
r^of '^The  Rhine!  the  Rhine T 
Napoieoo  was  now  to  see  all  his 
^.HLer  allies,   and    all  on  whom  he 
'  J  hoperiously  trampled,  in  venge- 
J  array  against  him.      Holland  re- 
d,rd  its  stadtholder;  Hanover  re- 
'  T3d    to     its     English    possessor ; 
t*7iii3wick,  and   the   other  German 
^.:z.<,  followed   the  same  example; 
>  Tyrolese    were  in   arms ;    even 
Mtrat,'  Ills  own  creature,  offered  to 
'3  Anstria  to  overwhelm  him  ;  the 
Adriatic   was    free ;    and   in    Spain, 
.  ni  Wellington  was  driving  out  the 
"sinoDt   of  the   French  army,  and 
^rcatening  to  advance  upon  Paris, 
^  Section    too   was  discovered  in 
r.'SQce  itself;   Bordeaux  and  other 
■portant  cities  were  known  to  in- 
jLe  to  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
/•  urbons :  add   to  this,   the  allied 
i^^-sians,  Prussians,  and  Anstrians. 
7tfre  about  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and 
'  pf>rDach  tlie  capital :  in  a  word,  as 
Napoleon  afterwards  declared  at  St, 
-iciena,  'he  felt   the  reins  slipping 
'■  m  his  bands !'  But  he  by  no  means 
;  elded  to  despair.     lie  headed  his 
rxjps,  fought  at  Briennc,   La  Re- 
tt lere,  Soissons,  and  Laon  :  and,  sure 
f  success,  refused  to  negotiate  with 
'.h  enemies  until  it  was  too  late. 
He  was    at     Troyes   when    he  re- 
r^Wed  the  news  of  the  entrance  of 
•2e  allies    into    Paris ;    and  hurry- 
'j^z  OB  horseback  to  Fontainebleau, 
liiich  he  reached  late  at  nieht,  he 
iLf re  ordered   a  carriage,  and,  with 
Caulaincourt    and    Berthier,    drove 
towards  Paris.    Nothing  could  shake 
lus  belief  that  he  was  yet  in  time ; 
antil,    while     changing     horses    a 
fpw  miles  from  the  capital,  general 
lielliard  came  up,  at  the  head  of  a 
colomn  of  c&yalry,  and  stated  tlie 
kt    Leaping  from  the  coach,  he 
ht-^,  *Why  are  you  here,' Belliard  ? 
wliere  arc  the  enemy  ?  where  my 

iteMortier?'     Belliard.  walking 


by  his  side,  told  him  the  events  of 
the  day.  He  strode  on  towards 
Paris,  crying  *  You  should  have  held 
out  longer,  you  should  hav^  raised 
Paris,  go,  go ;  I  see  every  one  has 
lost  his  senses  !  This  comes  of  em- 
ploying fools  and  cowards.'  With 
sucn  exclamations  Napoleon  hurried 
on,  dragging  Belliard  with  him,  until 
they  were  met  by  the  first  of  the  re- 
treating infantry.  *  In  proceeding 
to  Paris,'  said  their  leader,  *  you  rush 
on  death  or  captivity.'  At  these 
words  Buonaparte  sank  at  once  into 
perfect  composure,  gave  orders  that 
tiie  troops,  as  they  arrived,  should 
draw  up  behind  the  Essone,  despatch- 
ed Caulaincourt  to  Paris  to  say  he 
would  accept  whatever  terms  the 
allied  sovereigns  might  offer,  and 
turned  again  towards  Pontainebleau. 
The  reply  from  Paris  was  that  he 
must  abdicate,  before  any  terms  could 
be  oflFered :  so  that,  after  in  vain 
trying  to  induce  his  marshals  to  lead 
his  troops,  under  his  own  head  com- 
mand, upon  Paris,  he  renounced  the 
crown  of  France  in  a  solemn  deed. 
The  emperor  Alexander,  and  king  of 
Prussia,  who  were  at  M.  Talleyrand's 
hotel  in  the  capital,  agreed  instantly 
tliat  Napoleon  should  keep  his  title 
of  emperor,  and  have  full  sovereignty 
over  the  little  island  of  Elba,  with 
a  suitable  allowance  of  money  ;  that 
the  empress  should  have  the  duchy 
of  Parma  ;  and  that  all  the  Buona- 
parte family  should  receive  pensions. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  1814,  the 
fallen  emperor  desired  the  relics  of 
his  imperial  guard  might  be  drawn 
up  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle  of 
Fontainebleau.  He  advanced  to  them 
on  horseback  ;  and  tears  dropped 
from  his  eyes  as  he  dismounted  in  the 
midst.  •  All  Europe,'  said  he,  'has 
armed  against  me;  do  not  lament 
my  fate:  be  faithful  to  the  new 
sovereign  whom  your  country  has 
chosen.  I  will  record  with  my  pen 
the  deeds  we  have  done  together.  I 
cannot  embrace  you  all,'  he  continued, 
taking  the  commanding  officer  in  his 
arms,  *  but  I  embrace  your  general. 
Bring   hither   the  eagle.      Beloved 
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eagle!  may  the  kisses  I  bestow  on 
you  long  resound  in  the  hearts  of 
the  brave.  Farewell,  my  children, 
fore  well  my  brave  companions — ^sur- 
round me  once  more,  —  farewell  T 
Amidst  the  silent  but  profound  grief 
of  the  party,  he  hurried  into  the  car- 
riage which  was  waiting  for  him,  and 
commenced  his  journey  to  the  coast ; 
not,  however,  without  having  made 
the  painful  observation  that  his  do- 
mestics, almost  to  a  man,  had  forsaken 
him.  He  called  aloud  for  Constant, 
his  head  valet,  on  takins  his  seat  in 
the  vehicle ;  but  that  faithless  ser- 
vant had  concealed  himself,  that  he 
might  not  be  obliged  to  follow  him 
to  Elba,  though  he  had,  on  the  prece- 
ding day,  received  from  him  a  present 
of  50,000  francs.  Count  Bertrand 
was  the  most  distinguished  person  of 
the  fallen  emperor's  immediate  suite. 
Napoleon  passed  through  Mon- 
targis  on  tlie  2-2d  of  April,  in  a  car- 
riage-and-six,  with  about  25  horse- 
men behind  him.  Four  commission- 
ers (Russian,  Austrian,  English,  and 
Prussian)  were,  with  their  suites,  in 
about  twenty  carriages,  with  the 
baggage,  suite,  and  newly-«ppointed 
domestics  of  the  ex-emperor.  The 
foot-guards  of  the  town  were  drawn 
out  under  arms,  but  as  the  procession 
passed  gave  no  sign  either  of  appro- 
tNition  or  the  contrary.  The  people 
of  Lyon  incessantly  cried  out,  *  Vive 
le  Roi  I'  as  the  cortege  passed  into 
and  out  of  their  city ;  and  Napoleon,, 
knowing  that  the  soutli  of  France  was 
unfavourable  to  his  cause,  became 
alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  as- 
sumed Uie  costume  of  an  Austrian 
officer,  and  begged  to  sit  as  one  in- 
cognito at  tlie  commissioners'  table 
at  meak.  It  was  at  the  inn  of  La 
Caladre,  a  little  village  of  Provence, 
that  he  displayed  the  greatest  timidity. 
The  hostess,  not  recognising  him, 
came  into  his  room,  calling  out  '  The 
Emperor  is  a  villain,  and  we  hope  to 
catch  him  here  that  we  may  drown 
him  I'  Napoleon  hereupon  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink,  turned  away  to 
a  window  and  wept,  and  soon  after 
occupied  himself  in  devising  the  most 


singular  costumes  for  disguise .  V^ 
left  a  few  minutes  in  a  room  by  1 
self,  he  was  heard  to  exclairr 
agony, '  Oh !  Richard,  Oh  1  mon 
L'univers  t'abandonnel'  and  «i 
joinine  his  suite  again,  he  said,  *  Z 
kill  themselves  for  love,  —  fij 
They  kill  themselves  tliat  they  i 
not  live  dishonoured — weaknc 
But  to  survive  the  loss  of  an  em  i : 
and  the  outrage  of  one's  cone^ 
poraries — that  is  true  courage !' 

His  fears  were  not  always  chinn 
cal.  In  one  place,  when  the  tr 
stopped  to  change  horses,  a  won 
approached  one  of  the  commission 
and  said, '  In  the  name  of  Hea  v 
sir,  eive  us  leave  to  plunder  hij 
you  have  as  much  reason  to  coniph 
of  him  as  we  have.  It  is  not  criiol 
but  justice.'  At  Montelimart, 
took  it  into  his  head  that  the  co 
missioners  themselves  were  s^oi 
either  to  poison  or  to  drown  niri 
he  would  now  therefore  eat  nothii 
unless  prepared  by  the  master 
bakers,  who  had  accompanied  hi 
from  Paris,  and  acted  as  his  coo 
Calling  for  M.  Chaubane,  tlie  Inri^ 
lord,  he  asked, '  At  what  time  shall 
arrive  at  Avignon?*  'To-morroi 
about  six  or  seven  in  the  mornins 
'  I  shall  arrive  in  davlight,  then  :  th 
roads  must  be  very  bad.'  *  They  nr 
not  good,  sir.'  mpoleon,  then  pnf 
ting  liis  hand  to  his  forehead,  uttere 
these  broken  expressions:  *Six  o 
seven  in  the  morning :  it  will  be  day 
broad  day.  The  people  of  Avignoi 
still  love  the  maintenance  of  gran 
deur,  even  to  folly  ;  their  heads  ar< 
hot,  elevated,  like  the  natives  o 
Provence.  In  tliat  country  is  the 
famous  glacihe,  I  do  not  wish  to 
enter  Avignon.  Let  horses  be 
brought  without  the  ramparts— it  is 
there  they  shall  be  changed.' 

Avignon  had  suffered  so  much 
from  the  Revolution,  that  it  re- 
garded the  fall  of  Napoleon  as  the  mo* 
ment  of  its  returning  prosperity  and 
happiness.  The  imperial  insignia 
had  all  disappeared,  and  the  wliite 
cockade  was  in  every  hat,  when,  on , 
Sunday  the  2Sd,  three  carriages  en*  I 
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tend  the  town,  beariDg  the  imperial 
2TIM&.  *  Down  with  the  tyrant  V  be- 
csme  the  uniTersal  cry ;  and  the 
Bntesh  officer  in  command  of  the 
ricon  was  deeply  affected  when  he 
»v  it  probable  that  the  whole  party 
Bight  be  overpowered  by  the  furious 
BM^.  in  spite  of  the  guarantee  given 
bf  the  allied  powers  for  the  safe  con- 
duct of  Napoleon.  Urging  onwards, 
L^reCore,  the  three  carriages,  he  re- 
mained with  his  men  in  Avignon, 
cotil  the  arriiral  of  that  wherein 
Baonaparte  was ;  and  terrific  in- 
teed  was  the  tumult  when  it  entered 
the  town.  Men  and  women  sur- 
>anded  the  vehicle,  calling  out  for 
mdr  ^ildren  and  relatives,  victims 
'I  bis  ambidoD,  and  complaining  of 
all  the  injuries  they  had  endured. 
Already  one  man  liad  seized  the  han- 
dle of  the  carriage-door,  when  a  ser- 
Tant  of  Napoleon,  who  was  sitting 
otk  the  box,  attempted  to  draw  his 
sabre  to  defend  his  master.  '  Foolish 
man !'  exclaimed  the  English  officer, 
'stir  not! — and  vou,  friend,'  said  he 
to  the  man  at  the  door,  *  remember 
be  B  a  prisoner  already.'  Napoleon, 
letting  down  the  coach-glass  in  front, 
vith  much  agitation  cried  out  three 
times  to  his  domestic  to  remain 
qaiet,  and  then  made  signs  of  thanks 
tu  the  officer,  who,  seeing  the 
crowd  hesitate,  ordered  his  troop  to 
tace  about,  and  clear  the  streets. 
Tnts  was  effected  with  a  speed  little 
expected  by  the  gallant  commander ; 
and  he  then  ordered  the  postilions 
10  drive  away  at  full  gallop.  Napo- 
leon having  only  time  to  exclaim 
from  the  coach-window,  '  Bien 
oblige  r  General  Bertrand  was  in 
the  left  comer  of  the  carriage;  but 
be  did  not  stir,  nor  utter  a  word, 
while  all  this  was  passing.  At  Don- 
me  and  Aix,  the  party  was  received 
vith  every  mark  of  liatred ;  and  on 
quitting  Orcon,Napoleon,  giving  him- 
^if  up  for  Tost^  changed  his  carriage, 
name,  and  dress,  to  escape,  if  possi- 
ble»  the  danger,  which  became  every 
nioatemore  alarming.  He  arrived 
at  Fnjns,  dressed  as  an  Austrian 
officer,  with  a  Russian  pelisse ;  and 


on  his  head  he  wore  a  Prussian  cap, 
adorned  with  a  very  large  white 
cockade!  In  this  strange  garb  he 
was  completely  disguised:  besides, 
he  had  a  grisly  beard,  his  eyes  were 
hollow,  and  his  aspect  was  that  of 
one  wholly  beside  himself.  He  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  make  but  one  step 
from  the  carriage  to  the  ship  which 
was  to  carry  him  to  Elba.  I'he  bad 
state  of  the  roads  making  it  advisable 
to  bring  up  the  English  frieate  Un- 
daunted, to  St.  Rapheau,  rather  than 
to  St.  Tropez,  the  cortege  arrived  in 
the  former  village  (the  very  spot  at 
which  Buonaparte  hiad  landed  from 
Egypt)  on  the  27th  of  April.  On 
that  day  the  four  commissioners,  and 
captain  Usher  of  the  Undaunted, 
dined  with  the  ex-emperor ;  and  on 
the  foUowing  morning  early,  the  whole 
went  on  board  the  frigate.  Of  the  pas- 
sage to  Elba,  and  the  occurrences  in 
that  island,  until  the  return  of  the  ex- 
emperor  in  the  next  year  to  those  in- 
viting shores  which  were  ever  in  his 
view,  an  account  will  be  found  in 
the  before-named  memoir  of  Napo- 
leon. 

Meanwhile  Louis  XVIII.,  the 
brother  of  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVL,  and  uncle  of  the  equally  un- 
happy Louis  XVII.,  had  been  re- 
stored to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
and  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  in  a  few 
days  after  tlie  departure  of  Napo- 
leon. That  prince  had  been  known 
as  'Monsieur*  during  his  brother^s 
life,  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  Revo- 
lution, had  shown  himself  the  friend 
of  rational  reform.  When  com- 
pelled, through  jacobin  violence,  to 
emigrate,  1791,  he  took  up  his  abode 
successively  at  Verona,  Venice,  some- 
where in  Germany,  and  then  at  War- 
saw, and  Mittau.  By  the  treaty  of 
Tibit,  however,  1807,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  continent ;  and  an 
asylum  being  thereupon  offered  him 
by  the  British  government,  he  re- 
moved to  England,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  village  of  Hartwell,  two 
miles  from  Aylesbury,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire.   There  he  resided  with  a 
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few  attendants,  scarcely  to  be  digni- 
fied witii  the  name  of  a  court,  until 
his  restoration  in  1814;  and  during 
his  sojourn  of  seven  years  at  Hart- 
well,  he  acquired,  by  his  remarkably 
easy  temper  and  condescending  man- 
ners, the  esteem,  not  to  say  the 
affection,  of  most  of  his  neighbours. 
The  poor  of  Hartwell  are  still  in- 
debted to  Louis  XVIII.,  for  the 
annual  proceeds  of  100/.,  appro- 
priated to  the  purchase  of  clothing 
«tc.  The  duke  of  Clarence,  after- 
wards king  William  IV.,  was  the  ad- 
miral appointed  to  convey  king  Louis 
to  his  own  shores ;  and  the  heir  of  the 
Capets  had  no  sooner  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  than  he  issued 
a  decree,  wherein  he  declared  him- 
self a  constitutional,  not  an  absolute, 
monarch ;  promised  a  total  oblivion 
of  die  past ;  and  intimated  that  he 
should  be  sliortly  ready  to  offer  to 
the  French  people  a  charter,  wherein 
the  riglits  of  the  three  estates  re- 
spectively would  be  found  carefully 
regarded.  The  charter  was  accord- 
ingly promulgated  in  a  few  days ; 
and  it  is  a  sufficient  compliment  to 
tlie  good  sense  and  even  the  wisdom 
of  Louis  XVIIL,  to  state,  that  the 
document  is  still  (save  a  few  not 
very  important  alterations  made  in 
1830)  the  fundamental  law  of  France. 
King  Louis  was  meditating  some 
extremelv  rational  schemes  for  carry- 
ing out  the  charter  he  had  so  judi- 
ciously granted,  when  he  was  as- 
tounded by  the  intelligence  tliat  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte,  having  escaped 
from  Elba,  had  landed  in  the  south 
of  France,  and  was  on  the  full 
march,  with  all  his  own  revolted 
troops,  towards  Paris.  The  king, 
in  his  anxiety  to  display  to  the  old 
friends  of  Napoleon  his  wish  to  bury 
animosities,  had  kept  about  his  per- 
son, and  even  advanced  to  high  offices 
and  dignities,  many  of  the  marslials 
created  by  that  personage ;  and, 
amongst  these,  marshal  Ney  stood 
foremost  to  asssure  his  majesty  that 
he  need  fear  nothing— 'for  that, 
sooner  than  France  should  again  be 
deceived  and  ruined,  he  would  head 


the  army  then  around  Paris,  meet 
the  disturber  of  nations,  and  bring 
him  cooped  in  an  iron  cage,  to  be 
presented  at  the  foot  of  his  throncfA 
With  his  usual  sagacity,  how^ever, 
Louis  resolved  not  to  wait  at  the 
Tuileries  for  the  arrival  of  the  enemy 
of  his  house,  however  well  caged  he 
might  be  by  the  matshal  of  his  own 
creation;  and  he,  without  loss  of 
time,  began  a  journey  to  Ghent,  us 
to  a  place  whence,  if  necessar)',  he 
could  easily  be  carried  back  into 
England. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1815,  having 
narrowly  escaped  a  French  ship  of 
war.  Napoleon  landed  at  Cannes, — the 
day  of  the  violets,  the  secret  symbol  of 
his  return, — and  with  800  soldiers 
began  his  march  towards  Paris.  As 
he  proceeded,  he  was  joined  by  the 
labouring  population,  and  succes- 
sively by  each  troop  of  soldiers  sent 
to  crush  his  progress  :  even  marshal 
Ney,  in  spite  of  his  sworn  fidelity  to 
Louis  XYIIL,  and  of  his  promise 
to  bring  the  disturber  caged  as  a 
wild  beast,  to  the  feet  of  his  ma- 
jesty, joined  his  former  master 
at  Auxerre.  On  the  19th,  Napo- 
leon slept  once  more  in  the  chateau 
of  Fontainebleau  ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  he  advanced  through 
the  forest  towards  Paris,  in  full  know- 
ledge that  marshal  Macdonald  was 
marching  with  a  large  force  to  oppose 
him. 

It  was  about  noon  when  the  mar- 
shaPs  troops,  listening  with  delight 
to  the  loyal  strain  of  *  Vive  Henri 
Quatre,'  perceived  suddenly  an  open 
carriage  among  the  trees,  coming  at 
full  speed  towards  them,  followed  by 
a  handful  of  Poles  with  their  lances 
reversed.  The  little  flat  cocked-hat, 
the  gray  surtout,  the  person  of  Na- 
poleon, was  recognised.  In  an  in- 
stant the  men  burst  from  their  ranks, 
surrounded  him  with  cries  of  *  Vive 
TEmp^reur,'  and  trampled  their 
white  cockades  in  tlie  dust.  On 
that  same  day  Napoleon  entered 
Paris,  and  found  in  the  apartments 
of  the  Tuileries,  which  thy  King  had 
just  vacated,  a  brilliant  assemblage 
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'  tSBote  vbo  had  formerly  filled  pro- 
^  antt  places  Id  his  own  coiincUs^  all 
-^nm  to  sttpport  his  cause.  In- 
xed  ail  France  seemed  in  his  &Tour, 
wie  the  ancient  loyal  provinces  of 
Bnttnyand  La  Vendue;  where  the 
rmiud  of  legitimacy  was  raised 
-.csist  him  by  the  Chouans,  and 
=&3taiDed  by  them  during  his  rule 
"i  'SO  himdred  days.' 

It  was  from  foreign  nations  the 
^^eatiuoiia  exile  had  most  to  fear ; 
iT'i  be  was  hardly  reseated  on  the 
'inwe,  iHien  he  learned  that  he  must 
::^tain  it  against  the  united  Aus- 
'rsm,  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Eng- 
''a;  and  his  preparations  to  meet 
•:  i  gigantic  GODfedenicy  were  most 
"^^reecic.     By   Ma^,   1815,  he  had 
"^scd  370g000  men  in  arms,  including 
«■  lOO  cboaen  veterans,  in  the  most 
"iWsdid  state  of  equipment  and  dis- 
^'^^ime,  a  large  and  brilliant  force  of 
s'llfT,  and  a  train  of  artilleiy  of 
:n:portioiiable  extent  and  excellence ; 
:zd  ba:nng,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
v^amp-de-Mai,    made  all  his    ad- 
>»oti  swear  to  a  new  constitution, 
^  set  oir  for  the  Netherlands,  ez- 
tiiiaing  as  he  entered  his  carriage, 
I  go  to  mcBsare  myself  against  Wet- 
bftonT     Blochei's    army  of  Prus- 
'jos,  100,000  in  number,  communi- 
aced  on  the  right  with  the  left  of  the 
Aa^o-Belgian   ann^r  of  the   duke 
^  Wellii^ton,  which  consisted  of 
05,000  En^ish,  5000  Bninswickers, 
aad  a  moUej  host  of  Belgians  and 
sthers,  in  all  75,000.    On  the  16th, 
a  Qnatre  Bras,  Amand,  and  Ligny, 
nrioas  contests  took  place,  and  the 
ioas  was  great  on  both  sides ;  the  gal* 
^t  duke  of    Brunswick  fell,   and 
Biticfaer  was  more  than  once  in  im- 
mient  danger,  and  obliged  at  once 
to  retreat ;  a  course  which  the  duke 
of  W^eUington  followed,  in  order  to 
Rt  his  position  on  the  plain  of  Water- 
loo, vhicb  he  had  previously  hoped 
Bigbt  be  tfoe  spot  of  conflict. 

At  Jength  the  18th  of  June  arrived ; 

foi  Napoleon^  who  had  feared  the 

£i^  vould  retreat  till  the  Rus- 

Biiaibould  came  up.  was  delighted, 

nnkbing  the  emineoee  of  La  Belle 

roL  m. 


Alliance,  to  behold  the  duke's  army 
dnwn  out  upon  the  opposite  side^ 
waiting  his  attack.  '  At  last,  then,' 
he  ezdaimed,  / 1  have  these  English 
in  my  grasp  I'  It  was  about  noon, 
when  the  rain,  which  had  been  inces- 
santly fidling  for  thirty  hours,  had 
abated,  though  the  weather  continued 
gusty  and  stormy,  that  Jerome  Buona- 
parte began  the  battle.  The  English 
formed  in  squares,  and  defied  all  their 
enemy's  efibrts.  The  next  attempt  was 
made  on  the  British  centre,  by  cuiras- 
siers and  infantry;  but  Ihe  English 
heavy  cavalry  made  them  retreat,  and 
in  pursuing  them  the  gallant  Picton 
was  killed.  The  third  assault  was 
against  the  British  right,  where  the 
in&ntry,  in  a  double  line  of  squares, 
pbced  chequerwise,  with  thirty  field 
pieces  before  them,  were  drawn  up. 
The  French  cuirassiers  drove  the 
artillerymen  from  their  guns,  and  then 
rode  fiercely  to  within  ten  vards  of 
the  squares  behind.  In  an  instant  a 
most  deadly  musket  fire  began  from 
the  latter,  and  this  magnificent  force 
was  almost  annihilated .  The  French 
cannonade  now  opened  so  furiously 
along  their  line,  tnat  the  duke  made 
the  English  lie  flat  on  the  ground 
for  a  space,  to  diminish  its  eflects. 
He  had  lost  10,000,  and  Buonaparte 
15,000  men. 

It  was  six  in  the  evening,  and 
Napoleon  saw  that  a  decisive  blow 
must  be  given,  before  the  Prus- 
sians should  arrive.  He  therefore 
brought  up  his  guard,  the  flower  of 
his  army,  and  urging  them  to  charge 
boldly  under  Nev,  retired  to  the 
heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance  with  a 
spy-glass.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
hereupon  dismounted,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  line.  No- 
thing could  witlistand  the  assault  of 
the  British,  for  the  first  moment  act- 
ing on  the  oflensive.  Tlie  old  guard 
gave  way.  Napoleon  from  his  sta- 
tion observing  what  was  doing,  turned 
suddenly  pale,  and  exclaimins, '  Tout 
est  perdu  1'  galloped  off"  to  Charleroi. 
At  the  critical  moment  of  the  shak- 
ing of  the  old  guard  by  this  attack  in 
front,  Blucher  was  seen   emerging 
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with  his  cohimns  from  the  neighbour- 
ing woods  :  whereupon  tlie  fatal  cry 
of,  *Sauve  qui  peut!'  ran  through 
the  French  army,  and  all  was  over. 
Blucher  agreed  to  pursue  the  fugi- 
tives, while  the  duke  rested  his  men ; 
and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  this 
elorious  victory  had  left  the  latter 
loser  15,000  slain.  The  duke  and 
one  other  officer  alone  came  off  with- 
out injury.  Buonaparte's  loss  was 
45,000.  On  the  night  of  the  20th, 
Napoleon  arrived  alone  in  Paris ;  on 
the  22nd  he  signed  another  act  of 
abdication,  in  favour  of  his  son ;  and 
he  was  then  requested  by  the  pro- 
visional government  of  Fouch^,  Uar- 
not,  and  three  more,  to  retire  to 
Malmaison.  Fouch^,  having  recom- 
mended him  to  escape  to  America, 
informed  the  English  government  of 
what  he  had  advised  ;  at  Rochefort, 
consequently,  when  he  hoped  that 
the  Bellerophon,  under  captain  Main- 
land, would  receive  him  as  a  freeman, 
he  was  told  he  must  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  English  government. 
He  appealed  from  on  board  that  ves- 
sel to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England, 
calling  him  *  his  most  generous  ene- 
my*, but  it  was  decided  he  should  be 
exiled  to  St.  Helena  ;  and  the  Nortli- 
umberland,  commanded  by  admiral 
sir  George  Cockburn,  was  appointed 
to  convey  him  thither  forthwith,  ac- 
companied by  four  of  his  friends  and 
their  families,  Bertrand,  Montholon, 
I^scasas,  and  Gour^ud,  a  surgeon, 
and  twelve  domestics.  Of  the  re^ 
mainder  of  the  life  of  this  extraordi- 
nary person  some  account  is  given  at 
the  close  of  his  so  often  alluded-to 
memoir.  That  is  a  personal,  the 
above  a  political,  history  of  tlie  man. 

Upon  this  second  subjugation  of 
the  '  modem  Charlemagne,'  Louis 
XVIII.  was  a  second  time  restored 
to  sovereign  power ;  and  of  his  period 
of  rule,  a  sketch  will  be  found  in  the 
closing  portion  of  king  George's 
reiffn. 

Russia  undek  Paul  I.  and  Alex- 
ander I.— Paul  I.  Petrovitz  suc- 
ceeded his  mother,  Catherine  II.,  on 
the  Muscovite  throne,    1796.      His 


czanna  was  a  princess  of  W'lirtj 
burg,  and  niece  of  the  king  of  Vrw 
Paul  took  an  active  part,  at  h'n 
cession,  in  the  general  confedcrad 
European  monarchs  against  rc\ 
tionary  France  ;  and  sending  Suvi 
with  an  immense  force  into  1| 
that  general,  in  conjunction  with 
Austrians,  drove  the  Frencli  tr< 
almost  entirely  from  the  peiiiii&j 
Another  Russian  army  was  at 
same  time  despatched  to  join 
English  in  Holland,  with  a  vie« 
attack  thenortliern  frontier  of  Frai 
But  on  a  sudden,  influenced  by 
solicitations  of  a  beautiful  wonn 
who  liad  been  sent  bv  the  cabin ei 
Paris  to  the  court  of  St.  Petershi 
to  second  the  labours  of  diploni^ 
intriguers,  Paul  recalled  liis  troo 
made  peace  with  tlie  revoliitioni 
government  of  France,  and,  witl| 
corresponding  audacity,  seized  e\M 
Englisn  ship  tiiat  chanced  to  be 
his  ports,  and  sent  oflTtiie  sailors  ii 
Siberian  exile.  This  and  other  1^ 
extravagancies  of  the  emperor,  so 
caused  a  conspiracy  against  him  i 
the  part  of  his  own  nobles,  who  wci 
as  a  body,  hostile  to  French  intercji^ 
and  especially  opposed  to  tiie  pn'i 
ciples  of  the  Revolution.  Paul  wi 
at  his  palace  of  Michailov,  in  bo 
when  some  young  men  of  his  cont 
who  had  purposely  intoxicated  then 
selves  at  an  entertainment,  arrived  \ 
the  place  in  the  night  of  Marcli  '21 
1801.  Generals  Subov  (the  Inst  \i 
vourite  of  Catherine  II.)  and  Bei 
ningsen  took  the  lead ;  and,  acconl 
panied  by  Arkamakov,  an  aidc-d^ 
camp,  who  daily  made  reports  to  ih 
czar,  induced  the  valets  of  the  rova 
sleeping-apartments  to  open  the  do<)i 
by  telling  them  it  was  already  six  ii 
the  morning  instead  of  two.  Tin 
servants,  on  seeing  the  party  enter  ii 
arms,  escaped ;  but  an  husf ar,  who  wai 
in  the  anteroom,  resisted,  and  wal 
cut  down.  Benningsen  and  Suhoi 
now  rushed  forward  to  the  czar*^ 
cliamber ;  and  Subov,  not  seeing  him 
in  his  bed.  cried  *  Good  God  !  he  iwH 
escaped  ! '  Benningsen,  however^ 
more  composed,  having  made  a  care^ 
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^'srcb,  dscoTered  Paul  croticlied 
^1  a  screen.      ApproacLiiog  liino, 
-ooDced  to  bim    that    he  -^iras  a 
cjfT,  in  the  name  of  liis  son,   the 
;^r   Alexander,      that      his     life 
^  be   respected,     bu^    that    he 
<  sake  no  resistance.     P&ul  made 
a^w«r;  bat  it  was   easy  to    per- 
-^  bj  the  Simmering  oi    a  siogle 
:-t-hiDp,  that  his   confusion    and 
^'ff  were  extreme.        While    Ben- 
.rsen  was  ezaniining;  the  room,  to 
•  i  against  aurpiise,   Paul  had  auf- 
a  time  to  recover  ;   and  advanc- 
-  in  bis  ni^tcap  to  the    middle  of 
room     (having    a    flannel    gown 
"  wn  over  bis  shoulders,   and  being 
..'Ut  either  shoes  or  stockingsX  he 
^  T.f  bis  rebellious  officers,   *  What 
"'*  I   done   to  you,    sirs,   to  merit 
^  conduct  r      The    only  reply  of 
-^T  vras,  *  For  these  four  yeare  you 
^^   xortuxed   usV     and    as   several 
--.r^  acxxEzAy  dnink.en   conspirators 
-tjss^  the  chamber  at  the  instant, 
^•.t«v    departed    in     search    of  the 
raad^dnke  Alexander,    vrho,  aware 
'^  the  plot,  was,  with  his  consort  and 
,    -±  brother  Constantine,  in  an  apart- 
'    ^  e&t  of  the  palace  below.     Amongst 
'■^  newly^rrived  portion  were  seve- 
•ai  oflhsers,  burning  with  rage  against 
'Jie  czar  lor  tuiving  been  deprived,  on 
account  of  aUeged  misconduct,  of  mili- 
tary rani ;  and   Benningsen,  seeing 
^3421  begin  to  resist,  entreated  him  to 
-*e  paa^ve.     A   general  of  artillery, 
Prince  Tatchvil,  flew  upon  the  czar 
^th  snch  violence,   that  he  threw 
^  down,  and  severely  wounded  him 
isdnst  a  marble  table  ;  and  four  or 
^^e  others   instantly,   in    the    most 
cowardly  manner,  assailed  him  while 
^iog  prostrate,  overturning  both  the 
^enea  and  the   lamp,    so  that  the 
rawn  vas  in  complete  darkness.   Ben- 
mogsen  had  scarcely  time  to  run  to 
ti»  corridor  for  a  light,  when,  on  his 
Mum,  he  perceived  the  czar  lying 
00  the  ffiound,  strangled  with  a  aash. 
Paul  b^  made  but  a  shght  resistance 
10  this  last  brutal  act ;  he  had  only 
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time  to  pray  to  God!'  when  his 
murderers  completed  their  bloody 
work.  The  unfortunate  prince  was 
in  his  forty-eiglith  year. 

Alsxanoee  I.  succeeded  to  the 
throne  upon  the  murder  of  his  fatlier, 
180],  and  instantly  put  an  end  to  the 
war  with  England.  Uniting  witli 
England,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  against 
France,  lb05,  a  campaign  ensued, 
which  was  notably  disastrous  to  the 
allies ;  and  after  their  complete  de- 
feat at  Austerlitz,  Alexander  re- 
turned to  Russia  with  his  shattered 
forces.  Again  joining  with  Prussia 
against  Napoleon, he  was  again  beaten 
witli  terrible  loss  at  Eylau  and  Fried- 
land,  1807 ;  whereupon,  coming  to  an 
armistice,  the  emperors  of  France  and 
Russia  met  in  a  tent  erected  on  a 
raft  in  the  midst  of  the  river  Niemcn, 
and  from  enemies  were  converted 
into  such  ardent  friends,  as  to  agree 
(it  is  said)  to  divide  Europe  between 
them.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  which 
ensued,  showed  Alexander  the  oppo- 
nent of  all  his  former  allies ;  and  for 
five  years  he  acted  in  close  union 
with  Napoleon,  depriving  Sweden  of 
Finland,  and  obtaining  eastern  Gal- 
licia  from  Austria.  In  1812,  how- 
ever, the  autocrat  broke  with  the 
French  emperor,  on  account  of  his 
seizure  of  the  territories  of  his 
brotheMu-law,  the  duke  of  Olden- 
burg; and  allying  with  Sweilcn  (Ber- 
nadotte  being  the  crown-prince),  he 
saw  Napoleon  enter  lib  dominions 
witli  a  vast  force  in  the  month  of 
June.  Alexander  had  long  been  at 
war  both  with  the  Persians  and 
Turks ;  but  he  came  to  terms  with 
the  latter,  in  order  to  contend  the 
better  with  his  active  opponent,  who, 
as  he  advanced  into  Kussia,  found 
every  town  deserted  and  even  burned 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  country 
every  where  about  him  a  desert. 
Alexander  was  with  Bemadotte  in 
Finland,  when  he  heard  of  the  en- 
try of  the  French  into  Smolensk. 
*  Should  Petersburg  be  taken,'  he 
exclaimed,  *  I  will  retire  into  Siberia, 
resume  the  ancient  customs  of  our 
long-bearded  ancestors,    and   return 
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anew  to  conquer  the  empire  !*  '  Tliat 
resoluti  on/  retii  med  the  crown-prhice, 
'  will  free  Europe.*  The  calamitous 
issue  of  Napoleon's  campaign  is  briefly 
treated  of  in  the  reign  of  that  ex- 
traordinary man  :  after  the  entrance 
of  Alexander  with  William  Frederick 
of  Prussia  into  Paris,  at  the  head  of 
150,000  troops,  1814,  the  deposition 
of  the  modern  Charlemagne  followed, 
and  the  two  victorious  sovereigns  paid 
a  three  weeks'  visit  to  England.  The 
congress  of  Vienna  now  agreed  to  the 
union  of  the  better  part  of  Poland 
with  Russia ;  and  on  Napoleon's  re- 
turn from  Elba,  Alexander  again  re- 
paired to  Paris,  with  the  emperor  of 
Austria  and  king  of  Prussia,  and  pro- 
jected the  celebrated  *  holy  alliance,' 
subsequently  entered  into  for  the  pre- 
servation of  universal  peace  on  Chris- 
tian principles/  The  remainder  of 
the  autocrat's  reign  was  occupied  in 
conflicts  with  the  ancient  barbaric 
enemies  of  his  country,  the  Persians, 
Kalmucks,  and  Turks ;  and  he  died  of 
a  fever,  aged  48,  1825.  A  conspi- 
racy of  a  formidable  nature,  having 
for  its  object  the  assassination  of  the 
emperor  and  others  of  his  family,  in 
order  to  place  the  empress  alone 
upon  the  tnrone,  had  long  been  on 
foot,  when  Alexander  died.  No  fit 
opportunity  had  occurred  for  the 
hneuie ;  and  thus,  it  would  seem,  he 
happily  escaped  the  murderer's  hand. 
The  matter  was  discovered  instantly 
after  the  emperor's  decease,  as  will 
be  shown .  W  nen  Alexander  ascended 
the  throne,  the  Russian  empire  was 
nearly  as  it  had  been  left,  a  century 
before,  by  Peter  the  Great;  and 
there  is  no  other  instance  in  history 
of  the  rise  of  an  old  established  na- 
tion, in  the  brief  space  of  twenty- 
five  vears,  from  a  condition  of  com- 
parative rudeness,  incivilization,  and 
insignificancy,  to  a  state  of  positive 
prosperity,  polish,  and  power. 

SWBOEN  UNDER  GOSTAVUS  IV.  AND 

Charles  XIII. — Gustavus  IV.  suc- 
ceeded upon  the  assassination  of  his 
father,  Gustavus  III.,  1792,  and  in- 
stantly evinced  the  greatest  zeal  for 
staying  the  progress  of  the  French 


revolution.  At  length,  in  1803, 
daring  bis  ftiU  resolve  to  support 
gitimacy,  he  made  an  excurs! 
through  Germany,  in  order  to  un 
all  the  princes  of  the  empire  agaij 
Napoleon ;  and  being  infatuated 
reading  Jun^s  '  Commentary  on  \ 
Apocal}'pse,'  he  considered  the  lett 
composing  '  Napoleon  Buonapar 
to  represent  the  mystical  number  6i 
or  mark  of  the  second  beast  of  I 
John's  Revelation ;  and  moreov 
that  he  himself  was  called  on 
overthrow  his  dominion.  So  /irn 
convinced  did  he  become  of  the  trij 
of  his  discovery,  that  he  thou| 
nothing  more  necessary  for  the  t\ 
filment  of  the  prediction,  than  i 
unqualified  refusal  to  treat  wi 
Napoleon.  No  precaution  on  1 
part  would  be  requisite  to  enable  hj 
to  accomplish  the  intention  of  heav« 
Accordingly,  when  besieeed  in  Strc 
sund  bv  a  French  army,  ne  expect* 
the  visible  interposition  of  an  ang 
in  his  behalf.  But  when  tliis  ang< 
who  was  to  be  four  German  miles  i 
height,  did  not  appear, and  tbe  Fren^l 
batteries  were  nearly  completed,  ll 
thought  it  requisite  to  attend  to  hi 
own  safety,  and  forthwith  retreatc 
to  the  island  of  Rugen.  The  kin] 
notwithstanding  these  eccentricities 
had  all  along  been  veiy  popular  wit 
his  people ;  and  the  most  glorious  n 
suits  would  have  taken  place,  had  U 
understood  how  to  profit  by  the  dii 
position  of  his  subjects.  But  hi 
management  of  the  war  in  1808,  tin 
deplorable  state  of  the  finances,  hii 
abandonment  of  even  the  English  al 
liance,  and  his  firm  resolution  to  se^ 
his  country  fall,  rather  than  mak< 
terms  with  the  French,  caused  col 
Aldesparre,  who  commanded  the 
western  army,  to  plan  his  dethrone^ 
ment.  Gustavus  appears  to  have 
discovered  that  danger  was  impend* 
ing,  since  on  a  sudden  he  endeavour- 
ed to  possess  himself  of  the  funds 
deposited  in  the  bank  of  Sweden. 
Having  sent  notice  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  his  intention,  he  arrived  at 
the  bank  with  a  military  escort, 
March  13,  1809,  and  demanded  pos- 
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*&3a  of  the  money ;  but  the  offi- 
■'  jf  the  bukk  baving  apprized  the 
^•iifsof  the  matterj  generals  Kliogs- 
Tst  acd  Adlerkreiitx  raet  the  king  at 
.e  establishment,  and  endeavoured 
'  iLake  him  aware  of  the  impro- 
'.vtf  of    his  conduct.      Gustavus, 

verer,  treated  them  as  rebels,  and 
'^ered  the  soklien  to  remove  them 
'jta  bb  presence  bj  force.  Adlei^ 
•^tz  then  advanced,  seized  the 
t-JC  by  the  breast,  and  cried  with  a 
■Urcice,  *  In  the  name  of  the  na^ 

■c  I  arrest  thee,  Gustavus  Wasa, 
ba  traitor.'  Of  the  soldiers  who 
^■?e  present,  about  fortjr  endeavour- 
-:  t3  defend  the  king ;  but  the  mar 
-'  (y  followed  the  odl  of  the  gene> 
'A  to  cany  into  effect  the  ordeis  of 
•:  diet.  Gnstavus  defended  himself 
r:i  desperation ;  and  it  was  only  by 

te  they  conid  disarm  him.     He 

-e  himself  loose  from  the  hands  of 
^  soldiers,  and  had  very  nearly  es- 
sped,  but  was  again  secured,  and 
icsdned  in  an  apartment,  where  for 
^fral  hours  he  raved  like  a  madman, 
'.-^oiediately  upon  the  arrest,  the 
'  ie  of  Sudermania,  uncle  of  the 
(>  3|,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
*  announced  that  he  had  been  call- 
^  to  tbe  head  of  a  regency.  On 
'^e  24lh  of  March,  Gustavus  was 
.TS'jgfat  to  the  castle  of  Gripehelm, 
*ifre  he  gave  in  his  abdication ;  and 
'^  the  29th  there  appeared  the  deci- 
roa  of  the  diet,  by  which  Gustavus 
v.,  and  all  his  direct  descendants  (a 
'.range  Swedish  political  rather  thaA 
r;al  decision),  were  declared  to  have 
•Heited  their  rights  to  the  Swedish 
::Qvn,  which  same  was  conferred  on 
'-'ic  duke  of  Sudermania,  as  Chaales 
Xlll.  Gustavus  left  Sweden  shortly 
i''^r  his  deposition  ;  and  during  his 
niJe,  he  travelled  through  most  of 
tne  countries  of  Europe,  but  lived 
chiefly  in  the  little  town  of  St  Gall, 
a  Svitzerland.  With  the  unpre- 
tending name  of  colonel  Gustavson, 
be  renounced  all  external  observances 
tbat  might  remind  him  of  his  former 
nnk;  refused  the  appanage  which 
Sweden  offered  him  ;  urged  forward 
>  suit  of  divorce  from  his  wife,  which 


he  succeeded  in  obtaining  1812 ;  and 
declining  all  communication  with,  as 
he  obstinately  refused  all  assistance 
from,  his  own  family,  subsisted  on  the 
produce  of  his  labours  as  an  author, 
together  with  the  little  pension  he 
drew  as  a  colonel.  Among  his  prints 
ed  works,  is  one  which  8ysten.atically 
developes  his  peculiar  religious  and 
political  notions ;  and  it  is  clear  that, 
beyond  an  eccentricity,  amounting 
nearly  to  insanity,  he  was  a  martyr 
to  his  belief  in  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  in  the  passive  ob^ience 
and  non-resistance  of  subjects.  The 
moderation  and  discretion,  as  well  as 
the  stead&st  tranquillity  with  which 
he  endured  his  fall,  did  him  infiuito 
honour  as  a  christian  prince;  and 
when  his  decease  occurred  at  St. 
Gall,  1837,  he  was  very  sincerely 
lamented  by  thousands.  His  son, 
prince  Gustavus,  heir  of  the  line  of 
Wasa,  is  now  a  colonel  in  the  Au* 
strian  service.  Meanwhile  the  duke 
of  Sudermania,  as  before  said,  had 
mounted  the  throne  as  Charles  XII L, 
1809  ;  but  being  already  advanced  in 
years,  and  without  familv*  the  Swedes 
made  choice,  first  of  the  prince  of 
Augustenburg,  and,  on  his  death,  of 
general  Bemadotte,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  military  officers  of  the 
French  republic,  as  crown-prince,  or 
presumptive  heir.  On  the  decease, 
therefore  of  king  Charles,  1618,  ge- 
neral Bernadotte  was  allowed  to  as- 
cend the  throne  of  the  Wasas,  with 
free  inheritance  to  hb  children ;  where- 
upon he  assumed  the  title  of  Ciiarles 
XIV. 

Denm^hk  under  Frederick  VI. 
— We  have  shown,  vol.  ii.  622,  that 
Frederick,  when  prince-royal,  and 
eighteen  years  old,  was  constituted 
regent  of  Denmark ;  and  that  he  act^ 
ed  in  that  capacity  until  the  decease 
of  his  father,  Christiem  VII.,  1808  ; 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  as 
Frederick  VI.  During  the  war  of 
the  French  revolution,  Denmark  ob- 
served a  strict  neutrality;  but  in 
contesting  the  right  of  search,  as  to 
her  mercantile  shipping,  insisted  upon 
by  England,  which  led  her  into  a  d«- 
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Tensive  alliance  with  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Sweden,  she  brought  upon  herself 
the  loss  of  her  east  and  west  India 
colonies,  and  suffered  severely  in  the 
naval  fight  of  Copenhagen,  (Nekon 
being  in  command  of  the  British,) 
1801.  The  treaty  which  ensued  re- 
stored her  colonies  to  her.  The 
peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  in  which 
there  were  secret  articles,  stipulating 
that  the  whole  Danish  navy  should 
be  delivered  over  to  the  French  em- 
peror, occasioned,  however,  a  fresh 
rupture  with  England.  This  com- 
menced with  the  appearance  of  a 
formidable  force,  under  earl  Cathcart 
and  lord  Gambier,  on  the  coast  of 
Seeland,  and  was  carried  to  open 
hostilities  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
Danish  government  to  surrender  their 
fieety  consisting  of  15  ships  of  the 
line,  14  frigates,  and  three  brigs,  as 
well  as  their  timber,  and  the  naval 
stores  then  in  the  yards  and  arsenal 
of  Copenhagen.  Lord  Gambier,  in 
consequence,  bombarded  the  Danish 
metropolis  from  the  2d  to  the  5th  of 
September,  forced  it  to  capitulate 
after  a  considerable  part  of  the  town 
had  been  burned,  and  carried  away 
the  fleet  to  England.  In  November 
following,  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
was  issued  by  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  and  Denmark,  whom  the  out- 
rage at  Copenhagen  had  effectually 
thrown  into  strict  amit^  with  France, 
was  again  stripped  of  her  colonial 
possessions,  and  not  only  lost  the 
islands  of  Anhalt  and  Heligoland, 
but  the  whole  of  her  foreign  com- 
merce. Even  afler  the  destruction 
of  Napoleon*s  armies  in  Russia,  and 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  great 
European  powers  in  1813,  she  could 
not  be  induced  to  renounce  her 
French  alliance ;  and  the  summons 
to  surrender  Norway  to  Sweden  im- 
pelled Jier  still  more  strongly  to  per- 
sist in  that  close  union.  Tiie  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  crown-prince  of 
Sweden  entered  Holstein  and  Schles- 
wig,  and,  by  his  successful  progress, 
terrified  Frederick  into  signing  the 
treaty  of  Kiel,  1814.  In  virtue  of 
its  terms,  Denmark  gave  up  Norway 


to  Sweden,  and  received  Pomer«i 
in  lieu;  but  in  1815,  Pomeranin 
ceded  by  the  Danisli  govern  me  n< 
Prussia,  in  consideration  of  obtair^ 
the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  and  a.  c 
siderable  sum  of  money.  In  mal^ 
peace  with  England,  Frederick 
covered  the  colonial  possessions 
his  state,  but  still  had  to  lament 
loss  of  his  navy,  and  of  the  island 
Heligoland.  From  the  period  of 
victory  of  Waterloo,  1815,  to 
close  of  the  life  of  the  king,  D 
mark  proceeded  in  an  uniform  car 
of  peacefulness  ;  her  connexion  \%^ 
other  nations  having  little  to  do  w 
real  traffic,  through  the  dearth  of  { 
own  staple  products,  but  depend  I 
on  the  hire  of  her  mercliant-sliij 
Denmark  may  be  called  the  carrici 
Europe,  lending,  or  letting  out, 
she  does,  her  numerous  vessels,  \w\ 
their  sailors. 

In  1834  the  States  made  a  m 
division  of  the  kingdom  into  fo 
electoral  districts,  each  of  which  II 
at  present  its  provincial  assembl! 
these  districts  are  the  Danish  islanj 
having  70  representatives.  Jut  la] 
55,  Schleswig  44,  and  Holstein  4 
The  states  of  Lauenburg  are  of  ve 
ancient  foundation :  they  consist 
the  hierarchy,  nobles,  anci  represent 
tives  of  towns,  but  seldom  meet 
full  assembly,  their  affairs  being  dj 
spatched  by  a  deputation  holding  al 
nual  councils  under  the  president 
of  a  marshal.  We  have  shown  (v<j 
ii.  270)  how  Denmark,  in  1660,  b 
came  an  absolute  monarchy,  undi 
Frederick  111. ;  and,  notwithstan^ 
ing  the  above  electoral  arrangement 
the  kings  of  Denmark  are  still,  in  til 
main,  despotic.  As  duke  of  Ho 
stein,  the  Danish  ruler  is  a  memb^ 
of  the  German  Confederationy  an 
furnishes  3900  men  to  the  tent 
corps  of  the  confederate  armv.  (S<i 
Germanic  Confederation,)  The  kin 
of  Denmark  must  profess  the  AiigS 
burg  form  of  faith ;  his  nobility  ar 
comprised  in  one  duke,  19  countj 
and  12  barons;  the  Danish  orders  c 
knighthood  are  the  Elephant,  Dan< 
brog,  and  that  of  *  LUnion  Parfaitc, 
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1  ■  bsl  admittiDg  even  females.  A 
■  ■  jI  jeai^s  iiwome  of  the  govern- 
t  '.'jt  vas  a  million  and  a  half  ster- 
•  ^z,  with  an  expenditure  beyond  it 
• :  being  the  fashion  for  European 
r^^  to  get  into  debt),  of  about 
^  .<X0^  The  island  of  Iceland,  de- 
i-^bed  in  toI.  i.  419,  is  a  colony  of 
Kninark.  King  Frederick  VI. 
i  d  moch  esteemed  by  his  people, 
'<:'-i  71,  Dec-  Sd,  1889;  when  he 
T^  s^icceeded  by  Christiem  VIII., 
-  prpsent  sovereign,  his  nephew. 

PotTUGAl.  tTNDBa  THE  ReGBNCT  OF 

--•Ti  JoAo  Maaia  Jossb.  —  Dom 
Ml  haTing  been  declared  sole  re- 
:  '^t,  in  consequence  of  tiie  insanity 
'*  nis  royal  mother,  Maria  Francisca 
.^siwl  C  1789,  that  prince,  as  the 
;  of  England,  took  a  feeble  part  in 
?  war  with  rerolutionary  France ; 
•^ond  wfaidi,  and  a  forced  treaty  with 
'^^leon,  1804,  nothing  important 
^nrred  until  1807,  when  Napoleon 
':  ''eatencd  Portugal  with  an  invasion, 
•«caose  of  the  prince's  refusal  to 
'fak  his  neutrality,  by  joining  France 
-saiost  Britain.  On  the  assembling 
>t  40,000  Frendi  soldiers  at  Bayonne, 
'.e  En^ish  residents  resolved  on 
.  fitting  Portugal,  and  the  court  on 
''reaping  to  its  colony  of  Brazil ;  but 
vb?n  oo  the  point  of  departure,  the 
fztnt  suddenly  determined  to  make 
accessions  to  Napoleon,  and  even 
-2fned  an  order  for  detaining  the 
t^v  British  subjects  who  had  not  yet 
'inbarked.  Sir  Sidney  Smitli,  with 
lis  squadron,  which  had  come  mainly 
to  aid  the  Portnguese  in  their  escape, 
I  (ockaded  the  Tagus  most  rigorously 
'JjerenpODp  and  thus  shut  in  the 
pnnce*s  fleet ;  and  the  regent,  when 
lie  found  that,  before  his  apologies 
could  reach  Napoleon,  the  emperor 
Ud,  witli  his  usual  fiat,  declared  '  the 
iwuse  of  Braganza  to  be  no  more,' 
?bdly  accepted  the  protection  of  the 
English*  and  was  safely  conveyed 
from  the  coast.  On  his  arrival  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  prince  John  issued  a 
manifesto,  180d  declaring  war  against 
France,  annulling  all  the  treaties  he 
had  been  compelled  to  conclude  by 
Baonapartc  (including  tliat  by  which 
lie  bad  bound  Portugal  to  be  neutral. 


1804),  and  affirming  tliat  he  would 
never  agree  to  a  cession  of  his  coun- 
try. The  events  which  followed  this 
extirpation  of  all  the  wealthy  classes 
of  Portugal  are  connected  with  the 
Peninsular  war.  The  queen  died 
1816  ;  and  great  disturbances  break- 
ing out  in  1820,  tlie  regent  (now 
king  John  VI.),  deemed  it  prudent 
to  restore  order  by  his  presence, 
and  accordingly  returned  to  Lbbon, 
1821. 

Gbbmant  undeb  Leopold  II.  and 
Fbancis  I.— Leopold  II.  succeeded 
his  brother  Joseph  II.,  1790;  and 
having  ruled  the  Tuscans  for  twenty- 
five  years,  was  a  very  experienced 
prince  at  the  time  of  his  accession. 
He  speedily  made  peace  with  tlie 
Turks^  and  brought  the  Netherland- 
ers  to  their  allegiance  by  his  judicious 
policy.  Having  entered  into  an  al- 
liance witli  England,  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  make  a  stand  against  the  en- 
croachments of  France,  when  a  diar- 
rhoea carried  him  to  the  graven  after 
a  brief  reign  of  barely  two  years, 
1792.  His  son,  Francis  I.,  succeeded. 
He  had  been  educated  by  his  uncle^ 
Joseph  IL,  was  with  general  Laudohn 
at  the  taking  of  Belgrade  from  the 
Turks,  1789,  and  had  made  himself 
well  acquainted  with  affairs  during 
his  fiithei^s  brief  reign.  The  first  dis« 
turbance  he  received  was  from  Louis 
XVI.,  whom  the  legislative  assembly 
bad  forced  to  declare  hostilities 
against  him,  in  consequence  of  the 
manifesto  of  his  general,  the  duke  of 
Brunswick.  When  Buonaparte  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  French 
in  that  war,  the  emperor  was  obliged, 
by  the  trea^  of  Campo  Formio,  1 797, 
to  yield  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  Bel- 
gium to  France ;  taking  Venice  and 
Dalmatia  in  exclianee.  In  1799 
Austria  allied  with  Russia  and  Eng- 
land against  France;  but  Francis 
was  still  unfortunate,  and  after  losing 
Lombardy,  was  glad  to  come  to  terms 
with  his  enemy  at  LuneviIIe>  1801, 
whereby  bis  brother  renounced  Tus- 
cany, and  his  uncle  the  sovereignty 
of  Modena.  When  Napoleon  liad 
declared  himself  emperor  of  the 
French,   1804,  Francis  again  joined 
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the  ptu^  against  him ;  but  the  iuue 
was  still  more  unfitvourable  to  him. 
After  his  marked  defeat  at  Austerlitf , 
be  saw  the  ancient  empire  of  Germany 
dissolved,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
Durg,  1805,  was  forced  to  yield  Ve- 
nice and  the  Tyrol  to  the  conqueror. 
He  now  relinauished  his  august  titles 
of  German  and  Roman  emperor,  and 
took  the  more  humble  one  of  heredi- 
tary emperor  of  Austria,  with  which 
his  house  has  ever  since  been  content. 
When  Alexander  of  Russia  and  Na- 
poleon, after  the  treaty  of  Tibit,  were 
devising  changes  which  threatened 
the  subventon  of  his  throne,  Francis, 
ATailing  hiawelf  of  Buonaparte's  em- 
barrassments in  Spain,  beoan  a  fourth 
war  with  his  enemy,  and  that  without 
any  ally,  1809.  All  Germany  now 
took  an  interest  in  the  emperors  pro> 
ceedings ;  and  the  seneral  hatrra  of 
the  French  voke  induced  the  peasan- 
try to  swell  his  ranks,  while  Schill 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick- Oeb 
created  diversions  in  his  favour,  and 
harassed  his  enemy.  Vienna,  how- 
ever, WAS  obliged  to  be  abandoned ; 
but  as  the  Austrians  still  kept  in 
force.  Napoleon  was  not  sorty,  after 
his  victory  at  Wagraro,  to  accept  the 
proffered  armistice  of  the  arcnduke 
Charles,  which  ended  in  the  peace  of 
Schoenbmnn,  1809.  In  1810  Buo- 
naparte married  a  daughter  of  Fran- 
cb ;  and  Austria  was  enabled  to  pre* 
serve  a  neutrality,  as  regarded  the 
contest  between  France  and  Russia, 
until  Napoleon  refused  to  evacuate 
Germanv  in  1818.  Francw  then 
joined  the  Russians  and  Prussians; 
and  after  mainly  contributing  to  the 
victory  of  Leipsic,  saw  hb  troops  en- 
ter the  French  territory,  preparatory 
to  the  fall  of  Parb  to  hb  allies,  1814. 
To  that  capital  he  repaired  in  April, 
to  hold  conferences  with  the  emperor 
of  Russia  and  king  of  Prussia ;  and 
on  hb  return  to  Vienna,  a  grand  con- 
eressof  the  European  powers  opened 
Its  sittings  in  his  presence.  After 
Napoleon's  outbreak  from  Elba,  1815, 
Francb  sent  troops  to  occupy  Lyon, 
while  another  force  drove  Murat  from 
Naples,  and  restored  the  rightful 
king ;  but  from  that  period  until  his 


death  1885,  the  emperor,  deligh 
with  something  like  a  rest  from 
labours,  interfered   not  with  the 
fairs  of  other  states.      He  died  in 
67tb  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
son  Ferdinand  I.,  the  presene  emp 
ror.    The  daughter  of  Francis,  IVJ 
ria  Louisa,  ex-empress  of  France,  ti 
widow  of  Napoleon,  now  duchess 
Parma,  saw  her  son,    the   duke 
Reichstadt,  sink  into  an  early  grav 
1882,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  au  tl 
imperial  fitmily. 

Ths  Siciubs  undxr  FxaDinTAJirD 
— Thb  prince  succeeded   as   Ferd 
nand  IV.  of  Naples,  at  eight  years  < 
age,  when  hb  &ther   receiFed   ih 
crown  of  Spain,  as  Charles  1 1 1 .,  1 75S 
The  marqub  Tknucei,  a  Tery  able  mi 
nbter,  conducted  the  regency  durio| 
hb  minority;  bat  when  Ferdinanc 
was  of  age,  and  had  married  Alaria 
daughter  of  the  empress  Afaria  The- 
resa, and  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette 
of  France,  1768,  his  queen,  as  be  was 
very  careless  respecting  hb  authority, 
ruled  the  state  nearly  until  her  death 
in  1814,  assisted  by  the  various  no- 
blemen who  succeeded  each  other  at 
the  helm.      The  Sicilies  were   go- 
verned in  peace  till  1777,  when  Ta- 
nucci  was  abpbced  for  objecting  to 
the  queen*s  sitting  in  the  council  of 
state.    An  Irishman,  named  Joseph 
(or  '  the  chevalier^)  Acton,  was,  af^er 
or^ixins  botli  the  army  and  navy, 
which  had  become  alike  disordered, 
appointed  to  succeed  him ;  and  un- 
der hb  management^  all  went  on 
well  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution.    The  queen  na* 
turally  felt  incensed  against  a  peopie 
who  were  behaving  so  rigorously  to 
her  own  sister;  and  Naples  joined 
the  coalition  of  1792  against  Frsnoe. 
Peace  was,  however,  made  with  the 
Directoiy,  through  fear,  1796;  but 
when  the  papal  territory  luid  been 
occupied  by  the  French  in  1798,  a 
Neapolitan  force  of  60,000  men,  com- 
manded by  general  Mack,  and  ac« 
companied  by  the  king,  drove  the 
invaders  out  of  Rome.    Tlie  French 
soon  rallied,  and  compelled  Mack 
and  the  king  to  retreat  towards  Na- 
ples;  from  which   city  Ferdiosnc'. 
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the  qoeen,  and  llieoourt*  removed  to 
I     Sjdtj  for  security.  Id  the  ships  under 
Lord  Nebon.  January  1,  1799,  after 
bntoving  large  sams  upoD  the  laxza- 
rooi  to   keep  them  fiuthful.     The 
epemy    meanwhile   advaoced    upon 
Naples  ;  and  the  populace,  left  with- 
'Hit  a  goremment,  murdered  every 
Fieodunan    they  oould   seise,  and 
foagbt  for  three  days  in  the  streets 
vich  the  invaders.   The  events  which 
bUoved  have  been  the  tragic  theme 
of  many  a  lengthened  relation.    The 
lasaaroiu  at  last  agreed  to  an  armis- 
tjoe  with   Championet,  the  French 
oommaader  ;  bnt  they  had  no  sooner 
done  ao^  than  a  suspicion  began  to 
be  eoteitained  by  them  that  Mack 
bad  acted  traitorously  in  retreating 
to  hastily    from    Rome.      He  was 
Hereupon  compelled  to  flee  for  re^ 
iage  to   Championet  himself;   and 
vbeo  the  rabble  had  missed  their 
prey,  tbej  commenced,  without  re- 
gud  to  tbe  armistice,  a  most  mur- 
derous attack  upon  the  French.   The 
Tonng  prince  of  Mollitemo,  with  as 
many  liberal  Neapolitans  of  good  fap 
mily  as  he  oould  collect,  endeavour«l 
to  bring  his  countrymen  to  order ; 
but  he  vras  compelled  to  concert  an 
stUbck  upon  the  lazzaroni  with  Cham- 
pionet, and  on  January  22,  a  fierce 
contest  took  place  with  at  least  6000 
peasants,    who,    unacquainted  with 
the  stratagems  of  war,  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  near  the  Caudine  Forks 
(tbe  spot  where  the  Romans  had 
been  naade  to  pass  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Samoites),  and  were  destroyed. 
On  the  following  day  Championet 
gained  possession  of  the  heights  in 
the  rear  of  Naples,  and  prepared  to 
Morm  it«     But,  with  much  genero- 
litj,  that  general  endeavoured  to  pre- 
Teot  so  terrible  a  waste  of  life,  and 
ieot  8  chief  of  squadron  to  the  luza- 
nui  with  terms.    The  messeoger  was 
rteeifed  by  a   volley  of  musketry, 
iod  Imd  tbe    pommel  of  his  saddle 
bn^eo  by  d  hail  ;  and  Championet 
W  DO  resource  but  to  open  a  fire 
opoo  tbe  city,  though  night  was  now 
jiTsppfoaclii^^V  The  Uuwroni  sus. 
Zed  tbe  »ttBck  with  astonishing 


firmness,  and,  being  60,000  ui  num- 
ber, the  slaughter  which  ensued  was 
terrible  indeed.  At  the  dawn  of  day 
the  fury  of  the  combatants  redoubled ; 
and  final  Tictory  was  yet  uncertain, 
when  a  momentary  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities took  place,  from  the  exhausted 
state  of  both  parties. 

In  tliis  interval,  Championet  spoke 
to  seyeral  of  the  respectable  inhabits 
ants  who  had  crept  from  their  houses ; 
and  professing  to  them  a  profound 
▼eneration  for  the  city's  patron  saint, 
Januario,  he  proposed  to  put  up  in- 
stant pmyers  to  him  for  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity.  This  intelliaence  was 
carried  into  the  ranks  of  the  lazsa- 
roni ;  when  a  cry  instantly  arose  of 
'ViTent  lea  FraufaisT  and  crowds 
accompanied  the  general,  while  he 
paid  his  homage  at  the  shrine  of  the 
saint.  The  news  of  his  converBion 
spread  like  lightning  through  the 
city ;  and  numbers  of  lazzaroni 
crowded  round  him  when  on  horse- 
back to  kiss  his  hoots,  while  one  of 
the  chiefs  took  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  French  troops,  and  harangu- 
ing his  own  terrible  soldiera,  ordered 
them  to  cease  their  fire,  and  ground 
their  arms.  He  was  heard  respects 
fully,  and  obeyed  -,  and  a  shout  of 
general  joy  succeeded  to  the  Toice  of 
mourning  and  the  shrieks  of  despair. 
The  war  was  at  an  end ;  and  Cham^ 
pionet  had  the  unexpected  good  for- 
tune to  make  allies  of  his  furious 
enemies  on  the  verv  field  of  battle. 
A  sudden  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which 
had  been  quiet  for  many  years,  was 
(contrary  to  the  usual  notion  of  the 
people)  regarded  as  a  mark  of  St. 
Januario's  approval.  Tlie  situation 
of  Championet  had  been  one  of  peril. 
The  French  Directory  had  actually 
commenced  a  secret  treaty  with  king 
Ferdinand,  to  sacrifice  him  and  his 
army;  and  had  not  the  Neapolitans 
supposed  him  stronger  in  amount  of 
force  when  they  attacked  him  in 
Rome,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  lost.  So  mistaken  had  Mack 
been  as  to  the  French  numbers,  that 
three  distinct  offers  were  made  of 
accommodation    with    Championet, 
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when  the  latter  was  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides,  and  could  not  rely  upon  the 
fidelity  of  a  single  regiment ;  and 
the  garrison  of  Capua  actually  capi- 
tulated to  him,  in  the  supposition 
that  the  French  army  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  immense. 

But  to  return  to  Naples.  The 
lazzaroni,  who  had  hitherto  been  the 
most  strenuous  defenders  of  the  royal 
cause  (since  they  had  regarded  Mol- 
literno  and  his  partisans,  like  Mack, 
as  mere  tools  of  the  French),  were 
now  loud  in  the  defence  of  the  new 
system  ;  and  began  to  e^nce  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  conversion  by  proceed- 
ing to  pillage  the  palace,  and  the 
houses  of  such  as  had  been  attached 
to  the  court.  This,  however,  Cham- 
pionet  contrived  to  prevent ;  and  with 
great  tact  he  induct  the  people  to 
abstain  from  acts  which  would  injure 
their  character  as  republicans  in  the 
eyes  of  France.  The  ungrateful  Di- 
rectory, finding  their  troops  losine 
ground  everywhere  in  Italy,  recalled 
C ham pionet  just  at  this  juncture,  for 
wliat  they  termed  disobedience  of 
orders ;  it  being  their  purpose  to 
make  him  and  the  other  generals  of 
Italy  account  for  the  treasures  they 
were  said  to  have  devoted  to  the  use 
of  themselves  and  the  army.  Car- 
dinal RufFo  hereupon  landed  in  Ca- 
labria from  Sicily  in  June  ;  and  upon 
preaching  a  sort  of  crusade  against 
the  French,  the  Neapolitans  rose  in 
a  mass,  and  everywhere  murdered 
those  whom  they  had  so  recently 
called  brethren.  Tens  of  thousands 
perished  in  a  few  days,  either  by  pri- 
vate assassination,  the  sword,  or  the 
axe  of  the  executioner;  for  the 
royalists  condemned  every  one  who 
had  favoured  the  enemy.  Thus  Ferdi- 
nand saw  his  whole  kingdom  sub- 
dued again  to  his  hand.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  lord  Nelson  stained 
his  character,  by  supporting  the  se- 
verest measures  against  such  as  had, 
through  fear,  united  with  the  French; 
and  in  no  instance  was  his  conduct 
more  reprehensible  than  in  the  case 
of  the  aged  prince  Caraccioli.  The 
admiral^    however,    considered    the 


course  necessary  to  secure  the  throne 
of  Ferdinand ;  and  that  sovereign 
rewarded  the  hero  in  a  manner  to 
display  his  deep  sense  of  <he  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered. 

In  1801  Ferdinand  concluded  a 
peace  with  France,  but  in  1605 again 
thoughtlessly  permitted  a  Russian 
and  English  force  to  land  in  Naples, 
and  attack  Napoleon's  army,  then  in 
Italy.  The  latter  had  no  sooner 
gained  the  victory  of  Austerlitz,  than 
he  declared,  *  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
had  ceased  to  reign  at  Naples,'  and 
sent  Massena  to  occupy  tliat  king- 
dom. Ferdinand  and  his  court  with- 
drew a  second  time  to  Sicily ;  where, 
protected  by  English  forces,  they  re- 
mained until  1815.  A  dreadful 
earthquake  in  Calabria  destroyed 
20,000  persons  at  the  moment  of 
Massena's  occupation ;  but  natural 
horrors  were  disregarded  during  so 
much  civil  agitation  ;  and  the  fickle 
Neapolitans  received  as  their  new- 
sovereign,  February  1806,  Joseph  I, 
Buonaparte,  the  brother  of  their 
conqueror.  The  British  in  Sicily, 
under  sir  John  Stuart,  having  been 
successful  in  a  pitched  battle  with 
the  French  at  Maida,  July  1806,  the 
whole  island  was  soon  after  garrisoned 
by  English  troops  ;  but  we  must  for 
tne  present  leave  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
nand, to  return  to  the  more  interest- 
ing affairs  of  Naples. 

King  Joseph  having  been  suddenly 
called  by  Napoleon  to  fill  the  throne 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the  way  to 
which  had  been  cleared  by  the  active 
services  of  Mu rat,  the  brother-in-law 
of  the  French  emperor,  the  latter 
was  invested  by  his  relative  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Naples,  as  Joachiic 
I.,  1808.  The  new  monarch  put 
down  at  once  the  insurrections  of 
Ferdinand's  partisans  in  Calabria, 
and  in  1810  made  an  attack  upon 
Sicily  itself.  In  the  latter  case  he 
was  repulsed  by  the  British  ;  and 
this  want  of  success,  together  with  the 
impossibility  of  inducing  Napoleon 
to  withdraw  the  20,000  French  sol- 
diers who  held  military  possession  of 
his  country,  induced  Murat  to  think 
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of  means  by  which  he  might  role  with 
somewhat  more  of  independence. 

King    Joachim y  though    he    had 
shown    himself  in  Egypt,  as  well  as 
in  all   the  hard-fought  early  battles 
of  NapoleoDy  a  singularly   intrepid 
man,    was  so  extremely  vain  of  his 
fine  person,  as  to  punde  the  streets 
of  Naples  decked  in  silks  and  satins  ; 
while,  in  going  to  battle,  he  was  so 
arrayed  as  to  resemble  the  chivalric 
knights  of  the  Crusades,  rather  than 
a  modern  warrior.     Buonaparte  used 
to  call  him  in  derision,  *  un  roi  de 
theatre/  and  '  king  Franconi/  in  al- 
lusion to  the  pompous  director  of  a 
minor  play-house  at  Paris.     He  was 
son    of    an    innkeeper    at  Bastide 
Frontoniere ;   and,  after   a  military 
education  at  Cahors,  rose  in  the  re- 
Tolutionaiy   army,    became   one   of 
T^apoleon's  staff,  and  was  rewarded 
with    the    hand    of  the    emperor's 
youngest  and  most  ambitious  sister, 
Caroline,  for  his  aid  in  obtaining  him 
the  first  consulship.     It  is  a  fact  that 
Joachim  was  concerting  measures  to 
throw  oiTthe  yoke  of  Napoleon,  when 
that  extraordinary  roan  called  him  to 
march  with  him,  1812,  against  the 
Russians.     He  at  first  hesitated  ;  but 
drawn  on  by  his  own  natural  dispo- 
sition, as  well  as  b^  the  ascendancy 
which  his  brother-m-law  still  pre- 
ferred  over    him,  he  set    out   for 
Dresden   with   10,000  troops.      He 
was  the  most  active  of  the  French 
generals  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Rus- 
sian army:    but    when    he    found 
Buonaparte  resolved  on  advancing 
as  &r  as  Moscow,   be  declared  he 
would  not  proceed.     He,  however, 
could  net  retreat ;  and  prodigies  of 
valour  were  performed  by  him  in  the 
sequel.      A  striking  instance  of  his 
intrepidity  occurred  at  Gjatz.   Being 
annoyed  by  clouds  of  cossacks,  who 
hovered  about  the  head  of  his  co- 
lumns, and  compelled  him  every  now 
and  then  to  deploy,  he  became  in- 
censed  to  the   highest  degree,  and 
suddenly  galloping   up  to  the   bar- 
baric enemy  unattended,  exclaimed 
to  them   in  an  authoritative  voice, 
'Clear  the  way,  you  vermin !'     It  is 


a  fact  equally  incontestable,  that 
these  wild  sons  of  the  desert,  awed 
by  his  manner,  at  once  obeyed  his 
command.  After  the  disasters  of 
Moscow,  Murat  abandoned  the  re- 
treating army,  and  making  the  best 
of  his  way  back  to  Naples,  signified 
his  intention  of  joining  the  Aus- 
trians.  When,  however,  he  heard 
of  his  relative's  success  in  Saxony, 
he  again  took  the  command  of  his 
cavalry,  and  remained  with  him  till 
the  defeat  of  Leipsic,  October,  1818. 
He  then  precipitately  abandoned 
Napoleon's  cause  again,  and  in  three 
months  was  in  arms,  on  the  Austrian 
side,  against  the  viceroy  of  Italy, 
Eugene.  When  informed  of  his 
defection.  Napoleon  would  not  cre- 
dit the  fact :  '  No/  he  exclaimed, 
'  that  cannot  be  1  Murat,  to  whom  I 
gave  my  sister!  Murat  to  whom  I 
gave  a  crown  !* 

The  removal  of  Napoleon  to  Elba 
soon  followed  ;  but  Murat  found  a 
violent  opponent  in  Louis  XVIII., 
and  especially  in  Talleyrand,  who 
considered  it  highly  imprudent  to 
have  a  creature  of  the  ex-empe- 
rors on  a  throne  so  important  as 
Naples.  Murat,  therefore,  scrupled 
not  to  despatch  an  emissary  to  con- 
gratulate his  old  master,  when  he 
heard  of  his  having  landed  again 
in  Prance.  Soon  after,  at  the  head 
of  50,000  men,  he  advanced  upon 
Tuscany,  declaring  himself  *  the  libe- 
rator of  Italy.*  He  was,  however, 
merely  joined  by  the  rabble;  and 
having  seen  his  army  dispersed  by 
the  English  and  Austrians  in  several 
petty  conflicts,  he  returned  to  Naples, 
only  to  quit  it  in  disguise  with  a  few 
attendants  for  France.  His  queen 
he  left  behind.  When  near  Mar- 
seilles, he  heard  of  the  reverse  of 
Waterloo,  and  that  a  price  was  set 
upon  his  head  ;  and  after  concealing 
himself  two  months  in  a  peasant's 
cottage  near.  Toulon,  he  obtained  a 
passage  to  Corsica. 

The  reception  of  king  Joachim  by 
the  iDorsicans  was  most  hospitable; 
and  it  would  have  been  well  for  him 
had    he   accepted   the   emperor  of 
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Austria's  offer  of  an  abode  in  Ger- 
many, at  the  expense  of  giving  up 
his  regal  title.  With  tlie  Austrian 
passports  in  his  pocket,  (which  had 
been  brought  to  him  by  Macirone, 
formerly  on  his  own  staff.)  he  madly 
sailed  for  Naples  with  a  small  party, 
and  landed  at  Pizzo  in  Calabria,  Oc- 
tober 8th,  1815.  Some  mariners  recog- 
nising him  by  his  splendid  apparel, 
a  shout  was  raised  of  '  Long  live 
king  Joachim  1*  but  just  as  he  had 
reached  the  town,  a  party  of  gen- 
darmes met  him,  and  fired  towards 
his  little  company.  The  adventurer's 
situation  was  now  desperate;  and 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  from 
precipice  to  precipice,  while  the  shot 
whistled  round  him,  he  at  length  re- 
gained the  beach.  But  the  vessel 
nrom  which  he  had  disembarked  had 
sailed  away  I  and  just  as  some  of  his 
companions  had  got  up  to  him,  and 
were  leapins  with  him  into  a  fishine- 
qoat  which  lay  on  the  shore,  the  sol- 
diers, followed  by  an  immense  mob, 
reached  the  party,  and  every  musket 
was  levelled  at  Murat.  Strange  to 
say,  all  who  were  with  him  were 
in  a  few  moments  either  killed  or 
wounded,  though  he  himsel?  remain- 
ed unhurt ;  but  be  was  now  dragged 
from  the  boat,  and  hurried,  with 
such  of  his  followers  as  were  still 
alive,  to  the  prison  of  Pizzo.  Here 
the  fallen  monarch  was  stripped  of 
his  purse,  his  diamonds,  his  passports, 
and  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  he 
had  proposed  making  to  the  Neapo- 
litans, and  which  of  itself  proved  his 
breach  of  promise. 

General  Muniante,  commandant 
of  the  Calabrias,  was  appointed  to 
guard  the  prisoner ;  and  a  commis* 
sion  of  military  officers  was  selected 
to  try  him.  Murat  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  the  tri- 
bunal, observing  that  his  judges  had 
all  received  their  posts  in  the  army 
from  himself.  It  was  on  the  13th  of 
October  that  one  of  the  commission- 
ers walked  into  his  room,  and  read 
the  sentence.  He  heard  it  unmoved, 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife,  and  having 
cut  off  some  locks  of  his  hair,  gave 


them,  together  with  the  letter,   to 
captain  Starage,  begging  him  to  send 
them,  as  well  as  a  seal  which  would 
be  found  in  his  liand  after  his  death,  to 
queen  Caroline.     The  seal  was  a  cor* 
nelian  head  of  his  wife.     When  the 
fatal    moment    arrived,    he    walked 
with  a  firm  step  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution.    Twelve  soldiers  were  drawn 
up  in  a  narrow  court,  before  whom 
he  stood  proudly  and  undauntedly, 
and  whom  he  thus  addressed  :    *  Sol- 
diers, I  had  hoped  better  of  king 
Ferdinand.    Both  in  court  and  camp 
my  object  was  die  nation's  good :  at 
this  hour  of  my  death  I  have  no  other 
wealth  than  tlutt  of  my  actions.    Sol- 
diers, iarewell  I  Do  your  duty — save 
my  fece — aim  at  my  heart — ^mrewell  I* 
Then,  turning  his  eyes  downwards, 
he  fixed  them  steadily  on  the  corne- 
lian seal,  after  fervently  kissing  it, 
and  in  an  instant  more  fell.     So  died 
'  the  dandy  king ;'  whose  errors  must 
all  be  ascribed  to  a  wretched  educa^ 
tion,  and  the  consequent  want  of  re- 
ligious principle  and  moral  energy. 
He  had  ever  been  ruled  by  impulse  ; 
and  his  main  joy  centred  in  the  pomp 
and  vanity  and  admiration  of  the 
world*    Bravery,  amounting  to  rash- 
ness, was  his  highest  quality.    His 
age  was  48. 

To  return  to  Ferdinand  and  Sicily. 
As  soon  as  M  urat  had  satisfied  him- 
self of  the  inutility  of  any  further  at- 
tempt upon  Sicily,  1810,  the  mini- 
sters of  Ferdinand  proceeded  to  re- 
gulate the  affairs  of  the  island  ;  and 
they  had  to  contend  with  the  great 
jealousy  of  the  people  towards  the 
exiled  Neapolitans.  The  queen  was 
as  arbitrary  as  ever ;  wliile  the  king, 
pursuing  his  field-sports,  most  stoically 
bore  the  loss  of  half  his  kingdom  | 
and  no  event  of  importance  occurred 
until  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  at 
Messina,  1812,  to  turn  out  the  Bri- 
tish forces.  As*  the  plot  was  traced 
to  the  queen,  the  English  interfered, 
Ferdinand  resided  his  authority  into 
the  hands  of  his  son  Francis,  a  new 
constitution  was  framed,  and  the 
queen's  power  was  at  an  end.  That 
princess  left  the  island  soon  after, 
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t  and  died  at  Vienna,  I8I4.  la  the 
last-named  year,  Feidiiumd  resumed 
the  reins  of  government;  and  in  1815, 
on  the  death  of  Murat,  returned  to 
Naples,  with  the  imposing  title  of 
'Feffdinaod  1.  king  of  the  United 
Sicilies.*  He  ruled  in  peace  till 
1820  ;  when  a  military  revolt,  set  on 
foot  by  the  Carbonari,  compelled 
him  to  swear  to  a  new  constitution 
as  liberal  as  that  of  Spain.  The 
Sicilttns  hereupon  tried  to  dissolve 
the  onion  with  Naples^  demanding 
a  partiament  of  their  own ;  whereon 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
invited  Ferdinand  to  a  conference  at 
Lavbach,  and  there  offered  to  crush 
the  conspiracy.  Austrian  troops 
marched  towards  Nanles,  1821,  and 
having  rooted  the  Neapolitans  at 
Sieti,  the  rest  of  tlie  army  willingly 
readied  their  king.  After  reigning 
foor  years  longer,  with  the  constitu- 
tion cir  1815,  he  died,  much  lamented 
by  his  subjects,  as  a  kind  and  well- 
intentioned  monarch,  1825,  having 
borne  sway  the  extraordinaiy  period 
of  sixty-five  yean. 

The  lazzaromi  are  the  commonest 
order  of  the  people  in  Naples.  Living 
in  a  fine  climate,  their  wants  are  few ; 
and  the  money  that  60,000  of  these 
persoiiB  earn  b^f  running  on  errands, 
holding  horses  in  the  streets,  selling 
pumpkins  and  water-melons,  &c.,  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  them 
with  food  at  least,  thou^  not  always 
with  Nothing.  They  live  wholly  on 
fish  or  fruit.  From  their  habit  of 
lounging  on  benches  while  waiting 
for  employ  at  everv  comer  of  the 
city,  they  obtained  their  name,  which 
means  beggan  (from  Lazarus)  or 
idlen.  No  poor  Neapolitan  will 
undertake  steady  work;  and  the 
hzzaroni  ever  act  in  concert  in  times 
of  civil  commotion,  obeving  then  no 
one  but  the  priests  of*^  their  patron 
Januario.  We  have  seen  how  Cham- 
pionet  overcame  them  by  his  respect 
for  the  saint  ;  and  Kelly,  the  singer, 
io  his  visit  to  Naples,  1779,  writes 
as  follows,  on  the  same  subject: 
*Notbiag  could  stay  the  terrible 
imptioD  cf  Vesuvius  but  the  pre- 


sence  of  the  bust  of  the  saint  at  the 
mountain.  (See  St.  Januario,)  The 
archbishop  refused  to  give  it  up  to 
the  mob ;  and  even  the  king  and 
queen  appeared  in  a  balcony  of  the 
palace,  and  entreated  the  people  to 
abstain  from  such  sacrilege.  All, 
however,  was  in  vain,  until  Father 
Rocco,  a  priest,  came  forth  to  the 
assembled  multitude,  who  fell  on 
their  knees  bareheaded  on  seeing 
him.  He  thus  addressed  them : 
*  What  come  ye  here  for,  you  infa- 
mous scoundrek?  Would  you  dis- 
turb the  saint  in  his  holv  sanctuary  ? 
Think  ye,  impious  rascaJs,  that  if  he 
had  chosen  the  mountain  to  be  silent, 
ere  now  he  would  not  have  caused  it 
to  be  quiet  ?  Hence,  to  jroiir  homes, 
ye  vagrants,  lest  the  samt,  enraged 
at  your  infamous  conduct,  should 
command  the  earth  to  open  and 
swallow  ^ou  upT  This  soothing 
speech,  aided  by  a  kick  to  one,  and 
a  knock  on  the  bead  to  another, 
fairly  dealt  to  all  within  his  reach, 
dispersed  the  lazzaroni  without  a 
single  murmur.* 

Mr.  Matthews,  in  his  Diary,  1818, 
thus  speaks  of  this  singular  class: 
'The  finest^looking  men  in  Naples 
are  the  lazzaroni ;  but  if  the  name 
be  at  all  connected  with  laziness,  it 
has  little  application  to  the  bearers 
of  burdens  in  Naples.  If  they  are 
fond  of  sprawling  in  the  sun,  they 
are  enjoying  the  holiday  of  repose 
which  they  have  earned  by  their  in- 
dustiy,  and  which  thejr  have  a  right 
to  dispose  of  according  to  their 
taste.  They  appear  to  be  a  mernr, 
joyous  race,  with  a  keen  relish  for 
drollery  ;  and  thev  are  indued  with  a 
power  of  feature  that  is  shown  in  the 
richest  exhibitions  of  comic  grimace. 
I  know  few  sights  more  ludicrous 
than  that  which  may  be  enjoyed  bv 
treating  a  lazzarone  to  as  many  yarcis 
of  maccaroni  as  he  can  contrive 
to  slide  down  his  throat  without 
breaking  its  continuity.' 

The  Carbonari  is  a  religious  as  well 
as  political  Neapolitan  combination, 
ana  especially  comprises  such  landed 
proprietors  of  the  provinces  as  are 
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under  the  rank  of  nobility.     Murat 

gave  the  league  his  sanction,  and  then 
astily  proscribed  it.    (See  Rise  of 
the  Carbonari.) 

The  chevalier  Acton  had  become 
known  at  Naples  by  rescuing  4000 
Spaniards  from  the  Barbary  corsairs. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  physician, 
who  had  settled  at  Besanfon.  Being 
dismissed  from  the  ministry,  1803,  he 
remained  in  retirement  in  Sicily  until 
his  death,  1808. 

Switzerland  made  the  Helvetic 
Republic,  1798. — The  Swiss,  from 
the  time  tlieir  independence  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, 1648,  had  maintained  a  pro- 
sperous and  peaceful  attitude,  until 
the  invasion  of  their  country  by  the 
French,  1798  ;  when  the  old  consti- 
tution was  subverted  by  those  revo- 
lutionists, and  a  democratical  faction 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Under 
the  title  of  '  the  Helvetic  Hepublic,' 
the  state  proceeded  as  the  close  ally 
of  its  enslavers  till  1802  ;  when  Na- 
poleon declared  its  independence  at 
an  end,  and  converted  Switzerland 
into  a  French  province.  In  this  shape 
it  remained  till  1814  ;  when,  Napo- 
leon being  sent  to  Elba,  the  ancient 
Helvetic  constitution  was  restored, 
and  has  ever  since  continued  in  force. 
The  reformed  religion  had  very  early 
been  introduced  into  Switzerland  by 
Zuinglius ;  and  though  not  adopted 
by  all  the  cantons,  it  became  the 
public  faith  in  others.  At  Geneva, 
a  more  rigid  system  of  reform  than 
that  of  Luther  was  taught  by  Calvin, 
which  spread  into  many  of  the  pro- 
testant  countries,  and  is  at  present  the 
national  religion  of  Scotland,  as  well 
as  of  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many. The  confederacy  of  the  cantons 
is  regulated  by  an  annual  diet,  the 
president  of  which  is  called  I^anda- 
mann  ;  the  population  is  two  and  a 
half  millions  ;  the  state  has  fine  ma- 
nufactures of  watches,  linen,  and 
cotton ;  and  its  mountains,  one  of 
which,  Mont  Blanc,  is  the  highest  in 
Europe,  are  remarkable  for  accuma- 
lating  ice  and  snow  about  their  sum- 
mits, which,  suddenly  giving  way, 
usually  do  great  injury  to  the  country 


beneath.  The  masses  of  ice,  called 
glaciers,  descend  gradually,  and  settle 
on  the  lower  fields ;  but  those  of 
snow y  the  avalanches ^  rush  down  with- 
out warning*  and  frequently  over— 
whelm  whole  villages  in  an  in- 
stant. 

Fbussia  under  FasDEaicK  Wil- 
liam II.  AND    FrBOEBICK     WiLLIAM 

III.,  —    Frederick     William      II., 
grandson   of    Frederick  William    I., 
succeeded  his   uncle,  Frederick  the 
Great,  1786.     Political  errors  soon 
lessened  the  credit  gained  by  his  pre- 
decessors   amongst    foreign    courts ; 
and  the  treasure  left  by  his  uncle 
( 10  millions  sterling)  was  wasted  in 
useless  wars,  and  by  the  extravagance 
of  favourites.      In  1787  he  sent    a 
force  under   duke  Charles  VYilliam 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  to  compel 
the  Dutch  *  patriots'  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  their  Stadtholder  ; 
and  this  being  effected,  an  alliance 
took  place  between  England,  Prussia, 
and  Holland,  at  the  Hague,   1788. 
In  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Rus- 
sia in  the  same  year,  Frederick  VVil. 
liam,  in  conjunction  with  England, 
prevented  any  further   attack  upon 
Sweden  by  Denmark.    Being  jealous 
of  the  success  of  Russia  and  Austria 
in  the  Turkish  war,  he  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  Porte  in  1790,  and 
guaranteed    its    possessions.      Tliis 
measure    having    given    offence    to 
Austria,  a  Prussian  army  was  assem- 
bled in  Silesia,    on  the    Bohemian 
frontier,  and  an   Austrian   aroiy  in 
Bohemia.     The  emperor  Leopold  II. 
did  not  wish  for  war  with  Prussia  ; 
and  in  the  convention  concluded  at 
Reichenbach,  1790,  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  he  promised  to  restore 
the  Turks  all   his  conquests,  except 
the  district  of  Aluta.    The  party  of 
Stanislaus  II.  in  Poland,  liaving  pro- 
posed, afler  the  first  partition  of  the 
kingdom,  to  establish  a  new  constitu- 
tion, and  to  make  the  royal  dignity 
hereditary  in  the   house  of  Saxony, 
an  alliance  had  been  concluded  with 
Prussia,  1791,  b^'  which  the  latter  re- 
cognised   the   integrity  of   Poland, 
and  promised  to  assist  it  witli  40,000 
infantry  and  400  cavalry,  in  case  any 
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fcTtetgn   power  should  interfere  in  its 
btesioal  affiiirs.     After  making  peace 
v!th  the  Porte,  Catherine  II..  who, 
withoot   taking  any  sliare  in  the  war 
ibtn  carrying  on  by  Prussia  and  Au- 
stria against  France,  liad  calculated 
&i  tb«ir  efforts,  continued  to  reduce 
Frederick  William  to  the  alternative 
Hther  of  defending    Poland  against 
Rttssia,  by  -virtue  of  his  alliance  with 
^t  state,  or  of  making  a  second 
partition  of  iU  >n  conjunction  witli 
Rusia.   Frederick  William  chose  the 
faster,   and   in   January,   1793,   sent 
troops  under  general  Millendorf  into 
Great  Poland,  which  occupied  a  tract 
ofcGontry  of  the   extent    of  1,100 
German  square  miles,  with  a  popular 
iion«  including  Danzig  and  Thorn, 
cf  1,200,000  inhabitants.      Tliongh 
tile  diet  at   Grodno  was  obliged  to 
s^ee  to  this  accession,  as  weU  as  to 
a  iimilar  cession  of  territory  to  Rus- 
sia, the  Poles  rose  in  1794  under  Ko- 
idusko  and   Madalinski,  to  recover 
their    independence;   in   which   in- 
rarrection    the  Russians  and  Prus- 
lians  were  several  times  defeated,  till 
Kosciusko  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
Praga     was    stormed     by   Siivarov. 
Hereupon  the  third  partition  of  Po- 
land followed.     All  that  remained, 
afker  the  preceding  partitions,  was 
divided  between  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia ;  by  which  the  latter  acquir- 
ed a  large  addition  of  territory,  and 
the  independence  of  Poland  was  an- 
nihilated. In  the  war  against  France, 
Prussia  sent 50,000  men  to  the  Rhine, 
1792,  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick  ; 
but  the  duke  failed  in  his  plan  of 
marching  to  Paris,  and  was  actually 
compelled    to    make    a    retrograde 
movement.     In  April,  1795,  Prussia 
was,  in  like  manner,  driven  to  make 
peace  with  the  French  republic,  and 
to  leave  all  her  territories  beyond  the 
Rhine  in  its  possession.     Soon  after 
drawing  up    a    new  code   of  laws, 
wherein  the  system  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion, imitated  from  the  French  by 
Frederick  II ,  was  then  wisely  (be- 
cause  of  necessity,  in  the  then  pinch- 
ed state  of  all  Prussian  consumers, 
whether  of  the  productive  or  unpro- 


ductive class.)  abrogated,  Frederick 
William  died,  aged  53,  1797. 

Hisson,FaEn£BicK  William  III., 
succeeded,  and  preserved  long  a  strict 
neutrality  with  respect  to  the  French 
revolution  ;  and  on  tliat  especial  ac- 
count, Buonaparte  presented  him 
with  the  House  of  Brunswick's  elec- 
torate of  Hanover,  1801.  On  find- 
ing, however,  that  the  new  emperor 
of  France  had  purposed  to  resume 
his  grant,  Frederick  William  declared 
war  again,  1806 ;  and  the  conse- 
quences were  the  defeat  of  the  Prus- 
sians under  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
at  Jena  (Yaynah),  the  capture  of 
Hanover,  by  Napoleon,  1807,  and 
the  occupation  of  Berlin,  the  capital 
of  Frederick  William,  by  a  French 
army.  The  emperor  Alexander  of 
Russia  coming  hereupon  to  the  suc- 
cour of  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  war 
proceeded  ;  but  the  allied  forces  were 
defeated  at  Friedland,  and  a  peace 
was  forced  on,  in  the  issue,  at  Tilsit, 
1807,  by  the  provisions  of  which 
treaty,  Frederick  William  was  de- 
prived of  a  full  third  of  his  domi- 
nions, to  be  added  to  France.  Prussia 
continued  thus  diminished  and  crip- 
pled until  1812  ;  when  the  retreat  of 
Napoleon  from  Moscow  became  the 
signal  to  her,  after  enduring  the  most 
indignant  treatment  from  her  con- 
queror, once  more  to  rise  in  arms. 
Until  the  fall  of  her  great  enemy  in 
1614,  she  continued  firm  in  her  al- 
liance with  his  o{)ponents ;  and  wben- 
in  the  following  year,  he  had  made  a 
last  attempt  to  recover  his  power, 
she  contributed  largely,  by  her  army 
under  the  gallant  Blucher,  to  annihi- 
late his  cause  at  Waterloo.  By  the 
decision  of  the  Vienna  congress,  the 
territories  of  Frederick  William  were 
restored  to  him,  together  with  a  great 
portion  of  Saxony,  and  some  districts 
in  the  west  of  Germany  ;  and  he 
instantly  sat  down  to  bring  into 
something  approaching  order,  a  coun- 
try which,  first,  by  having  been  the 
spot  whereon  the  French  revolution 
had  been  originally  planned  by  Vol- 
taire and  thellluminati,  was  next,  by 
the  progress  of  that  work  of  destruc- 
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tioDy  wholly  demoralized,  as  it  was  at 
last,  as  if  in  retribution,  almost 
blotted  out  as  a  nation  by  French 
tyranny.  By  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits, 
whose  labours  in  Prussia,  however 
elsewhere  questioned,  were  most  dis- 
interested, religion  and  a  regard  for 
the  laws  were  restored  ;  and  here  we 
must  speak  of  the  peculiar  state  of 
religious  opinion  among  the  few 
Prussians  that  were  found  to  enter- 
tain .any,  when  Frederick  William 
recovered  his  ancient  authority.  The 
systems  of  doctrinal  belief,  handed 
down  by  Luther  and  Calvin  to  the 
protestant  part  of  Prussia,  had,  in 

Srocess  of  time,  and  under  the  in- 
uence  of  that  liberty  of  private  judg- 
ment which  those  reformers  also 
transmitted  as  a  first  principle  of 
faith,  become  thoroughly  decom- 
posed. So  far,  in  fact,  had  tilings 
gone,  that  the  only  alternatives  in  ad- 
vance were  either  to  deny  Christianity, 
or  to  make  an  absolute  separation 
between  the  province  of  dogmatic 
theology  and  that  of  religious  belief; 
reducing  the  former  to  a  mere  de- 
partment of  philosophy,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  a  simple  development  of  the 
individual  character.  The  latter  al- 
ternative was  naturally  accepted  as  the 
better  in  itself,  and  the  more  agree- 
able to  the  mystical  tendencies  of 
the  German  mind.  In  this  condi- 
tion of  the  religion  of  his  country, 
Frederick,  who  had  essentially  a 
constructive  genius,  who  appreciated 
the  advantages,  even  if  he  had  no 
especial  faith  in  Unity,  and  who 
saw  the  means  in  his  power,  through 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  dogmatic 
principle,  determined  upon  founding 
a  new  church,  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  till  then  divided  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  sects.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  his  minister,  M.  Bunsen,  he 
compiled  a  new  liturgy,  and  arranged 
a  new  organization,  to  which  such 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  pas- 
tors as  thought  proper,  were  in- 
vited to  conform  on  a  certain  day. 
The  majority  of  them  did  so;  and 
what  was  leti  optional  at  first,  was 
eventually  made  compulsoiy  on  the 


remainder.     In  this  manner  the  dis- 
sensions of  Lutheranism   and  Cal- 
vinism were  extinguished  in  Prussia, 
and  even  in  other  protestant  German 
states;  and  a  new  species  of  unity 
arose,  in  the  sliape  of  what  is  now 
designated  *  The  Prussian  Evangelical 
Church.'     A  formidable  task,  how- 
ever, still  remained  for  king  Frede- 
rick.   The  catholic  (much  the  larger) 
portion  of  his  subjects,  and  especially 
the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  so  instru- 
mental in  restoring  order  and  reli- 
gion, although  they,  with  great  wis- 
dom, expressed  their  satisfaction  at 
seeing  one  Christian  schism  less  in 
Germany,  were  strongly  opposed  to 
the  still  further  combination  medi- 
tated by  Frederick.    That  well-inten- 
tioned sovereign,  on  seeing  success 
attend  his  exertions  in  a  case  where 
there  must  certainly  have  been,  on 
either  side,  a  great  yielding  of  prin- 
ciples, since  the  faiths  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  in  their  pristine  integrity,  are 
nearly  as  contradistinguished  as  Ro- 
manism and  Protestantism,  conceiv. 
ed  he  might  blend  even  Romanism 
itself  with   his  new  church.      This 
was  to  be  effected  by  making  *  open 
questions*  of  sundry  points  of  faith 
held  by  the  catholics  ;  and  certainly, 
in  the  then  very  lax  state  of  religion 
among  professing  catholics  in  Prussia, 
the  thinff  did  not  look  wholly  im- 
practicable.   The  king's  first  attempt 
was  made  on  the  marriage-laws ;  and 
when  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  op- 
posed his  views,  he,  after,  however, 
a  considerable  discussion,  deposed  the 
prelate. 

To  understand  this  transacdon,  it 
should  be  known,  that  though  the 
Prussian  court  and  government  are 
protestant,  the  catholic  religion  prin- 
cipally prevails  throughout  the  state  ; 
and  the  see  of  Cologne  has  all  the 
influence  of  a  metropolitan  one  in 
other  countries,  where  church  and 
state  go  hand  in  hand.  The  univer- 
sity of  Bonn,  founded  in  1818  by 
Frederick,  has  a  theological  profes- 
sorship, under  the  especial  control  of 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne ;  and  Dr. 
Hermes,  who  had  some  time  filled  its 
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ioir,  and  died  1835«  had  Tentared 

10  broacfa  doctrines  which  the  hier- 

inehy  proaouiiced     heterodox.      A 

.jU,  therefore,  was  issued  hy  Pope 

'jregcHj  Xyi.y  eondemiuitoiy  of  the 

Uenoesian  notionSy  just  after   Cl^ 

"€ot,  Baron  Draste  of  Vischering, 

'itular  bishop  of  Calama,  a  roan  re> 

arkable  for  selAdenia],  strict  pieQr, 

2si  generally  estimable  qualities,  had 

^^  elected  to    the  archiepiscopal 

^,  1836.    Serend  of  the  Bonn  pro- 

^fsoa,  and  many  others  of  the  ca- 

^;3licdei|gr,  had  become  converts  to 

Eenna's  opinions ;  but  so  convinced 

ns  the  Pnissian  minister  for  code* 

t;2sdcal  afl&tiB,  that  the  papal  boll 

'  ±t  to  be  obeyed,    that  he  inti- 

atedtotbe  catholic  &culty,<thev 

^H  beware  of  contravening  the  bull 

acdenoatory  of  Hermes.'    The  new 

"-ritbiahop,  being  of  the  same  mind, 

c^sfKiQedtbe  withdrawal  of  all  the 

^inofesBoi's  works  from  thedivi- 

^^!coarw;and  he  had  just  passeda 

^to  that  effect,  when  the  king's 

3arriag9K)nlimmce  came  forth*    At 

"•'^t  he  declared   that  mixed  mar- 

^  (catholics  with  protestants), 

l^  nd  hitherto  been  winked  at  u 

'^  and  were  now  to  be  allowed 

"^ontaiiy  restriction,  were  unlaw* 

Aunlos  a  promise  were  previously 

r'^en  to  edacate  all  the  issue  of  such 

Carriages  as  catholics.     He  also  in- 

*^«led  bis  clergy  never  to  grant  the 

=  P^ benediction^  until  an  affimuiF 

n  p  ^  given  to  that  proposal. 

'UPnm;^  ecclesiastical  minister 

^jj^  hereupon  remonstrated  ;  but 

^  uchbisbop  refusing  to  withdraw 

y  wdiuance,  it  was  intimated  to 

Jl^  from  the  throne, '  that  his  resig- 

^on  would  be  accepted.'    Aconsi- 

•^te  display  of  feeling  on  the  part 

Jtbe  ortbodox  Romish  clergy  fol- 

i  V^J^  proceeding ;  and  violence 

^m  probably  have  been  resorted 

^w  order  to  reinsUte  the  prekite, 

*^J**  Wter  not  enjoined  peace. 

j^^  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aich- 

(J«bop8  attack  on   the   system  of 
il^lSPT*  ^**  impolitic;  but 


^^%  clear,  that  he  acted  on 
^entioQs  conviction  that  they 

^Oli  III, 


tended  to  introduce  division  and  un- 
happiness  into  society.  In  Austria 
under  the  circumstances^  the  boys  are 
brought  up  in  the  father's,  and  the 
girls  in  tlie  mother's  faith ;  and  in 
Bavaria>  and  other  German  states,  it 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  have 
marriaee  contracts,  wherein  it  is  sti* 
pulated  that  all  the  children  shall  be 
Drought  up  in  the  faith  of  the  father 
or  of  the  mother.  But  beyond  all 
this,  the  university  of  Bonn  is  known 
to  support  opinions  which  belong 
neither  to  one  church  nor  to  the  other ; 
and  the  prelate's  attempt  to  bring  its 
tenets  to  at  least  consistency,  was 
regarded  as  the  main  cause  of  his 
deposition. 

riirough  the  instrumentality  of  the 
same  able  diplomatist  who  liad  or- 
ganized 'the  evangelical  churcli,'  a 
settlement  of  the  question  in  dispute 
between  the  king  and  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  was  obtained  from  the 
pope  himself;  and  though  the  pre- 
late was  ultimately  restored  (see 
Prussia  wider  Frederick  WilUam  iV,), 
the  concession  of  the  whole  question 
of  mixed  marriages,  which  was  in« 
volved  in  the  pope's  sanction  of  his 
previous  suspension,  gave  a  com- 
plete triumph  to  the  Pnissian  crown. 

The  disposition  on  Frederick's  part 
to  move  with  the '  spirit  of  the  times,' 
so  forcibly  shown,  it  was  thought,  in 
this  ecclesiastical  matter,  induced  a 
large  portion  of  the  Prussian  people 
to  hope  that  a  constitution,  in  the 
manner  of  Great  Britain,  would  be 
awarded  them.  But  Frederick's  lead- 
ing  maxim  was  that  of  the  Austrian 
minister,  prince  Mettemich,  a  maxim 
displaying  the  most  profound  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  of  mankind, — 
*  All^,  but  not  through  the  people :' 
no  popular  government,  in  a  country 
circumstanced  as  his  was,  but  a  go- 
vernment exercised  by  the  sovereign 
and  the  state,  so  as  to  promote  the 
people's  best  interests,  could  expect 
his  countenance.  To  conciliate  his 
subjects  for  refusing  to  accede  to 
their  wishes  in  this  respect  (that  is, 
to  grant  them  a  constitution^  for  which 
they  were  obviously  unfit),  he  spared 
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no  effort  to  bestow  upon  them  every 
other  boon,  and  every   public  and 
private   blessing.    As  iregarded   his 
officers,  and  almost  his  private  sol- 
diers,  he  laboriously  inquired  into 
every    man's   private   circumstances 
and  condition,  administered  to  their 
domestic  comforts,  and  not  unfre* 
quently   assisted  them  b^r  gifts  and 
loans  of  money.    He  received  every 
petition  from  every  person,  and  an- 
swered as  many  as  he  could.    He 
appeared    in   the  streets  with  the 
dress  and  simplicity  of  a  private  gen- 
tleman; defending  himself  only  by 
gravity  and  propriety  of  manners,  and 
by  the  love  and  esteem  which  this 
species  of  conduct  added  to  his  known 
kindness  and  reputed  wisdom   and 
virtue,  universally  procured  for  him. 
He  took  also  the  right  way  to  be 
both  faithfully  served,  and  heartily 
beloved  by  his  ministers,  household, 
and  numerous  personal  friends — '  ami- 
cos  quserens  amando'-^seeking  love 
by  love,  doubling  his  benefits  by  the 
manner  of  bestowing  them,  and  libe- 
rally and  magnificently  giving,  not  as 
the  French  say,   'en   mattre/  as  a 
master,  but  in  all  cases  fa  a  friend. 
In  this  way,  perhaps,  no  sovereign  of 
the  day  has  left  behind  him  a  better 
name,  nor  better  realized  the  well- 
known  assertion  of  the  poet, '  nun- 
quam    libertas  gratior  ex  tat,  quam 
subrege  pio.'    That  he  fell  eventu- 
ally into  what  in  England   is  well 
understood   b^  '  evangelical  princi- 
ples,' though  in  a  very  moderate  de- 
gree, is  easily  to  be  accounted  for. 
He  had  seen  nis  country  absolutely  de- 
prived    of  relieious  faith,  and  still 
saw  it,  till  his  ^focease,  crowded  with 
teachers  of  doctrines  little  in  charac- 
ter above  infidelity ;  and  he  conceived 
it  better  to  have  his  subjects  all  pro- 
fessing Christians,    no  matter  what 
differences  mi^ht  exist  among  them 
on  certain  points   of  both  <toctrine 
and  practice,  than  to  see  them  run 
back  into  the  nullifidianism  and  ne- 
ology of  the  illuminating  philosophy. 
This  most  well-intentioned  monarch 
died,  sincerely  lamented  by  his  peo- 
ple, in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  June 
7th,  1840. 


Holland  uvDBft  William  V.— 

This   prince   succeeded  his   fiither 

William  IV„  as  stadtholder,    1766 

and  as   the  Dutdi  connexions  witl 

the  French  had  been  annually  ce 

menting  for  some  period,  the  Eng 

lish  declared  war  a^nst  the  Unitec 

Provinces,   1780.    A  naval  engage 

ment  near  the  Dogger  Bank  tool 

place,  1781 :  this  was  favourable  t< 

the  British,  who  effectually  stoppec 

the  Dutch  trade  for  a  while,  and  go 

possession    of  most  of  their    Wes 

India  colonies.    Peace  was  restorec 

1781.    Probably,  to  their  sepiratioi 

in  interest  from  Great  Britain,  maj 

be  attributed  the  differences  betweei 

the  states-general  and  the  empero 

Joseph  II.,  who,  from  the  exbauste< 

state  of  sevend  of   the   Europeai 

powers,  seemed  to  have  a  finvourabl 

opportunity  of  accomplishing  bis  de 

signs.    In  1781  he  had  been  allowed 

to  demolish  the  barrier  of  his  do 

minions,  for  which  the  Dutch  liai 

contended  so  desperately  in  the  tim 

of  queen  Anne ;  and  he  now  seeme 

desirous  to  encrcMich  upon  tlieir  tei 

ritories.    A  conference    coucemin 

the  boundaries  of  their  respectiv 

nations  was  proposed  to  the  States 

but  as  tliis,  when  begun,  1784,  wi 

carried  on  in  that  tedious  mannc 

which  generally  marks  the  proceed 

in^  of  the  Dutch,  die  emperor,  1 

bring  matters  to  an  issue,  sudden] 

delivered   in  an   ultimatum  to  tli 

commissioners  at  Brussels,  wherei 

he  demanded  the  free  navigation  < 

the  Scheldt  in  both  its  branches,  i 

the  sea ;  and  in  token  of  his  coni 

dence  in  the  good  intentions  of  tt 

States,  he  determined  to  consider  tl] 

river  as  open  from  the  date  of  thi 

paper.    He  then  sent  a  ship  und< 

his  flag,  up  the  Schedlt ;  but  as  tl 

Dutch  minbtry  ordered   it   to   I 

stopped,  Josepn  made  immediate  pr 

pamtions  for  war.  '  In   Novemb< 

1784,  a  small  force  of  Germans,  wil 

some  field  pieces,  having  advance 

towards  the  counterscarp  of    Lill 

on  the  Scheldt,  the  commander  < 

that  fortress,  resortins  to  the  usui 

mode  of  defence  in  Holland,  orden 

the  sluices  to  be  opened^  and  con 
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pletelj  inoodated  the  flat  countiy 
aiound  for  manj  miles.  The  lots  of 
the  West  India  colonies  to  England, 
zad  the  probable  success  of  the  im- 
pend arms  on  the  present  occasion, 
m  exdted  the  animosity  of  the 
rBtocmtic  &ction  ;  who  boldly  ao- 
cased  the  stadtholder  of  being  the 
Qcse  of  all  their  misfortunes,  by  so 
cpoh  expressing  his  predilection  for 
be  Engitth  at  the  beginninfi;  of  the 
Aioerican  revolution,  1775.  William, 
i^verer,  was  supported  by  a  mo- 
Qvchics]  party  sufficiently  strong  to 
oable  him  to  seize  on  Vreeswick,  1 786, 
3  post  of  great  importance  to  Utrecht, 
8  it  contained  tne  sluices  by  which 
tvovhole  proTinces  miehtbe  over- 
^^ved;  and  after  a  vicuent  tumult 
^  Amsterdam,  in  which  several  per- 
Jus  were  killed,  most  of  the  regular 
^ps  of  Holland  revolted,  and  went 
(^er  to  the  stadtholder.  The  dis- 
putes, however,  still  continued  with 
tttreme  violence  ;  insomuch  that  the 
]>niKessof  Orange  herself  was  seized, 
^  detained  prisoner  a  whole  night, 
^J  tbe  aristocrats.  The  king  of 
^nissia  brought  temi>orary  quiet  to 
'^e  republic,  by  marching  a  force  into 
Rotierdam ;  and  a  treaty  was  in- 
»iaDtly  signed,  wherein  the  courts  of 
I'^KKioo  and  Berlin  guaranteed  the 
^^tboldership  to  the  house  of 
Orange  in  perpetuity. 
This  arrangement  was  upset  by 
^  French,  1795.  Resolved  on  ex- 
^ing  their  empire  as  far  in  every 
eirection  as  mere  violence  could 
effect,  that  restless  people  broke  into 
Holland  like  its  own  waters ;  and 
"^precipitate  flight  of  William  V. 
^  his  family  to  England  was  the 
^i-  The  French  general,  Piche- 
?^  and  his  staff,  having  taken  up 
"^eir  residence  in  the  stadtholder^s 
P^  at  the  Hague,  a  ridiculous 
promulgation  took  place  to  all  the 
*o^M  rcgardmg'the  rights  of  man,* 
calling  upon  the  Dutch,  under  the 
new  title  of  the  Batavian  Republic, 
'^  reast  oppression ;  to  remember 
^t  all  men  are  bom  with  equal 
"g^ts;  that  each  man  has  a  right  to 
^rve  God  as  he  pleases  or  does  not 
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please;  that  all  men  are  eliffible  to 
all  posts  and  employments ;  thateadi 
one  has  the  right  to  reouire  eadi 
functionary  of  public  admmistration 
to  give  an  account  and  justification 
of  his  conduct ;  and  that  the  people 
have  at  all  times  a  right  to  change 
their  form  of  government,  to  correct 
it,  or  to  choose  another.'  Nothing, 
however,  but  fatal  mischief  resulted 
to  Holland  from  this  revolution. 
French  forces  remained  to  preserve  the 
Dutch  in  tbe  most  abject  submission ; 
the  oriental  possessions  of  the  pro- 
Tinces, their  ships  of  trade,  their 
ships  of  war,  became  the  pray  of 
the  English ;  agriculture  languisned « 
their  trade  itself  was  trans&rred  to 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Russia ;  and  for  the  two  factions 
which  formerly  existed,  twenty  now 
arose.  At  length,  in  1799,  the  Eng* 
lish  were  induced  to  hope  that,  by 
an  invasion  of  the  Dutch  provinces 
they  might  rescue  them  from  repub- 
lican robbery,  and  restore  their  an- 
cient government.  Russia  lent  its 
generous  and  willing  aid ;  the  British 
fleet  easily  seized  that  of  Holland ; 
and  the  landing  of  a  powerful  Eng- 
lish and  Russian  force  was  accom- 
plished at  the  Helder.  But  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  country,  the  inclemency 
of  the  season,  and  other  disadvan- 
tages, which  had  not  been  foreseen, 
and  could  not  be  provided  against, 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  in- 
vaders. Holland  remained  under  the 
power  of  the  French ;  and  in  1806 
It  was  raised,  as  if  in  mockery^  to  the 
dignity  of  a  kingdom,  with  Louis, 
the  brother  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
for  its  sovereign. 

The  English  were  too  much  engaged 
in  Spain  to  care  further  about  Hol- 
land, until  1809 ;  when  to  create  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Austria  (which 
had  been  prostrated  by  Napoleon's 
victory  at  Wagram),  an  expedition 
was  sent  to  the  Netherlands,  under 
die  earl  of  Chatham  and  Sir  Richard 
Strachan.  l*he  fortress  of  Flushing, 
and  the  island  of  Walcheren,  were 
subdued  ;  but  the  unhealthiness  of 
tbe  climate  forced  the  conquerors  to 
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evacuate  these  acqubitions,  after  the 
sacrifice  Df  many  valuable  lives.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  this  unfortu- 
nate enterprise  was  badly  conceived, 
and  as  illy  executed.  The  armament 
did  not  reach  the  coast  of  Holland 
until  Austria  had  been  irretrievably 
ruined ;  and  the  main  objects  of  the 
expedition,  which  were  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  fleet  in  the 
Scheldt,  and  the  occupation  of  Ant- 
werp, were  scarcely  attempted.  In 
1810,  Louis  Buonaparte,  tired  of  his 
brother's  iron  yoke,  (Napoleon  having 
all  along  regarded  Holland  simply  as 
an  enslaved  province  of  his  empire,) 
resigned  his  crown ;  and  from  the 
period  of  that  event  until  1618,  the 
country  was  dejacto  part  and  parcel 
of  France.  On  the  defeat  of  Napo- 
leon at  Leipsic,  1813,  an  insurrection 
be^n  at  Amsterdam,  the  stadtholder 

i'son  of  William  V.)  was  called  over 
irom  Euffland,  and  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,  catholic  as  well 
as  protestant,  (Belgium  as  well  as 
Holland,)  acknowledged  him  ruler. 
William  V.  had  died  iu  England. 
Naples   undbk    Joseph   Buoka- 

PARTE  AND    JoACHIM   MuRAT.-*H^ 

the  reign  of  Ferdinand  L  of  the  Tt 
SieiHet,) 

Persia  under  Luit  Ali  Khan, 
&C. — An  interregnum  of  ten  years 
occurred  after  the  death  of  Kbarim 
Khan  1 776  ;  and  the  period  was  fear- 
fully marked  by  bloodshed.  Instantly 
on  the  death  of  Kbarim  being  an- 
nounced in  Shirauz,  two-and-twenty 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army, 
men  of  high  rank  and  ikmily,  took 
possession  of  the  citadel,  with  a  reso- 
lution to  acknowledge  Abul  Futteh 
Khan,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Va^ 
keel ;  while  another  party  proclaimed 
Zikea  Khan,  also  related  to  the  Va^ 
keel,  and  a  person  of  great  wealth 
and  influence.  Each  of  these  and 
many  others  obtained  the  govern- 
ment for  a  short  space  of  time ;  and 
at  length  two  powerful  competitors, 
Aga  Mohammed  and  Jaafar  Khan, 
fought  a  terrible  bkttle,  1788,  at 
Yezdekliast,  in  which  the  former 
gained  the  advantagei  but  was  soon 
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after  driven  out  by  Luft  Ali  Khan 
of  the  Zend  tribe,  and  a  relative   o 
the  late  Vakeel,  1789.     This  chief 
tain  contrived  to  keep  the  throne 
though  with  difficulty,  for  six  years 
when  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  assas- 
sins, and  Aga  Mohammed  was  unani- 
mously received  as  shah,  1795.      He 
was  of  the  Kajar  tribe,  and  by  liis 
activity  and  severity  put  an  end  to 
anarchy.     Having  seen  tranquillity 
restored  to  the  various  provinces,  he 
commenced  a  war  witli  Russia  for  the 
recovery  of  Georgia;  but  while  in 
that  expedition,  two  of  his  menial 
attendants  whom  he  had  tlireatened 
with    punishment,    murdered     him, 
1797.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  ne- 
phew, Futteh  Ali  Khan  ;  and  during 
that  shah*s  long  reign  of  thirty-seven 
years,  Russia  dispossessed  Persia  of 
all  her  northern  provinces  betiveen 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.     The 
peace  of  Turkmanschai,  1828^    left 
Kussia  the  dictator  of  Teheran  ;  ne- 
vertheless, Futteli  did  everv  thing  in 
his  power  to  suppress  the  Muscovite 
influence,  and  in  the  poetic  and  figu- 
rative language  of  hb  country,  used 
to  exclaim,  'The  horses  of  the  IrAnis 
can  go  where  the  horses  of  their  an- 
cestors went ;  but  if  we  make  wide 
roads,  the  wheels  of  the  infidels  will 
speedily  be^n  to  roll,  and  to  traverse 
them.'    This  was  his  argument  for 
keeping  up  the  ancient  warlike  habits 
of  his  race,  and  for  preferring  the  use 
of  the  saddle  to  the  modern  luxury  of 
a  carriage.     Futteh  Ali  died  1834 ; 
and  a  terrible  conflict  ensued  respect- 
ing the  succession. 

Kaubul  unoeb  Tixna  Khan,  &c. 
— TiMDB  succeeded  his  father,  Ah- 
med, founder  of  the  state,  1773,  hav- 
ing full  sway,  at  his  accession,  over 
Kaubul  Proper,  Balkh  part  of  Kho- 
rasan,  Beluchbtan,  Scinde,  and  the 
Punjaub.  His  reign  of  twenty  years 
was  tolerably  pea^ul  for  that  of  an 
oriental  prince  ;  but  he  lost  Scinde, 
and  left  the  country  at  his  decease  in 
1798,  in  a  fearful  state  of  division. 
His  eldest  son  Humaiun  ought  to 
have  been  his  successor,  little  as  strict 
hereditary  right  is  acknowledged  in 
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-  East :  Imt  the  Bftrakzye  tribe 
^npeDed  the  people  to  receiTe  Ti- 
er's seoofid  aon,  Zbxaitk,  as  shah, 
t>  prared  a  wcsk  and  cruel  ruler. 
i  reign  of  seven  yean  was  marked 
ISA  extzaotdinary  scheme  be  had 

Aimed  for   the  invasion  of  India. 

•  his  trifling  force,  tbe  Mahrattas 
1  British  were  to  be  subdued ;  and 

>  EunOy  was  to  recover  tbat  aacen- 

•  y  in  the  country  of  the  Mon- 
.  •£,  which  had  been  held  by  his 
:-.rkd£ftther.     An  extravagant  ezpe- 

:  XI  to  carry  out  his  views  was  pro- 
•ited,  1799,  by  the  insurrection  of 

Tiidar  Khan,  son  of  Hadjee  Jumal, 

•t-ced  in  the  preceding  reign  of 
^  nxed ;  which  Poyndar  now  assumed 

:  title  of  Sirafnus  Khan.  Poyn- 
ir  vas  head  of  the  Banikzyes  when 

^  placed  Zemaun  on  the  throne  ; 

t  the  shah  seized  him  and  put  him 

>  death*  and  thus  established  a 
■•3c4-feod  which  still  exists  between 
e  two  chief  tribes  of  Banikzyes  and 
'<  nnis.  In  1800,  Zemaun*s  own 
-ir-brother,  Mahmdd,  rose  against, 
-':  not  only  deposed,  but  blinded 

n ;  being  aided  in  his  revolt  by 

.ttefa  Khan,  son  of  tbe  executed 
^.rafraos.     Mahmud,  however,  soon 

'lusted  the  Afghans  by  his  tyrann;^ ; 
'  'J  the  north-eastern  tribe  of  Ghil- 

?s  succeeded  in  expelling  him, 
'S.'3,  and  placed  Sbujah-ol-Mulk, 

-  •Tine  brother  of  Shah  Zemaun,  on 

•  e  throne.  The  new  sovereign  b^ 
.^  bis    reign  with  great  wiMom; 

I  be  had  much  to  contend  with. 
^^  rit*  fraternal  disputes  that  had  taken 
'  ^:e,  had  given  strensth  to  the  tribal 
:<tm  again,  whose  feudal  authority 
^  been  almost  annihilated  by  tbe 
ntroduction  of  monarchy ;  and  Shah 
'^  MJab  found  it  impossible  to  unite 
^  ^e  clans  against  the  numerous  ene- 

ies  tbat  he  saw  rising  against  tlie 
Afghan  power.  The  Sikhs  seized 
'>-e  Punjanb  (or  country  of  five  ri- 
* '-rs),  Beluchistan  threw  off  the  Kau- 
'  .1  yoke,  and  Persia  got  back  the 
\>ortion  of  Khorasan  which  Ahmed 
:>ad  taken  from  her ;  so  that  the 
nev  shafa,  in  a  few  years  after  his  ac- 
c(asioo,  saw  the  state  peeled  down  to 


a  district,  which  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bukhara,  west  by  Persia* 
south  by  Beluchistan  and  Scinde,  and 
east  by  the  Indus — being  scarcely  a 
third  of  the  territory  left  by  the  foun- 
der, Ahmed.  The  conspirades  of  the 
tribes  at  length  became  so  formidable, 
that  Futteh  Khan,  now  chief  of  the 
Banikzyes,  and  brother  of  the  subse* 
quently  cdebrated  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan,  on  being  refused  office  by 
Shah  Shujali,  orppmized  a  rising  at  his 
castle  of  Ghiriskh,  drove  out  the 
shah,  and  restored  Mahmud  to  the 
throne  as  nominal  sovereign,  1809  ; 
himself  acting  as  visir  with  real  pow« 
er.  Futteh,  however,  had  some  diffi- 
culty  in  maintaining  hb  post.  Tbe 
Siklis,  who  had  alroidy  obtained  the 
Punjaub,  threatened  to  cross  the  In- 
dus, and  seize  Attock;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  Persia  was  pbmning  a 
march  across  the  western  boundary, 
to  take  Herat.  Attock  actually  fell 
to  Runjeet  Singh ;  but  Futteh's  ra- 
pid advance  upon  Herat  prevented 
the  success  of  the  Persian  arms.  The 
visir,  while  at  Herat,  grossly  insulted 
prince  Feruz,  tbe  brother  of  Shah 
Mahmud,  its  governor;  and  as  the 
ambitious  minister  had  previously 
shown  his  contempt  for  prince  Kam- 
ran,  Mamud*s  son,  the  heir^ppa- 
rent,  Ferikz  and  Kamran  united  their 
prayers  to  the  shah  that  the  visir 
might  be  removed.  They  even  laid 
hands  on  Futteh,  and  blinded  him, 
and  eventually  had  him  assassi- 
nated—an act  which  confirmed  the 
Banikzyes  blood-enemies  of  the  Du- 
rani  house.  Dost  Mohammed,  se- 
cond surviving  brother  of  Futteh, 
now  roused  his  eighteen  remaining 
brothers  to  join  in  avenging  tbe  visir  s 
murder ;  the  provinces  were  soon  in 
arms ;  and  Mahmud,  hastily  abdicat- 
ing, fled  with  the  crown  jewels  and 
his  other  treasures  to  Herat,  1818,  a 
place  which  had  been  his  residence 
when  governor  of  Khorasan,  under 
his  fiither  Timur.  Having  at  once 
acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  Per- 
sia, he  was  allowed  io  keep  rule  in 
the  district  of  Herat  until  his  decease 
in  1829 ;  when  his  son  Kamran  was 
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in  like  manner,  permitted  to  bear  the 
title  of  khan  of  Herat.  (See  Found- 
dation  of  Herat.) 

The  Sikh  Monaacht  istablibh- 
BD« — The  Afghans  of  Kaubul  had  so 
harassed  the  Sikhs  (after  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  the  Afghan  power  in 
Persia),  that  they  retired  for  the 
most  part  from  their  settlements  in 
the  plains,  to  the  mountains  of  North 
India,  the  former  seat  of  the  Af- 
ghans themselves.  At  leneth,  how- 
ever, a  youth  of  the  warlike  sect, 
named  Kunjeet,  contrived  to  per- 
form some  signal  service  for  Zemaun, 
shah  of  Kaubul ;  whereon  he  was  in- 
vested, though  only  sixteen  years 
oldy  with  the  government  of  Lahore, 
as  viceroy,  1798.  In  1800,  Runjeet 
had  so  well  hud  his  plans,  that  he 
assembled  all  the  Sikhs,  and  declared 
himself  not  only  their,  king,  but  in- 
dependent amir  of  Lahore,  to  the 
genend  satis&ction.  He  Uiereupon 
abolished  the  division  into  tribes,  and 
from  year  to  year,  in  spite  of  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Afghans,  saw  his  new 
state  rapidly  increase  in  power.  With 
the  favourite  eastern  style  of  Singh, 
or  'The  Lion,'  Runjeet  took  a<iU 
vantage  of  the  disturbances  of  Kau- 
bul, and  overran  the  countiy.  On 
the  dethronement  of  Shah  Shujah, 
1809,  he  received  that  Afj^han  mo- 
narch, and  gave  him  a  residence  at 
Lahore ;  and  he  by  no  means  forgot 
to  deprive  him  of  his  well-known  ez- 
traordinaiy  horde  of  jewels.  It  was 
in  I81d»  that  Runjeet  was  resolved 
to  force  from  tlie  ex-ehah  his  magni* 
fioent  diamond,  called  Kohmur,  *  the 
mountain  of  lieht,'  which  Nadir  Shah 
luui  abstracted  from  the  peacock- 
throne  of  Delhi;  and  the  'Lions'' 
character,  more  unscrupulous  than 
cruel,  was  curiously  displayed  in  the 
measures  he  adopted  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  highly  coveted  prize.  The 
exiled  fiunily  was  deprived  of  all 
nourishment  during  two  dayi;  but 
when  their  firmness  was  fouod  proof 
against  hunger,  food  was  supplied. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Shah  Shtkjah  de- 
nied the  diamond  to  be  in  his  pos- 
•nd  having  exhausted  re- 


monstrance,  he  resorted  to  art! 
and  delay.  Runjeet,  however, 
neither  to  be  deceived,  nor  divei 
from  his  purpose  $  and  at  length 
shah,  seeing  that  nothing  elae  w<\ 
satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  Sikh,  ag^ 
to  give  up  the  jeweL  Accordinj 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1813,  the  Ma 
rajah  waited  on  the  shah  for  the  i| 
pose  of  the  surrender.  He  was 
ceived  with  great  dignity  by  the 
monarch;  and  both  being  seal 
there  was  a  solemn  silence,  wh^ 
lasted  for  nearly  an  hour  I  Runji 
then  grew  impatient,  and  whisp^ 
an  attendant  to  remind  the  shaii 
the  object  of  their  meeting, 
answer  was  returned ;  but  the  s^ 
made  a  signal  with  his  ^es  to 
eunuch,  who  retired,  and  brought 
a  small  roll,  which  he  placed  on  \ 
carpett  at  equal  distances  betw^ 
the  two  chien.  Runjeet  ordered  i 
roll  to  be  unfolded,  and  the  diamd 
was  exhibited  to  his  sight.  He  | 
cognized,  seized  it,  and,  without  a 
ceremony,  immediately  retired,  't 
jewel  in  question  is  of  the  finest  wat 
half  the  size  of  a  hen'a  ^g,  i 
is  calculated  by  Jewish  lapidaries 
bein^  worth  3^  millions  sterli^ 
Runjeet  afterwards  contrived  to  s 
stract  the  Punjaub,  and  the  romani 
vale  of  Gachemire  (the  last  in  18^ 
from  Kaubul,  having  just  before  add 
Multan  to  bis  state.  In  1823,  tj 
decisive  battle  of  Nushero  on  t 
north  side  of  the  Kaubul  river,  a 
cured  his  power  from  that  stream 
Pesiiawur,  the  modem  capital  of  fJ 
then  reduced  Afghanistan,  whidi,  u 
der  Dost  Mohammed,  agreed  to  pay  i 
annual  tribute  to  the  conqueror.  \ 
1839,  when  the  British  had  resolyi 
on  the  restoration  of  Shah  Sbuji 
of  Kaubul,  in  order  to  which  Dd 
Mohammed  was  to  be  dethrone 
Runjeet  became  their  ally,  having  k 
gotten  perhaps,  after  the  lapse  I 
years,  how  grievously  he  had  des|>oi 
ed  the  Afj^ans,  (the  enemies  of  h 
fiuth,)  and  especially  Shah  ShOjs 
himself,  of  both  territories  and  jewel 
Illness,  however,  seized  'the  lion 
on  the  march  fiK>ffi  Lahore  to  Ghuxn 
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23d  death  ensaed,  Joly,  1889 ;  when 

nis  ttnooe  he  had  founded  pased  to 

3  300,  Kmniek  Sin^^. 

Doe  of  die  singiilanties  of  Runjeet 

W3S  bs  fornaadoD  of  a  regiment  of 

150  in  namber,  selected 

I  tiie  prettiest  girls  of  Cachemire, 
t^^sKA,  and  the  Punjanb.  The v  were 
-agaificcntly  dressed,  armed  with 
en  and  arrows^  and  used  frequently 
j^kpear  on  hoiseback  as  cavalry,  for 
'^  amnsement  of  '  the  maharajah.' 
Tber  not  only  received  handsome 
»T  from  Runjeet,  but  were  reward- 
'i  by  him  for  any  trifling  service, 
v^gtants  of  whole  vilkges;  and 
>e  of  them  sacrificed  themselves, 
:j§ether  with  his  four  wives,  in  suttee, 
'-jQ  occasion  of  his  decease.  Runjeet 
Si:^  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  east- 
fl^  sovereigns  of  whom  we  have 
38T  reootd,  as  respects  jewels;  it 
t«iBg  the  heriMuric  custom  to  preserve 
property  in  that  concentrated  form, 
a  case  of  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune. 
Tbs  Xoftnar,  perhaps  the  largest 
diamond  in  Uie  world,  was  worn  by 
ti^  in  an  armlet,  with  a  diamond  on 
csdier  aide  of  the  size  of  a  sparroVs 
etg.  He  had  also  a  ruby  of  extra- 
onUaary  weight,  having  the  names  of 
Aarungx^,  Ahmed  Shah,  and  other 
riilers,  engraven  on  it;  and  a  topas, 
ibr  which  he  gave  20,000  rupees,  as 
i2rgeashalfabUliaidba]l.  All  these 
ae  left  by  will  to  the  various  temples 
of  }m  sect :  and  the  kohinur  at  the 
present  hour  forms  the  eye  of  the 
hideous  idol  in  the  Sikh  &ne  at 
Orisa. 

Tlie  following  account  of  an  inter- 
Tiew  with  Runjeet  will  be  read  with 
interest ;  it  is  the  authentic  narrative 
of  a  British  officer,  high  in  command 
in  India.  '  He  had  a  fimcv  for  gar- 
deoi,  of  iriiich  he  possessed  many  iJl 
Toand  Lahore  ;  in  each  was  a  small 
siogle-fooroed  villa,  with  a  verandah 
all  round,  and  on  the  flat  roo&  of 
tbew  he  often  reared  a  small  tent,  in 
which  be  slept.  His  habit  was  to 
gallop  from  one  to  the  other  of  these 
(some  fiew  miles  apart)  in  the  cool 
lesson,  suddenly  ordering  the  lieht 
csmp-eqnipage  (always  r«dy)  to  k>I- 
low  hiOy  sometines  t^tpointing  his  | 


court  to  meet  him.  The  day  I  speak 
of,  he  was  girt  with  hb  whole  court. 
We  approached  the  garden  he  occu- 
pied through  two  lines  of  his  favour- 
ite mountal  regiment  of  suwaurs, 
whom  he  call^i  his  'immortals.' 
Their  uniform  is  a  tunic  of  yellow 
silk,  quilted;  the  legs  are  dad  in 
tight  scarlet  silk  trousers,  and  on  the 
head  is  a  light  steel  helmet,  round 
which  twists  a  red  silk  turban ;  and 
if  all  that  glitters  about  them  is  not 
gold,  it  still  shines  ver}'  brightly. 
A  shield  of  tough  bull-hide,  with 
bright  steel  bosses  was  slung  behind 
each  horseman's  back  ;  and  their  pic- 
turesque arms  were  the  curved  scime- 
tar,  spear,  or  matchlock.  We  next 
paned  between  rows  of  his  chosen 
m&ntry,  and  so  approached  the  ter- 
race, where,  surrounded  by  his  sa^ 
traps,  sat  the  maharajah.  A  sight 
more  gorgeous  than  this  court  circle, 
or  more  simple  than  the  monarch's 
own  appearance,  could  not  be  ima- 
gined. The  Sikhs  are  a  very  hand- 
some race :  Dhian  Singh,  the  prime 
minister,  and  Suchait  Singh,  brothers, 
were  dad  most  sumptuously;  the 
former,  under  a  panoply  of  polished 
steel  plate  armour,  an  Asiactic  Mars, 
moved  as  liehtly  as  if  dad  in  silk 
alone;  the  latter,  taller,  and  of  a 
softer  castofbeau^,  was  rustling  in 
keencaub  and  silk,  and  was  one 
blaze  of  jewels.  The  other  sirdars 
(chie&)  were  splendidly  dressed  also ; 
and  when  the  eye  fell  from  this  glit- 
tering circle,  it  rested  upon  the  figure 
of  a  little  old  man,  really  not  much 
taller  than  a  dwarf,  seated  on  a  low 
plain  chair,  and  habited  in  a  plain 
green  Cachemire  suit,  of  the  com- 
monest material.  On  his  head  was 
a  turban  like  a  night-cap  ;  and  a  long 
gray  beard  (where  all  the  rest  were 
black  by  nature  or  art)  hung  down 
upon  his  breast  in  uncared-ror  rag- 
gedness.  This  was  the  mighty  Run- 
jeet Sinah — the  wisest,  bravest,  most 
powerful,  and  richest  of  Asiatic 
princes.  At  hb  feet  two  little  boys, 
of  about  four  years  old,  were  rolling 
about  in  childish  glee,  being  die  sons 
of  two  favourite  chiefs  slain  by  his 
side  in  battle,  and  he  had  adopted 
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their  offspiing.  Tame  pigeons  were 
lioveriDg  over  the  maharajah's  head, 
and  deriving  from  his  hands  their 
accustomed  food.  His  chair  was 
lialf  hidden  bv  the  flowers  it  stood 
amongst ;  and  his  favourite  horses 
were  being  led  past  by  grooms  for 
his  inspection. 

Spain  undeb  Chahlbs  IV.-^This 
prince  succeeded  his  father,  Charles 
III.,  178S,  and  regarded  with  the 
same  anxiety  as  his  predecessor  liad 
done,  the  situation  ot  French  affiiiis. 
In  every  way  he  laboured  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  republican  principles  in 
the  peninsula  ;  and  upon  the  murder 
of  Louis  XVI.,  he  commenced  war 
with  the  revolutionary  government. 
The  Spanish  arms,  however,  were 
constantly  unsuccessful;  and  when 
St.  Sebastian,  and  the  fort  of  Belle- 
garde,  followed  by  Bilboa,  had  fallen^ 
the  affrighted  king  made  an  alliance 
with  his  enemies,  1795.  Being  now 
entirely  under  the  dominion  of 
France,  Charles  commenced  war  with 
England,  but  soon  saw  his  fleet 
beaten  off*  Cape  Sl  Vincent,  by  Sir 
John  Jervis.  The  chief  minister  of 
Charles  was  Manuel  Godoy»  who, 
from  being  an  obscure  garde-du-corpsy 
was  in  one  year,  1792,  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-general, an  admiral,  a  duke, 
and  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
He  married  the  king's  own  niece, 
and  was  created  Prince  of  the 
Peace.  Tlirough  his  influence  with 
the  queen,  who  mipht  be  said  to  rule 
the  whole  nation  with  Godoy,  Charles 
was  induced  to  treat  his  own  son,  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  as  a  weakly  youth, 
and  unfit  to  succeed  to  the  throne ; 
and  that  infante  (afterwards  Ferdi- 
nand VII.)  was  accordinsly  kept  in 
a  state  of  strict  seclusion.  The  prince 
of  Asturias,  however,  was  the  favour^ 
ite  of  the  people;  and  when,  in 
1807,  the  Spaniards  reflected  upon 
the  destruction  of  their  nav}-,  through 
Godoy*s  attachment  to  France ;  upon 
the  loss  of  their  North  American 
settlements,  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  that  treacherous  power  for  its 
protection  ;  and  upon  the  probable 
secession  of  their  South  American 
colonies,  then  in  a  state  of  insttrreo- 


tion,— thev  resolved  on  cmshisi 
possible,  the  power  of  the  mini^ 
Prince  Ferdinand,  urged    by      mi 
dicious  friends,  hereupon  (secretl^r 
dressed  a  letter  to  Napoleon,    a 
plaining  of  his  family's  and  counC 
distresses,  which  he  affirmed  to  tx\ 
from  the  thraldom  in   which      l> 
were  held  by  Godoy,  requesting 
aid  to  duplace  the  fitvourite,     c 
putting  himself  under  the  emp^r^ 
protection.    Godoy,  being  appri^ 
of  the  affair,  hastened  to  king  Char| 
and  having  assured  him  that  his    ^ 
Ferdinand  was  conspirinc  both  ag^i  n 
his    crown,  and  his  life,  had     ti{ 
seized,  and  placed  indoee  conlif^ 
ment    Napoleon,  however,  lost   « 
dme  in  sending  troops  into  the  li 
ninsula  under  the  pretence  <^  marc] 
ing against  Portugal;  and  when  II 
had  surprised,  and  taken  sevend  Sp{ 
nish  fortresses,  the  court,  in  alari^ 
resolved  on  retiring  to  the  colony  4 
Mexico.    March   17tb,    1806,     w^ 
fixed  for   the   departure  i  and    th| 
carriages  having  drawn   up^  at    thi 
palace  at  ten  at  nisht,  a  mutiny  com 
menced  against  the  soldieiy,  Godoj 
was  sought  for  and  ultimately  appr« 
bended,  and  the  spirited  conduct  ol 
the  brothers,  Ferdinand  and  Carlosj 
alone  saved  that  minister's  life,  llttl< 
as  he  expected  protection  at  theig 
Imnds.    The  retreat  was  now  aban^ 
doned;  and  Charles,  observing  the 
popularity  of  his  son,  abdicated  in 
his  favour,  and  on  the  19th  of  March 
the  latter  assumed  the  title  of  Fer- 
dinand VII.  This  arrangement,  how* 
ever,  did  not  suit  Napoleon,  who  con- 
trived, under  specious  pretexts,  to 
draw  father  and  son  to  Bavonne,  and 
obliged  both  to  resign  the  Spanbh 
crown  in  his  favour.    Ferdinand  and 
his  brother,  Don  Caries,  were  con- 
veyed  in  honouiable  custody  to  Tal- 
leyrand*sseat  at  Valenfay ;  where  they 
remained  till  Napoleon,  induced  by 
his  reverses  in  Spain  and  Germany, 
restored  the  former  to  his  throne, 
1814,  with  the  proviso  that  heshould 
drive  the  En^h  from  the  peninsula. 
King  Charles  IV.  died  at  Rome,  1819. 
Fall  or  Vsnics  unoibthb  Doob 
MANiiii.*-Tbree  inquiiitorshadbeen 
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:.ated  io  the  room  of  the  doge  Mo- 
'^}§o,   1776,   the  YeDetiani  bring 
^^^^eofawiXij  tinctored  with  repufcK 
usQ  BotUMB ;  at  all  erents  they  bad 
'rc^ae  strongly  opposed  to  the  ans> 
-  -rntical   foim  which  had  for  ages 
inrfailed.     Nevertheless,  by  the  yet 
rtat  miSaeiice  of  the  oUgarcby,  the 
.^^  govemmeDt  had  been  restored, 
779;  wben  Paolo  REimmiwaselect- 
'^doge,  and  ruled  tlie  state  until  his 
y.umL,  in    1789,   in  which  year  a 
^'^adfol  fire  destroyed  a  large  portion 
*  ibe  dty  of  Venice.    Lu  loi  M Ainiri 
«is  then  (JKwen  doge :  and  open  the 
'^aodent  breaking  out  of  the  French 
^olntioii,  Ydioe  joined  the  other 
sates  of  Italy,  to  oppose  the  pro- 
:?^s  of  the  republican  leaders.    The 
t-tj  of  the  oligarchy,  however,  was  at 
H^  oocupi^  by  the  French,  1 797 ; 
aad  the  wedding  <yf  the  Adriatic  was 
nsitted  that  year,  by  the  dop's  com- 
Eaod,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
:%tmitioD  of  the  magnificent  cereoMH 
nUl  by  Ziani ,1177.  A  tumult  having 
'•aken  place  in  the  city  soon  after  the 
GccopBtion,wherein  severalFrench  sol- 
eifts  were  k  illed,  the  main  republican 
army  on  its  return  from  Vienna,  de- 
posed the  doge,  dissohed  the  oligar- 
rhy,  and,  to  the  great  jo^  of  a  very 
iooesaed  populace,  constituted  Ve- 
mee  a  republic    Some  intention  was 
then  expresaed  by  the  invaders  to 
aonex  xne  state  to  the  new  Cisalpine 
repablsc,  as  a  French  province ;  but 
the  treaty  between  the  French  and 
the  emperor  of  Germany  not  being 
vet  signed,  on  account  of  the  former 
iaving  reftised  to  restore  Mantua,  as 
it  was  stipulated  they  should  do  in 
the  preliminaries,  they  ceded  Venice 
to  Germany,  in  lieu  of    Mantua. 
Thus*  in  tlie  year  1797,  was  •  the  city 
of  the  seventy  Isles,'  whose  terrible, 
yet  often  romantic  history  takes  so 
prumiDent  a  place  in  European  an- 
nals, humbled  for  ever,  by  a  power 
vhicfa  had  for  centuries  been  proud 
of  ber  alliance ;  and  she  now  simply 
figures  ai  a  common  seaport  of  the 
Austriao    Lombardo-Venetic  king- 
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1789  TO  THX  nMiov,  1801.-^ We  have 
stated  that  Ireland  was  in  a  condition 
little  above  anarchy  when  the  Frendi 
revolution  began,  1789.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  matter  of  surprise  to  Great 
Britain,  that  an  explosion  which 
shook  all  Europe,  should  be  very 
seriously  felt  by  her  ever-efervescent 
sister.  The  fint  token  of  rebellioa 
in  France  was  the  signal  for  revolt  to 
the  discontented,  the  unprincipled, 
and  the  profligate  of  all  nations.  In 
England,  French  innovating  opinions 
sproul  with  rapidity,  and  their  pro* 
gress  at  one  time  was  most  ahurming  i 
but  the  firmness  of  the  executive 
government,  supported  by  the  good 
sense  of  tlie  nation,  prevented  any 
actual  outbreak.  In  Irehmd  those 
destructive  principles  took  an  iaune- 
diate  hold;  and  the  people  were 
urged  forward  to  the  last  stage  of 
crime.  A  conspiracy  was  entered 
upon  to  separate  the  territory  from 
Great  Britain,  and  to  establish  a  re- 
public, .after  effecting  the  ruin  of  all 
religious  establishments.  The  roost 
active  engine  of  this  treasonable  com* 
bination  was  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen,  established  1791.  The 
subject  of  parliamentary  reform  was 
a  cover  to  its  real  designs ;  but  it  cirw 
culated  writings  of  a  flagitious  ten- 
dency  with  peneverance;  and  the 
lower  classes  were  trained  by  it  to  be 
instruments  of  the  most  diabolical 
barbarity.  The  soldier  was  incited 
to  betray  his  king,  the  tenant  his 
landlord,  the  servant  his  master.  In 
the  issue,  magistrates,  witnesses,  ju« 
rors,  all  who  ventured  to  support 
the  laws,  were  marked  for  destruc* 
tion ;  and  assassins,  sparing  neither 
sex  nor  age,  spread  eveiywbere  ter* 
ror  and  dismay.  In  the  summer  of 
1796,  a  direct  communication  with 
the  enemy  was  opened  by  the  heads 
of  the  conspiracy ;  and  French  assist- 
ance was  promised  speedily  to  be 
sent  in  aid  of  the  disanected,  whose 
number  in  Ulster  alone  was  100,000. 
An  agent  was  soon  after  despatched 
to  the  French  Directory  (lord  Fitz- 
gerald), who,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
O'Connor,  had  an  interview  with 
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general  Hoche ;  and  in  this  confer- 
ence eveiy  thing  was  settled  respect- 
ing an  invasion. 

Accordingly,  in  December,  1796, 
the  French  fleet  took  advantage  of  a 
thick:  fog,  and  escaping  from  Brest, 
unobserved  by  admiral  Colpoys,  an- 
chored in  Bantry  Bay.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  armament  excited  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  alarm,  since  the 
Union  Society  had  not  extended  its  in- 
fluence so  &r ;  so  that  the  demonstra* 
tions  given  of  an  ardour  to  oppose  the 
enemy  wherever  a  descent  should  be 
attempted,  induced  the  invading  ships 
to  retire.    During  1797,  extensive 

? reparations  were  made,  both  at  the 
'exel  and  Brest,  for  a  second  at- 
tempt ;  but  the  enemy's  designs  were 
again  frustrated  by  the  victory  of 
lord  Duncan  over  the  Dutch  fleet,  in 
October.  In  the  mean  time^  vigor- 
ous measures  were  pursued  against 
the  conspirators.  The  insurrection- 
act  was  passed,  by  which  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  enabled  to 
proclaim  any  county  in  a  state  of 
disturbance,  and  to  treat  it  accord- 
ingly; while  the  habeas  corpus-act 
was  suspended,  and  the  yeomanry  es- 
tablished. Notwithstanding  these  ef- 
forts of  the  law,  many  parts  of  Lein- 
ster  and  Munster  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  complete  banditti  early 
in  1796 ;  and  no  night  passed  with- 
out the  commission  of  numerous 
murders.  The  arrest  of  the  Leinster 
committee,  however,  on  the  12th  of 
March,  with  several  leading  members 
of  the  Union,  tended  so  much  to 
harass  the  designs  of  the  conspirators, 
that  a  plan  was  digested  by  tneir  mi- 
litary committee  for  a  general  rising 
on  the  23rd  of  May.  The  ffovem- 
ment  being  perfectly  informed  of  the 
plot,  several  of  the  leaders  were  ap- 
prehended on  the  2Ut.  Neverthe- 
less, the  insurrection  took  place  on 
the  night  appointed.  The  rebels  first 
attacked  the  town  of  Naas,  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  Armagh  militia ;  and 
in  several  other  engagements  the^ 
were  in  like  manner  defeated.  Their  i 
principal  strength  seeming  to  be  col- 
lected in  Wexford,  a  vigorous  attack  { 


was  made  upon  that  county  by  gene- 
rals Lake  and  Moore ;  and  such  was 
the  activity  and  energy  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  that  tranouillity  began 
gradually  to  be  restored.  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald,  a  son  of  the  first 
duke  of  Leinster,  the  chief  leader  of 
the  insurgents,  was  arrested  in  Dub- 
lin ;  and  being  severely  wounded  in 
the  struggle  with  the  magistrates, 
he  died  a  few  days  after  in  prison, 
June  4th.  About  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, some  frigates  from  France  ap- 
peared in  Kilala  bay,  and  landed 
about  1000  men,  with  arms  and 
ammunition;  but  the  invaders,  on 
being  attacked  hj  general  Lake,  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  Another 
French  expedition  was  intercepted  by 
the  squadron  under  sir  John  Warren, 
and  captured.  This  last  occurrence 
put  an  end  to  French  hopes ;  and 
though  banditti  continued  for  some 
time  to  infest  the  country,  they  were, 
by  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the 
king's  troops,  pursued  to  their  lurk- 
ing-places, and  destroyed. 

The  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Bri- 
tain seemed  now  the  only  thing  want- 
inj5  to  her  security.  The  subject  was 
laid  before  the  British  parliament  by 
Mr.  Pitt;  and  after  undergoing  an 
ample  discussion,  it  received  the  ap- 
probation of  a  great  majority  in  both 
houses.  When  the  subject  came  to 
be  considered  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, the  same  intemperate  violence 
which  had  characterized  its  debates 
on  former  occasions  was  manifested  : 
in  a  word,  dazzled  and  bewildered  by 
a  pliantom  which  they  called  Inde- 
pendence, the  members  were  inca- 
pable of  canvassing  a  subject  of  such 
magnitude,  in  all  its  beanngs.  When 
two  countries  exist  as  separate  na- 
tions under  the  same  sovereign,  the 
question  respecting  the  exp^iency 
of  a  legislative  union,  abstractedly 
considered,  seems  to  be  attended  with 
no  difficulties.  Among  the  import- 
ant benefits  that  may  naturally  be 
expected  to  flow  from  such  a  junc- 
tion, may  be  reckoned  an  increase  of 
energy,  a  consolidation  of  resources, 
a  coincidence  of  views  and  interests, 
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M  die  gradual    decay  of  national 
r^rinrtioia,  bjr  ^whu^  sLiiimosities  are 
-^ceoted.     In  the  cbs^  of  Great  Bri- 
:£iiaDdIr^aiui,  the  situation  of  both 
:^ieBdeTed  such  a  measare  nece»- 
£nr  far  their  mutual  prosperity ;  and 
''sioe,  without  it,  would  certainly 
JTe  added   Ireland    to  her  domi- 
-oQs.     Notwithstanding  the  inflam- 
^£c»7  haffsngnes  of  the  democratic 
.ortTy  and   the    oppontion  of  Mr. 
'jri£tan,the  Irish  parliament  at  length 
^^^^^^cd  upon  a  bill,  which,  after  vast 
s^positiacm,  finally  passed  both  houses, 
Apiii  180O  ;   and  a  similar  bill  ba?- 
'ig  been    broo^t   into  the  Britisii 
pHament    by    Mr.   Pitt   and   lord 
OreoYille,    both   reodved  the  roval 
dissent.  It  was  hereby  determined  that 
iromthe  1st  of  January,  1801,  there 
siooold  be  but  one  imperial  pariia- 
^^A  for  the  British  islands ;  wherein 
Ir^and    should    be    represented   at 
Westminster  by  four  spiritual  peers 
^aken  in  rotation  every  session,  twen- 
tr-es^ii   temporal   peers  chosen  by 
the  Irish  prelates  and  peers  for  life, 
sad  lOO  Gommonefs  (since  increased 
to  105),  elected  in  the  usual  man- 
ner.    By  the  act  of  union,  the  Irish 
are  admitted  to  a  share  of  all  the 
tade  of  Great  Britain,  except  such 
as  is  confined  to  chartered  companies, 
md  is  of  course  not  free  to  the  in- 
hsbttants  of  Britain  at  large.     Ire- 
land still  retains  her  own  Uws  and 
ttmrts  of  justice,  together  with  her 
court  of  chancery ;  and  her  majesty 
is  lepcesented  in  Dublin  by  a  lord- 
lienteiumt,  as  when  tlie  two  islands 
vere  two  kingdoms.     Ireland  is  like- 
wise exempted  from  all  concern  with 
the  debt  of  Great  Britain  contracted 
before  the  Union ;  in  which  respect 
the  terms  granted  to  her  are  prefer- 
able  to  those  which  had  been  granted 
by  England  to  Scotland;  and  her 
contribution  to  the  imperial  expenses 
is  bot  as  one  to  seven-and-a-half. 

Tns  Loans  Libittsnant  oi  Ire- 
hod,  from  the  first,  in  1361,  to  the 
piesent  day,  have  been  as  follows : — 
1861,  Lionel,  earl  of  Ulster;  1879, 
Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March ; 
1392,  Philip  Coorteney,  lord  Birm- 


ingham, general;  1384,  Robert  De 
Vere,  eari  of  Oxfords  1394»  king 
Richard  II.,  in  person ;  1395,  Ro- 
ger Mortimer,  earl  of  March  and  Ul- 
ster; 1399,  king  Richard  II.,  in  per- 
son (second  time)  i  1401,  Thomas, 
earl  of  Lancaster ;  1410,  John,  duke 
of  Bedfoid;  1413,  Edward,  eari  of 
March ;  1414,  sir  John  Talbot ;  1410, 
Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster;  1427, 
sir  John  de  Grey ;  1428,  sir  J.  Sut* 
ton,  lord  Dudley  ;  1432,  sir  Thomas 
Stanley;  1438,  Lion,  lord  Wells; 
1440,  James,  earl  of  Ormond  ;  1446, 
J.,  eari  of  Shrewsbury;  1449,  Rich- 
ard, duke  of  York ;  1461,  George, 
duke  of  Clarence,  for  life ;  1479,  Ri- 
chard,  duke  of  York;  1483,  prince 
Edward,  son  to  Richard  III. ;  1485, 
John  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Lincoln; 
1490,  Jasper,  duke  of  Bedford ;  1496, 
Gendd,  earl  of  Kildare,  and  in  1504 ; 
1501,  Henry,  duke  of  York,  after- 
wards Heniy  YIII. ;  1504,  Gerald, 
earl  of  Kildare ;  1590,  Thomas  How- 
ard, earl  of  Surrey;  1530,  Henry, 
duke  of  Richmond;  1558,  Thomas, 
eari  of  Sussex  ;  1598,  Robert,  earl  of 
Essex ;  1599,  sir  Charies  Blunt, 
lord  Mountjoy ;  1639,  Thomas,  lord 
viscount  Wentworth,  earl  of  Straf- 
ford ;  1643,  James,  marquis  of  Oiw 
mond;  1649, Oliver  Cromwell;  1660, 
James  Butler,  duke,  marquis,  and 
earl  of  Ormond;  1669,  John  Ro- 
berts, lord  Roberts ;  1670,  J.  Berke- 
ley, lord  Berkeley ;  1672,  Arthur 
Capel,  earl  of  Essex  ;  1677,  James 
Butler,  dukeof  Ormond ;  1685,  Henry 
Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon;  1686,  Ri- 
chard Talbot,  earl  of  Tyrconnell  ; 
1690,  Henry  Sidney,  lord  Sidney; 
1695,  Henry  Cap^  lord  Capel; 
1701,  Lau.  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester ; 
1703,  James  Butler,  dukeof  Ormond, 
and  in  1711 ;  1707,  Thomas  Herbert, 
earl  of  Pembroke  ;  1709,  Thomas 
Wharton,  earl  of  Wharton;  1711, 
July  3»  James,  duke  of  Ormond ; 
1713,  Oct.  27,  Charles,  duke  of 
Shrewsbury;  1717,  Aug.  7,  Charles, 
duke  of  Bolton,  1721,  Aug.  28, 
Charles,  duke  of  Grafton;  1724,  Oct. 
22,  John,  lord  Carteret ;  1731,  Sept. 
11,  Lionel,  duke  of  Dor8et>  and  again. 
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September  19,  1751  ;  1737,  Sept  7, 
William,  duke  of  Devonshire ;  1745, 
Aug.  31,  Philip,  earl  of  Chesterfield ; 
1747,  Sept.  13,  William,  earlof  Har- 
rington  ;  1751,  Sept  19,  Lionel,  duke 
of  Dorset;  1755,  May  5,  William, 
marquis  of  Hartington ;  1757,  Sept. 
25,  John,  duke  of  Bedford;  1761, 
Oct  6,  George,  earl  of  Hali&x; 
1768,  Sept.  22,  Hugh,  duke  of  North- 
umberland ;  1765,  Oct  18,  Francis, 
earl  of  Hertford;  1767,  Oct  14, 
George,  viscount  Townsend ;  1772, 
Nov.  30,  Simon,  earl  Harcourt;  1777, 
Jan.  25,  John,  earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire ;  1780,  Dec.  23,  Frederick,  earl 
of  Carlisle;  1782,  April  14,  Wil- 
liam Henry,  duke  of  Portland ;  1782, 
Sept  15,  George,  earl  Temple,  and 
again,  December  16,  1787,  as  mar- 
quis of  Buckingham;  1783,  June  3, 
Robert,  earl  of  Nordiington;  1784, 
Feb.  24,  Cliarles,  duke  of  Rutland, 
who  died  24th  Oct.  1787 ;  1787,  Dec. 
16,  George,  marquis  of  Buckingham  ; 


1790,  Jan.  5,  John,  carl  of  West- 
moreland;   1795,    Jan.  4,  William , 
earl  of  Fitzwilliam ;  1795,  March  31, 
John,  earl  Camden  ;  1798,  June  20, 
Charles,  manjuis  Comwallia;   1801, 
May  25,  Philip,  earl  of  Hardwicke  ; 
1806,  March  18,  John,  duke  of  Bed- 
ford; 1807,  April  19,  Charles,  duke 
of  Richmond ;  1813,  Aug.  26,  Charles, 
earl  Whitwonh;  1817,  Oct  9,  Charles, 
earl  Talbot;   1821,  Dec.  29,    Rich- 
ard, marquis  Wellesley,  and  again. 
Sept  26,    1833;    1828,    Maidi    1, 
Henry,   marquis  of  Anglesey,    and 
again,  Dec.  23,  1830;   1829,  March 
6,  Hugh,  duke  of  Northumberland  ; 
1830,  Dec.  23,   Henry,  marquis  of 
Anglesey ;  1833,  Sept  26,  Richard, 
marquis  Wellesley ;   1884,  Dec.  29, 
Thomas,  earl  of  Haddington  ;   1 835, 
April  23,  Henry  Constantine,  earl  of 
Mulgrave ;  1839,  April  3,  Hugh,  vis- 
count Ebrington  ;    1841,    Sept    15, 
Thomas  Philip,  earl  de  Grey. 


CHIEF  BATTLES. 


Lord  Howb^s  Victo&t,  1794,  hap- 
pened on  the  I  St  of  June,  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  1000  miles  from  the 
coast  of  France ;  and  it  was  the  first 
of  that  series  of  triumphs  which  even- 
tually extinguished  the  French  navy, 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Villa- 
ret-Joyeuse  was  the  French  admiral. 

Nile,  1798,  gained  by  the  immor- 
tal Nelson  over  the  French  fleet  un- 
der admiral  Brueys,  in  Aboukir  bay. 

Seringapatam,  1799. — ^This  capi- 
tal of  the  Mysore  country,  in  Hin- 
dustan, was  taken  by  general  Harris, 
and  the  body  of  Tippii  Sultaun  was 
found  under  heaps  of  slain  at  one  of 
the  gates. 

Marengo  in  Italy,  1800,  between 
Napoleon,  and  the  Austrians  under 
Melas ;  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  15,000  men 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

Assays,  1803.— On  August  29, 
1803,  ffeneral  Wellesley,  having  re- 
ceived mtelligence  that  Sdndiah  and 
the  Tuah  ofBerah  were  marching 
upon  Hydrabad,  the  Nizam's  capital 
moved  forward  to  the  left  bank  of 


the  Godaverv,  so  as  to  come  between 
the  approaching  enemy  and  Hydra- 
bad.    TlieconH^erates,  finding  them- 
selves  thus    baffled,   retraced   their 
steps  to  Jalnapoor;  and  continued 
retreating,  in  order  to  ausment  their 
force,  until  they  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Kaitna  and  Juali,  along  which 
they  encamped.     Here  the  general 
resolved  to  attack  them,  though  their 
army  amounted  to  40,000  men,  and 
his  own  did  not  not  exceed  5000,  of 
which  only  2000  were  Europeans. 
Having  made  the  fortified  village  of 
Assaye  his  head-quarters,  the  general 
crossed  the  Kaitna  at  a  ford  near  the 
village  of  Pepulsaon ;  upon  which 
the  enemy  opened  upon  his  troops  a 
cannonade  that  did  terrible  execu- 
tion.   As  the  British  guns  could  not 
rrach  the  foe  in  return,  the  general  or- 
dered the  artillery  to  be  left  behind, 
and  the  whole  line  to  move  on .   This 
was  the  critical  moment:  the  stoutest 
heart  must  have  felt   the  greatest 
anxiety  at  seeing  so  small  a  force  ad- 
vancing to  the  charj^  against  an  ar- 
my eight  times  their  number,  in  a 
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i2ie  despatth  vas  sent  to 
viiere  it  vas  presomed  diat  h  would 
isd  fab  beaa-quaYten  cutaWwhed, 
TbeK  were  sdD,  howercr,  at  Lftge; 
sad  the  dcspatdi  a|»peaniigto  be  of 
IK)  mniwmefice,  wkmcAA^  jaaarad^ 
]3T  at  Hammt  unopenedt  and  was 
r'sBod  tbere  by  Bolow,  oidf  od  his 
iniral  at  ten  o'dock  the  next  moi»- 

Whaterer  the  defects  of  Bludief's 
csvaby  and  ardlieiy  at  Lignj,  and 
wiatefer  the  merits  of  the  eeDetaTs 
posadoo,  it  is  dear  that  Napoleon 


vas  tasked  to  the  utmost  to  wrest  it 
before  nig^tiall  from  the  old  warrior 
wtto  heid  it.  The  spot  had  been 
Tsited  diortly  before  toe  oonimenoe- 
cent  of  the  action  Inr  the  duke  of 
WeDington ;  on  which  occasion  the 
i*o  ceneials  concerted  in  person 
tbrir  mtiiie  measures  for  mutual  oo- 
opaadon,  in  whatever  manner  the 
£ist  collision  might  end.  We  be> 
liete  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  most 
Eni^ish  officers  acquainted  with  the 
groond  at  Ligny,  that  the  duke 
Older  sinular  drcnmstanoes,  would 
lave  defended  it  in  a  different  manner 
from  dmtadopted  by  the  Prussians,  for 
dttt  the  locality  amnitted  of  a  dispo- 
srdon  which  would  hare  less  exposed 
the  maBses  not  immediately  enpged, 
to  the  murderous  fire  of  toe  French 
tftfflery ;  but  it  is  allied  that  the 
conise  ind  been  adopted  from  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  habits 
and  monde  of  the  Prussian  troops, 
who  cannot  think  of  fighting  unless 
tbqr  see  their  enemy. 

Napoleon's  first  attack  was  made 
on  the  Idth ;  and  it  was  upon  the 
Russian  outposts  at  Thuin.     The 
prince  of  Orange  was  the  earUest  to 
bring  the  duke  of  Wellington  the  in- 
telligence ;  and  he  found  nis  grace  at 
dinner  at  bis  hotel  (then  three  o'clock) 
at  Brussels,  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  hxi  quarters  in  the  park,  which 
he  had  taken  care  not  to  quit  during 
the  morning,  nor  even  on  the  preced- 
ing day.     Orders  were  accordingly 
despatched  at    &ve  o'clock  for  Sie 
movement  of  the  British  army  to  the 
left;  and  these  reached  most  of  the 


eoips  by  ei^it»  andprobaUy  aD  by 
ten  o*MdL  F.  M.  This  will  at  once 
diow  that  the  assertion  of  the  numer- 
ous '  Waterioo  chronidemi'  wyrdlng 
the  dnkc^s  having  been  snrpraed  by 
Napoleon's  sodden  proximity,  baa  no 
foundation  in  truth.  The  drcnm- 
stance  of  manr  of  the  British  olBoeis 
being  engaged  at  a  ball  at  Brasseis, 
on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  has  been 
one  of  the  arguments  brooriit  to  sofN 
port  this  erroneous  riew  of  the  mat* 
ter ;  but  an  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing statement,  and  to  the  memoir  of 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  will  enable 
the  reader  to  banish  suc^  a  prejudice 
from  his  mind. 

Whoi  the  duke  of  Wdlington  had 
been  summoned  from  Vienna  to  take 
the  command  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  armies  of  our  continental  allies 
were  distributed  in  diilerent  parts  of 
Europe ;  while  the  greater  part  of 
that  of  En^and  had  been  detached 
to  North  America,  and,  though  peace 
had  been  concluded  with  the  United 
States,  had  not  yet  returned.  On 
his  arrival  finom  Elba,  Buonaparte 
had  found  a  French  army  in  France, 
completdiy  organized,  consisting  of 
S50,000  men,  with  cannon  and  all 
requisites,  and  capable  of  increase 
from  a  number  of  old  soldiers  and 
returned  prisoners  dispersed  through 
the  country.  It  is  obvious  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  first 
measures  which  the  eenerals  of  the 
allied  armies  could  tue  must  be  de- 
fensive. The  armies  in  the  Belsian 
provinces,  and  on  the  lefr  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  must  have  been  strictly  di- 
rected on  this  principle.  They  were 
at  the  outposts  s  and  it  was  their 
office  to  protect  the  march  of  the 
other  armies  of  the  allies  to  the  in- 
tended basis  of  combined  operations. 
Each  of  these  armies,  indeed,  had 
particular  interests  to  attend  to,  be- 
sides those  which  were  common  to 
all ;  but  the  peculiar  objects  intrusted 
to  the  British,  were  of  supreme  and 
paramount  importance.  The  force 
under  the  duke's  command,  consist 
ing  of  British,  Dutch,  and  Hanove- 
rians, had  to  preserve  its  communi- 
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cations  with  England,  HoUand,  and 
Germany,  to  maintain  its  connexion 
witli  the  Prussian  army,  and  to  pro- 
tect Brussels,  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  Netherlands..  Napoleon  had 
great  advantages,  whether  for  offen- 
sive or  defensive  operations,  in  the 
number,  position,  and  strength,  of  the 
fortresses  on  the  north-east  frontier 
of  France.  These  enabled  him  to 
organize  his  forces,  and  arrange  their 
movements,  beyond  the  power  of  de- 
tection on  the  part  of  the  allies,  even 
to  the  last  moment.  They  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  allies  to  un- 
dertake any  offensive  operation  which 
should  not  include  the  means  of  cai^ 
iyinff  on  one  or  more  sieges,  possibly 
at  the  same  time.  The  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  duke  and  his  allies  was 
comparatively  open,  for  the  ancient 
stronsholds  of  Flanders  bad  been 
found  in  very  bad  condition ;  and 
though  his  measures  were  as  active 
as  judicious  to  put  them  in  a  state  of 
defence,  no  activity  could  repair  their 
deficiencies  in  a  very  brief  space  of 
time*  ^  No  general  ever  occupied  a 
defensive  position  of  greater  difficulty 
and  inconvenience;  and  the  uncer- 
tain^ of  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  was  to  be  so  occupied,  was 
an  aggravation  of  that  difficulty.  It 
is  ckaj*,  from  numerous  passages  in 
colonel  Gurwood's  twelfth  vdume, 
that  the  duke  could  do  nothing  to 
terminate  that  period,  till  the  other 
armies  of  the  allied  powers  should 
have  entered  on  the  basis  of  combined 
operations.  The  duke  could  only 
occupy  himself,  as  he  did,  in  strength- 
ening his  position  by  oushing  on  the 
works  of  Charleroi,  Namur,  Mons, 
Ath,  Toumay,  Ypres,  Oudenarde, 
Courtray,  Menin,  Ostend,  Nieuport, 
and  Antwerp.  Reports  of  an  in- 
tended attack  by  Napoleon  had  been 
frequent  before  June ;  and,  previously 
to  the  Idth  of  that  month,  it  was 
Imown  at  Brussels,  that  Buonaparte 
had  left  Paris  to  take  the  command 
on  the  northern  frontier.  This  cer- 
tainty, however,  could  make  no  im« 
mediate  chan^  in  the  position  of 
the  allied  armies :  it  coula  not  invest 


them  with  the  power  of  taking  thi 
initiative.  All  the  usual  precautloni 
for  the  forwarding  of  orders  to  th^ 
troops  in  their  respective  canton^ 
ments  liad  been  already  adopted  ;  hu^ 
any  decisive  drawing  togetner  of  tli^ 
forces,  founded  on  any  hypothesis 
which  could  as  yet  be  formed,  might 
have  been  destructive  to  some  ono 
or  other  of  the  interests  which  it  was 
the  business  of  the  duke  to  preserve 
inviolate.  His  grace,  therefore,  was 
as  watchful  to  know  his  enetny*a 
movements  as  all  these  circumstances 
could  make  a  general ;  and  he  vras  no 
more  surprisra  bv  the  opening  at- 
tack of  the  15th,  tnan  he  was  at  find- 
ing his  own  dinner  ready  in  the  park, 
at  three  o'clock  on  that  day. 

We  must  be  brief  with  the  pro- 
ceedings from  the   first  assault  at 
Thuin  on  the  said  15th,  to  the  dose 
of  the  17th  of  June.    That  onset  of 
the  French  led,  on  the  16th,  to  the 
grand  attack  upon  marshal  Blucher 
and  his  Prussian  army,  consisting  of 
100,000  men,  at  Ligny;  and  Blu- 
cher*s  defeat  was  the  result.    Ano- 
ther party  of  the  enemy  contended 
on  the  same  day  at  Quatre  Bras, 
against  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Oels, 
and  his  corps  of  black  jagers ;  but  in 
that  conflict  die  French  were  driven 
from  the  field,  though,  in  the  pursuit, 
the  brave  duke  received  a  wound, 
of  which  he  instantly  expired.    On 
the  1 7th  a  deluee  of  rain  fell.    There 
is  no  truth  in  uie  story  of  an  inter- 
view having  taken  place  on  the  17th 
between  the  duke  of  WeUington  and 
maishal  Blucher.    The  duke,  in  the 
early  part  of  that  day,  had  enouefa  to 
do  to  conduct  his  unexampled  re- 
treat to  Waterloo,  from  before  Na- 
poleon's united  force,  and  superior 
cavaliy ;  a  movement  which,  but  for 
a  trimng  affair  at  Genappe,  would 
have  been  accomplished  without  the 
loss  of  a  man.    His  grace  remained 
at  Quatre  Bras  so  occupied,  until 
half-past  one,  p.  m.  ;  and  ne  then  re- 
tired by  the  high  road  to  the  field  of 
next  day's  battle,  whicli  he  thorousbly 
examined.    H e  was  quitti ng  the  plain 
of  Waterloo,  to  dine  in  the  viUage  of 
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^  oaBM;  when  an  aide-de-camp  of 
•  '^3  Angleaey  orertook  him,  with 
^  itteS^ieoce  that  the  7th  hussars 
^:  been  oigaged  with  the  French 
~^is»  and  l^t  the  enemy  was 
''^iag  apoD  his  rear.  On  hearing 
-^  be  tivned  back  instantly  to  the 
^n,  and  remained  there  until  dark. 
i  -cber,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
Ted  to  keep  his  bed  throughout 
^^  i7th ;  his  age  and  increasing  io- 
^^ities  hayieg  rendered  the  fatigues 
'^'•ht  previoos day  almost  too  much 
r^isim. 

Ob  the  morning  of  the  18th,  how- 
ler, Blocber  was  nearly  as  early  in 
tae  ndcHe  as  the  illustrious  duke, 
^"li  cook  the  heaA  of  Bulow's  newly- 
irvnd  diTtsion.  it  is  stated  to  have 
(>CT  alaiost  ludicrous  to  see  him 
^^dng  on  its  onward  course,  like 
M::toa*s  griffin  through  the  wilder- 
(^•"^  cheering  the  march- worn  troops 
^'d  the  defile  of  St.  Lambert  rang 
u>  b^  old  war-cry  (whence  his  sobri- 
'^'rt)  of  *Vorwartsr  (forwards  1) 
^^^i  reminding  them  both  of  the  rain 
UviD|  spared  so  much  powder  at 
^^  Katzbach,  and  of  his  solemn 
pledge  to  assist  tlie  English.  As  for 
N^leon,  on  that  most  eventful  day 
tc<  iiim  as  well  as  to  his  opponents, 
vhen  he  had  likewise  early  mounted 
tii^  borse,  he  began  to  look  out  from 
an  eminen<:e  he  had  reached,  in  search 
of  the  British  cavaky.  His  first  im- 
pression, on  seeing  so  few  English 
bi>rse,  was,  that  they  had  escaped ; 
aod  be  began  to  vent  his  disappoint- 
loent  to  those  around  him  m  no 
measured  terms.  But  Foy,  who  had 
tad  much  Peninsular  experience  of 
ine  duke  of  Wellington's  tactics, 
^rned  Inra  not  to  rely  on  appear- 
ances. '  Vellington,'  said  he,  •  never 
shows  his  troops.  A  patrol  of  dra- 
goons will  soon  ascertain  the  fact; 
but  if  he  be  yonder,  I  warn  your 
majesty,  'que  Tinfenterie  Anglaise, 
en  duel,  est  le  diable !' 

We  must  here  state  that  Napo- 
leon, oat  of  his  large  disposable  force, 
had  75.000  men  on  the  field,  and  the 
Ue.  in  all,  about  65.000.  The 
French  had  25,000  cavalry,  mostly 


experienced  troops,  and  forming  part 
of  the  75.000.  Napoleon's  men  were 
wholly  French,  and,  under  their  idol, 
felt  assured  that  victory  would  crown 
their  efforts  ;  while  the  positive  num* 
her  of  British  soldiers  was  but  32,000, 
including  tlie  German  legion  of  Bruns- 
wickers,  &c — the  rest  beins  com- 
posed of  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  Nassau 
troops,  and  16,000  out  of  the  65.000 
never  acting  on  the  field,  but  remain- 
ing stationed  all  day  near  Hal,  to 
cover  the  approach  to  Brussels. 

The  field  whereon  was  now  to  be 
fought  a  battle,  the  most  singular  in 
its  accompaniments,  and  the  most  mo- 
mentous in  its  consequences,  of  any 
before  recorded  in  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope, is  not  far  distant  from  the  spot 
on  which  Dumouriez  gained  the  tirst 
victory  of  revolutionary  France  over 
the  Austrians.  Though  the  scourge 
of  war  had  spared  for  more  than 
twenty  years  the  fruitful  plains  of 
Belgium,  its  return  seemed  permitted 
by  Providence  to  achieve,  at  one 
blow,  on  the  same  soil,  the  annihila- 
tion of  a  military  tyranny,  which  had, 
from  its  first  rise,  sought  the  aggran- 
disement of  a  single  state,  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  trampling  on  the  rights  and 
independence  of  all  others.  The  road 
from  Brussels  runs  through  the  forest 
of  Soignies,  composed  of  close-grow- 
ing beech-trees,  to  the  village  of  Wa- 
terloo. Beyond  tliat  point,  tlie  wood 
assumes  a  more  straggling  appear- 
ance ;  and  about  a  mile  further,  at 
the  ridge  of  heights,  called  Mont  Saint 
Jean,  the  trees  almost  disappear,  and 
the  country  becomes  quite  open.  The 
chain  of  heights  extends  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  corresponds 
with  a  similar  but  higher  chain,  nin- 
ning  parallel  with  it.  Tlie  two  lines 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
valley,  not  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  and 
the  declivity  on  each  side  is  a  gentle 
slope,  diversified  by  undulating  banks, 
that  seem  as  if  formed  by  the  action 
of  water,  although  the  valley  is  at 
present  destitute  of  any  stream.  The 
ground  is  traversed  by  two  high-roads, 
or  causeways,  both  leading  to  Brus- 
sels ;  the  one  from  Cliarleroi  tlirou^* 
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Genappe,  and  the  other  from  Ni- 
velles.  On  reaching  the  summit  of 
the  heights,  these  two  roads  unite  at 
tlie  hamlet  of  Mont  Saint  Jean,  from 
which  the  British  position  was  at 
some  distance  in  advance.  The  Bri- 
tish rear  was  nearer  to  the  farm  of 
Mont  Saint  Jean ;  and  another  farm- 
house, called  La  Haye  Sainte,  is  si- 
tuated upon  the  Charleroi  causeway, 
near  the  foot  of  its  descent  from  the 
heights.  In  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
considerably  to  the  right  of  the  Eng- 
lish centre,  stood  the  chAteau  de 
Hougoumont,  an  old-fashioned  Fle- 
mish villa,  Mrith  a  tower  and  species 
of  battlement.  It  was  bounded  on 
one  side  by  a  large  farm-yard,  and  on 
the  other  it  opened  to  a  garden, 
fenced  by  a  brick  wall,  and  an  exte- 
rior hedge  and  ditch  ;  the  whole  pre- 
mises being  encircled  by  a  grove  of 
tall  beech-trees,  covering  a  space  of 
three  or  four  acres. 

The  British  army,  with  120  pieces 
of  artillery,  was  drawn  up  in  two 
lines.  Tiie  right  wing,  commanded  by 
lord  Hill,  consisted  of  the  2nd  and 
4th  English  divisions,  under  sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  maior-general  Hinuber, 
the  Srd  and  6th  Hanoverians,  and 
the  1st  Belgians :  its  extremity  was 
stationed  at  Merke  Braine,  where  it 
was  protected  by  an  enclosed  coun- 
try, and  deep  ravines.  The  chateau 
or  Hougoumottt,  which  stood  in  front 
of  the  centre  of  this  wing,  formed  a 
very  strong  advanced-post.  Tlie  chft- 
teau  and  garden  were  occupied  by 
the  light  companies  of  the  guards, 
under  lord  Saltoun,  and  colonel  Mac- 
donnel ;  and  the  wood  or  park  by 
the  sharp-shooters  of  Nassau.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  the 
right  wing  presented  the  convex  seg- 
ment of  a  circle  to  the  enemy ;  but, 
as  the  French  gave  ground,  the  ex- 
treme right  came  gradually  round, 
and  the  curve  being  reverseci,  became 
concave,  enfilading  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  hi^h  road  to  Charleroi,  which 
intersects  it.  The  centre,  under  the 
prince  of  Orange,  was  stationed  in 
the  front  of  Mont  Saint  Jean  :  it  was 
composed  of  the  Brunswick  and  Nas- 


sau troops,  with  the  guards  xxu 
major^eneral  Cooke,  and  the  I 
Englisn  division  commanded  by 
Charles  Alten.  The  farm  of 
Haye  Sainte  seemed  as  a  kev  to  I 
centre ;  it  was  fortified  as  well  as  i 
time  permitted,  and  strongly  gai 
soned  with  Hanoverians.  The  I 
wing  consisted  of  the  5th  and  < 
divisions,  under  sir  Thomas  Pict^ 
with  generals  Kempt»  Lambert,  a 
Pack.  It  extended  to  Ter-la^Haj 
which  it  occupied,  and  the  defiled 
which  protected  its  extremity,  at 
prevented  it  from  being  tiirn< 
From  Smouhen,  to  which  the  Hai 
of  this  wing  reached,  a  road  runs 
Oliain,  and  the  woody  passes  of  i 
Lambert,  through  which  the  duke 
Wellington  kept  up  a  communic 
tion  wiw  the  Prussian  army  at  Wavr^ 
The  front  line  was  composed  of  tK 
^kie  of  the  army  ;  the  second  wj 
placed  behind  the  declivity  of  r| 
heights  in  the  rear  ;  the  cavalry  wei 
principally  posted  in  the  rear  of  the  1(^ 
of  the  centre ;  and  tlie  artillery  on  tli 
heights  in  front.  In  case  of  disa^te 
the  wood  of  Soignies  lay  witliin  tw 
miles  ;  and  its  verge  might,  by  a  fe^ 
resolute  troops,  be  defended  again*^ 
almost  any  force. 

ITie  force  of  the  French  army  oi 
the  heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance  Wc'^ 
about  75,000  men,  with  nearly  3(H 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  2nd  corpj 
formed  the  left  wing  of  the  army 
under  Jerome  Buonaparte,  ex-kinj 
of  VVestplmlia.  It  leaned  its  riglil 
upon  the  road  to  Brussels,  and  it] 
left  upon  a  small  wood,  within  caui 
non-snot  of  the  English  army.  Tli« 
1st  corps  was  in  the  centre,  wndet 
counts  Reille  and  D'Erlon,  on  tlio 
road  to  Brussels*  and  opposite  tlie 
village  of  Mont  Saint  Jean.  The 
6th  corps,  under  count  Lobau»  with 
the  cavalry  of  general  D'Aumont» 
was  kept  in  reserve,  and  destined  to 
proceea  in  rear  of  the  right  to  op- 
pose the  Prussians,  as  soon  as  tliey 
should  make  their  appearance  on  the 
left  of  the  British.  The  cavalry  and 
the  guards  were  in  reserve  in  the 
rear.      The  French  lines  exteoded 
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tro  miks ;  those  of  the  English  a 
Bile  and  a  hal£  In  such  a  contined 
Lisatn  wms  the  terrible  battle  to  be 
^jght;  and  this  noay  iu  a  great 
^^asnre  aoooimt  for  its  sanguinary 
cMsegnenccs, 

TBS  BATTLB. 

The   ni^t  of  the  17th  of  June, 
1815  (that  prerious  to  the  conflict  so 
i^^^eiishabiy  designated  by  the  epi- 
t^  of  Watejujoo),  was  a  litting  pre- 
cazsor  of  the  fuiy  and  the  carnage  of 
^  oomipg  day.     The  tempest  raged, 
aad  the  thunder  rolled  unremitting- 
k  accompanied  by  such  vivid  and 
cxtenave  sheets  of  lightning,   and 
sodi  deluges  of  rain,  as    are  rarely 
vtaeased    out   of   tropical    regions. 
K«>th  armies  bad  to  sustain  the  rage 
^  ihe  elements,  without  the  means 
either  of  refreshment  or  shelter;  and 
tbe  British  soldiers  were  up  to  their 
hiees  in  mud.     Napoleon,  on  enter- 
ing the  fi^d  at  the  dawn  of  day,  be- 
hM  his  enemy  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle  oo  the  opposite  heights ;  and, 
ifter  his  befbrementioned  allusion  to 
the  small  amount  of  English  cavalry, 
he  exclaimed  to  his  stan,  with  appar 
rest  exultation,  'Ah I  je  les  tiens 
done,  ces  Anglais  I'    and  then  pro- 
ceeded, with  his  accustomed  quick- 
aesB,  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments lor  combat.     Having  compell- 
ed a  fiurmer,  named  La  Coste,  who 
lived  at  the   house  caUed  La  Belle 
Alliance,  to  act  as  his  guide,  he  as- 
cended an  eminence,  'and  acquainted 
himself  with  the  various  features  of 
the  surrounding  country ;  every  ob- 
^enration    he  made  being  carefully 
noted  on  a  map  which  lie  carried 
rolled  up  in  his  hand.     After  his  de- 
Eoent,  he  gave  orders  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  troops ;  and  before  three 
o'clock  they  were  aJl  at  their  allotted 
nations.     A  courier  had  been  previ- 
ously despatched  to  marshal  Grouchy, 
with  orders  to  attack  the  Prussians 
atWavres,  and  compel  them  to  a  ge- 
neral action.  Though  Napoleon  must 
have  been  conscious  that  such  an  at- 
tempt would  terminate  in  the  anni- 
hilation of  tlw  marshars  corps,  yet, 

L 


in  that  same  selfish  spirit  which  had 
urged  him  to  desert  his  army  in  the 
retreat  from  Moscow,  he  conceived 
any  sacrifice  necessm,  bating  that  of 
his  own  precious  liie,  which  would 
afford  the  chance  of  vanqubhing  '  the 
hero  of  the  Peninsula,'  who  had  so 
continually  foiled  his  best  tacticians, 
and  paved  the  way  for  his  exile  to 
Elba.  Simply  to  keep  Blucher  in 
check,  as  we  should  throw  a  hat  or  a 
handkerchief  to  divert  the  attention 
of  a  pursuing  meadow-bull,  the  force 
of  poor  Grouchy  was  to  be  cast  at  the 
feet  of '  marshal  Vorwarts.' 

A  short  time  before  the  conflict  of 
Waterloo  began.  Napoleon  again  as- 
cended an  eminence,  on  which  an 
observatory  liad  been  recently  erected 
by  the  king  of  tlie  Netherlands,  and 
whence  he  was  enabled  for  the  first 
time  to  eain  a  perfect  view  of  both 
lines.     He  was  forcibly  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  the   British  troops — 
against  whom  he  had  never  before,  in 
the  military  action  of  above  twenty 
years,  as  nomer  would  have  sung, 
*  been  placed,  standing  apart,  to  fight 
in  contention* — machesihai  eridi.    He 
was,  as  a  soldier,  manifestly  subdued 
in  spirit  by  the  brilliant  coup  d'oeil 
presented  to  his  sight ;  arising  from 
the  combined  effects  of  the  noble 
bearing,  beautiful  arrangement,  tho- 
rough equipment,  and,  last  not  least, 
the  imposing  power  of  the  scarlet 
and  blue  clothing,  of  his  enemy.    Tri- 
fies  such  as  these,  like  the  spark  which 
can  set  the  city  in  a  blaze,  affect  the 
minds  of   the  most  ambitious  and 
most  reckless  of  men  on  occasion, — 
and  more  especially  in  the  moments 
of  apprehended  danger.     They  speak 
to  the  heart,  and  produce  such  invo- 
luntary exclamations  as  that  of  king 
Ahab,  when  he  saw  the  dreaded  pro- 
phet Elijah—'  Hast  thou  found  me, 
oh  I  mine  enemy?* — And  the  neces- 
sary reply  to  such  interrogatory,  *  I 
have  found  thee  I*  carries  with  it  dag- 

fers  to  the  breast  of  the  inquirer, 
o  was  it  with  Napoleon,  when  he 
had  feasted  liis  eyes  upon  the  splen- 
did exhibition  which  the  English  ar- 
rayed forces  presented.     No  more 
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did  he  exclaim,  '  Je  les  tiens,  done, 
ces  Anglais  r— but,  grunting  out  at 
intervals  an  *AhI  ahl— grandl- 
bell  beir  he  at  length  said  (what 
we  will  translate),  *  See  how  steadily 
those  troops  take  their  ground !  How 
beautifully  those  cavalry  form  I  Ob- 
serve those  grey  horse  (they  were 
the  Scots  Grevsj — aie  they  not  noble 
troops  ?*— and  then,  as  if  to  shake  off 
the  melancholy  forebodings  which 
had  assailed  him,  he  suddenly  changed 
hb  tone  from  a  low  to  a  high  and 
loud  one,  and  exclaimed, '  Mais  voyez, 
mes  amis— In  half  an  hour  1  shall 
cut  them  all  to  pieces!'  All  the 
combinations  for  the  attack  were  now 
made,  under  his  own  eye,  Witli  great 
skill  and  rapidity,  tlie  manoeuvres 
being  completely  concealed  from  his 
antagonists  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground. 

The  British  army  calmly  awaited 
the  result  of  these  mighty  prepara- 
tions. Their  illustrious  chief  liad 
taken  a  commanding  station  under  a 
tree  on  the  Brussels  road,  precisely 
in  the  centre  of  the  British  line,  near 
the  top  of  Mont  Saint  Jean,  from 
which  every  movement  made  or 
threatened  could,  with  the  aid  of  an 
achromatic  telescope,  be  distinctly 
seen ;  and  every  arrangement  was 
adopted  to  meet  the  first  onset  of  the 
foe,  upon  wliatever  point  of  the  line 
it  might  be  made.  An  officer  of  the 
staff,  on  viewing  the  formidable  forces 
of  the  enemy,  expressed  a  wish  that 
tlie  Prussians  had  arrived.  *  The 
roads  are  heavy/  replied  his  grace, 
'  they  cannot  be  here  before  two  or 
three  o'clock ;  and  my  brave  fellows 
will  keep  double  tliat  force  at  bay 
till  then.^ 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  troops 
were  busily  engaged  in  cooking  some 
provisions  to  recruit  their  strength, 
which  was  almost  exiiausted  by  long 
fasting  and  fatigue  ;  but  before  they 
could  partake  of  this  refreshment, 
the  voice  of  the  aides-de-camp  was 
heard,  giving  the  solemn  note  of 
warning — '  Stand  to  your  arms  I  The 
French  are  moving  I'  A  furious  can- 
nonade instantly  began,  which  soon 


spread  along  the  whole  line  ;  aiicl 

immense  array  of  French  cuira^si 

was  seen  sweeping  across  the  p]j 

to  embarrass  the  British  deploy  mci 

But  this  first  essay  was  checked   b 

brilliant  charge  of  the  Life   Gua 

and  Oxford  Blues,  which  in    a  n 

ment  put  the  enemy  to  flight.      1 

drd  corps  of  Uie  French  army,  in  r 111 

divisions,  now  advanced  towards  I 

British  right,  it  being  the  object 

Napoleon  to  get  possession  of  H< 

goumont ;  the  occupation  of  wh| 

would  faciliUite  his  efforts    to   tij 

this  wing.     Prince  Jerome  advaiK 

to  the  assault  of  tliis  important  pq 

but  after  a  vigorous  contest  with  i 

Nassau  troops,  he  was  compolieil 

retreaU     Tlie  attack  was  almost  | 

stantly  renewed  by  general  Foy,  wh<l 

furious  onset  succeeded    in    dri\i 

the  Nassau  troops  from   the  wooi 

and  the  chateau  itself  must  have  \w^ 

carried,  but  for  the  desperate  bnivti 

of  tlie  light  companies  of  the  guard 

by  whom  it  was  defended.     A  Fren^ 

officer  and  a  few  of  his  men  actual 

forced  their  wav  into  the  court- van 

where  colonel  Macdonnel  fouglit  Iiaii 

to  hand  with  the  assailants ;  and 

was  owing  to  an  exertion  of  person^ 

strength  on  the  part  of  this  gallai 

officer,  that  the  gates  of  the  cliAtea 

were  closed  against  the  enerav.   IIoii 

goumont  now  became  completely  h 

vested ;  but  its  valiant  defenders  u 

solved  to  avail    themselves  to  th 

utmost  of  the  walls  and  deep  ditclic 

by  which  it  was  surrounded.     A  t  om 

time  the  French  rushed  through  i 

hedge,  which  they  conceived  to  bi 

the  barrier  of  the  garden ;  but  tiiii 

exterior  boundary  only  masked  a  gar 

den  wall,  which  was  loop-holed  aii^ 

scaffolded,  and  all  who  penetrated 

through  this  opening  were  immcdij 

ately  shot.     A  furious  contest  ragci 

at  tiie  same  time  in  tlie  orchard,  ever) 

avenue  of  which  was    strown  witli 

the  dead  or  wounded.    Finding  all 

otlier  means  to  penetrate  the  ciiAtcaU 

unavailing,  the  French  brought  u|i 

some  howitzers,  the  shells  from  which 

soon  set  the  outhouses  on  fire,  toge^ 

thcr  with  a  large  lia^'stack  in  the 
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^sn-yvrd ;  and  numben  of  the 
viuoded  o^  tx>th  parties,  who  had 
-m  placed  uidiacriminately  in  ofie 
t  loe  &red  buildings,  perished  in  the 
"biKs.  Tet  the  intrepid  defenders 
'<  lioagDuiBoat,  though  surrounded 
^  tLs  assemblage  of  horrors,  refused 
'*"  jieid ;  and  when  they  were  driven, 
'^  the  ignition  of  the  chateau  itself, 
b'jo  the  garden,  they  maintained  the 
oiabat  throagfa  the  remainder  of  the 
•2y,  under  coloneb  Woodford  and 
Macdoonel,  and  never  permitted  the 
n^mj  to  advance  beyond  its  pre- 
ciacts.  The  sangiiinaiy  nature  of 
tis  dreadful  combat  may  be  appre- 
f^Mfsd  from  the  &ct,  that  more  than 
^*M  dead  and  wounded  lay  around 
tiia  post   in  a  very  short  space  of 

The  partial  success  of  the  enemy 
ta  getting  possession  of  the  wood, 
vhieh  in  a  great  measure  separated 
liGogonmont  from  the  Briti&h  line, 
&Toyred  a  desperate  attack,  which 
was  made  by  the  remainder  of  prince 
3«rume*s  corps,  on  the  duke*s  right 
viog.   This  movement  was  conducted 
in  the  most  formidable  style  of  French 
tactics;  the  preparations  being  carried 
OQ  ander  cover  of  the  clouds  of  smoke 
vfcich  were  driven  from  the  burning 
houses  towards  the  British  position. 
Artillery,  dexterously  placed,  and  ad- 
ffiirabiy  served,  with  swarms  of  sharp- 
shooters,  endeavoured  by  their  fire  to 
thin  the  ranks,  and  dbtract  the  at- 
tention of  the   opposing  battalions. 
Heavy  bodies  of  cuirassiers  and  Ian- 
cm  advanced,  supported  by  dense 
columns  of  infantry  marching  with 
shouldered  muskets,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  first  impression  made  by 
the  cavalry,  to  rush  forward,  and  com- 
plete the  destmction  of  the  broken 
ranks  of  the  British  by  the  bayonet. 
The  duke  was  aware  that  Napoleon 
would  resort  to  this  most  favourite 
node  of  attack;  and  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  it.     He  had  formed  his  bat- 
talions into  separate  squares,  each 
I     side  of  whidi  was  four  men  deep,  and 
I    the  squares  were  arranged  alternately, 
like  the  squares  on  a  chess-board,  so 
ihat  each  of  those  in  the  rear  covered 


the  interval  between  two  of  tliose  in 
front.  It  was  impossible  that  this 
formation  could  be  broken  by  ca\id- 
ry,  if  die  men  preserved  their  pre- 
sence of  mind  ;  for  in  the  event  of 
horsemen  venturing  between  the 
squares,  they  would  be  exposed  to  an 
exterminating  fire  in  front  and  on  botli 
flanks.  Tlie  artilleiy  was  placed  in 
the  intervads  of  the  line  of  squares ; 
while  infimtry,  the  Brunswick  }'agers» 
and  sharp-shooters,  detached  in  front, 
skirmished  with  the  French  tiralleurs, 
and  preserved  the  battalions  in  a  great 
measure  from  their  desultory  but  de- 
structive fire. 

This  mode  of  formation  presented 
such  an  apparent  inequality  of  num- 
bers to  the  eye,  that  a  spectator, 
unacquainted  with  military'  tactics, 
would  not  have  supposed  it  possible 
tliat  these  small  detached  black  masses 
could  have  resisted  for  a  moment  the 
furious  torrent  that  was  about  to 
assail  them.  The  French  cuirassiers 
and  lancers  rushed  on  with  a  noise 
and  clamour  which  seemed  to  unsettle 
the  firm  earth  over  which  they  gal- 
loped, and  made  a  tremendous  dash 
on  the  guards  and  Brunswickers ; 
but  tlie  steady  appearance  of  the  lat- 
ter soon  checked  their  ardour.  Re- 
pulsed at  the  first  onset  by  a  destruc- 
tive volley  fired  at  ten  yaras  distance, 
the  cuirassiers  used  every  effort  of 
the  most  determined  valour  to  throw 
these  immoveable  phalanxes  into  dis- 
order. As  if  reckless  of  life,  they 
galloped  up  to  the  very  bayonets,  cut 
at  the  soldiers  over  their  muskets, 
and  fired  their  pistols  at  the  officers. 
Others  rode  at  random  between  the 
squares,  and  were  mown  down  by 
the  crossing  fires,  or  by  attacks  of  the 
British  cavalry  which  rushed  at  in- 
tervals from  the  rear;  while  those 
squadrons,  that,  less  daring,  stood 
at  gaze,  were  swept  off  in  hundreds 
by  the  British  artillery,  which  was 
never  in  higher  order  than  on  this 
memorable  day.  Still  undismayed, 
fresh  squadrons  of  the  enemy  pressed 
on  with  desperate  courage ;  or,  if  the 
cavalry  attacks  were  suspended  for  a 
moment,  it  was  only  to  give  place  to 
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the  operations  of  Uieir  celebrated  ar- 
tillery, which,  at  100  yards  distance, 
played  on  the  British  squares  with 
tlie  most  destructive  execution.  The 
cuirassiers,  meantime,  waited  like 
birds  of  prey»  to  dash  at  any  point 
where  the  slaughter  should  make  the 
slightest  opening ;  but  their  intrepid 
opponents,  closmg  their  files,  with 
steady  composure,  over  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  and  dying  comrades,  still 
presented  to  their  view  that  compact 
array  of  battle,  which  rendered  every 
new  effort  to  disorder  it  abortive. 
During  the  interval  of  the  cavalry- 
attacks,  the  squares  sought  protec- 
tion from  the  murderous  effect  of  the 
French  artillery,  by  deploying  into  a 
line  four  deep,  and  lying  on  the 
ground ;  but  m  many  instances  the^ 
Iwd  scarcely  time  to  perform  this 
evolution,  when  they  were  again 
called  upon  to  re-form  and  oppose 
fresh  charges.  The  promptitude  and 
coolness  with  which  the  manoeuvres 
were  executed,  at  length  convinced 
the  enemy  of  the  rashness  of  their  en- 
terprise ;  and  the  battle  slackened  in 
thb  quarter,  to  rage  with  greater  fury 
on  the  other  points  of  the  line.  The 
tiglit  continued  still  exposed  to  a 
severe  cannonade;  but  the  interval 
of  comparative  tranquillity  was  seized 
to  reinforce  witli  six  companies  of 
the  guards,  under  colonel  Hepburn, 
the  brave  garrison  of  Hougoumont, 
which  succeeded  in  driving  back  Fo/s 
division,  and  in  regaining  possession 
of  the  wood. 

Defeated  in  his  object  of  turning 
the  right  wing,  and  establishing  him- 
self on  the  road  to  Nivelles,  Napo- 
leon now  organized  the  whole  of  his 
forces  for  a  combined  attack,  with  all 
arms,  on  the  centre  and  left  of  the 
British  position,  which,  if  successful, 
would  cut  it  in  two,  separate  the  Bri- 
tish army  from  that  of  tlie  Prussians, 
and  make  him  master  of  the  road  to 
Brussels.  Preceded  by  the  fire  of 
their  immense  artillery  and  numerous 
sharp-shooters,  vast  columns  of  in- 
fiintfy  and  cavalry  were  seen  moving 
across  the  plain  to  charge  on  differ- 
ent points  at  the  same  moment ;  and 


while  a  strong  body  advanced  to  tl 
attack  of  La  iJaye  Sainte,  the  key 
the  British  centre,  which  they  spec 
ily  invested,  another  pressed  on  to  tl 
heights  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  a  thi 
moved  on  Ter  la  Haye,  to  the  left  < 
the  position,  where  the  5th  and  6l 
British  divBions  were  posted,   wii 
some  Belgians,  and  a  brigade  ofheav 
dragoons  under  the  command  of  s 
Thomas  Picton.    The  mode    of  a 
tack  on  this  point  was  of  the  mos 
tremendous  description,  and  was  ir 
tended,  on  the  part  of  the  Vrench,  t 
be  a  battle  of  cavalry  and  can  nor 
Headed  by  the  iron-clad  cuirassicn 
on  whose  mail  the  musket-balls  wen 
heard  to  ring,  as  tliey  glanced   of 
without   injuring    the  wearers,    tlx 
French  infantry  ascended  the  heights 
where  the  remnant  of  Pack's  gallant 
brigade  (the  Royal  Scots,  42nd,  44th, 
and  92nd  regiments)  were   posted. 
Some  Belgian  troops  were  forced  to 
give  way  before  the  rapid  onset  of 
the  enemy ;  but  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  liappened  to  be  in  tliat  part 
of  the  field,  moved  up  tlie  British 
brigade  to  a  kind  of  natural  embra- 
sure, formed  by  a  hedge  and  bank  in 
front  of  the  line ;  and  from  thence  the 
brave  Highlanders  gave  tlie  enemy  a 
reception  similar  to  that  which  they 
had  experienced   from    the   guank 
and  Brunswickers  on  the  right.     Sir 
Thomas  Picton  now  advanc^  to  sup- 
port   the    corps    with     sir    James 
Kempt's  brigaacy  composed  of  the 
28th  d2nd,  79th,  and  95th  regiment^. 
Vast  masses  of  Frendi  infiintry  had 
arrived  at  this  time  behind  the  very 
hedge  where  the  Britisli  were  posted. 
Tlieir  muskets  were  almost  muzzle  to 
muzzle,  and  a  French  mounted  ofli- 
cer  attempted  to  seize  the  colours  of 
the  d2iyl ;    when    general    Picton, 
suddenly  resolved  on  becoming  the 
assailant,     and     promptly    forming 
his    division    into   squares,   rushed 
through  the  hedge,  and  attacked  the 
advancing  columns  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  with  charged  bayonets.    Ap- 
palled by  this  almost  unparalleled  act 
of  intrepidity,  the  enemy  hesitated, 
fired  a  volley,  and  fled;  but  tliat 
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^dkj  pfOTed  iatal  to  one  of  the 
iMesi  oommandets  of  whom  the 
i>ntish  army  coiM  boast.  A  mus- 
ket-bail struck  the  right  temple  of 
cbe  gaUant  PictoD,  and  in  a  moment 
nambered  him  with  the  dead.  Not- 
cichstanding  this  disastrous  event, 
1^  ffivisioii  maintained  its  chaige 
txder  sir  James  Kempt,  till  it  had 
repulsed  tbe  enemy  from  the  crest  of 
Ci£  hill,  to  which  they  had  nearly 
attained. 

Before  the  French  had  time  to  re- 
curer  from  the  eflfects  of  tliis  furious 
attack,  a  brigade  of  heavy  dragoons, 
ctanmanded     by   sir   William   Pon- 
sooby,  wheeled  round  the  extremity 
of  the  cross-rood,  full  on  the  flank  of 
tiie  foe.      It  was  composed  of  the 
Royab,    Greys,  and  Enniskillens  «— 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in 
Li|^   rivalry  and  irresistible  union. 
The  92nd  iiighlanders  (now  reduced 
to  ^M)  men)    bad  at  this  moment 
piei«ced  the  centre  of  a  column  of 
FreiM^  infimtry  of  as  many  tliou- 
sands,  and  the  Grreys  dashing  in  at 
tbe   opening,     the    two    regiments 
cheered  eac:b  other,  shouting,  '  Scot- 
land for  ererT     The  cuirassiers  and 
jsncers  now  advanced  to  save  their 
io&otry ;  and  the  Greys  being  rein- 
fi)rced  by  the  Royals  and  Enniskil- 
len  dragoons,  one  of  the  most  dread- 
M  cavalry  engagements  recorded  in 
the  history  of  modem  warfare  en- 
sued,      llie     far-famed    cuirassiers 
nuntained  a  long   and  murderous 
struggle  against  the  British  dragoons, 
in  which  some  extraordinary  feats  of 
de&terity  and  courage  were  displayed. 
The    impenetrable   armour   of  tbe 
French  g^ve  them  a  decided  advan- 
tige  over  their  antagonists,  who  could 
only  strike  at  their  necks  or  limbs ; 
but  numbers  of  them  were  cut  down ; 
and  at  length  both  cuirassiers  and 
lancers  fled  in  confusion,  abandon- 
ing their  artillery  and  in&ntry,  when 
nearly   3000  prisoners,  two  eagles, 
and  several  pieces  of  cannon,  reward- 
ed the  prowess  of  tbe  victors.     The 
exultation,  however,  which  this  suo 
cess  was  calculated  to  inspire,  received 
a  severe  check  by  the  fell  of  tlje  in- 


trepid leader  of  the  attack,  sir  Wil* 
liam  Ponsonby. 

Napoleon,  from  his  commanding 
station  near  La  Belle  Alliance,  viewed 
the  progress  of  this  mightv  struggle, 
and  the  valorous,  but  fruitless  efforts, 
which  his  devoted  followers  were 
making  to  secure  the  victory.  The 
intrepid  conduct  of  the  British  fre- 
quently called  forth  his  eulogiums ; 
and  observing  how  the  chasms  were 
everywhere  filled  up  the  instant  they 
had  been  made  by  the  French  artil- 
lery, he  exclaimed  to  Miarshal  Soult, 
'  Quels  braves  soldats  I  comme  ils 
travaillent !  ties  bien  !*  adding,  *  Mais 
il  &ut  qu*il^/  plient !'  '  Non,  sire !  * 
replied  Soult,  *  ils  aimeraient  mieux 
^tre  tailles  en  pi^es.'  To  the  intel- 
ligence of  every  fresh  repulse,  his  only 
reply  was,  *  Avant  I  avant  I'  Acting 
on  this  principle,  the  defeat  of  his 
troops  on  the  ri^t  and  leflt  led  him 
to  adopt  the  most  desperate  efforts  to 
break  through  the  centre,  in  front  of 
which  La  Have  Sainte  was  still 
vigorously  defended  by  the  Hano- 
verian light  troops.  At  each  end  of 
the  court-}'ard  of  this  farm-house 
stood  a  large  door  or  gate,  through 
which  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged 
fired  at  each  other  with  dreadful 
effect.  When  the  last  cartridge  of 
the  Hanoverians  had  been  expended, 
they  kept  up  an  unequal  contest  with 
swords  and  bayonets  through  the 
windows  and  embrasures,  till  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  enemy  ena- 
bled them  to  storm  the  house ;  but 
the  resistance  of  tlie  gallant  Germans 
ended  not  until  nearly  their  last  man 
had  ceased  to  breathe,  and  the  whole 
building  presented  a  scene  of  simt- 
tered  ruin. 

The  French  had  for  some  houn 
kept  up  a  violent  cannonade  on  the 
centre  of  the  British  line ;  but  the 
latter  having  now  established  a  post 
on  the  causewajr,  Napoleon  ordered 
his  general  to  direct  their  main  force 
against  the  troops  so  posted.  The 
gallant  soldiery  resisted  for  hours  the 
varied  attacks  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
and  artillery ;  and  a  somewhat  par- 
ticular description  of  the  kind  of  con- 
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fiict  sustained  by  a  square  at  this 
post,  composed  of  the  dOth  and  7drd, 
commanded  by  sir  Colin  Halket,  may 
afford  some  idea  of  this  extraordinary 
description  of  combat.     To  no  square 
did  the  French  artillery  and  cuiras- 
siers pay  more  frequent  visits:  so 
that  ttie  soldiers  be^n  almost  to  re- 
cognise the  faces  of  those  messengers 
of  death.    Sometimes  they  galloped 
op  to  the  very  points  of  the  bayonets ; 
at  other  times,  confiding  in  their  ar- 
mour, they  fearlessly  walked  tlieir 
horses  round  this  bulwark  of  steel, 
that  they  should  have  more  time  to 
seek  some  chasm  in  the  ranks  at 
which   they  might    rush   in.      The 
cuirassiers    were   repeatedly    driven 
off;  and  upon  each  of  these  occasions 
the  line  was  promptly  formed,  to  give 
the  flying  foe  a  more  effective  volley, 
or  to  render  the  enemy's  artillery  less 
destructive   to   themselves,      when 
again  the  storm  was  seen  gathering 
and  rolling  on,  the  command  to  '  Re- 
form square — prepare  to  receive  ca- 
valry,' was  promptly  and  accurately 
obeyed.     In  a  moment  the  whole 
were  prostrate  on  their  breasts,  to  let 
the  iron  shower  fly  over ;  and  they 
were  erect  in  an  instant,  when  the 
cannon  had  ceased,  and  the  cavalry 
charged.     At  one  period  of  the  com- 
bat, the  commander  of  the  cuirassiers 
attempted  to  throw  this  invincible 
phalanx  off  its  guard  by  a  ruse-de-' 
guerre,   by    lowering   his  sword    to 
sir  Colin  Halket ;  when  several  of 
the  English  officers  cried  out,  *  Sir, 
they  surrender  r    But  the  general, 
jusUy  suspecting  that  a  body  of  well- 
mounted  cavalry  would  not  surrender 
to  a  corps  flxed  on  the  spot  in  a 
defensive  position,  made   no  other 
reply  than,  *  Be  firm — fire  I'  and  the 
volley  put  the  colonel  and  his  cuiras- 
siers to  flight,  with  a  laugh  of  derision 
from  the  men  he  liad  intended  to  cut 
to  pieces.    The  duke  of  Wellington 
paid  frequent  visits  to  this  distin- 
guished square ;  and  having  upon  one 
occasion  inquired  '  How  they  were  T 
their  commander  replied, '  tliat  nearly 
two-thirds  of  their  number  had  fallen, 
and  that  the  rest  were  so  exhausted, 


that  it  might  be  attended  with  ad- 
vantage if  one  of  the  foreign  corns 
who  had  not  suffered,  would  take 
their  station  even  for  a  short  time/ 
The  reply  of  the  duke  was,  '  It  is 
impossible  I  the  issue  of  the  battle 
depends  on  the  unflinching  front  of 
the  British  troops;  you  and  I  and 
every  Englishman  in  the  field  must 
die  on  me  spot  we  now  occupy/ 
'  Enough,  my  lord,'  said  sir  Colin, 
'  we  stand  here  till  the  last  man  falls/ 
And,  though  himself  severely  wound- 
ed, this  brave  man  would  no  donbt 
have  kept  his  word,  had  not  the 
British  cavalry  soon  flown  to  his  re- 
lief. 

The  duke  now  felt  that  the  crisis 
had  arrived  which  called  for  all  his 
energies ;  and  they  were  exerted  witli 
decisive  effect.  Many  of  hb  short 
but  encouraging  phrases  liad  a  talis- 
manic  effect  on  the  men.  Riding  up 
to  the  95th,  when  in  front  of  the 
line,  awaiting  a  formidable  diarge  of 
cavalry,  he  exclaimed,  'Stand  fast, 
95th, — we  must  not  be  beaten — what 
will  they  say  in  England  ?  To  an- 
other regiment,  when  fiercely  en- 
gaged, he  said,  '  Hard  pounding  tbis» 
gentlemen — let's  see  wno  will  pound 
longest.  Never  mind,  we'll  win  the 
battle  yet  T 

The  situation  of  the  British  line 
had  become  extremely  hazardous ;  and 
several  of  the  regiments,  having  no 
longer  a  sufficient  number  of  men  lefi 
to  form  square,  were  obliged  to  re- 
ceive the  cavalry  in  line,  in  order  to 
cover  the  necessary  space  of  ground. 
A  close  column  of  French  infantry 
now  pressed  forward  to  carry  the  vil- 
lage of  Mont  St.  Jean,  in  the  rear  of 
the  British  centre ;  but  some  ^lant 
charges  from  the  latter  threw  the  as- 
sailants into  disorder.  The  hussars 
displayed  their  usual  courage;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  heroic  exertions 
of  the  earl  of  Uxbridge,  their  light 
blood-horses  were  forced  to  give  way 
before  tlie  ponderous  rush  of  the 
cuirassiers,  and  great  destruction 
would  have  ensued,  had  not  the 
liousehold  brigade,  composed  of  the 
life  guards,  Oxford  blues,  aod  1st 
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iaem  guards,  led  on  by    sir  John 

'Jn,  made  a  charge  oo  txie   'French 

.^»alry,  which  was  productive   of  the 

post  tremendous  effects.     The  weight 

M  umoor  of  the  cuirassiers  proved 

r^i^ctued  against  the  ^lock  of  this 

^auM  and   irresis^ble    brigade — 

•yj  were  Uteially  ridden  down  upon 

^^dd— hundreds  were  driven  head- 

M?  ioto    a  quarry    or     gravel-pit, 

i^Te  tfaaj  rolled,  a    contused  and 

lE&tin^iahable   mass  of  men  and 

!»j;3es,ull  the  fire  of  the  cavalry  and 

•n&eiy  pat  a  period  to  their  sufier- 

tp.     TYioBe  who    for    some    time 

stood  that  ground,  proved  also  the 

wpeiioT  strengdi  of  the   British  sol- 

&ni,^th  ^rhorn  they  fought  band  to 

^oad.     K  corporal  of  the  life  guards, 

fiaaed  Shaw,  well  known  as  a  pugi- 

ist,  and   equally    formidable    as  a 

svordsman,  slew  or  disabled  ten  cui- 

sanefs  wiUi  his  own  hand,  before  he 

«as  killed   by  a   pistol-shot.     The 

officers,  as  weU  as  the  men  of  this 

heroic  bond,  were  dosely  engaged  in 

indiTidaal  combat  with  the  enemy. 

Sir  John  Elley,  who  was  remarkable 

for   bis   strength,  his  honemanship, 

sad  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  swoid, 

perforated  feats  of  valour  that  would 

nave    done  honour  to  the  brightest 

da^-s   of  chivalry ;  and  being  at  one 

period  of  the  combat  surrounded  by 

six   or  seven  cuirassiers,  he,  though 

severelv    wounded,     cut     his    way 

through  them,  leaving  four  of  his 

assailants   dead  behind  him  —  their 

wounds  bearing  striking  indications 

of  the  unusual  strengtli  of  the  arm 

tliat    had    inflicted  them.      Colonel 

Ferrier,  of  the  1st  life  guards,   fell 

on   tliis   memorable  occasion.      He 

had  led  his  regiment  to  the  charge 

no  less  than  eleven  times ;  and  most 

of  the  charges  were  not  made  till 

after  his  head  had  been  laid  open  by 

the  cut   of  a  sabre,    and  his  body 

pierced  with  a  lance.     Major  Pack, 

of  the  tovbI  horse  guards,  was  also 

particularly  distinguished.     He  had 

been  one  of  the  first  to  dash  amongst 

the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  and  he  and 

his  opponent  having  dismounted  each 

other,  he  leaped  upon  a  troop-horse. 


and,  in  his  second  charge,  led  his 
squadron  against  a  column  of  cui- 
rassiers. He  killed  the  officer  com- 
mauding  the  column ;  but  he  himself 
was  the  next  moment  run  through 
the  body,  and  numbered  with  the 
slain.  The  result  of  this  brilliant 
charge  was  most  important.  The 
enemy  were  driven  from  the  heights 
with  the  loss  of  1200  prisoners,  the 
fiurm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  was  retaken, 
and  the  Britbh  were  re-established 
in  the  positions  they  had  before  oc- 
cupied. The  duke  of  Wellington 
could  now  with  difficulty  riestrain  the 
impetuosity  of  the  troops ;  who,  after 
standing  so  many  hours  exposed  to 
the  most  furious  charges,  eagerly  de- 
manded to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 
•  Not  yet,  not  yet,  my  brave  fellows  I* 
was  his  reply  ;  'be  firm  a  little  longer 
— ^you  shall  have  at  them  by  and  by.' 
Indeed  the  patience  of  the  illus- 
trious chief,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
heroic  followers,  mnst  have  been  put 
to  the  severest  test.  The  combat  had 
continued  for  six  hours  with  un- 
abated fury,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
allied  troops  were  killed  or  wounded 
—  while  the  remainder  were  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  and  destitute  of  the 
smallest  refreshment.  It  would  be 
impossible,  under  such  circumstances, 
but  tliat  the  spirits  of  the  men  must 
droon.  In  fact,  during  the  intervals 
of  the  cavalry  attacks,  while  the 
French  artillery  were  dealing  ha- 
voc in  the  British  ranks,  an  indiffei^ 
ence  to  life  seemed  spreading  fast 
among  the  soldiery,  though,  on  the 
near  approach  or  Uie  enemy,  they 
became  as  alert  as  eyer.  Yet  the 
duke  remained  cool,  and  apparently 
cheerful ;  and  he  was  fully  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  contest  so 
long  as  a  single  regiment  continued 
firm  at  its  post.  An  aidende-camp 
coming  up  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  5th  and  6th  divisions  were  nearly 
destroyed,  and  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible they  could  maintain  their 
ground — *  1  cannot  help  it,*  said  his 
grace :  *  they  must  keep  their  ground : 
would  to  (iod  that  Bluchcr  or  night 
were  come !' 
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While  the  battle  was  thus  raging 
in  the  centre,  the  2nd  corps  of 
French,  under  prince  Jerome,  had  re- 
newed their  attacks  upon  the  right 
wing.  The  post  of  Hougoumont, 
which  had  receired  repeated  rein- 
forcements from  the  division  of  the 
guards,  had  never  ceased  to  be  the 
object  of  the  most  desperate  assaults ; 
but  its  brave  garrison  maintained  it 
to  the  last,  and  the  loss  of  the  French, 
in  tliis  attack  alone,  is  estimated  at 
10,000  men.  Sir  Frederick  Adam*s 
brigade,  who  were  close  to  the  right 
of  the  centre,  had  been  for  two  hours 
exposed  to  a  dreadful  fire  of  artillery, 
without  being  able  to  discharge  a 
musket  at  the  enemy.  The  brigade 
had  only  joined  the  army  the  pre- 
ceding evening ;  and  the  men  were 
so  exliausted  by  a  fatiguing  march  of 
two  days,  that  the  continued  roar  of 
cannon  and  bursting  of  shells  was  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  several  of  them 
from  falling  asleep ;  in  which  state 
many  fell  victims  to  the  balls  which 
flew  thicklv  around  them.  At  length 
the  French  lancers  made  a  dash  at 
some  artillery  in  the  rear.  The  bri- 
gade were  instantly  on  their  feet, 
formed  square,  and  repelled  the  ene* 
my.  Tlie  latter  returned  again  and 
again  to  the  charge;  but,  aided  by 
die  13th  light  dragoons,  who  came 
up  to  their  assistance,  under  colonel 
Boyer,  the  brigade  finally  succeeded 
in  putting  the  lancers  to  die  rout. 

It  was  now  five  ;  and  the  British, 
though  dreadfully  weakened,  still  g^- 
lantly  maintained  their  position  at 
every  point ;  but  some  movements 
on  the  enemy's  rieht  began  to  indi- 
cate that  they  liad  ascertained  that 
their  opnonents  were  about  to  be 
supported  in  the  unequal  contest  by 
their  Prussian  allies,  whose  arrival 
had  been  so  long  and  ardently  ex- 
pected. In  fact,  general  Bulow,  with 
two  brigades  of  infantry  and  a  corps 
of  cavalry,  was  then  defiling  by  Ohain, 
in  the  rear  of  the  French  army,  after 
having  encountered  extraordinary  dif- 
ficuldes  in  his  passage  through  the 
woods  of  St.  Lambert.  But  while 
Napoleon  condnued  the  main  con- 


flict against  the  British  position,  1m 
opposed  to  this  new  enemy  the  6tl 
corps,  under  count  Lobau ;  and  ai 
engagement  was  immediately  corn! 
menced  in  this  quarter,  but  widi 
litde  energy,  as  Bulow  did  not  wish 
to  undertake  any  thing  serious  till  th^ 
arrival  of  marslial  Blucher. 

It  is  thought  that  Napoleon,  as  i 
prudent  general,  should  at  this  mo- 
ment have  discontinued  the  action] 
the  whole  of  the  Imperial  guard 
being  still  in  reserve — who,  consider- 
ing me  exhausted  state  of  the  Bridsh, 
would  liave  been  more  than  sufficient 
to  cover  his  retreat  on  the  Dyle  and 
Sambre.  But  his  recollccdon  of  the 
day  of  Marengo,  where  his  reiterated 
eflY)rts,  after  the  battle  had  been  to 
all  appearance  lost,  secured  him  the! 
victory,  led  him  to  hope  for  a  similar 
triumph  on  diis  occasion, — as  on  dial 
triumph  alone  rested  his  hopes  of 
uniting  the  French  nation  in  support 
of  his  throne.  After  reflecting  for 
some  moments  on  his  cridcal  situa- 
tion, he  determined  again  to  attack 
the  weakest  part  of  the  Bridsh  line 
in  great  force ;  hoping  to  carry  it  be- 
fore the  remainder  of  the  Prussians 
could  arrive.  He  accordingly  brought 
forward  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  of 
his  guard,  and  directed  it,  supported 
by  fresh  masses  of  infantry,  on  the 
centre  of  the  position.  Its  first  shock 
was  irresistible,  and  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon  fell  into  its  power.  But  the 
presence  of  the  duke  of  Wellington 
quickly  averted  the  danger  which 
now  menaced  the  army.  Placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  three  bat- 
talions of  English,  and  three  of 
Brunswickers,  he  addressed  them  in 
a  few  animating  sentences,  and  dien 
led  them  against  the  enemy,  who 
were  now  proudly  advancing  to  the 
very  rear  ot  his  lines.  In  a  moment 
victory  was  rescued  from  their  grasp 
— they  abandoned  the  artillery  diey 
had  taken,  and  fled  with  precipi- 
tation. 

During  the  conflict  in  the  centre, 
count  Lobau  liad  repulsed  Bulow's 
advanced  guard,  and  driven  them 
again  into  the  woods;  and  Napoleon 
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impressed   the  strongest  confidence 
djst  Grouchy   was    rooring   in   the 
suae  line  as  tne  Prnssians,  and  would 
short^  arrive  to  his  assistance.     He 
ibereme  resolved  to  p^seTcre  in  his 
rTUTtiiODS  to  cany  the  British  posi- 
doDs,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
sacrifice  of  lives  whidi  was  the  con- 
sequence of  every  fresh  attack ;  and 
ao  certain  was  he  of  success,  eren  at 
this  achranced  period  of  the  battle* 
(bat  be  ordered  his  secretary  to  send 
aa  express  to  Paris,  announcing  that 
d»  victory  was  his!    About  seven 
it  was  told  him  that  powerful  bodies 
of  Prosaians  were  opening  from  the 
woods  near  Frischennont,  and  threat- 
ening his  rear;  but  he  treated  the 
aide-de-camp  who  brought  the  intel- 
Mgence  with  contempt    '  Allez-Tous- 
€D  r  said  be,  '  vous  avez  peur^allez 
aux  colonnes  qui  se  deploient,  et 
Toos  verrez  que  ce  sont  celles  de 
Groudiy.'     All  who  obeyed  his  com- 
mand were  killed  or  taien ;  and  he 
vas  made  sensible  of  his  error,  when 
the  Prussians  commenced  the  attack 
on  his  right  wing.    He  still,  however, 
beheved   that  Grouchy  must  be  as 
Dear  to  support  as  this  new  enemy 
vas  to  attack  him ;  and  he  caused 
general  Liabedoyere  to  circulate  this 
opinion  amongst   the    troops,  with 
whom  he  now  resolved  to  make  a 
last  grand  effort.     Having  detached 
the  whole  of  the  reserves  of  tlie  6th 
corps,  and  the  young  guard,  with 
100  pieces  of  cannon,  against  the 
Prussians,  he  brought  forward  15,000 
of  the  Imperial  guard,  who,  having 
remained  on  the  ridse  of  La  Belle 
Alliance,  had  scarcely  yet  drawn  a 
tri^er  in  tlie  action.    He  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  tliese  celebrated 
troops,  descended  the  hill,  and  led 
tliem  till  they  reached  a  ravine,  half 
way  between  La  Belle  Alliance  and 
La  Haye  Sainte,  where  he  was  pro- 
tected from  the  fire  of  the  British 
artillery.     Here  his  veteran  guards 
defiled  before  him  for  the  last  time. 
Led  on  by  marshal  Ney,  this  noble 
column  then  pressed  on  with  loud 
$liouts,and  the  clang  of  warlike  music, 
over  ground  covered  with  heaps  of 


slain,  and  slippeiy  witli  blood  ;  rally- 
ing in  their  progress  such  of  the 
broken  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the 
line,  as  still  maintained  the  combat. 
Such  was  the  clamour,  that  the 
British  believed  Napoleon  himself 
would  be  the  leader  m  this  new  at- 
tack ;  but  they  were  not  unprepared 
to  meet  him.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
had  not  &iled  to  improve  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  repeated  repulses 
of  the  enemy  had  given  him.  The 
extreme  right  of  the  line,  under  lord 
Hill,  had  gradually  gained  ground 
after  each  unsuccessful  charge,  on 
the  right  of  the  centre,  until,  the  space 
between  Hougoumont  and  Braine-la- 
Leude  being  completely  cleared  of 
the  enemy,  this  wing,  with  its  artil- 
lery and  sharp-shooters,  was  brought 
round  from  a  convex  to  a  concave 
position,  so  that  its  guns  raked 
the  enemy  as  it  debouched  upon 
the  cauaewav.  The  service  of  the 
British  artillery  upon  this  occasion 
was  so  accurate  and  destructive,  that 
the  heads  of  the  French  columns  were 
enfiladed  and  almost  annihilated  be- 
fore they  could  reach  the  high  road ; 
so  that  they  seemed  for  a  consider- 
able time  advancing  from  the  hollow 
way,  without  gainins  ground  upon 
the  plain.  The  enUtusiasm  of  the 
Imperial  guard,  however,  enabled 
them  to  overcome  tliis  obstacle,  as 
well  as  a  charge  of  the  gallant  Bruns- 
wickers,  which  they  repelled  with 
considerable  slaughter.  They  rushed 
up  to  the  heights  with  great  spirit,  at 
a  point  where  the  British  guards  lay 

S rostrate  in  a  hollow,  to  avoid  the 
estructive  fire  of  the  French  artil- 
lery, by  which  the  assault  was  co- 
vered. The  duke  had  placed  himself 
on  a  ridge  behind,  declaring  he 
would  never  quit  it  but  in  triumph ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  Imperial  guard 
had  approached  within  one  hundred 
yards,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  '  Up, 
guards,  and  at  them  I'  The  French 
battalions  appeared  startled  at  the 
apparition  of  this  fine  body  of  men, 
who  were  drawn  up  four  aeep ;  but 
soon  recovering  tlieir  composure,  the^ 
advanced  at  the  charge  step,  their 
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artilleiy  filing  off  to  the  right  and 
left,  till  they  were  within  twenty 
yards  of  their  opponents,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  dashing  at  them  with 
their  bayonets,  when  a  volley  was 
poured  upon  them  by  the  British, 
which  literally  drove  them  back  with 
its  shock.  A  second  volley  increased 
tlieir  confusion  ;  and  before  they  had 
time  to  deploy,  the  Britbh  cheered, 
and  charged  them  witli  an  effect 
that  proved  irresistible.  The  duke 
himself  at  this  crisis  brought  up  ge- 
neral Adam's  brigade,  and  completed 
the  rout  of  the  enemy.  A  regiment 
of  tirailleurs  attempted  to  cover  their 
retreat,  and  attack  the  pursuers  ;  but 
they  fled  at  the  very  cheers  of  the 
British.  The  old  guard  had  still 
preserved  their  squares;  but  thev 
were  now  charged  by  the  British 
cavaJry,  forced,  and  almost  entirely 
cut  to  pieces;  and  their  leader^  general 
Cambrone,  was  taken  prisoner. 

Napoleon  beheld,  from  his  station 
in  the  ravine,  the  rout  of  his  chosen 
troops.  He  talked  of  rallying  them 
to  make  another  effort,  still  persist^ 
ing  that  Grouchy  was  at  hand  ;  but 
from  tliis  he  was  dissuaded  by  Ber- 
trand  and  Drouet,  who  represented 
how  much  the  fate  of  France  and  of 
the  army  depended  upon  his  life. 
Hitherto  he  had  shown  the  greatest 
coolness  and  indifference  throughout 
this  eventful  day  ;  but  when  he  ob- 
served his  celebrated  guards  recoil  in 
disorder,  the  cavalry  intermingled 
with  tlie  foot,  and  trampling  them 
down,  he  said  to  his  attendants,  *  lis 
sont  m^les  ensemble!'  shook  his  head, 
and  retired  to  his  former  station  on  the 
heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  There, 
on  the  advance  of  the  British  line,  he 
exclaimed,  '  A  present  tout  est  perdu 
-r-sauvons  nousT  and  instantly  left 
tlie  field  (then  half-past  eight),  ac- 
companied by  five  or  six  officers,  and 
galloped  along  the  road  to  Genappe. 
Mo  other  course  but  flight  now  re- 
mained for  him,  to  escape  death  or 
captivity. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  had  hi- 
therto suffered  no  prospect  of  advan- 
tage to  draw  the  main  army  from  its 
position,  but  now  the  decisive  moment 


was  come  for  bringing  this  dreadful 
engagement  to  a  termination.  Tlie 
acuteness  of  his  sight  enabled  him  to 
perceive  the  advance  of  the  Prussians 
in  great  force  on  the  enemy  s  riglit 
flank ;  while  the  ruinous  disorder  in 
which  the  French  fled  before  the 
Britbh  guards,  declared  tliem  past 
the  power  of  rallying.  He  therefore 
determined  to  become  the  assailant 
in  his  turn.  He  ordered  the  whole 
army  to  advance  to  the  charge ;  the 
centre  formed  in  line  four  deep, 
and  the  battalions  on  the  flanks 
in  squares  for  their  security ;  the 
duke  liimself,  with  his  liat  in  his  hand, 
leading  the  whole  line,  which  was 
supported  by  the  cavalrj'  and  artil- 
lery. 1  his  movement  is  represented 
as  having  been  one  of  the  finest  mi- 
litary spectacles  ever  witnessed  ;  and, 
could  it  have  been  viewed  apart  from 
the  scene  of  carnage  which  tlie  field 
exhibited  in  every  quarter,  must  have 
excited  an  indescribable  glow  of  tri- 
umph in  the  bosoms  of  the  gallant 
troops,  who  for  so  many  hours  had 
maintained,  with  unwavering  con- 
stancy, the  unequal  contest.  The  set- 
ting sun,  which  throughout  the  san- 
guinary day  had  been  veiled  in  clouds, 
now  burst  forth  for  a  moment,  and 
darted  a  cheering  ray  on  the  British 
columns,  as  they  rushed  down  the 
slopes,  and  crossed  the  plain  that 
separated  them  from  the  French  po- 
sition. To  ascend  the  heights  of  La 
Belle  Alliance  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment,—though  in  the  presence  of  the 
fire  of  150  pieces  of  cannon.  Some 
resistance  was  still  offered  by  the 
remnant  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  ral- 
lied by  marshal  Ney ;  but  it  was 
auickly  overcome.  Tlie  reserve  of 
ttie  young  guard,  which  was  posted 
in  a  hollow  between  Belle  Alliance 
and  Monplaisir,  was  totally  routed 
by  the  5*2nd  and  7 1st  regiments,  who, 
after  they  had  put  the  enemy  to  flight, 
separated,  and,  running  on  two  sides 
of  an  oval  for  a  considerable  way, 
met  again,  and  thus  cut  off  a  great 
number  of  prisoners.  The  first  line 
of  the  French  was  now  thrown  back 
upon  and  mingled  with  the  second,  in 
inextricable  confusion :    pressed  by 
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^  Brki^  in  front,  and  by  the  Prus- 
sbos  oo  the  figbt  flank  and  in  the 
rear;  corpB  of  varied  description 
were  blended  in  one  confused  tide  of 
iight,  wbich  no  person  attempted  to 
pide  or  to  restrain.  Baggage-wag- 
EpQs,  dismoonted  guns,  ammunition- 
ans»  and  arms  of  every  description, 
cambered  the  open  fields  as  well  as 
the  causeway ;  and  with  them  were 
imermingled  in  thick  profusion  the 
corpses  of  the  slain,  and  the  bodies  of 
die  wounded,  who  in  vain  shrieked 
axid  implored  compassion,  as  the  fu- 
gitives and  tlieir  pursuers  drove  head- 
ioi^  over  them.  The  victory  of 
Waterloo  was  achieved  I 

We  have  only  a  few  parting  re- 
aarks  to  make.     It  is  an  indisputable 
kct,  that  to  the  coming  up  of  the 
Pruasiais  ai  loMt,  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
otter  ruin  of  the  French  army,  on  the 
day  of  Waterloo;  and  we  should  be 
Qi^rateful  did  we  not  acknowledge 
the  service.    But  we  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  theories,  whether  French  or 
Prussian,  which  give  it  the  full  me- 
fit  of  saving  from  destruction  an  ar^ 
my,  which  had,  while  as  yet  unsup- 
ported, repulsed  every  attack,  and 
annihilateci  the  French  cavalry.     We 
know  that  no  tliought  of  so  disastrous 
a  result  crossed  the  minds  of  tliose 
about  the  duke's  person ;  and  that 
officeis  of  his  staff,  who  left  the  field 
vounded  tovrards  the  close  of  the  ac- 
tion, did  so  with  no  other  feeling  of 
aoxiety,  than  for  the  personal  safety 
of  him  they  left  behind.     It  is  said 
that  Bertrand,  subsequently,  at  St. 
Helena,  set  much  store  by  an  operas 
gjaas,  through  which  Napoleon  had 
discovered  Uie    English    general  at 
Waterloo.     We  believe  tliat  neither 
the  duke  nor  his  staff  succeeded  at 
any  moment  of  tlie  action  in  identi- 
fying the  person,  or  exact  position,  of 
lib  great  opponent ;  thoush  few  great 
battles  have  brought  rival  leaders  so 
near.      That    our  chief   was  every 
where,  except  in  the  rear,  is  well 
known;  and.  the  casualties  among 
bis  own  staff,  of  whom  many  were 
hit  at  his  side,  bespeak  the  hot  ser- 
vice he  went  through.     Danger  pur- 


sued  him  to  the  last.  Afler  sixteen 
hours  in  the  saddle,  he  was  alighting 
at  his  own  quarters,  when  the  spi- 
rited animal^  long  afterwards  a  pen- 
sioner in  the  paddocks  of  Strath- 
fieldsaye  —  as  if  conscious  of  the 
termination  of  his  labours  —  jerk- 
ed out  his  heeb  in  a  fashion, 
which  a  slight  change  of  direction 
might  have  made  fatal  to  his  late  rider. 
Such  an  exploit  would  have  rendered 
poor  *  Copenliagen*  rather  more  fa- 
mous than  'the  little  gentleman  in 
black  velvet,'  so  often  toasted  in  our 
Jacobite  revels  of  the  last  century. 

The  following  passage,  from  a  rrus- 
sian  pen,  shows  that  there  need  be  no 
dispute  between  the  two  allied  na- 
tions, as  to  their  respective  contribu- 
tions, under  God,  to  the  victory  so 
gloriously  achieved  on  the  plains  of 
Waterloo.      '  Upon    the    question, 
**  Who  really  fought  and  won  the 
battle  of  the   18th,"  no  discussion, 
much  less  contention,  ought  to  have 
arisen.    Without  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree impeaching  the  just  share  of 
rrussia  in  the  victory,  or  losing  sight 
for  a  moment  of  the  fact  that  she 
bore  a  great  share  of  the  danger,  and 
drew  much  of  it  from  her  allies  and 
upon  herself,  at  a  decisive  moment, 
no  unprejudiced  person  can  conceal 
from  himself  that  the  honour  of  the 
day  is  due  to  the  Anglo- Netherlandish 
army,  and  to  the  measures  of  its  great 
leader.      The  struggle  of  Mont  St. 
Jean  was  conduct^  with  an  obsti- 
nacy, ability,  and  foresight,  of  which 
history  affords  few  examples.     The 
great  loss  of  the  English  also  speaks 
the  merits  of  their  services.    More 
than  700  officers,  among  them  the 
first  of  their  army,  whether  in  rank  or 
merit,  and  upwards  of  10,000  soldiers, 
fell,  or  retired  wounded  from  the 
field.'     We  may  here  remark,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  Prussians,  that  their  loss 
on  the  18th  has  been  greatly  under- 
rated by  many  writers.     The  return 
of  killed  and  wounded,  for  the  14th 
corps  alone,  shows  a  loss  of  5000  ;  of 
which  125<»  were  killed.    This  bloody 
struggle  occurred  principally  in  the 
village  of  Planchenoit ;   the  capture 
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of  which  is  compared  by  the  Prus- 
sians with  that  of  Blenheim,  in  die 
battle  of  Hochstet      It  is  a  part  •f 
the  action  which  has  been  little  no- 
ticed, but  which  was  creditable  alike 
to  French  and  Prussians.    The  vil- 
lage was  stormed  and  retaken  three 
times.    We  think  that  the  entire  loss 
of  the  Prussian  army  on  the  16th, 
could  hardly  liave  been    less  than 
7000,  at  which  their  authorities  com- 
pute it.     Especial  credit  is  due  to 
Thielman,  who,  during  the  day  of  the 
18th,  resisted  the  obstinate  endea^ 
vours  of  Grouch/s  far  superior  force, 
to    cross    the     Dyle    at    Wavres. 
Grouchy,    indeed,  effected  towards 
evening  the  passage  of  that  river  at 
Limales,  but  too  late  for  his  purpose 
of  dividing  the  Prussian  army,  or 
forcing  Dlucher  to  concentrate  his 
force,  and  abandon  his  aUies.     We 
know  not  which  most  to  admire — 
the  determination  of  filucher  to  re- 
deem his  pledge  of  succour  to  Wel- 
lin^n,  or  the  gallantry  with  which 
Thielman  enabled  filucher  to  cariy 
this  resolution  into  effect^protect- 
ing  at  once  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
Prussian  army,  guarding  one  road  of 
direct  access  to  Brussels  itself,  and 
preventing  Grouchy  from  marching 
to  the  assistance  of  "Napoleon.     This 
struggle,  so  unequal  in  point  of  num- 
bers, was  continued  for  some  hours  on 
the  19th.    It  was  not  till  Vandamme 
had  advanced  on  the  direct  road  to 
Brussels,  as  far  as  Rossieres,  on  the 
verge  of  the  wood  of  Soisnies,  there- 
by turning  the  right  flank  of  Thiel- 
man, that  the  latter  abandoned  the 
defence  of  Wavres,  and  began  an  on 
derly  retreat  on  Louvain.     He  had 
previously  learned  the  extent  of  the 
success  of  tlie  allies  on  the  18th,  and 
must  have  been  easy  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  any  further  advance  of  Grouchy. 
The  news  reached  the  Frenchman  a 
little  later;  and  he  forthwith  com- 
menced a  retreat,  which,  perhaps,  in 
its  execution,  did  him  even  more  ho- 
nour than  his  previous  exploits. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  British 
force  on  the  18th,  the  whole  English 


army  was  divided  into  two  corps  j 
the  prince  of  Orange  having  com- 
mand of  the  one,  and  lord  Hill  of  the 
other.  The  duke  of  Brunswick-Oels 
had  expressed  his  private  wish  to 
lead  one  division  against  the  enemy 
of  his  house ;  but  this,  from  some 
point  of  etiquette,  could  not  be  ac- 
ceded to,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
appointment to  the  gallant  duke  very 
nearly  prevented  his  appearance 
among  tne  allied  troops.  During  the 
rout  that  ensued  on  the  evening  of 
the  18th,  40,000  (the  whole  remains 
of  their  army^  French  escaped,  leav- 
ing behind  tnem  150  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  all  their  ammunition.  The 
British  lost  on  the  occasion,  generals 
sir  Thomas  Picton  and  sir  William 
Ponsonby,  and  four  colonels  killed  ; 
and  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
of  officers  and  privates,  British,  Ha- 
noverians, and  Brunswickers,  amount- 
ed to  nearly  13,000.  The  duke  of 
Brunswick  Kad  fallen,  as  before  stated, 
at  Quatre  Bras — determined,  since 
he  could  not  have  a  leading  com- 
mand, to  be  foremost  in  the  fight, — 
on  the  16th. 

Lastly,  the  conflict  of  Waterloo 
itself,  to  be  rightly  understood,  should 
be  regarded  as  a  battle  fought  by  the 
right  wing  of  an  army,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  a  position,  till 
the  arrival  of  its  left  should  render 
victory  certain.  To  act  on  the  de- 
fensive, requires  in  the  commander 
more  tact,  talent,  and  technical  know- 
ledge, than  the  assault,  the  coujhdt' 
main,  and  all  other  modes  of  attack  ; 
and  the  strategy  required  and  dis- 
played at  Waterloo  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  has  placed  him  highest 
on  the  roll  of  modem  warriors^an 
occasion  on  which  all  the  energies  of 
his  opponent's  master-mind  were 
aroused  to  bafile  him.  Till  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Prussians,  the  battle 
was  purely  defensive  on  tlie  part  of 
the  English,  without  preventing  of- 
fensive operations,  as  far  as  cliaTges 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  may  be  so 
termed;  although  there  is  no  truth 
whatever  in  the  statement  made  by 
several  historians,  that  the  duke  flung 
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liaiself  firom  time  to  time  into  this 
'.  r  that  9(|iiarey  to  animate  the  men. 
h  v«s»  u  fatct,  a  holding  fast  of 
noond ;  which,  if  snoceasuil,  could 
Bot  ^1  of  leading  to  tlie  most  sploidtd 
TfsiiltSy  the  moment  the  flank  move- 
laait  should  take  effect.  The  two 
great  leaders  who  thus,  on  this 
aemonible  day,  Tespectively  closed 
a  mflitary  career,   that  will  excite 
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the  wonder  of  future  generations, 
were  born  within  three  months  of 
each  other ;  the  illustrious  duke  in 
May,  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte  in 
August,  of  the  year  1769.  The  vic- 
tory was  gained  on  the  same  day, 
June  the  18th,  that  king  John  signed 
Magna  Charta  in  1215 — six  exact 
centuries  after  that  most  important 
event. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Nafolson  Boonapabte,  born  at 
Ajaocio^  in   Corsica,  Aug.  15,  1769, 
vas  seccmd  son  of  an  advocate  of 
ooosideiable  reputation.   U is  mother, 
Letitia  Ramolini,  was  noted  for  her 
beauty,  and  the  masculine  spirit  she 
displayed,  when  the  Corsicans  under 
Paoli  were  struggling  to  avoid  French 
dDminaiioD.    Joseph  was  their  eldest 
SOD,  then  Napoleon,  Lucien,  Louis, 
sad  Jerome,  and  three  girls,  Elise, 
Caroline,   and   Pauline.     When  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  in  after  times, 
vould  have  found   the   descent  of 
the  Buonapartes    from  some  petty 
princes  of  Treviso,  his  son-in-law  re- 
plied, '  I  am  the  Rodolph  of  my 
race  r  and  he  silenced  a  professional 
genralog^t  with, '  Friend,  my  patent 
dates  from  Monte  Notte,'  his  first 
battle.     The  young  Napoleon  was 
placed  at  seven  in  the  military  school 
at  Brienne^  where  Pichegru  was  his 
monitor,  and  where  he  first  acquired 
the  French   langiuge ;   and  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  hauteur  dis- 
played towards  him  as  a  foreigner  by 
the  young  French  gentlemen  of  this 
seminary,  had  a  strong  effect  on  tlie 
first  political  feelings  of  the  future 
emperor  of  France.     Certain  it  is, 
he  looked  upon  the  French  as  an 
inferior  people,  and  secretly  prided 
himself  on  being  bom  an  Italian. 
At  fifteen  he  was  removed  to  the 
Ecole  Militaire  at  Paris,  a  wonderful 
compliment  to  his  talents ;  and  in 
two  years  spent  there,  he  greatly  ad- 
TSDced  in  mathematics,  devoured  his- 
tory, and  made  Ossian  his  constant 
companion.     In  his  sixteenth  year, 
after  being  examined  by  the  great 
Laplace,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant  of 


artillery,  and  soon  after  captain,  but 
unemployed;  and  he  witnessed  the 
stormmg  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  re- 
volutionary mob,  observing,  when  he 
saw  Louis  XVI.  come  into  a  balcony 
with  the  red  cap  of  liberty  on  his 
head,  that '  his  cannon  ought  to  have 
kept  the  rabble  out.*  So  poor  was 
he  at  this  juncture,  that  he  proposed 
to  his  friend  Oe  Bourienne  to  take  a 
house  or  two  on  lease,  and  sub-let 
them,  to  make  a  little  money.  In 
1793  Napoleon  was  in  Corsica,  just 
as  an  order  had  come  from  Paris  to 
deprive  Paoli  of  his  office  of  go- 
vernor. Paoli  raised  a  civil  commo- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  enlist  Na- 
poleon on  his  side;  but  the  latter 
joined  the  French  in  their  assault 
upon  Torre  di  Capitello,  which  prov- 
ing unsuccessful,  he  was  banished 
with  his  whole  family  from  tlie  island. 
In  the  height  of  his  power  he  seemed 
to  keep  tliis  disgrace  in  memory ;  for 
he  never  did  any  thing  for  Corsica, 
save  defraying  the  cost  of  a  small 
fountain  at  Ajaccio. 

After  residing  some  time  in  France, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  revolutionary 
government  to  conduct  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  then  defended  by  the  French 
royalists  and  English ;  and  by  great 
perseverance  he  gained  possession  of 
the  place.  But  he  was  soon  unat- 
tached again,  and  was  long  in  actual 
distress  at  Paris,  projecting  all  sorts 
of  plans  for  immediate  subsistence. 
Happening  to  witness  general  Me- 
nou*s  timid  conduct,  when  sent  to 
harangue  the  national  guards,  who 
had  assembled  to  compel  a  change  of 
government,  he  was  called  on  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Convention  ;  and 
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Barras,  one  of  the  directors,  who  had 
seen  his  exertions  at  Toulon,  pro- 
posed that '  his  little  Corsican'  should 
meet  the  tumultuous  soldiery  on  the 
following  morning.  It  was  on  Oc- 
tober 4th,  1795,  that  30,000  national 
guards  advanced  by  different  streets, 
at  two  in  the  afternoon,  to  the 
siege  of  the  palace.  Buonaparte  gave 
orders  to  fire;  and  in  an  instant 
the  artillery  swept  the  streets,  and 
before  nightfal  every  thing  was 
quiet.  In  a  few  days  after  this  ex- 
ploit, the  director  of  it  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of 
France.  It  was  now  that  he  married 
Josephine  de  la  Pagerie,  a  West  In- 
dian, the  widow  of  viscount  Beauhar- 
nais  ;  and  in  ten  days  after  that  event 
he  fought  the  battle  of  Monte  Notte, 
near  the  Alps,  against  the  Sardinians 
and  Austrians,  a  victory  which  was 
succeeded  by  one  at  the  bridge  of 
Lodi,  and  the  conqueror's  entrance 
into  Mihu3.  Venice,  Rome,  Tus- 
cany, successively  fell  to  the  Frendi ; 
and  the  battle  of  the  bridge  of  Ai^ 
cola,  where  Buonaparte  was  nearly 
suffocated  in  a  bog ;  that  of  Rivoh, 
where  he  had  three  horses  shot  under 
him  ;  and  that  of  Mantua,  all  ended 
in  favour  of  the  invading  army.  The 
treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  1797,  at 
length  gave  quiet  to  the  Austrians, 
who  thereupon  ceded  Flanders  and 
the  boundary  of  the  Rliine  to  France. 
Buonaparte  was  received  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  with  strong  marks  of  ap- 
probation by  the  people,  tliough  jea- 
lously regarded  by  the  Directory.  He 
courted  no  one,  but  passed  all  his 
evenings  in  mathematiod  studies,  and 
was,  February  1798,  engaged  in  plan- 
ning an  attack  upon  England ;  but  in 
May,  the  fleet  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  descent,  took  its  course 
towards  Egypt,  seizing  on  Malta  on 
its  route.  The  real  object  of  this 
expedition  was  to  penetrate  to  the 
British  colony  in  Hindustan.  After 
capturing  Alexandria,  Buonaparte 
declared  himself  a  Mahometan,  and 
advanced  towards  the  Pyramids ;  and 
there  the  Mamluks,  who  were  in 
great  force,  were  cut  to  pieces,  in 


their  spirited  but  rash  attempt  to  stop 
his  progress.  It  being  tlie  custom  of 
tlie  Mamluks,  who  are  all  nearly  on 
an  equality,  to  carry  their  wealth 
about  them,  an  immense  booty  was 
obtained  by  rifling  their  dead  bodies  ; 
a  single  corpse  often  making  a  sol- 
dier's fortune.  At  the  moment  tliat 
Cairo  had  fallen  to  the  invaders. 
Nelson  arrived  with  tiie  British  fleet 
ofi^  Alexandria,  engaged  the  French, 
and  after  a  most  obstinate  battle  in 
the  bay  of  Aboukir,  completely  an- 
nihilated then:  force.  The  French 
admiral's  ship,  L'Orient,  blew  up, 
with  all  on  board :  and  Nelson  ob- 
tained, whaflie  himself  called,  '  not 
a  victory,  but  a  conquest.'  When 
Buonaparte  heard  of  Nelson's  suc- 
cess, *  The  fiites,'  he  exdaimed, '  have 
decreed  to  France  the  empire  of  the 
land :  to  England  that  of  the  sea.' 

Affecting  to  have  rescued  Egypt 
from  the  Mamluks'  usurpation,  the 
French  general,  without  showing  a 
desire  to  place  any  other  party  on 
the  throne,  set  about  improving  the 
country.    Canals,  that  had  been  shut 
up  for  centuries,  were  opened ;  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  flowed  again  where 
the  skill  of  the  Pharaol^  and  the 
Ptolemies  had  guided    them ;  pro- 
perty was    secured,  cultivation   ex- 
tended, and  extraordinary  improye- 
ments  were  eflSected.     While  thus  oc- 
cupied, Buonaparte  learned  that  the 
Turks  were  preparing  to  attack  him  : 
upon  which  he  hastened  into  Syria, 
and  soon   possessed  himself  of  £1 
Arish  and  Gaza.    At  Jafla,  however, 
the  Turks  made  a  resolute  defence ; 
and  when  the  French  eventually  en- 
tered it,  savage  indeed  was  their  re- 
venge.    Part  of  the  garrison  (1200 
men)  were  marched  out  three  days 
after  their  surrender,    divided  into 
small  parties,   and  bayoneted  to  a 
man ;  and  Buonaparte  justified  the 
atrocious  act,  on  the  plea  that  he 
could  not  aflbrd  soldiery  to  guard  so 
many  prisoners.     The  siese  of  St. 
Jean  d'Acre,  which  was  defended  by 
the  pacha  of  Syria,  Ahmed  Djezzar, 
aided  by  the  Enelish  admiral,  sir  Syd- 
ney Smitli,   had  lasted  sixty  days, 
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vIkq  the  plague  broke  out  amongst 
ti:e  PreDcfa,  and  compelled  their  re- 
trot  upon  Jaffa,  towards  Egypt.   The 
•i^pitals  of  Jaffa  were  soon  crowded 
vitb  the  sick ;  and  it  is  affirmed  by 
De  fiourrienne,   the  general's  own 
irieod,  that  Buonaparte  gave  instruo- 
Qoosforthe  poisoning  of  sixty  French 
pitieiits,  whom   the    surgeons  con- 
sdered  unlikely  to  recover— an  order 
v^  was  carried  into  effect.     At 
iaigth,  with  his   remaining  troops, 
(i)e  general  reached  Cairo ;  but  ne 
^Bs%  repaired  to  Abouktr,  on  find- 
ing that  a  Turkish  force  had  landed 
d^re,  and,  with  Murat  and  Brienne 
B^b-commanders,  completely  rout^ 
^  it,  taking  captive  Mustafa  Pacha, 
tbe  genera^    iad    putting   kon-de- 
fvmhat  18,000  Turks^  bein^  the  pre- 
^  Dumber  of  the  attacking  army. 
Tb'B  victory  had  scarcely  been  mined, 
vhen  the  letter  of  the  abb^  Si^yes, 
tlbded  to  in  the  account  of  the  Revo- 
lution, caused  Buonaparte  to  hasten 
vitfa  all  secrecy  to  Faris.     He  left 
Ueber  as  his  successor  in  the  com- 
°^d;  touched  at  Corsica,  but  did 
oot  loDg  stay  there  (finding,  as  he 
^ously  observed,  '  that  it  rained 
^»vsiai) ;  and  having  passed  through 
"^  midst  of  the  English  fleet  unseen 
It  midnight,  landed  at  St.  Rapheau, 
3«1  speedily  reached  Paris  ;  where  he 
»»  receiTed  by  the  Directory  with 
ao  awe  that  prevented  them   from 
loquiriDg  why  he  had  quitted  his 
coamiand  and  duty.     This  was  in 
1799, 

"nie  parallel  reign  of  France  con- 
^ns  an  outline  of  the  career  of 
fiuooaparte  (beginning  at  pages 
»!^1  of  this  volume)  until  his  ba- 
Dtthment  to  Elba  (page  111);  and 
»e  will  now  proceed  to  note  what 
<^Jrred,  after  the  commissioners  of 
the  Great  Powers  had  seen  him  safe 
on  board  the  British  frigate  Un- 
^unted,  lying  off*  the  identical  village 
PI  St.  Rapheau,  which  had  received 
bin  fim  on  his  ascent  to,  as  it  now  did 
on  tos  descent  from,  power. 

Captain  Usher,  on  receiving  the 
«*«inperor  on  board  his  ship,  on  the 
^n»ing  of  April  28th,  1814,  with  a 
VOL.  In. 


view  to  carry  him  to  Elba,  apologized 
to  him  for  the  comparatively  insuf- 
ficient accommodation  the  vessel  af- 
forded ;  but  he  was  instantly  inter- 
rupted by  a  'Non,  non,'  from  his 
guest,  who  observed  '  that  a  British 
man-of-war  was  a  palace.'  *  When 
he  had  got  on  board  (writes  the  cap- 
tain), he  walked  round  the  ship ;  my 
people  crowded  about  him,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  con- 
fidence in  a  mob.  [He  was  always, 
in  his  best  days,  manifestly  subdued, 
and  somewhat  agitated,  when  he  saw 
a  large  multitude  of  persons,  not 
military,  collected  together,  be  the 
occasion  what  it  might.]  His  spirits 
seemed  to  revive,  and  he  told  me 
next  morning  he  had  never  slept 
better.  On  that  (next)  day  he 
asked  me  a  thousand  questions,  and 
seemed  quite  initiated  in  all  nautical 
matters.  At  breakfast  one  morning, 
he  asked  me  to  bring-to  a  neutral 
brig  that  was  passing.  I  said,  laugh- 
ing, that  1  was  astonished  his  ma- 
jesty should  give  such  an  order,  as  it 
was  contrary  to  his  system  to  de- 
nationalize. He  turned  round  and 
gave  me  a  prettv  hard  nip,  saying, 
*  Ah,  captain !'  When  we  were  sail- 
ing by  the  Alps,  he  leaned  on  my 
arm  for  half-an-hour,  looking  ear- 
nestly at  them.  I  told  him  he  once 
passed  them  with  better  fortune.  He 
laughed,  and  liked  the  compliment. 
We  had  a  smart  gale  when  off"  Cor- 
sica. He  asked  me  to  anchor  at 
Ajaecio,  the  place  of  his  birth ;  but 
the  wind  changing,  made  it  impos- 
sible. In  the  isde  I  told  him  I  had 
more  confidence  than  Casar's  pilot : 
the  compliment  pleased  him.  He  was 
dressed  very  plainly,  wearing  a  green 
coat,  with  the  decorations  of  the 
legion  of  honour.  The  whole-length 
portrait  of  him,  with  the  cocked-hat, 
and  arms  folded,  as  walking  in  the 
grounds  of  Malmaison,  is  the  strongest 
likeness  of  him  I  have  seen.' 

On  the  8d  of  Mav,  at  six  in  the 
evening,  the  English  frigate  ap- 
peared in  the  roads  of  Porto  Ferrajo, 
m  Elba;  and  hoisting  out  a  boat, 
several  officers  landed,  and  ofllicially 
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communicated  to  the  commandant  of 
the  port  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  France,  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  and  his  arrival  at  Elba. 
All  the  nece-sary  preparations  there- 
fore were  made  during  the  night  for 
his  reception  ;  and  all  the  authorities 
were  required  to  attend  the  ceremony 
of  his  entrance.  On  the  ensuing 
morning  a  flag,  sent  on  shore  by  the 
dethroned  emperor,  was  taken  into 
tlie  town  with  solemnity,  and  imme- 
diately hoisted  on  the  castle,  amidst 
a  salute  of  artillery.  This  flag  had 
been  made  on  board  by  his  own  di- 
rection, out  of  materials  accidentally 
at  hand,  and  consisted  of  a  white 
ground,  interspersed  with  bees  ;  the 
centre  liaving  the  arms  of  Napoleon 
and  those  of  the  isle  united.  Some 
time  after  this  flag  had  been  hoisted. 
Napoleon  landed,  and  was  saluted 
with  101  rounds  of  cannon  :  he  was 
dressed  in  a  blue  great  coat,  under 
which  appeared  a  suit  richly  em- 
broidered with  silver  ;  he  had  a  small 
round  hat,  with  a  white  cockade ; 
and  three  fiddlers  and  two  flfers  pre- 
ceded him,  amidst  a  multitude  of 
people,  rather  curious  than  eager  to 
see  him.  He  w&s  conducted  to  the 
house  of  the  mayor,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  visits  of  all  the  superior 
civil  officers,  spoke  to  each  of  them, 
affecting  an  air  of  confidence  and 
even  of  gaiety,  and  putting  a  number 
of  questions  relative  to  the  isle.  Af- 
ter reposing  some  moments,  he  got  on 
horseback,  and,  with  his  suite,  visited 
the  forts  of  Marciana,  Campo,  Capo 
Liviri,  and  Rio.  On  the  5th,  ac- 
companied by  the  commissioners,  he 
visited  the  iron  mines,  which  consti- 
tute the  wealth  of  the  isle  of  Elba  ; 
and  having  asked  what  might  be  their 
revenue,  was  told  500,000  livres. 
*  These  500,000  livres  will  then  be 
mine.*  *  But,  sir,'  said  one  of  his 
suite,  *you  know,  that  by  a  decree 
you  appropriated  them  to  the  legion 
of  honour.*  *  Where  was  my  head 
when  I  gave  this  order  ?  (he  replied) ; 
I  have  issued  so  many  foolish  decrees !' 
At  the  moment  of  Buonaparte's 
arrival  in  Elba,  he  was  to  the    last 


degree  unpopular.  The  visitations 
of  the  French  had  left  kisting 
memorials  among  the  suflering  in- 
habitants ;  but  his  address  and 
liberality  soon  operated  a  change. 
He  began  instantly  to  alter  and  im- 
prove ;  to  make  roads,  and  to  erect 
buildings.  In  a  few  weeks  a  theatre 
was  raised,  an  old  church  was  con- 
verted into  a  spacious  barrack,  an 
easy  carriage-road  was  made  into  the 
town,  and  conducted  by  the  best 
level  towards  the  opposite  extremi- 
ties of  the  island,  and  others  were 
lined  and  levelled.  Five  thousand 
men  were  constantly  employed,  at 
six  pauls  (three  shillings)  a  day*  in 
these  various  undertakings ;  and  the 
peasantry  witnessed  suddenly  the  ef- 
fects of  improvements,  which  till  then 
perhaps  they  had  scarcely  imagined 
possible.  The  influx  of  foreigners, 
attracted  by  curiosity  to  see  the  in- 
dividual who  had  been  unceasingly 
present  to  the  hopes  and.  fears  of 
almost  every  man  in  Europe  during 
by  far  the  most  eventful  period  of 
its  history,  brought  money  and  occu- 
pation to  the  islanders.  They  seemed 
to  receive  a  new  existence,  and  for 
the  first  time  to  regard  themselves  as 
holding  an  ascertained  place  in  the 
map  of  the  world.  No  one  can  won- 
der that  the  effect  of  all  this  should 
be  a  strong  attachment  on  the  part  of 
the  Elbese  for  the  author  of  so  much 
happiness.  Add  to  this  his  insinu- 
ating address.— Ttiink  of  Napoleon, 
who  had  bowed  with  his  single  arm 
the  neeks  of  emperors,  and  shaken 
the  foundations  of  the  oldest  Euro- 
pean thrones,  that  seemed  to  have 
existed  but  by  his  license,  talking, 
unattended  and  familiarly,  with  any 
common  peasant  whom  he  met  in 
his  walks, — interesting  himself  in  his 
condition,  listening  to  his  story,  hear- 
ing and,  when  possible,  redressing 
his  complaints. 

The  ex-emperor  had  four  places 
of  abode  in  the  different  quarters  of 
the  isle,  to  which  he  sliifted  about, 
as  if  to  cheat  his  fancy  with  the 
notion  that  his  dominions  were 
actually  extensive.     He  ro«e  at  two 
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is  the  momtng,  aod  studied  till  day- 
%ut  French  and  Egyptian  history. 
At  daylight  he  went  out  on  foot,  or 
an  hoiTseback,  whatever  the  weather, 
to  saperinlend  his  public  roads,  or  the 
building  of  some  house.     At  nine  he 
recumed    to    breakfast,  which  cod- 
sited   of  a  dish  or  two  of  meat,  of 
vhbch  he  eat  sparingly,  and  of  various 
kiods  of  wine,  all  of  which  he  tasted. 
A  cup  of  coffee  followed.     He  then 
retired  to  bed,  and  slept  two  hours  ; 
ifter  which  he  remained  in  his  cabi- 
net, receiving  strangers,  directing  his 
So^enuDeot,  giving  audiences  on  busi- 
ccsa,  arranging  his  plans,  and  latterly, 
pert^ps^    preparing  those  proclama- 
tions which  he  issued  on  his  landing 
m  France.      Towards  evening,  and 
before  dinner,  attended  by  Bertrand 
or  Droaet,  he  took  an  airing,  with 
more  than  his  usual  state,  and  always 
ia  his  caniage.     He  dined  at  eight, 
md  never  without  company.     Per- 
sons of  ciistinction  he  placed  beside 
ium  ;  but  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table  there  was  left,  as  in  royal  usage, 
3o  open  space.     He  ate  rapidly  of  a 
great  variety  of  dishes,  calling  for 
them  promptly  as  he  wanted  them ; 
a  few  glasses  of  French  wine,  swal- 
lowed hastily,  concluded  his  dinner  ; 
aod  a  dish  of  coffee  was  the  signal 
£3r  rising  from  the  table,  which  all 
were  expected  to  obey,  whether  thev 
had  dined  or  not.     Half  an  hour  suf- 
ficed for  thi»  meal.     If  ladies  were 
at  the  table,  he  would  generally  help 
them  himself,  and  sometimes,  when 
gay,  was  full  of  compliment  to  ail 
around.     When  thoughtful,  he  said 
liodiing,  and    nobody  presumed   to 
address  him.     H  is  drawing-room  after 
dinner  was  usually  the  little  garden 
behind  the  palace,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  the  evening  in  conversa- 
tion with  his  friends.     He  retired  at 
eleven  ;  but  his  mother  and  sister 
Pauline  still  remained,  till  the  com- 
pany bad  separated.     On  Sunday  he 
vent  regularly  at  twelve  o'clock  to 
mass,  where  all  the  authorities  were 
expected  to  attend  :  the  mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  palace.     A  levee 
foDowed  ;  when  be  addressed  himself 
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in  order  to  each  person  round  the 
circle. 

On  the  26th  of  Feb.  1815,  not 
quite  ten  months  after  his  arrival, 
the  Elbese  were  astonished  and  af- 
flicted to  see  him  sail  away,  without 
notice  to  them  of  any  sort,  for  France } 
and  indeed  so  secret  had  been  his 
preparations  for  this  mighty  enter- 
prise, that  general  Bertrand,  his  most 
confidential  friend,  had  no  intimation 
of  it  until  tlie  very  moment  of  de- 
parture. He  put  to  sea  in  his  own 
brig,  accompanied  by  four  smaller 
vessels  which  he  had  seized  for  the 
purpose,  having  on  board  1000  or 
1100  men,  composed  of  French,  Ita- 
lians, Poles,  Neapolitans,  and  Elbese ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  March,  the  day  of 
the  violeU,  the  secret  symbol  of  his 
return,  landed  at  Cannes,  in  the  bay 
of  Juan,  between  Frejus  and  An- 
tibes.  He  immediately  despatched 
fifteen  men  to  summon  Antibes. 
These  were  admitted  within  the  gates, 
and  immediately  disarmed  by  order 
of  the  commandant.  Napoleon,  on 
hearing  this,  sent  a  detachment  of 
(ifcy  men  to  occupy  Cannes,  which 
he  himself  reached  about  midnight : 
his  army  bivouacked  in  the  vicinitv 
of  the  town,  and  early  on  the  2nd, 
the  troops  continued  their  march, 
preceded  by  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  superb  carriage,  in  which  the 
emperor  was  seated.  Finding  the 
people  of  Grasse  unfavourable  to  his 
cause,  he  proceeded  through  St.  Val- 
lier,  towards  Digne,  through  which 
he  passed  on  the  4th  to  Gap.  On 
landing  in  France,  he  had  issued  two 
proclamations,  one  to  the  French 
people,  and  the  other  to  the  army, 
copies  of  which  he  disseminated  as 
he  proceeded  ;  and  while  at  Gap,  he 
printed  several  addresses  from  the 
soldiers  of  his  guard  to  their  comrades 
of  the  French  army.  These  last  were 
well  calculated  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  his  former  subjects.  The 
disasters  and  disgraces  which  they  had 
recently  sustained  were  all  imputed 
to  treachery;  and  he  held  out  to 
them  the  pleasing  but  delusive  hope, 
that  his  presence  would  restore  the 
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glorv  of  the  French  empire.  Mean- 
while intelligence  of  the  landing  of 
Napoleon  was  received  at  Paris,  and 
measures  were  promptly  taken  to 
counteract  his  design  ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  proclamations  of  king  Louis, 
and  the  activity  of  marshal  Soult,  the 
minister  of  war,  the  progress  of  the 
invader  was  truly  alarming.  From 
Gap  he  proceeded  towards  Grenoble 
on  the  6tn ;  and  forty  of  his  advanced 
guard  fell  in  with  the  videttes  of  a 
force  of  6000  troops  of  the  line,  who 
were  on  the  march  from  Grenoble  to 
oppose  him.  As  they  refused  to  com- 
municate with  Napoleon's  general, 
Cambronne,  the  ex-emperor,  when  he 
came  up,  hurried  to  where  the  vi- 
dettes  had  stopped,  and  making  him- 
self known  to  the  soldiers  (about 
800  men),  opened  the  breast  of  his 
coat,  and  told  them,  *  that  the  first  man 
who  wished  to  kill  his  emperor  mi^ht 
do  it.'  An  unanimous  cry  of  *  Vive 
TEmpereur!*  was  their  answer — the 
guard  and  the  soldiers  embraced — 
and  the  white  cockade  being  torn  off 
and  trampled  on,  every  man  with 
enthusiasm  supplied  its  place  with 
the  tricolor.  When  added  to  his 
ranks,  Napoleon  thus  addressed  the 
party :  '  1  come  with  a  liandful  of 
brave  men,  because  I  reckon  on  the 
people  and  on  ^ou.  The  throne  of 
the  Bourbons  is  illegitimate  ?  because 
it  has  not  been  raised  by  the  nation ; 
it  is  contrary  to  the  national  will,  be- 
cause it  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
our  country*  and  exists  only  for  the 
interests  ota  few  families.  Ask  your 
fathers— ask  all  the  inhabitants  who 
arrive  here  from  the  environs,  and 
you  will  learn  from  their  own  mouths 
the  tnie  state  of  affairs;  they  are 
menaced  with  the  return  of  tithes,  of 
privileges,  of  feudal  rights,  and  of  all 
the  abuses  from  which  your  successes 
had  delivered  you.  Is  it  not  true, 
peasants  T — *  Yes,  sire,'  answered  one 
of  them,  'they  wish  to  chain  us  to 
the  soil :  you  come  as  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  to  save  us  I' 

Fatigued  as  was  the  invader,  he 
wished  to  reach  Grenoble  the  same 
evening;  and  upon  his  arrival  be- 


fore it,  notwithstanding  the  prepa- 
rations made  by  the  garrison  to  ofH 
pose  him,  the  gates  were  suddenly 
thrown  open,  without  a  shot  being 
fired,  and  at  ten  at  night  Buonaparte 
entered  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  an 
army  and  a  people  animated  by  the 
most  lively  enthusiasm.     The  next 
day  he  was  addressed  by  the  munici- 
pality, and  reviewed  the  troops  in 
the  midst  of  the  whole  population  oi 
the  department;   and  then  putting 
his  army  in  a  forced  march  to  ad- 
vance upon  Lyon,  he  slept  at  Bour- 
goin  on  the  9th.  Meanwhile  the  count 
d*Artois,  the  due  d* Orleans,  and  se- 
veral marslials,  had  arrived  at  Lyon, 
fully  relying  on  the  fidelity  of  the  in- 
habitants to  the  Bourbon  cause  ;  but 
on  reviewing  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
they  had  occasion  to  expect  the  worst. 
'  Let  us  march,'  said  the  count  d*Ar- 
tois  to  a  soldier  covered  with  scars 
and  decorated  with  three  chevrons, 
'against   the   disturber,    and  shout 
manfully  Vive  le  Roi  !*   ♦  No,  mon- 
sieur,' replied  the  fellow,  '  no  soldier 
will  fight  against  his  father.    I  can 
only  answer  you    by  crying,   Vive 
I'Empereur!'    The  count   instantly 
entered  his  carriage,  and  quitted  Ly- 
on, escorted  by  a  single  gendarme. 
As  Napoleon  advanced,  he  re-esta- 
blished in  their  offices  all  who  had 
been  deprived  of  them  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  abdication ;  and  with  a 
rapidly  augmenting  army,  he  reached 
Auxerre  on  tlie  17th.     Here  count 
Bertrand  gave  orders  to  collect  all 
the  boats  to  embark  the  army,  which 
was  already  four  divisions  strong,  and 
to  convey  the  men  the  same  night  to 
Fossard,  so  that  they  would  be  able 
to  arrive  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Fontainebleau  ;  and  while  nt 
Auxerre,   Napoleon   was  joined  by 
the  perfidious  Ney,  who,  on  leaving 
Paris,  had  solemnly  pledged  his  word 
to  Louis  'that  he  would  bring  Buo- 
naparte to  his  majesty's  feet  in  a 
cage,  like  a  wild  beast,  in  the  course 
of  a  week.' 

The  Bourbons  had  collected 
100,000  men  at  Melun,  strengthened 
by  a  powerful  artillery  j  and  the  best 
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v^'jits  seemed  to  prevail  among  tlie 
tr«ps.  Relying  on  their  numbers, 
Ijsj  bad  left  the  towns,  the  rocks, 
ad  the  forest  of  Fontaioeblean  un- 
{oaitied  ;  preferring  the  flat  plains  of 
Meiuo,  where  the  whole  of  their  army 
c^t  act  at  once  against  the  com- 
/isnchrdy  small  band  of  the  invader. 
<Jb  the  20th,  Napoleon  reached  and 
ocnipied  Fontainebleau  without  the 
'jsast  opposition.  He  had  then  with 
^  only  15,000  veteran  troops :  but 
nchers  were  either  following  him,  or 
livaocing  to  support  his  right  and  left 
Imks,  cm  parallel  lines  of  march.  It 
vas  with  great  joy  that  he  thus  made 
(he  palace  vhich  had  witnessed  his 
liovnfiil,  the  first  to  receive  him  in 
his  success.  Early  on  the  rooming 
<^  the  20th,  preparations  were  made 
for  the  encounter  which  was  expected 
to  take  place.  The  army  was  drawn 
op  in  three  lines ;  the  intervals  and 
the  flanks  were  armed  with  batteries ; 
6e  centre  occupied  the  Paris  rocui. 
Ttie  ground  from  Fontainebleau  to 
Melun  b  a  continual  declivity;  so 
that,  on  emerging  from  the  forest, 
jmi  have  a  clear  view  of  the  country 
before  you,  whilst,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
these  bdow  can  easily  descry  what^ 
€Ter  appears  on  the  eminence.  An 
awftil  suence  (broken  only  at  times 
by  peals  of  martial  music,  intended 
to  confirm  the  loyalty  of  the  troops, 
by  repeating  the  royal  airs  of  *  Vive 
Henri  Quatre !'  and  <  La  Belle  Ga- 
brielle!'  or  by  the  voice  of  the  com- 
maodeiSy  and  the  march  of  the  divi- 
sons  to  their  appointed  ground) 
pervaded  the  army  of  king  Louis, 
under  marshal  Maodonald.  All  was 
anxious  expectation  :  the  chiefs  con- 
scious that  a  moment  would  decide 
the  &te  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty — and 
the  troops  perhaps  secretly  awed  at 
the  thought  of  meetine  in  hostility 
the  man  whom  tliey  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  obey.  On  the  side  of  Fon- 
tainebleau no  sound  as  of  an  army 
nishiDg  to  battle  was  heard;  if  the 
enemy  were  advancing,  his  troops 
widently  moved  in  silence :  perhaps 
/.is  heart  failed  him— and  he  liad  re- 
treated  during    the    night  — if  so, 


France  was  saved,  and  Europe  was 
still  free. 

It  was  about  noon, — the  Bourbon 
troops  listening  with  delight  to  the 
loyal  strain  of  '  Vive  Henri  Quatre' 
—when  a  trampling  of  horses  became 
audible  above  the  music.  The  sound 
approached:  an  open  carriage,  fol- 
lowed by  a  handful  of  Poles  with 
their  lances  reversed,  appeared  among 
the  trees  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest — 
it  drove  down  the  hill  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  lightning  —  it  reached  the 
advanced  posts.  The  little  flat  cocked- 
hat,  the  grey  surtout,  the  person  of 
Napoleon,  was  recognised.  In  an 
instant  the  men  burst  from  their 
ranks,  surrounded  the  vehicle  with 
cries  of  •  Vive  TEmpereur,'  and 
trampled  their  white  cockades  in 
the  oust.  '  Napoleon,  Napoleon  le 
Grand  r  spread  from  rank  to  rank, 
while  bareheaded,  (Bertrand  seated 
at  his  right,  and  Drouet  at  his  left). 
Napoleon  continued  his  course,  now 
waving  his  hand,  now  opening  his 
arms  to  the  soldiers— whom  he  called 
'  his  friends,  his  companions  in  arms, 
whose  honour,  whose  glories,  whose 
country,  he  now  came  to  restore!* 
All  discipline  was  forgotten,  diso- 
beyed, and  insulted — uie  comman- 
ders-in-chief took  to  flight — thousands 
rushed  on  Napoleon's  passage— ac- 
clamations rent  the  sky.  At  that 
moment  his  own  euard  descended  the 
hill — the  imperial  march  was  played 
— the  eagles  were  once  more  displayed 
— and  those  whose  deadly  weapons 
were  to  have  been  aimed  at  each 
other's  life,  embraced  as  brothers,  and 
joined  in  universal  shouts.  In  the 
midst  of  these  greetings  did  Napoleon 
pass  througli  the  whole  of  the  royal 
army ;  and,  placing  himself  at  its  h^, 
he  pursued  his  course  to  Paris.  The 
population  of  the  villages  flocked 
around  him  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
informed  of  his  approach,  came  out  to 
meet  him ;  and  at  the  head  of  200,000 
persons,  in  the  midst  of  enthusiastic 
exclamations,  he  re-entered  the  ca^ 
pital. 

The  events  of  the  *  Rt'ign  of  an 
Hundred  Daj's'  (as  the  French  stiU 
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love  to  designate  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  landing  on  *  the 
day  of  the  yiolets'  to  what  they  call 
« the  battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean'— not 
of  Waterloo,  on  any  account — )  will 
be  found  at  p.  112  of  this  volume; 
and  it  now  only  remains  to  give  an 
account  of  Napoleon's  second  exile, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  closed 
his  eventful  life.  When  the  order 
from  the  allied  sovereigns  had  reached 
the  fiellerophon,  off  Rochefort,  on 
board  which  the  ex-emperor  had  taken 
refuge,  for  *the  removal  of  general 
Buonaparte  to  the  British  snip  of 
war,  Northumberland,  therein  to  be 
conveyed  a  prisoner  to  St.  Helena,' 
arrangements  were  made  for  bringing 
up  the  Northumberland  from  Spit- 
head  ;  and  Napoleon  was  transferred 
thereto  on  the  morning  of  August  4, 
1815. 

Mr.  Warden,  surgeon  of  the  North- 
umberland, who  went  the  voyage  to 
St.  Helena,  thus  writes.  *  As  the 
boat  approached  (bringing  Buona- 
parte and  his  suite  from  the  Bellero- 
phon  to  the  Northumberland),  the 
figure  of  Napoleon  was  readily  dis- 
tinguished, from  his  apparent  resem- 
blance to  the  various  prints  of  him. 
An  universal  silence  prevailed  when 
the  barge  reached  the  side ;  and  there 
was  a  grave  but  anxious  aspect  in 
all  the  spectators,  which,  in  tbe  opi- 
nion of  others  as  well  as  myself,  was 
no  small  addition  to  the  solemnity  of 
th^  ceremonial.  Count  Bertrand  as- 
cended first,  and  having  bowed,  retired 
to  give  place  to  him  whom  he  still 
considered  his  master.  The  whole 
ship's  company  seemed  at  this  mo- 
ment in  breathless  expectation.  W  ith 
a  slow  step  Buonaparte  mounted  the 

fsngway;  and,  on  feeling  himself 
rm  on  the  quarter-deck,  ne  raised 
his  hat,  when  the  guard  presented 
arms,  and  the  drum  rolled.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Northumberland,  who 
were  uncovered,  stood  considerably 
in  advance.  Those  he  approached, 
and  saluted  with  an  air  or  the  most 
affable  politeness.  He  then  address- 
ed himself  to  sir  George  Cockburn, 
and  hastily  asked  for  the  '  capitaine 


de  vaisseau,'  who  was  immediati 
introduced ;  but  on  finding  tliat 
did  not  speak  French,  he  intimates 
desire,  more  by  gesture  than  by  wor 
to  enter  tlie  csSbin,  where  he  contin  ii 
for  about  an  hour.  His  ciress  ^ 
that  of  a  general  of  infantry,  wheil 
formed  a  part  of  his  army.  The  cc 
was  green,  faced  with  white ;  the  n 
was  white,  with  white  silk  stockin] 
and  a  liandsome  shoe  with  gold  oi 
buckles.  His  face  was  pale  ;  and  i 
deed  his  general  appearance  justi^i 
the  conjecture  that  he  had  not  passi 
the  preceding  night  in  sound  repo^ 
His  forehead  is  thinly  covered  wi 
dark  liair,  as  well  as  the  top  of  li 
head,  which  is  large,  and  has  a  singi 
lar  flatness :  what  hair  he  has  behin 
is  bushy,  and  I  could  not  discern  tl 
slightest  mixture  of  white  in  it.  II 
eyes,  which  are  grey,  are  in  continue 
motion,  and  hurry  rapidly  to  the  m 
rious  objects  around  him.  His  teet 
are  regular  and  good;  his  neck  i 
short,  but  his  shoulders  of  the  fine^ 
proportions.  The  rest  of  his  dguri 
though  blended  with  the  Dutcl 
fulness,  is  of  a  very  handsome  form. 
'On  the  first  day  of  his  arriva 
on  board,  Napoleon  ate  a  very  heartj 
dinner,  with  which  he  drank  claret 
He  passed  the  evening  on  the  quar 
ter-deck,  where  he  was  amused  bj 
the  band  of  the  5dd  regiment ;  snc 
he  personally  requested  them  to  giv< 
the  airs  of  '  God  save  the  king,'  ond 
'  Rule  Britannia.'  At  intervals  ht 
chatted  in  a  way  of  easy  pleasantry 
with  any  officer  who  was  able  to 
converse  with  him  in  French,  lie 
never  moves  his  hands  from  their  ha- 
bitual places  in  bis  dress,  but  to  ap- 
ply them  to  his  snuff-box ;  and  never 
offers  a  pinch  to  any  one  with  whom 
he  is  conversing.  At  dinner  on  the 
second  day,  he  selected  a  mutton- 
cutlet,  which  he  contrived  to  dispose 
of  without  the  aid  of  either  knife  or 
fork.  He  passed  much  of  the  third 
day  on  deck,  and  appeared  to  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  his  toi- 
lette. He  played  at  whist  in  the 
evening,  and  was  a  loser.  Tlie  whole 
of  the  next  morning  he  passed  in  tlic 
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dbkn ;  and  it  was  acknowledged  by 
'.a  atteiidaots  that  he  was  very  sea- 
tick.     Id  the  afternoon  he  came  upon 
^edk;  but  I   could  not  help  smiling 
wbea   1   beheld   the  man   who  had 
stalked  so  proudly,  and  witli  so  finn  a 
rpp  over  submissive  countries,  totter- 
i&l  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  and  catch- 
bf  at  any  arm   to  save  himself  from 
iilUQg.     He  seldom  omitted  an  op- 
portunity of  askioff  a  question.     He 
^ed  Mr.  Smith,  the  lieutenant,  how 
k^  he  had  been  in  the  service,  and 
vfa^  he  replied  nine  years,  observed, 
'  That  sorely  is  a  long  time/     '  It  is, 
odecd,'  said  Mr.  Smith,  'and  part  of 
it  was  passed  in  a  French  prison.* 
Napoleon  immediately  shrugged  up 
bk  shoulders,  and  closed  the  conver- 
satioD.    He  asked  our  orthodox  chap- 
lain if  he  was  not  9Ljmritan  (meaning 
a  presbyterian),  and  inquired  the  ori- 
fiO  of  the  re&gunu  society  of  John- 
connw  in  Scotland.    Every  one  re- 
taembeia  the  threatened  invasion  of 
Eadand  in    1805,  and  the  various 
c<nijectures  which  were  formed  on 
this  momentous  subject.     Napoleon, 
in  conversation,  averred  that  he  had 
S004)OO  men  on  the  coast,  and  that  it 
vas  his  determination  to  head  them 
in  person.     It  was  hinted  to  him  that 
his  flotilla  was  altogether  insufficient, 
and  that  such  a  ship  as  the  North- 
amberknd  would  have  run  down  fift)' 
of  them.     This  he  readily  admitted  : 
bot  be  stated  that  his  plan  was  to  rid 
the  channel  of  Engltsn  men-of-war  ; 
and  for  that  purpose  he  had  directed 
admiral    ViUeneuve,  with   the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  to 
sail  apparently  for   Martinique,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  drawing  after 
him  our  best  ships.     ViUeneuve  was 
d  reded,  on  gaining  a  certain  lati- 
tude, to  take  a  baffling  course  back  to 
Europe,  and,  having  eluded  the  vigi- 
laaoe  of  Nelson,  to  enter  the  English 
ChaDnel,  and  dash  at  the  capital  by 
way  of  Chatham.     But   ViUeneuve 
iras  met  on  his  return  by  sir  Robert 
Calder;  and,  having  suffered  a  defeat, 
took  refuge  in  Ferrol. 

'  It  having  been  told  Napoleon  that 
pwple  thought  he  would  commit  sui- 


cide rather  than  be  banished  to  St. 
Helena,  he  replied,  sensibly  enough, 
'  Suicide  is  a  crime  the  roost  revolt* 
ing  to  my  feelings ;  nor  does  any 
reason  present  itself  to  my  under- 
standing by  which  it  can  be  justified. 
It  certainly  originates  in  that  species 
of  fear  which  we  denominate  poltro* 
nerie.  For  what  claim  can  that  man 
have  to  courage,  who  trembles  at  the 
frowns  of  fortune?  True  heroism 
consists  in  becoming  superior  to  the 
ills  of  life,  in  whatever  shape  they 
may  challenge  us  to  the  combat.' 
The  ceremony  of  *  crossing  the  line* 
was  performed  ;  and  Napoleon,  who 
appeared  not,  sent  his  contribution 
to  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  while 
Bertrand,  <hc.,  the  children,  and  do- 
mestics, received  with  cheerfulness 
their  share  of  the  god*s  ablutions. 
I  recur  once  more  to  Napoleon.  He 
has  an  uncommon  face ;  large,  full, 
and  pale,  but  not  sickly.  In  conver- 
sation, the  muscles  suffer  little  or  no 
exertion :  with  the  exception  of  those 
in  the  immediate  vicmity  of  tht 
mouth,  the  whole  seemed  Hxed,  and 
the  forehead  perfectly  smooth.  \^hen 
he  wishes  to  enforce  a  question,  he 
sometimes  employs  his  hand,  but  that 
alone :  and  were  I  describing  a  peiU 
maiire,  I  might  attribute  the  display 
to  its  uncommon  handsomeness.  £ 
have  never  observed,  when  laughter 
has  prevailed  around  him,  that  he 
has  caught  the  infection.  The  inte- 
resting children  on  board,  who  amuse 
every  body  else,  do  not  attract  his 
attention.  There  is  a  large  good- 
tempered  Newfoundland  dog,  which  is 
a  frequent  and  rather  rude  playfellow 
of  these  urchins ;  and  in  a  situation 
where  no  active  entertainments  are 
exhibited,  the  interludes  of  these  per- 
formers afford  no  small  degree  of 
amusement  to  those  around  them. 
But  they  have  never  won  a  smile* 
that  I  have  observed,  from  the  ex- 
imperial  spectator. 

*  The  sensation  excited  in  the  little 
colony  of  St.  Helena  on  the  arrival 
of  Napoleon,  may  be  more  easily  ima- 
gined than  described.  He  did  not 
leave  his  cabin  for  a  full  hour  after 
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the  ship  had  anchored  in  the  bay; 
however,  when  the  deck  became  clear, 
he  made  his  appearance,  and  looked 
as  any  other  man  would  look  at  a 
place  which  he  bel)eld  for  the  first 
time.  Indeed  1  saw  no  change  in  his 
placid  countenance,  nor  did  1  hear  of 
his  having  uttered  a  single  peevish 
expression  throu^ont  the  voyage: 
the  ladies  indeed  discovered  some  dis- 
tress on  the  first  view  of  their  rocky 
cage,  but  their  general  conduct  on  the 
occasion  displayed  a  degree  of  self- 
possession  wnich  was  not  expected  of 
them.  After  sunset  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1815,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  only  town  in  the  island,  James 
Town,  wearied  out  in  waiting  for  the 
spectacle  of  Buonaparte's  landing,  had 
retired  to  their  homes,  Napoleon,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  wish  he  had  expressed, 
passed  unobserved  to  the  house  where- 
at he  was  to  sleep  on  the  first  night. 
Early  on  the  next  morning  he  as- 
cended the  mountain  on  horseback, 
accompanied  by  sir  George  Cock- 
4}urn,  to  Longwood,  a  spot  which  was 
to  be  his  residence ;  but  stopping  on 
his  way  down  aeain  at  the  Briars,  the 
abode  of  Mr.  Balcombe,  a  respectable 
merchant,  he  was  so  pleased  with  its 
situation,  that  he  expressed  a  wish  to 

•  live  there,  if  possible,  until  Long- 
wood  should  be  ready  for  his  recep- 
tion. On  his  removal  to  the  latter 
place,  certain  limits  were  allowed  him 
for  exercise,  around  which  a  cordon 
of  sentinels  was  stationed.  While  he 
continued  within  the  circle,  he  expe- 
rienced no  additional  vigilance ;  but 
when  he  ventured  beyond,  an  officer 
was  on  duty  to  attena  him. 

'  On  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  Eng- 
land,  Napoleon    desired  to  see  me. 

•  What  is  the  news  from  France?' 
was  one  of  his  first  questions. 
I  told  him  that  it  related  to  mar- 
siial  Ney.  *  What,*  said  he,  *  Ney 
has  been  sentenced  to  be  shot.'  I  re- 
plied it  is  even  so :  the  marshal  de- 
clared he  had  been  deceived  by  you, 
and  that  the  proclamation  which  he 
was  accused  of  writing  was  formed  by 
general  Bertrand.'  The  latter,  who 
was  present,  quietly  observed  that 


Ney  had  a  ri^ht  to  save  himself  by  a 
fabrication  ifhe  could ;  while  Napo- 
leon thoughtfully  exclaimed,  '  Aey 
was  a  brave  man.'  I  mentioned  that 
it  was  believed  an  insurrection  would 
take  place  in  Paris,  in  the  event  of 
Ney*s  execution.  *  An  insurrection!' 
said  Napoleon,  witli  a  kind  of  con- 
temptuous calmness,  '  pooh !  get  the 
troops  under  arms  V 

*  1  am  now  about  to  vary  tlie  scene. 
Napoleon,  when  he  takes  his  exercise 
on  liorseback,  generally  bends  bis  way 
through  a  deep  ravine,  luxuriantly 
covered  with  vegetation,  and,  from  its 
loneliness,  called  by  himself '  the  val- 
ley of  silence.'  Here  he  stopped  the 
other  day  at  a  farmer's  door,  and  was 
met  by  master  Legg,  the  tenant  of 
the  mansion,  a  plain  honest  country- 
man, and  invited  into  the  house.  He 
accordingly  alighted,  and,  accompani- 
ed by  count  Las  Casas,  entered^  took  a 
seat,  and  began  bis  interrogatories. 
*Have  you  a  wife?'— *  Yes,  please 
you,  emperor.'  *  Have  you  any  chil- 
dren?'—* Six.'  *  How  much  land 
have  you  got  ?'— *  A  hundred  acres, 
sir  emperor.'  '  All  capable  of  being 
cultivated?* — *  No,    not    one-hali? 

*  What  profit  does  it  bring  you  ?'— 

*  Not  a  great  deal,  but  it  is  much  im- 
proved since  you,  Mr.  Emperor,  came 
amongst  us.*     *  Aye,  how  do  you 
make  that  out?*— 'Why,  you  must 
know,  sir  emperor,  we  do  not  grow 
corn  in  this  nere  island;    and  our 
green    vegetables    require   a    ready 
market.     We  have  generally  had  to 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  a  fleet ;  and 
then,  rat'em,  they'd   sometimes  ail 
spoil :  but  now,  sir  general,  we  have 
a   prime    sale    for    every    article.' 
•Where  is  your  wife?*— *  Dang  it, 
and  please  you,  1  believe  she  is  scared ; 
for  I  see  my  children  have  all  run 
out.'    *  Send  for  them,  and  let  me  be 
introduced.    Pray  have  you  any  good 
water?'—*  Yes,  Mr.  Emperor,  and 
wine  too,  such  as  is  to  be  had  from 
the  Cape.*    Tlie  good  woman's  alarm 
had  by  this  time  subsided,  and  she 
was  persuaded  by  her  husband  to 
make  her  appearance,  and  entered 
with  every  mark  of  respect,  andsom^ 
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astooishmcDt.    Napoleon,  Las  Casas, 
ibe  former,  and  his  wife,  forming  a 
pcrtit  quarvuie^  sat  down  to  four  glasses 
of  Cape  wine  ;  and,  when  they  were 
emptied,   the  vbit  concluded.    The 
^ooid  man  and  his  family  had  been 
I'bced  so  much  at  their  ease  by  the 
courteous  demeanour  of  their  unex- 
pected guests,  that  their  subsequent 
Tisits  laid  them  under  no  restraint ; 
and  even  the  little  children  used  fre^ 
queotly  to  express  their  wishes  by 
ioqniiing   of  their  mother,  '  When 
will  Boney  come  and  see  us  again  ?'* 
Enoug;h  has  been  extracted  from 
Mr.  Warden's  letters,  to  show  that 
Napoleon  for  some  time  passed  his 
exile  as  cheerfully  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  his  cliaracter  and  pre- 
f  ions  habits.  The  following  account 
of  a  dinner-party  given  by  the  ex- 
emperor,  must  close   our  anecdoti- 
cal  account.  '  I  was  sitting  one  morn- 
ing,' records  the  lady  of  an  ofllcer  of 
the  53d,  then  stationed  at  St.  Helena, 
*in  our  tent  at    Dead  wood  Camp, 
wlien  the  countess  Bertrand  called, 
with  an  invitation  from  the  ex-empe- 
ror for  me  to  dine  that  day  with  him 
at  Longwood-hoitse.  '  The  emperor,' 
said  the  countess, '  will  invite  your 
husband  on  another  day  ;    for    he 
makes  it  a  rule  never  to  invite  hus- 
band and  wife  together.  So  you  can, 
if  you  wish,  go  with  me  and  tiie  grand 
mareschal   Bertrand.*      I   replied,   I 
should  be  happy  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion, provided  my  husband  sliall  have 
DO  objection  to  it.    *  What !'  said  the 
countess,  '  are  the  English  wives  in 
such  subjection,  that  they  cannot  ac- 
cept an    invitation,    even   from  an 
emperor,  without  leave  of  their  hus- 
bands?'   '  Yes,*  replied  I,  'nor  can  I 
give   an  answer  until  mine  comes 
home.'    At    this   reply  she    looked 
surprised,  and  rather  offended,  but 
soon  resumed  her  amiable  manner. 

'  Buonaparte's  carriage  and  four 
came  to  fetch  general  and  countess 
Bertrand  from  HuttVgate,  where 
they  then  resided,  and  they  called  for 
me.  When  we  arrived  at  Longwood, 
we  found  count  and  countess  Mon- 
tlwlon,  baron  Gourgaud,  count  Las 


Casas,  and  sir  George  Bingham,  as- 
sembled in  the  drawing-room.  Buona- 
parte soon  after  entered,  and  sat  down 
at  the  chess-table;  for  he  always 
played  a  game  before  dinner.  He 
asked  me  to  play  with  him,  which  I 
declined,  saving  I  was  a  bad  player. 
He  then  asked  me  if  I  knew  back- 
gammon. *  You  must  teach  me,'  said 
he,  *  for  I  know  but  little  of  the  game.' 
So  down  we  sat.  I  was  in  consider- 
able agitation  at  the  idea  of  giving 
instruction  to  the  great  conqueror. 
But  luckily,  as  soon  as  he  liad  placed 
the  back-gammon  men,  a  servant 
entered,  saying,  *  Le  diner  de  sa  ma- 
jest^  est  servi.'  Madame  Bertrand 
then  whispered  to  me, '  You  are  to 
sit  in  the  empress's  seat :  it  has  been 
so  ordered.' (This  is  a  seat  left  vacant 
on  ordinary  occasions,  on  the  right 
hand  of  Napoleon.)  i  accordingly 
was  led  to  it  by  the  grand  marescluif. 
The  instant  Buonaparte  was  seated, 
a  servant  came  behind,  and  presented 
him  with  a  glass  of  wine,  which  he 
drank  off  before  he  began  to  eat, — 
his  invariable  custom.  The  dinner 
was  on  superb  gold  and  silver  plate, 
and  beautiful  china;  the  meat  was 
served  on  side-tables  by  several  smart 
servants,  in  magnificent  liveries  of 
green  and  gold  ;  and  there  was  a  vast 
variety  of  vegetables,  cooked  in  the 
most  delicate  manner.  Buonaparte 
ate  of  a  number  of  dishes  with  great 
appetite ;  he  several  times  offered 
things  to  me — an  honour,  I  was  told, 
by  Las-  Casas,  he  rarely  condescended 
to  do  even  to  queens,  lie  talked  a 
great  deal  to  me;  his  conversation 
was  chiefly  in  questions  respecting 
India,  and  the  manners  and  dress  of 
the  natives  there ;  I  must  not  forget 
to  inform  my  female  friends  that  he 
admired  my  dress,  which  consisted  of 
a  silver  worked  muslin  in  stripes.  lie 
asked  me  how  much  I  gave  a  yard  for 
it  in  1  ndia.  He  also  admired,  or  pre- 
tended to  admire,  my  bracelets,  which 
were  of  beautiful  pearls.  Be  tliat 
as  it  may,  I  believed  it  all,  and  began 
to  feel  tolerably  conceited  and  much 
at  my  ease.  *  Your  English  gentle- 
men/ said  he, '  sit  an  intolerable  time 
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at  dinner,  and  afterwards  drink  for 
hours  together,  when  the  ladies  have 
led  them.      As  for  me»  I  never  allow 
more  tlian  twenty  minutes  for  dinner, 
and  five  minutes  additional  for  gene- 
ral Bertrand,  who  is   very  fond  of 
bon-bons.'  Saying  this,  he  started  up, 
and  we  all  followed   him  into  the 
drawing-room ;   when   the   generals, 
each  taking  a  chapeau-bras  under  his 
arm,  formed  a  circle  round  him,  all 
continuing  standing.  Coffee  was  pre- 
sently brought;  and   the  cups  and 
saucers    were   the    most   splendidly 
beautiful  I  ever  beheld.     I  admired 
the  china ;  upon  which  Buonaparte 
took  a  cup  and  saucer  to  the  light,  to 
point  out  their  beauties.     Each  sau- 
cer contained    a    portrait  of  some 
Egyptian  chief,  and  each  cup  some 
landscape  of  Egypt.      *This  set  of 
china,'  said  he,  *  was  given  me  by  the 
city  of  Paris,  after  my  return  from 
Egypt.'     He   then  requested  me  to 
sing ;  and  I  sang  a  few  Italian  airs. 
The  countess  Montholon  next  sang 
some   little   French    songs,  and  he 
joined  in  humming  the  tunes.     A 
party  of  reversu  was  then  formed  for 
him  by  his  generals ;  and  I  sat  down 
to  a  round-game  with  the  two  coun- 
tesses and  sir  (>.  Bingham.   Napoleon 
was  now  in  high  spirits ;  he  was  win- 
ning, and  he  always  liked  to  win  at 
cards;  and  he  began  to  sing  merry 
French  songs.     About  ten  o'clock  he 
suddenly  rose  ;  and  making  a  sliding 
bow  to  us  all,  he  retired  to  his  private 
apartments,  attended  by  count  Las 
Casas.' 

The  remainder  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man's  life  was  passed  in  conver- 
sations with  his  officers  on  past  events, 
plans,  not  to  say  plots,  for  the  fu- 
ture, in  receiving  the  visits  of  per- 
sons of  respectability  who  touched  at 
the  island,  and  in  squabbles  with  the 
governor  sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  had 
the  unenviable  task  of  being  his 
gaoler.  It  was  in  1820,  that  from 
not  taking  regular  exercise  out  of 
doors,  his  health  began  visibly  to  de- 
cline :  he  would  not  conform  to  the 
governor's  order  to  be  watched,  nor 
would  he  show  himself,  as  required, 


once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  to  on< 

of  his  guards  ;  and  it  w^as  soon  evideni 
that  a  formidable  disease  was  attack-* 
ing  his  stomach.     He    even   refused 
to  be  relieved  by  medicines  :  to  hi» 
physician  he  said,  *  Doctor,  no  phy- 
sicking ;  we  are  a  machine  made  to 
live ;   do  not  counteract  the   living 
principle -^let  it  alone — leave  it  the 
liberty  of  self-defence — it  will  do  bet- 
ter than  your  drugs.'  With  his  health, 
his  mina  sank  also.     Some  fishes  in 
a  pond  in  the  garden  at  L,ongwood 
had  attracted  his  notice  :  thev  sick- 
ened and  died.    '  Every  thing  I  love/ 
said  Napoleon,  'every  thing  that  be- 
longs to  nte,  is  stricken.      Heaven  and 
mankind  unite  to  afflict   me.'     Fits 
of  long  silence  and  of  profound  me- 
lancholy  were   now   frequent.     '  In 
those  days,'  he  once  said  aloud  in  a 
revery,  *  in  those  days  I  was  Napo- 
leon.     Now   I  am    nothing.      My 
strength,  my  fiiculties,  forsake  me—  I 
no  longer  live.'     Another  physician 
was  called  in  (April    1621)  but  he 
also  was  heard  in  vain  :  '  Quod  scrip- 
turn,  scriptum,'  once  more  answered 
he  ;  'our  hour  is  marked,  and  no  one 
can  claim  a  moment  of  life  beyond 
what  fate  has  predestined.'     While 
drawing  up  his  will,    he   said,  *he 
knew  he  had  a  schirrus  of  the  pylorus 
— the  physicians  of  Montpellier  pro- 
phesied it  would  be  hereditary  in  our 
family — my  father  died  of  it!'     He 
then  gave  directions   to  the  priest, 
Vignali,  as  to  his  body  lying  in  state 
by  torchlight,  and  observed,  *  I  am 
neither  an  atheist  nor  a  rationalist; 
I  believe  in  God,  and  am  of  the  reli- 
gion of  my  father.    I  was  bora  a 
catholic,  and  will  fulfil  all  the  duties 
of  that  church,  and  receive  the  assist- 
ance which  she  administers.'    The 
last  sacraments  were  therefore  admi- 
nistered to  him,  after  which  he  fell 
into  a  stupor.    On  the  4th  of  May 
the  island  was  swept  by  a  tremendous 
storm,  which  tore  up  all  the  trees 
about  Longwood.     The  5th  was  an- 
other day  of  tempests :  and  at  about 
six  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  Napo- 
leon, having  pronounced  the  words 
*  tete  d'arm^e!'  passed  for  ever  from 
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t^  dreams  of  batUe.  On  diflsection, 
c  VIS  ibuDd  that  a  cancerous  ulcer 
nmpied  nearly  the  whole  stomach. 

Napoleon  ^ras  buried  on  the  8th, 
i&er  lymg  in  state,  in  a  grave  pre- 
^red  among  some  weeping  willows, 
besde  a  fountain*  where  his  favourite 
evnusg-aeat  had  been.  The  pall 
spread  over  bis  coffin  was  the  miii- 
arv  doak  he  wore  at  Marengo  :  his 
&wsefaold,  th«  governor,  the  admiral, 
sai  all  the  civil  and  military  autho- 
mi«s,  attended  him  to  the  tomb  ;  and 
the  road  not  being  passable  for  car- 
nages, a  party  of  English  grenadiers 
bore  the  body.  The  burial  service 
vas  read  by  Yignali ;  while  the  rite 
vas  performing,  the  admiral's  ship 
fired  minute  guns  ;  and  three  volleys 
veie  given  from  fifteen  cannon,  as 
the  coffin  descended  into  the 
pave. 

The  character  of  Napoleon,  to  be 
^dy  estimated,  must  be  discussed 
and 'drawn  half  a  century  from  his 
(ky.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  conclusion, 
tlm  the  last  four  years  of  his  struggle 
akme^  coat  Europe  tis  mUHofu  of  hu- 
man lives. 

PasDsaicK    William,    Duke   of 
BaovswicK  AND  Oelb  (1771— 1815), 
fourth   and  joungest  son   of   duke 
Charles  William  Ferdinand,  was  edu- 
cated under  private  tutors  at  Lau- 
sanne, and  early  entered  the  Prussian 
army.     Ue  was  twice  wounded  in 
France,    1792 ;    after   the  peace  of 
Basle,  be  obtained  a  regiment ;  and 
he  married,  in  1804,  the  amiable  and 
beautiful   princess   Mary  of  Baden, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Charles 
and  William.    In  1805  he  succeeded 
his  uncle  as  duke  of  Oels  and  Bem- 
stadt.     Upon  the  death  of  his  father 
at  Jena,  1806,  and  the  inhuman  con- 
duet  of  Napoleon  on  that  occasion, 
duke  Frederick  took  part  in  the  war 
with   France,  wilh    all   the  ardour 
whidi  the  oppression  of  Germany 
and  his  Other's  unhappy  fate  inspired; 
and  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  Blu- 
cher  at  Liibeck.     His  eldest  brother, 
the  hereditary  duke,  dying  without 
iaue,  1 806,  and  his  two  unmarried  bro- 
thers being  unable  to.  reign,  (one  of 


them  throu^  blindness),  he  would 
have  succeeded  his  father  in  the  go- 
vernment, had  not  Napoleon  at  Tilsit 
willed  it  otherwise.  From  that  time 
the  duke  lived  in  retirement  at  Brus- 
chal,  in  Baden,  until  the  loss  of  his 
beloved  consort  in  1808,  again  turned 
his  attention  to  the  camp  ;  whereon 
he  raised  a  free  corps  of  Jagers  in 
Bohemia,  in  aid  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria.  The  occupation  of  Napo- 
leon's best  armies  in  Spain  induced 
the  emperor,  who  was  anxious  to 
escape  from  French  domination,  to 
declare  war  against  Buonaparte  in 
the  spring  of  1809.  Buonaparte, 
however,  entered  Vienna  in  May; 
and,  on  the  6th  of  July,  destroyed 
the  strength  of  Austria  in  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Wagram.  By  a  treaty 
hereupon  signed,  Austria  was  d^ 
prived  of  a  large  extent  of  territory, 
and  compelled  to  abstain  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  England  ;  while  it  was 
agreed  that  Napoleon  should  es- 
pouse the  daughter  of  his  enemy. 

The  duke  of  Brunswick  had  al- 
ready engaged  in  the  contest  with 
France,  as  an  ally  of  the  emperor, 
and  had  defeated,  with  his  gallant 
corps,  a  body  of  12,000  men  under 
marshal  Junot,  who  with  Jerome 
Buonaparte,  king  of  Westphalia,  was 
ravaging  the  unprotected  inhabitants 
of  Saxony ;  but  when  the  news  of  the 
armistice  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria reached  him,  he  determined 
to  fight  his  way  to  England,  where 
he  was  sure  of  protection.  And  here 
it  must  be  stated  that,  when  the 
duke's  father  had  received  his  death- 
wound  at  Jena,  Napoleon  had  re- 
fused his  request  to  enter  Brunswick, 
and  die  in  his  own  bed.  '  Qu*il  s*en 
aille  en  Angleterre,  y  chercher  son 
salut : — je  veux  T^raser  lui  et  toute 
sa  familleT  was  the  note  he  wrote 
to  the  party  waiting  his  orders  at 
Brunswick.  The  young  duke,  bear- 
ing this  inhuman  proce^ngin  mind, 
arrayed  his  followers  in  mourning 
habiliments;  as  a  member  of  the 
order  of  the  T^te  Morte  of  Wurt- 
temberg,  he  placed  the  death^s  head 
and    cross-bones    (its  device)  upon 
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their  caps  in  front,  and  substituted 
flowing  black  horse-hair  for  the  gayer 
feather  ;  and  till  the  death  of  Napo- 
leon, this  gloomy  uniform  was  com- 
manded to  be  used.    Though  desert- 
ed, on  the  arrival  of  the  news  alluded 
to,  by  all  his  cavalry  officers,  save 
ten  of  the  youngest,  the  duke  set  his 
troops  in  motion  ;  and  notwitlistand- 
ing  the  opposition  he  met  with  at 
Leipsic,  Halle,  and  other  points,  ar- 
rived with  his  corps  unbroken  at  the 
^tes  of  lialberstadt.     This  town  be- 
ing possessed  by  3000  Westphalian 
soldiers,  the  duke  assaulted  it,  and 
after  a  severe  contest  gained  posses- 
sion, taking  prisoner  count  Wellin- 
gerode,  the  bosom  friend  of  king  Je- 
rome,with  all  his  officers,and  1600  men. 
On  the  31st  of  July,  the  duke  ar- 
rived at  Brunswick ;  *  and  it  was  an 
affecting  event  to  see  him,  afler  an 
absence  of  several  years,  once  more, 
though  as  it  were  by  stealth,  in  the 
midst   of    his    affectionate    people. 
The  danger  and  fear  of  incurnng  the 
punishment  of  death,  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  restrain  the  marks  of  attach- 
ment which  all  were  eager  to  show 
him ;    and    every  countenance    ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  which  good 
citizens  entertain  towards  their  legi- 
timate sovereign.'    On  the  following 
morning  intelligence  arrived,  that  ge- 
neral ReubelPs  corps  was  approach- 
ing from  Celle,  with  a  view  of  closing 
the  road  to  Cuxhaven  against  the 
Black  Legion ;  and  tliat  general  Grar 
tien,  with  a  force  of  Saxons,  was  fol- 
lowing close  in  its  rear.     The  danger 
of  being  overpowered  induced  the 
duke  to  venture  a  battle ;  and  at  three 
in  tlie  aflernoon  he  advanced  against 
Reubell,  and  drove  him  back  upon 
C^Ue.     Notwitlistanding  this  advan- 
tage, sixteen  Brunswick  officers,  in- 
timidated by  reports  of  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  asked  for 
their  discharge ;  and  the  duke  having 
freely  complied,  save  up  his  inten- 
tion of  pursuing  tne  enemy.    But  in 
order  to  deceive  them,  a  detachment 
of  fifty  cavalry  was  sent  to  press  on 
their  rear-ffuard ;  so  that  the  Saxons, 
believing  the  whole  force  of  the  Bruns- 


wickers  to  be  approaching,  in  tin 
hurry  of  their  consequent  retreat,  lc?l 
behind  them  ten  waggons  and  tlv 
wounded,  together  with  a  note  fron| 
the  commander,  recommending  th4 
latter  to  the  protection  of  the  blacli 
troop,  the  generosity  of  whose  chieii 
tain  he  complimented  in  the  highest 
strain. 

The  duke  now  made  the  best  oi 
his  way  to  Hanover ;  and  on  entering 
the  city,  he  took  prisoners  a  battalion 
of    the   Westphalian   infantry,    and 
several  detachments  of  Dutch    and 
French,  besides  capturing  four  can- 
non, and  a  large  quantity  of  militair 
stores.      At   Bremen   he  met    with 
similar  success,  the  authorities  flee- 
ing, and  600  soldiers  laying   down 
their  arms.      The    Jagers  were   in- 
stantly sent  to  Bracke,  to  embark  in 
such  vessels  as  they  could  find ;  and 
at  length,  after  seeing  all  his  faithful 
followers  safely  on  board,  the  duke 
himself  took  snip  on  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust.    A  considerable  force  of  West- 
phalians  harassed  the  Bruns wickers 
at  the  moment  of  their  departure, 
and  the  Danish  batteries,  by  which 
the  vessels  had  to  pass,  fired  upon 
them  as  they  approached  the  land  by 
tacking ;    but    they   eventually  got 
clear  of  their  enemies,  and  on  the 
8tb,  an  English  squadron  under  lord 
George  Stuart,    sent    in    search    of 
them  by  king  George,  took  them  all 
speedily  on  board.     In  a  few  days 
afler,  the  gallant  little  party  readied 
the  British  shores,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  greatest  joy ;  and 
being  taken  into  the  British  service 
in  the  peninsula,  they  tliere  acquired 
fresh  reputation. 

On  the  decline  of  Napoleon's 
fortunes,  1818,  the  duke  was  re- 
called to  Brunswick,  and  wel- 
comed witli  all  the  enthusiasm 
which  his  sufferings  and  noble  con- 
duct had  inspired ;  but  though  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  his  subjects — being  one  of  the 
most  liberal  and  high-minded  princes 
of  his  age — he  was  unable  to  fulfil 
their  expectations.  Finding  no- 
tiling    to   support  him  in  the  coo- 
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xitkHi  of  his  coantr^r,  which  bad 
TO  completely  c^uuig^  by  tlie 
r:«Qtfa  oocnpatioD,  and  adopting  the 
rsobtioa  to  effect  at  once  those  re- 
i  vhich  a  cool  judgment  would 
nrk  otit  by  degrees  and  with  pa* 
broop,  however  salutary  they  might 
^ma,  or  distinctly  they  might  be 
oiled  for, — be  lost  the  affections  of 
J  iai^  portion  of  his  people.  Com- 
1^013  were  made  of  his  unwieldy 
laOhary  establishment;  the  finances 
*«Te  alleged  to  be  ill-managed  ;  and 
pf^baps  the  sudden  change  in  French 
a^cs  alone  prevented  the  outbreak 
of  that  rerolatioD  in  his  state,  which 
burst  forth  upon  his  son  with  such 
»efcrity.  The  return  of  Napoleon 
fmo  ^Bia,  probable  as  that  issue  had 
iffiginally  appeared"  to  Frederick 
wSliam,  drew  off  from  domestic  anx- 
ieties the  attention  of  his  restless 
sabjects  ;  who,  still  sore  with  French 
voimda,  relished  little  the  notion  of 
iL  second  visit  from  their  taskmasters. 
To  frustrate  as  far  as  possible  the 
designs  of  the  enslaver  of  nations, 
to  defend  that  liberty  which  the^  had 
obtained  so  recently, and  so  distinctly 
against  their  hopes,  the  Brunswickers 
to  a  man  thought  of  nothing  now  but 
anning  against  the  French.  '  The 
^lant  duke,  as  might  be  expected, 
caught  the  flame ;  but  he  did  not  take 
ad^antagie  of  his  subjects'  fears,  and 
(as  other  rulers  often  have  done) 
seize  the  glowing  moment  to  induce 
a  compliance  with  his  wishes.  No  : 
though  his  life  of  labour  for  his  coun- 
try was  disregarded,  and  his  views  for 
its  luippiness  had  been  treated  as 
visionary,  he  remembered  alone  his 
fathei's  death,  and  he  resolved  to 
avenge  it.  He  had  some  little  am- 
bition to  hope  for  a  leading  com- 
mand in  the  coming  contest— to  be 
entrusted,  in  fiict,  with  one  of  the 
two  grand  divisions  of  the  British 
army ;  but  he  saw  that  could  not  be 
granted  him,  and  at  length  forgot  his 
disappointment.  He  anticipated  his 
own  bll ;  and  in  that  spirit  he  went 
forth  at  the  head  of  his  devoted 
Jagers,to  seek  the  enemy  of  his  house 
—the  man  who  had  insulted  the  very 
corpse  of  his  parent.' 


Brussels  being  the  head-quarters 
of  tlie  British  forces,  to  which  he 
still  purposed  to  attach  his  troops, 
he  repaired  to  that  city  in  the  early 
part  of  June  1815;  and  while 
waiting  there  with  his  allies,  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  duke 
of  Richmond  to  a  grand  ball  at  his 
grace's  residence  on  the  15th.  In 
the  interval  between  the  sending 
forth  of  the  cards  and  the  appointed 
evening,  the  French  had  quietly  ad- 
vanced upon  the  Netherlands,  were 
already  at  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance from  Brussels,  and  liad  even 
sliehtiy  conflicted  at  Thuin.  The 
duke  of  Wellington,  however,  when 
aware  of  the  fact,  out  of  consider- 
ation for  the  citizens,  proposed  that 
the  ball  should  be  attenaed  by  the 
military  invited,  as  if  nothing  were 
expected  ;  and  every  precaution  hav- 
ing been  taken  by  the  troops,  the  gay 
assembly  accordingly  took  place. 
The  duke  of  Brunswick  attended 
among  the  rest ;  but,  aware  of  the 
proximity  of  the  enemy,  he  quitted 
the  ball-room  at  midnight,  to  arm 
for  the  coming  day's  fatal  conflict. 
At  two  o*clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  his  corps  being  assembled, 
he  advanced  towards  Quatre  Bras ; 
but  fresh  orders  coming  to  him  from 
tlie  duke  of  Wellington,  he  halted  at 
the  nearest  hamlet.  While  here,  he 
expressed  great  anxiety  respecting 
his  two  children  at  Brunswick,  hav- 
ing despatched  a  messenger  thither 
for  their  preceptor,  the  rev.  Dr. 
Prince,  to  whom  he  was  desirous  of 
personally  communicating  his  wishes, 
in  the  event  of  his  fall  in  action. 
That  gentleman,  however,  from  the 
early  advance  of  the  French,  was  not 
enabled  to  reach  Brussels  in  time ; 
and,  an  order  from  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  march  arriving,  his  serene 
hi^mess  delayed  no  loneer  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  gallant 
Jagers. 

The  French  had  been  firing  for  some 
hours  upon  the  British  outposts,  and 
there  had  been  a  slight  skirmish  be- 
fore his  arrival ;  so  that,  having 
speedily  formed  in  battle  array,  he 
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advanced  upon  the  enemy.  After 
an  obstinate  engagement  of  three 
hours,  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  a 
partial  pursuit  of  them  commenced 
by  the  Bruns wickers.  The  duke,  at 
the  moment  that  the  rout  commenced, 
was  being  congratulated  by  some  of 
the  officers  of  his  staff,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  taking  a  handkerchief  from  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  to  wipe  away  the 
perspiration  that  poured  from  his 
head  and  face,  the  result  of  his  long 
exertion,  when  a  bullet,  aimed  it  was 
thought  by  a  French  guerilla  from  a 
neighbouring  hedge— for  the  fight 
had  ceased — struck  and  shattered  his 
right  wrist,  and  passing  through  his 
body,  came  out  under  his  left  shoul- 
der. He  did  not  live  five  minutes 
after  receiving  the  fatal  shot  Once 
he  attempted  to  speak,  but  could  only 
whisper  the  name  of  Olfermann,  the 
colonel  of  the  corps ;  and  once  he 
made  a  sign  to  the  men  who  were 
carrying  him  off  the  field,  that  they 
would  raise  his  head  a  little  higher. 
Before  the  bearers  could  gain  a  rest- 
ing-place for  the  body,  its  noble  spirit 
had  fled.  Idolized  as  the  duke  had 
been  by  his  faithful  Jagers,  they  put 
the  corpse  upon  the  ground,  and  '  all 
unused  to  weep'  as  they  were,  wept 
aloud  !  The  shouts  of  '  The  enemy  is 
comine  I'  at  leneth  roused  the  bearers 
from  their  grief ;  and  they  conveyed 
the  body  with  all  speed  to  the  palace 
of  Lacken,  whence  it  was  removed  by 
easy  stages  to  Brunswick,  for  inter- 
ment. 

Lord  Byron  has  too  vividly  com- 
memorated the  last  moments  of  the 
hero,  to  pass  his  description  un- 
noticed : 

There  wa«  a  mund  ofreyeliy  by  oisht. 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry ;  and  bright 
The  lamps  ahoue  o*er  fair  women  and  brare 

men: 
A  thonaand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  aroae  with  its  Toluptaous  swell. 
Soft  ejes  look'd  lore  to  eyes  which  spake 

again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  beTI. 
But  hush  1  hark  I  a  deep  sound  strikes  like 

ariMngknelll 
Did  ye  not  hear  it !— No  :  Mwas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  ear  rattling  o'er  tne  stony  street ; 
On  with  Che  dance  I  let  joy  be  unconfin'd. 


No  aleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and   PIca-, 

sure  met>t 
To  chaae  the  gluwing  hours  with  flyings  ffct. 
But,  bark  I  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  onc«i 

more. 
As  if  the  clouds  iu  echo  would  repeat  ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier,  than  before  ; 
Arm  I  arm  I  it  is— it  is— the  canucn'*   opea> 

ing  roar  I 
Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate   Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  ;  he    did 

hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival. 
And  caugUt  its  tone  with  death's  prophetie 

ear} 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it 

near. 
His  heart  more  Imly  knew  that  peal   too 

well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  l>ier, — 
And  rous'd  the  Teogeauce  blood  alone  coold 

quell  t 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and  foremoat  fight- 
ing, fell. 

Duke  Frederick  Williiim  was  in 
his  45th  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  prince  Charles.  The 
Black  Jagers  remained  attached  to 
the  British  army>  and  performed  thei  r 
last  duty,  two  days  after,  on  the  field, 
of  Waterloo.  Tlie  great  foe  of  their 
late  chieftain  there  terminating  his 
political  existence,  they  were  subse^ 
quently  disbanded,  to  adopt  the  ori- 
ginal rrussian  costume  of  the  Bruns- 
wick troops.  (See  Expulthn  of  the 
Duke  of  Bruntwick.) 

Horatio  Nelson  (1758—1805) 
was  born  at  Burnham  Thorpe,  Nor- 
folk, of  which  parish  his  father  was 
rector,  and  was  in  early  life  placed  oq 
board  his  uncle's  ship,  though  of  very 
delicate  stature  and  health.    '  V\  liat/ 
said  captain  Suckling,  when  he  heard 
of  his  wish  to  go  to  sea,  *  wliat  has 
poor  Horatio  done,  that  he,  above  all 
the  rest,  should  be  sent  to  rough  it 
at  sea?'      After  various  voyages  in 
merchant-vessels,  he  was  raised  to  tlie 
rank  of  post-captain  ;  and  he  had  com- 
mand of  different  ships,  when  our 
West  India  settlements  were  threat- 
ened by  the   French.     I  lis  first  rise 
was  occasioned  by  the  admiral  of  his 
station  observing  him  always  more 
prompt  and  rrgnlar  in  the  perform- 
ance of   trifling  duties  tlian  young 
men  are  usually   found  ;    a   strong 
proof  of  his   practice  of  a  maxim 
which  was  always  in  his  mouth  when 
he  rose  to  eminence.      *  Take  time 
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'jj  the    fordock,  my  bo^T  was  bis 
>^»i«tant  advice  to  midshipnien,  '  and 
tf  the  tune  is  to  be  four  in  the  mom- 
iz^  be  at  jour  post  at  a  quarter  be- 
f'xe — let    a   quarter  before  be  your 
Botto.*  He  ^was  called  from  America 
ai  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  re- 
TolntioD*  to  aid  in  the  Mediterranean; 
aid  there  he  assisted  at  the  taking  of 
ToakMi,  and  superintended  the  land- 
iz^  of  the  troops  at  Bastia.  Although 
-Wlost  an  eye  at  the  siege  of  Calvi, 
tus  serrices'were  wholly  overlooked, 
K  he  bad  acted  only  under  the  orders 
iAiXT  Charles  Stuart.      For  his  con- 
duct off  Cape   St.  Vincent,  1797,  in 
which   action  he   forced    two    large 
Spani^  frigates  to  strike  their  flags, 
he  was  aiade  rear-admiral  of  the  blue. 
His  next  service  was  an  attack  on  the 
town  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of 
Teneriffe ;  in  which  he  received  a  shot 
through  the   right  elbow,  as  he  was 
stepping    from  the  boat,  in    conse- 
quence of  which  his  arm  was  obliged 
to  be  amputatedf  and  he  received  a 
pension  of  1000/. 

In   April,  1798,  admiral    Nebon 
was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  to 
vatch  tlie  progress  of  the  armament 
at  Toulon ;    and  when  the   French 
fleet,  which  conveyed  Buonaparte  to 
Egypt,  had  escaped  his  vigilance,  he 
soon  after  discovered  it  moored  in 
the  bay  of  Aboakir,  and  by  a  well- 
executed  manoeuvre,  obliged  it    to 
come  to  action.     He  obtained  a  most 
signal  victory ;  all  the  French  ships 
but  two  bemg  taken  or   destroyed. 
I>uring  the  severity  of  the  contest. 
Nelson   received  a  wound    in    the 
hod ;  and  the  great  effusion  of  blood 
occasioned  an  apprehension  tttat  the 
injury  was  mortal.  The  generous  com- 
mander, however,    would    only    be 
assisted  in  his  turn  by  the  surgeon  ; 
find  the  joy  of  the  wounded  men, 
and  of  the  whole  crew,  when  they 
heard  that  the  hurt  was  superficial, 
gave  him  deeper  pleasure  than  did 
the  tmexpected  assurance  that  his 
life  was  in  no  danger.     The  surgeon 
requested  him  to  remain  quiet ;  but 
when  a   cry  was    heard    that    the 
enemy's  ship  Orient  (the  admiraFs) 


was  on  fire,  he  appeared  on  the  quar- 
terdeck, and  immediately  gave  orders 
that  boats  should  be  sent  to  her  re- 
lief. I txras  soon  after  nine  that  the 
fire,  from  some  accidental  cause,  broke 
out  The  admiral,  Br  11  eys,  after  being 
three  times  wounded,  had  been,  by  a 
fourth  shot,  severed  almost  in  two. 
By  the  prodigious  light  of  this  con- 
flagration, the  situation  of  the  two 
fleets  could  be  clearly  perceived ;  and 
at  ten,  the  ship,  while  its  defenders 
were  firing  with  great  vigour,  blew 
up,  with  a  shock  that  was  felt  to  the 
very  bottom  of  every  vessel.  The 
tremendous  explosion  was  followed 
by  a  stillness  not  less  awful :  the  fir- 
ing immediately  ceased  on  both  sides ; 
and  the  first  sound  which  broke  the 
silence,  was  the  dash  of  shattered 
masts  and  }rards,  falling  into  the  wa- 
ter from  the  vast  height  to  which  they 
had  been  forced.  Only  seventy  out 
of  many  hundreds  of  the  Orient's  crew 
were  saved,  and  those  by  the  English 
boats.  Nelson  would  not  call  the 
issue  of  this  memorable  conflict  of 
the  Nile  a  victory,  but  a  conquest; 
and  he  received  for  the  achievement 
the  title  of  baron  Nelson,  and  a  pen- 
sion of  2000/. 

The  admiral's  next  service  was  the 
restoration  of  the  king  of  the  Sicilies, 
whose  subjects  had  jomed  the  French 
against  him ;  but  in  efl*ecting  this,  he 
stained  his  character  by  sanctioning 
the  trial  and  hanging  of  the  aged 
prince  Careccioli,  who  had  been  tre- 
panned, in  his  alarm,  to  join  the 
French,  when  at  the  head  of  the  Sici- 
lian marine.  He  had  been  forty 
years  a  faithful  subject ;  and  Nelson 
is  supposed  to  have  been  influenced 
by  lady  Hamilton,  wife  of  the  English 
ambassador,  his  attachment  to  whom 
occasioned  his  separation  from  lady 
Nelson  on  his  return  to  England. 
Meanwhile  the  king  of  Sicily  be- 
stowed on  his  deliverer  the  estate  of 
Bronte  (thunder),  worth  3000/.  a 
year,  with  a  dukedom  ;  and  as  Mr. 
Sou  they,  his  excellent  biographer, 
observes,  the  sailors  were  no  less 
pleased  with  their  commander's  ap- 
propriate title  of  duke  of  thunder^  than 
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Nelson  himself  was  with  the  simple 
offering  of  the  Greeks  of  Zante. 
They  sent  him,  out  of  gratitude  for 
the  security  which  that  part  of  Greece 
had  obtained  by  his  reduction  of  Si- 
cily* a  gold-headed  sword,  together 
with  a  truncheon,  set  round  with  all 
the  diamonds  the  island  could  fur- 
nish, in  a  single  row. 

In  1801  lord  Nelson  was  employed 
on  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen, 
under  sir  Hyde  Parker  ;  in  which  he 
displayed  his  accustomed  gallantry, 
ana  effected  the  destruction  of  the 
Danish  ships  and  batteries.  On  his 
return  home  he  was  created  a  viscount, 
and  his  honours  were  made  heredi- 
tary in  his  family,  even  in  the  female 
line.  When  hostilities  recommenced 
after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  for  nearly 
two  years  was  enmged  in  the  block- 
ade of  Toulon.  In  spite  of  his  vigi- 
lance, the  French  fleet  got  out  of  i)ort, 
March  30th,  1805,  and  being  joined 
by  a  Spanish  squadron  from  Cadiz, 
sailed  to  the  West  Indies.  Tliither 
Nebon  pursued  them,  and  tracked 
them  back  to  Europe;  and  after 
passine  some  weeks  in  Uie  shelter  of 
Cadiz  harbour,  the  French,  command- 
ed by  Villeneuve,  and  the  Spaniards 
by  Gravina,  ventured  forth  again,  and 
on  the  21st  of  October  came  up  with 
the  English  squadron  off  Cape  Trap 
falgar.  Hereupon  an  engagement  took 
place,  which  was  followed  by  a  most 
glorious  victoiy  to  the  British,  though 
at  the  vast  expense  of  their  com- 
mander*s  life.  Nelson's  ship  was  the 
X'ictory ;  and  it  had  been  part  of  his 
prayer  that  the  British  fleet  might  be 
distinguished  by  humanity  in  the  vic- 
tory which  be  expected.  Setting  an 
example  himself,  he  twice  gave  o^ers 
to  cease  firing  upon  the  Redoutable, 
supposing  that  she  had  struck,  be- 
cause her  great  guns  were  silent ; 
for,  as  she  carried  no  flag,  there  was 
no  means  of  instantly  ascertaining 
the  fact.  From  this  ship,  which  he 
had  thus  twice  spared,  tie  received 
his  death.  A  ball,  fired  from  her 
mizen-top,  struck    the    epaulet   on 


his  left  shoulder,  and  he  fell   upor 
his  face.     Faint  as  he  was,   he    ob 
served,  as  they  were  carrying    him 
below,  that  the  tiller  ropes,  wrhich  had 
been  shot  away,  were  not  replaced, 
and  ordered  new  ones  immediately 
to  be  rove ;  then,  that  he  might  not 
be  seen  by  the  crew,  covered  his  face 
and  his  stars  with  his  handkerchie/I 
Had   he   but  earlier    concealed    his 
badges  of  honour,  England   perhaps 
would  not  have  had  cause  to  receive 
with  sorrow  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar.  It  was  soon  found  that  h  is 
wound  was  mortal.     This,  however, 
was  concealed  from  all  except  cap- 
tain   Hardy,   the  chaplain,   and   the 
medical  attendants ;  and  all  tliat  could 
be  done  was  to  fan  him  with  paper, 
and  frequently  to  give  him  lemonade 
to  alleviate  his  thirst.     Though   in 
great  pain,  he  expressed  much  anxi- 
ety for  the  event  of  the  action  ;  and 
as  often  as  the  crew  of  the  Victory 
hurraed  for  the  striking  of  a  ship,  a 
visible  expression  of  joy  marked  tlie 
countenance  of  the  dying  hero.    More 
than  an  hour  elapsed  from  tlie  time 
when    Nelson  received  his   wound, 
before  Hardy  could  come   to  him. 
They  shook  hands  in  silence ;  Hardy 
in  vain  struggling  to  suppress   the 
feelings    of   that   painful    moment. 
'Well,    Hardy,'  said   Nelson,   'how 
goes  the  day  with  us  T  *  Very  well,' 
replied  Hardy,  'ten  ships  have  struck, 
but  five  of  the  van  have  tacked,  and 
show  an    intention    to   bear  down 
upon  the  Victory.     I  have  called  two 
or  three  of  our  fresh  ships  round,  and 
have  no  doubt   of   giving  them  a 
drubbing.'     '  I  hope,'  said   Nelson, 
'  none  of  our  shipo  have  struck  ?' 
Hardy  answered,  •There  is  no  fear 
of  that.'    Then,  and  not  till  then. 
Nelson  spoke  of  himself.    '  I  am  a 
dead  man.  Hardy  ;  I  am  going  fast ; 
it  will  be  all  over  with   me  soon. 
Come  nearer  to  me.     Let  my  dear 
lady  Hamilton  have  my  hair,  and 
all  other  thines  belonging  to  me.' 
Hardy  observed,  that  he  hoped  Mr. 
Beatty  could  yet  hold  out  some  pro- 
spect of  life.    *  Oh  no  I'  he  replied. 
'  it  is  impossible.     My  back  is  shot 
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dinmgiL  Beattv  will  tell  you  so.' 
Captain  Hardy  theo  shook  hands  with 
liim,  and  with  a  heart  almost  bursts 
iQg.  hastened  upon  deck ;  butreturn- 
iof  afier  a  while,  he  congratulated 
the  djong  commander  on  having 
pjned  a  complete  victory,  after  cap- 
tijing  fifteen  of  the  enemy.  '  That's 
vdl,*  cried  Nelson,  '  but  I  barsained 
fcr  twenty/  He  then  desired  Hardy 
t:>  anchor ;  but  upon  being  told  that 
tiie  command  of  the  fleet  had  de- 
Toived  upon  admiral  Colli ngwood, 
'^Not  wiule  I  am  alive  I'  exclaimed 
NeJson.  Collingwood,  however,  took 
the  command,  and  in  this  critical 
situation  evinced  a  degree  of  promp- 
utude  and  nautical  skiU,  which  tended 
greatly  to  the  preservation  of  the 
captured  vessels,  and  proved  his  judg- 
ment as  a  commander.  (For  this 
Taluable  service  he  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  a  barony,  and  died, 
sq^  62,  1810,  as  in  his  memoir,  j 
The  wounded  hero  now  requested 
that  his  body  might  be  conveyed  to 
bis  parents — not  thrown  overboard, — 
and  stated  that  he  left  lad^  Hamilton 
and  his  daughter,  Horatia,  as  a  le- 
gacy to  his  country.  His  articulation 
soon  after  became  difficult,  but  he 
was  distinctly  heard  to  say,  '  Thank 
Goi,  I  have 'done  my  duty.'  These 
words  he  repeatedly  pronounced,  and 
were  the  last  which  he  uttered.  This 
illustrious  man's  death,  in  the  service 
of  bis  country,  occurred  in  his  48th 
year,  October  21,  1805. 

It  was  long  affirmed  that  the  man 
who  had  given  the  fatal  wound  from 
the  Bedoubtable,    did  not  live  to 
boast  what  he  had  done.     An  old 
quartermaster  (as  the  tale  went)  had 
seen  him  fire,  and  calling  out, '  That's 
he  —  that's    he,'    two    midshipmen 
aimed  at  him.     When  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  prize,  they  went  into 
the  mizen-top,  and  found  him  dead ; 
with  one  ball  through  his  head,  and 
another  through  his    breast.      But 
there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the 
story.    All  the  honours  which  a  great 
couotiy  could  bestow  were  heaped 
opon  the  memory  of  Nelson.     His 
brother  was  made  aa  earl,  with  a 
VOL.  ui. 


grant  of  6000^.  a  year ;  10,000/.  were 
voted  to  each  of  his  sisters,  and 
100,000A  for  the  purchase  of  an 
estate.  So  perfectly  liad  the  hero 
performed  bis  part,  that  the  fleets 
of  the  enemy  were  not  merely  de- 
feated, but  destroyed  :  new  navies 
must  be  built,  and  a  new  race  of  sear 
men  reared  for  them,  before  the  pos- 
sibility of  invading  our  shores  could 
again  be  contemplated.  The  funeral 
of  the  first  of  naval  commanders  was 
made  a  national  affair,  and  took  place 
at  St.  PauFs,  witli  a  procession  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  memory  of 
man. 

William  Pitt  (1759—  1806), 
second  son  of  the  great  lord  Chatham, 
completed  his  education  at  Pem- 
broke ball,  Cambridge,  under  Dr. 
Pretyman,  afterwaids  bishop  of 
Winchester.  After  making  the  usual 
continental  tour,  he  entered  at  Lin- 
coln's-inn,  was  called  to  the  bar,  1780, 
and  when  be  liad  attended  the  western 
circuit  once  or  twice,'sat  in  parliament 
for  Applebv.  His  first  speech  was  in 
support  of  Mr.  Burke's  reform  of 
finance  ;  and  as  he  also  sided  with  the 
party  wishing  for  a  reform  of  parlia- 
ment, he  acted  as  a  delegate  in  one  of 
the  assemblies  held  in  Westminster 
for  the  promotion  of  that  measure. 
On  the  dissolution  of  lord  Rocking- 
ham's administration,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  lord  Shelbume*s,  he  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  though 
onl^  23,  1782.  The  general  peace 
which  followed,  however,  wns  made 
the  ground  of  censure  by  a  strong 
opposition ;  and  the  cabinet  again 
gave  way  to  the  coalition  of  Fox  and 
North,  which,  in  its  turn,  through  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill,  re- 
stored Mr.  Pitt  to  office,  in  the  far 
higher  capacity  of  prime  minister, 
1 783,  when  not  yet  24 1  A  fresh  par- 
liament, 1786,  gave  the  new  minister 
full  power,  as  the  tories,  who  were 
now  mainly  excluded,  had  hitherto 
opposed  his  liberal  views ;  and  Mr. 
Pitt  instantly  passed  his  India  Bill, 
establishing  the  board  of  control; 
which  was  followed  by  the  ingenious, 
but,  as  to  direct  consequences,  delu- 
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sive  sdieme  of  a  siDkiD^fund  to  li-  I 
quidate  the  public  debt.  A  oommer^ 
cial  treaty  with  France  followed  in 
1787;  and  Mr.  Pitt  then  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  put  down  both 
Russian  and  Spanish  aggrandisement, 
avoiding,  however,  a  war.  With  the 
same  firmness  he  supported  the 
Stadtholder  against  the  machinations 
of  France.  In  1 788,  he  evinced  his 
determination  to  support  the  consti- 
tution, by  resisting  the  doctrine  of  the 
opposition, '  That  the  regency,  during 
the  king's  indisposition,  devolved 
upon  tlie  prince  of  Wales  by  right  ;* 
maintaining,  with  great  good  sense, 
that  it  lav  in  the  two  remaining 
branches  of  the  legislature  to  fill  up 
the  oflSce  as  thej^  should  tliink  pro- 
per, though  admitting  that  the  prince 
could  not  be  passed  over,  in  nominal 
ting  to  this  post.  By  the  adoption  of 
this  principle,  he  was  enabled  to  pass 
a  bill  greatly  restricting  the  regent's 
power,  which  tlie  kingfs  recovery 
rendered  unnecessary.  The  French 
revolution  now  broke  out,  and,  as  if 
bv  magic  influence,  destroyed  the  pre- 
vious bearing  of  party  ;  the  Eng- 
lish nation  being  suddenly  and  simply 
divided  into  the  opponents  and  sup- 
porters of  French  principles.  Thus, 
while  a  war  against  anarchy  was  de- 
clared on  the  one  side,  with  the  pre- 
mier at  the  head,  the  friends  of  ra- 
tional amelioration,  on  the  other, 
found  themselves  unavoidably  con- 
founded with  a  great  mass  of  ignorant 
and  heated  characters,  who  espoused 
some  of  the  wildest  and  most  vision- 
ary notions  of  the  innovators  of 
France.  Under  this  state  of  things, 
a  vigilant  eye  and  a  steady  hand  were 
obviously  necessary,  to  steer  the  ves- 
sel of  state  amid  a  conflict  of  opinions 
so  violent  and  alarming  ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  exercised 
the  almost  unlimited  power  he  pos- 
sessed, can  scarcely  be  regarded  by 
any  class  of  men  but  with  admiration. 
Ail  sober  minds  must  admit  that  the 
temporary  sacrifices  his  measures  in- 
volved—such as  restrictions  upon 
personal  liberty,  the  dissemination  of 
nigh  principles  of  goyemmeDt,  and 


the  abandonment  of  all  projects  »€* 
home  reform— saved    the   countiy  5 
and  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  the  nation  with 
him  at  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties with  France,  is  sufficiently  cer- 
tain.   In  the  conduct  of  the  ensuing 
war,'fearfully  as  it  at  first  went  against 
us,  his  splendid  abilities  shone  fortli. 
England's  prime  minister  became  th^ 
arbiter  of  nations ;  in  eveir  comer 
of  the  habitable  globe  did  his  coun- 
cils either  positively  direct,  or  con- 
siderably influence  the  measures  of  the 
throne;  and  his  history  is  therefore 
the  history  of  all  the  civilized  king^ 
doms  of  the  world.    But  to  return  to 
his  home  operations. '  The  suspension 
of  cash  payments  in  1797,  the  nece»* 
sity  of  attending  to  home  defence, 
the   alarming    mutiny  in  the  fleet, 
and  the  accumulation  of  the  public 
burdens,  were  alleviated  by  a  com* 
mercial  monopoly,  that,  assisted  by 
the  temporary  operation  of  an  un- 
limited paper-issue,  materially  modi- 
fied consequences,  both  in  form  and 
in  fact.     Soon  after  the  important 
measure  of  the  Irish  union  had  been 
effected,   1800,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  (whose 
sole  object  in  which  was  the  ex  ten* 
sion  of  good  government  to  Ireland,  > 
the  hopeless  aspect  of  the  war  witn 
France  began  to  turn  the  national 
attention  towards  peace ;  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  sensible  tliat  it  never  could  be 
accomplished  on  the  high  terms  of 
his  councils,  (which  were  privately 
known  to  admit  further  concession  to 
tlie  Irish  catholics),  resigned  his  post, 
1801,  carrying  with  him  into  retire- 
ment the  esteem  of  a  strong  and 
powerful  party,  who  hailed  bim  as 
'  the  pilot  who  had  weathered  the 
storm.^    The  peace  of  Amiens  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  the  Addington  adminis- 
tration, which  concluded  it,  Mr.  Pitt 
supported  for  a  time,  and  then  joined 
the  opposition,   and  spoke  on  the 
same  side  with   his  old  antagonist 
Mr.  Fox.     The  new  minister,  who 
had  renewed  the  war,  unable  to  main- 
tain his  ground,    resigned;  and  in 
1804,  Mr.  Pitt  once  more  resumed 
his  post  at  the  treasury.    Returning 
to  power  as  waMoiniiter,  he  exerted 
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d  the  eoergy  of  his  cfaancter  to 
??Bder  the  mrduous   contest  suooew- 
^;  sod  he  found  means  to  enga^  the 
^u  great  DiUitaiy  powers,  Russia  and 
.'.'jstria,  in  a  new  confederacv,  which 
vis  howeyer  disaolved  by  the  battle 
iAosteriitz.     Mr.  Pitt's  health  had 
*tn  sensibly  declining  for  some  time ; 
J  ooostitution,  weakened  by  an  he- 
"^ditary  goat,  and   injured  by  a  too 
•beral  use    of  wine,  often  mingled 
lith  laudanum  by  way  of  stimnUint, 
VIS  in  a  most  shattered  condition; 
ad  the  intelligence  of  Napoleon's 
^access,  like   the  last  overwhelming 
varc  of  the  defenceless  wreck,  ex- 
'iB^ished  for  ever  the  enei^es  of 
-m   whose    ambition    would    have 
.^aised    his    country  high  above  all 
'^'Ctieis,  and  whose  sole  earthly  object 
vas  her  glory.     He  ezpirea  at  his 
^iouse  at  Putney,  January  the  2dd, 
itsOG,  aged  47  ;  and  the  last  words 
vhich  quirered  on  the  lips  of  the 
d}iiig  patriot,  were,  '  Oh  I  my  coun- 
try T     That  Mr.  Pitt  was  eminently 
ntted  for  his  elevated  station  is  abun- 
dantly evident.     He  was  steady  to 
\ii8  principles,   and    must    not   be 
charged  with  a  love  of  expediency 
because   he  maintained  the  opinion 
Qu  which  be  acted,  formed  as  it  was 
after  mature  deliberation,  asainst  all 
obstacles  to  the  end :  his  pkins  were 
iDfariably  magnanimous,   extensive, 
and  noble.     In  devisins  the  good  of 
England,  he  went  farther  tluui  the 
present  moment,  and  beyond  the  con- 
sideration of  her  exclusive  welfare : 
he  l^pslated  for  ages  to  come,  and 
laboured  to  bring  (under  God)  ulti- 
mate prosperity,  not  only  upon  his 
own  native  land,  but  iipon  Europe 
sod  the  world. 

CHAaLSs  Jamss  Fox  (1748—1806), 
second  son  of  Henry,  first  lord  Hol- 
land, was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
Hertford  coUege,  Oxford;  and  as  he 
displayed  great  abilities,  his  father 
procured  him  a  seat  for  the  borough 
of  MidhurM,  1768,  before  he  was  of 
legal  age.  In  J  770  he  was  made  a 
lord  oftt^  Admiralty,  and  soon  after 
t  oommasioner  of  the  Treasury.  As 
*  toiy  he  spoke  and  voted  ^nst 


Wilkes;  but  havinj^  on  some  un» 
known  ground,  oiTended  lord  North, 
he  was,  after  being  a  supporter  of  his 
administration  for  six  years,  so  cava- 
lierly ejected,  that  he  chanced  poli- 
tics, and  became  leader  of  tne  oppo- 
sition. During  the  American  war, 
1775  to  1782,  he  was  the  antagonist 
of  the  ministry ;  and  on  the  removal 
of  lord  Nortli,  he  was  made  secretary 
of  state.  Tlie  death  of  lordjlock* 
ingham  dissolved  the  new  cabinet  i 
and  Mr.  Fox,  after  some  time  op- 
posing the  measures  of  lord  Shel- 
bume,  the  next  minister,  returned  to 
power  bv  his  well-known  coalition 
with  lord  North.  This  event  is  re- 
garded as  a  stigma  in  his  political 
life ;  as,  in  the  ardour  of  his  zeal,  he 
had  often  declared  he  would  employ 
all  his  powers  to  brine  lord  Nortn  to 
the  scaffold  for  the  nagitiousness  of 
his  public  life.  The  memorable 
India-bill  brought  on  the  downfal  of 
the  coalition,  1788»  and  the  elevation 
of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  helm  of  the  state. 
The  French  revolution  was  an  event 
which  Fox  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of 
freedom,  happiness,  and  prosperity 
to  all  Europe ;  but  he  lived  to  wit- 
ness and  own  the  fallacy  of  his  belief. 
Deserted  by  some  of  his  associates, 
who  r^arded  his  systematical  oppo- 
sition as  dbloyal,  he  formed  the  de- 
sign of  witlKlrawing  from  his  attend- 
ance in  parliament,  except  on  con- 
stitutional occasions ;  and  in  his  ad- 
dresses at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
tavern  (substitutes  for  his  senatorial 
services),  he  save  offence  to  the 
ministry,  and  his  name  was  struck 
from  the  list  of  privy  councillors.  In 
1808  he  returned  to  his  seat,  and  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  1806,  was 
drawn  from  opposition,  and,  by 
the  advice  of  loid  Grenville,  ma<fe 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  In  this 
situation  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  chicane  and  perfidy  of 
the  French  government ;  and  he  ex- 
perienced how  ill-calculated  for  the 
nappiness  and  independence  of  Eu- 
rope was  the  political  system  of  that 
people,  whose  extravagancies  and 
crimes  had  been  once  honoured  as  ths 
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ebullitions  of  freemen.  Hay  ins  lived 
to  feel  the  disappointment  which  a 
senerous  mind  must  experience  in  a 
diplomatic  intercourse,  conducted  on 
the  one  part  with  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity, and  on  tlie  other  witli  artifice 
and  duplicity,  this  illustrious  states- 
man fell  a  prey  to  the  insurmountable 
attacks  ot  a  dropsy,  aged  68,  1806, 
in  the  same  vear  wiUi  his  illustrious 
rival.  Highly  gifted  as  an  orator 
and  a  statesman,  Mr.  Fox  was,  in 
private  life,  the  convivial  friend,  and 
the  man  of  integrity  and  honour. 
He  had  been  dissipated  in  youth,  and 
tliis  cliaracter  necessarily  tinged  his 
maturer  years;  but  his  faults,  as 
Burke  ot»erves, '  were  not  formed  to 
extinguish  the  fire  of  great  virtues.' 

Thb  Jenkinsons. — These  were  Sor 
ther  and  son,  successively  earls  of 
Liverpool.  Charles  Jenkinson  (1727 
— 1808),  eldest  son  of  colonel  Jen- 
kinson, who  was  youngest  s^n  of  sir 
Robert,  first  baronet  of  the  family, 
was  educated  at  tlie  Charter-house, 
and  University  college,  Oxford ;  and 
by  family  interest  became,  after  hold- 
ing other  offices,  secretary  at  war, 
1778.  On  the  dissolution  of  lord 
North's  ministry,  he  joined  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  supported  Mr.  Pitt, 
under  whose  auspices  he  became  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  trade ;  an 
office  which  he  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  given  iiim  1786 ;  in 
which  year  he  was  created  baron 
Hawkesbury.  In  1796  he  was  made 
earl  of  Liverpool,  and,  as  the  private 
adviser  of  George  IIL,  shared  in  all 
the  obloquy  attached  to  the  confiden- 
tial friends  of  the  Bute  administra- 
tion. Having  early  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  political  studies,  he  became 
exceedingly  conversant  with  the  law 
of  nations,  and  tlie  principles  and  de> 
tails  of  commerce  and  political  arith- 
metic ;  and  for  his  services  in  these 
matters,  he  was  rewarded  at  last  with 
the  valuable  sinecures  of  collector  of 
customs  in  the  port  of  London,  and 
clerk  of  the  Pelk  in  Ireland.  He 
died,  aged  81,  1808.  Hb  treatise  on 
the  coins  of  the  realm  is  a  very  valu* 


able  numismatic  woriu  His  son  vi 
Robert  Banks  Jenkhwrn  (1770 
1828),  who  was  educated  at  Chei 
school,  and  Univenity  college*  O 
ford.  After  filling  some  of  the  hig 
est  offices  in  the  state,  he  succeed 
to  his  fiithei^s  title,  1808;  and  on  t! 
assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  18) 
he  became  prime  minister,  and  cc 
ducted  the  afiairs  of  the  nation,  d 
only  to  the  close  of  the  war  wi 
Napoleon,  but  far  into  the  reign 
George  IV.— being  only  compell 
to  resign  by  a  stroke  of  paralysi 
February,  1827.  His  death  occum 
at  the  age  of  58,  182a  The  talen 
of  Lord  Liverpool  were  of  the  hui 
ness,  not  of  tlie  speculative  orde 
Steady  in  views,  and  upright  in  ii 
tention,  the  candour  he  ever  di 
played  in  debate,  and  the  sensibl 
reasons  he  advanced  for  carrying  oi 
his  plans,  caused  him  to  be  regtuxlc 
as  a  cautious  and  safe  director  of  tli 
helm  ;  and  his  general  worth  bein 
acknowledged,  this  verjr  justly  addc 
strength  to  the  prevailing  good  opt 
nion  which  he  enjoyed,  aknost  witt 
out  distinction  of  party,  among  hi 
countrymen,  to  the  period  of  hi 
political  decease.  To  him  the  churcl 
of  England  is  especially  indebted,  fo 
his  j  udicious  appointment  of  bishops 
selecting  them  as  he  did,  not  on  ac 
count  of  birth  or  political  bias,  bu 
for  their  spiritual  fitness  for  the  sa 
cred  office. 

Marie  Thbkssb,  Peincbss  di 
Lamballs,  of  the  royal  house  o 
Savoy,  was  bom  at  Turin,  and  pos 
sessed  extraordinary  beauty,  talents 
and  virtue.  On  being  left  a  widoin 
bv  the  death  of  the  duke  de  Bourbor 
Penthievre,  she  became  superintend 
ent  of  the  household  to  queen  Marie 
Antoinette;  on  whose  flight  witt 
Louis  to  Varennes,  she  proceeded  U 
England.  She  hastily  returned  how- 
ever to  Paris,  when  she  heard  of  the 
arrest  of  the  royal  fiunily  by  Drouct  j 
and  when  the  queen  was  sent  to  the 
Temple,she  heroicallyresol  ved  to  sluirc 
her  tote.  She  accompanied  her  mis- 
tress thither,  therefore,  but  was  soon 
after  separated  from  her,  and  placed 
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^-  the  pTisom  of  La  Force ;  and  on 
^rpL  3d,  1 792»  was  summoned  before 
t^  srifconstitated  judges.  When 
3  their  presence,  she  was  required  to 
fnar  dat  she  would  love  liberty  and 
^iiailty,  and  AeUe  the  king  and  the 
caeei ;  when  she  replied,  '  I  will 
like  the  first  oath  ;  the  second  I 
'xanot,  it  is  not  in  my  heart.'  One 
^  the  bystanders,  wishing  to  save 
ijfr,  tberenpon  said,  '  Do  however 
i^varf  ana  there  were  many  con- 
aected  with  the  tribunal,  who,  in  like 
aaxmer,  desired  to  spare  her.  The 
majority,  however,  had  resolved  on 
ber  destruction  ;  and  some  one  hav- 
^"tf  called  out  in  mockery,  '  Let 
aadame  be  set  at  liberty  I'  the  prin- 
ces was  attacked  on  every  side  by 
abres,  and  stabbed  to  death.  Her 
body  b^ng  torn  piecemeal,  her  head, 
beart,  and  hands,  after  being  paraded 
opon  pike-heads  about  the  streets, 
vere  carried  in  procession  to  the 
Temple,  to  strike  terror  into  the 
TopX  prisoners.  The  extreme  blood- 
tbirstiness  of  the  Parisian  mob  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  tliere 
«as  nothing  in  the  conduct  or  cha- 
racter of  their  victim,  which  could 
T^aecmably  have  excited  their  anger. 
^  had  been  uniformly  kind  and 
obliging  to  her  dependants,  and  had 
ever  displayed  moderation  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  power  and  influence 
vhich  she  derived  from  her  high  situ- 
ation and  connexions.  In  confirma- 
tioo  of  this  remark,  her  character  has 
remained  free  from  reproach  amid 
the  storms  of  the  revolution ;  and  even 
her  cruel  murderers  and  their  abet- 
tors have  shown  respect  to  her  me> 
mory  in  various  wa}^.  She  died  in 
her  44th  year. 

CcTBBKaT  COLLIHOWOOD   (1748 — 

IS  10)  was  bom  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  and  entering  the  navy,  rose  to 
be  flag-captain  on  board  the  Prince, 
admiral  Benbow's  ship.  In  1797  he 
commanded  the  Excellent,  in  the 
aaioa  off  Cape  St.  Vincent ;  was  in 
1799  made  rear-admiral  of  the  white ; 
promoted  to  the  red  1801  ;  and  in 
IB04  to  he  vice^miral  of  the  blue. 
His  most  important  service  was  ren- 


dered at  Tra&lgar ;  and  his  conduct 
on  that  memorable  occasion  elicited 
from  Nelson  the  most  encouraging 
remarks.  On  the  fall  of  the  great 
leader,  the  command  of  the  fleet  de- 
volved upon  him  as  senior  officer  s 
and  to  his  promptitude  and  skill 
was  owing  the  preservation  of  the 
numerous  captured  vessels.  He  was, 
after  the  battle,  made  vice-admiral  of 
the  red,  and  a  peer,  by  the  title  of 
baron  CoUinffwood.  He  died,  while 
cruising  off  Minorca  in  the  Ville  de 
Paris,  1810,  aged  62;  and  his  re- 
mains were  publicly  buried  at  St. 
Paul's. 

In  conunand,  lord  Collingwood  was 
firm,  but  mild,  most  considerate  of 
the  comfort  and  health  of  his  men, 
and  strongly  averse  from  the  disci- 
pline of  flogging.  His  sailors  always 
called  him  '  their  father.*  As  a  sci- 
entific seaman  and  naval  tactician,  he 
had  few  if  any  equals ;  and  in  action, 
his  judgment  was  as  cool  as  his  cou- 
rage was  fiery.  His  mind  was  en- 
lipitened  to  an  astonishing  degree, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  his 
early  life  and  defective  education ; 
and  hb  letters  to  his  wife,  on  the 
mode  in  which  he  wished  his  daugh- 
ters to  be  brought  up,  while  replete 
with  good  sense,  afford  a  charming 
specimen  of  his  amiable  character. 
We  will  quote  one  of  these  epistles,-— 
family  letters  givinc  the  closest  por- 
trait we  can  have  of  any  man. 

'Ocean,  June  16,  1806.^ This 
day,  my  love,  is  the  anniversary  of 
our  marriage  ;  and  I  wish  you  many 
happy  returns  of  it.  If  ever  we 
have  peace,  I  hope  to  spend  my 
latter  days  amid  my  family,  which 
is  the  only  sort  of  happiness  I  can 
enjoy.  After  this  life  of  labour,  to 
retire  to  peace  and  ouietness  is  all 
I  look  for  in  the  world.  Should  we 
decide  to  change  the  place  of  our 
dwelling,  our  route  would,  of  course, 
be  to  the  southward  of  Morpeth; 
but  then  I  should  be  for  ever  re- 
gretting those  beautiful  views,  which 
are  nowhere  to  be  eiceeded ;  and 
even  the  rattling  of  that  old  waggon, 
that  used  to  pass  our  door  at  six 
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o'clock  on  a  winter's  morning,  had  its 
charms.  The  fact  is,  whenever  I 
think  liow  I  am  to  be  happy  again, 
my  thoughts  carry  me  back  to  Mor- 
peth }  where,  out  of  the  fuss  and  pa- 
rade of  the  world,  surrounded  by 
those  I  loved  most  dearly,  and  who 
loved  me,  I  enjoyed  as  much  happi- 
ness as  my  nature  is  capable  of. 
Many  things  that  I  see  in  the  world 
inve  me  a  distaste  to  the  finery  of  it. 
The  great  knaves  are  not  like  those 
poor  unfortunates,  who,  driven  per- 
naps  to  distress  from  accidents  which 
they  could  not  prevent,  or  at  least 
not  (having  been)  educated  in  prin- 
ciples of  honour  and  honesty,  are 
hanged  for  some  little  thievery :  while 
a  knave  of  education  and  hign  breed- 
ing, who  brandishes  his  honour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  would  rob  a  state 
to  its  ruin.  For  the  first  I  feel  pity 
and  compassion;  for  the  latter  at)- 
horrence  and  contempt — they  are  the 
tenfold  vicious. 

*  Have  you  read  ? — but,  what  I  am 
more  interested  about,  is  your  sister 
with  you  ?  and  is  she  well  and  happy  ? 
Tellher^God  bless  hert— I  wish  I 
were  with  you,  that  we  might  have  a 
good  laugh.  God  bless  me !  I  have 
scarcely  laughed  these  three  years. 
I  am  here  with  a  very  reduced  force, 
having  been  obliged  to  make  detach- 
ments to  all  ouarters.  This  leaves 
me  weak,  while  the  Spaniards  and 
French  within  are  daily  gaining 
strength;  they  have  patchni  and 
pieced>  until  now  they  have  a  very 
considerable  fleet.  Whether  they  will 
venture  out  or  not,  I  do  not  know ; 
if  they  come,  I  have  no  doubt  we 
sliall  do  an  excellent  deed  ;  and  then 
I  will  bring  them  to  England  my- 
self. How  do  the  dear  girls  ffo  on  ? 
Do  not  let  them  be  made  fine  ladies; 
but  ffive  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  they  have  to  live  in, 
that  they  may  take  care  of  them- 
lelves  when  you  and  1  are  in  Heaven. 
They  must  do  every  thing  for  them- 
selves; and  never  read  novels — but 
history,  travels,  essays,  and  Shak- 
•peare's  plays  as  often  as  they  please. 
What  they  call  books  for  young  per- 


sons are  nonsense.  The  menl 
should  be  strengthened  by  getting 
heart  such  speeches  and  noble  se 
ments  from  Shakspeare  or  Ron 
history,  as  deserve  to  be  imprir] 
on  the  mind.  I  would  have  tli 
taught  geometry,  too,  which  is,  oi 
sciences,  the  most  entertaining: 
expands  the  mind  more  to  the  kn< 
ledge  of  all  thin^  in  nature,  i 
better  teaches  to  distinguish  bctw^ 
truths,  and  such  things  as  have  1 
appearance  of  truths,  ^et  are  ii 
than  any  other.  Their  educati* 
and  the  proper  cultivation  of  I 
sense  which  God  has  given  them,  i 
the  objects  on  which  my  happing 
most  depends.  To  inspire  them  ^wi 
a  love  of  every  thing  that  is  honoi 
able  and  virtuous,  though  they  mj 
be  in  rags,  and  to  give  them  a  co 
tempt  for  vanity  in  embroiderv, 
the  way  to  make  them  the  darlinj 
of  my  heart.  They  should,  in  rcai 
ing,  never  have  access  to  two  boo] 
at  the  same  time ;  but  when  a  sul 

i'ect  is  begun,  it  should  be  finis  he 
before  any  thing  else  is  undertakei 
How  would  it  enlarge  their  minds,  ! 
they  could  acquire  a  sufficient  knoM 
ledge  of  mathematics  and  astronoro  j 
to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  beaut 
and  wonders  of  creation  I  I  am  per 
suaded  that  the  generality  of  people 
and  particularly  fine  ladies,  onlj 
adore  Grod  because  the^  are  told  it  h 
proper,  and  the  fashion  to  go  t< 
church  ;  but  I  would  have  my  girlj 
gain  such  an  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  creation,  that  they  may  have 
a  fixed  idea  of  the  nature  of  tha< 
Being  who  could  be  the  autiior  oi 
such  a  world.  Whenever  they  have 
that,  nothing  on  this  side  the  moon 
will  give  them  much  uneasiness.  I 
do  not  mean  that  they  should  be 
stoics,  or  want  the  common  feelings 
for  the  sufferings  that  flesh  is  heir 
to;  but  they  would  then  have  a 
source  of  consolation  for  the  worst 
that  could  happen.  Give  them  my 
blessing,  and  charge  them  to  be  dili- 
gent 

<  Tell  me,  how  do  the  trees  which 
I  planted  thrive?  Is  there  shade  un- 
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der  the  three  oaks  for  a  comfortable 
saamieF-eeat?    Do  the  poplars  srow 
■t  the  wmlk?  and  does  the  wiOl  of 
the  terrace  stand  firm  ?    My  bankers 
tell  me,  that  aO  my  money  in  their 
hands  is   exhausted  by  fees  on  the 
peerage,  and  that  I  am  in  their  debt, 
which  is  a  new  epoch  in  my  life  ;  for 
it  b  the  first  time  I  was  ever  in  debt 
since  I  was  a  midshipman.     Here  I 
gee  nothing ;  but  then  my  expenses 
are  nothing,  and  I  do  not  want  it, 
partiealarly    now  that  I  have  got  my 
kniTes,  forks,  teapot,  and  the  things 
Tou  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me.' 
Lord  CoUingwood's  title  (he  having 
no  son,)  bcMaune  extinct  at  his  de- 
cease, 1810. 

Lord  Edwakd  Fitzgerald  (1763 
— 1796}  was  fifth  son  of  James,  first 
duke  of  Leinster,  and  early  adopted 
liberal  political  notions.    During  the 
ierment  which  the  French  Revolu- 
tion produced  in  Ireland,  he  became 
an  active  member  of  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen,  established  1791,  to 
spread  levelling  principles ;  and  when 
a  conspiracy  had  been  framed  to  se- 
parate the  island  from  the  British 
dominions,  he  went  as  its  secret  agent 
to  the    French  Directory,  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  a  French  fleet     It  has 
been  shown  in  the  Irish  history,  that 
the  plans  of  the  conspirators  were 
admirably  frustrated,  and  that  lord 
EdwartFs    peison  was   attainted   of 
hi^  treason,  and  seized  by  the  ma- 
gbtracy    of    Dublin.      During    the 
scuffle  which  ensued  with  the  officers 
of  justice,  when  his  lordship  had  de- 
clared that  neither  his  papers  nor 
himself  should  be  touched,  he  was 
severely  wounded  by  a  pistol-shot, 
and  died  soon  after  in  prison,  aged 
S5,   1798.     Lord  Edward  had  mar- 
ried   Pamela,    natural   daughter  of 
EgaBii,  duke  of  Orleans,  (by  the 
governess  of  his  children,  the  cele- 
brated madame  de  Genlis),  by  whom 
he  left  inue  a  son  and  two  daughters. 
His  attainder  was  reversed  by  the 
Britisb  parliament,  1819. 

CVAllES      MAaQUIS     CoaNWAlLIS 

/]7jl9^1805>  was  son  of  Charles, 
he  tot  earl,  and  rccciyed  lus  educa- 


tion at  Eton,  and  St.  John's  eoUeee, 
Cambridge.  Devoting  himself  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  he  in  1758  ob- 
tained a  captain's  commission  in  the 
light  in(ant^ ;  in  1761  was  aide-de- 
camp to  the  marquis  of  Granby,  and 
went  to  Germany  tiU  the  conclusion 
of  the  campaign  ;  succeeded  in  1 762 
as  earl  Comwallis  ;  and  three  years 
after  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  the 
king.  He  obtained  the  d3rd  regi- 
ment of  foot  in  1766,  and  two  years 
after  married  Miss  Jones,  a  lady  of 
large  fortune,  who  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  when  unable  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  attendance  in  the  campaigns 
against  the  Americans.  The  seizure 
of  Philadelphia  was  followed  by  the 
reduction  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
defeat  of  Gates  with  an  inferior  force ; 
but  these  advantages  were  tarnished 
by  the  earl's  defeat  at  York-town, 
1781,  and  the  surrender  of  himself 
and  his  whole  army  to  the  enemy. 
He  laid  the  blame  of  this  issue  on  sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  had  not  given 
him  the  succour  he  expected ;  and 
though  removed  from  nis  place  of 
governor  of  the  Tower  on  his  return 
by  capitulation  to  England,  he  was 
in  1786  sent  out  to  India,  with  the 
double  appointment  of  commander- 
in-chief,  and  governor-general.  His 
first  exploit  on  this  new  scene  was 
an  invasion  of  the  Mysore  country, 
whose  sultan  had  attacked  the  state 
of  the  rajah  of  Travancore,  the  ally 
of  the  English.  Lord  Comwallis 
entered  the  Mysore,  1791,  and  in  the 
next  year  besieged  the  capital  city  of 
Seringapatam,  and  obligea  the  sultan, 
TippS  Saheb,  to  sue  for  peace,  to  pay 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  to  yield 
his  two  sons  as  hostages  for  the  mlfil- 
ment  of  the  treaty.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  important  vrar,  his  lord- 
ship returned  to  England;  and  was 
created  a  marquis,  and  appointed 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,  for 
his  services.  From  1798  to  1801  he 
was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  con- 
ducting himself  with  great  firmness 
and  judgment  during  the  rebellion 
there ;  in  1802  he  signed  the  peace 
of  Amiens;   and  in  1804,   on  the 
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recsl  of  the  marquis  Wellesley,  was 
agai,D  made  goveraox^general  of  In- 
dia. In  that  country  he  died  the 
next  year,  1805,  at  uhuzpoor,  aged 
67;  lamented  as  an  amiable,  unas- 
suming man,  a  just  ruler,  and  a  vigi- 
lant and  active  soldier. 

Ralph  ABERCRo»fBY(  1738—1801), 
bom  at  Tillibodie,  Clackmannanshire, 
early  entered  tlie  army,  and  was  ap- 
pointed, 1795,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces'  in  the  West  Indies ;  in 
which  expedition  he  captured  the 
islands  or  Grenada,  St  Lucia,  St. 
Vincent,  and  Trinidad,  with  the  set- 
tlements of  Demeraraand  Essequibo. 
In  tlie  attempt  upon  Holland,  1799, 
he  (now  sir  Ralph)  had  the  sole 
command  on  the  first  landing,  and 
both  his  troops  and  himself  greatly 
distinguished  themselves;  but  he 
acted  under  the  duke  of  York's  or- 
ders when  that  prince  arrived,  and 
the  final  issue  of  the  expedition  was 
a  truce,  which  gave  great  disgust 
.  generally  to  the  nation.  Tlie  next 
and  last  service  of  sir  Ralph  was  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  of  which  he  was 
commander-in-chief,  1801.  The 
troops,  after  a  violent  conflict,  landed 
at  Aboukir,  March  8th  ;  and  on  the 
13th  was  fought  tlie  battle  of  Alex- 
andria, wherein  sir  Ralph  was  un- 
horsed and.  wounded  in  two  places, 
notwithstanding  which  he  disarmed 
his  antagonist,  and  gave  the  sword  to 
sir  Sidney  Smith.  He  kept  the  field 
during  the  day,  and  was  then  con- 
veyed on  board  the  admiral's  ship, 
where  he  expired  on  the  19th,  aged 
sixty-three.  His  widow  was  here- 
upon created  baroness  Abercromby, 
with  remainder  to  the  issue  male  of 
her  late  husband ;  and  a  pension  of 
2000^  a  year  was  eranted  bv  the 
country  in  support  of  the  dignity. 

Adam  Duncan  (1 731  —  1804), 
bom  in  Scotland  of  a  respectable  fa- 
mily, went  very  early  to  sea,  and 
served  as  post^captain  in  1762,  at  the 
taking  of  Havannah.  In  1779  he 
shared  in  the  victory  of  admiral 
Rodney  over  the  Spaniards ;  was 
made  rear-admiral  of  tlie  blue,  1789, 
and  by  regular  gradation,  became, 


1794,  vice-admiral  of  the  white  squa- 
dron.    In  1795  he  was  sent  to  watch 
the  Dutch  in  the  harbour   of  the 
Texel,  and  had  for  two  years  that 
harassing  and  uninteresting  duty,  un- 
til at  last  his  men  mutinied ;  but  his 
sailing  homewards  in  consequence* 
induced  the  Dutch  fleet  to  come  out, 
and  his  men  thereupon  returning  to 
order,  he  encounter^  the  enemy  oflT 
Camperdown,  in   Holland,  defeated 
them,  and  captured  eight  of  their 
ships,  together  with  their  admiral,  De 
Winter.     Tliis  splendid  achievement 
obtained  the  gallant  admiral  the  title 
of  viscount  Duncan,  and  a  pension  of 
2000/.  a  year ;  and  from  that  period 
he  retired  to  private  life,  ana  died, 
aged  73,  1804. 

Michael  Net  (1769—1815),  born 
of  humble  parents,  at  Savre  Louis, 
entered  as  a  private  into  the  French 
hussars,  and  had  obtained  the  rank 
of  a  subaltern  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution.     In  the  progress  of  that 
anarchical  visitation,  he  rapidly  rose 
to  command ;  and  in  the  shameful 
invasion  of  Switzerland,  1798,  be  was 
the  principal  leader.    He  was  created 
marshal  of  France,  1804,  and  in  the 
next  year  ^ned  the  victory  to  which 
he  owed  his  title  of  duke  of  Elchin- 
gen.     He  mainlv  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  French  at  Friedland  ; 
was  a  skilful  officer  during  the  re- 
treat from  the  Peninsula  before  lord 
Wellington  \  and  his  services  at  the 
terrible  battle  of  Mojaisk,  in  Russia, 
where  he  commanded  the  centre  of 
the  French  army,  procured  him  the 
title  of  prince  of  Moskwa,  and  the 
soldiers'  epithet  of  '  bravest  of  the 
brave.'    Having  subsequently  lost  the 
battle  of  Dennewitz,  in   Germany, 
the  dissatisfaction  of  Napoleon  in- 
duced him  to  retire  to  Paris  in  a  kind 
of  disgrace.     He  was,  however,  arain 
employed  in  1814  s  though  he  after- 
wards contributed  to  induce  the  em- 
peror to  resign  his  authority,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  imperial  gene- 
rals who  offered  submission  to  the 
Bourbons.     He  preserved  therefore 
all  his  titles  and  pensions,  and  was 
created  a  peer  ot  France.    Id  Fe- 
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brnaiy,  1815,  when  Niqpoleon  had 
retnmed  from  Elba,  and  was  on  his 
sarch  to  Paris,  Ney  receiyed  oiden 
fnsm  the  minuter  at  war  to  repair  to 
bis  government  of  Besan^on ;  and 
before  proceeding  thither  from  his 
coantry  seat,  he  visited  Paris,  and  as- 
sured L.oiiis  XVIII.  that  he  would 
bnng  him  the  disturber  of  Europe  con* 
Jhed  Bi  am  iron  cage.  He  then  set 
out  with  some  regiments  towards 
Ljon  ;  but  instead  of  attacking  the 
iarader,  he  joined  his  standard,  and 
became  one  of  his  most  active  par- 
tisans. He  led  on  the  last  charge  of 
his  old  master's  force  at  Waterloo, 
on  the  &ilure  of  Napoleon  to  take 
the  command,  against  the  duke  of 
Wellington  in  person;  andafWr  that 
erent,  he  took  refuge  in  Auvergne, 
where  he  was  arrested  as  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  revolution,  conveyed 
to  Paris,  convicted  of  treason,  and 
condemned  bv  a  council  of  war  to  be 
shot  to  deatn,  a  penalty  which  he 
saffered  with  great  fortitude,  in  his 
47th  year,  Dec  7,  1815. 

Maashai.    Macdonalo    (1765— 
1B40),  of  a  Scottish  family,  entered 
the   French  army  as  a   lieutenant, 
1783.       He  was    a  colonel  at  Je- 
mappes,  and  was  made  general  on 
passing  the  Waal  when  it  was  frozen. 
He  was   severely  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Trebbia,   1799.     Though 
his  friendship  with  Moreau  brought 
him  into    disgrace  with   Napoleon, 
the  latter  did  not  refuse  him  the 
baton  of  marechale,  when  he  had 
made  a  successful  attack  on  the  Aus- 
trian centre  at  Wagram;  and  he  was 
created  due  de  Tarente.    In  the  Rus- 
sian campaign,  he  commanded  the 
iOth  corps ;  and  at  Leipsic  he  sprang 
into  the  ri?er  Elster   with   ronia- 
towski,  and,  more  fortunate  than  the 
g^lant   Pole,    escaped.      In    1815, 
when  the  troop  under  him  in  the 
service  of  Louis  XVIII.  went  over 
to  Napoleon,  he  refused  to  join  in 
their  revolt ;  and  he  took  no  part  in 
the  ensuing  conflict  at  Waterloo.  He 
died  at  his  domain  of  Courcelles, 
near  Orleans,  1840,  aged  75. 
AlBXAKDB*    Be»th«b   (1753  — 


1815),  bom  at  Versailles,  having  ob- 
tained a  commission  in  a  regiment  of 
dragoons,  served  in  the  American  re- 
volutionary war,  and  acouired  con- 
siderable reputation.  During  the 
French  revolution,  he  became  com- 
mandant of  the  national  guard  at  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  in  this  situation  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  check  the  excesses 
of  the  populace.  During  the  '  reign  of 
terror*  he  served  under  La  Fayette  and 
Liickner ;  and  afterwards  under  Buo- 
naparte in  his  first  Italian  campaign. 
From  tliis  time  he  accompanied  Na- 
poleon in  all  his  movements,  as  chief 
of  the  staff,  for  which  situation  he  was 
eminently  fitted,  though,  as  a  general, 
his  talents  were  not  above  medio- 
crity. In  1803,  he  married  a  Bava- 
rian princess  ;  in  1805,  was  created  a 
marshal,  grand  huntsman  of  the  em- 
pire, and  chief  of  the  first  cohort  of 
the  legion  of  honour;  in  1806,  be- 
came prince  of  Neufchatel;  and  in 
1809,  {>riDce  of  Wagram.  In  1810, 
he  officiated  as  Napoleon's  proxy  in 
the  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa. 
On  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII., 
he  accepted  the  situation  of  captain 
of  one  of  the  companies  of  the  gardes^ 
durcorpt ;  and  on  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon, he  retired  to  Bamberg,  where, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1815,  he  died, 
either  by  falling  accidentally,  or  pur- 
posely tnrowine  himself,  from  a  win- 
dow, at  which  he  had  been  surveying 
the  entrance  of  the  Russian  troops 
into  tlie  town. 

Jean  Victor  Mobeau  (1763 — 
1813),  bom  of  a  respectable  family 
at  Morlaix  in  Brittany,  quitted  the 
law  for  the  army,  enlisting  clandes- 
tinely as  a  common  soldier  at  eigh- 
teen. His  father,  however,  purchased 
his  discharge,  and  he  became  an  ad- 
vocate ;  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution,  he  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  a  volunteer  legion  of  repub- 
lican Breton  youth,  and  joined  the 
army  of  the  north.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1794,  he,  at  the  head  of  a 
separate  corps  of  25,000  men,  rapidly 
reduced  several  strong  places  in  Flan- 
ders ;  and  after  aiding  richegru  in  the 
conquest  of  Holland^  was  appointed 
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commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  opening  the  campaign  of  1796 
bv  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  general 
Wurmser,  'whom  he  drove  across  the 
Rhine,  and  pursued  into  Germany. 
The  archduke  Charles  of  Austria, 
who  attempted  to  arrest  his  course, 
met  for  some  time  with  no  better 
success  ;  but  the  Austrians  were  at 
length  so  largely  reinforced,  that  Mo- 
reau  was  compelled  to  yield  to  num- 
bers, and  he  finished  the  memorable 
campaign  by  a  masterly  retreat  through 
the  denies  of  the  Black  Forest,  in 
which,  though  assailed  on  all  sides  by 
a  hostile  peasantry,  and  with  a  supe- 
rior army  hanging  on  his  rear,  he  tri- 
umphantly fought  his  way  to  the 
Rhine.  On  being  suspected  of  join- 
ing with  Pichegru  in  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  Bourbon  princes,  he 
resigned  his  command,  1797;  but  he 
was  recalled  to  act  against  the  Aus- 
trians in  Italy,  1798  ;  supported  the 
cause  of  Buonaparte  at  Paris,  when 
the  latter  had  resolved  on  being  first 
consul ;  and  received  the  command  of 
the  armies  of  the  Danube  and  Rhine, 
at  whose  head,  1800,  he  won  from 
the  Austrians  the  sanguinary  and  de- 
cisive battle  of  Hohenlinden.  The 
first  consul  loaded  him,  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  with  eulogy;  but  Buona- 
parte and  Moreau  were  each  too  eager 
m  the  same  career  of  ambition,  to 
pursue  it  without  dangerous  collision. 
On  a  charge,  which  pretended  to  im- 
plicate him  in  the  royalbt  conspiracy 
of  Pichegru  and  Cadoulial,  1804, 
Moreau  was  exiled  by  his  rival's  fac- 
tion to  America;  where  he  resided 
till  induced  by  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der of  Russia  to  assist  the  allied  ar- 
mies against  his  country,  1813.  He 
had  scarcely  arrayed  himself  in  their 
ranks,  when  he  was  mortally  wounded 
at  tlie  battle  of  Dresden ;  and  in  a  few 
days,  after  bearing  the  amputation  of 
both  legs  without  a  groan,  he  expired. 
Charles  Picrigru  (1701  ^1804), 
bom  of  poor  parents  at  Arbois,  en- 
listed as  a  common  soldier,  and,  by 
his  energetic  conduct  in  the  revolu- 
tion, was  appointed  to  succeed  gene- 
ral Heche  in  the  command  of  the  a> 


my  of  the  north,    1794.     He    soon 
restored  tlie  discipline  of  that  force, 
wbich  had  been  greatly  broken  ;   ob- 
tained possession  of  nearly  the  inrhole 
country  on  the  line  of  the  river  >Valil 
before  winter ;  and  when  that  season 
had  set  in,  crossed  the  ice,  and  com- 
pletely drove  the  allied  English   and 
Dutch  from  Nimeguen,  Breda,    and 
the  adjacent  territory.     During   the 
Parisian  insurrection  of  the  ^aux- 
bourss,  1795,  he  contributed,  as  gene- 
ral of  the  army  of  Paris,  to  allay  the 
ferment ;  and  he  then  joined  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  and  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  the  prince  of  Cond^ 
to  restore  the  Bourbons.     Being  sus- 
pected, Moreau  was  sent  to  super- 
sede him,  1796  ;  and  retiring  to  Jum, 
he  was  elected  deputy  for  that  de- 
partment, and  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  500.     In  1 797,  on  a  chatge  of 
leaguing  to  overthrow  the  republic, 
be  was  transported  with  Bartnelemi 
and  others  to  Cayenne ;  whence  he 
escaped  to  England,  and  there  plan- 
ned, with  Cadouhal,  and  other  Ven- 
d^ans,  the  overthrow  of  the  first  con- 
sul's government      He  was  seized 
while  m  disguise  at  Paris,  1804,  and 
carried  to  the  Temple ;  where  he  was 
found  strangled,  April  6, 1804. 

Franz  Kbllbrmann(]  735—1820), 
bom  at  Strasburg,  entered  the  army 
as  a  private  among  the  Con  flans 
^French)  hussars,  when  17.  His  ar- 
dour,intelligence,and  passion  for  arms, 
soon  attracted  the  observation  of  his 
superiors  ;  and  having  given  manifest 
proofs  of  his  talent  and  courage,  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  was  made 
an  officer,  and  rapidly  promoted,  till, 
in  1788,  he  was  appointed  quarter^ 
master-general.  Having  adopted  witli 
enthusiasm  the  principles  of  the  re- 
volution,  he  was  in  1792  appointed 
commander  of  the  army  of  tlie  Mo- 
selle. He  then  effected  a  junction 
with  Dumouriez,  on  the  plain  of 
Champagne;  and  on  the  17th  of 
Septeml^r,  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  d^ence  of  the  position 
of  Valmy.  The  failure  of  this  •  can- 
nonade of  Valmy*  by  the  duke  of 
Bninswick,  caused  the  alliai  to  re* 
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treaKt,  and  perbaps  dedded»  not  mere- 
.V  the  wfac>le  campaigOt  but  abo  the 
'ace  of  Europe,  aiid  me  supremacy  of 
France,  till  1818.     KeUermano  next 
senred  uoder  Custine,  who  denounced 
ulzn    to    the   National  Convention; 
sod  thoogh  he  justified  himself  against 
the  aoeusalion  of  that  officer,  several 
similar  attacks  followed,  and  he  was 
at  length  arrested,  and  confined  in 
the  military  prison  of  the  Abbave  at 
Paris.     Fortunately,  his  trial  did  not 
lake  place  till  after  the  expiration  of 
the  Ketgn  of  Terror,    and  he  was 
acquitted.     In  1 795  be  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  tlie  Alps  and 
Italy;  but  he  was  soon  superseded 
by  Buonaparte.     On   his  return  to 
Paris  in   1798,  he  was  nominated  a 
member  of  the  military  board  esta- 
blished  by  the  Directory.     In  1801 
he  was  president  of  the  conservative 
senate,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
made  a  marshal  of  the  empire.     Uo- 
der Napoleon,  he  served  with  great 
credit  in  Germany  and  Prussia ;  for 
which    the  90hdaaant  emperor   gave 
him  the  estates  of  Johannisberg,  and 
created  him  due  de  Valmy.     After 
tlie  fall  of  his  benefactor,  1814,  Kel- 
lennann  voted  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons ;  and,  continuing  firm 
to  their  cause  when  Napoleon  return- 
ed from  Elba,  he  was  allowed  a  seat 
in  the  chamber  of  peers,  and,  though 
on  the  liberal  side,  was  employed  by 
the  government  until  his  decease,  at 
the  age  of  85,  1820.     His  dyins  re- 
quest vras  '  that  his  heart  should  be 
buried  on  the  field  of  Valmv* — in 
consecrated  ground  we  hope,  though 
the  Buonaparte  school  htde  cared 
for  such  matters. 

By  the  Buonaparte  school  must  be 
understood,  the  race  of  militaiy  men, 
officers  and  privates,  who  sprung  up 
in  Fnuice  with  the  Revolution.  All 
in  the  main  were  atheists ;  and  Uiis 
all  pretty  well  comprised,  at  one 
juncture  (the  moment  when  Napo- 
leon assumed  the  imperial  title),  the 
whole  French  nation.  It  was  not 
riiat  Buonaparte  encouraged  infidel 
opiojODS  among  his  subjects;  but 
t£|r  had  been  all  bom  at  a  period 


when  religion,  tfarouch  the  teachina 
of  the  illuminating  philosophers,  had 
been  cast  aside  bv  all  classes  under 
those  of  the  noble  and  ^ntle ;  the 
officers  of  the  Revolution  having 
been,  almost  to  a  man,  taken  from 
the  ranks,  eventuallv  to  become  mar- 
shals and  peers  of  tne  empire.  Men 
thus  nurtured  without  rehgion,  were 
not  very  scrupulous  in  matters  of 
conscience;  and  what  all  duly  edu- 
cated persons  style  'principle,*  the 
Buonaparte  school  were  celebrated 
for  denounciog  as '  prejudice.' 

Jean  Klebbe  was  an  officer  in 
the  French  repubUcan  army,  who, 
for  his  many  services,  was  raised  to 
the  rank  or  general,  and  took  the 
command  of  the  French  army  in 
Egypt,  when  Buonaparte  left  it  se- 
cretly, to  return  to  Paris.  In  tliis 
post  of  difficulty,  Kleber  not  only 
kept  the  unruly  soldiery  in  subjec- 
tion, but  captured  Cairo.  He  was 
entering  into  negociations  for  the 
removal  of  the  army  safely  to  Eu- 
rope, when  an  Arab  assassinated 
him  in  the  garden  of  his  residence, 
1 800.  Kleber,  it  is  affirmed,  was  al- 
ways envied  by  Napoleon  ;  and  there 
are  those  who  assert,  tliat  the  de- 
signs of  the  former  upon  tlie  tlirone 
of  France,  were  both  as  well  concerted 
as  those  of  tlie  latter,  and  well  known 
to  that  more  fortunate  general. 

Louis  Debaix  was  also  a  French 
general  of  the  Revolution.  He  acted 
under  Moreau  on  the  Rhine,  1796, 
and  materially  tended  to  that  com- 
mander^s  success  at  Rastadt  and  the 
bridge  of  Kehl ;  in  which  last  action 
he  was  wounded,  and  had  his  liorse 
killed  under  him.  Accompanying 
the  Egyptian  expedition,  he  was  made 
governor  of  Upper  Egvpt,  and  distin- 
guished himselt  greatly  against  Mti- 
rad  Bey;  but  when  Napoleon  re- 
quired his  aid  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1800,  he  joined  him  at  Ma- 
rengo, and  was  killed  on  the  field  at 
the  moment  that  victory  had  decided 
in  fiivour  of  the  French.  His  body 
was  interred  with  high  military  ho- 
nours in  the  convent  of  Mont  St, 
Bernard;  where  a  splendid  monu- 
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ment,  besides  one  at  Paris,  oomme- 
morates  his  achievemeDts. 

Albxandbe  Suvarov,  the  Russian 
field-marshal,  rose  to  distinction  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  From  1768 
to  1789,  he  was  distinguished  as  a 
most  intrepid,  but  somewhat  barbaric, 
warrior,  against  both  Turks  and  Tar- 
tars ;  and  in  the  last-named  year,  by 
his  timely  arrival  with  10,000  Rus- 
sians, he  saved  the  Austrian  army 
under  the  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
then  surrounded  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ryminisk  by  100,000  Turks.  To  his 
victory  over  this  vast  force  he  was 
indebted  for  his  title  of  count  The 
next  and  most  sanguinary  of  his  ac- 
tions was  tlie  storming  of  Ismailov, 
1790.  In  three  days  ne  sacked  the 
place,  though  it  had  withstood  the  as- 
saults of  other  generals  seven  months ; 
and  after  putting  to  the  sword  40,000 
of  the  inhabitants,  his  only  despatch 
to  prince  Potemkin,  the  minister, 
was,  *  Glory  to  God,  Ismailov  is  ours.' 
The  empress  now  sent  Suvarov  against 
Poland ;  and  after  sacrificing  *20,000 
Poles  in  his  way  to  Warsaw,  he  paved 
the  way  for  the  unjust  division  of 
that  country.  He  defeated  the  French 
at  Novi  in  Italy,  1799  ;  but  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  through  Switzerland 
when  Moreau  became  nis  antagonist. 
This  memorable  exploit  was  consi- 
dered on  all  hands  to  have  displayed 
his  military  talent  even  more,  if  pos- 
sible, than  his  many  victories ;  but  it 
was  his  last  manoeuvre,  as  he  was  soon 
after  recalled  by  tlie  capricious  Paul, 
who  desired  peace  with  France.  He 
died  near  Petersburgh,  1800,  aged 
70.  Though  cruel  as  a  soldier,  Su- 
varov was  always  governed  by  a  spe- 
cies of  religious  principle,  as  well  as 
by  his  notions  of  strict  justice.  Dur- 
ing the  struggle  which  took  place, 
when  forcingliis  way  by  the  passage 
of  the  Alps  of  St.  Gothard,  he  re- 
mained a  whole  day  in  his  shirt,  in 
sight  of  the  army»  with  a  shoe  on 
one  foot  and  a  boot  on  the  other,  to 
accomplish  a  vow ;  and  he  never 
marched  without  an  image  of  his  pa^ 
tron-saint  about  his  person. 

John  Moobs  (1761~1809)|  son 


of  Dr.  Moore,  the  well  known  author 
of  '  Zeluco,'  was  born  at  GlasgoviTy 
and  educated  at  the  high-school  oF 
that  city.     Afler  accompanying   his 
father  and  the  youthful  duke  of  Ha- 
milton in  a  tour  of   the  continent, 
(Dr.  Moore  acting  as  travelling  tutor 
to  the  duke),  he  obtained  an  en- 
signcy  in  a  foot  regiment,  the  gift  o£ 
the  duke  of  Argyll ;  and  he  gradually 
rose  to  the  highest  command,  after 
serving  in  the  American  war,  in  Ire- 
land during  the  rebellion  1798,  and. 
under  Abercromby  in   Eg}''pt.      In 
1808,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  to  be  employed  in 
driving  the  French  out  of  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  and  after  a  course  of  the 
most  gallant  and  masterly  description, 
he  fell  at  Corunna,  aged  48,  as  re- 
lated in  the  account  of  the  Peninsular 
War  ;  and  was  buried  there  by  torch- 
light, amid  the  firing  of  tlie  enemy, 
in  the  night  of  January  16th,  1609. 

Gebbaral  Lebrecht  von  Blu- 
CHEB  n742 — 1819)  was  born  at 
RostocK,  in  Mecklenburgh  Schwerin  ; 
in  which  province  his  family  had  been 
established  for  some  centunes,  liavin^ 
given  a  bishop  to  Liibeck  in  the 
thirteenth.  He  entered  the  Swedish 
army  at  fourteen ;  but,  being  taken 
prisoner,  exchanged  the  service,  on 
bis  release,  for  that  of  Prussia,  in 
which  he  continued  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  He  quitted  the  army  on 
the  signing  of  peace,  but  rejoined  it 
(again  in  the  Pnissian  service),  and 
distinguished  himself,  as  a  major- 
general,  by  his  masterly  retreat 
through  Liibeck,  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  1806.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  he  was  once  more  made 
prisoner  by  the  French,  but  was 
exchanged  for  the  due  do  Bellino  ; 
and  he  again  gained  great  credit  for 
his  bravery  and  skill  at  Lutzen,  Leip- 
sic,  and  in  the  driving  of  the  French 
out  of  Germany,  almost  to  the  gates 
of  their  own  capital,  1814.  For  bis 
constant  shouting  his  war-cry  of 
'  Vorwarts'  to  the  troops  during  this 
last  exploit,  he  acquired  among  them 
the  appellation  of  MartehaU  Vor^ 
wttHst   '  Marshal  Forwards  ;*  which 
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B  sdll  the  name  that  Gennaos  delight 
to  nse  in  speaking  of  him.     Towards 
the  dose  of  the  campaien  in  ques- 
tion, the  infinnities  of  old  age  almost 
indnced  the  marshal,  at  one  moment, 
to  abandon  his  command,  and  retire 
into  the  Netherlands ;  but  the  spirit 
triumphed  over  the  flesh,  and,  thoujgh 
anable  to  remain  in   the  saddle  u>r 
the  last  attack  on   Montmartre,  he 
gave  his  orders  with  calmness  and 
precision  from  a  carriage.    His  ap- 
pearance on  thb  occasion  must  have 
taxed  the  gravity  of  his  staff,  how- 
ever difficult   the  task  of  exciting 
laughter  in  a  Prussian  soldier;  for, 
to  protect  his  eyes,  then  in  a  state  of 
violent  inflammation,  the  grisly  ve- 
teran supplied  the  place  of  his  cocked 
hftt  by  a  French  lady's  bonnet  and 
veil!     His  health  totally  prevented 
him  from  sharing  the  triumphal  entry 
of  the  sovereigns  into  Paris ;  and  on 
the  2d  of  April  (1814)  he  resigned 
the  burden  of  his  military  command. 
The  peace  of  Paris,  however,  by 
no  means  satiated  Blucher*s  tbiist  for 
the  humiliation  of  France ;  and  it  is 
well  known  tliat  he  expressed  his  dis- 
like of  it  ver}r  unceremoniously,  even 
to  his  sovereign,  and  openly  blamed 
the  lenity  of  the  allied  monarchs  in 
sparing   the  capital.    '  It  ought  to 
nave  been  ransacked  and  then  burned 
to  the  eround  (he  would  exclaim),  in 
return  for  the  vUlun's  brutal  spoliation 
of  Berlin,  and  his  monstrous  robbery 
of  our  works  of  art  I'     After  enioying 
the  reward  of  his  services  in  the  en- 
thusiastic congratulations  of  London 
(wliither  he  accompanied  tlie  king  of 
Prussia  and  emperor  of  Russia,  on 
the  fell  of  Paris),  and  of  Berlin,  the 
veteran  divided  for  awhile  his  resi- 
dence between  the   latter  city  and 
Breslau ;  at  all  times  and  places  ex- 
haling his  discontent  at  the  conces- 
sions of  the  allies.    Napoleon   he 
now  thought  ousht    to  have   been 
hanged,  instead  of  being  allowed  the 
dignity  of  a  king  even  of  Elbese. 
Unmeasured  in  his  language,  mixing 
freely  in   the  society  of  all  classes, 
and  venting  his  spleen  on  all  diplo- 
buC  especially  on  Harden- 


berg,  he  became,  without  any  per- 
sonal object  of  aggrandisement  or 
political  ambition,  but  in  the  mere 
mdulgence  of  his  ill-humour,  the 
nucleus  of  a  little  '  Fronde,'  calcu*- 
lated  to  offend,  without  influencing, 
the  sovereign  and  his  m inisters .  That 
he  looked  forward  to  another  trial  of 
strength  between  his  countrymen 
and  the  French  is  evident ;  but  it  is 
hardly  possible,  that,  at  his  age,  he 
should  have  contemplated  the  pro- 
bability of  once  more,  in  person, 
directing  the  fortunes  of  the  contest, 
and  of  at  last  feeding  fat  the  ancient 
grudge  he  bore,  not  only  to  Napo- 
leon, but  to  the  whole  French  nation. 
His  speculations  were  more  tlie  ofi^ 
spring  of  his  feelings,  than  of  any 
profound  t>bservation  of  the  political 
state  of  Europe  ;  and  he  might  have 
gone  on  smoking,  gaming,  and  scold- 
ing, without  intemiption,  if  the  great 
event  had  not  occurred,  which  re- 
stored him  to  his  more  legitimate 
vocation.  The  news  of  Napoleon's 
escape,  1815,  found  him  accidentally 
at  Berlin.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
call  on  the  Enelish  ambassador,  to 
twit  him  with  the  negligence  of  his 
countrymen ;  his  next  tu  exhibit 
himself  in  the  principal  street  of  the 
capital  in  his  field-marshal's  uniform, 
— a  significant  hint  to  younger  gene- 
rals, not  to  expect  he  would  concede 
to  them  his  place  in  the  approaching 
fray.  His  nomination  to  that  post 
of  honour  and  danger  soon  ensued^ 
and  his  old  companion  and  adviser, 
Gneisenau,  was  once  more  at  his 
side. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  sketch 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  how 
spiritedly  '  marslial  Vorwarts'  bore 
the  first  attacks  of  the  French,  yet 
was  near  being  defeated  at  Ligny  on 
the  16th  of  June,  1815.  In  that 
conflict  he  had  liis  horse  shot  under 
him,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life, — a  whole  squadron  of  cavalry 
actually  charging  over  him,  as  he  lay 
helpless  on  the  ground.  It  was  only 
by  an  act  of  devotion,  to  which  even 
Froissart  has  furnished  no  parallel 
exploit  of  high  chivalry,   that  his 
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aide-de-camp,  NostiU,  saved  him 
from  destruction.  By  that  faithful 
and  admiring  friend,  the  marshal  was 
conveyed  to  a  cottage,  whence  he 
dictated  his  despatches,  and  issued 
his  orders,  unshaken  in  spirit,  though 
sorely  bruised  in  body.  While  the 
surgeon  was  rubbing  his  contusions, 
he  asked  the  nature  of  the  liniment ; 
and  on  being  told  that  it  was  brandy, 
he  stated  his  opinion  that  an  internal 
application  would  be  far  more  effica- 
cious. This  was  objected  to,  but 
was-  subsequently  allowed  in  the  mi- 
tigated shape  of  champagne ;  and  he 
said  to  the  messenger,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  departing  with  a  de- 
spatch finished  at  the  moment  the 
bottle  was  placed  on  his  table,  *  Tell 
his  majesty,  when  he  asks  about  me, 
dot  ich  hatte  kaU  nachgeimnken,  and 
that  all  will  do  well.*  His  order  of 
the  day  for  the  17th,  after  some  re- 
flections on  the  conduct  of  the  cap 
valry  and  artillery,  (on  whom,  when 
he  had  made  the  fruitless  charge  at 
Uieir  head,  the  French  cavalry,  who 
stood  firm  in  their  ranks,  poured  a 
most  destructive  carbine  fire,  in  the 
manner  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
instead  of  fighting  at  the  sword  point, 
as  now  the  usage,)  concluded  with 
these  words — '  I  shall  lead  you  again 
against  the  enemy :  we  shall  beat 
him— for  we  mutt.*  On  the  defeat 
of  the  French  troops  at  Waterloo, 
on  the  18th,  he  was  created  Furst 
(prince)  of  Wahlstadt  by  his  sove- 
reign. He  did  not,  however,  survive 
this  honour  long.  Hi*  last  illness 
came  upon  him  at  Kriblowitz ;  his 
death-bed  was  attended  by  the  king, 
who  had  ever  regarded  him  i  and  he 
expired  calm  and  resigned,  in  the  arms 
of  his  faithful  Nostitz,  aged  77, 1819. 
(Bliicher  pronounced  ISSeeh^-her,) 

CHAaLES      DUMOURIBZ      (1739  — 

1823),  born  at  Cambrai,  entered  the 
army  early,  and  served  in  Germany 
dunng  the  Seven  Years'  War.  After 
the  peace  of  Paris,  1763,  he  was  for 
many  years  a  wanderer,  joined  the 
French  expedition  against  Corsica, 
1769,  then  acted  as  a  private  emis- 
sary of  Louia  XY.  to  diffcient  coun- 


tries, but  was  at  last  imprisoned  in 
^e  Bastille,  through  the  jealousy  of 
the  ministry,  and  there  kept  until  re- 
leased by  Louis  XYI.  at  his  acces- 
sion. In  1778  he  was  sent  to  Chei^ 
bourg,  to  form  a  great  naval  establish- 
ment connected  with  the  proposed 
invasion  of  England ;  and  he  fur- 
nished the  ministry  with  plans  for 
the  conquest  of  the  islands  of  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  and  Wight.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution  he  took 
the  popular  side,  as  a  Girondist ;  but 
he  soon  became  disgusted  with,  as 
well  as  afraid  of,  the  ultraprevolu- 
tionists,  or  jacobins,  and  was  rejoiced 
to  escape  from  internal  politics  to 
command  the  army  against  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,  in  the  room  of  La 
Fayette.  It  was  then  that  he  made 
tliat  stand  in  the  forest  of  Argonne, 
which,  by  giving  time  to  Kellermann 
and  others  to  come  up  with  fresh 
troops,  and  defeat  the  Prussians  at 
Valmy,  1792,  saved  France  from  an 
invasion,  which  in  all  probability 
would  have  extinguished  the  revolu- 
tion. After  gaining  the  battle  of 
Jeroappes  against  the  Austrians,  and 
taking  great  part  of  Flanders,  Du- 
mounez  was  called  to  Paris  during 
the  king's  trial ;  but  after  the  execu- 
tion, he  returned  to  the  army,  fully 
resolved,  like  Monk  in  the  case  of 
Charles  II.,  to  restore  the  monarchy, 
should  occasion  offer.  Meanwhile, 
entering  Holland,  he  took  Breda  and 
other  towns ;  but  being  checked  by 
the  army  of  tlie  prince  of  Coburg, 
he  gladly  entered  into  secret  nego- 
ciations  with  the  prince,  and  retreated 
to  St  Armand,  within  the  French 
frontier,  March,  1793.  When  cen- 
sured by  tlie  Convention,  he  can- 
didly declared,  that  a  republic  was 
but  another  name  for  anarchy,  and 
that  he  would  alone  support  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy  of  1791 ;  and 
upon  some  of  the  members  repairing 
to  St.  Armand  to  seize  him,  he  sent 
them  under  guard,  to  be  detained  as 
hostages.  His  design  now  was  to 
march  upon  Paris;  but  finding  his 
soldiers  unwilling  to  proceed  thither, 
he  retired  firomcQHuiiyid*   TheAtis- 
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trails,  however,  did  not  relish  his 
]^  of  a  constitutional  monarchy ; 
»  that*  regeurded  with  coldness  by 
them,  bated  by  the  royalists,  and  de- 
nounced by  the  Convention,  even  to 
the  offer  of  900,000  francs  for  bis 
b^d,  he  once  more  became  a  wan- 
derer, till,  in  1805,  he  obtained  leave 
from  the  British  ministry  to  settle  in 
England.  There  the  remainder  of 
his  days  was  spent  in  literary  pur^ 
sails,  especially  in  writing  his  own 
memoiis;  and  he  died  at  Turville 
Park,  near  Henley,  aged  84,  1828. 

Josephine  de  la  PAOEaiE  (1768— 
1814),  the  first  wife  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  was  born  in  Martinique. 
While  very  young  her  father  took 
her  to  France,  to  marry  her  to  the 
Tiscount  Beauhamais.  Josephine, 
in  the  prime  of  her  beauty,  and  still 
more  adorned  bv  tliat  peculiar  grace 
whidi  distinguished  her  through  life, 
had  what  was  then  called  *  great  suc- 
cess' at  court.  She  bore  the  viscount 
tvo  children,  Eugene  and  Hortense. 
Her  husband  was  known  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution,  as  an  advo- 
otte  of  constitutional  principles  ;  but 
the  fury  of  terrorism  increased,  and 
he  who  had  valiantly  defended  what 
he  supposed  to  be  France,  at  the 
bead  of  its  armies,  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  executed.  Josephine  also 
was  included  in  the  list  of^  proscrip- 
tion ;  but  the  death  of  her  husband 
reduced  her  to  such  a  state  of  inca^ 
pacity,  that  she  could  not  be  removed ; 
and  to  this  circumstance  she  owed  her 
ocape  from  the  sca^old.  Robespierre 
at  length  perbhed,and  the  vioountess 
was  delivered  from  prison  by  Tallien, 
who  was  never  forgotten  by  her,  nor 
by  Eugene,  from  idiom  he  received  a 
considerable  pension  till. his  death. 
Josephine  was  indebted  to  Barras  for 
the  restoration  of  a  part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  her  husband ;  and  at  his 
house,  after  the  13th  Vendemiaire, 
she  met  general  Buonaparte,  who  had 
previously  taken  an  interest  in  her 
on  the  foJJowing  account.  The  dis- 
armiDg  of  the  citizens  having  been 
decreed,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  pr^ 
seated  himself  to  Buonaparte^  and 
with  great  earnestness  demanded  the 


sword  of  his  father.  That  boy  was 
Eusene;  and  Buonaparte,  touched 
by  his  filial  zeal,  was  desirous  to  see 
his  mother,  to  whom  he  immediately 
became  attached.  He  married  her  in 
1796;  She  followed  the  hero  of 
Italy ;  and  her  wbole  subsequent  life 
was  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  Napoleon,  at  whose  side  she 
stood  like  a  good  genius.  She  had 
considerable  influence  over  him  ;  and 
his  letters  to  her  are  proofi  both  of 
her  amiable  character,  and  of  his 
warm  attachment  to  her.  She  was 
always  benevolent,  and  ever  accessi- 
ble to  such  as  sought  protection  or 
mercy  from  the  emperor  through  her. 
When  Napoleon  became  desirous  of 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Francis  of 
Austria,  she  felt  it  deeply ;  yet  had 
she  firmness  enough  to  consent  to 
wliat  he  thought  best  for  France  and 
for  himself,  and  to  be  divorced  from 
him.  She  retired  to  her  beautiful 
seat  of  Malmaison,  with  the  title  of 
empress-qneen-dowager ;  and  thither 
the  respect  and  love  of  all  the  better 
French  foUowed  her.  She  was 
doomed  to  see  the  destruction  of 
that  throne  on  which  she  had  once 
sat,  1814.  The  emperor  Alexander 
of  Russia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
but  particularlv  the  former,  showed 
their  respect  for  her  virtues  by  re- 
peated visits  to  Malmaison ;  but  the 
fate  of  her  quondam  husband  undei^ 
mined  her  strength  ;  and  having  ex- 
posed herself,  while  in  a  feeble  state 
of  health,  by  walking  on  a  chilly  day 
with  the  emperor  Alexander,  she 
was  seized  witn  a  pleurisy,  and  died, 
aged  51,  May  29th,  1814.  Her  last 
words  were,  'L'ile  d'Elbe  f— Napo- 
leon I'  Josephine  was  handsome  ; 
her  figure  was  elegant  and  majestic; 
and  all  her  movements  were  full  of 
grace  ;  but  her  greatest  charms  were 
a  religious  conduct,  and  an  unchange- 
able goodness  of  heart.  Her  virtues, 
however,  place  the  character  of  her 
'  expedient'  husband  in  the  worst  of 
lights. 

Gilbert  MottieRi  Marqitis  x>£ 

LA  Paybtti  (1757—1884),  born  at 

Chevagnac,  in  the  now  Haute  Loire, 

1  adopt^  republican  notions  from  his 
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very  cradle;  and  thoush  offered  a 
place  at  court  by  the  relations  of  his 
wife  (of  the  family  of  Noialles 
d*Ayen),  he  preferred  meddling  in 
the  American  revolution.  With  that 
view  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
radical  philosopher,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, armed  a  vessel  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  landed  at  Charleston  in 
April,  1777.  He  fought  as  a  volun- 
teer at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  on 
the  11  til  of  September,  1777,  and 
was  wounded.    Congress  having  now 

given  him  a  brevet  of  major-general, 
e  served  in  the  north  under  Wash- 
ington's orders,  and  was  at  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  in  June,  1778:  and 
he  afterwards  received  the  tlianks  of 
congress,  and  the  present  of  a  valua- 
ble sword.  In  1 779  he  returned  to 
France,  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try having  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  states ; 
and  he  obtained  assistance  in  money 
and  men,  with  which  he  returned  to 
America.  In  1780,  he  commanded 
the  advanced  guard  of  Washington's 
army  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  Vir- 
ginia, against  lord  Comwallis.  Be- 
ing joined  by  Washington  and  Ro- 
chambeau,  he  contributed  to  the 
operations  in  consequence  of  which 
lord  Comwallis  was  obliged  to  ca^- 
pitulate  at  York-town.  After  the 
surrender  of  Comwallis,  he  returned 
to  France  for  fresh  reinforcements ; 
but  the  peace  of  1783  prevented  his 
sailing  back  to  America.  Having 
tlius  helped  to  get  a  foreign  people 
through  their  revolution  successfully, 
he  next  resolved  to  try  his  skill  in  the 
same  way  in  his  own  country ;  and 
in  1787,  being  returned  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  of  Notables,  he  advo- 
cated die  abolition  of  lettres  de 
cachet  and  state^prisons ;  and  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  the  protestants 
of  France,  who  were  still  labouring 
under  civil  disabilities.  He  also 
promoted  the  convocation  of  the 
States  General,  of  which  assem- 
bly he  was  returned  a  member. 
In  this  capacity  he  seconded  Mi- 
rabeau'fl   motion    for  the  removal 


of  the  military  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital;  and  in  July, 
1 789^  he  proposed  the  first  declara- 
tion of  rights,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  following  constitution.  In 
the  same  month,  being  appointed 
commandant-general  of  raris^  he  or- 
ganized the  national  guard,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  soldiers  a  tri- 
coloured  cockade,  namely,  blue  and 
red,  the  colours  of  the  commune  of 
Paris,  and  wltite,  the  colour  of  the 
lilies  of  France :  and  these  became 
thenceforth  the  national  colours.  On 
the  15th  of  October  of  that  year,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  national 
guard  to  Versailles,  where  a  tumultu- 
ous multitude  had  preceded  him  ; 
and  brought  thence  the  alarmed 
Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  to  Paris. 
Something  like  sympathy  for  the 
danffer  of  his  king  now  prompted 
La  Fayette  to  adopt  less  levelling 
opinions,  and  to  express  himself  fa- 
vourable to  monarchy,  if  •  well  re- 
strained.' W  ith  this  change  of  views, 
he,  in  the  Assembly,  afler  voting  for 
the  suppression  of  the  hereditaty 
nobility,  supported  the  proposal  for 
'  a  constitutional  monarchy ;'  and 
even  when  the  king  had  been  ar- 
rested in  his  flight,  and  brought  back 
from  Varennes,  he  proposed  his  resto- 
ration to  the  regal  office,  provided  he 
would  swear  to  a  specified  consti- 
tution. Upon  this,  the  republican 
party  broke  forth  into  insurrection ; 
an  hneuie  which  La  Fayette  and  the 
national  guards  put  down  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  The  war  of  the 
first  coalition  having  begira,  La  Fay- 
ette was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Flanders ;  and  he  de- 
feated the  allies  at  Philippeville  and 
Mauberge.  He  was,  however,  hated 
by  the  jacobins  at  Paris,  and  mis- 
trusted by  the  court ;  and  so  mo- 
narchical had  he  become  in  1792,  that 
he  demanded  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly the  punishment  of  the  out- 
rages committed  against  the  king  at 
the  Tuileries  on  the  20th  of  June. 
But  the  republican  party  was  already 
preponderating  in  that  oligarchy ;  and 
La  Fayette  found  that  Se  was  not 
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si£e  in  PSaris.     It  is  said  that  he  then 
pfopooed  to  the  king  and  royal  fa- 
aD  J,  to  take  shelter  in  his  camp  at 
C<»np»fe^e  ;  hut  his  advice  was  re* 
iected  by  JLouis,  or  rather  hy  those 
iroand  fahn,  who  placed  all  their  con- 
hdence    in    the  dake  of  Brunswick 
sod  tbe  :pTU9Biaiis.    On  the  dOth  of 
Itiae,   tbe  jacohins  of  Paris  burned 
La  Fayette    in   effigy  ;  and  he  was 
Kioti  after  outlawed,  and  obliged  to 
cross  tbe  frontiers  with  a  few  friends. 
His  intention  was  to  repair  to  some 
seutxal  country ;  but  he  was  arrested 
'&T  the  Anstrians,  and  carried  to  the 
fdrtzesa  of  Olmutz,  in  MoraTia,  where 
bis   wile    and    daughter  soon  after 
joiiied   him,    to  console  him  in  his 
confinement.      He  remained  in  pri- 
son for  ^ve  years,  and  was  released  at 
bst  by  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio; 
bat  not  wproving  of  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  Directory,  he  repaired 
to  Hamburg,  and  did  not  return  to 
Prance  till  after  the  1 9th  Brumaire, 
1 799.      Here  be  found  himself  again 
io  opposition  to  Buonaparte's  ambi- 
tion ;    and  after  voting  against  the 
consulship  lor  life,  he  retired  to  the 
country,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
agricultural   pursuits.     In    1815  he 
w^  returned  to  the  house  of  repre- 
eentatives,  convoked  by  Napoleon  on 
1  his  return  from  Elba;  and  when  the 
allied    troops  had  compelled  a  disso- 
lutioo  of  the  new  *  legislative  assem- 
Uy/    lie   protested  against  that  vio- 
lence, and  retired  to  his  country  resi- 
den<:e  at  L*agrange.    In  1824  he  went 
on  a  wisit  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  ^«ras  received  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm in  every  department  of  the 
Union.     In  18d0«  being  in  the  house 
of  deputies,  he  was  foremost  among 
ihc   members  who  resisted  the  or- 
donnances  of  Charles  X.  as  arbitrary. 
He     even,    republican    once    more, 
cadled  out  the  national  guards ;  and, 
putting  himself  at  their  head,  he  pro- 
posed Louis  Philippe,  due  d'Orleans, 
as  king  of  the  French,— stating  his 

t  conviction,  that  a  monarchy,  based 
on  popular  institutions,  was  the  go- 
▼erament  beit  suited  to  France. 
When  to  sa^€Stion,  however,  had 
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been  adopted,  and  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans had  been  called  to  the  throne, 
he  soon  quarrelled  with  the  king  of 
his  own  choice,  opposed  as  he  was 
to  all  Louis  Philippe's  views  of  both 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  ;  and  he 
was  rapidly  descending  to  his  original 
ultra  sentiments,  when  death  seized 
him,  in  his  78th  year,  1834. 

Gaspar  Mongb  (1746—1818),  re- 
nowned as  a  mathematician,  was  bom 
at  Beaune,  and  made  such  progress 
among  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory  at 
Lyon,  that  at  sixteen  he  became  a 
teacher.  In  1780  he  removed  to 
Paris,  and  lectured  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences ;  and  when  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  he  regarded  the 
regeneration  of  France  as  certain. 
Through  the  influence  of  Condorcet, 
he  was  made  minister  of  the  marine, 
1792  ;  and  he  held  at  the  same  time 
the  portfolio  of  minister  of  war,  dur^ 
ing  the  absence  of  general  Servan 
with  the  army.  He  thus  became  a 
member  of  the  executive  council  of 
government,  in  which  quality  he 
signed  the  order  for  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  Shortly  after,  he  re- 
signed his  functions,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  exposed  to  the  per- 
secution of  the  ruling  party  of  the 
jacobins,  against  which  he  success- 
fully defended  himself.  He  was  then 
employed,  together  with  other  men 
of  science,  in  improving  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder,  and  otherwise 
augmenting  the  military  resources  of 
the  country  ;  and,  together  with  Ber- 
thoUetancl  Guyton  Morveau,  he  prin- 
cipally contributed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Polytechnic  school  In 
1796  he  was  commissioned  to  go  to 
Italy,  and  collect  the  treasures  of  art 
and  science  from  the  countries  con- 
quered by  the  French ;  and  the  la- 
bours of  Monge  and  his  colleagues 
gave  rise  to  the  splendid  assemblage 
of  works  of  taste  and  genius,  wbich 
for  a  time  ornamented  the  halls  of 
the  Louvre.  In  1798  he  went  with 
Buonaparte  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
again  employed  in  the  service  of  sci- 
ence. On  his  return  to  France,  he 
resumed  his  functions  as  professor  at 
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the  Polytechnic  school,  in  the  success 
of  which  he  greatly  interested  himself. 
The  attachment  which  he  on  various 
occasions  manifested  to  Buonaparte, 
led  to  his  being  nominated  a  member 
of  the  senate,  on  the  first  formation 
of  that  body ;  and  the  emperor  fur- 
ther made  him  count  of  Pelusium  (!) 
and  gave  him,  on  setting  out  for 
Russia,  a  far  more  tangible  proof  of 
his  affection-~200,000  francs.  The 
hU  of  his  benefactor  involved  Monge 
in  misfortune;  and  after  beins  ex- 
pelled the  Institute,  1816,  and  de- 
{)rived  of  all  his  employments,  he 
ost  his  reason,  and  died,  aged  72, 
1818.  *La  G^om^trie  Descriptive^ 
is  the  most  talented  work  of  Monge ; 
but  his  practical  treatises  have  been 
made  great  use  of  by  engineers  of  all 
nations. 

Edmund  Bueke  (1780—1797), 
son  of  an  attorney  at  Carlow  in  Ire- 
land, was  bom  there ;  and,  after  gra- 
duating at  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  Lon- 
don. He  some  time  lived  by  his 
pen  ;  and  his  *  Essay  on  the  Sublime,' 
introduced  him  at  once  to  the  circle 
of  the  learned.  Dodsley,  at  his  sug- 
gestion, commenced  his  Annual  Re^ 
gister,  1758,  which  is  to  this  day  con- 
tinued by  Messrs.  Rivington.  In 
the  Rockingham  administration  he 
held  office ;  but,  as  a  member  of  the 
commons,  he  constantly  attacked  Mr. 
Pitt,  especially  on  the  regency  ques- 
tion, and  was  at  first  a  warm  admirer 
of  the  French  revolution.  Upon 
the  destruction  of  the  French  mon- 
archy, however,  he  altered  his  tone, 
published  his  *  Reflections'  on  the 
event,  separated  from  his  party,  and 
zealously  supported  Mr.  Pitt.  His 
accusation  of  Mr.  Hastinra  is  the 
only  blot  on  his  political  coaracter : 
as  a  private  man,  he  was  aflfable, 
benevolent,  exemplaiy  in  all  duties, 
religious  and  moral,  and  dignified  in 
demeanour.  As  an  author,  Burke 
will  ever  hold  rank  among  the  most 
accurate  critics,  for  his  elegant  and 
philosophical  work  '  On  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful'    He  died  1797,  aged 
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Richard  Bbinslst  Shbrida 
(1751—1616),  son  of  Thomas  Shei 
dan,  the  celebrated  lecturer  on  eh 
eutioD,  was  born  in  Dublin,  but  sei 
for  education  to  Eton.  Thence  Y 
was  removed,  on  account  of  his  pt 
rent's  embairassments,  at  eighteen 
but  he  soon  aft^r  entered  himself  i 
the  Middle  Temple,  with  a  view  I 
the  bar.  His  briefs,  however,  whe 
called  to  plead,  were  lamentably  fev 
and  for  subsistence  he  began  writin 
for  the  stage ;  and  it  is  almost  neec 
less  to  say,  that  his '  Rivals,' '  Duennt 
and  *  School  for  Scandal,'  speed  i  I 
gained  him  high  reputation  as  wc 
as  wealth.  Having  bought,  in  coi 
junction  with  two  others,  Garrick 
share  in  the  patent  of  managemer 
of  Dnirv-lane  theatre,  the  propert 
qualified  him  for  a  seat  in  parlii 
ment ;  and  entering  the  lists  again: 
lord  North,  his  oratory  was  so  powei 
ful,  that  when  diat  lord  resigned,  h 
wa&  made  under  war-secretary.  H 
held  office  in  the  coalition  ;  and,  upo 
its  dissolution,  became  the  violcr 
opponent  of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  the  m 
peachment  of  Hastings  he  sided  wit 
Burke;  and  his  eloquence  on  tha 
occasion  has  been  considered  one  < 
the  most  able  of  oratorical  cflbrti 
Notwithstanding  his  marriage  with 
woman  of  fortune,  a  post  of  12,000i 
a  year  from  the  crown,  and  his  shar 
in  Drury-lane,  Sheridan,  being  whollj 
improvident,  became  at  length  tfal 
tenant  of  a  gaol.  He  died  I8H 
aged  sixty-five. 

As  a  dramatic  author,  Sheridan  j 
at  the  head  of  that  department  ti 
comedy  which  exhibits  the  vices  c 
ftshionable  society  in  its  eveij-d^ 
commerce,  its  deceptions,  intrigued 
slanders,  and  detractions ;  and  tl:^ 
'School  for  Scandal'  is  his  mastei 
piece. 

As  an  orator,  Sheridan  was  ei 
traordinary  for  variety  and  force 
and  in  the  anathemas  of  vengeanoJ 
or  in  bursts  of  anger,  scarcely  air 
English  speaker  ever  equalled  hini 
Pitt's  eloquence  was  more  accurate 
copious,  and  better  arranged :  it  w^ 
umfonnly  impreisiye^  while  his  powe 
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ia  siieasm  wat  equal  to  Sheridan's 
^  in  angiy  denundatioo.  Fox 
m  superior  in  argumentative  force : 
^is  reasoning  facidcies  were  always 
^^t  io  full  action  daring  his 
^weehes ;  and  so  closely  did  he  con- 
ii£X  in  this  way,  that  he  pursued  his 
^fflseqiient,  link  by  link,  to  the  very 
nd  of  the  chain  of  deductions.  As 
3  nere  speaker*  he  was  inferior  to 
Pitt,  Burke,  and  Sheridan.  Burke 
TiswhoUv  different  from  the  three 
satioDed.  He  often  reasoned  ill, 
i^v  desultorily  from  one  subject  to 
Bother;  and  when  he  wished  to 
*xose  or  condemn,  lost  both  temper 
30(1  manners  ;  but  his  diction  was  so 
^ti  and  varied,  his  vivacity  and  ra- 
pidJtT  90  extraordinary,  and  bis  genius 
*o  marked,  that  his  hearers  thought 
il>«nselTes  convinced,  when  they 
yere  only  dazzled.  In  a  word,  while 
Sheridan,  by  passionate  declamation, 
«ald  rouse  the  slumbering  spirit  of 
ais  asditors,  Burke  could  urge  them 
torvard  to  scenes  of  daring  action  : 
«d  while  Fox  could  convince  his 
cearers  by  irresistible  appeals  to  their 
reasoning  fiiculties,  Pitt,  by  his  sober, 
%ufied,  and  sensible  exhortations, 
<:^uld  lead  them  on  to  prudent  re- 
^TCS)  and  thence  to  generous  and 
noble,  but  judicious  dec^s. 

Joseph  Lagrange  (1786—1818), 
»as  bom  at  Turin,  and  at  the  early 
^^^ofsUteen  was  made  professor  of 
^^  anillery-school  there.  Joining 
htt  pupils,  who  were  mostly  older 
tban  himself,  he  originated  the  acade- 
!»;?  of  Turin ;  and  in  the  first  volume 
fi  its  tnnsacriona,  made  himself 
^^^  by  hb  applicarion  of  the 
theoiy  of  recurring  consequences,  and 
loe  doctrine  of  chances,  to  the  differ^ 
eniial  calculus.  Euler  was  so  as- 
toDished  at  his  calculations  of  the 
n»otions  of  fluids,  and  his  remarks 
J^  vibration,  that  he  caused  him  to 
w  chosen  a  member  of  the  Beriin 
^emy;  and  he  ultimately  became 
^^MTecior  in  physics.  On  the  death 
^Frederick  the  Great,  Lagrange 
'^me  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
socnces  at  Paris  ;  and  although  the 
Solution  alarmed  him,  he  was,  on 


the  settlement  of  the  institutions^ 
made  professor  of  the  polytedinie 
school,  and  laden  with  honours  by 
Buonaparte.  He  died,  1818,  aged  77. 

The  dbtinctive  mark  of  Lagrange's 
genius  consists  in  the  unity  and 
grandeur  of  his  views.  His  pnncipal 
work,  '  Mecanique  Analytique,'  re- 
fers all  the  laws  of  equilibnum  and 
motion  to  a  sinele  principle;  and, 
what  is  not  less  admirable,  it  submits 
them  to  a  single  method  of  calcula* 
tion,  of  which  he  was  himself  the 
inventor.  All  his  mathematical  com- 
positions are  remarkable  for  that  ele» 
gance,  symmetry  of  form,  and  gene- 
rality of  method,  which  constitute 
tlie  perfection  of  the  analytic  style. 

JoHANN  Lunwio  Burckharot, 
bom  at  Lausanne,  studied  at  Leipsic 
and  Gottingen,  and  visited  England 
in  1806,  to  offer  his  services  to  the 
society  of  African  discovery.  When 
they  were  accepted,  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge to  study  Arabic,  and  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  medicine  and  sui^ 
gery ;  and  in  March,  1809,  he  sailed 
for  Malta,  and  thence  proceed^  to 
Aleppo,  where  he  assumed  the  cha^ 
racter  of  a  Mussulman,  and  adopted 
the  name  of  Ibrahim.  After  a  stay 
of  three  years  in  Syria,  he  visited 
Nubia,  whence  he  crossed  the  Red 
Sea;  and  after  visitine  Mecca  and 
Medina,  arrived  in  Cairo  in  June, 
1815.  The  following  spring  he  took 
a  journey  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  on 
his  return  to  Cairo,  he  proposed  to 
join  one  of  the  trading  caravans  to 
Timbuctoo ;  but  while  waiting  for 
tlie  departure  of  the  caravan,  which 
was  delayed  on  account  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country,  he  was 
seized  with  dysentery,  ana  died  at 
Cairo,  ased  82.  His  travels  have 
been  published,  and  are  still  very 
popular  in  England. 

Contemporaries. — Thoxas  Har- 
OT  (1769—1889),  son  of  Joshua 
Hardy,  esq.,  of  Portisham,  Dorset, 
entered  the  navy  at  a  very  early 
period  of  his  life,  and  was  captain  of 
lord  Nelson's  flM-ship,  the  Victory, 
at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  In  his 
arms  the  illustrious  hero  died ;  and 
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after  he  had  carried  the  banner  of 
emblems  at  his  splendid  funeral,  he 
was  made  a  baronet  by  George  IIL, 
honoured  with  various  commands, 
and  finally  appointed  i^vemor  of 
Greenwich  hospital.  Sir  Thomas 
died,  aged  70,  1839.  Matthew 
Grbgory  Lewis,  son  of  a  Jamaica 
proprietor,  who  was  undersecretary 
at  war,  was  bom  in  London,  and 
educated  at  Westminster  school ;  on 
quitting  which  he  travelled  in  Ger- 
many, and  caught  that  spirit  of  ter- 
rific description  so  peculiarly  the 
characteristic  of  German  novelists. 
Commencing  romance-writer  on  his 
return,  Mr.  Lewis  produced  his 
'Monk,'  'Tales  of  Terror,'  'CastleSpec- 
tre,'and  other  harrowing  narratives, 
too  well  known  by  the  readers  of 
such  works  to  need  description  ;  and 
of  which  it  is  enough  to  sa^,  tliat 
while  thev  evince  the  inventive  ge- 
nius of  the  autlior,  they  too  often 
display  bad  taste  and  licentiousness. 
His  *  Bravo  of  Venice,'  a  translation 
from  the  German,  is  free  from  the 
latter  cliarges  ;  but  then  the  work  is 
not  his  own.  His  most  talented 
original  production  is  '  The  Monk,* 
the  popularity  of  which  obtained  him 
the  epitliet  of  '  Monk  Lewis.'  Mr. 
Lewis  sat  in  parliament,  but  rarely 
spoke  ;  and  he  died  at  sea,  when  on 
a  voyage  home  from  his  West  India 
possessions,  aged  45,  1818.  James 
Lackington  (1746 — 1815),  born  at 
Wellington,  Somersetshire,  was  son 
of  a  poor  shoemaker,  and  apprenticed 
to  his  father*s  trade.  After  falline 
among  the  methodists,  he  was  turned 
to  more  worldly  pursuits  by  the  oc- 
currence of  an  election  at  Taunton, 
where  one  of  the  parliamentary  can- 
didates bought  him  out  of  his  inden- 
tures. He  was  for  some  subsequent 
years  a  dissipated  character,  till  he 
married,  1770,  and  with  his  wife  re- 
moved to  London,  1778— his  whole 
property,  on  his  arrival  there,  con- 
sisting of.  half-a-crown.  From  being 
a  journeyman  shoemaker  he  turned 
book-stall  keeper,  with  a  capital  of 
5/.,  1774;  and  from  buying  small 
quantities  of  secondhand  books,  he 


rose  to  be  able  to  purchase  wh^ 
libraries,  reversions  of  editions,  al 
to  contract  with  authors  for  th^ 
works.  His  business  at  length  ^ 
abled  him  to  live  in  style.  lie  hi 
married  a  second  wife,  a  com  pie 
'  book-worm,'  without  being  a  blu 
stocking ;  one  who  read  from  mor 
ing  till  niehty  and  again  from  nigl 
until  bredc  of  day.  '  I  now  dl 
covered  (writes  he  in  his  memoir 
himself)  that  lodgings  in  the  count 
were  very  healthy.  The  year  aft< 
my  country  lodging  was  transform^ 
into  a  country  house  i  and,  in  anothi 
year,  the  inconveniences  attending 
stage-coach  were  remedied  by  a  chi 
riot.'  He  assures  his  readers,  roori 
over,  that  he  found  the  whole  of  w)i^ 
he  was  possessed  of  in  '  small  profit 
bound  by  industry,  and  clasped  \\ 
economy.'  In  1792  the  annual  pn 
ftU  of  his  business  were  5000/.  \ 
1798  he  retired  from  business,  i 
favour  of  Mr.  George  Lackingtoi 
his  cousin,  who  kept  up  the  larg 
establishment  in  Finsbury-square  f(j 
many  years ;  and  he  finally  residd 
on  a  large  estate  he  had  bought  ii 
Budleigh  Sulterton,  Devon,  when 
he  rejoined  the  methodists  (aft6 
abusing  them  in  his  autobiography] 
and  where  he  died,  aged  69,  181 J 

CONSTANTINE     CODNT     DE      VoLNEl 

(1755—1820),  was  born  in  Britanny^ 
and  on  coming  to  his  small  patrj 
mony,  he  indulged  his  taste  for  trq 
vel.  Ader  examining  Egypt  an< 
Syria,  he  resided  some  time  in  \ 
Maronite  convent  on  Mount  Liba 
nus,  studying  the  oriental  tongues 
and  he  then  returned  to  France,  t< 
publish  the  result  of  his  labours.  Oc 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionj 
Volney,  as  a  deputy  for  AjiioUy  em- 
braced the  liberal  cause ;  and  in  1791, 
appeared  his  '  Ruines,'  a  deistical 
work  on  the  revolutions  of  empires, 
which  was  soon  after  practicall) 
answered  by  the  horrible  reign  ol 
Robespierre,  which  it  contributed  to 
bring  on,  and  wherein  Volnev  was 
imprisoned,  and  with  much  di£cuU^ 
escaped  with  his  life.  From  this 
period  he  was  for  a  while  sileoti 
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taa^t  histofy,  and  Tisited  America, 
viiCTe  WashingtcNi  received  him  with 
^leodship.  Napoleon,  on  his  eleva- 
£100,  did  not  like  his  anti-monarchi- 
cal {HindpleSy  so  that  he  never  ob- 
tained prefermeot  during  his  rule; 
bst  OQ  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
boos,  1814^  he  wa^  singularly  enough, 
cQostitnt^  a  peer ;  from  which  mo- 
seat  he  constantly  argued  on  the 
iiiieTBl  side*  as  formerly,  until  his 
^eceasc^  aged  65,  1820.  Jean  de 
FtoaiAH  (1755—1794),  a  novel  and 
^iraioatic  writer  of  France,  was  bom 
s  bis  fiither*s  chateau  in  Languedoc, 
and  through  his  kinsman  Voltaire, 
became  page  to  the  due  de  Pen- 
ibieTre^  who  encouraged  his  taste  for 
literature.  His  first  work  was  <  Gra- 
iatbea  ^  and  a  succession  of  novels, 
pkys,  aod  fables,  soon  rendered  him 
bighly  popular.  During  the  reign  of 
Robespierre,  he  was  imprisoned,  for 
having  affixed  to  his  'Numa  Pom- 
pile*  (the  production  by  which  he  is 
best  known  in  England)  some  verses 
in  praise  of  the  unhappy  Marie  An- 
lotoette  ;  and  soon  aJfler  his  release, 
which  occurred  not  till  tlie  ty- 
rant's deaUi,  be  fell  into  a  decline, 
which  terminated  his  life  at  the  age 
of  39,  1794.  The  pastorri  romances 
of '  Estelle*  and  <  Galathea'  have  fully 
established  Florian*s  fame ;  and  all 
his  works  are  remarkable  for  their 
good  moral  feeling  and  benevolent 
spirit.  McLHAa  Rao  Holkae,  a 
Mahratta  soldier,  became  known  for 
his  conquests,  as  the  general  of  the 
first  Peshwa  of  that  Indian  district, 
and  whom,  before  his  death  in  1766, 
he  bad  almost  supplanted,  as  chief  of 
Malwa.  His  nephew,  Tuckagee 
Holkar,  succeeded,  and  nearly  ob- 
tained all  the  Mahratta  district ;  and 
the  latter  dying  in  1797,  left  four 
SODS,  whose  patrimony  was  usurped 
for  a  time  by  Scindia,  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  Mahratta  chiefe.  In 
1802,  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  the  third 
son,  an  able,  brave,  unscrupulous 
soldier  of  fortune,  defeated  Scindia, 
and  re-established  himself  in  Malwa. 
Tlic  marquis  Wellesley,  then  gover- 
nor-general, refused^  however,  to  re- 


cognise hb  title,  and  in  1804  com- 
menced a  war  against  him,  which 
was  terminated,  at  the  end  of  1605, 
by  a  peace  more  favourable  than 
Holkar  had  reason  to  expect,  and 
which  left  to  him  the  greater  part  of 
his  dominions.  The  violence  of  his 
temper  ultimately  grew  into  madness, 
and  the  last  three  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  close  confinement :  he 
died  in  1811.  When  he  was  placed 
under  restraint,  his  son,  four  years 
old,  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  succeeded 
to  the  nominal  authority;  all  real 
power  being  of  course  in  the  hands 
of  one  or  two  ministers.  A  wretched 
anarchy  ensued ;  but  after  the  final 
overtlirow  of  the  Mahratta  power  in 
1818,  Mulhar  was  suffered  to  retain 
a  small  portion  of  hb  dominions,  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Englbh. 
SiaRiCHAEO  WoRSLEY  (1751 — 1805), 
born  in  the  ble  of  Wight,  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  in  hb  eighteenth 
year,  and  soon  after  visited  the  con- 
tinent ;  where  he  cultivated  his  taste 
for  antiquities  by  the  study  of  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Rome,  and  made 
some  large  purchases  of  statues,  mar- 
bles, and  other  articles  of  virtik, 
which,  on  hb  return  to  England,  it 
formed  his  principal  amusement  to 
cbssifv  and  arrange.  Sir  Richard 
publbned  a  '  History  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,*  and  was  about  the  person  of 
king  George  111.,  as  comptroller  of 
the  royal  household.  Joseph  Weight 
(1734—1797),  a  celebrated  painter, 
usually  styled  *  Wright  of  Derby,* 
was  born  in  that  town.  He  visited 
Italy,  where  he  made  great  advances 
in  his  profession,  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1755,  and  was  elected  an  as- 
sociate of  the  royal  academy.  His 
later  pictures  were  chiefly  landscapes, 
which  are  much  admired  for  elegance 
of  outline,  and  judicious  management 
of  light  and  shade.  He  fell  a  victim 
to  unwearied  attention  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  died  of  a  decline.  Philip 
Hackkrt  (1787  —  1806),  a  distin- 
guished German  landscape-painter. 
Catherine  of  Russia  having  employed 
him  to  paint  the  two  battles  of 
Tschesme,  count  Orlov,  in  order  to 
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enable  the  artist  to  form  a  correct 
notion  of  the  explosion  of  a  vessel, 
caused  a  Russian  frigate  to  be  blown 
up  in  his  presence.  The  singularity 
or  this  model,  many  months  before 
spoken  of  in  all  the  European  papers, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  increase 
the  fame  of  the  picture.  GiaoLASfo 
TiBABOBcni  (1781 — 1794),  was  born 
at  Bergamoi  and  was  distinguished 
for  love  of  learning  and  unwearied 
application  even  in  early  youth.  He 
prevailed  on  his  father  to  let  him,  at 
fifteen,  commence  his  novitiate  at 
Genoa,  with  a  view  to  the  priest- 
hood ;  and  on  its  expiration,  after  the 
usual  period  of  two  years,  he  was 
directed  to  give  instruction  for  five 
years  in  the  lower  schools  of  Milan, 
and  afterwards  in  Novara.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  rhetoric  at  Milan,  in  the 
university  of  firera ;  and  in  this  situ- 
ation he  distinguished  himself^  not 
only  as  a  teacher,  but  as  an  author. 
Several  works  of  deep  research  and 
uncommon  solidity  obtained  for  him 
an  offer  of  the  place  of  librarian  to 
Francis  III.  of  Modene.  Tiraboschi 
made  use  of  the  valuable  resources 
thus  placed  at  his  command,  to  com- 
pose his  celebrated  work,  *Storia 
della  Litteratura  Italiana,'  which  ap- 
peared successively  in  fourteen  vo- 
lumes. This  production,  which,  in 
extent  of  learning,  accuracy,  com- 
pleteness, and  style,  has  scarcely  an 
equal,  extends  from  the  commence- 
ment of  intellectual  cultivation  iu 
Italy,  to  the  year  1700 ;  and  it  excites 
so  much  the  more  wonder  at  the 
quantity  and  value  of  its  contents,  as 
it  was  completed  in  the  short  space 
of  ten  years ;  during  which  the  author 
alio  found  time,  as  if  for  recreation, 
to  produce  various  other  works,  all 
highly  distinguished  in  their  kind. 
He  died  a  sacrifice  to  incessant  ap- 
plication, aged  68, 1794.  John  Joa- 
chim EscHiKBaao  (1748^1820)  was 
bom  at  Hamburg,  went  to  Bruns- 
wick as  a  tutor,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship  in  the  Carolinum 
there,  an  office  which  he  filled  till 
his  death.    Germany  is  indebted  to 


him  for  an  acquaintance  with  mai 
pood  English  writers ;  and  much  Tali 
IS  set  on  his  translation  into  Germs 
of  Sliakspeare.  He  died  aged  7 
Aloys,  Baeon  von  Reding  (1755- 
1816\  became  a  celebrated  gener 
and  landamman  of  the  Swiss.  C] 
the  invasion  of  his  countty  by  it 
French  in  1796,  he  was  at  the  faec 
of  the  troops  raised  for  its  defeoo 
and  gained  several  advantages,  e 
pecially  at  Morgarten,  over  the  en< 
my ;  but  his  forces  being  unequal  I 
the  contest,  he  was  at  length  con 
pelled  to  submission.  He  afterwarc 
nad  a  considerable  share  in  the  con 
motions  every  now  and  then  raised  t 
recover  independence,  and  was  i 
1801  chosen  landamman  of  all  Swi 
zerland.  As  he  still  laboured  to  r< 
store  his  country  to  freedom,  Buons 
parte  had  him  arrested ;  but  he  wc 
set  at  liberty  in  a  few  months,  an 
when  his  enemy  had  met  with  r« 
verses  in  1812  and  1818,  favoure 
secretly  the  passage  of  the  allie 
troops  through  the  Swiss  territorie 
over  the  Rhine.  The  baron  dieii 
aged  sixty-three,  1618.  Feanz  Jo 
SBPH  Gall  (1757— 1828),  who  wa 
born  in  Suabia,  became  known  a 
the  founder  of  a  new  psychologica 
system.  When  a  boy  at  school,  in 
stead  of  attending  to  his  studies,  Ik 
wholly  occupied  himself  in  attempt 
to  associate  the  dispositions  of  hi 
schoolfellows  with  the  forms  of  the! 
heads,  or  some  features  of  their  coun 
tenances ;  and  one  important  resul 
of  his  observations  was,  that  'bull 
eyed  *  boys,  as  he  terms  those  wh( 
have  prominent  eyes,  were  invarin 
bly  quarrelsome  fellows.  (Query 
hence  the  significant  epithet,  buUie*  f 
One  tiling  led  to  another ;  and  thi 
form  of  the  skull  being  at  last  takei 
by  the  ardent  voung  German  as  i 
capital  basis  whereon  to  build  hi: 
aery  castles,  he,  by  dint  of  visits  tc 
lunatic  asylums,  and  to  persons  re 
markable  for  any  peculiar  talent 
gained  a  sufficient  number  of  notes 
wherefrom  to  spin  lectures,  which  h< 
commenced  giving  at  his  house  ii 
Vienna  (haying  by  that  time  proceed' 
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ed  M.D.>  1796.  A  doctrine  so  new 
•s  thai  described  under  the  head  of 
'Phrenology,'  p.  80,  so  subyersiTe 
as  it  was  of  all  that  Imd  been  pre- 
riouslj  taught  in  psychology,  pro- 
duced no  little  excitement  in  the 
world ;  but  Dr.  Gall,  careless  of 
bottility,  went  on  lecturing,  with  his 
GODititutioiial  calmness.  When  he 
bad  made  'Dr.  Johann  Caspar  Spurz- 
beim,  a  highly  attractive  man,  of 
popular  manners,  not  only  a  convert, 
but  bis  coadjutor,  the  science  of 
cramlogy  made  great  strides ;  and 
ashamed  of  that  original  and  correct 
ode,  the  projectors  gave  it  the  more 
aspiring  one  o(  phrenology.  Every 
European  capital  but  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, had  admitted  the  lecturers,  and 
listened  to  them  with  rapture;  but 
Napoleon,  who  bated  all  'German 
geniuses,'  set  his  &ce  strongly  against 
their  proceedings,  when  tliey  had 
Qsade  a  noise  in  Paris,  1807;  and  both 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  came  thence  to 
London  for  a  time,  1613.  The  amiable 
character  of  the  former,  and  the  bril- 
liant manners  of  the  latter,  ensured 
them  listeners  and  friends,  if  not 
proselytes ;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
pair  were  already  somewhat  divided 
in  sentiment,  and  though  Dr.  Spurz- 
beim  remained  long  a  lecturer  in 
Britain,  Dr.  Gall  soon  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  continued  till  his 
decease,  1828,  in  his  72d  year.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  left  England  for  America, 
1832,  to  spread  his  opinions;  but 
died  soon  after  bis  arrival  there,  at 
Boston,  aged  56,  Sahah  Trimmbb, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Rirby,  clerk  of  the 
works  at  Kew,  was  born  at  Ipswich, 
and  eaHy  instructed  in  classical,  as 
well  as  Knglish  literature.  In  1762 
she  married  Mr.  Trimmer,  by  whom 
she  bad  twelve  children ;  and  for 
their  advancement  she  wrote  a  host 
of  religious  and  moral  books,  which 
have  been  adopted  by  most  families. 
She  died,  aged  69,  1810.  Anna 
LsTiTiA  Babbauld,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Aikin,  a  dissenting  preacher,  was 
bom  at  Ribwortb,  Leicestershire, 
and  received  a  classical  education 
from  ber&tber,  who  presided  over  the 


dissenting  academy  at  Warrington. 
In  1774  she  married  Mr.  Barbauld, 
a  dissenting  divine ;  and  at  Palgrave, 
Suffolk,  his  residence,  she  wrote  her 
'  Hymns  for  Children,*  which  are 
justly  considered  of  standard  merit  in 
conveying  the  first  rudiments  of  in* 
struction  to  the  infant  mind.  Mrs. 
Barbauld  eventually  resided  at  Stoke 
Newington,  to  be  near  her  brother, 
who  was  a  physician  there ;  and  she 
occupied  her  hours  in  editing  a  col- 
lection of  £nglish  novels,  and  a  selec- 
tion of  British  essayists.  She  died, 
aged  62,  1825.  Chablottb  Smith, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Turner,  a  gentleman 
of  property  in  Sussex,  married  at  a 
very  early  age  Mr.  Smith,  a  West 
India  merchant,  whose  extravagance 
brought  him  to  a  gaol ;  in  which 
condition  his  affectionate  wife  en- 
deavoured to  purchase  him  comforts 
by  commencing  author.  She  was 
soon  distinguished  for  her  novels  of 
'  The  Old  Manor  House,'  '  Romance 
of  Real  Life,'  &c.,  productions  of 
great  merit,  though  imbued  too  much 
with  her  own  sufferings ;  and  she 
also  wrote  '  Rural  Walks,'  and  other 
books  for  youth ;  which,  until  the  vast 
influx  of  later  publications,  were  ex- 
tremely popular.  She  died,  aged  67, 
1806.  Thomas  Paine,  son  of  a 
quaker  staymaker  of  Thetford,  Nor^ 
folk,  obtained  an  exciseman's  post  at 
Lewes,  where  he  also  kept  a  grocer^s 
shop.  Under  Franklin's  patronage^ 
he  quitted  his  business  to  visit 
America,  and  preach  up  the  separa- 
tion from  the  mother-country  ;  and 
in  the  same  spirit,  he  returned  to 
Eneland,  1792,  to'publish  his  *  Rights 
of  Man,'  in  reply  to  Burke's  *  Ke- 
flections  on  the  French  Revolution.' 
A  prosecution  on  that  account  by  the 
attorney-general  occasioned  his  flight 
to  France,  where  he  was  at  once 
chosen  a  member  of  the  National 
Convention  ;  but  when,  after  voting 
^the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  voted 
against  his  execution,  he  was  arrested 
by  the  jacobins,  and  committed  to 
the  prison  of  the  Luxembourg — 
where  a  dangerous  illness  saved  him 
from  the  guillotine.    On  the  fall  of 
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Bx»bespierre  he  was  released.  In 
1795  appeared  his  attack  upon  Reve- 
lation, entitled  '  The  Age  of  Reason/ 
beins  an  investigation  of  true  and 
fabulous  Theology;  a  production 
which  forfeited  the  countenance  of 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  American 
connexions,  and  obliged  him  once 
more  to  find  refuge  in  France.  He 
bad  lost  his  first  wife,  and  been  sepa- 
rated from  a  second  by  mutual  con- 
sent ;  and  he  now  obtained  a  female 
companion  in  the  person  of  a  ma- 
dame  de  Bonneville,  the  wife  of  a 
French  bookseller,  who,  with  [\er 
two  sons^  accompanied  him  in  1802 
to  America,  where  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  by  the  account  of  all  parties, 
was  passed  in  extreme  wretchedness. 
Universally  shunned  for  his  continued 
gross  attacks  upon  religion,  he  sought 
solace  in  drunkenness,  and  died  a 
victim  to  that  species  of  intempe- 
rance, aged  72, 1809.  Claude  Louis 
BsRTHOLLET,  a  Frcuch  chemist,  born 
in  Savoy,  who  after  studying  medi- 
cine at  Turin,  became  puysician  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans  at  Paris.  His 
analysis  of  ammonia,  azote,  and 
chlorine,  first  gave  him  a  name ;  and 
being  made  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  Polytechnic  school,  he  rapidly 
rose  to  celebrity.  When  Buonaparte 
in  1 798  set  off  on  his  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition, he  took  with  him,  among 
other  men  of  science,  BerthoUet, 
who,  on  his  return  with  the  general 
to  Europe  in  the  following  year,  was 
rewarded  for  the  zeal  he  had  shown 
in  providing,  by  the  resources  of  his 

fenius,  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
^rench  army.  On  the  restoration 
of  Louis  XvIIL,  1814,  he  was  made 
a  count ;  and  as  he  did  not  take  his 
seat  in  tlie  chamber  created  by  Buona- 
parte on  his  return  from  Elba,  he 
obtained  his  ri^ht  and  dignity  on  tlic 
second  restoration  of  the  king.  Not 
long  after  his  return  from  Egypt  he 
fixed  his  residence  at  the  village  of 
Arcueil,  near  Paris,  where  he  asso- 
ciated a  bod^  of  scientific  students, 
who  aided  him  in  his  experimental 
investigations;  and  there  he  died, 
aged  74,  1822.       His  '  Recherches 


sur  les  loix  d' Affinity,*  displays  much 
thought  and  ingenuity,  and  is  en- 
titled to  great  praise,  as  affording 
many  valuable  hints  to  the  chemical 
professor,  on  a  subject  which,  if 
brought  to  perfection,  would  vie  with 
the  great  discovery  of  Newton.  Phi- 
lip LoUTHBRBOUfiG  (1740 —  1812), 
born  at  Strasburg,  studied  punting 
under  Tischbein,anda(\erwara8  under 
Casanova,  and  displayed  great  talents 
in  the  delineation  of  battles  and 
hunting  pieces.  After  residing  at 
Paris,  he  came  to  London,  1771, 
and  was  soon  employed  to  decorate 
Drury-lane  theatre  and  the  Opera- 
house.  In  1782  he  was  chosen  a 
royal  academician,  and  he  at  length 
devoted  his  time  to  landscape.  He 
was  a  highly  eccentric  man,  and  at 
one  period  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
tually insane  upon  the  subject  of  ani- 
mal magnetism,  to  which  imposture 
he  was  a  singular  dupe.  lie  died  in 
England,  aged  7i$.  1812.  Tlie  land- 
scapes of  Loutherbourg  are  cele- 
brated for  their  art,  rather  than  for 
their  nature.  The  painter,  though 
his  scenery  is  sometimes  beautiful, 
indulged  in  glaring  colours,  and  vio- 
lent contrasts ;  and  his  skill  consisted 
in  knowing  where  best  for  effect  to 
plant  a  tree,  pour  a  cascade,  drop  his 
cattle,  scatter  his  sheep,  or  raise  a 
ruined  tower  or  crumbling  temple, 
lie  also  painted  a  few  historical  sub- 
jects,'such  as  lord  Howe*s  Victory, 
and  the  Review  of  Warlev  Camp ; 
and  he  at  one  time  devised  what  lie 
called  the  '  Eidophusikon,'  (likeness 
of  nature,)  an  exnibition  wherein  he 
made  his  pictures  move  accompanied 
by  music,  something  on  the  plan  of 
the  more  recent  Diorama.  Albx- 
ANDER  Wilson  (1766 — 1818),  born 
at  Paisley,  left  tlie  weaver's  occupa- 
tion to  travel  with  his  brother,  a 
pedier  ;^  and  eventually  crossing  to 
America,  besan  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  ornitliology  of  the  United 
States.  Though  little  encouraged, 
he  contrived  to  publish  no  less  than 
seven  beautiful  volumes  of  his '  Ame- 
rican Ornithology,' wherein  he  notices 
more  than  forty  new  species  of  his 
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own  discorerj.      His  death  oocnrred 
in  a   manner  characteristic   of  tlie 
nan,  at  Philadelphia.     While  sitting 
at  a  window  with  a  friend,  be  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  '  rani  avis,*  for  which 
be  bad  been  looking  out  in  vain  ;  and, 
roshing  out  of  the  house  witli  his  gun, 
bf, after  an  arduous  chase,  wherein  he 
svam  a  river,  caught  the  object  of  his 
punuit.      The    exertion^    however, 
brought  on  a  dysentery,  of  which  he 
died  in  ten  days,  entreating  as  he  ex- 
pired, '  that  he  might  be  buried  where 
the  birds  could  sing  over  his  grave.' 
Jean  de  la   Habpb  (1739—1603), 
tiie  dramatic  critic,  was  tlie  son  of  a 
Swiss  officer  in  the  French  service, 
and  was  bom  at  Paris.      Having  a 
natural  taste  for  authorship,  he  de- 
ToUfd  himself  to   play-writing,  and 
what  was  then  in  much  repute,  to  tlie 
composition  of  encomiastic  '  doges' 
of  certain  great  men ;  who,  however, 
vere  mostly  of  the  freethinking  turn. 
Alchoiigli  hailing  the  Revolution,  at 
its  outbreak,  as  tlie  liarbinger  of  poli- 
tical regeneration,   La  iftrpe  soon 
foaod  himself  suspected,  and  in  pri- 
son; and  his  incarceration  liad  the 
^irable  efiect  of  making  him  a 
Christian,  since  it  was  his  lot  to  be  in 
the  same  cell  with  the  good  bbhop  of 
Sl  Brieux.    Escapine  from   death, 
he  sought  retirement  for  the  future, 
and  died  therein,  aged  64, 1803.     His 
commentary  on   Racings  dramas  is 
bis  best  critical  work ;  but  his  *  Ly- 
ceum, or  Complete  Course  of  Litera- 
ture,' is  the  production  on  whicli  hb 
fame,  as  an  original  tliinker,  rests. 
Jacques  BBjiNAjaoiN  db  St.  Piebae 
(1737—1814),  born  at   Havre,  was 
the  descendant  of  St.  Pierre,  the  pa- 
triotic mayor  of  Calais  at  the  period 
of  Edward  III.'s  capture  or   that 
town ;  and,  after  an  excellent  mathe- 
matical education,  having  money,  he 
rambled  from  country  to  country,  un- 
til, tired  of  doing  nothing,  he  enter- 
^t  first  the  Russun  service,  and  then 
that  of  the  Poles  against  the  Rus- 
sians, as  an  engineer,  in  which  latter 
capacity  he  was  made  prisoner.     He 
i*  next  found  in  the  French  army, 
^  as  an  engineer ;  but  so  eccentnc 


were  his  habits,  that  some  one,  to  get 
rid  of  him,  gave  him  the  post  of  in- 
tendant  of  the  botanical  gardens  at 
Paris;  in  which  capacity,  amid  the 
storms  of  the  Revolution,  he  gave  to 
the  worid  the  beautiful  tales  of '  Paul 
et  Virginie,'  and  'The  Indian  Cot- 
tage ;*  on  which  his  reputation  as  an 
author  may  fairly  depend.     This  sin- 
gular, but  apparently  well-intentioned 
man,  was  one  of  the  few  who  passed 
the  great  Revolution  with  money  in 
their  pockets ;  and  he  died  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  in  retire- 
ment, aged  77,  1814.     Louis  Bou- 
gainville, an  illustrious  French  na- 
vigator, had  the  command,  in  1768, 
of  an  expedition  of  discoverv,  fitted 
out  by  his  government;  and  in  his 
passage  round  the  world,  visited  the 
Society  Isles,  New  Guinea,  &c.,  and 
gained  much  important  insight  into 
the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
tries he  explored,  of  which  he  subse- 
quently gave  an  interesting  account. 
After  escaping  so  many  perils  by  sea 
and  land,  he  was  at  length  torn  to 
pieces  by  a  revolutionary  mob  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  1792.    Maeie  Jo- 
seph Ch£nier(1762 — 1811),  was  son 
of  the  French  consul  in  Turkey,  and 
bom    at   Constantinople.      Though 
much  attached  to  poetical  composi- 
tion, he  became  n  great  admirer  of 
the  Revolution ;  and, while  his  dramas 
were  played  to  regicide  critics,  his 
odes  were  sung  by  the  murderous 
mobs  of  Paris,  at  the  transportation 
of  the  ashes  of  Marat  to  the  Pan- 
theon, at  the  festival  in  honour  of 
Rousseau,  and  on  many  similar  occa- 
sions.   As  a  deputy  of  the  national 
convention,  he  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI. ;  and  when  his  own  bro- 
ther, Andr^  Chenier,  a  man  of  oppo* 
site  principles,  who  had  offended  the 
jacobins  by  writing  in  fevour  of  or- 
der, had  been  condemned  to  death, 
and  a  wish  had  been  expressed  dur- 
ing a  sitting  of  the  legislative  body  to 
save  him,  the  unnatural  Marie  Joseph 
exclaimed, '  Si  mon  fr^re  est  coupa- 
ble,  qu*il  perisseT   and  Andr^  was 
accordingly  guillotined,  1794,  at  the 
age  of  31.    This  unfeeling  conduct 
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attiacted  much  notice,  eren  in  that 
bloodthirsty  time  ;  and  the  deputy 
had  many  letters  sent  to  him  from 
the  departments,  with  this  episraph, 
*  Cam  rendez  nous  votre  frfere?  So 
pliant  was  Chenier  in  principle,  that 
ne  successively  displayed  his  devotion 
to  the  directorial,  consular^  and  im- 
perial governments ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  council  of 
five  hundred  in  1798,  and  in  1799, 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  tri- 
bunate. He  died  at  Paris,  aged  49, 
181 1.  Jean  Ducis  (1738—1817),  a 
distinguished  French  tragic  poet,  was 
bom  at  Versailles,  and  studied  at  the 
college  of  Orleans.  After  passing 
many  years  as  a  general  writer,  he  at 
thirty-five  adopted  the  course  which 
Terence  is  said  to  have  done  as  re- 
spects the  works  of  Menander  *  giving 
to  the  public  the  plays  of  the  English 
Shakspeare  in  a  French  dress.  *  Ham- 
let,* *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  *  Lear,'  *  Mac- 
beth,' and  *  King  John,'  were  pro- 
duced in  succession ;  and  all  were 
eminently  successful  but  the  last. 
Ducis  was  soon  chosen  to  succeed 
Voltaire  in  the  French  academy ;  but 
devoting  himself  wholly  to  the  drama, 
and  professing  royalist  principles,  he 
took  no  part  in  the  events  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  even  rejected  the  fa- 
vours proifered  him  by  Buonaparte. 
Upon  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVI I L, 
he  had  an  interview  with  that  mo- 
narch, much  to  his  gratification  ;  and 
he  died,  aged  84,  1817.  Ducis,  al- 
though adapted  to  write  from  a  good 
model,  was  inferior  in  original  com- 
position ;  and  in  all  he  produced, 
beyond  his  paraphrases  of  Sliakspeare, 
he  wants  both  harmonv  and  con- 
nexion. But  his  paraphrases  have 
all  the  merit  which  Terence  could 
claim ;  namely;  that,  although  work- 
ing upon  a  foreign  basis,  he  instilled 
a  spirit  into  his  imitations,  which 

STe  them  high  claims  to  originality. 
ENEi  Pbbtalozzi,  famous  for  the 
invention  of  a  new  system  of  educa- 
tion, vras  bom  of  respectable  but  poor 
parents  in  Switzerland,  1745.  Lett 
an  orphan  early,  he  adopted  from  in- 
clination the  employment  of  a  teacher; 
and  having  done  some  good  amongst 


the  indigent  youth  of  Zurich,  by  in- 
stilling into  them  at  least  moral  prin- 
ciples (the  religious  he  lefb  to  their 
parents),  he  was  placed  over  the  or- 
phan-house at  Staotz  by  the  Helvetic 
government,   1799,    whence    he   re- 
moved to  Bauffdorf,  and  ultimately 
to  the  castle  of  Yverdun.      In  1803 
he  formed  one  of  the  Helvetic  con- 
sulta  summoned  to  Paris  by  Napo- 
leon ;  but  notwithstanding  the  French 
emperor's  notice,  that  of  Alexander 
of  Russia,  and  of  his  own  govern- 
ment,   he  died,  tlirough  his   ill-re- 
gulated generosity  and  careless   ha- 
bits   (certainly    not   from    any    vi- 
cious  appropriation  of   his   gains), 
in   comparative   poverty,    aged    82, 
at    Brugg,    1827.     The    system    of 
Pestalozzi  was  in  its  main   feature 
(that   of  mutual  instruction},    like 
that  of  Bell  and  Lancaster ;  a  system, 
certainly,  when  applied  to  a  particular 
range  of  school  studies  (especially  to 
arithmetic),  likely  to  advance   and 
benefit  the  pupil.    Every  experienced 
teacher,  however,  knows  that  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  advantage  derivable 
from  all  viv6  voce  and  mechanical 
methods  of  instruction;  and  that  a 
good  basis  in  the  general  principles  of 
physics,  is  of  far  higher  value  than  an 
acquaintance,  complete,  as  for  as  it 
can  go,  with  the  nature  and  use  of  a 
few  physical  products,  tlie  objects  of 
the    Pestalozzi  school.      Pestalozzi 
was  eminently  calculated  for  the  pas- 
toral duty  which  he  originally  under- 
took, of  causing  a  mass  of  young 
semibarbarous  people  to  think.     His 
scholars  were  the  children  of   the 
poor ;    and  unaccustomed   as   they 
were  to  the  sympathies  of  home, 
they  regarded  their  instructor  as  a 
parent,    which   his    persuasive   and 
affectionate      manners      warranted. 
Jean     RoLANn    (1782—1793),    a 
French  (revolutionarv  statesman  who 
was  brought  into  notice  by  the  talents 
of    his  wife,    Jeanne    Phlipon,    an 
e^raver^s  daughter,  and  author  of 
'Travels  in   England  and  Swiuei^ 
land.'    He  became  acquainted  with 
Brissot  and  other  popular  leaders, 
and  through  their  influence  was  made 
minister  of  the   interior.    On  the 
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abolidon  of  the  monarchy,  (thongh 
be  and  hb  wife  had  hailed  the  In- 
volution as   the  commenoemeDt  of 
the  golden  age!)  .he  was  iovolved  in 
the  proBGription  of  the  Girondists, 
bat  escaped  to   Rouen.     His  wife, 
however,  who  remained  to  plead  his 
cause  at  the  bar  of  the  convention, 
vas,   though    for  the  moment   left 
aione,   iiltimatelj  seized  and  guillo- 
tined as  a  <x>n8pirator  against  'the 
unity  and   indivisibility  of  the  re- 
public/   1793 ;    and    when    Roland 
Wrd  of  her  execution,  he  set  off 
towards  Paris,    and  at    some  miles 
from  Rouen^  sat  down  on  a  bank, 
and  deliberately  put  an  end  to  his 
existence  with  a  sword,  being  then 
aged  61.     His  'Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Manu&ctures'  forms  part  of  the 
'Eocyclop^ie  M^thodique.'     Jean 
Baiixy  (1736—1793),  born  at  Paris, 
Quitted  the  study  of  painting    for 
Uiat  of  astronomy;   and  becoming 
known  by  bis  treatise  on  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences, 
1 770.     He  reached  the  highest  de- 
gree of  celebrity  between  that  year 
and  1785,  by  the  publication  of  his- 
tories of  ancient,  modern,  and  ori- 
ental astronomy  ;  wherein  he  gives 
accurate  accounts  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  science,  and  of  the 
lives,    writings,    and  discoveries  of 
prerioQS  astronomers.    At  the  open- 
mg    of   the  revolution,    M.  Bailly 
was  chosen  a  deputy  of  the  tiert'Hat 
in  the  states-general;    and  he  was 
president  of   the  first  national  as- 
sembly, when  the  king's  proclaroa* 
tion  was  issued,  ordering  it  to  dis- 
perse ;  on  which  occasion  he  called 
on  the  members  to  swear  that  they 
would  never  separate  till  they  had 
obtained  a  *  free  constitution/  On  the 
day  the  Bastille  was  destroyed.  1789, 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  Paris ;  but 
though  great];jr  aiding    the  revolu- 
tionists while  in  that  office,  he  gave 
offence  to  the  people  by  ordering  the 
soldiery  to  fire  on  the  mob  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  July  17,  1791.    At 
the  close  of  that  year  the  constituent 
metahlj   was    c&asolved,    and   M. 


Bailly  retired  to  private  life  ;  but,  in 
the  subsequent  reisn  of  terror,  he 
vras  denounced  as  uie  enemy  of  the 
republic  s  and  after  the  mockery  of 
such  a  trial  as  was  usual  in  the  case 
of  the  prejudged  victims  of  the  de- 
magogues who  then  ruled  France,  he 
was  guillotined  Nov.  11,  1793,  with 
circumstances  of  great  insult  and 
barbarity,  aged  57.  Ricbasd  Pricb 
(1723—1791),  born  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, became  a  preacher  amone  the 
Socinians  at  Hacaney,  1753,  and  re- 
mained there  in  that  capacity  till  his 
decease.  After  the  publication  of 
some  tracts  on  religion  and  morals, 
he  was  made  D.D.  by  the  university 
of  Glasgow ;  and  when,  in  1771,  he 
had  written  on  '  Annuities,'  he  be- 
came regarded  as  a  talented  mathe- 
matical calculator,  insomuch  that 
Mr.  Pitt,  on  becoming  prime-minis- 
ter, consulted  him  concerning  a  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt.  The 
establishment  of  the  sinking-fund 
was  the  result  of  the  doctor's  recom- 
mendation. Hailing  the  French 
revolution  as  the  source  of  unmixed 
benefit  to  mankind,  he  published  a 
sermon  '  On  the  Love  of  our  Coun* 
try,*  wherein  he  asserts  the  right  of 
the  people  to  cashier  their  rulers ;  and 
this  save  rise  to  Mr.  Burke's  famous 
'  Reflections,'  wherein 'the  doctor  is 
treated  as  a  political  incendiary. 
Certainly  his  allusions  to  the  fate  of 
Louis  AVI.  are  deserving  of  the 
severest  censure.  Dr.  Price  died, 
aged  68.  Jean  Brtssot  (1754 — 
1793),  the  son  of  a  lawyer  of  Chai^ 
tres,  in  the  Orleannois,  espoused  the 
principles  of  the  French  revolution, 
married  Melle.  Dupont,  a  young 
lady  employed  under  Madame  de 
Genlis  in  eaucating  the  daughters  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  came  to 
England  to  avoid  persecution,  and  to 
write  in  favour  of  the  republican 
change  in  his  country.  On  return- 
ing secretly  to  Paris,  1784,  he  was 
seized,  on  the  charee  of  writioe  a 
libel,  and  Imprisoned  in  the  Bastifie ; 
but  his  wife's  interest  with  the  Oi^ 
leans  family  obtained  his  release, 
and  he  at  length  croned  to  Ameripa, 
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1788,  with  the  quixotic  intention  of 
forming  a  republican  colony  of 
Frenchmen  in  that  land  of  liberty. 
When  the  revolutionary  party  had 
got  ahead,  he  returned  to  France, 
and  became  president  of  the  Jacobin 
club ;  in  1791,  he  was  chosen  secre- 
tary of  the  legislative  assembly ;  and 
in  the  latter  capacity  he  soon  be- 
came known  as  the  tiead  of  a  party 
composed  chiefly  of  members  from 
the  department  of  the  Gironde, 
whence  they  were  indifferently  styled 
Girondists,  or  Brissotines.  During 
a  brief  period,  he  was  at  the  summit 
of  power ;  but  the  defection  of 
Dumouriez  shook  his  party,  and, 
upon  quarrelling  with  the  Jacobin 
club,'  he  was  expelled  that  society. 
As  he  had  expressed  himself  opposed 
to  the  king's  death,  he  was  marked, 
on  the  rise  of  Robespierre,  for 
punishment ;  and  when,  on  the  ruin 
of  his  party,  1798,  he  was  escaping 
to  Switzerland,  his  flight  was  inter- 
cepted, and  he  was  tried  with  twenty- 
one  of  his  friends,  and  ordered  for 
execution.  The  whole  number 
perished  with  great  fortitude  by  the 
guillotine,  October  25th.  Geobgb 
Danton  (1759— 1794),born  at  Arcis- 
sur-Aube,  entered  the  profession  of 
tlie  law,  and  became  a  powerful  ad- 
vocate of  popular  rights,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  French  revolution.  On 
the  detention  of  Louis  XVI.  at  Va- 
rennesy  he  proposed  his  dethrone- 
ment to  the  assembly  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars;  and  though  pursued  by 
duns,  and  threatened  with  arrest 
daily  for  debt,  he  appeared  constant- 
ly in  the  disgraceful  scenes  of  1792, 
till  chosen  minister  of  justice — ^in 
which  capacity  Robespierre  and  the 
other  partisans  of  anarchy  rallied 
round  him  as  their  protector,  on 
hearing  of  the  Prussians  having  en- 
tered Champagne.  His  ascendancy 
on  that  occasion  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Robespierre,  and  was  the  cause  of 
his  destruction.  After  warmly  ad- 
vising the  king's  execution,  he  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  proscription  of 
the  Girondists  ;  and  he  was  the  first 
to  procure  a  decree  for  the  formation 


of  the  revolutionary  '  tribunal.'     He 
had  thus  heaped  up  the  pile  for  his 
own   immolation ;    for    Robespierre 
caused  him  to  be  brought  before  it  as 
an  enemy  to  the  republic,  and  he  was 
executed  by  the  guillotine,  aged  35. 
John  Heineicu  Dannecker  (1758— 
1841),  bom  at  Stutgard,  of  poor  pa- 
rents, became  the  Nestor  of  German 
sculptors.      His   style    was    formed 
chiefly  on  the  antique ;  and  his  com- 
positions are  full  of  truth,  Ufe,  and 
nature.     His  most  distinguished  sur- 
viving pupil  is  Wagner,   at  Rome. 
The  artist,  for  many  years  previously 
to  his  decease,  aged  83,  had  retired 
from   all   active    employment,    and 
fallen  into  a  state  of  second  child- 
hood and  oblivion.    Jean   Baptist 
Lou  VET,  one  of  the  chief  actors  in 
the  French  revolution,  began  giving 
aid  thereto  by  a  work  in  disparage- 
ment of  marriage,  and  subsequently 
voted  for  the  trial  and  death  of  the 
king.     His  personal  hatred  of  Robes- 
pierre, however,  caused  his  outlawry, 
when  that  other  scoundrel's  party 
had  gained  the  ascendant ;  but  on 
tlie  death  of  the  great  terrorist,  Lou- 
vet  again  appeared  in  Paris,  reco- 
vered   his  seat   in  the  convention, 
March,  1795,  and  was  made  its  pre- 
sident in   the  June  following.     He 
was  afterward  one  of  the  council  of 
500,  and  died,  1797.     He  enjoys  a 
dishonourable  fame  to  this  day  in 
France,  as  the  author  of  one  or  two 
most  licentious    novels,    worthy  of 
the  principles  which  guided  his  life. 
Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans  (1747 — 
1 793),  better  known  as  *  Egali't^'  was 
descended  from  the  younger  son  of 
Louis  XII L,  and  knoivn  early  as  the 
due  de  Chartres.    Being  disappointed 
in  his  hope  to  succeed  his  father-in- 
law,  the  due  de  Penthi^vre,  as  grand- 
admiral,  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  on 
board  the  squadron  of  the  count 
d'Orvillters,  and  was  present  at  the 
engagement  with    the   English    off 
Ushant,  where  he  acted  with  extreme 
cowardice.      Instead  of  being  pnv 
moted  in  the  navy  on  his  return,  the 
post  of  colonel-general  of  hussars  was 
created  for  hiooi  and  he  became  chief 
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of  the  Fren<^  Freemasons.  Organ- 
ized as  tliis  last-named  body  was  at 
the  time  in  France,  the  principles  of 
deinocracy  were  sown  in  a  bosom  al- 
ready harbouring  resentment  against 
the  goremment  for  supposed  slights ; 
and  on  coming  to  bis  title  and  es- 
tates, the  (now)  due  d'Orleans,  1787, 
adopted  Tarious  metliods  to  obtain 
popularity  among  the  lower  orders. 
In  the  aisputes  between  tlie  court 
and  parliaments,  be  constantly  op- 
posea  tlie  former;  and  when,  for  his 
radeness  to  the  king  at  the  session 
of  1787,  he  was  exiled  to  Villers  Co- 
teret,  Uie  liberal  journals  throughout 
France  declared  his  cause  that  of  the 
people.  When  the  States-general 
asKmbled,  he,  as  necessarily  a  mem- 
ber, protested  against  all  the  decrees 
of  the  chamber  of  nobles,  and  at 
length  went  so  far  as  to  join,  with 
other  members,  the  '  tiers  ^tat,'  and 
form  the  National  Assembly.  It  was 
then  that  ambition  prompted  liim  to 
procure  the  formidable  post  of  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom ;  but  he 
was  unable  thus  to  reduce  the  king  to 
subjection  under  himself;  and  his 
want  of  capacity  to  profit  by  the 
commotions  to  which  he  had  contri- 
buted, compelled  him  to  become  the 
passive  instrument  of  the  jacobins. 
When  elected  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  1792,  he  ex- 
changed the  name  and  titles  of  his 
family  for  that  of  EgaliU;  but  soon 
after  voting  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
bis  kinsman,  he  was  arrested,  and 
Uirown  into  prison  at  Marseilles,  as 
a  secret  enemy  of  his  party ;  and, 
ailer  six  months'  detention,  tried  at 
Paris,  and  executed  by  the  guillo- 
tine, November  6,  1703,  being  then 
in  his  47th  year.  It  is  perhaps  need- 
less to  say  that,  by  a  subsequent  re- 
volution, tlie  son  of  this  misguided 
prince  is  now  (1843)  sovereign  of 
France.  Joseph  ob  Lalande  (1732 
—1807),  bom  at  Bourg-en-Bresse,  of 
a  good  family,  became  early  attached 
to  astronomy ;  and  though  obliged 
by  his  parents  to  make  the  law  Ins 
profession,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure 
to  the  more  coogeoial  pursuit  of  his 


mind.  In  1762  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  in  the  college  de 
France;  previously  to  which  he  had 
made  many  curious  discoveries  con- 
nected with  the  moon  and  comets. 
He  now  found  himself  in  his  proper 
element;  and,  inspired  with  an  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  be  attracted  around  him  a 
number  of  pupils,  forming  a  school, 
whence  proceeded  a  host  of  young 
astronomers,  who  filled  the  observa^ 
tones,  and  introduced  into  the  navy 
the  use  of  the  best  instruments,  and 
the  most  accurate  modes  of  making 
calculations.  He  remained  safe  dur- 
ing tlie  revolution  ;  and  though  ac- 
cused of  atheism  and  jacobinism,  he 
hazarded  his  life  continually  to  save 
those  condemned  to  the  guillotine, 
giving  an  asvlum  to  the  priests  who 
had  escaped  the  massacres  of  the 
Abbaye,  and  making  them  pass  for 
his  astronomical  assistants.  He  even 
wrote  a  treatise  in  favour  of  monar- 
chy, and  was  scrupulously  attentive 
to  the  outward  forms  of  the  Romish 
church.  He  died  aged  75.  His 
chief  works  are  *  Traits  de  1*  Astro- 
nomie,'  and  '  Ubtoire  Celeste  Pran- 
9aise.'  Jean  Portalis  (1746 — 
1807),  born  at  Beausset,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished advocate  of  the  parliament 
of  Atx  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution; when,  being  suspected  of  fa» 
vouring  monarchy,  he  was  arrested, 
and  kept  in  prison  till  the  fall  of 
Robespierre.  As  was  the  frequent 
case  or  the  old  regime,  the  influence 
of  a  prison,  and  an  escape  from  the 
guillotine,  in  the  end  caused  the  advo- 
cate to  become  tinged  with  the  new 
principles ;  and  he  even  became  se- 
cretary to  the  council  of  ancients, 
1795,  and  then  president.  As,  how- 
ever, his  early  notions  induced  him  to 
oppose  the  violent  measures  of  the 
directors,  he  was  proscribed  in  1797, 
and  took  refuge  in  Uolstein,  until  re» 
called  by  Buonaparte,  now  first  con- 
sul, 1800.  He  was  hereupon  made  a 
councillor  of  state,  and  charged  with 
the  care  of  religious  affairs ;  and  it 
was  he  who  arranged  the  famous  con- 
cordat with    the  imprisoned  pope. 
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He  died  aged  61.    Tbb  Two   An- 

QUBTiLS.—IrOttif  (1728— 1808),  prior 
of  the  abbey  of  La  Roe  in  Anjoa,  was 
cur6  of  La  Yillette,  near  Paris,  when 
the  revolution  began ;  and  when 
thrown  into  prison  with  other  eccle- 
siastics, began  liis  '  liistoire  Univer- 
selle,*  which  he  eventually  published 
in  twelve  volumes.  As  he  escaped  the 
guillotine,  and  was  prudent  enough 
to  leave  politics  alone,  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  French  Institute, 
and  much  employed  as  an  historical 
collector  by  the  government  of  Napo- 
leon. His  great  work  is  a  '  History 
of  the  Wars  and  Treaties  of  the 
Reigns  of  Louis  XIV.,  XV.,  and 
XVI.  :*  and  he  died,  aged  80.  Abram 
(1731—1805),  his  brother,  styled 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  to  escape  going 
into  the  church,  got  enrolled  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier ;  and  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Pondicherri  by  the  English. 
While  in  India,  he  aevoted  every 
leisure  moment  to  the  study  of  San- 
scrit, and  made  progress  enough  to 
translate  the  *  Yendid^^  Sad6,' 
a  dictionary  of  the  lansuage.  On 
his  return  to  Paris,  after  visiting 
London  and  Oxford,  he  was  made 
oriental  interpreter  in  the  king*s  li- 
brary, with  a  pension ;  and  he  was 
permitted,  when  the  violence  of  the 
revolution  had  subsided,  to  pursue 
his  literary  career  in  peace,  publish- 
ing from  time  to  time  on  such  eastern 
subjects  as  the  '  Life  of  Zoroaster,' 
*  Oriental  L^islation,'  &c.  He  died 
aged  74.  Kichakd  Cumbeeland 
(1732^1811),  son  of  the  bishop  of 
Clonfert,  was  born  in  the  house  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Bentley,  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  whose  youngest 
daughter  was  his  mother.  After 
an  education  at  Westminster  and 
Trinity  college,  he  became  a  fel- 
low of  the  latter,  but  did  not 
take  holy  orders.  His  first  oc- 
cupation was  as  private  secretary  to 
lord  Halifax,  through  whom  be  ob- 
tained tlie  post  of  crown  agent  for 
Nova  Scotia,  1769,  and  whom  he  ac- 
oomoanied  to  Ireland  when  he  went 
as  lord  lieutenant  Mr.  Cumber- 
land's complete  devotion  to  literature; 


however,  occasioned  him  to  be  passed 
over  when  his  patron  became  secre- 
tary of  state ;  except,  indeed,  tliat  he 
then  received  from  him  the  almost 
sinecure  office  of  clerk  of  reports  in 
trade  and  plantations.      Eventually 
lord   Geoi^e   Germaine    made    him 
secretary  to  the  board  of  trade  j  and 
in  1780  he  was  employed  on  a  con- 
fidential mission    to  the   courts    of 
Lisbon  and  Madrid.      He  in  some 
way  so  offended  the  ministry  in  the 
latter,  that  they  withheld  5000/.  of 
his  expenses,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  sell   his    hereditary  property    to 
avoid  a  saol.     At  the  same  juncture, 
Mr.  Burke's  economy  bill  broke  up 
the  board  of  trade,  and  left  him  with 
only  a  poor  pension.     He  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  as  a  writer,  at 
Tunbridee  Wells  and  London,  and 
died  in  the  latter  city,  aged  79,  1811 . 
The  irritable  temper  of  Mr.  Cum- 
berland exposed  him  to  many  molest- 
ations ;  and  Sheridan's  satire  of  htm 
in  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary^  and  Garrick's 
designation  of  him  as '  the  man  with- 
out a  skin,*  have  served  to  register 
the  fact.     As  an  author,  he  excelled 
in  comedy  ;  and  his  best  productions 
are  the  '  West  Indian,'  *  Wheel  of 
Fortune,'  'Jew/  and   'Fashionable 
Lover.'    Of  these  the  '  West  Indian* 
is  the  most  popular,  though  quite 
unnatural  in  its  plot,  and  not  giving 
any  yevy  j  ust  images  of  real  life.    The 
Hon.  Sib  Chaalbs  Stuabt  (1753 — 
1801),  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
entered  the  army,  and  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  the  viceroy  of  Ire- 
land.    In  1775  he  was  sent  to  Ame- 
rica, where  he  distinguished  himself 
on  many  occasions ;  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  French  revolution  he 
was  employed  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  subdued  Corsica,  1796.   In  1797 
he  was  sent  to  Portugal  at  the  head 
of  an  auxiliary  corps  of  8000  men ; 
and  his  measures  both  protected  the 
country  from    the    designs  of  the 
French  directory,  and  contributed  to 
the  future  success  of  the  British  arms 
(under  Wellington)  in  the  Penin- 
sula.     After   conquering   Minoresy 
17&8|  be  was  summoned  to  the  de- 
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fence  of  Sicily ;  aod  he  effectually 
goaided  the  latter  from  the  threat- 
ened danger,  arising  from  the  French 
invasion  of  Naples.  At  tlie  close  of 
the  same  year  he  sailed  to  Malta, 
vhich  Buonaparte  had  seized  on  his 
vay  to  Egypt;  and,  after  having 
taken  the  fortress  of  Valetta  by 
blockade,  returned  to  England.  At 
bis  suggestion,  Malta  was  detained 
by  Great  Britain — a  detention  which 
formed  Napoleon*s  plea  for  the  rup- 
tnre  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Sir 
Charles  died,  aged  48,  1801.  Hkn- 
aT  KrRKB  White,  son  of  a  butcher 
at  Nottingliam,  while  clerk  to  an 
attorney,  employed  his  leisure  hours 
in  the  composition  of  poetiy ;  and 
being  introduced  to  Mr.  Wilber- 
fbrce,  that  gentleman  placed  him 
at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  where 
consumption  carried  him  off  at  the 
age  of  20,  1806.  <  Cliaon  Grove,' 
is  the  only  poem  of  length  he 
produced:  it  has  many  beauties  of 
the  pathetic  kind,  but  there  is  a 
gloomy  and  querulous  strain  in  all 
this  youne  man's  productions,  the  re^ 
suit  of  ill  health  and  disappointed 
^riews,  which  will  probably  ever  con- 
fine tbem  to  a  small  circle  of  readers. 
^TiLLiAM  Haylet,  a  gentleman  of 
■ome  fortune  in  Sussex,  is  known  for 
his  *  Triumph  of  Temper,'  a  poem 
^irfaich  has  been  generally  admired, 
though  lord  Byron  observed,  '  it  tried 
his  temper  to  read  it.'  His  '  Life  of 
Cowper,'  whose  friendship  he  culti- 
watedi*  was  long  very  popular,  though 
latterly  eclips^  by  the  more  sterling 
hiograpby  of  the  poet  by  Southey. 
Mr.  Hayley  died,  aged  75,  1820. 
KoaaaT  Bloomfibld,  a  ploughman, 
who,  through  the  patronage  of  Mr. 
Capel  Loffl,  was  enabled  to  give  to 
tbe  world  his '  Farmer's  Boy,'  a  poem 
on  which  his  fame  rests.  It  is  sin- 
gularly regular  and  smooth,  consider- 
ing the  author's  defective  education ; 
but  its  principal  merit  consists  in  the 
description  of  rural  scenes,  which 
none  but  a  practical  farmer  could  so 
accurately  paint.  He  died  1828, 
aged  57.  Edward  Whttakxr  (1750 
«^Idl8>  son  of  sergeant  Whitaker, 


completed  his  studies  at  Chris^> 
church,  Oxford,  and  obtained  the 
livings  of  St.  Mildred  and  All  Saints, 
Canterbury.  He  latterly  kept  a 
school  at  Egham,  and  wrote  on  many 
scriptural  subjects ;  but  he  is  chiedy 
remembered  as  the  founder  of  that 
useful  London  institution,  the  Re- 
fuge for  the  Destitute.  He  died 
aged  68.  Thomas  Dunham  Whit- 
aker (1759—1821),  born  at  Rain- 
ham,  Norfolk,  of  which  his  father 
was  curate,  completed  his  studies  at 
St.  John's,  Cambridge,  took  holy  or- 
ders, and  became  perpetual  curate  of 
the  chapel  at  Holme,  founded  by  his 
ancestors,  but  rebuilt  and  re-endowed 
by  himself.  lie  was  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Wballey,  and 
to  that  of  Blackburne,  1818,  acted 
as  a  magistrate,  and  died  much  re- 
spected, aged  62.  Dr.  Whitaker  u 
chiefly  known  as  an  indefatigable  an- 
tiquary, and  for  his  excellent  pub- 
lications concerning  the  county  of 
York.  John  Letdkn  (1775— 181 1), 
bom  at  Denholm,  Roxburghshire, 
was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  be- 
came a  kirk  minister,  1798 ;  but  sub- 
sequently quitted  the  sacred  profes- 
sion, and  went  as  a  sureeon  to  Ma- 
dras, 1803.  Here,  in  addition  to  the 
Sanscrit,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Hin- 
dustani languages,  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  Malay  and  other 
semi-barbarous  tongues ;  and  these 
accomplishments,  with  his  practice  as 
a  physician,  obtained  him  the  office 
of  judge  of  the  twenty-four  Par- 
gunnahs  of  Calcutta.  His  leisure 
hours  were  still  devoted  to  litera- 
ture ;  and  he  contributed  many  va- 
luable papers  to  the  '  Asiatic  Re^ 
searches/  tending  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  Malay  nations.  He  accom- 
panied lord  Minto  in  the  expedition 
against  Java,  1811,  and  died  in  that 
island  in  the  same  year,  aged  96, 
Cheistopher  Ebeli no  (  1 74 1  — 
1817)  was  for  thirty  years  proressor 
of  history  and  Greek  in  the  Gym- 
nasium at  Hamburg,  and  author  of  a 
most  valuable  '  Geography  and  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  of  America^' 
in  seven  octavo  volume.    Jqhanit 
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Ebbl  (1764—1830),  bora  at  Frank- 1 
fort-on-the-Oder,  resided   chiefly  at 
Zurich,  and  wrote  an  excellent '  Guide 
to  Travellers  in  Switzerland,*  and  a 
work  on  the  geology  of  the  Alps. 

PlEERE      GiNGUSNE      (1748—1816), 

bora  at  Rennes,  is  celebrated  among 
niodera  French  Writers  for  his  '  His- 
toire  Lit^raire  de  Tltalie,'  in  nine 
Yolumes.  He  ran  the  risk  of  being 
guillotined,  during  the  reign  of  terror, 
on  account  of  his  moderate  opinions; 
but  died  at  peace  in  Paris,  aged  68. 
RfiNi,  Ant  Hauy  (1743—1822), 
the  son  of  a  weaver,  was  bora  at  St. 
Just,  and  became  a  chorister  in  the 
college  of  cardinal  Lemoine.  The 
lectures  of  Daubenton  caused  him  to 
tura  his  attention  to  mineralogy ;  and 
the  accidental  fall  of  a  specimen  of 
calcareous  spath,  crystallized  into 
prisms,  further  induced  him  to  make 
crystallography  his  study  ;  the  whole 
theoiy  of  which  branch  of  science  is 
founded  on  his  consequent  observa- 
tions. He  was  respected  throughout 
the  revolution,  and  subsequently  by 
Napoleon,  on  account  of  bis  non-in- 
terference with  political  matters ;  and 
on  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  1814, 
he  continued  to  lecture  on  his  fa- 
vourite science  in  the  capital.  Don 
Gaspab  db  Jovellanos  (1749 — 
1812)^  born  at  Gijon,  in  the  Astu- 
rias,  became  counsellor  of  state  to 
Charles  III.  of  Spain.  As  minister 
of  finance  under  Charles  IV.,  he  in- 
curred banishment  for  proposing  a 
tax  upon  the  higher  ranks  of  clergy^ 
to  relieve  the  debt  occasioned  by  the 
war  with  republican  France^  1794; 
but  he  was  recalled,  1799,  and  made 
minister  of  justice  for  the  interior. 
Through  the  influence  of  Godoy, 
prince  of  the  peace,  he  was  again  ex- 
iled, 1800,  and  remained  prisoner  in 
a  convent  at  Majorca  till  the  fall  of 
Godoy,  and  ihe  invasion  oT  Spain  by 
the  French,  1808.  On  his  retura  to 
Madrid,  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte ;  but,  being  sus- 
pected by  his  countrymen  of  promot- 
ing the  plans  of  France  for  the  subju- 
SEition  of  Spain,  he  was  assassinated 
uring  a  popular  iosurrection,  18 12, 


His  works  are  numerous;  but  his 
most  viduable  production  is '  Informe 
sobre    la    Ley    Agraria.'     Thomas 
JoHNBs  (1748^1816),  bora  at  Lud- 
low, Salop,  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  and  be- 
came member  of  parliament,  first  for 
Cardigan,  and  subsequently  for  the 
county  of  Radnor.      As  a  country 
gentleman,  he  laudably  occupied  him- 
self in  the  improvement  of  his  landed 
property  at  Hafod,  in  Cardiganshire, 
by  planting  trees  to  a  considerable 
extent.     lie  also  built  for   himself 
an  elegant  mansion,  and  collected  a 
noble  library,  to  which  he  added  a 
printing  establishment,  whence  pro- 
ceeded the  works  on  which  his  lite- 
rary'reputation  is  founded.     These 
consist  of  splendid  editions  of  the 
chronicles  ot  Froissart  and  Monstre- 
let,  and  similar  works,  all  translated 
by  himself  from  the  French.     £ti- 
ENNB  Mehul  (1763—1817),  bora  at 
Givet,  in  France,  became  assistant 
organist  in  the  abbey  of  Valledieu  at 
twelve,  and  then  went  to  Paris,  to 
study  under  Gliick.    His  '  Euphro- 
sine  et  Coradin'  was  performed  at 
the  comic  opera,    1790,   and   esta- 
blished his  fame :  it  was  rapidly  fol- 
lowed by  •  Stratonice/  *  Irato,'  *  Jo- 
seph,' and  other  operas.  The  com  poser 
contrived  to  get  safely  through  the 
revolution,  was  a  member  of  the  In- 
stitute, 1796,  and  held  the  post  of 
an  inspector  of  instruction  at  tlie 
Conservatory  of  Music,  from  its  in- 
stitution  in    1795  till  its  suppres- 
sion in  1815.    William  Nicholson 
(1758 — 1815),  bora  in  London,  went 
to  India,  as  a  sailor,  and  then  became 
agent  on  the  continent  for  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood,   the  celebrated  potter.     At 
length  he  settled  in  London  as  a 
teacher  of  mathematics,   and  pub- 
lished many  useful  compilations  on 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy;  but 
misfortune  seemed  to  attend  all  his 
speculations,  and  he  died  in  poverty. 
GaiLLAUMB  Olivier  (1756—1814), 
bora  at  Frejus,  became  a  physician, 
but  devoted  his  chief  time  to  ento- 
mology.   The  revolution  drove  him 
from  raris,  1792,  and  he  then  ob« 
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tained  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Persia, 
though  the  minister  Roland,  in  the 
eDofii^on,  could  not  obtain  funds  to 
paT  the  eoToy.  With  Brugiii^res,  an- 
other naturalist,  he  travelled  through 
I^Tpt,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Persia, 
aad  published  a  narrative  of  his  visit 
on  his  return  to  Paris,  1799,  espo- 
mQj  interesting  to  naturalists.  A 
study  of  the  habits  of  insects  is  hiehly 
valuable  in  one  point  of  view.  It  is 
£»rful  to  reflect  on  the  ravages  of 
some  of  their  tribes ;  and  it  is  matter 
of  fact,  that  the  hop  plantations  in 
Eoglaiid  were  in  one  year  alone 
( 18^25)  so  injured  by  *  the  fly,'  as  to 
cause  a  loss  of  revenue  of  400,000iL 
to  the  oountiy.  David  Ricardo 
(1772 — 1823)  was  son  of  a  Dutch 
merdiant,  who  was  a  Jew,  and  was 
bom  in  London.  His  early  mar- 
riage with  a  quakeress  offended  his 
parent;  but  though  he  lost  his  coun- 
tenance, the  friends  of  the  old  mer- 
diant  aided  him,  and  he  entered  the 
Stock  Ezchan^.  In  diat  establish- 
ineiit  he  acquired  a  large  fortune; 
and  when  brought  into  public  no- 
tice by  works  on  the  currency,  rent, 
&c^  be  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament 
for  Portarlington ;  having  previously 
exchanged  Judaism  for  the  tenets  of 
Socinus.  His  best  work  is  a  treatise 
on  Political  Economy  and  Taxation, 
w^hich  giives  a  clear  and  straightfor- 
-ward  history  of  the  origin  and  fluc- 
tuations of  national  income  and  ex- 
penditure. Mr.  Ricardo  died  at  his 
seat  of  Gatcomb  Park,  Gloucester- 
shire, aged  51.  Samuel  Whitbre AD 
( 1758 — 1815),  bom  in  London,  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  St.  John's,  Cam- 
bridge, and  then  made  the  tour  of 
£urope  with  Mr.,  afterwards  arch- 
deacon, Coxe*  Soon  after  marrying 
the  daughter  of  sir  Charles,  after- 
wards earl,  Grey,  he  was,  1790,  elect- 
ed member  for  Steynine,  butafter- 
irards  for  Bedford,  which  last  he  re- 
presented till  his  decease.  He  was 
the  constant  supporter  of  Mr.  Fox 
against  the  Pitt  ministry,  favoured 
the  French  rerohition,  impeached 
lord  Melville,  and  finally,  from  being 
greatly  harassed  with  the  concerns 
rou  m. 


of  Dniry-kme  theatre,  of  which  he 
was  a  principal  proprietor,  became 
deranged,  and  put  a  period  to  his 
existence,  in  his  57th  year.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  valuable 
brewery,  and  carried  on  its  extensive 
business  to  the  last.  John  Aikin 
(1747—1822),  bom  at  Kibwortb, 
Leicestershire,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Aikin,  a  dissenter,  and  schoolmaster, 
settled  as  a  surgeon  at  Warrington, 
where  he  had  been  educated.  He 
became  known  by  publishing  several 
things  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  £irbau]d, 
and  by  a  translation  of  Tacitus ;  and 
this  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Priesdey  and  Gilbert  Wakefield.  He 
afterwards  practised  as  a  physician  at 
Yarmouth,  but  gave  ofience  to  the 
people  there  by  his  radical  notions, 
which  seem  the  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  dissent  His  violence 
in  favour  of  the  French  revolution 
at  length  obliged  him  to  escape  to 
London,  1792,  where  he  became 
editor  of  Mr.,  afterwards  sir  Richard, 
Phillips's  Monthly  marine  ;  and 
then  engaged  with  Dr.  Enfield  in  the 
compilation  of  a  general  biographical 
dictionary,  which,  after  vast  delay,  was 
completed  in  ten  volumes  quarto, 
1815.  Dr.  Aikin  died  aged  75. 
Patrick  Batdonr  (1741 — 1819), 
born  in  Scotland,  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  went  as  travelling 
tutor  with  Mr.  Beckford  (author  of 
yathek),and  other  gentlemen.  The 
tour  he  then  made  was  the  subject 
matter  of  his  very  popular  Travels  in 
Sicily  and  Malta,  which,  however, 
display  a  considerable  portion  of  free- 
thinking  ;  but  that  licence  did  not  pre- 
vent his  obtaining  the  lucrative  post 
of  comptroller  of  the  stamp-office, 
which  he  held  till  his  death,  at  the 
age  of  78.  Maris  Fran9ois  Bichat 
(1771  —  1802),  born  at  Thoirette, 
became  celebrated  as  a  physician.  He 
was  medical  professor  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu  ;  and  in  that  capacity  wrote 
some  talented  works  on  anatomy  and 
physiology,  Joseph  Banks  (1743 — 
1820),  born  at  his  father's  estate, 
Revesby-abbey,  Lincolnshire,  was 
I  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.    Hav- 
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ing  a  great  taste  for  natural  history, 
he  accompanied  captain  Cook  in  his 
first  voyage  rouncl  the  world,  to 
gather  specimens,  1763 ;  and  in 
1772  be  visited  Iceland  and  the 
Western  isles,  with  the  same  object 
In  1778  he  was  made  a  baronet,  and 
elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society; 
and  he  died,  much  respected,  aged 
77,  at  his  seat.  Spring  Grove,  Mid- 
dlesex. The  additions  sir  Joseph 
made  to  science  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,' 
and  the  documents  of  other  learned 
bodies,  as  he  published  scarcely  at 
all.  John  Bsll,  bom  at  Edinburgh, 
was  eminent  as  a  surgeon ;  and  his 
•  Principles  of  Surge^  is  a  well- 
known  work.  He  died  at  Rome, 
1820,  leaving  *  Observations  on  Italy,* 
a  very  sensible  book,  for  publication. 
HsNET  Nugent  Bell,  a  student  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  is  memorable  for 
his  talent  in  genealogical  research. 
To  him  the  present  noble  family  of 
Huntingdon  owes  its  elevation ;  Mr. 
Bell  having,  with  inexpressible  pains, 
proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
house  of  peers,  the  right  of  Hans 
Francis  Hastings,  Esq.,  to  the  earl- 
dom, after  a  supposed  extinction  of 
thirty  years,  1819.  Of  the  curious 
mode  in  which  the  restored  earl  was 
obliged  to  get  possession  of  the  es- 
tates belonging  to  his  title,  Mr.  Bell 
wrote  a  very  interesting  account.  He 
died  1822.  John  Bonntcastle,  born 
at  VVhitechurch,  Bucks,  of  respecta- 
ble parents,  had  little  education,  but 
followed  the  bent  of  his  own  mind 
towards  mathematics,  and  by  some 
means  became  tutor  in  that  branch 
of  physics  to  the  sons  of  the  earl 
of  Pomfret.  He  by  that  means 
obtained  a  mathematical  master- 
ship at  Woolwich,  and  held  die 
post  for  forty  years,  till  his  de- 
cease in  1821.  His  elementary  works 
are  acknowledged  to  be  most  useful, 
and  his  introduction  to  algebra  espe- 
cially so.  Jean  Corvibsart  (1755 
— 1821),  bom  in  Champagne,  rose 
to  eminence  as  a  physician  aiiring  the 
French  revolution.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  School  of  Health  at  Paris, 
1795,  he  was  chosen  first  clinical  pro- 


fessor. Napoleon  made  him  his  body 
physician,  and  in  1811  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Institute.    His  best 
work  is  on  the  diseases  of  the  heart. 
He  died  aged  66,  having  been   in 
favour  even  with  the  restored  royal 
house.    Louis  Carnot,  bom  in  Bui^ 
gundy,  rose  in  the  engineers  during 
Uie  revolution,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  public  safety,  in  con- 
j  unction  with  Robespierre,  Barrere, 
&c.     In  that  office  he  had  the  espe- 
cial care    of    military   affairs,   and 
displayed  a  marked  hatred  of  the 
nobility ;  but  as  he  certainly  seems 
to  have  scorned  the  secret  modes  of 
villany  practised  by  his  colleagues, 
he  was  exempted  from  arrest  when 
Robespierre  fell,  and  was  chosen  one 
of  the  five  members  of  the  executive 
directory,  1795.      In   1797   he  was 
banished  for  his  supposed  connexion 
with  a  plot  to  restore  the  monarchy ; 
but  Buonaparte,  when  first  consul, 
recalled  him,  and  made  him  minister 
of  war.    At  a  later  period  he  was  in- 
spector of  reviews  ;  and  on   his  re- 
tiring from  the  service,  the  emperor, 
though  he  had  always  accused  him  of 
an  ignorance  of  military  affairs,  gave 
him  a  pension  of  20,000  francs.    He 
lived  in  retirement  until  Napoleon's 
retreat  from  Moscow,  when  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  defence  of  Ant^ 
werp;    and  on    Napoleon's    return 
from  Elba,  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  the  interior.    On  the  final  deposi- 
tion of  his  master,  he  retired  once 
more,  and  died  in  voluntanr  exile, 
1828.     Carnot  was  an  unflinching 
republican ;  and  his  fidelity  to  Buona- 
parte was  of  course  based  on  the 
conviction  in  his  mind,  that  France 
would  become  permanently  a  com- 
monwealth after  his  decease.      He 
was   an    able    mathematician,   and 
wrote  on  the  *  Calcul  Infinitesimal,' 
'  La   Geometric   de   Position.'   &c 
Madams    Catalant,   a    native   of 
Italy,  was  long  known  at  the  King's 
theatre,  London,  for  her  transcendant 
vocal  abilities.    She  retired  from  the 
stage  in  1815,  and  died  at  hercasinoon 
the  Lac  di  Como,  1841,  aged  60.  Mas. 
MoiTNTAiN,  a  charming  Enslish  singer, 
whose  maiden  name  was  WiUuiisoD» 
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Bade  ber  first  appearance  at  the  Hay- 
BzkeC  theatre  178^,  and  at  Covent 
Giniail786.   Those  who  remember 
tiie  noie  recent  Miss   Stephens,  her 
iweetoem  and  poirer,  ^rill  understand 
uswfaeD  we  say  that  Mrs.  Mountain 
la  her  prototype-       Mrs-  Mountain 
wired  ftom  the  stage  181o,and  died, 
aeed  70,    1841-      CMAai-KS    Dibdin 
(1744—1814),  son  of  a  silversmith  of 
Soatiampton,  quitted  the  foundation 
of  Winchester  school,  from  a  propen- 
sity to  study  music   as  A  profession, 
aod  became   assistant   organist  in  a 
eoaDtry^illaffe,  until  his  brother  urged 
him  to  tryhis   fortune    in  London. 
After  teaching  music  and  tuning  pia- 
nos for  some  time,  he  appeared  on  the 
Havmarket  boards   as    Kalph  in  the 
Mud  of  the  Mill;  but  not  liking  an 
artel's  life,  and  soon  quarrelling  with 
Garrickandall  other  stage-managers, 
he  found  his  account  in  alone  writing 
for  the  Stage,   and   produced  hb  ad- 
mired Deserter,  Waterman,  Quaker, 
and  a  hundred  other  musical  pieces. 
Heako  entertained  the  public  by  his 
own  unassisted  powers,    in  singing 
sons  of  his  own  composition  at  his 
'Sans  Souci*  in   Lieicester-square— 
the  most  profitable  of  his  speculations; 
andhis  sea-songs  in  particular,  written 
as  they  were    to   suit    the  known 
loyalty  of  British  sailors,  drew  the  at- 
imtionofthe  eoTemment.  A  pension 
was  his  reward,  on  the  grouna  of  the 
▼alue  of  keeping  the  nary  firm  to  mo- 
narchical principles  at  so  peculiar  a 
crisis  as  the  French  revolution.    The 
carelesslifeof  Dibdin,  however,  kept 
him  ever  in  difficulties  ;  and  be  died 
in  very  indigent  circumstances,  aged 
70.  Thomas  Denm an  (1733— 1815), 
bom  at  Bakewell,   Derbyshire,  was 
son  of  an  apothecary  there,  and  in 
1757  became  a  navy  surgeon.      He 
settled  in  London  as  a  surgeon,  1764 ; 
and,  after  mudi  struggle  and  difficulty, 
was  chosen  joint  physician  (having 
now  his  diploma)  to  the  Middlesex 
hospital.  Obstetrics  had  always  been 
his  forte,  and  his  fiune  in  that  branch 
of  practice  rapidly  increased;  inso- 
much that,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  17dd»  he  was  acknow- 


ledged to  be  at  the  bead  of  hit  pro* 
fession,  as  regarded  midwifery.  Tt^ 
wards  the  close  of  his  life,  Dr.  Den* 
man  relinquished  his  puerperal  praiiy 
tice  into  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law, 
sir  Richard  Croft,  and  became  a  coin 
suiting  physician.  He  died  suddenly, 
aged  82,  leaving  a  son,  a  lawyer,  and 
subsequently  created  lord  Denman* 
RicRAan  Caorr,  bom  at  Tutbuiy, 
Staffordshire,  became  a  surgeon  there^ 
and  succeeded  his  kinsman,  sir  Her* 
bert  Croft,  known  for  his  literary 
taste,  in  the  baronetcy.  Having  mar- 
ried Dr.  Denman*s  cbughter,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  that  able  physician's  great 
obstetric  practice,  and  was  engaged  to 
attend  on  the  princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales  in  her  accouchement,  1817. 
The  unhappy  decease  of  her  royal 
highness  by  sir  Richard's  alleged  ad- 
ministration of  chicken  broth  to  her 
instead  of  a  glass  of  brandy,  when  she 
was  fainting  through  exhaustion,  to- 
gether with  the  public  newspaper  da- 
mour  which  ensued,  had  such  an  e^ 
feet  upon  the  baronet's  spirits,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  Prince  Regent's  gens> 
rous  assurance  by  letter  tluit  the  royal 
fiiinily  were  satisfied  he  had  acted 
with  skill  and  caution  on  the  tryins 
occasion,  he  at  length  shot  himselL 
Jban  Deluc  (1727—1817),  bom  at 
Geneva,  was  sent  in  1768  by  the  1^ 
gislators  of  the  republic  to  raria,  on 
a  special  mission ;  but  preferring 
geology  to  politics,  he  settled  in  Eng- 
land to  write  on  that  science.  Here 
he  remained  until  elected,  1798,  pro- 
fessor of  geology  at  Gotdngen ;  but 
after  the  Imttle  of  Jena  he  returned  to 
this  country,  and  resided  chiefly  at 
Windsor,  where  his  post  of  reader  to 
Queen  Charlotte  gave  him  free  access 
to  the  members  ofthe  royal  house,  all 
of  whom  seem  to  have  regarded  him 
greatly.  In  that  happy  retreat  he 
died,  aged  90.  Deluc  wrote  much  on 
his  ftivourite  science,  wherein  he  b^ 
boured  to  reconcile  every  thing  to  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge ;  and 
he  also  rendered  great  service  by  bis 
improvement  of  the  barometer,  as 
applicable  to  the  measurement  of 
heights.  Pbtsk  Dollond  (1780^ 
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1820),  son  of  John  DoUond,  an  emi- 
nent London  optician,  who,  turning 
his  mind  to  the  improvement  of  re- 
fracting telescopes,  invented  the  achro- 
matic telescope  (so  called  on  account 
of  being  free  from  the  prismatic  co- 
lours), about  1760.  The  jealousy  of 
philosophers  had  long  denied  Mr. 
Dollona's  claim  as  the  inventor,  when 
his  son,  Mr.  Peter^  ably  vindicated 
his  parentis  right,  1789 ;  and  himself 
made  considerable  improvements  in 
the  telescope,  and  in  Hadley's  quad- 
rant ;  and  mvented  an  instrument  for 
correcting  the  errors  arising  in  alti- 
tude from  refraction.  He  died  aged 
90.      Jean     Baptjste     Delambeb 

il  749—1822),  born  at  Amiens,  stu- 
ied  in  the  coUese  of  his  native  town 
under  the  poet  Delisle,  who  became 
his  friend  Having,  by  the  labour 
of  tuition,  scraped  together  enough 
money  to  enable  him  to  enter  the 
College  of  France  at  Paris,  he  made 
one  of  the  great  Lalande*s  class,  and 
thus  had  his  attention  turned  to  astro- 
nomy. That  science  hencefortli  be- 
came his  pursuit ;  and  in  1781,  when 
the  planet  Herschell  was  exciting  the 
deep  attention  of  philosophers,  De- 
lambre  made  himself  celebrated  by 
forming  accurate  tables  of  its  motion. 
Similar  tables  for  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
were  next  effected ;  and,  during  the 
horrors  of  the  revolution,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  government,  with  Me- 
chain,  (when  the  project  of  fixing;  a 
standard  of  length  had  been  acceded 
to  by  France  and  England,)  to  mea- 
sure the  arc  from  Dunkirk  to  Barce- 
lona. This  he  had  to  complete  alone, 
his  coadjutor  having  died ;  and  he  got 
to  the  close  with  accuracv,  amidst  al- 
most every  variety  of  cTifiiculty  and 
J)ersonal  danger  that  can  be  conceived, 
lis  labour  lasted  eight  years  ;  and 
its  results  are  published  in  his  valu- 
able '  Base  du  Syst^me  M^trique 
Decimal.'  Biot  and  Arago  subse- 
quently continued  the  arc  from  Bar- 
celona to  Formentera,  but  not  with 
the  same  accuracy.  Delambre  was 
now  appointed  a  member  of  the  Bu- 
reau aes  Longitudes,  and  perpetual 
secretarjrofthe  French  Institute.  He 
was  quietly  pursuing  his  scientific 


labours  in  his  study  at  Paris,  when 
the  allies  took  possession  of  the  city, 
1814;   and    he  professed   to  have 
felt  on    that  occasion  so  perfectly 
calm,  that  he  worked  on,  regardless 
of  personal  danger,  for  sixteen  hours, 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  cannonade. 
In  1817  he  was  made  a  Chevalier  of 
the  order  of  St.  Micliael ;  and  in  1822 
he  died,  aged  73.     He  wrote  largely 
on    astronomy    and   other  physical 
branches.     Henry  Emltn  (1729 — 
1815),  an  English  architect,  who  was 
employed  bv  King  George  III.  in  the 
alteration  of  the  chapel  of  St.  George 
at  Windsor,  and,  in  that  work,  en- 
deavoured to  innovate  by  making  a 
double  column    rise  from  a  single 
pedestal,  contrary  to  those  principles 
which    regulate    the   acknowledged 
orders.    His  system,  however,  lias 
never  been  adopted  elsewhere.    Thk 
Abb£    Edoewobtii     0745—1807), 
born  at  Edgeworth's  Town,  in  Ire- 
land, went  with  his  father,  a  clergy- 
man, who  had  quitted  die  English  for 
the  Romish  church,  to  reside  at  Tou- 
louse.    He  took  holy  orders  in  the 
latter;  and  becoming  confessor  to  the 
princess  Elizabeth    of  France,  was 
appointed  to  attend  Louis  XVI.  to 
the  scaffold,  1 793.     After  that  event, 
he  escaped  in  disguise  to  England, 
and  thence  departed  for  tlie  residence 
of  Louis  XVlII.  at  Mittau  ;  where 
he  died  of  a  fever  caught  in  the  mili- 
tary   hospital.     Richard     Lovell 
EDGEWORTH,a  kinsman  of  the  Abb^, 
was  bom  at  Bath,  and  educated  at 
Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford.    He 
entered  at  the  Temple;  but  having 
the  family  estates    at    Edgeworth's 
Town,   Ireland,   he  passed  his  life 
chiefly    there    in     the    pursuit    of 
mechanical  science.     At  one  period 
he   visited    France,    and    engaged 
in  the   direction   of    some    works 
on   the  Rhone;    but  much  of  his 
time    was    devoted    to    literature, 
and    to    publishing,    with    his    ta- 
lented daughter,  Maria,  some  works 
on  education,  practical  and  profes- 
sional,  all  remarkable  for  tlie  air  of  * 
good  sense  and  adaptation  to  the  exi* 
gencies  of  common  life  which  thev 
exhibit     He   died  at  Edgeworth^s 
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Town,  aged  7d,  1617.  Robert  Ful- 
Tos  (1766 — 1815),  born  in  Pennsyl- 
mnta,  came  to  England,  and  studied 
painting  under  his  countryman  West ; 
bat,  after  some  years,  turned  his  mind 
to  mechanics.  He  introduced  pano- 
ramas into  Paris,  1800;  then  con- 
trived an  apparatus  for  submarine 
explosion,  intended  to  blow  up  an 
eneoay's  ships ;  but  as  neither  France 
nor  England  noticed  his  invention, 
he  returned  to  America,  and  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  steam  na- 
TigstioD^  of  which  he  claimed  the  in- 
vention. His  death  was  accelerated 
by  his  being  denied  the  credit  of  that 
discovery,  at  the  age  of  49.  Uoo  Fos- 
coxx>  (1776 — 1827),  son  of  the  Vene- 
tian governor  of  Zante,  was  born  on 
board  a  frigate  belonging  to  the  oli- 
garcfaj^nd  educated  at  Padua.  On  his 
tragedy  of  *Tteste,'written  at  20,  being 
represented  at  Venice,  he  was  made  se- 
cretary to  Battaglia,  when  sent  envoy 
from  Venice  to  Napoleon,  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  the  oligarchy. 
The  embassy  was  unsuccessful ;  and 
Foscolo,  dissatisfied  with  the  Austrian 
government,  retired  into  Lombardy, 
then  the  Cisah>ine  republic,  and  wrote 
his  '  Ultime  Littere  di  Jacopo  Ortis,' 
a  romance  of  talent.  He  soon  after 
entered  the  Italian  army,  and  was 
shut  up  in  Genoa  with  Massena, 
during  the  famous  siege  of  that  city, 
1 799.  He  at  length  quitted  the  French 
army,  with  the  rauK  of  captain,  and 
sacoeeded  Monti  as  professor  of  lite- 
rature in  the  university  of  Pavia;  but 
Niqioleon,  who  suspected  his  fidelity, 
suppressed  his  office,  and  Foscolo 
removed  to  Milan.  On  the  fall  of 
the  emperor,  the  professor  was  made 
a  major  by  the  Italian  regency ;  but 
connecting  himself  with  a  party  ini- 
naical  to  the  Austrian  interests  in 
Italy,  he  fled  to  England,  1815,  and 
there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  might  have  become  independent 
DOW  as  an  author ;  but  his  violent 
temper,  and  the  diffiailties  into 
iirhich  he  brought  himself  by  erecting 
and  expensively  furnishing  a  cottage 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  hurried  him  to 
the  grave  in  his  52d  year,  1827.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Quarterly, 


Edinbur^,  Retrospective,  and  West- 
minster Reviews.  Adah  Ferguson 
(1724—1816),  bom  at  Logierait, 
Scotland,  went  as  chaplain  of  me  42d 
foot  to  the  continent ;  but  at  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  obtained  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy.  In  1773  he  ac- 
companied the  earl  of  Chesterfield  on 
his  travels,  and  then  went  as  secretary 
of  the  mission  to  America,  1778,  to 
reconcile  the  colonists.  His  chief 
works  are  an  essay  on  civil  society, 
and  a  history  of  the  Roman  republic 
Charles  Cadet  de  Gassicourt, 
son  of  an  apothecary  of  Paris,  prac- 
tised as  an  advocate  during  the  san- 
guinary period  of  tlie  Revolution,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
fate  of  those  he  defended.  He  even- 
tually devoted  much  time  to  che^ 
mistry,  of  which  he  published  a  dic- 
tionary ;  and  he  originated  the  board 
of  heaith,  and  was  made  its  perpetual 
secretary  by  the  government.  He  died 
1823.  Henry  Grattan  (1748— 
1820),  bom  at  Dublin,  was  son  of  the 
recorder  of  that  city,  and  was  called 
to  the  Irish  bar,  1772.  In  1775  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  and  by  dint  of  agitation, 
produced  a  reluctant  assent  on  the 
part  of  the  British  ministry,  1782,  for 
a  repeal  of  the  statute  o^  George  I. 
That  statute  had  enacted  that  the 
crown  of  Ireland  was  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  Great  Britain ; 
that  Ireland  was  bound  by  British 
acts  of  parliament,  when  named 
therein  ;  that  the  Irish  house  of  lords 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  re- 
peal ;  and  that  the  dernier  resort,  in 
all  cases  of  law  and  equity,  was  in  the 
lords  of  Great  Britain.  For  his  share 
in  the  acauirement  of  this  great  con- 
cession, tne  Irish  parliament  voted 
him  50,000/.,  and  a  house  and  lands 
for  himself  and  heirs  for  ever.  Two 
or  three  sessions  of  great  parliament- 
ary controversy  followed,  which  were 
marked  by  the  political  rivalry  of 
Messrs.  Grattan  and  Flood  ;  but  the 
former  still  maintained  his  post  of  head 
of  the  Irish  Whigs,  and  was  returned 
member  for  Dublin,  1790.  During 
the  rebelliou  which  followed,  he  se- 
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ceded  from  parliament;  but  when  Mr. 
Pitt  had  projected  a  positive  Union  of 
the  two  parliaments,  he  obtained  a 
•eat  in  the  Irish  one  to  oppose  the 
measure.  He  did  not  however  refuse 
one  in  the  united  parliament,  1805, 
when  he  sat  for  Midton,  and  became 
the  champion  of  catholic  emancipa- 
tion. He  died  aged  72.  Don  Mi- 
AOBL  HiDALOo  T  CosTiLLA,  a  rebel- 
lious Spanish  priest,  who,  in  1810, 
had  influence  enough  to  raise  Mexico 
against  Spain,  the  mother  country. 
At  the  h^  of  80,000  men  he  entered 
Valladolid,  after  plundering  Dolores, 
San  Miguel,  ana  other  towns ;  and 
the  Indians  there  joined  his  cause,  in 
consequence  of  bis  repeal  of  the  irc- 
buios,  a  tax  they  had  ever  paid  to 
the  Spanish  government.  He  now 
marched  upon  Mexico,  and  Villegas, 
the  governor,  having  but  a  handful  of 
troops  for  its  defence,  resorted  to  spi- 
ritufld  arms  against  the  insurgent.  He 
induced  the  archbishop  of  Mexico  and 
the  Inquisition  to  excommunicate 
•  him  ;  and  instantly  his  partisans  aban- 
doned him,  all  but  the  few  who  had 
risked  their  fortunes  in  his  cause.  At 
Aculco  his  diminished  force  was  at- 
tacked and  routed,  Nov.  7  ;  Hidalgo 
fled,  but  mustered  a  fresh  body  of 
supporters  at  the  bridge  of  Calderon, 
where  he  was  wholly  defeated,  Jan.  7, 
181 1.  From  that  time  he  was  a  soli- 
tary fugitive  about  the  country,  until 
seized  by  one  of  his  own  officers, 
March,  1811  ;  and  he  was  put  to 
death  in  July  of  that  year,  after  having 
been  degraded  from  the  priesthood. 
Elizabeth  Inchbald(1756 — 1821), 
the  daughter  of  a  farmer  named  Simp- 
son, was  born  at  Stanningfield,  Suf- 
folk, and  married  Mr.  Inchbald,  a 
provincial  actor  of  some  celebrity. 
After  his  decease,  1779,  she  went 
herself  upon  the  stage,  appearing  first 
at  Covent  Garden  as  Beltario,  in  the 
pla^ofPhilaster,  1780;  and  she  re- 
mained a  favourite  performer  until 
her  retirement,  1789.  She  now  com- 
menced authoress ;  and  besides  light 
dramatic  pieces,  wrote  a  novel  of 
great  pathos,  intitled  <  A  Simple 
Story.'  It  adds  highly  to  the  merit  of 


this  ingenious  woman,  that  she  paased 
a  life  attended  with  many  difficulties 
and  temptations  (being  herself  beau- 
tiful in  person),  with  unsullied  repu- 
tation. Sophia  Leb  0750— 1824>, 
bom  in  London,  was  tne  daughter  of 
an  actor,  and  became  known,  1780, 
by  her  diverting  comedy, '  The  Chap- 
ter of  Accidents ;'  with  the  profits  of 
which  she  was  enabled  to  open  a, 
school  at  Bath.  This  establistiment 
she  conducted,  aided  by  her  sisters, 
with  great  reputation  for  several 
years ;  and  from  time  to  time  she  gave 
to  the  public  her  <  Canterbury  Tales/ 
and  other  works  of  fiction,  and  ac- 
quired a  handsome  competency.  Miss 
Lee  died  at  Clifton,  aged  74.  Nicola.z 
Karavsin  (1765—1826),  a  cele- 
brated Russian  historian,  served  for 
sometime  in  the  imperial  guard,  but 
eventually  devoted  nimself  to  literal- 
ture,  and,  by  command  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  wrote  *  The  History  of 
the  Russian  Empire.*  It  is  an  au- 
thentic and  valuable  work,  in  1 1  vols, 
octavo,  and  has  been  translated  into 
French.  The  emperor  gave  Karamsin 
a  pension  of  50,000  rubles  for  his 
labour.  Louis  L angles  (1768 — 
1824),  born  at  Peronne,  was  Intended 
for  the  civil  service  in  India,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  taste  for  Oriental 
languages ;  but  the  revolution  chang- 
ing his  views,  he  remained  at  home. 
His  publication  of  a  Nantchou  dic- 
tionary brought  him  ftune ;  and  his 
quiet  pursuits  enabled  him  to  live 
fearlessly  in  Paris  during  the  worst 
horrors  of  1793.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Institute  he  became  a  member  ; 
and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  learned  ease,  if  we  except 
nis  constant,  though  vain  attempts, 
to  re-establish  the  '  Journal  des  Sa- 
vans,'  and  other  works.  His  '  Dic* 
tionnaire  Nantchou-Fran^ats,'  is  a 
very  curious  and  valuable  perform- 
ance. Jban  Mauht  (1746—1817), 
bom  at  Valeras,  in  France,  became 
preacher  to  Louis  XVI. ;  and  was 
elected  a  deputy  from  the  clerical 
order  to  the  States-general,  in  the 
revolution.  His  eflbrta  in  favour  of 
monarchy,   at  that  assembly,  occa- 
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_  him  to  be  regarded  with  sus- 
pksoiChe  iwas  arrested  ;  but  he  advo- 
ated  the  same  cause  in  the  National 
Amenably,  and  on  its  dissolution,  re- 
wed  to  Rome,  when  the  pope  sent 
bim  as  apostolic  nuncio  to  aaaist  at  the 

'Ton  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 

He  was  subsequently  made 
ihop  of  Nkaea,  in  1794  a  caiv 
ffinal,  ana,  by   Napoleon,  on  his  de- 
daring  himself  emperor,  archbishop 
of  Pkris.     On  the  fall  of  the  Buona^ 
parte  &mily  he  returned  to  Rome, 
aodified  there,  181 7,aged  71.  Chablbs 
Matusiv,     curate  of  St    Petei^s, 
Dublin,  was  an  eccentric  divine,  who, 
^oing  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  sacred 
dndes,  wrote  romances  and  plays  in 
preference  to  sermons.  '  Bertram,'  a 
tragedy,  in    which  Kean    took   the 
leading  character,  brought  him  first 
uto  notice  ;    and  buoyed  up  by  the 
luooem  of  the  piece,  he  ran  into  debt, 
and  oontinuect  in  difficulties  till  hb 
eviy  death,  1825.     Thb  Two  Mii^ 
jraaa.  These  were  sons  of  a  Yorkshire 
weaver,  and  brought  up  in  their  fa- 
ther's trade.   Their  rise  was  extraor- 
dinary. Joseph,  the  elder,  being  of  a 
stndioos  turn,  was  eventuall;^  sent  to 
the  Iree  school  at  Leeds  (his  native 
place} ;  and  I$aae,  the  younger  (the 
more  talented  of  the  two),  left  the 
loom  to  be  usher  in  a  schooL    Both 
graduated   at    Cambridge — Isaac  at 
Queen's  college,  where,  as  a  tutor,  he 
had  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  as 
paptb  s    with   whom    he   travelled 
abroad.    In  1788  he  (Isaac)  became 
master  of  his  coUege,8oon  afler  dean  of 
Cartisle,vice»chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
1792,  and  Lucasian  professor  of  ma- 
diematics,  1798.     He  wrote  against 
Dr.  Harsh,  in  favour  of  the  Bible 
Society  (being  of   the    evangelical 
dav),  and  died  1820.    Joseph,  who 
was  of  Catherine-hall  and  also  of  low- 
church  principles,  obtained  two  liv- 
ings in  Yorkshire,  and  was  long  mas- 
ter of  the  grammar-school  at  Hull. 
He  published   a    '  Historv  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,'  and  died,  aged  52, 
1797.     The    advancement  of  both 
hvotbeis  is  attributable  to  Mr.  Wil- 
becforoe.     John  Milnbe  (1752— 


1826),  bom  in  London  of  a  catholic 
family,  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  Douay.  Having  taken  holy  or- 
ders, and  proceeded  D.D.,  he  in  1779 
was  appointed  pastor  of  the  catholic 
chapel  at  Winchester,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  administer  spiritual  aid  to 
Uie  French  prisoners  confined  there, 
after  two  clergymen,  who  had  at- 
tended them,  had  been  cut  off*  by  a 
prevalent  malignant  fever.  His  at- 
tachment to  the  study  of  ancient 
church  architecture,  led  him  to  an 
attentive  observation  of  the  remains 
of  catholic  antiquity  with  which  Win- 
chester abounds  ;  and  his  many  con- 
sequent  contributions  to  the  '  Arch»- 
ologia/  together  with  his  work  on 
<  The  Modem  Style  of  altering  Ca^ 
thedrals,'  procured  him  admission  in- 
to the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
1790.  Some  observations  he  made 
on  bishop  Hoadly*s  character  of- 
fending a  prebendary  of  Winchester, 
Dr.  Sturges,  he  was  warmly  attacked 
in  the  latter*s  tract,  '  Reflections  on 
Popery ;'  and  it  is  impossible  to  read 
Dr.  Milner*s  reply,  '  Letters  to  a 
Prebendary,'  without  high  admiration 
of  the  learning,  ability,  and  acute- 
ness  of  the  author,  who,  whatever 
may  be  thougiit  of  the  general  ques- 
tions at  issue,  had  manifestly  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  antaffonist  The  doc- 
tor was  subsequendy  engaged  in  re- 
pelling assaults  against  the  Romish 
faith,  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
enough  to  do  in  correcting  the  errors 
of  those  among  its  friends,  whose 
eagerness  to  obtain  the  rights  for 
which  they  contended,  manifestly  en- 
dangered Its  safety  and  independence. 
On  the  death  of  bishop  stapleton. 
Dr.  Milner  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  as  vicar  apostolic  in  the  midland 
district,  with  the  title  of  bishop  of 
Castabala.  He  for  some  time  re- 
fused the  dignity  ;  but  being  at  length 
prevailed  on  to  accept  it,  he  was  con- 
secrated, 1803,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Wolverhampton  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  1807  he 
visited  Ireland,  that  he  might  be 
enabled,  by  personal  observation  and 
intercourse,  to  form  an  opinion  con- 
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cerning  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Roman  catholics  of  that  country  ; 
and  the  result  was  his  very  inter- 
esting, and,  it  would  seem,  impartial, 
'  Inquiry  into  certain  vulgar  Opinions 
concerning  the  Catliolic  Inhabitants 
and  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland.'  On 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  1814,  he  visited 
Rome,  to  confer  with  pope  Pius  VII. 
on  the  interests  of  religion ;  and  after 
a  year's  stay  in  the  capitol,  returned 
to  Wolverhampton,  and  commenced 
a  series  of  tracts  in  defence  of  his 
church's  principles,  among  which 
•  The  End  of  Religious  Controversy* 
is  the  best  known.  lie  died,  1826. 
CoNAAD  Maltsbbun  (1775—1826), 
a  native  of  Jutland,  studied  at  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  but  was 
expatriated  for  his  political  writings, 
1 796.  H  e  eventually  settled  at  Paris, 
where  he  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation as  a  geographer.  His  '  Precis 
de  la  Geographic  Universelle,'  a  valu- 
able work,  has  been  translate  into 
English.  Sebastiano  Naldt, a  buffo- 
singer  on  the  Italian  stage,  London, 
who  distinguished  himself  above  all 
who  had  gone  before  him  in  that 
particular  branch.  The  principal 
character  in  *  II  Fanatico  per  la  Mu- 
sica'  was  his  best  personation.  He 
met  his  death  at  Paris,  1819,  through 
the  explosion  of  a  steam-cooking  ap- 
paratus.     JOBM   PiNKERTON   (1768 — 

1826),  born  at  Edinburgh,  settled  as 
an  author  in  London  ;  and  from  his 
pen  came  a  singularly  miscellaneous 
series  of  works,  on  medals,  geogra- 
phy, &c.,  besides  his  reprints  of  scarce 
books,  and  collections  of  travels,  lives, 
poems,  maps,  &c.  The  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  this  eccentric  autlior 
passed  at  Paris,  and  there  died. 
The  Platfairs. — These  were  two 
sons  of  a  kirk  minister. — John  ( 1749 
— 181 9),  bom  at  Bervie,  near  Dun- 
dee, received  ordination,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  benefice,  1772 ; 
but  he  resigned  it,  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  In  1816  he  visit- 
ed the  Alps,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing geological  observations  on  their 
structure  ;  and  he  wrote  many  philo- 


sophical works.      WUSam   (I7S9— ^ 
1823)  turned  his  mind  to  mecliaoics, 
and  was  some  time  with  Mr.  James 
Watt,  as  a  draughtsman  in  the  works 
at  Soho.      Going  to  the  continent, 
he  discovered  the  plan  of  the  alpha- 
betical  tel^raph,  and  introdu€^ed   it 
into  England ;  and  latterly  he    be- 
came a  statistical  writer,  and   sup- 
porter   of    Mr.  Pitt's    government. 
Humphry   Repton    (1752— 1818>, 
bom  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  accom- 
panied Mr.  Wyndham  to  Ireland,  and 
obtained  a  lucrative  post  at  the  castlo 
in  Dublin,  1788.     On  his  return   to 
England,   he   professionally  applied 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  gar- 
dens and  pleasure-grounds,  and  be- 
came very  extensively  employed  by 
the  nobility  and  gentry  in  that  pur- 
suit.    Thomas  Stamford  Raffles 
(1781 — 1826),  son  of  a  captain  in  the 
West  India  trade,  was  appointed   a 
clerk  in  the  India  House.     The  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Ramsay,  secretary    to 
that  establishment,  procured  him  in 
1805,  as  he  wished  to  go  abroad,  the 
assistant-secretaryship  of  the  new Jy- 
formed    government    of   Prince    of 
Wales*s  island  (then  called  Pulo  Pe- 
nang) ;   and  there,  under  governor 
Dundas,  he  studied  the  Malay  tongue 
with  such  success,  as  soon  to  be  made 
government  interpreter  of  the  lan- 
guage.    In  1810  he  was  appointed 
a^nt  of  the  governor-general  of  In- 
dia with  the  Malay  states  ;  and  in 
181 1,  on  the  capture  of  Batavia  and 
Java  from  the  Dutch,  he  was  nomi- 
nated lieutenant-governor  of  Java. 
During  his  rule,  from  1811tol816, 
he  brought  the  hostilities,  which  be- 
fore his  time  had  been  commenced 
with  the  native  chiefs,  to  a  successful 
termination,  completed   a  statistical 
map  and  survey  of  the  island,  and 
greatly    improved   its  mode  of  ad* 
ministering  justice.     In  1816,  having 
lost  bis  wife,  he  returned  to  Englancl 
and  published  his  '  History  of  Java;' 
and  in  1817  he  was  knighted,  and  went 
out  again  as  resident  of  Bencoolen  in 
Sumatra.    In  that  capacity,  and  as 
governor  of  Fort  Marlborough,  he 
effected    the   abolition   of   slavery 
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tliroa^oat  the  settlement,  and  took 
possession  of  the  island  of  Singapore, 
both  to  protect  its  inhahitants  and  to 
boiefit  the  English  trade.     Ill  health 
compelled  him  to  embark  once  more 
for  home,  1824 ;  but  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  he  set  sail,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  his  ship,  and  both  vessel  and  cargo, 
indndiDg  30,000^  of  his  property, 
vere  destroyed.     The  crew  and  pas- 
seB^rs  saved  their  lives  with  diffi- 
culty, and  landed  again  fifteen  miles 
from   Beoooolen ;  and  two  months 
eiapsed  before  sir  Thomas  could  again 
coomieDce  his  voyage.     He  died  two 
years   after  his  arrival  in  England, 
July,  1826,  aged  45.    Abearam  Rb£s 
(1743 — 1825),  son  of  a  Welch  pres- 
brterian    minister,   was  bom    near 
MoDtgomery,  and  sent  for  education 
to  the  Hoxton  dissenters*  academy, 
founded  by  Mr.  Coward ;  where  his 
progress  in  mathematics  was  so  rapid, 
that,   at  nineteen,  he  was  tutor  of 
that  branch  in  the  institution,  and  so 
contioaed  twenty-two  years.  In  1768, 
having  obtained  the  usual  licence  to 
act  as  a  preacher,  he  became  pastor 
of  a  presbytenan  congregation  in  the 
Borough;  and  in  1783  took  the  charge 
of  a  congregation  of  some  other  de- 
nomination in  the  Old  Jewry.     Dr. 
Rees  was  an  able  controversialist; 
bat  he  is  now  best  known  bv  his  new 
and  enlaneed  edition  of  '  Chambers's 
CydopaedSa,'  which  he  completed  very 
aamirably  in  forty-five  volumes.     He 
died  aged  82.      Johann  Salomon 
(1745—1615),  bom  at  Bonn,  acquir- 
ed great  reputation  as  a  musical  com- 
poser in  Germanv  and  France,  and 
came  to  England,    1781.     Here  he 
was  in  extraordinary  repute  as  a  vio- 
linist; and  to  him  we  are  indebted 
for  the  introduction  into  this  country 
of  Ha^dn,  whose  symphonies,  written 
for  Salomon's  concerts,  are  regarded  as 
the  standard  of  perfection  for  that 
species  of  composition.     He  died  in 
London,  aged  70.    Charles,  Earl 
Stakhopb  (1758— 1816),  son  of  the 
second  earl,  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Geneva,  and  represented  Wy- 
combe in  parliament  from  1774  to 
1786,  when  his  Other's  death  called 


him  to  the  house  of  peers.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  English  noblemen 
who  hailed  with  joy  the  French  re- 
volution ;  and  he  even  avowed  repub- 
lican sentiments,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  lay  by  the  external  ornaments  of 
the  peerage,  in  admiration  of  the  un- 
happy M.  Egalit^.  As  a  man  of 
science,  he  is  known  as  the  inventor 
of  a  vessel  to  sail  against  wind  and 
tide,  a  new  printing  press,  &c  ;  and 
one  of  his  oaughters,  not  less  eccen- 
tric than  himself,  was  lady  Hester 
Stanhope.  He  died  aged  63.  Bocii 
Ambrose  Sicaro  (1742 — 1822),  bom 
at  Foiisseret,  near  Toulouse,  became 
an  abb^,  and  succeeded  the  abb^ 
I'Ep^e  as  director  of  the  Parbian  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  1789.  During  the 
reign  of  terror  he  was  seized  while 
in  the  midst  of  his  pupils,  and  drag- 
ged to  prison ;  but  he  escaped  the 
guillotine,  though,  until  the  (Over- 
throw of  the  directory,  he  was  pre« 
vented  returning  to  his  post.  Napo- 
leon never  noticed  him,  though  he 
never  molested  him ;  and  the  care- 
less liabits  of  expenditure  of  the 
abb^  would  have  brought  him  to 
poverty,  but  for  the  restoration  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  who  made  him  a 
knight  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and 
gave  him  one  or  two  lucrative  ap- 
pointments. He  wrote  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  other  similar  works,  and  died 
aged  80.  Annb,  Baroness  ob  Stael 
(1766— -1817)  was  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  French  financier,  Necker, 
and  married  tlie  baron  de  Stael  Hol- 
stein,  1786.  She  entered  warmly 
into  politics,  embracing  the  popular 
cause ;  but  when  she  had  been  driven 
with  her  father  into  exile,  and  re- 
turned to  France,  1792,  with  the 
hope  of  saving  some  of  the  victims 
of  revolutionary  fury,  she  narrowly 
escaped  the  guillotine.  Under  the 
directory  she  was  allowed  to  return 
to  Paris;  and,  through  her  influ- 
ence over  Barras,  her  friend  Tal- 
leyrand was  raised  to  the  post  of  mi- 
nister for  foreign  aflairs.  She  never 
liked  Buonaparte,  and  even  wrote 
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agunst  him ;  and  at  length  he  once 
more  banished  her,  1803.  In  1807, 
the  sentiments  contained  in  her  '  Co- 
rinne,'  a  novel,  revived  Napoleon's 
anger,  and  she  was  ordered  to  leave 
R<Mien  for  Coppet  in  Switzerland, 
her  father's  estate ;  where,  the  baron 
de  Stael  being  now  dead,  slie  married 
M.  de  Rocca,  a  young  French  officer. 
She  was  in  London  at  the  £Edl  of  Pa- 
ris,. 1814;  and  Louis  XVIIL,  aflter 
his  restoration,  ordered  two  millions 
of  francs,  which  liad  been  deposited 
in  the  treasury  by  her  father,  to  be 
refunded  to  her.  Her  various  works 
on  •  Germany,'  *  The  French  Revolu- 
tion/ &C.,  have  been  for  the  most 
Strt  translated  into  English.  She 
ed  aged  51.  JoHNWALKEa  (1732 
•^1807),  bom  at  Friem  Bamet, 
Herts,  settled  in  London  as  a  lec- 
turer on  elocution,  and  became  the 
friend  of  Johnson  and  Burke.  He  is 
well  known  for  his  '  Pronouncing 
Dictionary,'  and  a  work  on  *  Elocu- 
tion/ and  was  a  very  amiable  man. 
ARTBna  Young  (1741—1820),  son 
of  a  worthy  divine,  was  born  in  Nor- 
folk, and  devoted  his  attention,  first  to 
the  practice,  and  then  to  the  theory, 
of  agriculture,  the  former  having 
ruined  his  small  finances.  His  '  Far- 
mer's Calendar/  begun  1770,  and 
*  Annals  of  Agriculture/  were  pa- 
tronised, and  even  contributed  to, 
by  king  George  III. ;  and  when  the 
board  of  agriculture  was  instituted. 
Me.  Young  was  made  its  secretary. 
John  Wolcot  (1788—1819),  born 
at  Dodbrooke,  Devon,  accompanied 
sir  William  Trelawney,    who  went 

governor  to  Jamaica,  as  a  physician  ; 
ut  finding  no  patients,  he  obtained 
holy  orders,  and  had  an  exclusively 
black  congregation  under  his  care. 
On  the  death  of  sir  William,  he  re- 
turned to  England;  and  succeeding 
soon  after  to  the  property  of  his 
uncle,  he  again  practised  physic  at 
Truro,  in  ComwaU,  and  then  at  H el- 
stone.  At  the  latter  place  he  found 
out  the  talents  of  the  celebrated  pain- 
ter, Opie,  then  a  young  miner,  with 
whom  ne  came  to  London,  1780 ;  and 
it  was  now  that  he  became  generally 


known  by  a  series  of  poetical  satires* 
published  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Peter  Pindar.     His  attacks  were 
at  first  levelled  at  the  roval  academic 
cians ;  but  at  length  the  harmless  pe- 
culiarities of  his  sovereign,  and  or 
his  amiable  consort,  formed  the  un« 
justifiable  field   of   his  wit,    which 
was  much  more   conspicuous  than 
his  veracity.    The  booasellers  came 
in    for    their   share ;    and    he    did 
not  spare  them  when,  having  been 
enabled  to  cheat  tliose  who  would 
have    cheated    him,    he   gained    a 
comfortable  annuity  from  them  for 
his  declining  years.     The  story   is 
thus  related.    Some  of  the  houses  oF 
Paternoster-row  had  united  to  pur- 
chase the  copyright  of  his  works,  for 
which  he  demanded,  in  their  estima- 
tion, too  large  a  sum.     On  this,  being 
then  a  martyr  to  gout,  Wolcot  in- 
duced some  medical  friend  to  attest 
that  his  life  was  not  worth  a  year's 
purchase,  sotliat  a  handsome  annuity 
might  be  granted  him  fearlessly  in 
lieu  of  the  purchase-money.  The  book- 
sellers assented,  the  documents  were 
signed,  and  off  went  Wolcot  to  his 
native  village,  to  lav  in  a  stock  of 
health,  which  lasted  him  seventeen 
years !    Dr.  Wolcot  was  not  a  very 
estimable  character;  and  his  epicu- 
rean turn,  combined  with  a  great 
portion  of  vulgar  coarseness,  presents 
altogether  a  disgusting  picture.    His 
satires,  poignant  and  Udented  as  they 
were,  are  smking  fast  into  oblivion  : 
not  so  our  recollection  of  the  dis- 
loyal feelings  which  gave  them  birth. 
Their  author  lived  to  his  82dyear. 
Richard  Posson,  the  son  of  a  parish 
clerk,  was  sent  to  Eton  and  Trinity 
college,   Cambridge,  at  the   cost  of 
some  gentlemen  who  had  admired  his 
early  display  of  talent.     His  extraor- 
dinary   proficiency    in   Qreek  occa- 
sioned his  unanimous  election  to  that 
professorship  at  Cambridge ;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life  be  was  se- 
cretary to  the  London   Institution, 
with  a  saUry  of  200/.     His  habits, 
however,  were  careless  and  convivial, 
and  he  passed  to  his  grave,  1808, 
without  having  secured  many^ends. 
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A  qoiiA  perception  of  thin^,  a  mo- 
Borj  extmordinarily  retentive,  and 
a  judgment  which  pronounced  accu- 
luelj  apon  the  merits  of  eveiy  thing 
it  weif^ed,  render  the  &me  of  Porson 
uadjing  ;  and  liis  admirable  notes  on 
die  Medea*  Hecuha,  Phoeniasa,  and 
Orestes  of  Euripides,  place  him  at 
ODce  in  the  highest  rank  of  critical 
scbolais.  On  examining  his  skuU  after 
dmh,  it  was  found  one  of  the  thickest 
chat  had  ever  been  scrutinized  by  the 
phreDotogist.     CHUSTOPHEm    Wis. 
ULVD,  son  of  a  protestant  divine  in 
Suabia,  g^ve  up  tne  law  for  literature, 
and  was  patronized  by  the  duchess  of 
Saxe  Weimar.    After  bis  retirement 
to  hb  small  estate  near  Zurich,  Buo- 
naparte visited  him,  and  sent  him  the 
legion  of  honour.  He  wrote  many  ro- 
mances and  novels  ;  but  his  favourite 
poems  in  Germany  are  '  Musarion ' 
and  *  Oberon,'  the  latterof  which  has 
been  elegantly  translated  by  Sotheby 
uito  English.  He  died  1813,  aged  60. 
ViTToaio  Alfieri,  bom  of  a  noble 
family  in  Piedmont,  devoted  himself, 
after  much  travelling,  and  a  some- 
what dissipated  youth,  to  the  Muses. 
In  1788  he  married  the  countess  of 
Albany,  widow  of  the  young  pre- 
tender.    Hb  tragedies,  on  subjects  of 
classical  hbtory,  are  highly  esteemed 
by  his  countrymen ;  but  have  far  too 
much  grandiloquence  to  please  the 
English  taste.  Alfieri  died  1803,  aged 
54.    FaEOESiCK  Klopstock,  a  Ger- 
man  poet,  who,  with  a  view  to  raise 
the  character  of  German  poetry,  pub- 
lished his  '  Messiah,'  in  twenty-four 
cantos,   containing  20,000  hexame- 
ters, unfit  as  the  Teutonic  languages 
are  coisidered  for  the  rules  of  ancient 
poetry.    Though  the  work  offended 
many,  by  the  sinffular  mixture  of 
sacred  history  with  poetical  inven- 
tion, it  obtained  the  author  no  small 
share  of  fame.     He  died  1803,  aged 
78.   Samitel  Ibeland,  a  salesman  of 
scarce  books    and   prints,  who  at- 
tempted to  deceive  the  world  by  the 
publication  of  *  Miscellaneous  Papers 
of  William    Shakspeare.'    Amongst . 
tbcn  were  two  tragedies,  entitled  re- 
tpecdfely  Henry  11.  and  Vortigem,  | 


the  latter  of  which  was  performed  at 
Drury  Lane.  1796  s  but  the  discern- 
ment of  a  British  audience  quickly 
detected  the  cheat.    By  the  subs^ 

?uent  confessions  of  his  son,  William 
reland,  it  seems  that  the  latter  im- 
posed the  papers  upon  his  parent, 
whom  he  wholly  exculpate  from 
narticination  in  the  deception.  Samuel 
Ireland  died  1800.  John  Coaclbt 
Lbttsom,  a  quaker  and  physician, 
bom  in  the  West  Indies,  who*  upon 
succeeding  to  his  fethei^s  property, 
manumitted  the  slaves,  and  then  ac- 
quired a  very  lucrative  practice  in 
London.  His  '  Hints  on  Beneficence 
and  Temperance'  was  long  a  very 
popular  book  ;  and  he  gave  to  the 
world  an  interesting  life  of  his  earlv 
friend,  also  a  quaker,  Dr.  Fothergill. 
He  died  in  London,  aged  71,  1815. 
John  Watt,  the  civil  engineer,  was 
bom  at  Greenock,  in  Scotland,  1 730  s 
and  as  the  partner  of  Mr.  Boulton, 
of  Birmingham,  he  effected  those  im* 
provements  in  the  steam-engine, 
which  have  immortalized  his  name. 
With  Priestley  and  others,  he  made 
experiments  in  chemistry ;  and  the 
polygraph,  or  copy-machine,  is  one  of 
the  many  useful  mechaniod  inven- 
tions of  this  talented  man.  He  died 
1819,  aged  83.  Benjamin  West  was 
bora  in  America  of  a  quaker  &mily ; 
and  after  visiting  Italy,  settled  in 
England,  1769.  ratronized  by  the 
king,  he  soon  rose  to  eminence  ;  and 
his  Departure  of  Regulus  from  Rome, 
Death  of  Wolfe,  Christ  healing  the 
Sick,  Christ  Rejected,  and  Death  on 
the  Pale  Horse,  are  alike  remarkable 
for  their  spirited  representation  of 
character,  multiplicity  of  figures,  and 
glowing  colours.  At  Windsor  are 
many  of  his  pictures  from  scenes  of 
our  early  history,  expressly  painted 
for  George  III.  He  died  1820,  aged 
82.  Angelica  Kaufmann,  daughter 
of  a  Swiss  painter,  came  to  Ensland 
after  studying  in  the  Italian  school, 
and  rose  to  eminence  as  an  historical 
artist.  Tlie  best  of  her  pieces  were  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey  Bowles,  of  Wanstead.  She  died 
1807,at  Rome,  aged  67.  JoBMOni, 
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the  son  of  a  Cornish  carpenter,  was 
first  brought  into  notice  as  a  painter 
by  Dr.  Wolcot  the  poet.  His  pencil 
was  very  creditably  employed  on  the 

Sictures  exhibited  m  the  Boydell  and 
lacklin  galleries.  He  died  1807, 
aged  46.  Henry  Fdseli,  of  Zurich, 
declined  holy  orders,  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Michael  Angelo. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  La- 
vater,  and  on  coming  to  England  was 
patronized  by  Reynolds.  His  forty- 
seven  pictures  from  Milton,  and  ten 
from  Shakspeare,  are  all  remarkable 
for  an  exaggeration  of  character, 
suitable  alone  to  subjects  of  the  terrific 
class.  Lavater  had  given  him  a  moni- 
tion which  he  assured  him,  if  he  at- 
tended to,  would  make  his  fortune  : 
it  was,  *  Do  the  third  part  of  what  you 
can  do'  He  died  1817,  aged  78,  at 
the  countess  of  Guilford's  at  Putney 
Hill.  George  Romney,  the  son  of 
a  carpenter  in  Lancashire,  came  to 
London,  after  a  very  little  instruction 
in  painting,  and  rapidly  rose  to  emi- 
nence as  a  delineator  of  portraits.  In 
a  single  year  he  made  nearly  4000/. 
He  added  some  historical  productions 
to  the  Boydell  gallery  of  Shakspeare ; 
and  in  the  outline  of  his  figures,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  drapery,  he  was 
singularly  classical.  He  was  accurate 
in  colounng,  but  defective  in  blending 
his  shades.  He  died  1802,  aged  68. 
George  Morland,  son  of  a  Lon- 
don artist,  having  fallen  into  dissipat- 
ed habits,  forsook  the  study  of  the 
woods  and  fields  for  the  society  of 
the  alehouse ;  and  employed  his  pen- 
cil upon  the  subjects  that  most  in- 
terested him  there.  He  has  given, 
with  the  true  stamp  of  genius,  living 
pictures  of  drovers  drinking,  and  of 
stage-coachmen  starting  and  coming 
in;  and  his  farm-yard  and  stable- 
pieces,  wherein  he  introduces  cattle 
of  all  descriptions,  dogs,  and  poultry, 
have  been  surpassed  by  no  other 
English  artist  He  died  a  victim  to 
intemperance,  1804,  aged  40.  John 
Singleton  Copley,  bom  of  British 
parents  in  America,  came  to  Eng- 
land, 1767,  on  the  strength*  of  his 
&me»  which  was  derived  from  a  paint- 


ing of  a  boy  and  squirreL      Thougl 
coldly  received  by  West  and  otherd 
he    made    his  way  to   celebrity    aj 
an  historical  artist ;  and  his  dcatbi 
of  Chatham  and  Major  Pierson  ar< 
considered  to  be  his  best  works.    Hi^ 
son  (having  the  same  name},    born 
1772,  is  now  lord  high  chancellor  oi 
England  for  the  third  time,  and   a 
peer  of  the  realm,  with  the  title  of 
baron  Lyndhurst.     Mr.  Copley  died, 
aged  78,  1815.     He  is  said  to  have 
been   ill  able  to  afford  his  son  the 
education  (at  Trinity  college,   Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  a  fellow}, 
which  he  ventured  to  give  him  ;  but 
he  thus  proved  the  truth  of  the  an- 
cient maxim, '  that  the  money  expend- 
ed on  a  son's  liberal  education  is  never 
lost.'  John  Flaxman,  bom  at  York, 
followed  his  fathers  art  as  a  sculp- 
tor, and,  during  a  residence  at  Rome, 
executed  some  fine  pieces  from  Ovid, 
Homer,  and  Dante.  On  his  return  to 
England,hewas  henceforward  engaged 
on  works  of  the  highest  national  im- 
portance ;  and  his  monuments  of  the 
countess  Spencer,  and  the  poet  Col- 
lins, have  been  especially  admired. 
He  died,  aged  71,   1826.    Francis 
Bartolozzi,  of  Florence,  came  to 
England  with  Mr.  Dalton  (librarian 
to  George  111.),  who  gave  him  SOOA 
a  year  to  work  on  his  own  account  as 
an   engraver.       He    soon    rose    to 
eminence  as  the  improver  of  the  re- 
cently invented  red  dotted  or  chalk 
manner  of  engraving,  which,  for  a 
time,  put  aside  the  more  legitimate 
style  of  the  line.      He  accepted  an 
offer  from  the  regent  of  Portugal  to 
settle  at  Lisbon,  when  an  aged  man  ; 
and  died  there,  1815,  aged  87.    An- 
tonio Canova,  the  most  celebrated 
sculptor  of    modern  times,  was  a 
Venetian  of  humble  origin,  and  was 
brought  into  notice  by  signer  Falieri, 
who  had  seen  the  figure  of  a  lion, 
formed  by  the  youthful  aspirant  in 
butter.     Under  Toretti  of  Vienna, 
and  other  eminent  masters,  he  gra- 
dually rose  to  fame  and  fortune,  and 
was  treated  with  the  highest  respect 
by  Napoleon,   George  fV.,  and  the 
Pope ;  the  latter  of  whom  created 
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him  maranis  of  Isdiia,  inscribed  his 
aame  in  the  book  of  the  capitol,  and 
pne  him  a  handsome  pension.  The 
chief  amongst  the  very  numerous 
Yorks  of  Canova,  are  Venus  and 
Adonis,  his  chef^'oeuvre ;  a  minia- 
tore  statue  of  Mary  Magdalen ; 
Cnpid  and  Psyche,  at  Malmaison ; 
Hrrcules  and  Lycas»  at  Rome  ;  Psy^ 
che,  executed  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
by  many  thought  to  be  his  best  work ; 
aod  the  statue  of  Napoleon  holding 
the  sceptre,  the  property  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  by  the  fortune  of  war. 
This  great  artist  died,  1822,  aged  64. 
GioTAKNi  Paisiello,  bom  at  Ta- 
rento,  in  Italy,  gradually  rose  to 
eminence  both  as  a  singer  and  com- 
poser; and  no  name  was  more  cele- 
biated  dian  his,  up  to  the  period  of 
the  French  revolution,  for  the  graces 
and  freshness  of  melody,  or  for  sim- 
plicity, correctness,  and  elegance.  His 
operas  are  more  than  seventy  in 
number.  Napoleon  pitronized  him ; 
and  nine  years  of  his  life  he  passed 
at  the  court  of  Catherine  II.  ot  Rus- 
sia. He  died,  aged  75,  16 16 .  £liz  a- 
iithBii-lington,  the  most  celebrated 
English  female  singer  of  her  day,  was 
dangliter  of  Mr.  Weischell,  a  Ger- 
man musician,  and  became  the  wife 
of  an  English  music-master.  No 
opera  or  concert  of  reputation  was 
considered  complete  without  her. 
She  travelled  to  Italy,  and  had  equal 
ionours  paid  her  at  Milan  and 
Rome ;  and  returning  to  England  in 
1801,  she  appeared  aftemately  at  the 
two  great  theatres,  astonishing  the 
whole  musical  world  by  her  perfor- 
mance of  Mandane.  She  died  1817. 
DoaA  Jordan,  an  actress,  famous  for 
her  delineation  of  a*peculiarly  difficult 
species  of  character,  such  as  Peggy, 
in  'The  Country  Girl,*  Phoebe,  in 
'  As  You  Like  It,'  &c.  She  was  tlie 
daughter  of  captain  Bland,  of  a  re- 
spectable Irish  family,  whose  poor 
means  induced  her  to  look  to  the 
stage  for  support ;  and,  though  un- 
married, she  assumed  the  style  of 
'Afra.  Jordan,'  on  commencing  an 
engagement  at  the  York  theatre. 
She  soon  after  appeared  on  the  Lon- 


don boards.  Her  connexion  with  an 
illustrious  personage  led  to  a  tem- 
porary retirement  from  the  stage, 
and  upon  the  termination  of  her 
theatrical  career,  she  went  to  reside 
in  France;  where  she  died  in  ob- 
scurity, but  much  respected  for  her 
amiable   and    benevolent  character^ 

1816.  Abb  AH  AM  Webneb,  a  Ger- 
man, whose  father  was  overseer  of 
the  iron-mines  of  Upper  Lusatia, 
has  established  his  reputation  by 
forming  a  system  of  mineralogy^ 
classifying  the  various  products  of 
the  earth,  and  pointing  out  their 
characteristic  analogies.      He   died, 

1817,  aged  67.  Chables  Hutton^ 
son  of  a  viewer  of  mines  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne,  became  a  mathe- 
matical master  of  the  srammar- 
school  there,  and  had  lord  chancellor 
Eldon,  bnd  his  brother,  lord  Stowell, 
as  pupils.  But  his  lame  was  chieflv 
established  by  a  tract  on  the  princi- 
ples of  bridges;  and  on  standing  for  the 
mathematical  professorship  at  Wool* 
wich,  he  bore  away  the  prize  from  ten 
competitors,  and  during  thirty^our 
years  held  his  useful  office.  His  works 
are,  '  On  the  force  of  exploded  gun- 
powder,* '  On  the  velocity  of  balls 
exploded  from  artillery,'  mathema* 
tical  tables,  and  a  course  of  mathe- 
matics, which  has  become  a  text-book 
in  our  schools.  Dn  Hutton  died, 
1823,  aged  85.  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, Count  Rdmfobd,  an  American, 
who,  for  his  services  in  the  war  with 
the  colonies,  was  knighted  by  Georee 
I  XL;  and  he  was  made  a  count  by  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  for  suppressing  men- 
dicity  m  his  state.  The  count  was 
the  inventor  of  a  stove  to  economise 
fuel,  and  prevent  a  too  rapid  escape  of 
the  heat.  He  married  the  widow  of 
Lavoisier,  and  died  in  France,  1814. 
Bebnaed  de  Lacepede,  son  and  heir 
of  the  count  de  Lac^p^de,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  S^nechauss^,  was  bom 
at  Agen,  in  France,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  natural  history. 
His  family  compelled  him,  however, 
to  adopt  a  profession,  and  he  chose 
the  army  ;  but  he  quitted  it,  on 
Buffon's  offer  to  him  of  the  post  of 
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curator  in  the  Cabinet  du  Roi,  1785. 
Throughout  the  revolution,  and  dur^ 
ins  the  period  of  Napoleon's  rule^  he 
hdd  office  of  some  kind  or  other, 
and  was  from  1803  to  the  Restora- 
tion, 1814^  grand  chancellor  of  the 
legion  of  honour.  His  chief  works 
are  histories  of  quadrupeds,  fishes, 
the  cetaceous  kind,  and  serpents ;  the 
best  of  which  Cuvier  considered 
<  Histoire  Naturelle  des  C6tac^.*  He 
died,  aged  69,  1825.  To  the  baron 
are  attributed  some  anecdotes  of  the 
private  life  and  charities  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  queen  of  our  Charles  I., 
after  her  consort's  death.  That  high- 
minded  princess,  after  living  some 
years  at  the  conveiit  of  St.  Marie 
de  la  Visitation,  in  Chaillot,  retired 
to  the  small  village  of  Colombes, 
near  Argentueil,  and  there  died,  be- 
loved for  her  benevolent  conduct, 
September,  10th,  1669,  aged  60.  In 
the  same  work  is  some  praise  of  our 
William  the  Conqueror,  for  his  con- 
sistency of  character.  He  is  repre- 
sented, for  which  there  is  authority 
in  our  own  William  of  Malmesbury, 
to  have  been  the  great  restorer  of 
religion  in  '  our  then  irreligious  king- 
dom.' He  set  the  example  of  daily 
attending  mass ;  and  though,  in 
church  matters,  he  ruled  with  a  des- 
potism subversive  of  the  pope's  au- 
thority in  England,  his  liberality  to 
monasteries  and  church-foundations 
was  most  magnificent ;  and  in  no  in- 
stance was  he  guilty  of  simoniacal 
dealines.  In  early  life  he  had  vio- 
lated the  canons  by  his  marriage  with 
Matilda,  a  princess  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  consanguinity ;  and 
for  this  he  eventually  confessed  his 
sorrow.  All  this  somewhat  helps  to 
qualify  the  recorded  roughness  of  the 
^eat  Norman's  manners.  Maby  of 
BuTTBaMEaB.  There  is  a  very  ro- 
mantic story  connected  with  this 
name.  On  a  beautiful  ereen  isth- 
mus, which  divides  two  of  the  lakes 
of  Cumberland,  (that  of  Buttermere, 
noted  for  its  cluir,  and  Crummock- 
water,)  stands  the  little  village  of 
Buttermere ;  consisting  of  a  few  scat- 
tered cottages,  a  minute  chapel,  and 


the  perpetual-curate's  abode.     On  4 
day  in  the  lake-fishing  season,  1802 
there  drove  up  to  the  Royal  Oakj 
the  chief  inn  at  Keswick,  a  handsome 
travelling  chariot ;  out  of  whidi  de^ 
scended  a  traveller  of  dashing  exXe^ 
rior,  who  announced  himself  as  tli« 
honourable  Augustus  Hope,  brotlieil 
of  lord  Hopetown,  whose  good  pro* 
perty  was  well  known  in  the  neigH^ 
bourhood.    The  gentleman  had  come 
to  fish  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  tiis 
frankins  leiters,  which  passed  at  the 
post-omce,  in  the  name  of  Hope,  oo- 
casioned  all  doors  to  be  opened  at 
his  approach,  and  all  boats,  boatmen, 
nets,  and  the  most  unlimited  sporting 
privileges,  to  be  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal.    Nine  miles  from  Keswick,  by 
the  nearest  bridle-road,  and   fifteen 
by  that  which   Mr.  Hope's  chariot 
could  pass,  lay  the  aforesaid  village 
of  Buttermere ;  and  at  the  cottage 
of  an  independent  proprietor,  named 
Robinson,  who  allowed  travellers  to 
use  his  abode  during  the  char>fishing 
season,  though  he  was  not  an  inn- 
keeper, arrived  the  equipage  of  the 
dashing  '  honourable'   man— in    an 
evil  hour.    He  was,  of  course,  abund- 
antly welcomed ;  and  the  daughter 
of  the  house,  a  fine  young  woman  of 
eighteen,  acted  as  waiter.    In  a  si- 
tuation so  solitary,  the  stranger  had 
unlimited  facilities  for  cultivatine  the 
good  opinion  of  the  latter  ;  and  the 
accounts  from  Keswick  asserting  him 
to  be  all  he  represented  himself,  she 
was  induced  to  give  her  hand  to  him, 
in  a  few  weeks  after  his  appearance 
at  Buttermere,  in  the  neighbouring 
church  of  Laughton,  October  2, 1802. 
Three  weeks  rapidly  passed  away, 
happily  enough  to  the  bride ;  when, 
early  one  morning,  arrived  at  But- 
termere (where  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman still  sojourned),  a  messenger, 
with  a  letter  addressed  to  the  honour^ 
able  colonel  Hope,  from  the  earl  of 
Hopetown.     The  said  messenger,  on 
having  the  husband  of  Mary  shown 
to    him   as    Mr.  Hope,  exclaimed, 
*  You  are  not  colonel  Hope.'    '  That 
letter,'  said  the  stranger,  'is  for  my 
brother.'    The  bearer  of  the  epistle, 
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hawerer,  knew  all  the  Hope  family, 
being  the  earFs  own  serrant,  vho  had 
been  sent  to  ascertain  who '  the  ho- 
oommble  Augustus  Hope'  could  be, 
IS  the  party  owning  that  title  was 
abroad.  The  mystery  was  soon  clear- 
ed up.  The  stranger  proved  to  be 
a  notorious  swindler,  named  James 
liadfield ;  who  had  deserted  a  wife 
aDd  family,  been  a  bankrupt  in  Lon- 
don, anci  been  incarcerated  seven 
years    at    Scarborough    for   crimes. 


He  instantly  fled  from  Bnttermere, 
and  was  not  caught  until  many  weeks 
afler,  at  Brecknock,  in  Wales :  he 
was  tried  at  the  next  spring  assizes 
at  Carlisle,  on  the  charge  of  frank- 
forgery,  found  guilty,  and  there  exe- 
cuted. Severe  was,  of  course,  the 
distress  of  poor  Mary,  as  the  scoun- 
drel had  treated  her  with  extreme 
attention  ;  but,  after  a  time,  she  mar- 
ried a  substantial  farmer,  and,  we 
have  heard,  is  still  living. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  FBENCH  aSVOLUTION. 


Thus  have  we  brought  our  sketch 
of  the  awful  and  sanguinary  move- 
ment of  the  French  people  to  a  close. 
Passing  over  the  millions  subse- 
quently sacrificed  by  and  to  the  am- 
bition of  a  single  person  (who  having, 
by  means  of  the  terrible  explosion  in 
question^  found  his  way  to  a  throne, 
which,  overturned  as  it  had  been  by 
blood,  by  blood  alone,  it  would  seem, 
could  be  for  a  time  maintained),  we 
must  be  allowed  to  pause,  ere  we 
commence  another  portion  of  our 
history,  in  order  to  contemplate  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  chargeable  upon 
the  Revolution  itself. 

From  the  first  tocsin  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  1793,  to  the  last  public 
execution  in  Paris  in  1795,  had  &llen 
by  violence  a  million  and  a  half  of 
French  men,  women,  and  children ; 
and  it  will  be  well  for  the  lovers  of 
change  and  innovation,  which  are 
but  too  oflen,  in  state  matters,  the 
precursors  of  revolution,  to  reflect, 
that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  victims  were  in  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks  of  life.  The  oriests,  no- 
bles, and  gentry,  guillotined,  or  other- 
wise executed,  at  Paris,  Nantes,  Ly- 
on, and  in  La  Vendue,  were  in  all 
about  6000 ;  while  of  labourers,  arti- 
tuis,  and  their  wives  and  children, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter !  The  grand  contrivers 
of  insurrections  have  been  usually  of 
the  middle  and  lower  ranks,  who 
conceive  it  a  matter  of  certaintv  that 
ibey  shall  slip  into  the  seats  or  their 
betteiSy  and  enjoy  their  wealth ;  but 


that  wealth,  in  the  main,  as  in  the 
French  revolution,  finds  its  way  out 
of  the  country  at  the  first  dawn  of 
the  outbrealc,  and  the  owners  of  it 
soon  follow  to  the  same  foreign 
place  of  security, — leaving  the  classes 
among  whom  the  revolution  emanat- 
ed, to  slay  one  another,  in  the  con- 
test for  what  the  rich  have  lefk.  And 
it  needs  but  to  read  the  list  of 
the  charges  brought  against  such  as 
were  guillotined  in  France,  when  the 
Jacobms  were  once  triumphant,  to 
see  how  a  radical  party  can  outdo 
the  higher  grades  in  tyranny  towards 
their  equals :  a  few  instances  will 
sufiSce.  'Henrietta  Marbceuf,  a^ed 
55^  convicted  ofhopinM  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  and 
of  keeping  provisions  for  them,  and 
executed  accordingly ;  Fran9ois  Ber^ 
trand,  aced  37,  publican,  or  furnish^ 
ing  the  defenders  of  the  cofuntry  with 
sow  wine,  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  citizens ;  Marie  Plaisant,  sem- 
Stress,  for  exclaiming  '  a  fig  for  the 
nation  ;'  Jean  Baptiste  Henri,  aged 
18,  tailor,  for  having  sawn  a  tree  of 
liberty ;  Jean  Julian,  waggoner,,  for 
having,  while  at  hard  labour  to 
which  he  had  been  sentenced  twelve 
years^  cried  out  *  Vive  le  roiP; 
Jacques  Dudesne,  broker,  Jean  Sa- 
vage, gunsmith,  Frances  Lozelier  and 
Melanie  Canosse,  milliners,with  Marie 
Magdalen  YiroUe,  female  hairdresser, 
for  composing,  writing,  and  sneaking 
in  fevour  of  the  king,  nobles,  and 
clergy ;'  and,  lastly  for  us  to  name, 
'  Genevieve  Gouvan,  aged  77,  sem- 
strsss,  for  having  been  the  author 
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and  accomplice  of  various  conspira- 
cies tending  to  create  civil  war  and 
paralyze  the  public/  An  aged  woman 
of  77,  powerful  enough  to  create  civil 
war,  and  paralyze  the  public!     Let 


those  prone  to  pull  down  and  abolish 
ancient  institutions,  think  of  these 
things,  and  be  timelv  wise,-— if  it  be 
only  to  save  themselves  from  a  con- 
dition worse  than  their  present  estate. 


PERIOD  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

PROM  THE   CLOSE  OF   THE   WARS  OF  THE  FRENCH 

REVOLUTION   BY   THE   VICTORY   OF  WATERLOO,    TO 

THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

1815   TO   1843—28  teaks. 

asiON  cLXxin. — paet  m. 

GEORGE  m.,  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

1760  TO  1820 — GO  teaks. 

Part  IIL— 1815  to  1820—5  teaks; 

BEING  THE  LATTEE  POETION  OF  THE   EEOENCT  OF  OEOEQE,  FEINCB  OF  WALES. 

Political  Histoey  etmimued.  -—  Peace  had  been  restored  to  the  civilized 
world,  and  very  happily  so,  we  stated,  when  tiie  cause  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte and  of  French  supremair^  had  been  for  ever  crushed  at  Waterloo.  But 
a  general  cessation  from  war,  from  a  condition  which  had  kept  all  the  power- 
ful, and  many  of  the  inferior,  nations  of  Europe,  either  armed  or  in  actual 
collision,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  must  always  be  expected  to  induce  some 
minor  evils.  Political  bodies,  in  this  respect,  are  akin  to  human  bodies ;  and 
as  when  some  great  drain,  either  upon  the  ph^ical  or  the  mental  constitu- 
tion of  the  latter,  for  years  accustomed  to  be  m  activity,  is  suddenly  stayed, 
inflammation  or  other  dangers  must  be  looked  for  and  guarded  against,  so  in 
the  body  politic,  when  the  general  occupation  has  been  '  arms,'  the  sudden 
restraints  put  upon  the  common  soldier  (restraints,  however  n^ative,  yet  far 
ereater  than  army  discipline)  will  cause  restlessness  and  discontent  to  spring. 
In  England,  the  difficulty  was  also  how  so  large  a  bodv  of  men,  accustomed 
from  their  youth  to  military  practices  alone,  should  nnd  employ,  where  al- 
bourers  of  every  sort  were  in  profusion ;  so  that  even  when  the  sword  had 
been,  after  much  hesitation,  converted  into  the  ploughshare,  and  the  spear 
into  the  pruning-hook,  there  was  neither  nlougninff  nor  pnming  for  them. 
The  scantiness  of  occupation  was  awavatea  by  the  met  of  the  sudden  closing 
of  the  channels  of  foreign  trade,  England  having,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Ions  war,  engrossed  the  chief  commerce  of  Europe  ;  and  no  mart  being 
found  for  the  goods  of  the  manufacturers,  whicli  the  competition  existing 
among  all  classes  had  augmented  to  a  supply  beyond  the  demands  of  a  whole 
world,  distress  began  to  assail  masters  as  well  as  men.  The  most  alarming 
riots  eoBued*    Designing  men  were  not  wanting  at  the  crisis,  to  take  tlie 
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tad  in  thae  rdellioiisdoiiia ;  and  under  the  plea  of  effecting  a  reform  in  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  parliament,  which  was  to  give  bread  to  the 
iianiDg,  and  clothes  to  the  naked,  vast  meetings  of  the  populace  were  called 
tjgether  bj  Mr.  Henry  Hunt  and  others,  only  to  be  dispersed  by  military 
LoterfereDce.  As  deaths  usuallj^  occur  during  such  coUisions,  common  cause 
vas  made  by  the  mob  and  their  directors  against  the  soldiery ;  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  latter  be  it  said,  and  to  the  admirable  discipline  existing  in  the 
Bntiih  armies^  and  in  the  militia  and  sub-military  institutions,  that  their  par 
ucDoe  was  never  to  be  overcome,  their  firmness  never  to  be  shaken,  and  their 
lojahy  never,  by  the  slightest  act  of  disobedience,  to  be  called  in  question. 
The  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  the  imprisonment  of  several  of 
the  beads  of  the  popular  meetings,  had  the  effect,  ainer  a  time,  of  restoring 
tnnqaiUity ;  while  an  expedition  under  lord  Ezmouth  against  the  Algerines, 
1616,  to  punish  the  audacity  of  those  pirates,  and  which  terminated  sucoess- 
iiaUy,  helped  to  draw  the  public  attention  from  the  painful  subject  of  national 
distress. 

lliere  were  likewise  two  incidents  of  a  domestic  nature  at  this  juncture, 
1816,  wfaidi  a  great  deal  contributed  to  the  same  beneficial  end ;  for  so  esseiH 
tially  loyal  is  the  English  people  in  the  main,  that  even  two  royal  marriages 
were  sufficient  to  interest  public  opinion,  and  engage  it  for  a  while  in  a  plea- 
sQiable  maimer.    The  heiress  of  the  throne,  Charlotte  Augusta,  princess  of 
Wales,  daughter  of  the  Prince  Regent,  had  for  some  time  entertained  a  ro- 
mantic attachment  for  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  who  had  been  intro- 
duced to  her  royal  highness  when  she  resided  at  Warwick  house,  at  a  time 
when  she  was  a  little  estranged  from  her  royal  father  by  the  unhappy  di^ 
ferences  coimected  with  her  royal  mother's  alleged  misconduct;  and  the 
Prince  R^enfs  consent  to  her  nuptials  being  at  length  obtained,  the  mar- 
riage was  raebrated  in  the  month  of  May.    In  the  succeeding  July,  William 
Frederick,  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  in  the  nation, 
^poused  his  cousin,  the  princess  Mary,  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
The  duke  himself  was  esteemed  for  his  ^neral  virtues,  and  his  unvarying 
urbanity  ;  while  the  princess  was  distinguished  for  her  charities,  her  amiable 
and  condescending  manners,  and  her  consideration  and  extreme  kindness  to 
all  about  her  person.    '  George  IV.'  (then  Prince  Regent),  writes  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  in  his  note-book,  whence  his  nephew  has  recently  drawn  his  biograp> 
phy  for  the  public  eye,  '  thought  lady  Melbourne  the  most  delightful  person 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  used  to  describe  her  person,  her  appearance,  her  man- 
ners, her  temper,  her  gracefulness,  as  divine.    He  said,  however,  that  his 
sbter  Maiy  was  the  moii  of  an  anael  he  had  ever  known,  and  asked  me  if  I 
had  ever  seen  her?  I  said  that  I  had  had  the  honour  of  attending  her  (as  a 
physician),  and  had  seen  her  at  lord  Yerulam's.    Well,  continued  he,  is  she 
not  delightful?    The  praises  of  a  brother  in  tliis  way,  we  know,  in  every 
grade  oTlife,  to  be  devoid  of  flattery,  and  sincere. 

The  former  of  these  alliances  was,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  country,  broken 
by  the  hand  of  death  in  a  year.     Her  royal  highness  the  princess  Charlotte, 
just  after  giving  birth  to  a  still-bom  son,  expired,  at  the  age  of  21,  Nov.  6, 
1817.    Never  was  sorrow  more  universal  throughout  a  nation,  or  more  dis- 
tinctly manifested,  than  on  that  occasion.     The  day  on  which  the  bodies  of 
I     mother  and  child  were  consigned  to  the  tomb,  was  voluntarily  observed  as  a 
dav  of  fasting  and  humiliation  by  all  ranks ;  and  a  stranger  witnessing  the 
[     amiction  on  every  countenance,  and  the  black  crape,  if  not  the  complete 
I     nouroiog  garb  ot  every  person,  whatever  their  condition,  in  the  streets  of 
tbe  metropolis  especially,  might  have  supposed  some  fearful  devastation, 
I     either  oi  war,  of  pestilence,  or  of  the  earthquake,  had  robbed  each  family  of 
a  Moyed  member.    This  loss  of  the  heiress-apparent  occasioned  several  of 
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the  royal  dukes,  uncles  of  the  deceased  princess,  to  form  matrimoniiil  alliancj 
forthwith ;  and  the  dukes  of  Kent,  Clarence,  and  Cambridge,  and  the  princj 
Bltzabeth,  were  united  to  branches  of  different  princely  German  houses. 

The  decease  of  the  exemplary  queen  Charlotte,  at  flie  age  of  seventy-fi^l 
occurred  1818. 

The  attempts  of  the  continental  sovereigns  to  restore  their  lost  influence  I 
their  respective  states,  now  that  the  enemy  of  kinn  was  no  more,  was  li 
tended  with  various  success.  In  Spain,  Ferdinand  V II.  alienated  the  affe 
tions  of  the  '  exaltados,'  or  high  radical  portion  of  his  subjects,  by  restori^ 
the  Inquisition ;  and  when  the  extensive  colonies,  which  the  country  hfl 
long  possessed  in  South  America,  revolted  in  1819,  the  troops  refused  i 
embark  in  order  to  quell  the  insurrections,  and  even  compelled  the  king  i 
give  Spain  herself  a  free  constitution.  Similar  revolutions  occurred  in  ro| 
tugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont ;  but  in  the  two  last-named  countries,  the  ol 
despotic  governments  were  restored  by  the  Austrians.  In  1818,  a  congrc^ 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  was  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  announced  th^ 
the  troops  of  foreign  nations  might  be  withdrawn  from  France,  now  that  traC 
quillity  had  been  fully  restored  in  that  kingdom. 

The  advocates  of  parliamentary  reform  were  again  on  the  alert  in  1819 
and  one  of  the  meetings  intended  to  promote  the  measure  was  attended  witi 
loss  of  life.  It  was  held  at  Manchester,  its  coryphaeus  being  Mr.  Hunt ;  ani 
the  magistrates,  having  resolved  on  seizing  that  vain  and  turbulent  person 
sent  a  party  of  yeomanry,  to  aid  the  officers  of  police.  A  tumult  ensued 
the  yeomanry  were  pelted  with  brick-bats  and  broxen  bottles,  and  they  wouh 
have  been  unhorsed  and  slain  to  a  man,  had  they  not  fired,  and  used  theii 
sabres.  The  result  was  that  many  of  the  mob  were  either  killed,  wounded 
or  grievously  crushed ;  while  Hunt  and  his  friends  were  taken  into  custody 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Though  the  capital  allegation  was  subsequentfi 
abandon^,  the  whole  party,  on  being  found  guilty  of  sedition,  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment.  Sir  Francis  Buraett,  likewise,  who  had  denounced  the 
conduct  of  both  the  magistrates  of  Manchester  and  the  ministry  in  severe 
terms,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  constituents,  was  tried  for  a  libel  and  im^ 
prisoned.  Six  restrictive  acta  were  thereupon  passed  by  parliament,  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  such  evils ;  and  they  liad  in  view  the  suppression  ol 
seditious  meeting,  the  prohibiting  of  private  arming  and  training,  the  stop 
ping  of  the  pubhcation  of  seditious  and  blasphemous  writings,  ana  the  chect 
ine  of  cheap  periodical  works,  by  imposing  on  them  a  tax. 

In  January,  1820,  the  nation  sustained  another  loss,  in  the  decease  of  Ed- 
ward, duke  of  Kent,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  after  the  regent ;  and  in  six 
days  more  expired  at  Windsor,  January  29th,  his  venerable  parent,  king 
George  III.,  at  the  age  ofeighty-one,andafiera  reign  of  nearly  sixty  years-^ 
the  longest,  as  it  was  the  most  eventful  and  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Bri- 
tain. The  remains  of  the  monarch  were  interred  with  due  magnificence  in 
the  chapel-royal  of  St.  George ;  and  there  can  be  few  Englishmen  who, 
looking  at  the  lustre  of  his  private  character,  will  feel  inclined  to  deny  him 
the  title  which  his  virtues  earned— not  the  prostituted  one  of  '  Great,'  but 
the  far  more  glorious  and  enviable  one  of '  Good.' 


BVXNTt. 


Thb  Exfbdxtion  to  Alqikrs, 
1816.— Lord  Exmouth  had  succeed- 
ed, in  a  former  embassy  to  the  sa- 
vage rulers  of  the  Barbary  states,  in 
obtaining  the  release  from  slaveiY  of 
1792    Christian    people  of  various 


nations;  but  the  Algerine  govern^ 
ment  soon  after,  out  of  revenge, 
caused  the  massacre  of  a  number 
of  persons  employed  in  the  coral 
fishery  at  Bona,  a  trade  under  the 
espeaal  protection  of  En^and.    A 
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ieet»  therefore,  was  speedily  fitted 
ODt,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-fiye 
sail,  wliicfa  was  joined  bj  a  small 
Dntcfa  squadron,  and  the  whole  was 
placed    under  the  command  of  the 
same  intrepid  admiral,  himself  being 
m  the   Queen  Charlotte;  and  this 
fofoe  arrived  off  Algiers  August  16, 
1816.      M.  Sakm^  an  Egyptian  of 
respectable    character   and   talents, 
was  sent  in  a  boat  to  the  mole  on 
dat  6aj  with  a  paper  of  terms ;  to 
iHiidi,  if  the  dey  agreed  in  two  houn, 
he  was  to  hoist  a  signal,  and  a  depu- 
tttiofD  would  CO  ashore  to  conclude  a 
treaty;  bat  should  he  not  give  his 
assent  by  that  time.  Salami  was  to 
return    to  the  fleet    Half  an  hour 
beyond  the  appointed  moment  hav- 
ing elapsed,  the  messenger  ordered 
the  men  to  row  him  back  :  the  walls 
of  the  town  were  then  bristling  with 
camxMi,  and  the  soldiers  were  at  thnr 
posts,  ready  to  obev  the  first  com- 
mand to  fire.     Perhaps  the  simple 
language  of  Salami  himself  will  here 
best  describe  what  ensued      '  Mr. 
Burgess,  the  flag-lieutenant,  having 
agrml  with  me,  we  hoisted  the  sig- 
nal, that  'no  answer  had  been  given,' 
and  began  to  row  away  towards  the 
Queen  Charlotte.     At  this  time,  I 
was  very  anxious  to  get  out  of  dan- 
ger;   for^  knowing  ttieir  perfidious 
character,   and  otnerring  that  lord 
Exmoutfcu  on  his  seeing  our  signal, 
gave  orders  to  the  fleet  to  bear  up 
for  the  attack,  I  had  great  fear  that 
they  would  fire  upon  us;  in  short, 
tiU  I  reached  the  Queen  Charlotte,  I 
was  more  dead  than  alive.    After  I 
had  given  my  report  to  the  admiral, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  how  his  lord- 
ship was  altered  from  what  I  left 
him  in  the  morning ;  for  I  knew  his 
manner  was  in  general  mild  ;  and 
now  he  seemed  to  me  aU-JSghlfidt  as 
a  fieTDe  lion,  which  had  been  chained 
in  its  cage^  and  was  set  at  liberty. 
His  lordship's   answer  to  me  was, 
'  Nerer  mina,  we  shall  see  now ;'  and 
at  the  same  time  he  turned  towards 
the  officers  saying.  'Be  ready.'    The 
Queen  Charlotte  passed  through  all 
tbc  cncmy^  batteries,  without  firing 
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a  gun.  There  were  many  thousand 
Turks  and  Moors  looking  on,  asti>> 
nished  to  see  so  larae  a  ship  coming 
all  at  once  inside  of  the  mole,  with- 
out caring  for  any  thing.  The  ship, 
in  a  most  gallant  manner,  took  up  a 
position  opposite  the  head  of  the 
mole ;  and  we  let  go  the  anchor  at 
three  quarters  past  two  o'clock,  with- 
in 100  yards  or  the  battery.  About 
three,  the  Algerines  of  the  eastern 
battery  fired  the  first  shot  at  the  Im- 
pregnable; when  lord  Exmouth,  bav- 
mg  seen  only  the  smoke  of  the  gun, 
cried,  '  That  will  do ;  fire,  my  fine 
fellows!'  Before  hb  lordship  had 
well  finished  these  words,  our  broad- 
side was  given  with  great  cheering, 
and  repeated  three  times  within  five 
minutes,  and  the  otlier  ships  did  the 
same.  This  first  fire  was  so  terrible, 
that  more  than  500  persons  were 
killed  by  it ;  and  I  saw  the  people 
running  away  under  the  walls  hke 
dogs,  walking  upon  their  feet  and 
hands.  Upon  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  the  sky  became  darkened 
by  the  smoke,  the  sun  eclipsed,  and 
the  horizon  dreary.  Mvears  beins 
deafened  by  the  roar  of  the  guns,  and 
his  lordship  perceiving  my  situatioui 
he  said,  '  You  have  done  your  duty. 
Salami;  now  go  below.'  Upon 
which  I  began  to  descend  from  the 
quarterdeck,  quite  terrified,  and  not 
sure  that  I  should  reach  the  cockpit 
alive ;  for  it  was  most  tremendous  to 
hear  the  crashing  of  the  shot,  and  to 
witness  the  activity  and  couraee  of 
English  seamen  dnnns  battle  I  while 
near  the  hatchway,  1  saw  tliat  the 
companies  of  the  two  guns  nearest  to 
it  wanted  some  wadding,  but  not 
having  it,  two  of  them  cut  off"  the 
breasts  of  their  jackets  where  the 
buttons  are,  and  rammed  them  into 
the  guns  instead  of  wadding.  Dui^ 
ing  all  the  time  of  the  battle,  not  one 
seaman  appeared  tired  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  longer  it  lasted,  the 
more  cheerftilness  and  pleasure  were 
amongst  them.  Several  of  the  cuns 
now  became  so  hot  that,^  when  fired, 
they  recoiled  with  their  carriaM 
and  fixed  the  wheels  into  the  flooring 
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of  the  deck ;  others  were  thrown  out 
of  their  carriages  and  rendered  use- 
less. 

.  '  At  eleven  at  night  lord  Exmouth, 
having  observed  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  Algerine  navy,  and  the 
strongest  part  of  their  batteries,  made 
signal  to  the  fleet,  to  move ;  and 
then,  with  a  favourable  breeze,  we 
cut  our  cables  and  made  sail.  I 
went  on  the  poop  to  observe  the 
eiFect  of  our  shot  on  the  enemy's 
batteries,  and  saw  the  enemy's  ships, 
together  with  the  storehouses  witliin 
the  mole,  burning  rapidly.  The  blaze 
illuminated  all  the  bav,  and  the  view 
was  really  most  awful  and  beautiful. 
The  fortifications  were  now  nothine 
but  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  I  observed 
a  number  of  people  dragging  the  dead 
bodies  out.  When  I  met  his  lord- 
ship again,  his  voice  was  quite  hoarse, 
and  he  had  two  slight  wounds,  one 
in  the  cheek,  and  the  other  in  the 
leg.  His  coat  was  cut  up  by  musket- 
balls,  and  grape ;  and  was  behind  as 
if  scissors  liad  slit  it  to  pieces.  At 
one  in  the  morning,  all  the  fleet  Imv- 
ing  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the 
bay,  admiral  Van  Capellan  came  on 
board,  and  afler  congratulating  his 
lordship,  said,  *  My  lord,  1  am  quite 
happy  if  I  die  now,  after  liaving  got 
full  satisfaction  from  these  pirates; 
and  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  vour 
lordship  for  your  gallant  position 
with  the  Queen  Charlotte,  which  was 
the  safety  and  protection  of  more 
than  500  persons  of  our  squadron.' 
Lord  Exmouth  then  gave  a  grand 
supper  to  the  officers  of  the  ship; 
and  then  every  body  went  to  sleep, 
almost  like  dead  men.' 

Salami  was  sent  off  again  next  day 
with  a  letter,  demanding  the  instant 
delivery  to  the  fleet  of  tlie  British 
consul,  all  Christian  slaves  in  the 
dominions  of  the  dey,  and  a  sum  of 
money  to  compensate  the  losses  oc- 
casioned to  the  allies ;  on  peril  of 
an  assault  by  bombs,  which  would  go 
far  to  annihilate  the  city.  The  dey, 
on  the  receipt  of  this,  despatched  the 
captain  of  the  port  and  the  Swedish 
consul,  to  assure  lord  Exmoyth  that 


all  hb  demands  should  be  satisfied,  ii 
due  time  were  allowed.  The  Britisb 
consul  was  sent  to  the  fleet  on  the 
29th,  and  stated  that  he  had  been 
kept  in  chains,  deprived  of  his  pro- 

Eerty,  and  otherwise  ill-treated  ;  and 
e  went  back  to  the  town,  accom- 
panied by  captain  Brisbane  and  Sa- 
lami, to  make  arrangements  for  his 
final   departure.     '  At  three  p.  m.,' 
continues  Salami,  '  we  arrived  inside 
the  mole,  where  the  dockyard,  arsenal, 
and  storehouses,  had  been  almost  de- 
stroyed ;  and  on  going,  afler  landing, 
to  the  top  of  the  consul's  house,  we 
saw  that  there  was  not  a  building 
which  had  not  been  damaged  by  our 
shots.    About  four,  the  captain  of 
the  port  came  to  take  us  to  th^  dey's 
palace.     The  dey  was  in  a  narrow 
gallery,  open  to  the  sea,  on  the  third 
floor,    where    he  was    seated   with 
crossed  naked  legs,  on  a  hi^h  Turkish 
sofa,  and  liaving  a  long  pipe  in  hb 
hand.'    After  a  long  conference  be- 
tween captain  Brisbane  and  the  dey, 
during  which  Salami  acted  as  inter- 
preter, the  dey,  who  had  shown  much 
pettishness    tnroughout,    agreed   to 
send  all  the  slaves,  that  were  in  town, 
on  board  the  fleet  without  delay,  to- 
gether with  382,500  dollars,  the  cost 
to  which  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia had  been  put  by  the  Algerine 
piracies ;  and  such  slaves  as  were  in 
the  interior  were  to  follow  in  a  day 
or  two.    The  dey  being  at  length 
called  upon  to  apologize  to  tlie  Bri- 
tish consul  for  having  treated  him  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  to  pay  him  3000  dollars 
for  the  property  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived,  after  a  ffood  deal  of 
hesitation,  complied ;  and  on  the  30tfa, 
Salami  was  again  sent  on  shore  to 
receive  the  slaves.    *  When  I  arrived 
on  shore,'  says  he,  *  it  was  the  most 
pitiable  sight  to  see  in  what  a  horri- 
ble state  these  more  than  1000  poor 
wretches  were ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  their  joy  and  cheerfulness. 
When  our  boats  came    inside   the 
mole,  I  wished  to  receive  them  by 
number,  but  could  not,  because  they 
directly  began  to  throw  tbemselyes  in 
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br  crowds ;  and  when  we  were  shoY- 
iag  vitfa  them  off  the  shore,  they  all 
at  once  took  off  their  caps  and  shout- 
ed in  Italian,  *  Long  Hve  the  king  of 
Eogbnd  and  the  ffnglish  admiral !' 
Some  of  these  unfortunate  people 
bad  been  for  thirty-five  years  in 
skveiy ;  and  I  only  wish  to  present 
I  ootioQ  of  their  cruel  treatment,  by 
atotioning  the  following.  When  the 
Barbery  pirates  take  an  European 
vessel,  they  put  all  on  board  in 
ckuos.  Tliere  are  three  classes  of 
cbios;  the  one  hundred  pounders 
{or  strong  men,  the  sixty  for  old  men, 
3Qd  the  thirty  for  youne  persons. 
Iliese  are  placed  round  &e  body  as 
isash^with  a  piece  of  chain  on  the 
nght  kg  joined  by  a  ring  to  the 
foot  'niua  these  poor  slaves  must 
vork,  sleep,  and  live  always  wi^ 
these  chains ;  the  marks  of  which  I 
tave  seen  round  their  bodies  in  deep 
farrows,  which  become  black,  and  as 
^  as  bone.  Being  thus  manacled, 
^  are  sent  to  cut  stone  from  the 
mountains,  fell  trees,  carry  sand  and 
stones  for  building,  or  move  guns 
from  one  place  to  another.' 

When  the  transports  had  anchored 
°c»  the  Queen  Charlotte,  the  slaves 
cune  on  deck,  shouting  for  joy ;  and 
^  were  found  to  amount  to  1083, 
of  all  nations.  In  the  end,  128  more 
vere released;  whidi,  with  the  1792 
^ore  recovered  by  lord  Exmouth, 
°ade  a  total  of  3008  souls.  At 
length  the  gallant  admiral,  having  re- 
ceived fall  compensation  in  money 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
placed  357,000  dollars  on  board  the 
^em  for  the  king  of  Sicily,  and 
^M30  in  the  Heron  for  the  king  of 
^rdioia,  sailed  from  Algiers  with  all 
^  fleet,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth 
on  the  6th  of  October,  after  an  ab- 
^cc  from  England  of  onlv  two 
^^^^  and  eight  days.  In  this  con- 
^  the  Algerines  lost  about  7000 
"KQ  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
combined  British  and  Dutch,  833. 

Volcanic  Phenomena,  in  Eno- 
i.kKD.— In  1816  a  portion  of  Hol- 
▼orth  Cliff,  Dorset,  to  the  extent  of 
^  acre  and  a  half,  on  which  was  a 


cottage  tenanted  by  Baggs,  a  fisher- 
man, gradiudly  sank  thirty  feet  below 
its  former  level,  the  cottage  remain- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
crack  in  one  of  the  walls,  perfectly 
entire.    Some  time  afterwards,  this 

Siece  of  ground  made  a  further  gra- 
ual  slide  in  the  same  direction,  car- 
rying the  cottage  with  it,  without 
any  additional  injury  ;  and  during  a 

Seriod  of  nearly  three  years  from  its 
rat  removal,  it  occasionally  con- 
tinued its  progress  downwards,  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  500  feet,  when  it 
made  a  stand,  exhibiting  the  entire 
cottage,  with  its  accompanying  gar- 
den, well  stocked  with  gooseberry 
and  currant  trees,  and  various  vege- 
tables, all  in  the  most  flourishing  con- 
dition. As  portions  of  the  cliff  along 
the  whole  extent  of  this  coast  are 
constantly  falling,  particularly  after 
heavy  rains,  this  sliae,  as  it  is  called, 
did  not  at  the  time  excite  any  par^ 
ticular  notice;  nor  was  there  any 
thine  which  caused  further  remark 
until  1822,  when  a  vapour  was  ob- 
served to  rise  from  that  side  of  the 
cliff  facing  the  sea.  In  October, 
1826,  smoke  began  to  issue  from 
three  apertures  at  the  tummit  of  the 
same  cliff;  and,  in  March,  1827, 
visiters  to  the  spot,  on  looking  into 
the  apertures,  saw  massy  blocks  of 
stone  enveloped  in  flames,  which 
threw  out  an  intense  heat,  and  a  sul- 
phureous effluvium  so  oppressive,  as 
nearly  to  stifle  several  persons.  The 
attempt  to  see  more  of  the  wonders 
of  nature  by  digging  with  pickaxes, 
drew  down  a  large  portion  of  the 
surrounding  earth,  and  buried  the 
phenomenon ;  but  the  smoke  has 
ever  since  continued  to  rise.  On 
Christmas  eve,  1839,  a  convulsion  of 
the  earth,  most  probably  connected 
with  this  subterranean  fire,  occurred 
so  far  off  as  Lyme,  which  went  in-- 
land,  destroyed  the  new  road  from 
Charmouth  to  Lyme,  and  at  Dow- 
lands,  near  the  s^  occasioned  large 
tracts  of  soil  to  slide,  on  which  were 
several  cottages,  orchards,  and  a  cop- 
pice, leaving  huge  chasms  along  the 
coast  between  Sidmouth  and  Seaton. 
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In  this  ingtance  the  cottages  sank 
into  the  earth,  juat  leaving  the  chim- 
neys visible.  A  huge  rock,  fifty  feet 
high,  was  suddenly  thrown  up  in 
the  sea,  off  Culverhole,  at  the 
moment  of  the  convulsion.  Al- 
though properW  was  thus  injured  to 
the  amount  of  20,000^,  happily  no 
lives  were  lost  The  cliffs  on  the 
coast  suffered  no  disruption.  It  is 
now  clearly  ascertained,  that  the  fire 
in  Holworth  cliff  is  occasioned  bv  the 
salt  water  coming  in  contact  with  tlie 
mixture  of  pyrites,  sulphur,  and  iron 
ore,  that  abound  at  the  spot  The 
water,  perforating  the  loose  pebbles 
at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  first  effected 
the  separation  and  removal  of  the 
mass  of  earth  i  and,  in  proof  of  this, 
it  has  been  observed,  that  the  equi- 
noctial tides,  owing  to  their  coming 
more  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
active  internal  agents,  have  invari- 
ably, while  they  lasted,  increased  the 
smoke  and  effluvium  to  a  prodigious 
degree.  At  some  future  day,  when 
the  materials  now  feeding  the  inter- 
nal fire  are  in  part  consumed,  the 
earth  will  most  jprobably  sink  at  the 
summit,  and  exhibit  to  the  astonished 
Dorset  folk  the  boiling  crater  of  an 
active  volcano. 

Loan  Amhsbst's  Embassy  to 
China. — In  1816,  lord  Amherst  was 
sent  as  ambassador-extraordinary  to 
the  emperor  of  China,  to  induce  him 
to  permit  the  residence  of  a  British 
minister  at  the  court  of  Pekin.  The 
emperor,  under  the  pretext  of  wish- 
ing to  accede  to  the  proposal,  de- 
manded the  prostration  of  the  am- 
bassador before  him,  after  the  custom 
of  eastern  nations ;  but  when  lord 
Amherst  agreed  thus  to  conform  to 
court  etiquette,  provided  a  Chinese 
nobleman  of  the  like  rank  with  him- 
self performed  the  same  prostration 
to  a  picture  of  king  Geoige  III.,  the 
latter  was  refused  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  object  of  the  mi»> 
non  thus  totally  Med.  Among  the 
liresents  sent  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, through  his  lordship,  to  the 
emperor,  were  two  very  extiaoidinary 
clocks  the  woik  of  £Qglish  artists. 


They  were  in  the  form  of  chariots] 
each  of  which  contained  a  Itudj  seated] 
leaning  her  right  hand  on  a  part  o^ 
the  chariot ;  under  which  was  a  dock^ 
little  larger   tlian   a   shilling,    that 
struck,  repeated,  and  went  for  eight 
days  without  requiring  winding  up. 
A  bird  was  on  the  lady^  finger,  finely 
modelled,  and  set  with  diamonds  and 
rubies,  with  its  wings  expanded  as  if 
to  fly,  and  which  was  nuuie  to  flutter 
for  a  considerable  time,  on  touching 
a  diamond  button.    The  body  of  this 
curious    bird,    in   which  .were    the 
wheels    that  animated   it,  was  less 
than  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch. 
In  tlie  lady's  lefl  hand  was  a  golden 
tube,  with  a  small  round  box  on  the 
top,  to  which  was  fixed  a  circular 
ornament  set   in   diamonds,   which 
went  round  in  three  hours.     A  dou- 
ble  umbrella  was   over    the   lady's 
head,  supported  by  a  small  fluted 
pillar,  and  under  which  was  a  bell 
that  struck  the  hour,  though  appa- 
rently unconnected  with  the  dock; 
and  at  the  lady's  feet  was  a  golden 
dog,  before  which  were  two  birds, 
set  with  precious  stones,  and  appa- 
rentlv  flying  away  with  the  chariot, 
which,  from  another  secret  motion,  was 
contrived  to  run  in  any  direction, 
while  a  boy  appeared  to  pushitfoi^ 
ward.    There  were  also  flowers,  or- 
naments, and  a  flying  dragon,  all  set 
with  precious  stones*  or  formed  of 
them ;  and  the  rest  was  made  of  gold, 
most  curiously  executed,  and  pre- 
senting a  wonderful  specimen  of  in- 
genuity and  talent. 

SpAFiBLDS  Riovs,  ISlfl-^Iu  De- 
cember, 1816,  a  meetins  was  con- 
vened in  Spafielda,  in  me  suburbs 
of  London,  by  Watson,  Thistlewood, 
Preston,  and  liocmer,  at  which  Mr. 
Hunt  also  attendeo,  ostensibly  with  a 
view  to  petition  the  ngent  for  relief! 
An  immense  concouiae  of  the  lower 
dasses  assembled ;  and  after  hearing 
tlie  harangues  of  Watson  and  other 
demagogues,  a  part  of  the  populace 
entered  the  dty,  and  seiaed  the  fire- 
arms there  exposed  to  sale.  A  gen- 
tleman, named  Piatt,  on  remonstra^ 
ing  with  the  mob  Ibit  had  eomed  a 
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Ts  shop  on  Snow-hill,  wai 
,  and  there  is  no  calculating  the 
mottnt  of  misdiief  that  would  nave 
eosaed,  bad  not  the  magistrates  and 
■ilitanr  acted  most  promptly.  In 
1817  toe  four  leaden  were  tried  for 
fai^  treason  ;  and  the  unenviable  task 
of  pleading  lor  their  lives  fell  to  the 
lot  of  air  Charles  Wetherell,  who, 
vith  his  usual  etoouence,  legal  acu- 
men, and  accurate  Inowledge  of  his- 
fiory,  after  severely  lashing  them,  ob- 
tained their  acquittal. 

lilSfflOIC    TO     ASBANTBB,    1817. — 

This   povrerfbl    barbaric   nation  of 
Africa  was  first  known  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans in  1700 ;  but  it  was  not  un- 
til 181 1  that  the  British,  having  now 
the  settlement  of  Cape  Coast  Castle 
in  its  neighbourhood,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to   conciliate  Quamina  the 
king.     It   was   agreed  therefore  bv 
oor  goremment,  that  Mr.  Bowditdfi 
and  three   other  gentlemen  should 
cross  firom  Cape  Coast  to  Coomassie, 
the  AiJiantee  capital,  where  they  ar- 
rived May  19.    The  deputation  was 
I    received  with  great  pomp,  and  a  m»> 
I    le&ctor  instandy  put  to  the  torture, 
*  to  gratify  the  strangers ;'  the  four 
vere  then  ushered  forward  by  above 
5000  warriors,  brandishing  their  sci- 
mitars, and  firing  guns,  towards  the 
cround  where  the  king  had  stati<Nied 
hiaisel£     'The  king,  his  tributaries, 
and  captains,'  says  Mr.  Bowditch, 
'were  resplendent  in  the  distance, 
I     surrounded  by  attendants  of  every 
description,  and  fronted  by  a  mass  of 
warriors.  More  than  a  hundred  bands 
I     burst  forth  oo  our  arrival,  with  the 
!     peculiar  airs  of  their  favourite  chiefs ; 
the  horns  flourished  defiance  with  the 
bcadnff  of  innumerable  drums  and 
,     metal  mstmments,  and  then  jielded 
I     &r  a  whOe  to  the  aofl  breathings  of 
I     long  flutes,  which  were  truly  hanno- 
nioas.     At  least  a  hundred  large 
umbrdlas,  which  could  shelter  thirty 
penon  each,  were  sprung  up  and 
oovn  fay  the  bearers  with  brilliant 
efect,  being  made  of  the  most  showy 
dotiu  90^  »lks,  and  crowned  with 
aeteents,   pehcaas,   elephants,  and 
swDidf  <d  goW  I  whUe  unuiuerftble 


smaller  ones,  of  various  coloured 
stripes,  were  crowded  in  the  inter- 
vals. 

^The  prolonged  flourishes  of  the 
horns,  and  a  deafening  tumult  of 
drums,  announced  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  king.  We  were  al- 
ready passing  the  principal  officers  of 
his  househoM :  the  chamberlain,  the 
gold-coin  blower,  the  captain  of  the 
messengers,  the  captain  for  royal 
executions,  the  captain  of  the  market, 
the  keeper  of  the  royal  burial-ground, 
and  the  master  of  the  bands,  sat  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  retinue  and  splendour, 
which  bespoke  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  their  posts.  The  exe- 
cutioner, a  man  of  immense  size, 
wore  a  massive  gold  hatchet  on  his 
breast ;  and  tlie  execution-stool  was 
held  before  him,  clotted  in  blood, 
and  partly  covered  with  a  caul  of  fat. 
The  king's  four  linguists  were  en- 
circled by  a  splendour  inferior  to 
none;  and  their  peculiar  insignia, 
gold  canes,  were  elevated  in  all  di- 
rections, tied  in  bundles,  like  fasces. 
The  keeper  of  the  treasury  added  to 
his  own  magnificence  by  the  osten- 
tatious display  of  his  service:  the 
blow-pan  boxes,  scales,  and  weights, 
were  of  solid  pold;  A  delay  of  some 
minutes,  whilst  we  severally  ap- 
proached to  receive  the  king's  hand, 
afforded  us  a  thorough  view  of  Qua- 
mma.  His  deportment  especially  ex- 
cited my  attention  :  his  manners  were 
majestic,  yet  courteous,  and  he  did 
not  allow  liis  surprise  to  beguile  him 
for  a  moment  of  the  composure  of 
the  monarch.  He  appeared  about 
thirty-eight  years  of  age,  was  some- 
what corpulent,  and  possessed  a  be- 
nevolent countenance.  He  wore  a 
fillet  of  a^;iy  beads  round  his  temples, 
and  had  a  necklace  and  bracelets ; 
and  his  fingers  were  covered  with 
rings.  His  waistcloth  was  of  a  dark 
green  silk,  a  pointed  diadem  was  ele- 
gantly painted  in  white  on  his  fore- 
head, and  the  pattern  of  an  epau- 
let on  each  shoulder ;  and  an  orna- 
ment like  a  full-blown  rose  covered 
his  whole  breast.  His  gold  ankle- 
strings  were  of  delicate  workman- 
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ship,  and  his  sandals,  of  soft  white 
leather,  were  embossed  with  sap- 
phires. He  was  seated  in  a  low 
chair,  richly  ornamented  with  gold, 
having  a  pair  of  gold  castanets  on  his 
finger  and  thumb,  which  he  clapped 
to  enforce  silence;  while  his  numerous 
guards'  waved  elephants'  tails  and 
plumes  of  feathers  like  a  small  cloud 
before  him. 

'  Having  passed  on,  and  reached  the 
end  of  the  vast  place  of  assembly,  we 
were  desired  to  seat  ourselves  under 
a  tree,  to  receive  the  compliments  of 
the  king  and  all  his  officers  in  turn. 
The  chief  officers  dismounted  as  they 
arrived  within  thirty  yards  of  us, 
their  princinal  captains  preceding 
them,  and  a  Dody  of  soldiers  follow- 
ing with  their  arms  reversed;  then 
came  their  bands,  gold  canes,  pipes, 
and  elephants'  tails.  The  chief,  with 
a  small  body-guard,  under  his  um- 
brella, was  generally  supported  around 
the  waist  by  the  hands  of  his  favourite 
slave;  whilst  captains  lialloed  hb 
warlike  deeds  and  ttrtmgnamety  which 
were  reiterated  with  the  voices  of 
stentors  by  those  before  and  behind. 
Old  captains  of  secondary  rank  were 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  strong 
slaves ;  but  a  more  interesting  sight 
was  presented  in  the  young  cabo- 
ceers,  five  and  six  years  of  age,  who, 
overweighed  by  ornaments,  were  cacr- 
ried  in  the  same  manner  under  car 
nopies.  A  band  of  Fetishmen,  or 
pnests,  wheeled  round  and  round  as 
they  passed,  with  amazing  velocity. 
Manner  was  as  various  as  ornament ; 
some  danced  by  with  irresistible  buf- 
foonery; some  with  a  gesture  and 
carriage  of  defiance ;  one  distin- 
guish^ caboceer  performed  the  war- 
dance,  with  a  large  spear,  which 
grazed  us  at  every  bound  he  made ; 
but  the  greater  number  passed  us 
with  order  and  dienity,  some  slipping 
one  sandal,  some  both,  some  turning 
round,  after  taking  each  of  us  by  the 
hand ;  the  attendants  of  others  knelt 
before  them,  throwing  dust  upon 
their  heads;  and  the  Moors  appa^ 
rently  vouchsafed  us  a  blessing.  It 
was  nearly  eight  o'clock  before  the 


king  approached.  It  was  a  beautify 
stanight  night,  and  the  torches  whid 
preceded  him  displayed  the  splendou 
of  his  regalia,  and  made  the  hiinnai 
trophies  of  the  soldiers  more  awfullj 
imposing.  He  stopped  to  inquiri 
our  names  a  second  time,  and  to  wisi 
us  a  good  night,  which  he  did  in  i 
mild  and  delil^rate  manner  :  he  wai 
followed  by  his  aunts,  cousins,  an< 
others  of  his  family,  having  rows  oi 
fine  gold  chains  around  their  necks 
Numerous  chie&  succeeded,  and  i 
was  long  before  we  were  at  liberty  U 
retire;  when  we  agreed  in  estimat 
ing  tlie  number  of  warriors  we  hni 
seen,  at  30,000.' 

The  party,  some  time  after,  wer< 
present  at  the  grand  annual  cerei 
monial  of  yam-gatliering,  which  is  a 
species  of  saturnalia,  and  a  period  oi 
complete  licence.     On  one   of  the 
days,  all  the  heads  of  the  kings  and 
caboceers  whose  states  had  been  con- 
quered, from  Sai  Tootoo  to  the  pre- 
sent reign,  were  displayed  by  two 
parties  of  executioners ;  who  passed 
in  an  impassioned  dance,    clashing 
their  knives  on  the  skulls,  in  which 
sprigs  of  thyme  were  inserted  to  keep 
tne  spirits  from  troubling  the  king. 
On  anotlier  day,  a  large  quantity  of 
rum  was  ordered  to  be  poured  into 
brass  pans,  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  die  crowd  pressing  around,  and 
drinking    like   hogs;    freemen   and 
slaves,  women  and  children,  striking, 
kicking,  and  trampling  each  other 
under  foot,  and  many  falling  head 
foremost  into  the  pans.    In  less  than 
an  hour,  excepting  the  princinal  men, 
not  a  sober  person  was  to  be  seen, 
whether  man,  woman,  or  child !    On 
another  day,  100  culprits  were  bar- 
barously executed  for  the  amusement 
of  the  crowd:  several  slaves  were 
also  sacrificed  over  a  large  brass  pan, 
their  blood  mingling  with  the  various 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  within, 
to  complete  the  chamr,  and  produce 
invincible  fetish.    All  the  chiefs  kill 
several  slaves,  that  tlieir  blood  may 
flow  into  the  hole  whence  the  new 
yam  is  taken.    Those  who  cannot 
afibrd  to  kill  slaves^  take  the  head 
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of  one  already  sacrificed,  and  place  it 
on  the  hole. 

As  Asfaantee  is  one  of  die  states 
from  whi^  skyes  have  been  com- 
monly  taken  for  oar  West  India  set- 
tkments,   it  is  fair  to  reflect  upon 
the    sohstance    of   Mr.    Bowditch's 
statement  in  the  following  passages ; 
and  it  becomes  a  queAion  (admit- 
ting as  we  do,  the  moral  mjusHcc 
of  aiarery),  whether  the  exchanee  of 
a  regulated  foreign  serritude  lor  a 
domertic  state  so  fraught  with  evils 
of  the  most  malignant  kind,  be  not 
beneficial,  rather  than  otherwise,  to 
the  interests  of  the  coloured  tribes. 
'The  decease  of  a  person  is  announced 
bj  a  disdbar^  of  musketry  propor- 
tionate to  his  rank,  or  the  wealth  of 
his  &mi1y.     In  an  instant  vou  see  a 
crowd  of  slaves  burst  from  the  house, 
and  run  towards  the  bush,  flattering 
themselves   that    the   hiudmost,    or 
those  surprised  in  the  house,  will 
furnish  tte  "human  victims  for  sacri- 
fice, if  they  can  but  secrete  themselves 
until  the  rite  is  over.    The  body  is 
then  handsomely  dressed  in  silk  and 
gold,  and  laid  out  on  the  bed,  widi 
the  richest  clothes  beside  it.     One 
or  two  slaves  are  sacrificed  at  die 
door  of  the  house.    On  the  death  of 
a  king,  his  brothers,  sons,  and  ne- 
phews* affecting  temporary  insanity, 
burst  forth  with  muskets,  and  fire 
promiscuously  among    the    crowd; 
even  a  man  of  rank,  if  they  meet 
him,   is  their  victim ;  nor  is  their 
murder  of  him,  or  of  any  other,  vi- 
sited or  prevented;  the   scene  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.    Few  persons 
of  rank'  dare  to  stir  from  their  houses 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days ;  but 
they  religiously  drive  forth  all  their 
vassals  and  slaves,  as  the  most  ao- 
ceptable  composition  for  their  own 
absence.    The  king's  Ocras  are  all 
murdered  on  his  tomb,  to  the  number 
of  a  hundred  or  more,  and  women 
in  abundance.    I  was  assured  by  se- 
veral, that  the  offering  for  Sai  Qua- 
roioa  was  repeated  weekly  for  three 
months;  and  that  200  slaves  were 
sacrificed,  and  twenty-five  barrels  of 
powder  Sred,  each  time*^    But  the 


custom  for  the  king's  mother,  the  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom  during  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Fantees,  is  most  cele-^ 
brated.  The  king  himself  devoted 
8000  victims,  and  twenty-five  barrels 
of  powder!  The  large  towns  fur- 
nished 100  victims,  and  twenty  bar- 
rels of  powder  each,  and  most  of  the 
smaller  towns  ten  victims,  and  two 
barrels  of  powder  each.'  Mr.  Bow- 
ditch  estimates  the  number  of  miU- 
tarv  in  Ashantee  at  204,000. 

SniPwaECKs  of  the  Alcbste  and 
Medusa,  1817. — The  two  melan- 
choly events  in  question  are  brought 
together  for  the  sake  of  contrasting 
the  good  consequences  of  discipline, 
moral  management,  and  a  trust  in 
Providence,  with  the  evib  resulting 
firom  the  neglect  of  order,  and  an 
attempt  to  live  without  God  in  the 
world.  Lord  Amherst  was  return- 
ing from  his  embassy  to  China,  on 
IxMird  the  Alceste  frigate,  captain 
Maxwell,  when  the  vessel  struck,  Fe- 
bruaiy  18,  1817,  onareef  of  sunken 
rocks,  near  Caspar  island,  and  re- 
mained  immovable.  It  was  soon  too 
evident,  from  the  injuries  she  had  re- 
ceived, that  any  attempt  to  get  her 
ofi^  would  be  attended  with  fatal  con- 
sequences ;  so  tliat  the  best  bower- 
anchor  was  let  go  to  keep  her  fast, 
and  the  pumps  were  abandoned.  The 
ambassador  and  his  suite,  with  a 
party  of  mariners  under  captain  Hopp- 
ner,  embarked  as  soon  as  possible  for 
Java,  in  Che  barge  and  cutter,  to  ob- 
tain assistance ;  when  the  captain  and 
crew  contrived  to  fix  their  abode  on 
the  island  of  Pulo  Leat,  and  to  gather 
from  the  wreck  a  sufficiency  of  stores, 
to  supply  the  whole,  by  an  excellent 
mani4|ement,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Temate.  This  vessel,  despatched  by 
lord  Amherst,  conveyed  the  party 
safelv  from  Pulo  Leat,  March  drd, 
and  landed  them  safely  on  the  9th  at 
Batavia.  While  on  the  island,  they 
were  forcibly  attacked  by  the  piratical 
Malays,  who  burned  the  wreck,  and 
occasioned  still  greater  deprivations 
to  the  crew ;  but  captain  Maxwell, 
by  his  admirable  arrangements,  pre* 
served  his  officers  and  men  from  the 
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horrors  of  anarchy,  and  instnicted 
them,  by  his  own  example,  to  rely  on 
that  Power  which  is  able  to  save, 
however  dire  the  calamity  that  op- 
presses. Far  different  from  this  had 
been  the  conduct  of  a  large  portion  on 
board  I^e  Medusa,  a  French  frigate 
of  forty-four  guns,  when  she  met 
with  a  similar  misfortune. 

The  Medusa  had  sailed  in  June, 
1816,  from  Aix,  in  France,  with 
400  persons,  to  take  possession 
of  the  settlement  on  the  African 
coast  between  cape  Blanco  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia,  ceded  by  Bri- 
tain on  the  peace  of  1815.  Off  cape 
Finisterre,  the  ship  stranded  on  a 
sandbank,  June  22.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  consternation  of  all  on 
board;  and  as  six  boats  could  not 
take  on  board  400  men,  the  captain 
soon  drew  the  plan  of  a  raft,  capable, 
as  it  was  said,  of  carrying  200  men, 
with  provisions  for  all:  the  crews  of 
the  boats  (the  other  200),  to  come  at 
meal-time  to  the  raft  for  their  rations. 
The  soldiers  were  the  first  sent  on 
the  raft:  they  wished  to  take  with 
tliem  their  muskets  and  some  rounds 
of  ammunition,  but  this  was  opposed, 
though  the  officers  kept  their  fowling- 
pieces  and  pistols.  In  all,  there  were 
on  the  raft  150  persons,  twenty-nine 
of  whom  were  sailors ;  there  was  one 
woman,  and  the  remainder  were  sol- 
diers. At  seven  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th  of  July  the  signal  of  de- 
parture was  given ;  when  four  of  the 
txwts,  stood  out  to  sea,  and  the  raft 
soon  followed,  towed  by  the  barge 
and  longboat.  The  party  on  the  raft, 
however,  were  sadly  off  for  provi«* 
sions ;  several  casks  of  flour,  six  bar- 
rels of  wine,  and  two  small  casks  of 
water  had  been  put  upon  it ;  but  the 
weight  had  caused  it  to  sink  so  much, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  throw 
the  flour  into  the  sea.  The  people 
were  pocked  so  closely  that  they 
eould  not  stir ;  and  eveiy  where,  ex- 
cept in  the  centre,  the  water  rose  as 
high  as  the  waist 

After   proceeding  some   leagues, 
fltst  the  barge  and  tnra  the  lonf^mat  I 
threw  off  the  tow-iope,  notwithstand*  ' 


ing  the  uigent  appeals  of  the  poo^ 
creatures  on  the  ran ;  so  that  the  m^ 
chine  was    left  alone  on    the   vast 
ocean.    '  Our  consternation/  sa^  a  \ 
survivor,  <  was  beyond  description ; 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  immediately 
gave  themselves  up  to  despair ;  nor 
could  we   of   the   ship*8    company 
avoid  sharing  their  fears,  thougn  we 
showed  more  fortitude.   When  quiet 
was  a  little  restored,  we  began  to  feel 
severely  the  calb  of  hunger  s   and 
after  we  had  taken  our  first  ineai, 
which  consisted  of  biscuit-paste  and 
wine,  we  fixed  on  the  quantity  of 
provisions  which  should  be  daily  dis- 
tributed to  each  man.     Many  of  the 
officers  now  employed  themselves  in 
encouraging  the  soldiers  to  take  re- 
venge on  their  companions  when  thev 
should  reach  the  shore.      Though 
surrounded  by  dangers,  they  felt  no 
gratitute  to  the  Almishty  for  having 
supported  them  thus  long  ;  but,  at  a 
moment  when  they  most  needed  His 
protecting  arm,    their   minds   were 
filled  with  anger  and  revenge,  and 
they  uttered  nothing  but  expressions 
of  Fsge.   In  the  evening  a  better  spirit 
prevailed ;  our  prayers  were  directed 
witii  fervour  to  Heaven,  and  we  de- 
rived from  this  salutary  exercise  the 
comfort  of  hope.    Nieht  came  on, 
the  wind  freshened,  and  the  sea  rose. 
The  waves  struck  with  violence  against 
the  raft,  and  always  threw  down  those 
that  were  unaccustomed  to  the  sea, 
as  indeed  were  most  of  our  compa- 
nions.   In  the  middle  of  the  night 
the  weather  became  worse :  the  waves 
now  rolled  over  us  and  threw  us 
down  with  violence ;  and  the  cries  of 
the  people  mingled  awfully  with  the 
roanng  of  the  waters.    About  seven 
in  the  morning  the  sea  became  calm, 
and  the  wind  fell ;  and  we  then  found 
that  twelve  had  slipped  between  the 
openings  of  the  raft,  and  perished. 
The  next  day  was  fine,  and  we  spent 
it  in  great  tranquillity:  every  one 
felt  satisfied  that  the  boats  would 
shortly  appear :  evening  came,  how- 
ever, and  they  did  not.   Despair  now 
seized  die  peonle :  and  when  night 
came  on,  the  soldias  andsailoi%con- 
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_  their  destruction  inevitable, 
tesdkwed  to  drown  the  sense  of  their 
Btiwtion  by  drinking.    Rushing  to- 
vards  a  cask  of  wine,  and  making  a 
large  hole  in  it,  they  drank  a  consi- 
denble  quantity ;  but  in  the  empty 
stale  of  their  stomachs,  the  wine  so 
excited  them,  that  they  resolved  to 
rid  themselTes  of  their  officers,  and 
then  to  destroy  the  raft.    With  this 
desago,  one  of  them  moved  to  the 
edge  with  a  boarding  hatchet,  and 
b^an  to  strike  at  the  ropes:  we 
therefore  rushed  upon  this  ringleader, 
and  though  he  made  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, despatched  him.   Some  pas- 
sengers and  subalterns  now  happily 
Joined  ua ;  for  the  mutineers  were 
going  to  make  a  general  attack  on  us, 
and  the  fight  berame  general.    D  ur- 
ine the  contest,  in  which  several  pe- 
rilled, the  wretches  threw  into  the 
sea,  together  with  her  husband,  the 
unfortunate    woman    who   was    on 
board ;  Messrs,  Correard  and  Lavil- 
lette^  however,  plunged  and  saved 
Aem,  and  the  tumult  being  shortly 
aSLer,  to  all  appearance,  subdued,  many 
asked  pardon  of  us  on  their  knees. 
But  when  almost  midnight,  the  sol- 
diers ec^n  rushed  upon  us  with  the 
fury  or  madmen;  and  such  of  them 
as  nad  no  arms,  bit  their  adversaries 
in  the  most  cruel  manner.     Having 
at  length  repulsed  some,   and  ap- 
peased others,  we  were  again  for  a 
time  in  peace. 

'The  manner  in  which  we  were  se- 
venlly  affected  this  nij^t  deserves  to 
be  mentioned.  Mr.  Savign^  had  most 
agreeable  visions ;  he  fancied  himself 
io  a  rich  and  highly-cultivated  coun- 
try, surrounded  b^  happy  companions. 
Some  desired  tbeir  ccumpanions  not  to 
feai;  tbat  they  were  going  to  look  for 
succour,  and  would  soon  return;  they 
then  plunged  into  the  sea.  Others 
became  fuirious,  and  rushed  on  their 
oomiadea  with  drawn  swords,  asking 
for  the  wing  of  a  cliicken,  or  some 
bread.  Some,  thinking  themselves 
still  aboard  the  frigate,  called  for 
tbeir  haminocks»  that  they  might  go 
below  to  sleep.  Others  imagined 
ther«iwah]pa»  or  a  harbour,  behind 


which  was  a  noble  ntf,  Mr.  Cor** 
reard  believed  be  was  in  Italy,  enjoys 
ing  all  the  delights  of  that  oountiy : 
one  of  the  officers  said  to  him,  '  I  r^- 
coUect  that  we  have  been  deserted  by 
the  boats,  but  don't  be  afraid,  I  have 
just  written  to  the  governor,  and  in 
a  few  hours  we  sh^  be  in  safety.' 
It  is  true  these  illusions  did  not  last 
ibr  any  time,  because  the  noise  and 
confusion  before  us  constantly  broke 
them  ;  but  they  returned  on  us,  and 
always  with  more  force,  during  the 
whole  nieht. 

'  On  the  return  of  day,  we  found 
that  sixty-live  had  perished  during 
the  night ;  but  we  had  only  lost  two 
of  our  party,  and  not  a  single  officer. 
This  wonderful  difference  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  the  comparative  strength 
of  mind  we  displayed;  and  it  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  power  every  man 
has  of  resisting  evil,  if  he  will  not 
give  way  to  despair.  We  had  now 
only  one  cask  of  wine  to  be  divided 
amongst  sixty  men,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary therefore  to  put  ourselves  on 
half  allowance.  For  forty<«ight  hours 
we  had  taken  nothing  solid,  and  now 
resolved  on  making  every  possible 
exertion  to  catch  some  fish;  we 
made  hooks  of  the  soldiers*  tags,  but 
the  current  drew  them  under  the  rafk  i 
we  bent  a  bayonet  also,  to  catch 
sharks,  and  a  smirk  bit  at  and  straight* 
ened  it.  Some  tried  to  support  exist- 
ence  by  feeding  on  the  deaa  bodies  of 
their  companions ;  while  others  gnaw- 
ed the  soldiers'  belts  and  cartridge- 
boxes.  The  day  was  calm,  and  our 
agitation  of  mind  yielded  for  a  mo- 
ment  to  hope;  we  expected  to  see 
either  the  boats  or  some  ship:  we 
prayed  to  God,  and  put  our  trust  in 
Him.  Night  came  on,  still  no  assist- 
ance ;  the  wind,  however,  was  not  so 
high,  and  the  sea  was  calmer:  we 
took  some  minutes'  rest,  but  the  most 
frightful  dreams  disturbed  us.  Wasted 
away  by  hunger  and  thirst,  standing 
in  water  up  to  our  knees,  and  not 
able  to  take  rest  but  in  that  position, 
we  bore  in  our  looks  the  marks  of 
J  death.  The  morning  of 
fourth  day  after  our  dapartura 
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from  thd  frigatei  presented  to  our 
view  the  dead  boaies  of  twelve  of 
our  companions  who  had  expired 
during  the  night :  all  these  with  the 
exception  of  one  .were  committed  to 
the  deep.  This  day  also  was  fine, 
and  our  minds  again  began  to  indulge 
in  hopes ;  about  four  o*clock  in  the 
evening  a  ^oal  of  flying-fish  passed 
under  the  raft,  and  a  ^reat  number 
of  them  got  entangled  in  the  spaces 
between  the  timbers  ;  we  threw  our- 
selves upon  them  and  caught  about 
200.  We  immediately  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  tiiis  unhoped-for 
relief;  and  felt  matly  refreshed  b^ 
the  meal  they  afforded  us.  'Had  it 
not  been  for  another  rebellion,  we 
mieht  have  passed  a  comfortable 
ni^t ;  but  some  Spaniards,  Italians, 
and  negroes,  who  had  hitherto  taken 
no  part  with  the  mutineers,  formed  a 
plot  to  throw  us  all  into  the  sea,  in 
order  to  set  possession  of  a  bag  of 
monev,  wnich  we  had  tied  to  the 
mast-head,  as  a  common  fund  to  be 
made  use  of,  should  we  reach  the 
land!  We  were  again,  therefore, 
obliged  to  take  arms,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  the  sailors,  who  seized  the 
ringleader  and  threw  him  into  the 
sea.  A  desperate  combat  ensued, 
and  the  &tal  raft  was  quickly  piled 
with  dead  bodies ;  but  at  length  the 
mutineers  being  repulsed,  and  auiet 
restored,  we  endeavoured  to  take  a 
little  sleep. 

'  On  the  fifth  morning  we  found 
our  number  reduced  to  thirty,  we 
liad  lost  five  of  our  faithful  sailors, 
and  those  who  still  survived  were  in 
a  most  deplorable  state.  The  sea- 
water  had  stripped  the  skin  from  our 
feet  and  less ;  we  were  covered  with 
wounds  and  bruises,  which,  constantly 
irritated  by  the  salt-water,  gave  us 
intolerable  pain :  only  twenty  of  us 
were  able  to  stand  upright,  or  move 
about ;  and  we  had  only  wine  enough 
for  four  days,  and  scarcely  a  dozen 
fish.  Twelve,  and  amongst  them  the 
woman,  were  now  so  ill,  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  their  surviving ;  and 
as  they  might  live  long  enough  to  re- 
duce our  stock  to  a  very  low  ebb,  we 


came  to  the  horrible  and  unjustifiabl 
resolution  of  throwing  them  into  th 
sea.    Three  sailors  and  a  soldier  tod 
the  task  on  themselves ;  and  while  I 
was  being  executed,  we  turned  awa^ 
our  eyes  from  the  awful  sight,  triisb 
ing  tlmt,  in  thus  endeavouring  to  pro* 
long  our  own  lives,  we  were  shorten* 
ing  theirs  but  a  few  hours.     This 
gave  us  the  means  of  subsistence  for 
six  additional  days.    On   the  ninth 
day,  a  white  butterfly,  of  the  kind  so  I 
common  in   France,  flew   over  our  , 
heads,,  and  settled  on  the  sail,  inspir* 
ing  us  with  the  pleasing  hope  that 
we  were  near  land :  some  ot  us  al- 
ready were  looking  on  tliis  wretched 
morsel  with  desire,  whilst  others,  con- 
sidering it  the  harbinger  of  our  deli- 
verance, took  it  under  their  protec- 
tion.    Trifling  as  was  the   circum- 
stance of  an  insect  settling  upon  our  . 
raft,  it  animated  us  to  fresh  exertions. 
We  had  recourse  to  every  expedient 
which  might  lessen  the  wretohedness 
of  our  situation.     We  detached  some 
planks  from  the  raft,  and  made  a  sort 
of  platform  on  which  to  lie  down  : 
anci  various  devices  were  resorted  to, 
to  relieve  our  dreadful  thirst.     It  will 
scarcely  be  believed  that,  on  one  oc- 
casion, we  contended  for  two  small 
phials  of  a  liquor  for  cleaning  the 
teeth,  which  were  husbanded  with 
the  greatest  care,  two  drops  of  it  pro- 
ducing a  delightfully  soothing  sensa- 
tion .    One  of  us  had  found  an  empty 
bottle,  which  still  retained  some  scent 
of  the  perfume  it  liad  formerly  held  ; 
to  smell  at  this  for  an  instant  ap- 
peared the  highest  enjoyment    Some 
kept  their  wine,  and  sucked  it  slowly 
through  a  quill ;  the  intoxication,  how- 
ever, it  produced  upon  their  debilitat- 
ed frames  was  remarkable,  even  incit- 
ing them  to  angry  dkputes,  and  to  de- 
stroy themselves.     Tnree  soon  died. 
'  On  the  16th  of  July,  eisht  of  us 
resolved  on  trying  to  rrach  tne  coast, 
to  which  we  supposed  ourselves  near, 
on  a  smaller  raft,  which  we  constnict^ 
ed  of  boards  and  spars;  but  when 
tried,   it    immediately   upset.     We 
therefore    gave  it  up,  resolvins  to 
wait  upon  the  laft  for  death ;  which, 
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coless  we  were  shortly  reUeved,  could 
Qot  be  veiy  distant.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17thy  the  sun  shone  bright- 
W ;  and  when  we  had  addressed  our 
pnyeis  to  the  Almigiitj,  we  distri- 
bated  the  rations  of  wine.  Whilst 
each  was  taking  his  portion,  an  officer 
disooTered  a  ship  in  the  horizon,  and 
vhh  a  shout  of  joy  informed  us  of  iu 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  ecstasy 
we  felt  at  the  sight ;  each  looked  upon 
his  ddivery  as  certain,  and  returned 
repeated  thanks  to  God.  Still,  in  the 
rai^  of  these  hopes,  we  were  appre- 
bamve  we  might  not  be  seen.  We 
straigihtened  some  hoops,  and  to  the 
end  festened  some  handkerchiefs  of 
different  colours.  We  then  united 
our  efforts,  and  raised  a  man  to  the 
top  of  the  mast,  who  waved  these 
iags.  For  half  an  hour  we  were  sus- 
pended between  hope  and  fear;  some 
of  us  thought  that  the  vessel  was 
OMaing  nearer,  whilst  others,  with 
more  accuracy,  asserted  tliat  she  was 
making  sail  away  from  us.  In  fact, 
in  a  short  time  the  vessel  disappeared 
We  now  resigned  ourselves  to  de- 
spair; envying  even  those  whom 
death  had  taken  away  from  the  suf- 
ferings we  were  now  to  undergo. 

'  We  had  passed  two  hours  in  de- 
sponding reflections,  when  the  mas- 
ter-gunner, who  was  in  the  fore  part 
of  me  rafty  suddenly  uttered  a  loud 
cry  of  *  We  are  saved, — the  brig  is 
dose  to  usT    We  rushed  from  an 
awning  under  which  we  had  been 
huddlmg,  and  found  that  she  was  in 
&ct  only  a  mile  distant,  and  was 
steering  directly  towards  us,  under  a 
press  of  sail.     Joy  now  again  suc- 
ceeded to  despair,  we  embraced  each 
other,  and  burst   into  tears:    even 
those  whose  wounds  rendered  them 
incapable  of  more  exertion,  dragged 
themselves  to  the  side  of  the  raft, 
to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  vessel,  which 
we  recognised  to  be  the  Argus.    The 
crew  waved  their  hats,  to  express 
their  pleasure  at  having  come  to  our 
relief;  and  in  a  short  time  we  were 
all  (fifteen  in  number)  on  board  the 
brig;  where  were  some  who  had  been 
saved  in  the  boats.    Every  one  was 


afiected  tosee  ourmiserableeondition; 
ten  out  of  the  fifteen  were  scarcely 
able  to  move ;  the  skin  was  entirely 
strinped  from  our  limbs,  our  eyes  were 
sunk,  our  beards  long,  and  we  were  in 
tlie  most  emaciated  condition ;  but  the 
care  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  kind  at- 
tention of  every  one  on  board,  soon 
wrought  in  us  the  most  favourable 
change. 

'  A  partv  in  a  schooner  readied  the 
Medusa  fifty-two  days  after  she  had 
been  abandoned  ;  but  what  was  their 
astonishment  to  find,  that  three  of 
the  miserable  wretches  left  on  board 
had  outlived  their  sufferings,  though 
apparently  now  at  the  point  of  death. 
They  had  kept  in  separate  comers  of 
the  wreck,  which  they  never  quitt^ 
but  to  look  for  food ;  and  this  had  lat- 
terly consisted  of  tallow  and  a  little 
bacon.  If  on  these  occasions  they  ac- 
cidentally met,  they  used  to  run  at 
each  other  with  drawn  knives;  so 
completely  had  selfishness  stifled  tliat 
sympathy  which  fellow  sufferers  are 
disposed  to  feel  for  each  other.  It 
is  a  fact  worthy  of  record,  that  so  long 
as  these  men  abstained  from  strong 
liquor,  they  were  able  to  support  the 
hardships  of  their  situation  in  a  sur- 
prising manner ;  but  when  they  be- 
gan to  drink  brandy,  their  strength 
rapidly  diminished.  The  poor  fel- 
lows received  all  the  attention  which 
their  situation  required,  were  safely 
conveyed  by  the  schooner  to  Sene- 
gal, and  recovered/ 

Waterloo  Baidge  completed 
1817. — It  is  longer  than  anv  other 
bridge  over  the  Thames,  and  is  per- 
fectly level.  The  cost  exceeded,  a 
million  sterling;  and  from  its  stabi- 
lity, it  is  calculated  to  remain  a  mo- 
nument of  architectural  beauty  and 
simplicity  to  remote  ages.  It  has 
nine  elliptical  arches,  each  of  120  feet 
span;  and  is  forty-two  feet  broad, 
and  1242  feet  long.  It  was  projected 
as  the  Strand  bridge,  when  begun  in 
1811 ;  but  the  victory  of  Waterloo, 
before  its  completion,  and  its  fom^al 
opening  by  the  conqueror  in  person, 
occasioned  the  change  of  name. 

SaYINQS-SANKS  fi^TABLISBBD  1817, 
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•^Many  charitable  indiriduak  had  in- 
duced certain  among  the  labouring 
classes  to  put  by  weekly  a  small  por^ 
tion  of  their  earnings,  as  a  provision 
for  declining  years ;  and  had  fixed 
upon  secure  depositories  for  such 
savines.  Mr.  Smith,  a  clergyman  at 
Wendover,  Bucks,  was  perhaps  the 
first  who  systematically  planned  a 
savings-banlC  1799,  by  inducing  his 

S&rishionerB  to  bring  to  him  every 
unday  evening  during  the  summer 
months,  any  sum,  from  twopence  up- 
wardb,  which  they  were  inclined  to 
lay  by  firom  their  weekly  wages.  In 
1617  the  plan  was  thought  worthy  of 
parliamentary  notice ;  and  a  law  was 
passed,  the  better  to  preserve  these 
collections  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
the  depositors,  whereby  eovemment 
security  was  given,  and  a  fair  interest 
allowed.  When,  therefore,  the  trus- 
tees of  any  savings-bank  receive  50/. 
they  must  pay  it  iuto  the  national 
fund,  and  receive,  in  lieu,  from  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  a  debenture  bear- 
ing interest  8/.  16i.  Oj^d.  per  cent  per 
year,  and  allow  to  the  depositors  an 
interest  of  2^.  per  da^,  or  SL  Qt.  5^d* 
per  cent  per  year,  taking  the  balance 
to  themselves  for  the  expenses  of  the 
bank,  viz.,  one  farthing  per  cent  per 
day.  The  trustees  are  not  allowed 
to  receive  deposits  from  any  whose 
previous  deposits  have  amounted  to 
150/. ;  and  when  the  balance  due  to 
any  one  depositor  amounts  with  in- 
terest to  200/.,  no  further  interest  is  to 
be  allowed.  Persons  are  not  allowed 
to  subscribe  into  more  than  one 
savings-bank  at  a  time.  The  total 
numTOr  of  these  banks  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland  (Cor  Scotland 
seems  to  be  content  witli  the  interest 

even  on  small  deposits  by  private 
mkers),   was    recently   500,    with 
funds  amounting  to  16,000,000  ster- 

Till  Adult  Okpran  iNSTiTtmoN 
fOOMDSD,  1817.— This  is  one  of  the 
'  heayen«orig{nated*  charities  of  Eng- 
land's metropolis,  and  was  plannM 
(at  the  suggestion  of  the  excellent 
princess  Charlotte  of  Saxe  Coburg) 


among  the  royal  fiunily,  and  some 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  com- 
passionated the  state  of  deprivation 
m  which  the  children  of  clergymen, 
and  of  military  and  naval  oflficers,  are 
often  left  by  the  premature  loss  of 
their  parents  ;  a  state  which  they,  of 
all  young  persons,  are  usually  least 
prepared  to  endure.      In   some  in- 
stances, the  widows  of  mllitaiy  and 
naval  officers  are  supported  by  the 
state ;  but  for  the  bereft  fitmilies  of 
the  clergy  Uiere  is  no  legal  provision. 
The    care  of  the   latter  peculiarly 
therefore  merits  our  attention.     Ac- 
customed, from  their  education  and 
connexions,  to  the  respect  of  their 
neighbourhood,  and,  from  their  re- 
tired habits,  unacquainted  with  the 
usages  of  the  world,  see  them  on  a 
sudden,  by  the  decease  of  the  hus- 
band and  father,  driven  from  their 
very  home,  and  at  once  outcasts  and 
aliens  upon  earth !    They  '  cannot  dig 
— to  beg  they  are  ashamed  ;*  while  the 
sensibility  of  cultivated  minds  gives 
keenness  to  their  sufferings,  sharpens 
every  pang,  and  flings  a  horror  over 
every  privation. 

Si  KG  AFORE  MAOE  AN  EnOLISH  CO- 
LONY, 1818.— This  island  is  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Malacca,  thirty 
miles   long  and  twelve  broad,   and 
once  belonged  to  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch.      With   the  consent  of  the 
Malay  princes  of  Jehore,  and  of  tlie 
king  of  Holland,  the  English  formed 
a  settlement  thereon,  1818 ;  and  it 
has  from  that  period  gone  on  im- 
proving as    a    commercial    station. 
Singapore  is  low  and  flat,  with  an 
extensive  chain  of  saline  and  fresh- 
water marshes  j  in  several  parts  it  is 
covered  with  lofty  timber  and  lux- 
uriant vegetation.    On  the  east  of 
the  hari>our,  enterprising  British  mer- 
chants are  erecting  substantial  and 
ornamental  houses  fronting  the  sea, 
presenting  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
wretched  tenements  of  the  Malays. 
The  ground  is  generally  raised  three 
feet,  and  the  mansions  nave  a  superb 
entrance,    by  an  ascent  of  granite 
stairs  ;  then  there  is  an  degant  pop* 
tico,  supported  by  Grecian  columns : 
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the  rooms  are  lofty,  with  Venetian 
vindovs  down  to  the  floor,  and  fur- 
nished in  a  luxurious  manner ;  each 
maosion  is  provided  with  its  baths, 
bilHard-tables,  &c^  and  its  grounds 
are  tastily  laid  out  with  shrabs  of 
beautiful  foliage,  the  tout  ensemble 
affording  a  most  picturesque  prospect 
from  the  shipping  in  the  roadstead. 
As  the  isle  is  used  rather  as  an  entre- 
pot than  for  its  own  produce,  it  has 
DO  staple  for  export;  the  agaragar, 
a  sea-weed  like  fern,  much  vdued  in 
China,  is  its  most  useful  article  of 
growth ;  and  from  it  glue,  paint,  and 
a  rich  jelly  used  for  sweetmeats,  are 
extracted.  Sago  is  the  only  manu- 
&cture,  and  is  brought  in  its  rough 
state  to  the  isle  from  Borneo.  For 
the  government,  tee  Penang. 

SOXITHWAEK      BainGE     COMPLETEn, 

1819.— It  is  a  magnificent  structure 
of  cast-iron,  with  stone  piers,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Rennie,  and  consists  of 
three  arches,  the  centre  one  haying  a 
span  of  240  feet.  The  bridge  and 
the  approaches  cost  800,000/.,  with  a 
weight  of  iron  of  6780  tons ;  being 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  works 
^er  formed  of  such  materials. 

The  Cbinsse  Primrose  intro- 
mited, 1819,  FROM  THE  East.— This, 
being  one  of  the  few  plants  which 
enliven  the  greenhouse  from  No- 
vember to  February,  must  be  con- 
sidered a  great  horticultural  treasure. 
The  first  root  flowered  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Lady  Famborough,  1820. 

The  Resuscitation  op  PoifPEii 
AKD  HERcuLANEtriff,  1820.  It  was  in 
17 IS,  that  actual  proof  was  obtained 
of  the  situation  of  these  two  cities, 
^^en  some  labourers,  in  digging  a 
Well,  struck  upon  a  statue  on  the 
benches  of  a  theatre  of  Herculap 
neum.  The  king  of  Sicily  hereupon 
directed  that  every  thing  brought 
from  beneath  should  be  deposited  in 
his  palace  ;  and  in  a  few  years  a  work 
jn  six  vols,  folio  was  published,  giv- 
^^8  an  account  of  such  discoveries. 
Herculaneum  had  been  doubly  sealed 
down  by  torrents  of  lava  that  had 
*vied  subse(}uently  to  the  eruption 
<^'79,  A.n ;  insomuch  that  a  mass  of 


gray  stone,  twenty-four  feet  in  depth, 
had  been  formed  everywhere  over  it ; 
while  Pompeii  had  only  loose  ashes 
above  it  Galleries,  therefore,  were 
cut  to  the  principal  buildinfls  of  Her- 
culaneum, and  a  few  of  them  were 
cleared ;  but  at  Pompeii  the  labour- 
ers, in  very  recent  years,  have  been 
far  more  successful.  The  latter  city, 
after  remaining  concealed  for  nearly 
1800  years,  has  been  almost  wholly 
recovered;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  roofs,  its  houses  look  as  if  they 
had  been  tenanted  but  yesterday,  and 
as  if  they  might  be  inhabited  to- 
morrow. That  it  is  the  ancient  city 
of  Pompeii,  is  proved  by  an  inscrip* 
tion  over  one  of  the  principal  gates. 
In  all  instances,  the  roofs  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  matter  that  pressed 
upon  them.  The  interior  walls  of 
tne  better  classes  of  houses  are  gene- 
rally ornamented  with  mouldings  in 
stucco,  and  with  paintings  of  fruit, 
flowers,  landscapes,  figures,  or  ara* 
besques;  and,  where  only  a  plain 
surface  was  painted,  the  colours,  such 
as  green,  blue,  and  purple,  are  as 
fresh  as  if  the  painter^s  brush  had 
just  passed  over  them.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  floors  of  the  halls  and 
rooms  are  covered  with  mosaic.  On 
the  threshold  of  one  private  house 
there  is  written,  in  mosaic  and  large 
capital  letters,  the  Roman  term  of 
salutation,  salve  (welcome).  At  the 
entrance  of  another  house  there  is 
spiritedly  represented  in  mosaic  on 
the  floor,  the  figure  of  a  fierce  chained 
dog  in  the  act  of  flying  at  some  one, 
and  the  words  cave  canem  (beware  of 
the  dog)  inscribed  beneath.  The 
chain  and  the  jagged  collar  are  much 
the  same  we  now  use;  and  the  doe  is 
not  unlike  the  Corsican  buU-oog, 
much  prized  by  the  modem  Italians 
as  a  house-dog,  on  account  of  its 
strength,  boldness,  and  ferocity.  In 
some  cases,  the  mosaic  work,  that 
covers  the  rooms  like  a  carpet 
merely  represents  a  minutely  dotted 
surface  of^  pieces  of  black  and  white 
marble,  with  or  without  a  fency  bor- 
der round  it  In  other  cases  more 
colours  are  employed ;  and  fantastic 
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and  elegant  patterns  delineated.  The 
house  of  Sallust  has  been  clearly  as- 
certained ;  also  those  of  various  offi- 
cial personages,  such  as  the  quaestor ; 
while  shops  of  different  artisans,  with 
the  implements  of  their  trade,  have 
been  admirably  identified.  In  almost 
every  house,  even  of  the  better  order, 
was  a  room  devoted,  as  a  shop,  to 
the  sale  of  the  overplus  produce  of 
the  owner's  estate. 

'  Tlie  remains  of  Pompeii/  says 
Mr.  Mattliews,  '  afford  a  truly  inte- 
resting spectacle;  it  is  like  a  resur- 
rection from  the  dead.  The  progress 
of  time  and  decay  is  arrested;  and 
you  are  admitted  to  the  temples,  the 
theatres,  and  the  domestic  privacy  of 
a  people,  who  have  ceased  to  exist 
for  seventeen  centuries.  Nothing  is 
wanting  but  the  inhabitants.  Even 
now,  a  momingi's  walk  through  the 
solemn  silent  streets  of  Pompeii,  will 
give  you  a  livelier  idea  of  their  modes 
of  life  than  all  the^books  in  the  world. 
They  seem,  like  the  French  of  the 
present  day,  to  have  existed  only  m 
public.  Their  theatres,  temples,  ba- 
silicas, forums,  are  on  the  most  splen- 
did scale ;  but  in  their  private  dwell- 
ings we  discover  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  comfort.  The  houses  liave  a 
small  court,  round  which  the  rooms 
are  built,  which  are  rather  cells  than 
rooms  ;  the  greater  part  are  without 
windows,  and  receive  light  only  from 
the  door.  There  are  no  chimneys ; 
the  smoke  of  the  kitchen,  which  is 
usually  low  and  dark,  must  have 
found  its  way  through  a  hole  in  the 
ceiling.  The  doors  are  so  low>  that 
you  are  obliged  to  stoop  to  pass 
through  them.  The  stucco  paintings 
with  which  the  walls  are  covered,  are 
but  little  injured;  and  upon  being 
wetted,  they  appear  as  fresh  as  ever. 
Brown,  red,  veliow,  and  blue,  are  the 
prevailing  colours.  If  it  were  not  for 
tlie  pilfering  propensity  of  visiters,  we 
might  have  seen  every  thing  as  it 
really  was  left  at  the  time  of  the 
great  calamity :  even  to  the  skeleton, 
which  was  found  with  a  purse  of 
sold  in  its  hand,  trying  to  run  away 
from    the    impendung    destructiofii 


and    exhibiting    *  the    ruling    pas- 1 
sion  strong  in  death.'     The  amphi- 
theatre is  very  perfect,  as  indeed  are 
the  other  two  theatres  intended  for 
dramatic  representations;  though  it 
is  evident  toat  they  had  sustained 
some  injuiy  from  the  earthquake, 
which  had   already  much  damaged 
this  devoted  town,  before  its  final  de- 
struction by  the  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius.   The  paintings  on  the  walls  of 
the  amphitheatre  represent  the  com- 
bats or  gladiators  and  wild  beasts, 
the  dens  of  which  remain  just  as  they 
were.     The  two  theatres  are  as  close 
together  as  our  Drury-lane  and  Co- 
vent-garden.    The  larger  one,  which 
might  have  contained  5000  persons, 
like  the  amphitheatres,  had  no  roof, 
but  was  open  to  the  light  of  day. 
The  stage  is  very  much  circumscrih- 
ed:  there  is  no  depth;  and  there 
are  consequently  no  side  scenes;  the 
form  and  appearance  are  like  those 
of  our  own  theatres  when  the  drop 
scene  is  down.    In  die  back  scene 
of  the  Roman  stage,  which,  instead 
of  canvass,  is  composed  of  unchange- 
able brick  and   marble,    are  three 
doors;  and  there  are  two  others  on 
the  sides,  answering  to  our  stage- 
doors.     The  little  theatre  is  in  better 
preservation  than  the  other ;  and  it 
IS  supposed  this  was  intended  for 
musical  entertainments.    The  temple 
of  Isis  has  suffered  little  injury ;  tlie 
statues, indeed, have  been  taken  away; 
but  you  see  the  very  altar  on  which 
die  victims  were  offered;  and  you 
may  now  ascend  without  ceremony 
the  private  stairs  which  led  to  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  goddess. 

*  The  streets  are  very  narrow;  the 
marks  of  wheels  on  the  pavement 
show  that  carriages  were  in  use ;  but 
there  must  liave  been  some  regula- 
tion to  prevent  their  meeting  each 
other ;  for  one  carriage  would  have 
occupied  the  whole  of  die  street, 
except  the  narrow  trottoir,  raised  on 
each  side  for  foot  passengers,  for 
whose  accommodation  there  are  also 
raised  stepping-stones,  in  order  to 
cross  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
There  is  often  an  emblem  over  Ui« 
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iioor  of  a  boose,  that  determines  the 
profession  of  its  former  owner.  The 
^ord  Saice  on  one,  seems  to  denote 
that  it  was  an  inn,  as  we  have  in  our 
hrsthesigaofTheSaluiatkm,  Many 
of  the  paintings  on  the  walb  are  very 
elegant  in  taste  and  design  ;  and  they 
often  assbt  us  in  ascertaining  the 
uses  for  which  the  different  rooms 
tere  intended.  For  example,  in  the 
baths  we  find  Tritons  and  Naiads; 
in  the  bedchambers  Morpheus  scat- 
ters bis  poppies  ;  and  in  the  eating- 
room  a  sacrifice  to  JSsculapius  teaches 
IS, '  that  we  should  eat  to  live,  and  < 
not  live  to  eat.*  In  one  of  these 
Tooms  are  the  remains  of  a  tricli- 
aimn.  A  baker's  shop  is  as  plainly 
I  lodicated,  as  if  the  loaves  were  now 
at  his  window.  There  is  a  mill  for 
the  grinding  of  com,  and  an  oven 
for  haking;  and  the  surgeon  and 
dni^;ist  have  also  been  traced,  by 
the  quality  of  the  articles  found  in 
their  respective  dwellings. 

'  But  the  most  complete  specimen 
that  we  have  of  an  ancient  residence, 
is  the  villa  which  has  been  discovered 
at  a  small  distance  without  the  gate. 
It  is  on  a  more  splendid  scale  than 
any  of  the  houses  in  the  town  ;  and 
it  has  been  preserved  with  scarcely 
any  injury.  Some  liave  imagined  it 
to  be  the  Pompeianum,  or  villa  of 
Cicero.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  must 
have  belonged  to  a  man  of  taste. 
Situated  on  a  sloping  bank,  the  front 
entrance  opens  as  it  were  into  the 
fint  floor;  below  which,  on  the 
garden  side,  into  which  the  house 
looks  (for  the  door  is  the  only  aper- 
ture on  the  road  side)  is  a  ground 
floor,  with  spacious  arcades  and  open 
HMins,  all  facing  the  garden ;  and 
above  are  the  sleepins-rooms.  The 
walls  and  ceilings  of  this  villa  are  or- 
namented with  paintings,  all  whicli 
have  a  relation  to  the  uses  of  the 
apartments  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Id  the  middle  of  tlie  garden  there  is 
a  reservoir  of  water,  surrounded  by 
columns ;  and  the  ancient  well  still 
mnains.  Thougb  we  have  many  spe- 
ciiDeos  of  Roman  glass  in  their  drink- 
ing^vcsseb,  it  h^  »««*»  doubted  whe- 
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ther  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  it  for  windows.  Swinburne^ 
however,  in  describing  this  villa,  says, 
'  in  the  window  of  a  b^chamber  some 
panes  of  glass  are  still  remaining/ 
This  would  seem  to  decide  the  ques-; 
tion ;  but  thev  remain  no  longer. 
The  host  was  fond  of  conviviality,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  dimensions  of 
his  cellar,  which  extends  under  the 
whole  of  the  house  and  the  arcades 
also  ;  and  many  of  the  amphorae  re- 
main, in  which  the  wine  was  stowed. 
It  was  here  that  the  skeletons  of 
twenty-seven  poor  wretches  were 
found,  who  took  refuse  from  the 
fiery  shower  that  would  have  killed 
them  at  once,  to  suffer *the  lingering 
torments  of  being  starved  to  death. 
It  was  in  one  of  the  porticoes  lead- 
ing  to  the  outward  entrance,  that 
the  bones,  supposed  to  be  those  of 
the  master  of  the  house,  were  found 
with  a  key  in  one  hand,  and  a  purse 
of  gold  in  the  other.  So  mudi  for 
Pompeii!  I  lingered  among  its 
ruins  till  the  close  of  evening;  and 
have  seldom  passed  a  day  with  feel- 
ings of  interest  so  strongly  excited, 
or  with  impressions  of  the  transient 
nature  of  all  human  possessions  so 
strongly  enforced,  as  by  the  solemn 
solitudes  of  this  resuscitated  town.'. 

From  recent  discoveries  it  is  evi- 
dent that  at  least  one  other  town,  in 
addition  to  the  two  restored,  is  lying 
safely  under  the  matter  of  Vesuvius. 

Assassination  of  tub  Dues  ov 
BsRRi,  1820.— This  prince,  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  count  d*Artois,  and 
nephew  of  Louis  XVill.  of  France, 
led  the  opera-house  at  Paris,  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Fe- 
bruary Idtli  with  his  duchess,  and, 
afler  handing  her  into  the  carriage, 
was  returning  to  his  box  in  the 
theatre,  when  a  roan,  named  Louvel, 
forcibly  grasped  his  shoulder,  and 
pluneed  into  his  bosom,  up  to  the 
handle,  a  poniard  six  inches  long. 
The  assassin  succeeded  in  getting  out 
of  the  immediate  crowd,  but  was  fol- 
lowed and  secured  by  two  gentlemen 
of  the  court  The  duke  was  carried 
into  a  room  of  the  theatre,  and  laid 
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Upon  benches  and  cushions ;  when 
the  wound  was  proved  to  be  mortal. 
His  unhappy  father,  and  several  other 
members  of  the  family,  were  soon  in 
attendance.  When  the  royal  suf- 
ferer had  been  placed  in  the  easiest 
position  that  could  be  devised,  he 
called  for  '  his  daughter,  and  the  bi- 
shop of  Angel^e ;'  and  when  the  in- 
fant princess  was  brought  to  him  in 
her  cradle,  he  kissed  her,  and  gave 
her  his  benediction,  saying,  *  Poor 
infant  I  may  you  be  less  unfortunate 
than  the  rest  of  your  house!'  Al- 
though topical  bleedings  relieved  the 
duke,  he  felt  convinced  that  his  end 
vras  approaching ;  and  having  made 
a  confession  before  all  present  of  the 
sins  he  acknowledged  ne  had  com- 
mitted, he  asked  pardon  of  God  for 
all  his  offences,  and  of  his  fellow 
men,  for  such  of  his  actions  as  might 
have  tended  to  scandalize  them.  He 
then  received  the  last  sacrament,  at 
the  hands  of  the  cur6  of  St.  Roch. 
The  king  himself  arrived  at  half-past 
five  in  the  morning  of  the  14th ;  and 
the  duke,  on  seeing  his  royal  uncle 


enter  the  room,  said  in  a  low  tot 
'Pardon,  sire,  the  man  who  stru 
the  blow  I  pardon  him  I  I  must  ha 
unknowingly  offended  him  I*  Kii 
Louis,  being  erievousl^  affected,  w 
advised  by  the  physician,  M.  Dt 
puytron,  to  retire  ;  but  his  majesi 
exclaimed,  '  1  am  not  afraid  to  loc 
upon  death :  1  have  a  last  duty  i 
discharge  to  my  son.*  At  that  mi 
ment  the  duke  expired.  The  kin 
then,  taking  the  arm  of  M.  Dupuj 
tron,  approached  the  bed,  dosed  tb 
eyes  of  his  nephew,  and  took  a  las 
adieu. 

The  assassin  Louvel  was  tried  oi 
the  5th  of  June  ;  and  he  persisted  ii 
declaring  that  he  had  no  accomplice* 
but  that  he  considered  he  had  don< 
his  country  a  service  in  ridding  it  o 
the  only  Bourbon  who  was  likely 
from  his  youth,  to  give  his  family  ar 
heir.  He  was  an  Atheist,  and  had 
studied  Paine^s  'Age  of  Reason'  and 
'Rights  of  Man/  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  was  guillotined  on  the 
7th  at  the  Place  de  Gr^ve. 


PABALLEL   RBIONS. 


F&ANCE  UNDER  LoUIS  XVIII.  RE- 
STORED.— The  victory  of  Waterloo, 
June  18th,  1815,  agam  gave  to  king 
Louis  the  throne  of  his  ancestors; 
and  kind-hearted  as  he  confessedly 
was,  he  with  regret  assented  to  the 
trial  for  high-treason  of  several  func- 
tionaries, who,  in  spite  of  their  pre- 
vious oaths,  had  favoured  and  aided 
the  recent  usurpation.     After  exe- 
cuting marshal  Ney  and  a  few  others, 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  which  was 
highlv  loyalist,  exiled  the  remainder, 
together  with   all    livine  who  had 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  ministry  of  Louis,  however,  was 
soon  found  to  display  a  neater  desire 
for  the  restoration    of  absolutism, 
than  the  chamber  thought  consistent 
with  the  king*s  original  promise;  and 
accordingly,  in  1818,  a  more  liberal 
cabinet  was  formed  under  count  Do- 
cazes.    The  nation  appeared  to  re^ 
joice  thoroughlv  in  the  change ;  but 
the  fiicdons  of  Jacobins  asS  Buo- 


napartists  contrived  speedily  to  gain 
an  ascendancy,  which  vras  only  check- 
ed by  the  proceedings  consequent  on 
the  atrocious   assassination   by  the 
former  of  the  king's  nephew,  the  due 
de  Bern,   1820.      The   prince  was 
entering  the  opera-house  from  his 
carriage,  when  one  Louvel  mortally 
wounded  him  with  a  poniard,  exclaim- 
ing that  he  rejoicea  in  ridding  the 
worid  of  a  Bourbon.     A  royalist  ad- 
ministration was  thereupon  aeain  sum- 
moned, with  M.  Vilfele  at  the  head ; 
the  law  of  election  was  amended,  the 
newspapers  were  placed  under  a  cen- 
sorship, and  otlier  measures  of  the 
old  regime  were  adopted.     No  open 
violation,  however,  of  the  ^^^^^ 
tion  granted  by  Louis,  was  involved 
in  these  proceeding.     In  1828  the 
king,  in  concert  with  the  northern 
powers,  sent  an  army  into  Spain,  un- 
der his  nephew,  the  due  d'Angou- 
Ifeme,  to  rescue  Ferdinand  Vlhtrom 
his  state  of  thraldom,  whidi  it  ef- 
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feeted.  Louis  XTIIL  had  fonndhifl 
^tfa  sensibly  decline  soon  after 
U  anrder  of  the  due  de  Bern,  an 
r*e&twbicb  for  a  long  time  deeply 
tfected  lum ;  and  he  at  length  diei, 
i^i.  at  the  ace  of  69,  very  generaUy 
^iBgaied  by  the  nation.    He  left  no 

^^te?er  may  be  Ae  opinion  of 
^  as  kmk  but  superficially  upon 
baan  affiin,  great  applause  is  due 
to  him  who,  called  to  rule  over  a 
^le  kmg  accustomed  to  mistake 
f^workfs  wonder  at  their  proceed- 
iB;;s  for  admiration,  contrived  to 
Mud  tbdr  aflkirs  without  offend- 
^ao?  party  amongst  them  whatever, 
itk  Louis  XVIII.  assuredly  did; 
t^  the  amiable  nature  of  his  private 
^^aracter  is  dearly  shown  by  his  few 
^b&hed  letters— for  kin^s  letters 
*je  EBoaily  few— written  to  his  friend 
^<fA?aray,  from  Hartwell.  The 
to'mttf  Xvaray  had  accompanied  him 
^  nk  lucky  escape  from  Paris,  in 
'^ttoe,  1799,  and  continued  attached 
to  bis  person  in  all  his  subsequent 
l^tudes,  more  on  the  footing  of  a 
Pjatefnend  than  of  a  courtier,  until 
i^^'O;  when  a  pulmonary  complaint 
Wfflpelled  hun  to  pass  the  winter  at 
'iMeita,  where  he  died  in  the  next 
yff'  VVe  liave  room  only  for  such 
! « the  epistles  as  allude  to  the  queen's 
I  Jf^.  Marie  Josephine,  of  Savoy, 
|^«wifeofUuis,  died  at  Hartwell, 
1  JiOT.  1810 ;  and  the  distrest  monarch 
(Atts  writes: 

'HaitweHJan.  7,1811.  Fearnothing 

P^fBiyhealth.  It  has  not  suffered.  lam 

«'«My  at  the  point  where  I  believe  I 

'^1  remain—no  more  tears— no 

^^^  pangs  of  sorrow ;  but  a  sincere 

^t»  a  void  in  my  life,  which  I  feel 

anhiindred  times  a  day.    A  thought 

^ttn  to  me— sad,  or  gay,  or  indif- 

^nt-^no  matter,  a  recollection  of 

^ethmgold,  or  an  emotion  at  some- 

imngnew;  I  find  myself  saying  me- 

hanittUy  « I  must  tell  her  this/  and 

T- 1  ^ol^  my  loss,  the  illusion 

jwnes,  and  I  say  to  myself,  'ithe  day 

those  nfi  mtercourset  is  gone  for 

^^',  ^  this  does'*  not  hinder  my 

^^^  ind  eating,  nor  taking  part 


in  the  converuition,  nor  even  huidi* 
ing  when  the  occasion  occurs ;  but  Sui 
sad  thought  that  she  is  gone^  ever, 
mixes  itself  with  ever^  thing,  and,  like 
a  drop  of  wormwood  m  food  or  drink, 
imbitters  the  flavour  without  entirely 
destroying  it.'  And  again,  two  months 
later— 'March  13,  1611.  My  grief 
has  lost  its  tharpness^  but  it  does  not 
wear  off— any  trifle  awakens  it  afresh. 
A  bit  of  paper,  accidentally  marked 
with  two  letters  by  which  I  used  to 
designate  her,  has  wis  morning  pain- 
fully reminded  me  that  I  shall  do  so 
no  more.  The  other  day  the  duke  of 
Havre,  on  coming  into  the  room  be- 
fore dinner,  followed  by  the  duchess 
of  Serant,  whom  I  did  not  see,  stepped 
aside,  as  he  used  to  do  for  hkr  in 
happier  times.  This  accident  created 
a  momentary  illusion,  the  recovenr 
from  which  was  painful ;  but  still 
more  painful,  and  which  I  feel  as  an 
additional  calamity,  is  that  the  time 
is  come  which  must  divide  me  from 
even  her  dear  remains.  Wishes, 
which  I  could  not  resist,  oblige  me 
to  send  them  to  the  tomb  of  her  an- 
cestors in  Savoy.  The  removal  will 
take  place  on  1  uesday.  It  cannot  be 
helped — but  I  feel  that  I  am  again  to 
be  separated  from  her.'  Again,  a  month 
later,  *  April  1 .  You  know  how  much 
I  love  spring,  how  delighted  I  have 
always  been  with  the  first  fine  days, 
the  first  leaves,  the  first  flowers.  The 
delight  is  not  destroyed,  but  that 
drop  of  wormwood  mixes  itself  with 
it.  When  I  breathe  this  genial  air, 
I  say,  it  would  have  done  her  so 
much  good  I  We  have  a  white  camel- 
lia here,  which  never  has  flowered  so 
brilliantly  as  this  year.  Alas  I  it  re- 
minds me  that  I  had  bought  it  for 
her  on  her  birthday.  That  birth- 
day has  since  revolved.  I  softened 
the  grief  it  revived,  by  prayers  for  the 
departed.  But  do  not  imagine  that 
I  would  get  rid  of  thit  drop  of  worm" 
wood ;  for  that  could  only  be  by  foiw 
getting  her.' 

Ring  Louis  was  a  sood  Latinisty 
and  especially  devoted  to  Horatian 
criticism.  Perhaps  no  very  high  vac 
lue  usually  attaches  to  French  publio 
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opinion ;  but  we  are,  on  the  whole, 
inclined  to  think  '  la  grande  nation* 
was  in  its  sober  senses,  and  for  once 
inclined  to  be  just,  when  it  desig- 
nated Louis  XYIIL,  as  it  was  fond 
of  doing,  '  Louis  le  desir€.' 

British  India  under  George  IIL, 
CONCLUDED. — In  our  last  notice  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  empire,  we  stated 
that  lord  Cornwallis  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Warren  Hastings,  esq.,  as 
governor-genera],  1766.  His  lord- 
ship prosecuted  the  war  with  Tippu 
Saheo,  and,  after  defeating  him  in 
several  battles,  compelled  him  to  sue 
for  peace,  1 792 ;  which  was  granted 
on  his  payment  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  ceding  part  of  his  territories, 
and  giving  up  his  two  sons  to  the 
English  as  hostages.  It  was  under 
the  administration  of  lord  Cornwallis 
that  the  principal  judicial  and  reve- 
nue regulations^  still  in  force,  were 
enacted;  particularly  the  perpetual 
settlement  of  the  revenue  of  Bengal 
with  the  Zemindars.  His  lordship 
returned  to  England,  1793,  and  was 
succeeded  by  sir  John  Shore,  whose 
pacific  system  of  policy  forfeited  that 
consideration  which  the  British  go- 
vernment had  held  in  his  predeces- 
sor's time  amongst  the  native  states. 

In  1798  sir  John  wns  succeeded  by 
lord  Momington  (afterwards  mar- 
quis VVeUesley),  just  at  the  moment 
when  Uie  sultan  of  Mysur  was  medi- 
tating fresh  hostilities.  Of  a  fierce 
and  naushty  disposition,  Tippu  na- 
turally felt  impatient  at  the  humili- 
ations he  had  endured  ;  and  this  led 
to  a  revival  of  the  war  in  1799.  The 
final  and  brief  contest  with  the  power 
bent  on  driving  the  British  from 
Hindustan,  terminated  wholly  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  Seringapatam, 
the  capital  of  Mysur,  was  captured 
by  lord  Harris,  1799;  and,  in  the 
defence  of  the  place,  Tippu  lost  his 
life.  An  immense  booty  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English ;  among 
which  was  Tippu's  library,  contain- 
ing many  valuable  works  in  Sanscrit, 
the  Koran  in  all  the  languages  of  the 
East,  a  history  of  Tamer&ne,  and 
Other  HSS.  of  great  rarity,  which  are 


still  in  the  possession  of  the 
India  Company.  Mysur  was 
restored  by  the  victors  to  a  dem 
ant  of  its  ancient  Hindu  prince! 
the  conquests  made  by  liyder 
Tippu  were  retained  by  them  ;  a 
subsidiary  treaty  having  been  foi 
with  the  nizam  of  the  I>ekhii^ 
which  the  defence  of  his  domio 
was  undertaken  by  the  Cnglid^ 
his  providing  for  the  expense, 
greater  part  of  tlie  Dekhin  was,  i 
manner,  subjected  to  their  authoj 
The  nawab  of  Oude,  in  order  to  I 
British  protection,  ceded,  in  the  si 
way,  part  of  the  Doab,   and    ol 

Srovinces,  to  the  Comoanv.  The 
ependent  Mahratta  chieftains.  Si 
hia  and  Bhosla,  provoked  at  tliis 
tension  of  the  European  power,  lu 
upon  attacked  the  Enslish  both 
the  north  and  centre  of  Hindust^ 
but  lord  Lake  defeated  them  in 
former,  and  added  the  upper  pari 
the  Doab,  with  Delhi  ana  Agra, 
the  British  dominions,  while  gene 
Wellesley,  a  younger  brother  of  t 
governor-general  (who  had  in  17 
commenc^  in  India  that  career 
military  gloiy,  whidi  will  render  1 
subseouent  title  of  '  Wellington*  i) 
mortal),  overcame  them  at  Assaj 
and  annexed  Cuttack  and  part 
Guzerat,  in  the  middle  part  of  tl 
peninsula,  to  the  possessions  of  tl 
Company,  1803.  General  Welic 
lev's  first  display  of  talent  was 
Malavelly,  and  then  at  Seringapatai 
of  which  be  had  been  made  govem< 
on  the  fall  of  Tippu. 

A  war  with  Hoikar,  another  Mai 
ratta  prince,  followed.  He  made 
rapid  incursion  into  the  Doab,  but  w^ 
pursued  by  lord  Lake  to  the  Sik 
country;  and  all  his  territories  wei 
occupied  by  a  British  force,  thoue 
they  were  restored  again  at  tii 
ensuing  peace.  In  1805  lord  Mon 
ington  Twho  had  been  create 
marquis  Wellesley  in  1799)  was  re 
called,  aAer  a  display  of  talent 
which  proved  him  eminendy  fitted  t 
direct  a  great  empire  ;  and  with  bin 
returned  his  brother,  die  victor  o 
Anayei  who  bad  seen  his  achieve 
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m  honaaxMy  noticed  bj  the 
sioii  of  a  splendid  triumphal  mo- 
cat  at  Cakatta,  and  who  was 
s  aboat  to  reap  fresh  lanrels  in 
m  more  glorious  cause  of  £u- 

^  (noir  marquis)  Comwallis  was 
sfi  appointed  goTemor  -  general 
^^:  but,  while  following  out  the 
'■^  plans  of  his  predecessor  (and 
:  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  India), 
V3S  seized*  with  illness,  and  car- 
i  to  the  gi«¥e.  Sir  George  Barw 
I  his  temporary  successor,  adopted 
Qaie  conciliatory  course  with  the 
[^estates,  but  was  superseded  by 
amralof  lord  Minto  as  govemor- 
'«A  1807.  Lord  Minto's  attention 
5  diieily  directed  to  the  subjugation 
Qe  remaining  possessions  of  the 
^  in  the  East ;  and  the  isles  of 
3Cfe  and  Mauritius,  and  the 
^  Bland  of  Java,  were  captured 
^nnaments  fitted  out  in  India. 
1<^13  the  earl  of  Moira  arrived  as 
femor- general  ;  and,  conceiving 
3t  the  pacificatory  plans  of  previous 
^ro}-3  had  generated  in  the  minds 
^  Kmi-bubaric  Hindu  and  Mo- 
nDmedan  mleis  of  Hindustan  a  de- 
1^  of  contempt  for  British  prowess 
^  autboritj,  he  instantly  adopted  a 
Hitraiy  policy.  The  conduct  of  the 
'>rkha  government  of  Nepal  having 
^Toked  hostilities,  the  Himalaya 
^traversed  by  the  British  armies, 
Wan  extensive  tract  of  country  per- 
^^tly  annexed  to  the  state.  The 
^ions  of  the  Pind&ris,  a  set  of 
!*«^te»  secredy  supported  by  the 
*^iatta  princes,  were  next  punished 
Mhe  annihilation  of  their  hordes. 
^^«Pind^^erc  at  first  bodies  of 
mercenary  horse,  serving  different 
."nces  for  hire  during  war,  and  in 
>^e  of  peace  subsisting  upon  plun- 
'^r-  Lands  along  the  Nermadlt  had 
^n  Msijped  to  some  of  their  leaders 
?  ^^  pnnces  of  Malwa ;  and  thence 
P^  "]^uently  made  incursions  into 
r^  onttth  provinces,  devastating  die 
knotty  in  the  most  ferocious  man- 
_^^.  and  disappearing  before  a  com- 
^^^  ^  could  be  assembled 
"S**D8t  them.    In  the  course  of  die 


operations  put  in  force  to  punish 
diese  marauders,  Bajee  Row,  the 
usurpinc  peishwa  (prime  minister) 
of  the  Mahratta  king  (the  rajah  of 
Sattaiali),  and  the  rajah  of  Nagpore» 
attemoted,  by  treachery  and  murder, 
to  ria  themselves  of  firitish  control, 
1817 ;  and  hostilities  ensued,  which 
placed  the  territories  and  persons  of 
both  parties  in  die  hands  of  their 
enemies,  1818.  The  British  here- 
upon restored  the  rajah  of  Sattarah 
to  his  throne  at  Poonah,  relying  on 
his  fidelity, — that  prince  having  been 
deposed  for  his  opposition  to  the 
Brahmins,  being  ot  the  Shudra,  or 
lowest,  caste  of  die  H  indus,  and  much 
attached  to  the  Christians.  The 
army  of  Holkar  also,  which  had  aided 
the  Pindaris,  was  defeated,  and  his 
countfy  (under  Holkar^s  son,  another 
Holkar)  again  occupied  bv  the  Bri- 
tish ;  and  when  peace  followed,  so 
much  of  Mahratta  and  other  states 
feU  to  the  Ck>mpany,  and  so  exten- 
sively was  its  protection  solicited, 
that,  in  one  way  or  odier,  all  Hin- 
dustan, save  the  extreme  west  (yet 
under  Hindu  princes,  who  have  ever 
been  independent  of  the  great  Mon- 
gul's  power),  was  brou^t  under  Eng- 
lish authority,  1820.  The  earl  of 
Moira  was  still  the  governor-general ; 
and  in  that  year  king  George  HI. 
died. 

Bavaeia  eaised  to  a  Kingdom. — 
The  German  duchy  of  Bavaria,  the 
country  of  the  Celtic  Boii,  was  first 
importandv  augmented  by  the  ac- 
cession of  the  elector  palatine,  Charles 
Theodore,  1777,  who,  by  adding  his 
patrimonial  possessions  (the  palati- 
nate, which  was  a  considerable  terri- 
tory of  Germany  on  the  Rhine,  and 
the  duchies  of  Juliers  and  Berg),  in- 
creased its  superficial  extent  to 
21,000  square  miles,  and  its  popula- 
don  to  2,500,000.  The  wars  of^  Na- 
poleon yet  further  enlarged  the  state ; 
and  the  favour  of  that  arbiter  of 
nations  exalted  it  to  a  kingdom, 
1605,  Maximilian  Joseph,  the  elec- 
tor, assuming  the  regal  dde,  January 
1st,  1806.  He  was  a  parental  and 
enlightened  monarch,  a  considerable 
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patron  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts, 
the  inventor  of  lithography,  and  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  English.  He 
died  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  king,  his  son,  Lewis  I.,  whose 
second  son,  Otho,  was  advanced  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  1832. 
Munich  rMiinchen),  the  capital  of 
Bavaria,  has  been  embeUished  by 
Maximilian  and  the  present  king 
with  public  buildings  of  ereat  mag- 
nificence ;  and  its  splendid  collection 
of  works  of  ancient  and  modern  art 
has  rendered  it,  like  Dresden,  a  wel- 
come place  of  resort  to  travellers  of 
taste.  The  population  of  Bavaria  is 
now  above  4,000,000.  Bavaria  and 
the  other  raised  German  duchies, 
were  all  first  duly  acknowledged, 
1815,  at  the  Vienna  congress. 

WUBTTEMBERG   MADE   A  KiNODOM. 

— FRBDEaiCK  William  succeeded  his 
fiither,  Frederick  Eugene,  as  duke  of 
Wurttemberg,  1797,  after  having  mai> 
ried,  in  1780,  Augusta,  princess  of 
Brunswick.  As  his  father  had  been 
nersonally  en^edln  the  Seven  Years' 
War  in  the  Prussian  army,  he  was 
brought  up  a  soldier ;  but  possessing 
ffreat  natural  abilities,  he  devoted  aU 
his  leisure  hours  to  polite  learning, 
and  became  both  an  accomplished 
linguist  and  a  very  sound  mathema- 
tician. Like  his  parent,  he  entered 
the  Prussian  service,  together  with 
his  seven  brothers ;  and  after  acting 
as  governor-general  of  Russian  Fin- 
land, was  called  on  to  oppose  the 
entrance  of  the  French  into  Fran- 
oonia,  1796.  He  was  foiled  however 
in  the  attempt,  and  lived  away  from 
his  fitther^s  court  for  a  year,  during 
which  he  took  for  his  second  consort, 
Charlotte,  princess-royal  of  England, 
1797.  In  that  year  he  was  called, 
by  his  fathers  death,  to  the  ducal 
throne,  which  he  maintained  with 
some  difficulty  till  1803;  when,  by 
his  interest  at  die  court  of  Vienna, 
he  obtained  the  electoral  dignity  from 
die  German  diet,  and  an  ample  in- 
demnity for  his  loss  to  the  French  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The 
chief  objects  of  Frederick's  policy 
bang  now  to  preserve  and  extend 


his  dominions,  he  reluctantly  j< 
Napoleon,  when  he  had  deck^ 
against  Austria,  1805  ;  and  by  ste 
adhering  to  the  syatenni  of  Bi 
parte,  he  acquired,  after  the  pee 
Presburg,  the  possession  of  an 
pendent  kingdom,  of  the  extei 
370  square  miles,  with  a  popuh 
of  1,500,000.  Being  pennitta 
his  French  patron  to  assume  tbi 
gal  dignity,  1806,  as  Frederick  I. 
promulgated  a  plan  for  the  goi 
ment  of  both  his  old  and  ne 
acouired  provinces  by  the  same  I 
and  somewhat  despotically  cai 
his  ^int,  in  spite  of  the  prejuc 
of  his  people.  He  of  necessity  joi 
the  Rhenish  confederation,  was 
the  meeting  of  Napoleon  and  A 
ander  and  the  greatest  prince 
Germany  at  Erfurt,  in  October,  U 
and  in  the  campaign  of  1812  ; 
nished  his  contingent,  as  the  mem 
of  the  confederation  ;  but  after 
defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Leipsic,  IS 
he,  with  his  usual  Machiavelian  ^ 
licy,  renounced  the  league  in  qu 
tion,  and  joined  the  allied  pow 
against  France.  At  the  condusj 
of  the  war,  1814,  he  went  to  the  « 
gress  at  Vienna,  and  was  receiv 
with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  ) 
sembled  sovereigns,  who  seem  to  ha 
made  due  allowance  for  his  vacil 
tions ;  and  after  acceding  to  the  G< 
manic  confederation,  1815,  he  pi 
posed  (in  conformity  with  a  deer 
of  the  diet,  founded  on  the  Engli 
regent's  suggestion,  *  that  each  Ge 
manic  state  should  have  a  represent 
tive  assembly,  if  possible')  a  new  coi 
stitution  to  his  states.  The  deputw 
however,  clamoured  for  the  anciei 
one,  and  no  other ;  and  after  a  goc 
deal  of  manoeuvring,  the  king  dre 
up  his  scheme  in  a  new  way,  and  lu 
the  satis&ction  of  finding  his  pr( 
posal  accepted.  While  arrangemeni 
were  making  for  establishing  the  pi^ 
Frederick  died.  1816,  aged  61.  H 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Wiluam  1 
the  present  king,  who  has  follower 
up  one  excellent  and  most  just  piac 
tice  of  hb  fether,  that  of  encouragifl| 
German,  in  preference  to  Frencn 
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tiknt,  ereiywhere  throughoat  his 
me.  The  capital  of  Wurttembeig, 
Smttflud,  is  an  improYing  city, 
tbou^  ancient;  and  the  old  and 
cdcbreted  fortress  of  U]m  is  one  of 
^Vurttemburg^s  most  interesting  pos- 


Saxont  mads  a  Kingdom.— Fas- 
9EUCK  Augustus  succeeded  his  &f 
tb««  elector  of  Saxony,  1750,  under 
tbe  tutelage    of  his    uncle,    prind^ 
^vier,  till  he  assumed  the  govern- 
neat  in  1768.     He  began  his  reign 
■rth  a  firm  resolution,  to  which  he 
remaiued  &ithfiil  under  all  circum- 
stances and  at  all  times,  to  do  every 
tUng  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
bappiness  of  nis  people.     In  legis- 
^tion,  Frederick's   government  ap- 
P^^n   in   a  very    &vourable    light 
Toituie  was  abolished  in  1770  ;  the 
number  of  oaths  in  courts  of  justice 
*K  diminished  ;  the  punishment  of 
^^^  restricted,  and  made  less  cnieL 
Important  changes  were  also  made 
*^^  respect  to  several  public  boards ; 
alntaiy  police  laws,  and  a  general 
oniinance  on  guardianship  were  i»- 
»»«d  \  orphan-houses, workhouses,  dis- 
pensaries, &C.  were  founded  ;  and  at 
*ngth  integrity,  order,  temperance, 
aaA  fidelity,  so  generally  prevailed, 
"^t  Saxony  was  eminently  distin- 
guished for  the  morality  of  its  inha- 
mtants.     Notwithstanding  his  love 
^»  peace,  Frederick  was  more  than 
^ce  obliged  to  take  part  in  the  wars 
«  other  powers.     Thus,  in  1778,  the 
«*»ntt  of  his  mother  on  the  succes- 
^  of  her  brother,  the  elector  of 
^varia,  made  him  join  Frederick  the 
^rat  against  Austria.     The  welfere 
™?  country,  and  its  geographical 
P?*jtioD,  required  him  to  be  united 
!"."»  Prussia ;  on  which  account  he 
J«i»ed   the   Furstcnbund.      Similar 
^naderations  induced  him  to  refuse 
AS'^  of  Poland,  which  the  Poles 
?7oi     *^  ***"*  *^°**  ^  successors,  in 
^J^}'    He  took  no  part  in  the  war 
m  ?^  ^wnce,  further  than  fumish- 
"Jg  his  contingent  as  a  prince  of  the 
"npiw;  and  in  1 796  he  acceded  to  the 
«Jtthce  and  treaty  of  Neufchatel 
^m  Fiance,  and  stationed  a  cordon 


of  troops  on  the  line  of  demarcation 
on  his  southern  frontier.  He  took 
no  part  in  the  new  war  between 
Austria  and  France  in  1805;  but 
when  the  German  empire  was  dis- 
solved on  the  6th  of  August,  1806, 
he  was  obliged  to  furnish  Prussia  with 
22,000  men  against  France.  After 
the  battle  of  Jena,  Saxony  was  aban- 
doned to  the  French.  Napoleon,  be- 
sides various  requisitions,  levied  a 
contribution  of  25,000,000  of  francs^ 
and  established  a  provbional  admini- 
stration of  the  sequestrated  revenues, 
but  allowed  the  country  to  remain 
neutral;  and  its  fate  would  doubtless 
have  been  very  different,  but  for  the 
respect  with  which  the  private  and 
public  virtues  of  the  king  inspired 
even  his  enemies.  Fredenck  assist* 
ed  his  distressed  subjects  from  his 
private  property,  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Napoleon,  at  Bonn,  in 
December,  1806,  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  joined  the  Rhenish  confedera- 
tion, and  furnished  20,000  men  as 
his  contingent  By  the  treaty  of 
Tibit,  1807,  he  obtained  a  large  por- 
tion of  Prussian  Poland,  by  the  name 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  He 
was  bound  to  take  part  with  France 
in  its  wars,  but  sent  no  troops  to 
Spain ;  and  in  the  war  with  Austria, 
1809,  he  furnished  only  his  contin- 
gent. In  1818  his  dominions  be- 
came the  theatre  of  war.  On  the 
entrance  of  the  allies  into  Saxony,  he 
retired  to  Plauen,  thence  to  Ratisbon, 
and  thence  to  Prague ;  bftt  the  me- 
naces of  Napoleon  compelled  him  to 
return  to  Dresden  ;  and  he  afterwards 
followed  Napoleon  to  Leipsic.  That 
town  being  taken  by  the  allies,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  French  on  Oct  the 
18th  and  19th,  Alexander  of  Russia 
declared  Frederick  his  prisoner ;  and 
he  was  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of 
his  kingdom,  which  was  eiven  to 
Prussia,  under  the  title  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Saxony.  On  being  allowed 
to  return  to  Dresden,  1815,  Frede- 
rick founded,  in  commemoration  of 
the  event,  the  order  of  Civil  Merit, 
and  devoted  all  his  attention  to  re- 
pair the  injuries  caused  by  the  war. 
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He  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  accession,  1818,  and  of  tliatof 
his  marriage,  1819;  and  he  died,  highly 
respected  for  his  paternal  character, 
1827,  aged  76.  Stripped  of  its  terri- 
tories as  Saxony  was  by  the  Russians, 
1 8 1 4,  it  contains  now  barely  2,000,000 
of  inhabitants.  Its  capital,  Dresden, 
is  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Ger- 
many, and  celebrated  for  its  splendid 
collection  of  paintings  and  statues, 
formed  by  the  taste  of  its  electors, 
who  have  ever  been  munificent  patrons 
of  the  arts.  The  finest  European 
porcelain  is  manufactured  in  Dresden ; 
and  Leipsic,  also  in  Saxony,  is  the 
great  book-mart  of  Germany,  and 
celebrated  for  its  annual  fair  to  pro- 
mote that  trade.  Frederick  I.  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Antony  I., 
an  awd  prmce,  who,  in  1830,  de- 
clared his  nephew  Frederick  co- regent 
with  himself;  and  unon  the  death  of 
Antony,  1836,  the  latter  succeeded 
to  the  throne  as  Frederick  II.  He 
is  yet  sovereign,  and  is  son  of  duke 
Maximilian  of  Saxony,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  succession,  1830 ,  in  his 
favour.  Saxony  is  divided  into  the 
two  branches  of  Ernestine  and  Al- 
bertine :  all  the  duchies  of  Saxony 
(Coburg-Gotha,  Meiningen,  Alten- 
burg,  and  Weimar-Eisenach)  are  of 
the  Ernestine,  and  protestant:  the 
regal  house  of  Saxony  alone  is  Al- 
bertine,  and  catholic. 

Hanover  made  a  Kingdom. — The 
territory  in  Germany  so  called,  was, 
in  Charlemagne*8  time,  in  the  power 
of  the  Saxons,  and  first  took  its  pre- 
sent shape  about  1090,  but  was  tnen 
a  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick 
Luneburg,  by  the  gift  of  the  emperor, 
Otho  the  Great,  to  Hermann  Billing, 
lord  of  Luneburg,  970.  By  the  di- 
vision of  the  Brunswick  family,  all 
the  Luneburg  property  now  centres 
in  the  two  remaining  branches  of 
Brunswick  and  Hanover,  the  former 
being  the  elder  of  the  two.    On  the 


general  pacification  of  1815,    Ha] 
ver,  which  had  been  ruled    by    i 
British  sovereigns  from  the  time 
George   L,    as    an    electorate,     m 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdc» 
under  George  III.     On  the  decea 
of  king   William  IV.  of    £nglan 
1837,  Hanover,  instead  of  remainii 
under  the  dominion  of  his  successo 
Queen  Victoria,    passed,    in     cons* 
quence  of  the   Salique  lavr,    to   th 
next  heir  male,  Ernest  Augitstus  1 
duke  of  Cumberland  ;  who  instant  1 
upon  his  accession  abolished  the  ex 
isting  constitution  (framed  originally 
1819,  and  amended  by  king  Willian 
IV.),  and  proposed  a  new  one,  whicll 
is  scarcely  yet  settled.     By  that  ol 
1819,  a  general  assembly  of  the  es^ 
tates  took  place  in  one  chamber  ;  but 
the  changes  of  1833,  under  William 
I  v.,  made  the  chambers  two — the  first 
consisting  of  members  personally  en- 
titled to  sit  (as  princes  of  the  bloody 
nobles,  or  by  virtue  of  their  offices, 
such  as  the  hereditary  post-master- 
general,  and  the  abbot  of  Loccum^, 
and  the  deputies  of  the  equestrian 
order ;  the  second  composed  of  depu- 
ties of  the  towns,  of  the  representa- 
tives of  certain  religious  foundations, 
and  of  the  landowners  and  farmers. 
The    deputies  are   elected   for  six 
years,  and  meet  annually.      Every 
Hanoverian,    bom  during  the  rule 
over   Ensland    from    George  I.  to 
William  IV.  inclusive,  has  been  al- 
lowed  all  the  privileges   in    Great 
Britain  of  the  Briton  bom ;  but  all 
Hanoverian  subjects  bora  since  the 
accession  of  king  Ernest,  are  aliens 
in  England.    The  mines  of  the  Harz 
(the  m^tic  land  of  Germany,  preg- 
nant with  tales  of  the  terrific  oraer), 
and  tlie  salt-springs  of  Lunebuig,  are 
situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover; 
Gottingen  is  its  university ;  and  its 
chief  ports  are  Emden  and  Bremen 
lehe.    The  population  is  3,500,000. 


EMINENT  persons. 


Pierre,  Marquis  Laplace  (1749 
'^^1827),  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed philosophen  since  Newton's  time, 


was  born  at  Beaumont  en  Augf,  and 
wos  appointed  examiner  of  artillery 
at  Pans,  1764.    After  the  revolution 
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of  the  18th  Bnimaire,  1799,  he  was 
Bade  mifiister  of  the  interior,  but 
was  remored  in  six  weeks  to  make 
TDOfm  ibr  Lucien  Buonaparte.  He 
became  president  of  the  senate  1803, 
and  in  tne  following  year  made  a  re- 
port to  that  body  of  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  the  republican  calendar, 
and  restoring  the  Gregorian.  On 
the  removal  of  Napc^eon  to  Elba, 
Laplace,  who  liad  yoted  for  his  depo* 
ation,  was  made  a  marouis  by  Louis 
XVIII. ;  and  after  dispuiying  stanch 
tonr  principles  on  several  occasions, 
and  rendering  his  residence  at  Arcueil 
the  centre  ofattraction  to  all  the  ma- 
thematical philosophers  of  Europe, 
he  died,  aged  78,  1827. 

The  labours  of  Laplace  have  gain- 
ed him  an  undying  name.  To  him 
alone  is  due  the  glor]^  of  having  per- 
fected the  work  of  Newton ;  and  as 
that  great  philosopher  projected  the 
principle  of  gravitation,  without  fully 
seeing  to  wiuit  it  was  competent,  La- 
place proved  at  once  the  universality 
of  its  power.  The  law  of  gravitation 
is  that  which  r^ulates  all  things  in 
the  universe,  repairs  or  prevents  the 
distuibanoes  which  time  may  occa- 
sion amongst  the  planetary  orbs,  and 
is  competent  to  the  preservation  of 
variety  and  order,  so  long  as  its  Al- 
mighty Originator  shall  choose  it  to 
operate.  '  We  cannot  affirm  of  La^ 
place,'  savs  professor  Powell  in  his 
masterly  but  too  concise  view  of  the 
sciences,  'that  he  created  a  science 
entirely  new,  like  Graiiieo  or  Archi- 
medes ;  nor  that  he  struck  out  origi- 
nal ideas,  adding  an  entire  calculus  to 
mathematical  methods,  like  Descartes, 
Newton,  or  Leibnitz.  Nor  again,  that 
he  was  the  first  to  transport  himself 
into  the  heavens,  like  Newton,  and 
carry  the  terrestrial  dynamics  of  Ga- 
lileo into  the  fiirthest  regions  of  the 
planetary  world;  but  he  collected, 
combined,  and  arranged,  all  that  had 
been  previously  known  on  these  sub- 
jects, under  the  most  grand  and  com- 
prehensive generalizations :  he  traced 
out  all  the  remotest  consequences  of 
the  great  principles  already  laid  down, 
and  brought  under  the  dominion  of 


analysis  an  immense  range  of  physi- 
cal truths,  which  did  not  appear  at 
all  likely  to  be  subjected  to  any  such 
system.  Such,  -however,  was  the 
powerful  command  with  which  he 
wielded  at  pleasure  tlie  irresistible 
weapons  of  the  calculus,  that  he  at 
one  stroke  subjugated  the  most  ap- 
parently insuperable  difficulties.  We 
owe  to  him  besides,  almost  the  entire 
development  of  that  highly  curious 
and  important  subject,  the  calculation 
of  prvbabiUHes :  a  doctrine  which  ap- 
plies to  that  vast  range  of  the  objects 
of  our  knowledge,  which  are  placed 
beyond  the  pale  of  absolute  certainty. 
To  supply  fixed  principles  on  which 
the  probability  ot  events  may  be  esti- 
mated, and  even  expressed,  by  mathe- 
matical formulae,  is  of  all  other  inven- 
tions one  of  the  most  happ^  and  im- 
portant. It  tends  to  put  us  m  posses- 
sion of  the  most  sound  principles  on 
which  to  discriminate  truth  from  er- 
ror;  it  embraces  as  well  the  chances 
of  future  contingencies,  as  the  proba- 
bilities of  error  in  the  present  and  the 
past,  through  the  falUbilit^  of  obser- 
vation and  testimony ;  and  it  has  been 
well  designated  by  an  able  writer,  <  a 
fortunate  supplement  to  the  imper- 
fection of  our  nature.'  The  idea  was 
first  started  by  Pascal ;  it  was  suc- 
cessively improved  upon  by  Ber- 
nouilli,  Euler,  and  Lagrange  ;  but  it 
owes  its  full  development  entirely  to 
Laplace.'  The '  M6ciianique  Celeste,' 
extending  to  Ave  volumes,  quarto,  is 
the  most  important  work  of  Laplace ; 
containing  all  the  recent  discoveries 
in  physical  astronomy,  united  into  a 
connected  system  with  the  funda- 
mental trutKs  established  by  Newton, 
and  demonstrated  by  an  uniform  me- 
thod of  analysis.  His  theory  of  pro- 
babilities is  contained  in  two  sepa- 
rate works  on  the  subject. 

The  full  establishment  of  the  law 
of  gravitation  wholly  puts  aside, 
amongst  other  equally  unsupportable 
systems,  the  Atomic  Theory  of  De- 
mocritus.  It  is  the  glory  of  physical 
science  in  our  day  to  prove  a  God, 
beyond  conception  glorious  and  pow- 
erful, by  his  works;  and  Laplace, 
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whose  daim  to  the  title  of  ohiloso- 
pher  none  would  dispute,  humbly 
and  truly  observed  when  dyin^  '  that 
what  we  know  of  those  works  is  little 
indeed,  and  what  we  are  ignorant  of, 
immense.' 

William  Wilberfobce  (1759 — 
1833),  born  at  Hull,  Yorkshire,  was 
son  of  a  merchant,  and  completed 
his  education  at  St.  John's,  Cam- 
bridge, though  the  sentiments  of  his 
aunt  had  induced  him  to  turn  metho- 
dist.  At  the  university  he  formed 
friendships  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr. 
Isaac  Milner,  and  made  with  them 
a  tour  to  Nice.  On  his  return,  being 
then  of  age,  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
his  native  town  in  parliament,  1780, 
and  his  first  speech  in  the  house  was 
in  support  of  Mr.  Pitt;  but  in  1788, 
in  conformity  with  the  religious  no- 
tions he  had  adopted,  he  took  up 
the  question  of  Negro  Slavery ;  to 
to  abolish  which  by  legislative  enact* 
ments,  first  in  our  own  colonies,  and 
then  throughout  the  world,  became 
henceforth  the  business  of  his  life. 
After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  nation  to 
his  favourite  theme,  he,  in  May,  1804, 
moved  that  the  house  should  go  into 
committee  upon  the  subject;  but, 
although  by  a  very  eloquent  speech 
he  so  far  effected  his  object,  it  was 
too  late  in  the  session  to  have  tlie 
matter  discussed  in  the  lords,  and  he 
never  again  took   the  lead  in  the 

Suestion.  In  1806  Mr.  Fox  made 
ave  emancipation  a  ministerial  mea- 
sure, at  Mr.  Wilberforce's  request; 
and  the  bill,  after  passing  the  lower 
house,  was,  througn  lord  Grenville's 
efforts,  triumphant  also  in  the  lords. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  legislative  inter- 
ference could  effect,  the  slave  trade 
was  now  prospectively  at  an  end; 
and  in  the  next  year,  when  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce's  return  for  the  county  of 
York  was  warmly  contested,  his  friends 
raised  the  vast  sum  of  600,000/.  by 
subscription  in  a  few  davs,  to  pay 
his  election  ezpenses-^though  not 
a  third  of  that  amount  was  eventually 
needed.  Mr.  Wilberforce  continued 
in  parliameot  until  1825,  when  he 


retired  to  private  life;  bnt  be  livedl 
long  enough  to  see  his  laboun  crown- 
ed by  the  commencing  operation  oF 
those  laws  which  he  had  so  long  and. 
arduously  toiled  to  obtain.     Uia  de- 
cease occurred  at  the  age  of  74, 183S. 
Samuel  Romilly  (1757—1818), 
the  son  of  a  Watchmaker  in  London, 
was  wholly  self-educated,  and  yet,  at 
twenty  (so  much  may  be  done  by 
patient  industry),  was  one  of  the  six 
clerks  in  chanceiy.    He  afterwards 
entered  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar;  and  ne  had  not  been  twelve 
years  there,  before  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  abandon  the  circuit  he  had 
chosen,  and  confine  himself  wholly  to 
Chancery  business.     So  celebrated 
did  he  rapidly  become  as  a  Chancery 
lawyer,  that  the  whig  administration 
of  Mr.  Fox  made  him  solicitor>gene« 
ral,  1806,  and  he  obtained  a  nomina- 
tion borough  in  parliament.    Raised 
as  he  was  by  a  specific  party,  it  is  but 
natural  that  he  should  in  the  main 
vote  in  the  senate  in  its  support ;  but 
we  can  see  no  reason,  when  con- 
science is  at  stake,  why  a  man  should 
vote  any  way  but  according  to  its 
dictates.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  gave  his 
assent  to  one  or  two  gross  breaches  of 
constitutional  principle  perpetrated 
by  his  party,  which  he  knew  were 
so ;  such  as,  for  instance,  making  the 
lord  chief  justice  of  Endand  (^en- 
borough)  a  member  of  the  oibinet, 
and  constituting  an  auditor  of  the 
exchequer  (Grenville)  first  lord  of 
the  Treasurr :  thus  putting  the  latter 
at  the  head  of  a  board  intended  to 
contest  and  audit  his  own  accounts. 
But  to  turn  to  the  brighter  side, 
there  was  a  parliamentary  labour  of 
sir  Samuel's  which  did  him  infinite 
credit;  namely,  his  exertions  to  soften 
the  English  crimmal  code,  which  led 
to  a  condensation  of  the  acts  respect- 
ing crime,  and  some  beneficial  re- 
forms.    He  put  a  period  to  his  life 
during  a  nervous  illness,  in  his  62d 
year,  1818.    In  religion,  sir  Samuel 
unhappily  partook  of  the  liberal,  or 
rather  sceptical  notions,  whidi  too 
frequently  chaiucierize  sel^^ucated 
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Sir  Vicaby  IGibbs  (1752^1820) 
was  bora   at  Exeter,  and,  after  an 
education  at  Eton  and  Cambridge, 
entered  the  law.     He  rose  rapidly  in 
his  profession,  through  the  counte- 
nance of  Mr.  Dunning  (lord  Ashbur- 
ton),    and  ultimately    became  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
18H.     His  eloquent  pleading  in  va^ 
rioos  important  state-trials,  especially 
in  those  of  Home  Tooke,  Thelwall, 
and    Hardy,    established  his  fame; 
and,  good  classical  scholar  that  he 
was,  his  witticisms  at  the  bar  would 
fill  a  Tolume.     On  occasion  of  the 
O.   P.  disturbances^  1809,  when  he 
acted  as  counsel,  hk  exclamation  of 
'  Of)e$  irritamenta    malorum !'    con- 
Tutted  the  court, with  lau^ter.    On 
some  one  running  breathless  into  his 
study,  having  escaped  from  a  bull  in 
a  field,  and  expressing  his  terrible 
alarm, '  Pooh,  pooh  V  said  sir  Vicary, 
'  'twas  but  a  Bos's  eUipse.*  On  seeing 
the  motto  of  the  Merchant  Tailors' 
o(»npany,    '  Concordi&    res    parvse 
crescunt,'  he  observed,  *  Ah  I  I  see — 
nine  tailors  make  a  man.'       [The 
origin  of  this  proverb  is  little  known. 
A    poor    youth,   in    1742,    applied 
for  alms  at  a  fashionable  tailor^s  shop 
in  Lond<m,  wherein  nine  journey- 
men were  employed,   who    gave  a 
shilling  each  to  the  beggar,  on  hear- 
ing his  piteous  tale  of  being  an  or- 
pbm  and  without  home.     With  this 
capital  the  boy  purchased  fruit,  and 
retailed  it  at  a  profit ;  and  from  so 
small  a  beginning,  he  in  time  amassed 
property  sufficient  to  keep  a  coach. 
On  that  coach  he  used  tor  coat-ai^ 
mour  nine  lozenges,  with  the  motto 
which  gave  birth  to  the  proverb.] 
Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  (whom  a  learned 
judee,  in  wishing  to  designate  his 
skill  when  at  the  bar  in  taking  either 
side  of  a  question,  used  facetiously, 
by  a  sort  of  transposition  of  his  name, 
to  call '  Sir  Gibbary  Vicks')  died  sin- 
cerely lamented,  aged  66,  1820. 

John  Philpot  Cctbean  (1750 — 
1817),  born  at  Newmarket,  near 
Cork,  of  humble  parents,  was  never- 
theless educated  at  Trinity  college, 
DttUin;  after  which  he  repaired  to 


London,  studied  at  one  of  the  inns 
of  court,  and,  by  his  forensic  talents, 
gradually  rose  to  a  silk  gown.  In 
1784,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Irish  commons ;  and  from  that 
period  he  became  celebrated  as  the 
most  popular  advocate  of  his  coun- 
try—defending parties  accused  of 
political  offences  during  the  disturbed 
state  of  Ireland,  1790—1800,  and 
once  fighting  a  duel  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
gibbon,  the  attomey-ffeneral,  his  op- 
ponent. At  length  iSke  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, when  viceroy,  advanced  him  to 
the  mastership  of  the  rolls,  a  post 
which  he  held  till  1814  ;  when  he 
resigned,  and  retired  with  a  pension 
of  3000/.  a  year  to  England,  and  died 
there,  aged  67,  1817.  Asa  forensic 
speaker,  Curran's  eloquence,  com- 
bmed  as  it  was  with  wit  and  drollery, 
was  irresistible;  and  his  occasional 
daring  style  of  oratory  veiy  singularly 
contrasted  with  his  extremely  un- 
dignified person.  That,  accompanied 
as  it  was  with  mean  apparel,  often 
occasioned  him  to  be  taken  for  a 
man  of  the  lowest  grade.  He  would, 
however,  glory  in  the  contumely 
with  which  he  was  visited ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  taken  for  the 
'  boots'  of  an  inn,  he  brushed  a  tra- 
veller's coat,  as  he  was  authoritatively 
bid  by  the  owner,  and  then  travelled 
inside  the  coach  with  him,  enjoying 
the  man's  amazement  when  he  saw 
him  saluted  with  awe  at  a  town, 
whereat  the  vehicle  stopped,  by  a 
whole  municipal  body,  that  was  wait- 
ing his  arrival  to  open  the  sessions. 

VicBssiMUs  Knox  (1752—1821), 
bom  in  London,  was  educated  at 
Merchant  Tailors'  school  and  St. 
John's  college,  Oxford.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  chosen 
his  successor  in  die  head  master- 
ship of  Tunbridge  grammar^chool ; 
over  which  he  presided  thirty-three 
years,  till,  retiring  in  1812,  he  was 
himself  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  son. 
His  leisure  hours  being  devoted  to 
literature,  he  gave  to  the  world  his 

*  Moral  Essays,'  *  Elegant  Extracts,' 

*  Christian  Philosophy,'  and  *  Essay 
on  Education.'    The  hat-mmied  pro- 
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duction  labours  both  to  lav  down 
a  sound  principle  of  liberal  educar 
tion,  and  to  conflict  with  tliat  erro- 
neous judgment  of  parents  concern- 
ing the  conduct  ot  schoolmasters, 
which  has»  on  the  one  band,  destroyed 
the  peace  of  many  a  worthy  man  en- 
gaged in  the  instruction  of  youth, 
and,  on  the  other,  paved  tlie  way  to 
the  ruin  of  many  a  hopeful  child. 
Dr.  Knox  died,  aged  69,  1821 .  The 
doctor  was  a  very  elegant  Latin  wri- 
ter ;  and  his  English  stvle  has  a  dig- 
nity in  it,  which,  with  the  absence  of 
all  turgid  effort,  necessarily  excites 
the  admiration  of  the  scholar. 

Edward  Clarke  (1767—1821), 
son  of  a  divine,  became  a  fellow  of 
Jesus  college,  Cambridge ;  and,  after 
a  visit  to  Italy,  set  out,  1799,  on  an 
inquiring  tour  through  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Lapland,  Finland,  Russia, 
Tartary,  Circassia,  Asia  Minor,  Sy- 
ria, Palestine,  Greece,  and  Turkey ; 
returning,  in  1802,  through  Germany 
and  France.  In  return  for  his  libe- 
ral contributions  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts and  marble  fragments  to  his 
university,  he  obtained  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D. ;  and  a  chair  being 
instituted  for  encouraging  the  study 
of  mineralogy,  he  was  the  first  pro- 
moted thereto,  1808.  His  <  Travels,' 
and  other  works  form  a  little  librai>, 
the  publication  of  which  he  super- 
intended with  great  care;  and  he 
died,  aged  54>  1821. 

Olinthcs  Gregory  ( 1 774 — 1841 ), 
born  at  Yaxley,  Huntingdonshire, 
had  no  regular  education ;  but  his 
taste  for  mathematical  studies  was 
fostered  by  the  earl  of  Carysfort,  and 
Dr.  Hutton,  who  had  seen  his  manu- 
script treatise  on  '  The  Sliding  Rule,' 
when  offered  for  sale  to  some  book- 
sellers. After  setting  up  a  booksel- 
ler^s  shop  at  Cambridge,  he  became  a 
teacher  of  mathematics,  and,  through 
Dr.  Button's  interest,  master  in  those 
sciences  at  the  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich.  There  he  at  len^h  be- 
came professor,  and  presided  in  that 
capacity,'  with  great  credit,  many 
years,  until  his  retirement  in  1838. 
On  the  publication  respectively  of 


his  '  Mechanics^  and  *  Pantologia,' 
the  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen, 
awarded  him  the  degrees  of  M.A. 
and  LL.D. ;  and  latterly  he  had  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  almanacs 
published  by  the  Stationers^  com- 
pany.    He  died,  aged  67, 1841. 

Augustus  Von  Kotzbbue,  a  Ger- 
man poet,  passed  his  life  in  diploma- 
tic matters,  or  as  manager  of  some 
great  continental  theatre,  holding 
posts  in  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia, 
raul  I.,  suspecting  him  of  seditious 
practices,  banished  him  to  Siberia ; 
but  his  successor,  Alexander,  made 
him  his  resident  in  Germany,  with  a 
large  salary,  and  a  commission  to 
state  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  his 
opinion  of  the  public  mind.  The 
students  of  the  German  universities 
taking  umbrage  at  his  spy-like  oflicey 
one  of  them,  named  Sandt,  went  to 
Manheim,  where  Rotzebue  lived, 
and  mortally  wounded  him  with  a 
poniard,  1819.  The  poet  was  in 
his  d9th  year ;  and  his  assassin  was 
deservedly  made  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  the  law  by  an  ignominious  death. 
The  play  of  *  The  Stranger'  is  a 
translation  from  Kotzebne. 

Samuel  Park,  eminent  as  a  critic 
and  Greek  scholar,  was  son  of  an 
apothecary  at  Harrow,  and  educated 
there  and  at  Emmanuel  college.  Cam 
bridge.  Failing  in  his  attempt  to 
succeed  Dr.  Sumner  as  head  master 
of  Harrow  school,  he  opened  a  rival 
house  at  Stanmore,  and  ran  away 
with  forty-five  of  the  Harrow  pu- 
pils. The  undertaking,  however,  did 
not  flourish ;  and  he  was  happy  in 
obtaining  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Hatton,  Warwickshire,  where  he  re- 
sided the  remainder  of  bis  days, 
though  sir  Francis  Burdett  gave  him, 
in  addition,  the  living  of  Graffbam, 
and  bishop  Lowth  a  stall.  From  this 
period  Dr.  Parr,  even  in  his  sermons, 
entered  into  the  political  agitations 
of  the  day,  siding  with  tlie  whigi, 
who  gave  him  dOOA  a  year  in  an  an- 
nuity from  their  dub.  He  died, 
aged  78,  1825.  All  the  works  of 
Dr.  Parr,  beyond  sermons,  are  in 
the  form  of  notes  to  other  authors. 
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He  was  an  irritable  and  somewliat 
overbearing  man,  and  especially  so 
in  general  society.  A  lady  still  liv- 
ing remembers  his  strange  conduct  at 
a  mixed  dinner»party ;  on  which  oc- 
casion he  emptied  the  whole  tureen 
of  lobster-sauce  upon  his  own  plate, 
exclaiming  bluntly  enough,  *  I  like 
Iobster-€auce/  In  like  manner,  when 
the  cloth  had  been  removed,  he  rose, 
and  without  asking  permission  of 
some  ladies  sitting  near  a  window, 
threw  it  open,  saying,  '  I  like  air.' 
He  was,  in  a  word,  a  rude  and  some- 
what selfish  person,  caring  little  for 
the  opinion  of  those  about  him  :  yet 
would  he  on  occasion  be  facetious, 
and  many  of  his  witty  sayings  are  on 
record.  For  instance,— on  reaching 
a  book  one  day  from  a  high  shelf  in 
hb  library,  two  others  came  tumbling 
down ;  of  which  one,  the  critical 
work  of  Lambert  Bos,  fell  upon  the 
other,  a  volume  of  Hume.  '  See/ 
said  he,  '  what  has  Imppened — pro- 
cumbit  humi  bos  I'  When  asked  to 
subscribe  to  Busby's  translation  of 
'  Lucretius,'  he  caUed  it  '  Lucretius 
concf,' — too  dear;  and  when  some 
one  left  the  door  of  his  chamber 
open,  so  as  to  expose  him  to  a 
strong  current  of  air  (he  liaving  then 
a  bad  cold),  he  exclaimed  '  Shut  the 
door,  that  is  too  much — I  am  only 
fiar  levibns  ventis.' 

Ctbil  Jackson  (1746 — 181 9),  bom 
at  Stamford,  Lincolnshire,  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  school  and 
Christ-church,  Oxford,  where  he  gra- 
duated D.D.  1781.  He  was  some 
time  sub-preceptor  to  the  prince  of 
Wales  (^Geo.  IV.)«  and  for  his 
lervices  in  that  capacity  was  made 
canon  of  ChristFchurch,  and  dean. 
Dr.  Jackson  would  never  print  any 
thing,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
having  declined  both  the  Irish  pri- 
macy and  an  equally  eood  English 
bishopric.  When,  in  like  manner. 
Dr.  Nathan  Wetherell,  master  of  Uni- 
versity college,  and  dean  of  Here- 
ford, who  had  embarked  much  mo- 
ney in  shares  of  the  Oxford  canal, 
had  refused  further  advancement,  the 
foUowing  jeu  d^etprU  ran  the  round 


at  Oxford,  commemorative  of  such 
unusual  modesty : 

Sa^s  Cyril  to  Nathan,  in  pa f sing  It  Qaeen'^, 
*  D«ar  NaUiAB,  d*ye  lee,  we  are  boUi  of  ua 


And  both  of  as  biahops  may  be :' 
Says  Nathan  to  Cyril,  •  So,  Cyril,  yov  ahall  t 
But  I'll  be  oontent  with  m^  Utile  canal. 

While  you  may  look  after  tht  ue.* 

Dr.  Jackson  died,  highly  respected, 
aged  73,  1819.  His  brother,  WUIiam 
Jackson,  (1750—1815,)  was  an  able 
divine,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Ox* 
ford,  1811. 

The  BoaNEYS.—This  talented  fa- 
mily was  founded  by  Dr.  Charles  Bur- 
ney  (1726— 1814),  born  at  Shrews- 
bury,  who  devoted  himself  to  musics 
and  produced  the  only  complete  his* 
torv  of  that  science  extant.  He  had 
eight  children,  many  of  whom  have 
been  very  distinguished  in  various 
ways.  His  eldest  son,  James^  en- 
tered early  into  the  navy,  and  ao- 
compatiied  captain  Cook  in  his  se» 
cond  and  third  voyages  round  the 
world  ;  he  afterwards  commanded  the 
Bristol,  fifty-gun  ship,  on  the  East 
India  station,  where  he  for  some  time 
acted  as  commodore ;  and  liaving  at- 
tained the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  died 
1821,  aged  70.     lie  was  author  of 

*  Voyages  of  Discovery  in  the  South- 
em  Ocean.'  His  second  son,  Charles, 
after  long  being  at  the  head  of  a  suc- 
cessful school  at  Oreenwich,  took 
holy  orders,  had  the  degree  of  D.D. 
conferred  on  him  by  royal  mandate, 
for  his  able  Greek  criticisms,  and 
died  rector  of  St.  PauFs,  Deptford. 
His  library  was  purchased  by  the 
nation  for  14,000/.,  and  placed  in 
the  British  Museum ;  and  his  school 
was  continued  by  his  talented  son, 
Charles  Parr  Bvrney,  D.D.,  the  god- 
son of  Dr.  Parr.  His  second  daugh* 
ter,  Drances,  married  general  Pio- 
chard,  comte  D'Arblay,  and  was  well 
known  as  author  of  a  series  of  novels^ 

*  Evelina,'  '  Cecilia,'  &c.  They  form- 
ed  a  new  era  in  that  species  of  com- 
position ;  and  though  the  manners 
portrayed  in  them  are  now  nearly 
obsolete,  the  vivacity  of  style,  and  va- 
riety and  discrimination  of  character 
are  such*  that  they  are  »till  read  with 
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delight  and  improvement.  Shortly 
after  the  publication  of  her  *  Cecilia,' 
the  authoress  was  spontaneously  of- 
fered by  queen  Charlotte  a  situar 
tion  of  confidence  about  her  majesty's 
person  ;  and  this  post,  which  she  re- 
tained six  years,  brought  her  into 
daily  intercourse  with  every  indivi- 
dual forming  the  court  of  George  III. 
During  the  period  in  question,  Miss 
Bumey  never  omitted,  before  retir- 
ing to  rest,  to  record  in  a  journal  the 
events  and  conversations  of  the  past 
day ;  and  her  diary  has  been  recently 
published  by  her  niece.  We  can- 
not, however,  but  consider  this  pos- 
thumous publication  as  a  blot  upon 
the  fiune  of  the  fair  authoress.  No 
one  has  a  right  to  sit  in  private  so- 
ciety, and  record  for  publication,  the 
sayings  and  doings  which  occur  in 
their  presence  —  unless  indeed  the 
party  assembled  with  the  understand- 
mg  tliat  some  chronicler,  '  faithful  as 
was  Griffith,'  was  to  witness  and  here- 
after nromulgate  all  that  might  pass. 
We  think,  too,  the  portion  devoted 
to  the  private  affairs  of  the  royal 
family,  a  perfectly  ungrateful  breach 
of  trust ;  and  the  fair  publisher  should 
have  recollected^  tnere  are  still 
members  of  king  George  III.'s  fa- 
mily living,  whose  feelings  must  be 
most  unjustly  and  needlessly  shocked 
and  pained,  if  her  work  should  meet 
their  eye.  Madame  D'Arblay  died, 
aged  87,  1840.  Dr.  Bumey  himself 
closed  his  life,"  1814,  aged  88. 
His  *  History  of  Music,'  which  has 
fully  establi^ed  his  fiime,  obtained 
him  the  post  of  organist  to  Chelsea 
college,  and  a  pension  of  900/.  from 
the  crown. 

Hbrbert  Marsh  (1756—1839) 
was  educated  at  St.  John's,  Cam- 
bridge, and  soon  after  his  election 
to  a  fellowship  of  that  college,  went 
to  Germany,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  theological  studies,  and  be- 
came known  to  the  public  as  the 
translator  and  learned  commentator 
of  '  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament'  His  *  History  of 
the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and 
FMAce»  from  the  time  of  the  con- 


[icoDmir 

ference  at  Pilnitz  to  the  DedaiBtion 
of  War,'  occasioned  Mr.  Pitt  to  ob- 
tain him  a  handsome  pension ;  in 
1807  he  was  elected  lady  Margaret's 
professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge ; 
and  in  1816  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Llandaff,  whence  he  was  translated 
to  Peterborough.  Bishop  Marsh  was 
the  sensible  opponent  of  the  '  Bible 
Society,'  on  its  first  establishment  in 
the  unchristian  spirit  of  an  attempt 
to  rival  the  venerable  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge.  His 
*  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Rome,'  presents  a 
masterly  exposition  of  the  great 
principles  which  distinguish  uiose 
branches  of  the  church  catholic  He 
died,  aged  83, 1839. 

Ennius  ViscoNTT,  SOU  of  John  Via- 
conti,  (a  celebrated  Italian  antiquaiy 
under  Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VI., 
who  superintended  the  researches  for 
ancient  monuments,  in  order  to  fill 
the  new  museum  in  the  Vatican,  when 
the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  was  brought 
to  light,)  was  bom  at  Rome,  1751. 
He  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
example  of  precocious  intellect  on 
record ;  being  able  to  read  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  addition  to  his  own  lan- 
guage, before  he  was  four  years  old, 
as  was  shown  at  a  public  examina- 
tion.    What  is  equally  surprising; 
his  progress  in  general  leammg  was 
rapid  through  all  the  usual  period  of 
pupilage ;  but,  although  expecting  a 
caidinal's  hat,  he  pre^erred  the  law, 
and  eventually  Quitted  that  profes- 
tion  to  aid  his  father  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  *  Museum  Pio-Clemen- 
tinum.'   When  the  French  took  pos- 
session of  Rome,  1797,  Ennius  was 
made  minister  of  the  interior  in  the 
provisional  government.     He  even- 
tually settled  at  Paris,  and  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor  of  the  museum  of 
antiquities,    dyin^  there,    aged  67, 
1818.     His  most  interesting  work  is 
on  the  sculptures  of  ancient  Athens* 

LiNDLBY  Murray  (1745 — 1826), 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  North  Ame- 
rica, was  the  son  of  a  quaker  flour- 
factor  of  New  York,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  American  bar.    The 
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with  the  mother-country,  how- 
r,    made  law  a  barren  pursuit ; 
and  young  Murray  turned  general 
mercbant,  and  at  length  amassed  a 
v«Ty    pretty  fortune.      His    health, 
howeyer,  iros  much  shattered ;  and 
being  recommended  to  try  the  air  of 
Yorkshire,  in  England,  for  a  grievous 
nenrous  afection  which  beset  him, 
be  bought  a  small  estate  at  Holdgate, 
nenr  York,  and  there  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life.     As  he  was  a  complete 
yaletudinarian,  and  could  rarely  bear 
eyen  the  jolting  of  a  carriage,  he  de- 
yoted  his  hours  to  books,  and  com- 
piled an  'English  Grammar,*  which, 
{to  tbe  shame  of  the  learned  in  Eng- 
land be  it  spoken,)  with  all  its  Am^ 
ricaniams,  and  ineiegancies,  and  inac- 
curacies, at  length  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  grammar  of  the  English 
people.  We  can  con  tem  plate  scarcely 
any  thing  more  like  a  biting  satire 
upon  our  nation,  than  that  an  Ame- 
rican quaker,  with  no  regular  clas- 
sical education,  should  come  among 
us,  and  teach  us  onr  own  mother- 
tongue,  and  actually  at  last  be  re- 
sided as  the  great  <  maguier  ips^  in 
all  questions  relatire  to  the  metar 
physical  subtleties  of  grammar — Eng" 
fifA  grammar.    This  is  truly,  in  the 
best  sense,   a   soloikismos,  as  every 
Greek  scholar  will  admit — a  real  to^ 
lecitm, '  every  accomplished  English- 
man must  allow. 

John  Ksatb,  grandson  of  a  Lon- 
don stable-keeper,  quitted  surgery  for 
the  profession  of  a  poet,  and,  under 
the  patronage  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
published,  &er  some  juvenile  pro- 
dnctions, '  Endymlon,*  a  poem,  which 
was  severely  cnticised  by  the  '  Quar- 
terly Review.'  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  sensitive  author  took  the 
attack  to  heart,  and  died;  but  it 
would  seem  that  he  wasted  away 
with  an  hereditary  Consumption,  and 
expired  at  Rome,  aged  25,  1821. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  active 
imagination  of  Keats:  it  was  both 
potent  and  unshackled;  and  he  has 
rarely  written  two  lines  without  a 
start  into  wildness,  which,  although 
it  oecasionally  pleases,  most  com* 


monly  disappoints,  and  puts  at  fault 
the  reader.  His  most  intelligible  re- 
mark was  oral,  highly  poetical,  and 
touching,  though  something  ethnic, 
considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  uttered.  Being  asked 
on  his  deathbed  how  he  did  ?  he  re* 
plied,  in  a  low  voice,  '  Better,  my 
friend  :  I  feel  the  daisies  growing 
over  me.* 

John  Soane  (1753—1887)  was 
son  of  a  common  bricklayer,  and 
born  at  Reading.  While  errand-boy 
in  the  service  of  Mr.  Dance,  the  aiv 
chitect,  he  displayed  so  much  natural 
taste  for  design,  that  sir  William 
Chambers,  on  seeing  his  model  of  a 
bridge,  sent  him  to  Italy  for  three 
years,  as  travelling  student  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  1777—1780.  He  was 
made  architect  of  the  Bank  of  Eng> 
land  soon  after  his  return,  built  seve- 
ral private  residences  in  the  coimties 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  which  display 
nothing  particularly  classical  or  taste- 
ful in  invention,  and  married  the 
niece  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  builder,  with 
a  considerable  fortune.  As  clerk  of 
the  works  to  St.  James's  palace,  he 
was  introduced  to  a  very  large  circle 
of  employers ;  and  he  now  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  his  accumulations  to 
form  his  private  residence  in  Lin* 
coln*s-inn-nelds,  London,  into  a  mn* 
seum  of  art,  which  he,  in  ISas,  vested, 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  in  trustees, 
for  the  use  of  the  public  after  his 
death.  He  refused  a  baronetcy,  on 
account  of  not  wishing  (it  was  said) 
to  leave  a  title  to  his  son,  with  whom 
he  had  long  been  at  variance,  but 
was  knighted ;  and  he  died,  aged  84, 
1837.  As  an  architect.  Sir  John 
Soane  was  the  first  to  apply  what  is 
called  the  Tivoli  Corinthian  style  in 
this  country,  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  his  north-west 
comer  of  the  bank  of  England.  He 
was  also  skilful  in  the  planning  of  in- 
terior lights  for  houses,  such  as  sky- 
lights; but  for  Gothic  he  had  no 
talent,  nor  was  he  at  all  anxious  to 

E reserve  the  purity  of  any  order  in 
is  buildings,  when  such  a  course 
militated  against  his  notion  of  effect* 
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The  public  is  admitted  to  '  the 
Soanean  Museum*  twice  a  week,  by 
tickets,  during  three  months  only  in 
the  year. 

Annk  Radcliffb  (1764  —  1828), 
daughter  of  a  Mr.  Ward,  who  was 
related  to  the  family  of  bishop  Jebb, 
was  bom  in  London,  and  became  at 
twenty-three  the  wife  of  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  a  student-at-law.  Her  hus- 
band having  abandoned  his  profession 
to  become  editor  of  a  newspaper,  she 
essayed  her  powers  as  a  novel-writer ; 
and  the  *  Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dun- 
blaine'  was  succeeded,  among  other 
productions  of  her  pen,  by  the  *  Mys- 
teries of  Udolpho/  which,  from  its 
display  of  her  power  in  delineating 
the  effects  of  the  passion  of  fear  in  afi 
its  gradations,  has  placed  her  in  the 
first  rank  of  imaginative  writers.  She 
died,  aged  59,  1823.  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
was  as  truly  a  great  and  original 
writer  in  the  department  she  had 
struck  out  for  herself,  as  the  Richard- 
sons,  Fieldings,  and  SmoUetts,  whom 
she  succeeded,  and  for  a  time  threw 
into  the  shade,  or  as  the  Ariosto  of 
the  North,  before  whom  her  own 
star  at  last  paled  its  ineffectual  fires. 
The  passion  of  fear,  the  latent  sense 
of  supernatural  awe  and  curiosity 
concerning  whatever  is  hidden  and 
mysterious,  were  themes  and  sources 
of  interest  which,  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  her  tales,  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  touched  on.  The  '  Castle 
of  Otranto'  was  too  obviously  a  mere 
caprice  of  imagination ;  its  gigantic 
helmets,  its  pictures  descending  from 
their  frames,  its  spectral  figures  di- 
lating themselves  in  the  moonlight 
to  the  heiffht  of  the  castle  batUe- 
ments,  if  they  do  not  border  on  the 
ludicrous,  no  more  impress  the 
mind  with  a  feeling  of  awe  than  the 
enchantments  and  talismans,  the 
genii  and  peris  of  the  <  Arabian 
Nights.'  A  nearer  approach  to  the 
proper  tone  of  feeling  was  made  in 
the  *  Old  English  Baron  ;*  but  while 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe's  principle  of  composition  was, 
to  a  certain  degree,  anticipated  in 
that  clever  production,  nothing  can 


illustrate  more   strongly  tbe   supe- 
riority of  her  powers,  the  more  po- 
etical character  of  her  mind,  than  a 
comparison  of  the  way  in  which,  in 
these  different  works,   the  principle 
is  wrought  out.    Certaioly  never,  be- 
fore Mrs.  Radcliffe  or  sioce,  did  any 
one   more    accurately    perceive   the 
point  to  which  imagination  might  be 
wrought  up  by  a  series    of   hints, 
glimpses,  or  half-heard  sounds,  con- 
sistently at  the  same  time  with  plea^ 
surable  emotion,  and  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  very  state  of  curiosity 
and  awe  which  had  been  thus  cre- 
ated.   The  clang  of  a  distant  door, 
a  footfal  on  the  stair,  a  half-effaced 
stain  of  blood,  a  strain  of  music  float- 
ing over  a  wood  or  round  some  de- 
caying chateau — nay,  a  very  rat  be- 
hind the  arras,  become,  in  her  hands, 
invested  with  a  mysterious  dignity; 
so  finely  has  the  mind  been  attuned 
to  sympathize  with  the  terrors  of  the 
sufferer,  by  a  train  of  minute  details 
and  artful  contrasts,    in   which    all 
sights  and  sounds  combine  to  awaken 
and  render  the  feeling  more  intense. 
Yet  her  art  is  even  more  visible  in 
what  she  conceals  than  in  what  she 
displays  ;  for  to  have  let  in  any  fur- 
ther the  garish  light  of  day  upon  her 
mysteries,  would  have  shown  at  once 
die  hoUowness  and  meanness  of  the 
puppet  which  alarmed  us,  and  have 
broken  the  spell  beyond  the  power 
of  redasping  it.      Hence,  up  lo  the 
moment  when  she  chooses  to  do  so 
herself  by  those  &tal  explanations  for 
which  no  reader  will  ever  forgive 
her,  she  never  loses  her  hold  on  the 
mind  ;  and  the  very  economy  with 
which  she  avails  herself  of  the  talis- 
man of  terror,  preserves  its  power, 
not  only  undiminished,  but  augment- 
ed to  the  last 

Percy  Btsshe  Shellbt  (1792— 
1822),  son  of  sir  Timothy  SheUey, 
bart,  was  bom  at  Field-place,  Sus- 
sex, and  after  being  some  time  at 
Eton  school,  was  sent  to  Christ- 
church,  Oxford.  While  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  displayed  an  extremely 
restless  disposition,  and  was  wholly 
opposed  to  every  thing  like  order, 
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from  the  unprincipled  notion  that  re^ 
straJDts, however  needful,  area  species 
of  slavery ;  and  at  length  venturing 
to  write  to  the  effect  that  atheism 
was  a  necessary  belief,  he  was  ex- 
pelled. The  anger  and  estrange- 
inent  of  his  family  and  friends  conse- 
quent on  this  disgrace,  was  regarded 
by  the  foolish  young  man  as  an  ho- 
Dourable  martyrdom ;  and  he  soon 
made  matters  worse,  by  marrying  a 
person  much  beneath  him  in  station, 
from  whom  he,  of  course,  after  the 
birth  of  one  or  two  children,  separat- 
ed On  the  decease  of  his  wife,  he 
married  Miss  Godwin,  daughter  of 
the  author  of  *  Political  Justice,*  by 
bis  wife  Mary  Wolstonecraft  (known 
for  her  profession  of  a  creed  not  un- 
like Mr.  Shelley's,  namelv,  that  the 
bonds  of  wedlock  are  intolerable  fet- 
ters) ;  and  on  having  hi3  children  by 
his  first  wife  taken  from  him  by  legal 
means,  on  the  ground  of  his  avowed 
atheistical  and  anti-social  sentiments, 
he  repaired  with  his  second  wife,  and 
a  new  fiunily,  to  Italy,  where  he  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  lord 
Byron,  then  also  an  exile  on  a  similar 
ground.  In  conjunction  with  that 
reckless  nobleman  and  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  of  freethinking  notoriet)',  he 
began  'The  Liberal,*  a  periodical 
paper,  sent  for  publication  to  Eng- 
land; but  which,  through  the  change 
of  mind  of  lord  Byron,  and  the  death 
of  Shelley,  happily  went  not  beyond 
the  fourth  number.  Mr.  Shelley,  on 
returning  from  Leghorn  to  his  house 
on  the  gulf  of  Lerici,  in  the  bay  of 
Spezia,  was  drowned  by  the  upset- 
**ng  of  his  own  sailing-boat,  during 
a  sudden  and  violent  storm,  1822, 
^  80 ;  and  his  body,  being  after- 
wards picked  up  by  his  noble  and 
equally  eccentric  friend,  was  burned 
by  him,  after  the  custom  of  the  an- 
ctenu,  on  the  sea-shore.  Tlie  *  Re- 
volt of  Islam,'  and  other  productions 
hy  Shelley,  prove  him  to  liave  been 
a  man  of  hi^h  genius,  and  to  have 
^en  gifted  with  all  the  imagination 
a  poet  could  desire.  He  is  indeed 
often,  like  Coleridge,  obscure,  from 
a  tendency  to  indulge  in  metaphy- 
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sical  speculations,  and  from  his  liabi- 
lity to  be  rapt  and  carried  away  by 
his  subject ;  a  fault  we  could  forgive, 
did  he  not  throw  out  by  the  way  a 
great  deal  of  miserable  sophistry  on 
religious  and  moral  points,  calculated 
to  lead  the  youthful  reader  astray. 
Had  his  etliic  notions  been  as  high- 
flown  and  unintelligible  as  some  of 
the  soarings  of  his  muse,  it  would 
have  been  well ;  but  as  it  is,  there  is 
no  small  danger  to  the  reader  who 
searches  for  his  roses ;  and  he  must 
see  that  the  blood  in  his  veins  be  in 
a  state  of  purity,  lest  he  get  festers, 
not  easily  curable,  from  the  thorns  he 
must  in  plucking  encounter. 

It  is  very  clear  that  Shelley,  wifti 
all  his  advantages,  was  a  self-taught 
man ;  for  he  left  Eton  much  before 
his  time  to  go  to  Oxford,  out  of  his 
sheer  propensity  (as  he  boasted)  to 
scorn  rule;  and  at  Oxford  he  cer- 
tainly did  nothing.  First  principles 
being  commonly  wholly  wanting  in 
men  so  self-guided,  their  earliest 
stumbling-block  is  religion.  Religion 
is  a  thing  of  restraint  to  the  mere 
natural  man,  fallen  as  he  is,  and 
wholly  grates  against  his  corrupt  feel- 
ings and  affections.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  species  of  knowledge  and  learning, 
which  must  be  duly  enforced  upon 
us  by  the  external  authority  of  others. 
Unless  the  parent  make  the  first 
tracings,  and  unless  the  school  and 
college  deepen  them  into  strength,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  ma- 
ture man  will  possess  any  adequate 
knowledge  of  religious  or  moral 
duty.  In  our  regular  schools  and 
colleges,  religious  education  ^at  least 
as  much  of  it  as  consists  in  tiie  daily 
recognition  of  religious  truth,  and 
the  higher  doctrines  of  Christianity) 
makes  a  part  of  the  established  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  and  of  prac- 
tice,— for  church  and  chapel  attend- 
ance are  daily  required  of  their  mem- 
bers by  our  national  universities; 
and  they  must  be  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  constitution  of  human  nature, 
and  of  the  powerful,  though  insen- 
sible effect  of  external  habits,  long 
continued;  upon  the  mind  of  youth, 
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who  can  deny  the  certain  operation 
of  this  steady  and  regular  routine  in 
moulding  (with  Goers  blessing  and 
grace)  the  heart  of  the  future  man. 
In  self-education  all  instruction  of 
this  sort  is  wanting;  and  every  one's 
experience  will  afford  him  examples 
of  men  so  taught  becoming  all  that 
Shelley  was. 

Stephanie,  Countess  db  Genlis 
(1746  —  1890),  bom  at  Antrim  of 
respectable  parents,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  count  de  Genlis,  by  her 
talents  as  a  writer,  and  her  musical 
taste.  The  count  married  her ;  but 
having  subseauently  introduced  her 
to  the  duke  or  Orleans  (Egalit^),  the 
latter  intrusted  her  with  the  early 
education  of  his  children,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  her  his  mistress. 
When  the  French  revolution  broke 
out,  Madame  de  Genlis,  who  had 
been  one  of  its  partisans,  souglit 
safety  in  flight;  but  she  was  every- 
where suspected  as  a  spy,  and  espe- 
cially in  England,  where  she  was 
known  to  correspond  with  lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald,  who  had  married 
Pamela,  her  daughter  by  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  On  the  accession  of  Buo- 
naparte, she  became  one  of  his  warmest 
admirers,  while  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  afforded  her  his  patronage ;  in 
the  same  way  she  eulogized  the  Re- 
storation, Louis  XYIIL,  and  religion 
itself.  Soon  afler  seeing  her  pupil, 
Louis  Philippe,  raised  to  the  throne 
of  France,  she  died  aged  84,  1830. 
The  talents  of  this  lady  were  varied 
and  ^eat ;  but  all  her  works,  moral 
and  immoral,  will  be  soon  forgotten, 
save  perhaps  her  '  Diners  du  Baron 
d*Holbach,'  in  which  she  attacks  the 
freethinking  philosophers  of  France 
with  no  small  ability. 

Sut  William  Bbechet  (1753 — 
1889)  was  bom  at  Burford,  Oxon, 
and  becoming  a  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  1772,  gradualljr  rose  to 
eminence  as  a  portrait-oainter.  A 
whole-length  of  queen  Cnarlotte  ob- 
tained him  the  honorary  post  of  royal 
painter  {  and  a  large  equestrian  stap 
tue  of  Georffe  IlL,  with  the  prince 
of  Wales  and  duke  of  York,  bis  sons, 


reviewing  the  3d  and  10th  dragoons» 
attended  by  his  staff,  which  is   re- 
garded as  sir  William's  cA^f  <fa?iivfv» 
established  his   fame,    1798w      The 
king  kniehted  him  ;  and  he  was  then 
employed  to  paint  a  suite  of  whole- 
length  portraits  of  all  the  members 
of  the  royal  family,  for  the  Gothic 
palace  erecting  at  Kew.     In  fine,  the 
sreater  portion  of  persons  of  rank, 
importance,  and  fashion,  sat  to  sir 
William,    forming    a    considerable 
amount  of  pictures,  which  will  ever 
be  admired  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
likeness,  the  ease  and  ^neral  ma» 
nagement,  and  the  admirable   tone 
of  colour.    Sir  William  was  a  clieer- 
ful  companion,  and  a  most  worthy 
man  ;  and  so  blest  was  he  with  health 
and  streneth,  that  he  continued  to 
paint  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
decease,  1839,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  86. 

John  Julius  ANosasTBiN  (1731 
— 1822),  a  distinguished  patron  of 
the  fine  arts  in  England,  was  bom  at 
Petersburgh,  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try under  the  patronage  of  the  late 
Andrew  Thompson,  esq. ;  with  whom 
he  continued  in  partnership,  as  a 
Russia  merchant,  upwards  of  fifty 
years.  Mr.  An|;erstein  exhibited 
much  public  spirit  on  several  occa- 
sions; and  was  the  first  who  proposed 
a  reward  of  2000/.  from  the  fund  at 
Lloyds*  to  the  inventor  of  life-boats. 
His  celebrated  collection  of  oil-paint- 
ings, esteemed  inferior  to  none  of 
the  same  extent  in  Europe,  has  been 
purchased  since  his  death  by  the 
English  government  for  60,0d0iL  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  national  gallery. 
He  died  at  Blackheath,  a^  91, 
1822. 

LuDwio  VON  Bebtbovxn,  bom  at 
Bonn,  was  instructed  in  music  by  his 
fiither,  who  was  tenor  singer  in  the 
elector's  chapel  at  Cologne.  In  1792 
he  was  sent  at  the  expense  of  the 
elector  of  Cologne  to  Vienna,  to 
study  under  Haydn :  and  the  wars 
of  the  French  revolution  and  the 
death  of  his  royal  patron  induced 
him  to  settle  there.  His  oratorio 
of  the  *  Mount  of  Olives,'  overture 
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to '  PxonieClieiu,'  and  piaoo-forte  con- 
certs in  '  C  minor/  are  considered  to 
dsplaj  best  bis  originality  of  inven- 
tion, energy  of  manner,  and  power  of 
modulation.       This  great  composer 
died,  almost  in  poverty,  aged  57, 1827. 
Tbokas  Load  E&bkine  (1750 — 
1823),  third  son  of  David,  earl  of 
Biictian,  went  at  first  to  sea,  next  en- 
tered  the  arm^,  and  at  twenty-six 
became  a  hamster.     He  displayed 
such  tact  in  the  management  of  cap- 
tain BaiUier's  case,  who  had  been  re- 
moved by  lord  Sandwich  from  Green- 
wich hospital,  1778,  that,  on  leaving 
the  court,  he  received  thirty  retainers 
from  attorneys,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment began   to  rise.      For  twenty- 
Sve  years,  he  was  engaged  in  almost 
every  cause  of  importance,  but  espe- 
cially on  the  defensive  side  in  politi- 
cal prosecutions.     He  was  attomey- 
geneial  to  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  and 
in  the  brief  administration  of  lord 
Grenville,  1 806,  lord  chancellor.    His 
last  days  were  passed  in  straitened 
circumstances ;  and  there  were  many 
points  in  his  conduct  at  this  period, 
over  which  the  veil  of  charity  must 
be  drawn.     He  died,  1823,  aged  73. 
Lord  Erskine's  talent  lay  in  the  power 
of  commanding  at  the  imtant  all  the 
resources  of  his  mind,  and  in  apply- 
ing them  with  extiaordinary  dexte- 
rity ;  and  preferring,  as  he  did,  to 
give  his  aid  to  political  delinquents, 
he  is  aDowed  to  have  established,  in 
that  unenviable  labour,  some  import- 
ant controverted  constitutional  doc- 
trines.    There  is  a  pleasing  anecdote 
told,  eonnected  with  Erskine^s  first 
speech  at  the  bar.    So  oppressed  was 
be  by  nervous  agitation  before  he 
began,  that  it  crossed  his  mind  he  was 
unfit  for  the  profession  be  had  under- 
taken,   and    he    even    entertained 
ihou^ts  of  retiring  unheard.      At 
the  moment,  however,  of  turning  to 
quit  the  court,  his  gown  was  arrested 
by  a  projecting  nail ;  and  tlie  acci- 
dent giving  him  time  to  reflect,  he  in- 
daJged  the  inspiring  notion,  that  not 
a  osiJ,  but  one  of  hb  infimt  children, 
had  seized  his  garment,  with  a  view 
of  ui^og  him  to  proceed,  for  the 


sake  of  those  dearer  to  him  than  him- 
self.. 

HsNAT  Mackenzie,  a  Scottish  ad- 
vocate, and  the  last  of  the  old  class 
of  novelists,  was  author  of'  Hie  Man 
of  Feeling,'  and  other  works  of  the 
sentimental  kind,  wholly  free  from 
the  exaggeration  and  corrupt  ten- 
dency of  the  impulsive  school.  He 
died,  aged  65,  1631. 

John  Philip  Kemils  (1757 — 
1823),  the  most  accomplished  English 
tragedian  since  Garrick,  was  educated 
amonffst  Roman  catholics  in  France  i 
and  after  going  the  round  of  the  pro- 
vincial stages  in  England,  appeared 
on  the  Drury-lane  boards,  1783,  as 
<  Hamlet.'  From  1788  to  1801  he 
was  the  leader  in  tragedy  at  this 
theatre,  having  at  lengUi  a  share  in 
the  management;  but  in  1803  lie 
transferred  his  interest  to  CovenU 
girden,  and  became  its  sole  manager. 
That  house  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  price  of  admission  being 
raised  on  the  opening  of  the  new  one 

(erected  in  one  year,  1809),  the  O.  P. 
Old  Price)  riot  commenoed,  which 
terminated  in  some  respects  in  favour 
of  the  public  This  celebrated  con- 
test was  of  a  peculiarly  civil  nature. 
Visiters  to  the  theatre  paid  their  mo- 
ney at  the  doors,  and  having  entered 
the  house,  commenced  a  series  of 
performances,  which  rendered  the  ef- 
forts of.  the  scenic  actors  nugatory. 
The  entertainments  consisted  for  a 
while  of  dances  on  the  pit-benches, 
and  sometimes  on  the  cushions  of 
the  boxes,  to  the  harsh  sounds  of 
catcalls;  even  regular  music  was 
sometimes  written  for  the  occasion, 
and  sung  by  the  crowd ;  and  O.  P. 
dances  and  songs  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  windows  of  every  music-shop.  At 
last,  when  benches  began  to  be  torn 
up,  box-covers  and  cushions  to  be 
demolished,  and  the  decorations  of 
the  theatre  to  be  destroyed,  the  ma^ 
gistracy  interfered.  Mr.  Kemble 
took  his  leave  of  the  stage,  1817,  and 
retired  to  Lausanne,  where  he  died, 
aged  66,  1823.  The  learning,  man- 
ners, and  uprightness  of  this  actor, 
gave  a  dignity  to  his  profession ;  and 
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in  his  representations  of  the  Roman 
character,  he  was  perhaps  superior 
to  Garrick,  having  a  general  carriage 
especially  suited  to  our  notions  of 
the  stately  heroes  of  the  capitol.  His 
sister,  Mrs.  Siddons,  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  tragic  actress  this  country 
has  produced :  her  *  Lady  Macbeth/ 
*  Katherine/  *  Constance/  and  *  Mrs. 
Beverley/  were  alike  admirable  for 
their  truth  to  nature.  Her  dignity, 
her  energetic,  yet  chastened  action  in 
scenes  of  high  excitement,  and  the 
amazing  power  she  possessed  over  her 
voice,  impelled  as  it  was  in  an  instant, 
without  apparent  effort,  from  a  tone  of 
eminent  sweetness  and  despondency 
to  that  of  majestic  authority,  or 
shaped  to  suit  the  fiercest  deniincia- 
tions  of  vengeance, — added  to  her 
power  of  expressing  the  feelings  of 
the  anxious  parent,  the  injured  wife, 
or  the  proud  and  desolated  queen,— 
have  identified  her  with  the  charac- 
ters she  personated ;  and  those  who 
remember  her,  think  not  of  Kathe- 
rine,  or  of  Constance,  of  Mrs.  Be- 
verlej^,  or  of  lady  Macbeth,  but  as 
combined  with  the  form  and  de- 
meanour of  the  illustrious  Siddons. 

Francois  Talma  (1770—1826), 
the  greatest  tragedian  of  France,  and 
who  has  been  styled  the  French  Ros- 
cius,  was  born  at  Paris,  but  educated 
in  Lambeth,  near  London,  where  his 
father  had  entered  into  business  as  a 
silversmith.  Although  intended  to  be 
a  surgeon,  the  young  Talma  displayed 
such  a  taste  for  histrionic  subjects,  and 
made  such  a  figure  among  the  ama- 
teur French  company  of  comedians 
then  using  the  Hanover-square  rooms, 
that  his  parent  was  persuaded  to  let 
him  try  the  stage  as  a  profession. 
Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons  were  at 
this  period  in  the  zenith  of  their  re- 
putation ;  and  tlie  former  had  just 
succeeded  in  reforming  the  absurdi- 
ties of  theatrical  costume,  which  had 
hitherto  disgraced  the  drama.  The 
performance  of  these  two  eminent 
professors  decided  Talma's  vocation, 
as  well  as  formed  his  taste :  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and,  through  the  in- 
terest of  Mol^,  the  actof;  obtained 


an  engagement.  His  d^ut  upon  the 
boards  of  the  Th^tre  Fran^  was 
made  in  the  part  of  *  Seide/  in  Vol- 
taire's tragedy  of  '  Mahomet ;'  but  it 
created  no  particular  sensation  in  tlie 
minds  of  the  audience,  which  had  yet 
to  discover  tliat  a  new  light  liad  risen 
upon  their  drama.  Afcer  performing 
a  variety  of  insignificant  characters, 
accident  lifted  Talma  at  once  to  the 
summit  of  his  profession.  Chenier's 
tragedy  of  '  Charles  IX.'  was  accept- 
ed, and  put  in  rehearsal,  when  Saiot- 
fal,  the  principal  actor,  returned  his 
part, with  a  sneering  recommendation 
to  tlie  author,  to  '  give  it  to  young 
Talma.'  Chenier  took  him  at  his 
word ;  Talma  accepted  the  part  witli 
delight,  and  feeling  that  his  future 
fame  and  fortune  depended  on  that 
night's  success,  not  only  devoted  all 
his  energies  to  tlie  study  of  it,  but 
directed  his  attention  in  so  especial 
a  manner  to  give  it  effect  by  strict 
fidelity  of  costume,  that  the  audience, 
equally  deliglited  and  surprised,  be- 
stowed upon  him,  throughout  tlie 
representation,  the  most  tumultuous 
approbation.  Thus  the  tragedy  was 
completely  successful,  and  the  fame 
of  the  actor  established.  His  great- 
est triumph,  however,  was  yet  to 
follow.  Ducis  had  translated  the 
Othello  of  Shakspeare ;  but  not  dar- 
ing to  offend  so  far  a^nst  French 
prejudices  as  to  exhibit  tlie  murder 
of  Desdemona  on  the  stage,  he  had 
furnished  a  new  catastrophe,  of  a 
more  fortunate  description.  Talma 
alone  was  bold  enough  to  prefer  tlie 
original  termination ;  and,  after  con- 
siderable hesitation,  resolved,  with 
the  consent  of  the  autlior,  to  risk  the 
attempt.  His  success  astonished  even 
himself,  and  most  honourably  re- 
warded his  intrepidity.  From  this 
moment  he  became  the  paramount 
tragedian  of  France ;  and  he  conti- 
nued at  the  summit  of  his  profession, 
wherein  he  amassed  a  large  fortune, 
until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  56, 
1826.  By  his  will,  Talma  was  buned 
in  the  cemetery  of  P^re-larChaise, 
without  the  rites  of  religion,  not- 
withstanding the  archbishop  of  ^^"^ 
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had  offered  the  performance  of  a  ce- 
remoDial,  which,  in  the  more  leli- 
gious  dajs  of  France,  had  been  de^ 
nied  to  stage>players,  whose  profes- 
sion stood  eicommunicate  by  sundry 
papal  bulb;  and  it  is  too  much  to 
be  feaj«d  tliat  the  great  actor  had 
Toluntarily  spumed  uiose  alone  con- 
solations which  are  to  be  found  in 
Christian  arrangements  for  the  last 
bedy  since  he  died  ejaculating  the 
najme  of— Voltaire. 

SOVEREIGNS.  (1789  to  1820.) 
— ToB«T.— 1789,Selim  III.;  1807, 
Mustafa  IV. ;  1808,  Mahmud  II. 
Popes.— 1775,  Pius  VI.  ;  1800,  Pius 
VII-  FaANCK.— 1774,  Louis  XVJ. ; 
1793,  LoubXVlI.,  then  RepubUc; 
1 799,  Napoleon,  Consul;  1804,  Napo- 
leon, Emperor;  1814,  Louis X VIII.; 
1815,  Napoleon  restored,  tlien 
Louis  XVIII.  restored.  Russia. — 
1762,  Catherine  IL;  1795,  Paul  L  ; 
1801,  Alexander.  Swedbn. — 1771, 
Giistavus  III.  ;  1792,  Gustavus 
IV.;  1809,  Charles  XIII.;  1818, 
Cfaarles  XIV.  PoaxuoAL.— 1789, 
Dom  John  regent ;  1816,  John 
VI.  Spain.— 1788,  Charles  IV.; 
1808^  Ferdinand  VII.  Gebmany.— 
1 765,  Joseph  II. ;  1790,  Leopold  IL ; 
1 792,  Francis  I  I.,ivho  assumed  the  title 
of  emperor  of  Austria,  1804.  Prvs- 
sia.^1786,  Frederick  William  11. ; 
1 797,  Frederick  William  III.  Den- 
XABK  AND  Norway. — 1766,  Chris- 
tiemVII. ;  1784,  Frederick,  prince 
royal,  regent;  1808,  Frederick  VI. 
Nethsblauds.— 1766,   William  V.; 


1795,  the  French,  then  the  Batavian 
Republic;  1806,  Louis  Buonaparte, 
king  of  Holland;  1810,  united  to 
France;  1818,  Frederick  William 
(son  of  the  stadtholder,  William  V.), 
who  was  declared  king  of  both  Dutch 
and  Austrian  Netherlands,  1815,  as 
William  I.  Two  Sicilies.— 1759, 
Ferdinand  IV. ;  Naples  under  Jo- 
seph Buonaparte  from  1805  to  1808, 
when  Murat  became  king,  as  Joachim 
I.;  1815,  Ferdinand  IV.  restored. 
Sicily  under  English  protection  from 
1806  to  1811 ;  and  reunited  to  Na- 
ples under  Ferdinand  IV.,  1815,  who 
took  the  title  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Sardinia.  —  1778, 
Charles  Emanuel  IV;  J 802,  Victor 
Emanuel  I.  Persia.— 1789,  Luft 
AH  Khan;  1795,  Aga  Mohammed; 

1796,  Futteh  AH  Khan.  Kaubul. 
1773,  Timur  Khan  ;  1793,  Shah  Ze- 
maun ;  1800,  Mahmud  ;  1803,  Shu- 
jah-ol-Mulk ;  1809,  Mahmud  re- 
stored ;  1818,  Ayub.  Sikhs.— 1798, 
Runjeet  Singh.  Delhi. —1761,  Shah 
Alem;  1806.  Abker  II.  China.— 
1735,  Kien  Lung;  1795,  Kia-king. 
Bavaria.— 1806,  Maximilian  I.,  cre- 
ated by  Napoleon,  and  acknowledged 
by  the  allied  sovereigns  in  congress 
at  Vienna,  1815.  Wdrttemberg. — 
1806,  Frederick  I.,  created  by  Na- 
poleon, and  acknowledged,  1815  ; 
1816,  William  I.  Saxont.— 1806, 
Frederick  I.,  created  by  Napoleon, 
and  acknowledged,  1815.  Hakover 
(properly  Hannover).—- 1815,  Ernest 
Augustus  I. 


REIGN  CLXXIV. 

GEORGE  IV.,  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

1820  TO    1830—10  YEARS. 

Personal  History. — George  IV.  was  the  eldest  son  and  child  of  George 
1 11^  and  was  bom  at  St.  James*s,  London,  August  12,  1762.  His  principal 
tutors  were  archbishop  Marklmm  and  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson ;  and  Dr.  Croly 
has  given  us  a  sketch  of  his  early  education.  The  family  discipline,  as  re- 
garded the  princes,  was  almost  that  of  a  public  school.  Their  majesties 
generally  rose  at  six,  breakfasted  at  eight  with  the  two  elder  princes  (the 
prince  of  Wales  and  duke  of  York),  and  then  summoned  the  younger  chil- 
dren :  the  several  teachers  next  appeared,  and  the  time  till  dinner  was  spent 
in  diligent  application  to  languages  and  the  severer  kinds  of  literature,  varied 
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by  lessons  in  music,  drawing,  and  the  other  accomplishments.  The  king 
was  frequently  present :  the  queen  superintended  the  younger  children,  like 
an  Enehsh  mother.  The  two  elder  princes  laboured  at  Greek  and  Latin 
with  their  tutors,  and  were  by  no  means  spared  in  consequence  of  their 
rank.  *  How  would  your  majesty  wish  to  have  the  princes  treated  P  was 
Markham's  inquiry  of  the  king.  'Like  the  sons  of  any  pri?ate  English 
gentleman,'  was  the  manly  and  sensible  answer;  *  if  they  deserve  it,  let  them 
be  flogged  t  do  as  you  used  to  do  at  Westminster.'  Louis  XIV.,  when,  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  accomplished  society  of  France,  he  felt  his  own 
deficiencies,  often  upbraided  the  foolish  indulgence  which  had  left  his  youth 
without  discii>]ine;  and  he  would  passionately  exclaim,  'Was  there  not 
birch  enough  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  when  I  was  a  boy  ?*  George 
II L  was  determined  that  no  reproach  of  this  nature  should  rest  upon  his 
memory  ;  and  probably  no  private  family  in  the  empire  were  educated  with 
more  diligence  in  study,  more  attention  to  religious  observances,  or  more 
rational  respect  for  th^ir  duties  to  society,  than  the  children  of  the  throne. 
This  course  of  education  is  so  fully  acknowledged,  that  it  has  even  been 
made  a  charge  against  the  good  sense  of  that  excellent  man  and  monarch,  as 
stimulating  some  of  the  dissipations  of  the  prince's  early  life^  by  the  contrast 
between  undue  restraint  and  sudden  liberty.  Yet  the  charge  is  friyolous  ; 
the  princes  were  under  no  restraint  but  from  evil ;  they  had  their  little  sports 
and  companionships ;  they  were  even,  from  time  to  time,  initiated  into  such 
portions  of  court  life  as  might  be  understood  at  their  age;  children's  balls 
were  given  ;  the  king,  who  was  fond  of  music,  had  frequent  concerts,  at  which 
the  royal  children  were  present,  forming,  from  their  number  and  remarkable 
beauty,  by  much  the  most  striking  portion  of  the  spectacle ;  and  in  the  nu- 
merous celebrations  at  Kew  and  Windsor,  they  enjoyed  their  full  share.  All 
their  birthdays  were  kept  with  great  festivity ;  and  Aueust,  from  its  being  an 
auspicious  period  for  tne  royal  family,  the  month  of  the  Hanover  accession, 
the  battle  of  Minden,  and  the  birth  of  three  of  the  princes,  was  almost  a  con- 
tinual holiday.  Prizes  were  given  to  the  vratermen  on  the  Thames,  sports 
were  held  in  Windsor  and  Kew,  and  the  old  English  time  of  both  rustic  and 
royal  merriment  seemed  to  have  come  again.  But  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  relieving  the  memory  of  George  III.  from  the  charge  of  undue  restraint ; 
for  nothing  can  be  idler  than  the  theory,  that  to  let  loose  the  passions  of 
the  young  is  to  inculcate  self-control.  Vice  is  not  to  be  conquered  by  con- 
tagion ;  and  the  parent  who  gives  his  sons  a  taste  of  evil  will  soon  find,  that 
what  he  gave  as  a  sedative,  has  been  swallowed  as  an  intoxication.  Though 
the  prince  of  Wales  became  not  a  sound  classical  scholar,  he  acquired  his 
own  tongue,  so  as  to  write  and  speak  it  with  an  elegance  and  purity  seldom 
surpassed.  French  he  spoke  with  fluency,  and  German  with  tolerable  ease ; 
while  grace  and  dignity  were  observable  in  all  his  actions  during  youth.  In 
after  life,  no  one  could  turn  a  compliment  with  greater  neatness,  or  give 
more  value  to  a  friendly  act,  by  the  mode  of  announcing  it,  than  he.  Un- 
happily he  formed  connexions  early,  which  led  him  into  habits  of  improvi- 
dence and  immorality ;  but  as  he  grew  older,  the  prize-ring,  the  race-course, 
and  bull-baiting,  were  thrown  aside,  and  his  marriage  with  his  cousin,  the 
princess  of  Brunswick,  1 795,  was  hailed  by  the  nation  as  a  propitious  event. 
Few  unions,  however,  have  been  attended  with  a  more  lamentable  series  of 
consequences.  By  his  consort  he  had  one  only  child,  a  daughter,  bom  in 
1796,  the  amiable  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  who,  soon  after  her  marriage 
with  Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  now  king  of  Belgium,  was  carried  to 
the  grave,  1817.  It  was  in  181 1,  upon  the  declaration  of  his  medical  attend- 
ants that  his  venerable  parent  was  again  unable  to  attend  to  state  affairs, 
that  the  prince  of  Wales  was  appoint^  regent  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
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ceitaio  limitations  for  one  year.  When  the  period  of  these  restrictions  had 
expired,  and  the  prince  became  inYCsted  with  the  complete  authority  of  a 
aovereign,  it  was  expected  that  a  change  of  administration  would  take  place* 
and  that  the  toiy  ministry  under  Mr.  Perceval  would  be  superseded  by  a 
whig  one.  The  regent,  however,  declared  himself  satisfied  with  the  honour- 
able views  of  his  fiithei's  adviserSi  and  kept  them  ;  and  when  Mr.  Perceval, 
in  that  same  year,  had  fallen  by  tlie  hand  of  an  assassin,  a  new  cabinet  of  the 
nune  cast  was  formed,  having  the  earl  of  Liverpool  at  its  head.  To  the  end 
of  the  regency,  and  during  his  subsequent  reign,  George  IV.  displayed  his 
attachment  to  tory  principles ;  a  circumstance  which  was  thought  strange, 
when  his  early  friendships,  almost  exclusively  amongst  the  opposite  party, 
were  remembered.  The  following  sum  of  his  character  was  written  by  one 
who  possessed  the  means  of  knowing  it :  'His  disposition  was  marked  by 
strong  feelings,  both  of  kindness  and  resentment ;  his  memory  was  tenacious 
of  the  sense  of  injury  i  he  was  deficient  in  that  magnanimity  which  is  swift 
to  forget  the  occasion  of  displeasure;  he  was  affable  and  familiar  in  his 
address,  and  fond  of  facetious  intercourse  with  those  who  were  honoured 
with  his  personal  intimacy.  But  he  was  jealous  of  his  dignity  beyond  what 
10  exalted  a  station  required  ;  and  to  any  thoughtless  violation  of  personal 
respect,  even  in  moments  when  he  appeared  to  lay  aside  the  formal  distinc- 
tions of  rank,  be  was  sensitive  in  the  extreme.  He  had  a  heart  feelingly 
alive  to  the  daims  of  humanity,  a  benevolence  truly  munificent,  and  a  h^md 
*  open  as  day  to  melting  chanty  I'  His  fine  taste  led  him  to  patronize  the 
arts  which  embellish  life,  more  than  any  British  sovereign  since  the  days  of 
the  fint  Charles  ;  and  he  was  the  steady  patron  of  literature  and  the  learned. 
His  love  of  architectural  display,  though  indulging  in  what  was  rather 
carious  tlian  correct,  was  associated  with  ideas  of  grandeur  and  splendid 
improvement ;  as  the  streets  and]buildings  which  he  caused  to  be  erected 
abundantly  prove.'  Although  he  could  not  realize  the  boast  of  Augustus, 
that  '  be  found  the  metropolis  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble,*  yet,  under  his 
auspices,  a  great  part  of  London  underwent  a  transformation  auite  as  unex- 
pected, and  nearly  as  beautiful.  In  person,  George  IV.  was  or  a  command- 
ing figure ;  his  countenance  resembled  that  of  his  mother  in  its  general 
lineaments,  and  there  was  a  dignity^  combined  with  a  softness  of  eye,  which 
gave  an  attractive  expression  to  his  whole  face.  Latterly  he  became  ex- 
tremely corpulent ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  active,  and  scrupulously  atten- 
tive to  his  dress,  and  maintained  the  same  elegant  carriage  which  had  so 
distinguished  him  in  vouth.  It  should  not  be  omitted,  that  the  town  of 
Brighton  owes  its  celebrity  and  prosperity  almost  entirely  to  this  sovereign, 
who  spent  the  best  period  of  his  lite  in  constructing  and  altering  his  cele- 
brated palace  there  ;  during  which  his  court,  decidedly  the  most  splendid 
aod  liberal  in  Europe,  resided  in  the  place  for  many  months  each  year,  and 
thus  raised  it,  from  the  grade  of  a  mere  bathing-place,  to  the  rank  of  a  first- 
rate  town,  with  the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  parliament 

Political  Histoxy.— The  prince  of  Wales  had  for  so  many  years  con- 
ducted the  state  for  his  venerable  parent,  that  when  he  became  King  if  jar^, 
1820,  no  political  change  of  any  description  took  place.  A  great  deal  of 
discontent,  however,  had  been  manifested  by  the  lower  orders  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  regency,  arising  from  the  stagnation  in  business  of  every 
description,*  consequent  upon  the  close  of  so  lengthened  a  war;  and  the 
monarch  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne,  when  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  his 
ministers  at  a  cabinet^inner  was  detected.  Thistlewood,  who  had  been  for- 
merly tried  for  treason,  collected  a  gans  of  desperate  fellows  in  Cato-street, 
who  were  to  march  to  lord  Harrowb/s,  and  throw  hand-grenades  into  the 
dining-rooja  j  but  a  spy  reyealed  the  plot,  just  in  time  to  save  the  party  from 
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destruction.  Thistlewood,  and  four  of  his  associates  being  seized,  they  were 
soon  after  tried  for  high-treason,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Tiie 
ferment  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  so  atrocious  a  design,  at  length  sub- 
sided ;  and  preparations  were  making  for  the  coronation  of  the  king,  when 
his  consort,  who  had  been  separated  from  him  soon  after  their  marriage,  re- 
turned from  abroad,  and  demanded  a  participation  in  his  honours  as  lier 
just  right. 

It  must  here  be  stated  Uiat,  some  years  subsequently  to  the  separation  in 
question,  the  conduct  of  the  princess  had  been  made  the  subject  of  a  secret 
investigation,  which,  after  a  tedious  and  disgusting  inquiry,  ended  in  lier 
acquittal.  She  then  left  England,  and  travefled  to  Syria,  ultimately  taking 
up  her  abode  in  the  Austrian  states  of  Italy ;  where  her  intimacy  with  a  man 
named  Bergami,  whom  she  had  raised  from  the  post  of  courier  to  tliat  of 
chamberlain,  gave  rise  to  fresh  assaults  upon  her  fame,  and  caused  the  send- 
ing out  of  a  commission  of  lawyers,  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case  at  Milan. 
It  was  on  the  .5th  of  June,  1820,  that,  calling  upon  the  British  nation  to 
support  her  claims,  queen  Caroline  landed  at  Dover ;  and  on  ilie  very  day  of 
her  arrival  in  London,  which  took  place  with  no  small  popular  excitement,  a 
message  was  sent  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  requesting  that  her  conduct 
while  in  Italy  sho\ild  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry.  A  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  was  soon  after  introduced  into  the  house  of  lords,  to  deprive  her  of 
her  riglits  and  dignities  as  queen^  and  to  divorce  her  from  her  husband ;  her 
name  having  been  previously  omitted  in  the  church  service,  and  all  foreign 
powers  having  refused  her  the  honours  due  to  the  rank  she  claimed.  ^  The 
trial  soon  began ;  and  after  a  duration  of  more  than  six  weeks,  the  ministers 
who  brought  in  the  bill,  could  only  command  a  majority  of  nine,  so  that  they, 
with  the  usual  policy,  abandoned  it.  On  the  29th  of  November,  the  queen 
went  to  St.  PauFs  cathedral,  to  return  thanks  for  the  result  of  the  trial ;  and 
she  was  escorted  back  to  Brandenburg-house,  Hammersmith,  her  residence, 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  persons  on  horseback,  on  foot,  and  in  carriages ;  and 
indeed  daily  from  this  period,  multitudes  of  the  lower  orders,  and  of  the 
meclianical  portion  of  the  metropolis,  flocked  to  the  same  spot  with  con- 
gratulatory addresses,  and  other  tokens  of  an  interest  in  her  situation.  It  is 
enougli  here  to  say  that  her  majesty's  cause  lost  the  sympathy  of  the  more 
respectable  classes  in  the  nation,  by  tlie  queen's  suffering  herself  to  be  ac- 
companied in  her  constantly  public  rides  by  alderman  Wood,  whereby  she 
linked  herself  with  a  political  ([ultra  whig)  party,  instead  of  trusting  to  her  legal 
advisers.  In  one  of  these  rides,  or  processions,  the  queen's  coach  was  en- 
countered by  tliat  of  one  of  the  royal  princesses ;  when  the  mob  began  pelt- 
ing the  attendants  of  the  latter,  because  they  would  not  bow  and  give  way  to 
her  majesty, — to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  princess's  life. 

The  coronation  of  the  king  was  tlms  delayed  until  the  following  year ;  and 
as  it  was  fully  resolved  to  prevent  the  queen's  participation  in  the  ceremonial, 
notliing  short  of  a  popular  commotion  was  looked  for.  But  the  ceremony 
was  at  length  performed,  July  19th,  1821,  without  interruption.  The  queen, 
indeed,  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  present  herself  at  the  doors  of  Westminster^ 
abbey,  and  was  refused  admittance';  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  circum- 
stance by  the  spectators,  and  her  majesty  returned  to  Hammersmith  to  brood 
over  her  disappointment.  The  excitement  cccasioned  by  occurrences  such 
as  have  been  named,  necessarily  affected  the  unhappy  princess's  health : 
while  at  the  theatre  in  the  beginning  of  August,  she  was  seized  with  a  violent 
bilious  attack,  and  on  the  7th  of  that  month  expired,  at  the  age  of  iift3[-two, 
her  remains,  in  compliance  with  her  dying  request,  being  removed  for  inter- 
ment to  Brunswick.  The  transference  of  the  corpse  to  the  place  of  embark- 
ation was  attended  with  the  loss  of  several  lives :  the  mob  comj)elled  the 
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bearers  to  pass  through  the  city,  while  the  military  endeavoured  to  turn  the 
procession  in  a  different  direction,  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  consequence  was,  of  course,  a  conflict.  The  royal  body,  Iiowever, 
was  at  length  emharked  with  all  solemnity  on  board  a  ship  of  war ;  and  sir 
Bentinck  Cavendish  Doyle,  who  had,  singularly  enough,  acted  as  one  of  her 
majesty's  pages,  when  she  made  her  nuptial  voyage  to  England,  1795,  was 
commader  or  the  squadron  which  conveyed  her  hack  to  her  former  and  now 
lost  home  and  resting-place. 

The  king  was  on  his  way  to  visit  Ireland,  when  he  received  the  news  of  his 
consort's  death.  To  the  great  joy  of  the  people  of  that  island,  he  did  not 
turn  back ;  but,  arriving  in  Dublin,  was  received  with  every  expression  of 
loyalty,,  a  countless  multitude  rending  the  air  with  their  acclamations,  and 
declaring  he  was  the  first  English  sovereign  who  liad  landed  on  their  shores 
without  hostile  intentions.  Shortly  after  his  return,  the  kinp  made  an  ex« 
cursion  to  Hanover,  the  cradle  of  his  race;  and  in  the  following  year,  1622, 
paid  a  similar  visit  to  Scotland.  The  profound  peace  which  liad  suc- 
ceeded one  of  the  most  momentous  and  protracted  wars  on  record,  was 
still  marked  by  the  usual  natural  consequences  of  such  a  transition.  Employ- 
ments were  hard  to  be  found  for  a  disbanded  army,  the  vast  national  debt 
required  an  immense  taxation  to  pay  its  interest,  agricultural  produce  fell  in 
value  from  several  causes,  rents  were  with  difficulty  collected,  and  the  famine 
and  dbtress  in  Ireland  brought  on  a  pestilential  disease,  which  was  alone 
checked  by  the  generous  subscriptions  of  the  English.  The  agricultural 
distress  which  ensued  was  chiefly  the  result  of  the  fall  of  those  artificial 
prices  attadied  to  produce  during  the  war,  when  llie  constant  raising  of 
Joans  forced  up  its  value.  The  taxes  requisite  to  carry  on  the  government 
amounted  to  more  than  60,000,000/.,  wLiich  were  now  to  be  raised  in  tlie 
country,  without  any  equivalent ;  so  tliat  the  farmer  was  at  once  inca- 
pacitated from  paying  his  accustomed  rate  of  rent,  and  the  landowner,  in 
many  instances,  rendered  unable  to  pay  the  interest  of  his  mortgages.  The 
foundation  too  was  laying  for  very  serious  losses  amongst  moneyed  men  ;  for, 
as  capital  could  be  employed  in  nothing  advantageous  (a  currency-bill,  passed 
1819,  having  greatly  impaired  public  credit,  by  substituting  a  metallic  for  a 
paper  currency  —  thus  lamentably  restraining  the  speculations  of  mer- 
chants, so  essential  to  the  support  of  commerce),  a  species  of  hoarding 
and  gathering-in  began  to  take  place.  Opposed  as  such  a  principle  is 
to  the  usual  spirit  of  venture  of  great  trading  states,  it  was  likely  to  be 
as  suddenly  abandoned  as  it  had  been  commenced,  and  that  with  no 
small  certainty  of  a  mischievous  issue.  Two  years  nearly  had  elapsed,  and 
DO  temptation  {>owerful  enough  had  offered  for  a  risk  of  capital ;  but  before 
we  speak  of  the  final  result,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  a  few  previous 
occurrences.  Lord  Londonderry,  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  Imving  de- 
stroyed himself  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  while  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Can- 
ning was  appointed  to  succeed  him  ;  and  when  '  the  holy  alliance*  had  autho- 
rize the  entry  of  the  French  into  S|>ain  to  liberate  Ferdinand  VII.,  1823, 
England  remained  neutral.  In  the  same  year,  however,  every  Spanish 
colony  in  South  America  declared  itself  independent,  and  had  its  inaepen- 
dence  acknowledged  by  the  British  government.  In  1824  the  Bntish 
colonies  in  India  and  Africa  were  vigorously  assaulted  by  their  barbaric 
enemies.  In  the  former  case,  tlie  Burmese,  who  inhabit  the  peninsula  on 
the  east  of  Hindustan,  and  who,  under  the  king  of  A  va,  had  risen  to  considerable 
imporunce,  became  formidable  to  the  English  ;  but  after  a  severe  conflict, 
tliey  were  compelled  to  solicit  peace,  which  was  granted  on  terms  highly 
advantageous  to  the  British.  In  Africa,  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast,  sir 
Charles  McCarthy,  was  overcome  by  tlie  Ashantee  king^  and  cruelly  mur- 
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dered ;  his  head,  wrapped  up  in  a  handkerchief^  being  carried  about  by  the 
conqueror  as  a  charm.  This  act,  however,  was  subsequently  avenged  with 
sererity,  and  the  savage  warrior  forced  to  submission.  Home  afiaira  during 
these  two  years  had  proceeded  peaceably.  The  year  1623  was  a  season  of 
prosperity  to  the  country  generally,  and  to  the  manufacturing  districts  in 
particular ;  the  revenue  kept  upon  the  increase  ;  and  large  loans  were  freely 
supplied  to  the  South-American  colonists,  to  enable  them  to  maintaiu  their 
independence. 

It  was  in  1824  that  the  public  spirit  was  brought  into  full  plajr,  by  the 
vast  expectations  of  accumulating  wealth  through  the  agency  or  joint^tock 
companies,  which  established  themselves  professedly  to  work  the  mines  of 
Peru  and  Brazil ;  and,  as  the  legal  interest  of  money  had  been  just  reduced  to 
8^  per  cent,  (at  which  it  has  ever  since  remained),  persons  of  all  ranks, 
including  even  capitalists,  began  to  withdraw  their  property  from  the  public 
funds,  and  to  invest  it  in  these  novel  speculations.  The  year  1825  opened 
with  the  same  degree  of  hope  ;  money  appeared  to  be  superabundant,  and 
fresh  schemes  for  appropriating  it  were  promulgated  every  day— embracing 
every  branch  of  trade,  from  the  most  extensive  manufactures  down  to  com- 
panies for  the  sale  of  milk,  and  the  washine  of  wearing  apparel  1  Even 
education  was  attempted  on  the  same  joint-stock  system ;  and  the  boarding- 
schools  in  and  around  the  metropolis,  were  suddenly  ruined  by  dozens, 
through  the  rage  which  everywhere  prevailed  for  what  were  called  '  pro- 
prietary schools.'  The  little  governing  oligarchies  of  these  establishments 
offered  a  splendid  opportunity  to  illiterate  trading  men,  of  tyrannizing  over 
such  good  sdiolars  among  the  clergy  and  educated  classes  as  haplessly 
accepted  the  posts  of  instruction,  in  the  full  expectation  that  they  would  be 
allowed  to  direct  the  studies  of  the  pupils  according  to  their  own  judgment 
and  views,  and  with  all  the  independence  of  the  masters  of  the  public 
schools. 

The  time,  however,  was  now  come  for  putting  a  check  to  a  course  whtdi 
was  draining  the  nation  of  its  property ;  and  the  moment  tliat  the  lord 
chancellor,  when  a  case  connected  with  a  joint-stock  company  was  before 
him,  declared  that  the  holders  of  shares  were  liable,  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  property,  for  debts  contracted  on  account  of  them,  a  gloom  overcast 
the  prospect  of  riches,  which  ingenuity  had  outlined,  and  enthusiasm  had 
coloured  with  the  richest  tints.    The  share-market  became  crowded  with 
sellers ;  buyers  were  not  to  be  found ;  and  those  who  had  projected  the 
schemes  withdrew,  as  they  found  their  ability,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
crafu     A  deplorable  reaction  took  place,  public  confiaen<^  was  lost,  and  tlie 
nation,  which  had  only  a  few  months  before  felt  the  burden  of  a  superfluous 
capital,  now  found  itself  on  the  eve  of  insolvency.    A  panic  fear  suddenly 
seized  the  minds  of  many ;  and  the  drawing  out  of  moneys  from  the  country 
banks  was  soon  imitated  in  the  metropolis.    In  December,  every  banking- 
house  in  London  was  besieged  from  the  hour  of  opening  to  tliat  of  closing,  by 
anxious  multitudes,  whose  folly,  not  to  call  it  madness,  was  thus  forcing  on  the 
catastrophe  which  it  was  their  interest  to  avert.    It  was  now  seen,  but  too  late^ 
that  the  bill  to  limit  the  paper-currency,  and  establish  that  of  the  precious 
metals,  was  an  unfortunate  measure.    Operations  of  commerce  should  be 
limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  earth  and  ocean,  and  by  the  judicious  specula- 
tions of  mercantile  men.    A  currency,  therefore,  to  suit  the  need  of  com- 
merce should  be  bounded,  not  by  the  slow  agency  of  scantily  supplied  mints, 
but  by  the  credit  of  those  engaged  in  traffic.     If  there  be  no  credit,  there 
can  be  no  trade ;  and  trade  should  supply  a  currency  for  itself,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  coinage  of  kings  and  states,  which  is  required  for  fiir  other 
purposes,    A  metallic  currency  must  be  always  narrow  j  and  had  not,  in  the 
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panic  in  question,  a  resenre  of  one-pound  notes,  which  had  been  long  for- 
gotten, accidentallj  been  found  by  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
that  establishment  must  have  ceased  to  meet  its  engagements,  and  all  the 
monetary  affiurs  of  the  oountiy  would  have  l>een  involved^  without  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  in  irretrievable  confusion,  bankruptcy,  and  ruin.  As  it  was, 
the  oonseouence  was  not  only  the  failure  of  many  town  and  country  bankers, 
but  a  total  paralysis  of  mercantile  credit ;  so  that  first  the  moneyed,  then  the 
mannfiicturing  and  mercantile,  and  ultimately  the  labouring  classes,  were 
affected  in  the  most  alarming  manner.  In  a  few  weeks,  hundreds  of  families 
were  reduced  from  the  summit  of  prosperity  to  a  state  of  absolute  poverty ; 
and  the  blow,  like  the  thunder-clap,  circulated  until,  in  each  successive 
reverberation,  it  had  touched  every  grade  of  persons  in  the  empire,  reaching 
at  length,  even  the  continental  and  colonial  connexions  of  our  merchants. 
Nor  in  the  storm  of  destruction  which  thus  fearfully  raged,  were  those  minor 
attempts  at  investment  of  capital  spared  its  pitiless  pelting.  Milk  and 
washing  companies,  blacking  establishments  and  proprietary  schools, 
were  involved  in  one  common  ruin ; — a  ruin  which  may  be  resarded  as  a 
retributive  punishment  for  the  unjust  invasion  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
their  fellow  men  by  the  projectors  of  those  selfish  schemes. 

The  state  of  foreign  amiirs  somewhat  turned  the  public  attention  from  the 
contemplation  of  domestic  grievances,  in  the  beginning  of  1820.    The  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Portugal  was  disputed  by  the  two  sons  of  the  late 
king  John,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  out  from  England  to  aid  the  elder 
brother,  Don  Pedro;  and  in  1827  the  contest  between  the  Turks  and 
Greeks,  wherein  the  latter  struggled  for  emancipation,  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  sea-fight  of  Navarino.    In  the  same  year,  the  duke  of  York, 
who  had  so  long  commanded  the  army,  and  was  emphatically  styled  '  the 
soldier^s  friend,'  paid  the  debt  of  nature ;  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  who 
hsd  succeeded  lord  Liverpool  as  prime  minister,  soon  followed ;  and  the 
reins  of  goremment  passed  quickly  in  succession  through  the  hands  of  lord 
Goderich  into  those  of  the  duke  of  Wellington.    In  1828  the  country  had 
lomewhat  recovered  from  the  dreadful  blow  of  1825  ;  and  the  claims  of  the 
British  Roman  Catholics  to  emancipation  from  the  restraints  put  upon 
them  at  the  revolution,  were  so  far  listened  to  in  parliament,  as  to  occasion 
the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  which  required  the  receiving  of 
the  Eucharist  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  as  a  qualifica- 
tion  for  office,    llie  formation  of  what  were  termed  'Brunswick  clubs,'  to 
resist  all  further  concession  to  the  papists,  occasioned  no  small  agitation  in 
various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  in  Ireland  there  was  so  much  violence  dis- 
played, that  a  civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  when,  in  the  spring 
of  1829,  a  bill  passed  both  houses,  granting  the  desired  emancipation. 
Nothing  of  moment  occurred  between  the  carrying  of  this  important  ques- 
tion (which  had  occupied  every  session  of  the  houses  from  the  time  of  the 
union  with  Ireland),  if  we  except  the  general  conviction  which  seized  the 
minds  of  the  tiiinxing  portion  of  the  people,  that  the  free-trade  system, 
begun  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  close  of  the  regency  (1815 — 1820),  and  since 
continued,  had  been  already  productive  of  serious  mischief,  and,  together 
-  with  the  metallic  currency,  had  greatly  tended  to  produce  the  panic  of  1825. 
'Hiere  could  be  no  question  that,  by  our  indiscreet  communication  to 
foreigners  of  the  mechanism  by  which  we  had  become  a  rich  and  prosperous 
trading  community,  there  had  already  arisen  in  Normandy,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, &c.  (which  in  1815  had  scarcely  a  single  cotton  factory),  almost  as 
nuny  cotton  mills  as  there  are  in  liancasbire  and  Cheshire,  entirely  esti^* 
bVahed  by  British  machinery,  frames,  and  the  whole  apparatus  for  steam* 
▼ork.    The  consequence  was  a  competition  and  underselling,  which,  with 
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the  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  and  water,  possessed  by  the  continent,  ope- 
rated seriously  to  the  prejudice  of  Englisli  manufactures,  and,  by  throwing 
many  artificers  out  of  work,  prepared  the  way  for  those  public  discontents 
and  disturbances,  which  termmated  in  the  introduction  and  passing  of  the 
'  Reform  Bill*  in  the  next  reign. 

Tlie  health  of  his  majesty  had  been  declining  some  time  when  his  last 
illness  seized  him ;  and  he  expired  at  Windsor  castle,  June  26,  1830,  in  tiie 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried,  after  lying  in  state,  with  the 
usual  solemn  pomp  and  ceremony,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor. 


KYENTB. 


The  Cato-street  Consfieact, 
1820.— Early  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary it  had  been  known  to  the 
government  that  an  attempt  at  the 
assassination  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters was  meditating,  and  that  Ar- 
thur Tbistlewood  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  On  Tuesday,  February 
22,  certain  advice  was  received,  that 
the  attempt  was  to  be  made  on  the 
ensuing  night,  at  the  earl  of  Har- 
rowby*s,  in  Grosvcnor-square.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  earl's  was  fixed 
upon,  because,  being  nearer  the  out- 
let from  London  than  the  residence 
of  any  other  of  the  cabinet-ministers, 
an  escape  out  of  town,  should  the 
attempt  prove  unsuccessful,  would 
have  been  more  easy.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  conspirators,  as  soon  as 
they  had  ascertained  that  the  cabinet- 
dinner  was  to  be  held  there,  lost  no 
time  in  arranging  their  diabolical  pro- 
ject. The  place  chosen  to  settle 
finally  their  proceedings,  to  collect 
their  force,  and  to  arm  themselves, 
was  in  a  mean  street,  called  Cato- 
street,  near  the  Edgeware-road.  The 
premises  occupied  by  the  conspira- 
tors consisted  of  a  three-stall  stable, 
with  a  lofl  above,  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated condition.  The  people  in  Cato- 
street  were  utterly  ignorant  that  the 
stable  was  let  until  the  Wednesday, 
when  several  persons  were  seen  to 
go  in  and  out,  and  carefully  to  lock 
the  door  after  them.  Some  of  these 
individuals  carried  sacks,  and  parcels 
of  various  descriptions.  For  two  or 
three  hours  previously  to  any  attack 
upon  the  stable,  police-officers  were 
on  the  spot,  making  their  observa- 
tions ;  but  still  no  suspicion  was  ex- 
cited among  the  inhabitants,  of  the 


real  obj ect  of  thei r  v isi t«     At  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  the  officers,  furnished 
with  warrants  from  Mr.  Birnie,  the 
magistrate,  and  acconapanied   by  a 
detachment  of  the  Coldstream  guards, 
entered  Cato-street.       The  conspi- 
rators had  taken  the   precaution  to 
place  a  sentinel  below ;  and  the  only 
approach  to  them  in  the  loft  was  by 
a  ladder,   not  wide  enough  for  more 
than  one  to  ascend   it  at  a   time. 
Ruthven, a  policeman,  went  first,  fol- 
lowed by  three  others,  Ellis,  Smithers, 
and  Salmon.     Thistlewood  was  near- 
est to  the  door  of  the  loft,  armed 
witli  a  drawn  sword;  the  whole  num- 
ber of  conspirators  in  tlie  room  was 
twenty -five.      Before     the    officers 
mounted  to  the  loft,  they  secured 
the  sentinel   placed  at   the  foot  of 
the  ladder ;  but  he  contrived  by  some 
means  to  give  those  in  the  loft  notice 
of  wkiat  was  occurring  below,  since, 
on  ascending,  they  found  the  whole 
party  hastily  arming,  some  with  belts, 
and  pistols  stuck   in    them,  others 
loading  hand-grenades  and  muskets. 
There  was  a  large  quantity  of  am- 
munition in  the  room,  and  a  sack 
full  of  combustibles.    Ruthven  was 
the  first  to  burst  into  the  loft,  and 
Thistlewood  made  an  attempt  to  cut 
him  down,  but  failed.    Ellis,  Smith- 
ers,   Salmon,  and  others,  followed 
close,  with  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Birnie. 
The  conspirators  were  ordered  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  to  surrender; 
and  while  Ruthven  was  trying  to  se- 
cure the  door,   to  prevent  escape, 
Smithers  advanced  to  seize  Thistle- 
wood.    The  latter  immediately  ran 
his  sword  through  his  assailant's  body, 
and   Smithers  fell  back  into  Ruth- 
yen's  arms^  and  expired.    Thistle- 
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vood  then  called  to  his  party  to  put 
oat  the  ]ights ;  whereon  Kiithven 
pointed  a  pistol  at  him,  which  missed 
fire,  and  EUis  discharged  another  at 
hun,  but  failed  in  hitting  him.  The 
guards,  beaded  by  captain  Fitzcla- 
rence,  now  entered  the  loft ;  bat  in 
the  confusion  and  darkness  that  pre- 
vailed {for  tlie  candles  had  been  ex- 
tingubhed,  and  there  was  no  light 
but  that  momentarily  produced  by 
the  flash  of  pistols),  many  of  the  con- 
spirators made  their  escape  by  a  back- 
window,  and  amongst  tliem  Thistle- 
wood.  Nine  only  were  secured :  but 
on  the  25th,  Thistlewood  himself  was 
arrested  at  a  house  in  Clare-market. 
On  the  17th  of  April  the  whole  party 
were  tried ;  and  on  the  1st  of  May 
Thistlewood,  and  four  of  his  asso* 
ciates,  Ings,  Brunt,  Tidd,  and  Da- 
Tidsoo,  were  executed  at  Newgate, 
as  traitors,  glorying  in  what  they  had 
attempted,  and  regretting  the  failure 
of  their  atrocious  enterprise. 

Some  were  found  to  complain  of 
tlie  use  which  government  liad  made 
of  spies  on  this  occasion  ;  but  as  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoners  was  established 
by  evidence  altogether  independent 
of  that  of  one  Edwards,  who  had 
been  set  to  watch  and  entrap  them, 
the  case  is  free  from  the  circum- 
stance which  renders  such  a  course 
objectionable— the  hazard  of  confid- 
ing in  the  testimony  or  information 
of  men,  who  are  professedly  pursu- 
ing a  system  of  deceit  and  treachery. 
As  the  facts  were  proved  by  incon- 
trovertible evidence,  so  the  plot  was 
clearly  the  result  of  the  most  infu- 
riated depravity.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
talk  of  the  seduction  of  men,  who,  in 
a  court  of  justice,  defended  assassi- 
nation as  a  virtue,  and  who,  even  on 
the  scaffold,  exulted  in  the  remem- 
brance of  their  scheme  of  murder,  as 
a  picture  with  the  contemplation  of 
which  their  fieincy  could  never  be  sa- 
tiated. [Arthur  Thistlewood  (1772 
— 1820),  was  the  son  of  a  Lincoln- 
shire farmer,  and  soon  after  obtaining 
a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  sup- 
plementary militia,  1797,  married  a 
young  lady  of  some  fortune.    He 


then  resided  at  Bantry,  in  Yorkshire; 
but  his  wife  dying  in  about  eighteen 
months,  he  went  to  Lincoln,  where 
he  abandoned  himself  to  dissipation, 
and  having  squandered  his  property 
at  the  gaming-table,  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  London.  There  he 
remained  some  time,  making,  how- 
ever, occasional  voyages  to  America 
and  France;  where  he  connected 
himself  with  the  partisans  of  anarchy 
and  revolution,  and  probably  con- 
tracted that  spirit  of  discontent,  which 
influenced  his  future  conduct.  After 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  improved  his  circum- 
stances by  a  second  marriage.  But 
he  had  now  become  a  gambler  by 
profession ;  and  having  associated 
himself  with  other  persons  of  despe- 
rate character,  he  engaged  in  schemes 
which  drew  on  him  the  notice  of  go- 
vernment. When  the  riots  in  Spa- 
iields  took  place,  he  was  arrested 
with  Watson  and  others ;  and  the 
proceedings  against  him  on  that  oc- 
casion serving  to  irritate  his  passions, 
and  prompt  him  to  very  outrageous 
behaviour  towards  lord  Sidmouth, 
then  secretary  of  state,  he  was  de^ 
tained  in  prison  for  a  considerable 
time.  Instantly  on  his  liberation, 
he  became  the  principal  agent  in  the 
conspiracy  which  led  to  his  igno- 
minious death.] 

Alleged  Mibacles  op  Alexan- 
DF.a,  Prince  Hohenlohe.— In  1821, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  ancient 
house  of  Hohenlohe,  resident  in  Ba- 
varia, who  had  entered  into  holy 
orders,  affected  to  be  able,  by  prayer 
and  exhortation,  to  cure  various  dis- 
eases. Crowds  flocked  in  conse- 
quence to  Bamberg,  the  theatre  of 
his  fame,  from  all  parts  of  Germany 
— the  lame,  tlie  blind,  and  the  para- 
lytic ;  and  in  a  short  time  there  were 
hundreds  who  attested  his  efficiency 
in  their  own  persons,  and  thousan<b 
who  were  willing  to  attest  it  in  the 
persons  of  others.  The  influx  of 
needy  persons,  however,  became  so 
burthensome  and  annoying  to  the 
people  of  Bamberg,  that  the  autho- 
rities interfered,  and  prince  Hohen* 
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lohe  removed  his  residence  into  Aus- 
tria ;  after  whicli  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  his  proceedings.  Various 
cures  were  said  to  have  been  effected 
in  Ireland  through  the  prince*s  inter- 
cession ;  tiie  most  remarkable  of  which 
took  place  in  the  convent  of  Bane- 
lagh,  near  Dublin,  on  the  person  of 
Miss  Mary  Stuart,  a  member  of  that 
establishment  Dr.  Murray,  the  Ro- 
man-catliolic  primate  of  England, 
recognised  the  miracle;  and  in  a 
pastoral  address  publbbed  immedi- 
ately aflerwards  remarked,  that  *  the 
voice  of  these  facts,  issuing  from  the 
bosom  of  his  sanctuary,  and  publish- 
ing the  glory  of  God  with  the  loud- 
ness of  thunder,  may  strike  upon  the 
ears  and  hearts  of  many  to  whom  the 
voice  of  our  ministry  could  not  reach.' 
Then  he  proceeded  to  the  &cts  in  the 
following  terms:  'Mary  Stuart,  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Joseph,  Ranelagh, 
has,  through  the  interposition  of  that 
Omnipotent  Being  who  killeth  and 
and  maketh  alive,  been  restored  in- 
stantaneously to  health,  from  a  state 
of  grievous  and  hopeless  infirmity,  for 
the  relief  of  which  all  the  resources 
of  human  skill  had  been  expended  in 
vain.  The  account  of  this  wonder- 
ful case  reached  us  officially  on  the 
2d  instant,  in  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Mary  Catharine  Meade,  prioress  of 
St.  Joseph's  convent,  under  date  of 
the  preceding  evening.  This  com- 
munication stated  in  substance,  that 
one  of  the  religious  sisters  of  that 
community  had  been  afflicted  with 
sickness  for  four  years  and  about 
seven  months  ;  that  during  that  pe- 
riod she  had  frequent  attacks  of  pa- 
ralysis, each  of  which  seemed  to 
threaten  her  with  immediate  dissolu- 
tion ;  that  the  most  powerful  reme- 
dies had  been  applied,  without  pro- 
ducing any  other  than  partial,  or 
temporary  relief;  that  for  several 
months  past  she  had  been  confined 
to  her  bed,  wholly  deprived  of  the 
power  of  assisting  herself,  or  of  mov- 
ing out  of  the  position  in  which  she 
was  laid ;  that  when  moved  by  her 
attendants,  how  gently  soever,  she 
not  only  suffered  much  pain,  but  was 


also  liable  to  considerable  danger, 
and  to  the  temporary  IO08  of  speech ; 
that  for  the  last  five  weeks  she  liad 
entirely  lost  the  power  of  articular 
tion  ;  tnat,  up  to  the  morning  of  the 
first  instant,  she  continued  in  this 
deplorable  state,  without  any  symp- 
toms of  amendment,  and  apparently 
beyond  the  reach  of  hunoan  aid  ;  that 
on  a  certain  hour  that  morning;  as 
had  been  settled  by  previous  arrange- 
menty  she  united  her  devotions  (as 
did  also  her  numerous    friends)  with 
the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  which 
was  to  be  offered  by  Alexander  prince 
Uohenlohe,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
immediately  from  God    that   relief 
which  no  human  means  could  afford  ; 
that,  with  this  view,  she  received, 
though  with  much  difficulty,  the  di- 
vine communion  at  the  mass  which 
was  celebrated  at  the  same  hour  in 
her  chamber  for  her  recovery;  tliat 
mass  being  ended,  and  no  cure  yet 
effected,  she  was  in  the  act  of  re* 
signing  herself  with  perfect  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  God,  when  instantly 
she  felt  a  power  of  movement,  and 
a  capability  of  speech  \  that  she  ex- 
claimed,  with    an    animated  voice, 
'  Holy,    holy,    holy,    Loid  God    of 
hosts !'  and  raised  herself  without  as- 
sistance, to  offer  on  bended  knees  the 
tribute  of  her  gratitude  to  heaven ; 
that  she  then  called  for  her  attire,  left 
that  bed  to  which  she  had  been  for 
so  many  months   fastened,    walked 
to  the  convent  chapel  with  a  firm 
step,  and  there,  in  presence  of  the 
community  and  congregation,  joined 
her  religious  sisters  in  the  solemn 
thanksgiving  which  was  offered  up  to 
God  for  this  wonderful  and  manifest 
interposition  of  his  goodness.'    These 
facts  were  laid  by  the  archbishop  be- 
fore   the    Catholic    priesthood  and 
laity  of  Dublin,  and  pronounced  by 
him  as  constituting  a  miracle  of  the 
most  positive  and  regular  description. 
To  establish  his  testimony^  he  sub- 
joined certificates  from  several  medi- 
cal gentlemen,  with  affidavits  from 
five  religieuses  of  the  convent,  and 
two  clergymen  who  officiated  on  the 
occasion.    At  last  the  convent  itself 
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was  tbrowQ  open,  that  all  who  chose 
might  bear  from  Mary  Stuart's  own 
lips  the  detail  of  her  complicated 
sufierings,  succeeded  by  the  account 
of  her  miraculous  restoration  to 
health,  and  concluded  by  the  ardent 
attestations  of  her  religious  sisters. 

Although  we  can  readily  think 
prince  Hohenlohe's  prayers  nad  no- 
thing to  do  with  Miss  Stuart's  reco- 
Tery,  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to 
question  the  efficacy  of  fervent  prayer, 
with  feith  in  the  Saviour^s  merits. 
It  is  surely  wrong  to  allege  (as  some 
have  done  in  writing  upon  Miss  Stu- 
art's case)  that  such  a  cure  (if  a  fact) 
was  simply  the  result  of  an  excitable 
mind  acting  upon  a  nervous  frame ; 
for  in  the  same  way  we  might  find  a 
natural  cause  for  every  intervention 
of  Divine  Providence.  Nervous  ex- 
citement has  thrown  many  into  fits, 
and  got  sadden  rid  of  corporeal  ob- 
structions; but  it  has  never  yet 
been  known  to  remove  the  debility 
of  months  and  years  in  an  instant. 
If  there  be  a  particular  Providence, 
it  goes  out  of  the  way  to  afford  aid  to 
prayer,  and  thus  continually  performs 
miracles;  and  they  make  prayer  a 
mockeiy,  who  can  affirm  tliat  the  re- 
lief which  follows  our  petitions  for 
things  proper,  is  not  their  promised 
conseouence,  but  the  accidental  re- 
sult or  some  concurrent  agency.  It 
is  very  right  to  be  cautious  how  we 
give  credit,  when  events  opposed  to 
our  common  experience  occur;  but 
it  is  as  easy  to  doubt  as  to  be  credu- 
lous, and  as  difficult  to  show  the  line 
of  demarcation  whereat  true  faith 
ends,  and  superstition  beeins.  The 
fact  of  Miss  Stuart's  cure  is  substan- 
tiated by  a  ph)<sician  who  was  evi- 
dently, as  we  gather  from  hb  words, 
not  in  collusion  with  any  party  to 
deceive :  on  being  closely  questioned 
by  the  proper  authorities,  he  re- 
plied, '  There  was  not,  in  my  opi- 
nion,  any  thing  miraculous  in  ttie 
change  which  took  place  in  .Miss 
Stuart's  health ;  and  her  case  can,  to 
my  entire  satisfaction,  be  accounted 
for  on  natural  principles.'  The  let- 
ten  of  Mis.  Meade,  the  prioress. 


again^  fully  confirm  what  is  allied 
as  to  the  instant  change  from  a  long 
period  of  extreme  debilitjr  to  com- 
parative strength  and  activity ;  and 
that  lady  as  strongly  believed  in  the 
miracle  as  in  her  own  identity. 

LAMPETEa  College  founded, 
1822,  at  Lampeter,  Cardiganshire, 
as  St.  David's  college,  by  bishop 
Burgess,  together  with  various  village 
schools,  for  the  benevolent  purpose 
of  diminishing  the  cost  of  education 
to  such  Welshmen,  with  small  for- 
tune, as  might  desire  to  enter  holy 
orders,  but  could  not  afford  the  ex- 
penses of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Fall  of  Inteeest,  1622.  As  those 
who  possessed  property  in  the  public 
funds  continued  to  receive  their  for- 
mer amount  of  interest,  though  ar- 
ticles of  consumption  could  be  pur* 
chased  at  a  cheaper  rate,  much  envy 
was  excited  amongst  such  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  other  portions  of  the 
people,  as  had  nothing  but  tlie  sale 
of  their  goods  to  look  to  for  support. 
Tills  moment  of  jealousy  was  em- 
braced by  the  ministry  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  on  a  portion  of  na^ 
tional  debt:  the  navy  5  per  cent, 
stock  was  brought  down  to  four  per 
cent.,  and,  in  two  years  afler,  the 
4  per  cents,  were  lowered  to  Sj. 
The  measure  gave  a  temporary  relief 
to  the  government,  but  brought  much 
distress  upon  a  large  class  of  the  com- 
munity'; who,  liaving  advanced  their 
money  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
had  reasonably  expected  tliat  their 
property  would  have  remained  sa- 
cred. As  the  subject  of  money  maU 
ters  is  imperfectly  understood  by  the 
general  reader,  we  will  attempt  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  cause  of  wealth, 
&c. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
when  men  began  to  see  that  their 
respective  wants  could  be  best  sup- 
plied by  the  application  of  each  indi- 
vidual to  some  one  useful  art,  trade 
arose.  Every  man,  instead  of  being 
his  own  provider  of  food,  clothing, 
and  habitation,  devoted  himself  to 
supply  only  one  want,  or  class  of 
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wants,  and  was  either  a  raiser  of 
cattle  or  corn,  a  maker  of  garments, 
n  tent-maker,  carpenter,  sword-maker, 
&c.  Trade  consisted  in  barter;  Tlie 
breeder  of  cattle  exchanged  his  ox 
for  the  vestments  of  the  clothier,  or 
the  tools  of  the  artisan.  This  being 
often  attended  with  inconvenience 
and  difficulty,  a  medium  of  exchange, 
whicli  should  enable  the  barterers  to 
mark  with  precision  tlic  differences 
of  value,  was  to  be  souglit.  Pro- 
bably stones  and  shells  were  the  first 
substances  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  superior  utility  of  the 
ductile  metals  would  soon  be  observ- 
ed ;  and  ultimately  the  scarcest  and 
handsomest  of  those,  gold  and  silver, 
would  be  selected  as  the  media  of  ex- 
change or  money.  Shells,  called  cotv- 
ries,  are  still  used  in  lieu  of  coin  by 
some  barbaric  states  in  Africa.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Kashma,  west  of  Bor- 
nou,  2000  cowries  are  the  exchange 
of  a  dollar,  five  will  buy  a  fowl,  COO 
a  sheep,  and  2500  an  ox.  These 
shells  also  pass  as  money  in  the  Piii- 
lippine  isles  and  Maldives :  of  which 
latter  they  form  the  chief  article  of 
export.  Women  catch  them  in  bas- 
kets; after  high  tides;  and  having 
heaped  them  on  the  sea-shore,  the 
fish  in  them  soon  die,  and  are  picked 
out.  They  are  then  sent  off  for  coin 
to  Siam,  Burmah,  &c.  Money  repre- 
sents the  excess  of  production  over 
consumption.  When  an  artisan,  af- 
ter the  sale  of  his  works,  finds  he  has 
more  money  in  his  hands  than  will  be 
sufficient  to  reproduce  goods  equal  in 
quantity  and  value  to  those  he  has 
sold,  that  overplus  is  pure  profit; 
and  if  he  save  it,  that  saving,  with 
other  like  savings,  constitutes  capital. 
Every  saving  marks  the  excess  of  pro- 
duction over  consumption ;  and  the 
accumulation  of  like  excesses  is  the 
basis  of  wealth. 

Wealth  is  either  individual  or  na- 
tional. Individual  riches  consist  in 
one  man's  savings  or  capital;  na- 
tional, in  the  united  savings  of  the 
individuals  that  compose  a  state. 
Consumption  is  either  productive  or 
UDproductive  s    productive   is   that 


which  supports  the  artisan  (food, 
candles,  the  wear  of  tools,  &c.,  the 
wood  or  leather  or  metal  of  which  he 
forms  his  works),  while  he  is  engaged 
in  the  work  of'^  production  :  unpro- 
ductive consumption  is  that  which 
goes  to  support  those  who  do  not  la- 
bour to  produce.  Production  is  either 
direct  or  indirect ;  direct,  in  the  case 
of  the  artisan  who  consumes  to  pro- 
duce forthwith;  indirect,  when  the 
consumer  does  not  work  to  produce, 
but  gives  his  children  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, whereby  each  will  be  competent 
at  a  future  period  to  produce,  &c. 
Alternate  consumption  and  produc- 
tion are  the  links  which,  in  the  chain 
of  existence,  throw  off  wealth  at  ever)' 
turn,  originating  countless  and  end- 
less branch-chains  in  like  manner  pro- 
ductive. Consumption  is  essential  to 
production:  accumulation  facilitates 
consumption,  and  so  effects  produc- 
tion. 

Capital,  in  the  early  times,  lay  dor- 
mant. Men  hoarded  in  coffers  as 
much  money  as  would  enable  them 
to  pass  the  rest  of  their  days  at  ease, 
and  then  left  off*  labour.  "By  such  a 
method,  their  savings  were  put  to  no 
use  beyond  their  own  consumption, 
and  were  totally  absorbed  at  the  pe- 
riod of  death.  There  could  be  no 
national  wealth,  where  individuals  re- 
fused to  lend  their  savings  for  the 
uses  of  production.  Capital,  in  the 
present  day,  is  not  suffered  to  lie 
dormant.  The  most  effectual  means 
of  employing  it  in  commercial  coun- 
tries is  afforded  by  the  banking  s^ 
tem,  which  origiifated  with  the  Ve- 
netians, 1157.  The  bank  of  Eng- 
land, now  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
Europe,  was  projected  by  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, a  Scotsman,  1694.  The  ob- 
ject of  banking  is  to  provide  for  the 
full  and  constant  employment  of  the 
floating  capital  of  the  nation  ;  80  as^ 
in  fact,  to  promote  to  the  utmost  de- 
gree individual  and  national  wealth. 
This  it  eff*ects  by  discounting,  at 
short  dates,  the  bills  of  merchants, 
whose  power  of  production  would  be 
circumscribed  but  for  this  occasional 
assistance.  Bankers,  however,  should 
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lather  be  cantioas  than  kind  in  their 
loan  transactions.  It  is  their  duty, 
as  it  is  tlieir  interest,  to  be  consi- 
derate; but  the  too  ready  compli- 
aoce  df  some  bankers  has,  besides 
causing  the  prudent  backwardness 
of  others  to  look  like  harshness,  not 
unlreqaently  been  the  origin  of  ruin 
to  tbemselTeSy  and  great  consequent 
loss  to  the  community.  There  is  no 
koowiag  where  the  mischief  of  a 
single  banker  8  failure  may  end. 

When  capitalists  unite  to  further 
vorb  of  public  utility,  such  as 
bridges,  docks,  xailroadsy  &c.t  they 
bendit  the  nation  fiir  beyond  the 
aid  tfaey  aflbrd  to  such  undertakings. 
Suppose  they  advance  their  money 
to  complete  a  rail-road.  Twomer- 
cbaDts  residing  at  100  miles  of  dis- 
tance from  each  other  have,  before 
the  fomiation  of  the  railway,  ex- 
changed goods  by  canal  or  other- 
vise,  at  an  annual  expense  to  each 
of  1000/.  The  transit  on  the  rail- 
road costs  each  2001.  Here  is  a 
clear  saving  of  800/.  per  year  apiece ; 
and  as  the  rate  of  carriage  mate- 
nally  influences  the  price  of  goods, 
the  merchants  are  respectively  en- 
abled to  take  off  a  portion  of  price 
at  selling.  Admitting  that  they  do 
not  let  their  customers  have  more 
than  one-half  the  advantage  gained, 
that  is  still  a  great  public  benefit,  and 
must  materially  tend  to  augment  in- 
dividual savings,  and  consequently 
the  national  capital. 

But  consumption  is  either  produc- 
tive or  not.  The  man  of  fortune 
vho  lives  up  to  his  income,  is  an  un- 
productive consumer,  though  he  does 
not  diminish  his  capital ;  because  he 
^▼es  nothing  to  lend  to  others  at 
interest  for  the  promotion  of  their 
undertakings,  by  which  employment 
Would  be  aibrded  to  many  more  per* 
sons  than  he  can  find  work  for  bv 
his  ordinary  expenditure,  (for  he  will 
loaintain  no  more  servants,  &c.  at 
tbe  end  of  twenty  years  than  he  did 
at  the  commencement,)  which  many 
^fore  would  be  again  the  cause  of 
^^ng ;  while  his  own  capital  being 
increased  would,  on  being  lent  again, 
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employ  yet  more  productive  con- 
sumers, and  so  on.  Uy  such  a  course 
alone  could  the  increasing  popula* 
tion  of  a  country  be  well  supported 
without  a  diminution  of  wages.  The 
spendthriil  is  not  only  nn  unpro- 
ductive consumer,  but  the  destroyer 
of  the  principle  of  production.  Mort- 
gaging his  estates,  he  lives  upon  their 
capital^  withdrawing  it  from  the  use 
of  many  productive  consumers,  who, 
thus  deprived  of  subsistence,  cause  a 
lowering  of  wages  to  others  of  their 
class,  by  their  competition  for  labour. 
Were  all  capitalists  to  become  spend- 
thrifts, ruin  would  be  the  speedy 
result  to  all  cbsses. 

The  nature  of  the  public  funds, 
&c.,must  now  be  concisely  described. 
From  the  time  of  William  III.  the 
English  government,  when  requiring 
more  money  for  war  than  could  be 
supplied  by  taxation,  has  proposed 
terms  to  the  nation  for  obtaining  an 
advance  of  money,  by  mortgaging  the 
revenue  of  future  years  for  the  in- 
demnification of  lenders.  This  mort- 
gage may  be  either  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod or  perpetual;  and  tlie  parties 
lending  may  agree  to  accept  of 
certain  annual  aflowances  for  a  cer- 
tain time  as  a  full  equivalent,  or 
to  receive  a  life-annuity,  or  an 
annuity  with  the  benefit  of  survi- 
vorship, called  a  tontine,  whereby  the 
whole  sum  to  which  the  original  an- 
nuitants were  entitled,  continues  to 
be  distributed  amongst  the  survivors. 
The  different  investments  are  called 
stocks,  each  being  limited  by  parlia- 
ment to  a  certain  sum ;  so  that, 
when  each  fund  is  completed,  no 
more  stock  can  be  bought,  though 
shares  already  purchased  may  be 
transferred  from  one  person  to  an- 
other by  selliug.  In  this  sale,  a 
stock-holder  may  gain  by  parting 
with  his  share,  should  the  value  of 
the  slock  be  higher  than  when  he 
bought  it ;  for  the  price  of  stocks  is 
influenced  by  the  plenty  or  scarcity 
of  money,  and  by  the  quantity  of  the 
public  debt,  and  is  impaired  by  any 
event  which  threatens  the  safety  or 
weakens  the  credit  of  tlie  government. 
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The  expenditure  of  the  state,  when 
it  is  defrayed  by  loans  instead  of 
taxes,  lias  the  double  effect  of  in- 
creasing demand  at  one  end,  and  di- 
minishing supply  at  the  other ;  since 
what  would  probably  have  been  ao 
cumulated,  or  converted  into  a  pro* 
ductive  capita],  is  not  only  kept 
back  from  this  particular  applica- 
tion of  it,  but  is  nirthermore  unpro- 
ductively  expended.  Since  the  price 
of  commodities  is  thereby  ereatly  en- 
hanced, the  rate  of  pront  is  also 
raised ;  and  the  result  is  necessarily 
an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  mer- 
chants and  traders,  in  great  measure 
at  the  cost  of  the  landed  interest  of 
the  country.  So  soon  is  the  balance 
of  property  disturbed  in  a  commercial 
state.  The  Bank  of  England  is  the 
agent  for  government  in  managing 
the  affairs  of  *  the  stocks,'  which  are 
called  collectively  'the  national  debt;' 
and  that  establishment  makes  the 
quarterly  payment  of  interest  bv  the 
money  raised  in  taxation  —  three- 
fifths  of  all  the  taxes  annually  going 
to  support  that  interest. 

Exchetmer^iiiU  were  first  issued 
also  by  William  III.  (under  parlia- 
ment), and  are  for  sums  varying  from 
lOOA  to  1000/L,  and  bear  interest  at 
present  2|(/.  per  cent  per  diem. 
About  twenty-eight  millions  of  money 
in  these  bills  are  usually  outstanding 
and  unprovided  for  by  any  express 
mortgage  of  the  public  income }  and 
excliequer-bills,  therefore,  form  the 
chief  part  of  the  unfunded  debt  of 
the  country.  They  afford  great  con- 
venience to  botli  individuals  and  the 
public  at  large.  Their  aid  to  indi- 
viduals arises  from  their  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  without  the  necessity 
of  making  a  formal  transfer ;  of  their 
bearing  interest;  and  of  their  not 
being  subject  to  such  violent  fluctua^ 
tions  as  sometimes  occur  in  tlie 
prices  of  the  funded  debt.  This 
comparative  steadiness  in  value  is 
caused  by  the  option  periodioilly 
given  to  the  holders  to  be  paid  their 
amount  at  par,  or  to  exchange  them 
for  new  bills,  to  which  the  same  ad- 
vantage is  extended ;  besides  that, 


when  a  certain  limited  period  has. 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  their  fiiBt 
issue,  they  may  be  paid  to  the  go* 
vemment  at  par,   in    discharge    oF 
duties  and  taxes.    The  amount   oF 
premium  that  may  have  been  paid 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  is  oonse* 
quently  all  that  the  holder  of  an  ex- 
cnequer-bill  risks  in  return  for  the 
interest  which   accrues  during    the 
time  that  it  remains  in  his  posses- 
sion.   The  advantage  to  the  public 
consists  in  the  lower  rate  of  interest 
which  they  carry,  compared  with  the 
permanent  or  fbnded  debt  of  tlie 
nation  j  to  which,  however,  thev  oiust 
in  this  respect  heat  some  certain  pro- 
portion.     When  the  price  of   the 
public  funds  is  hioh,    the  Intercast 
upon  exchequer-bills  will  be  low ; 
and  if,  through  any  public  or  com- 
mercial derangement,  toe  Atnda  shou  Id 
fall  in  price,  so  as  to  affbrd  a  much 
more  profitable  investment  than  ex- 
chequeNbills,  tlie  rate   of   interest 
upon  these  must  be  raised,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  payment  into  the 
exchequer,  in  discharge  of  duties  ;  a 
thing  which  would   embarrass    the 
financial  operations  of  government. 
In  periods  of  public  pressure,  arising 
from  causes  which  are  believed  to  be 
temporary,  it  has  sometimes  been 
considered  advisable  by  parliament 
to  make  advances  to  merchants  upon 
the  security  of  goods  i  these  advances 
have  been  made  by  the  issue  of  ex- 
chequer-bills, which  have  been  can- 
celled when  the  exigency  that  called 
for  them  has  passed  away.    A  more 
permanent  occasion  for  their  issue, 
apart  from  the  immediate  wants  of 
government,  has  been  the  desire  of 
aiding  individuals,  or  private  asso-  i 
ciations,  iti  the  prosecution  of  works 
of  public  utility,  such  as  canals,  roads, 
6(c»  In  these  cases,  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  to  the  borrowen  is  some-  j 
what  greater  than  that  borne  by  tlie  ' 
bills;  and  the  difference  has  been 
applied  to  defray  the  expense  of  ma- 
nagement on  the  part  of  the  public.  | 
The  ground  for  the  first  issue  of  ex-  i 
chequer^bills  was  that  the  whole  sil- 
ver currency  of  the  kingdom  was 
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obliged  to  be  calkd  in  suddenly  for 
recoiiM^^  being  reduced  by  clipping 
and  filing  to  btdf  Its  nominal  Yalue  i 
and  wben  paper^redit  had  once  been 
estabUshed,  the  convenience  it  had 
afforded  insured  its  perpetuity.  The 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  £n|^and  (then 
juit  established)  was  of  no  amount 
at  the  time,  and  eren  at  a  discount. 

Bsekmmge  is  the  daily  settlement 
to  aceonnts  at  the  Royal  EKchange, 
between  merchants  of  difierent  coun- 
fries ;  and  it  is  rendered  difficult  by 
the  wying  value  of  the  currencies 
of  the  respective  nations.  What  is 
called  lAe  ^or  is  necessary  to  be  (bund 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  dif- 
ferent coins  will  allow  \  and  Uauida* 
tion  of  debts  or  difTerences  is  ef* 
fected  by  R  hUl  of  exchange.  The 
Stock  Esthange  business  consists  In 
a  spedes  of  betting  on  the  price  of 
stocks  At  a  future  day.  Fersons 
posBcaaod  of  no  property  in  the  funds 
have  thus  contracted  for  the  sale  of 
stock  %  and  the  business  is  generally 
settled  (without  any  actual  purchase 
or  transfer  of  stocks)  by  A.  paying  to 
B^  or  receiving  fVom  nim,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  current  price  of 
the  stock  on  the  day  appointed  and 
the  price  bargained  for.  The  buver» 
on  ttiese  oecasions^  is  called  a  huU^ 
and  the  seller  a  bear^  As  neiUier 
party  can  be  compelled  by  law  to 
implement  these  bargains,  their  sense 
of  honour,  and  the  loss  of  future 
credit  whidi  attends  a  breach  of  con« 
tract,  ate  the  principles  by  which 
the  business  is  supported.  When  a 
pefMsn  declines  to  pay  his  loss,  he  is 
called  a  kane  duck,  and  dare  never 
aftenrards  appear  in  Exchange^Iley. 

MaxtcAM  RsyoLOTtoN,  1628.— 
Augostino  Iturbide  (the  leader  of 
this  movement,  which  had  in  view  to 
change  a  republic  into  a  monarchy) 
was  bom  at  Valladolid  de  Meoho* 
Bcan,  in  New  Spain,  1784s  received  a 
very  carefVil  education,  and  obtained 
rank  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  provincial 
regiment  of  his  native  ci w.  In  1610, 
when  the  troubles  of  Mexico  broke 
out,  he  entered  into  active  service 
against  the  patriots,  and  was  engaged 


in  various  contests  with  bodiei  of  his 
insurgent  countrymen,  fiotne  along 
by  circumstances  in  the  career  of 
arms,  he  had  risen  in  1816»  by  his 
valour  and  capacity,  to  the  command 
of  what  was  called  'the  northern 
army/  but  became  suspected  and  ao> 
cused  of  want  of  fidelity  to  the  rojtl 
cause.  The  disgust  which  he  felt  in 
consec}uence  of  this  charge,  led  him 
to  retire  for  a  while  ftom  actiye  sef^ 
vice ;  till  in  18S0  he  again  took  the 
field,  under  circumstances  which  gave 
him  unexpected  importance*  At  ' 
that  periocl  the  imprudent  acts  of  the 
Spanish  cortes  produced  so  much  ex* 
asperation  among  the  clergy  and  the 
partisans  of  absolutism  in  Mexico^ 
that  even  these  persons  united  to  effect 
the  independence  of  the  country, 
hitherto  a  colony  of  Spain.  They 
selected  Iturbide  as  their  director,  re» 
membering  his  xealous  agency  in  put- 
ting down  the  revolutionists  and  re- 
publicans of  past  years,  and  being  at 
the  same  time  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  yiews  of  penonaf  aggrandisement 
which  he  entertained.  Iturbide  pro- 
posed the  independence  of  Mexico^ 
the  protection  of  religion,  ftnd  the 
union  of  the  colonial  Spaniards  and 
the  native  Mexicans.  At  the  same 
time,  an  offer  of  the  crown  was  made 
to  various  membeit  of  the  royal 
fiunily  of  Spain,  with  the  proyiso  of 
the  country  being  held  henceforth  as 
a  free  monarchy.  On  the  strength 
of  this  plan,  Iturbide  continued  nis 
march  to  Queretaro,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  Victoria,  the  mo8t  devoted 
of  the  friends  of  liberty.  The  road 
to  power  was  now  entirely  open  bei> 
fore  Iturbide.  He  took  possession 
of  the  capital  in  the  name  of  the 
nation,  and  established  a  regency, 
consisting  of  members  nominated  by 
himself,  and  wholly  under  his  control. 
The  republican  party  soon  saw  the 
object  of  his  movements.  A  con* 
gress  had  been  assembled,  which  made 
various  attempts  to  counteract  his 
designs  by  diminishing  his  power, 
and  at  last  brought  tlie  matter  to  an 
open  rupture  and  a  crisis.  Iturbide, 
seeing  no  other  way  to  preserve  his 
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authority,  resolved  to  usurp  the 
crown,  through  the  subeerviency  of 
his  troops.     Accordingly,  May  18th, 

1822,  the  garrison  and  a  part  of  the 
populace  of  Mexico  rose  and  pro- 
claimed Iturbide  emperor,  under  the 
name  of  Augustin  I.  The  next 
morning  congress  was  convened  in 
extraordinary  session,  in  the  midst  of 
the  acclamations  of  the  multitude, 
whose  cries  often  drowned  the  voices 
of  the  deputies.  The  agents  of  Itur- 
bide obtained  a  decree  requiring  his 
presence ;  and  he  appeared,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  military  offi- 
cers, having  been  drawn  through  the 
streets  by  the  rabble.  His  election 
to  the  imperial  dignity  was  proposed 
and  discussed  in  his  presence,  and 
was  voted  for  b)r  seventy-seven  depu- 
ties, out  of  ninety-four  who  had 
assembled;  being  about  one  half  the 
whole  body  of  delegates.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  congress  decided  that 
the  crown  should  be  hereditary  in 
tlie  fami]>r  of  Iturbide,  gave  to  his 
sons  and  his  father  the  title  of  princes, 
fixed  upon  him  a  yearly  allowance  of 
1,500,000  dollars,  and  established  an 
order  of  knighthood ;  thus  complet- 
ing in  every  thing  tlie  accessories  of 
the  new  monarchy.  The  friends  of 
republican  institutions,  overawed  and 
held  at  bay  by  the  power  of  the 
usurper,  fled  to  their  wonted  retreats, 
or  temporized  until  a  fitting  season 
should  arrive  for  acting  with  union 
and  efficiency;  but  tliey  could  not 
and  did  not  acquiesce  in  a  state  of 
things 'sor  adverse  to  their  feelings. 
Iturbide  was  driven  by  hb  necessities 
to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, already  disgusted  with  successive 
minor  usurpations.  Defection  now 
became  general  among  the  officers  of 
the  army,  and  in  all  the  provinces ; 
so  that  Iturbide,  seeing  plainly  that 
his  cause  was  hopeless,  hastily  as- 
sembled at  Mexico  the  dispersed 
members  of  congreu,  and  tendered 
to  them  his  abdication,  March  20th, 

1823.  Congress  very  generously 
agreed  to  grant  the  ambitious  chief  a 
large  yearly  pension,  on  condition  of 
his  leaving  the  Mexican  territory  for 


ever,  and  reaidins  somewhere  in 
Italy ;  and  suitable  provision  was 
made  for  his  family  in  case  of  his 
death.  He  proceeded  to  the  coast, 
under  escort  of  general  Bravo,  and 
embarked  May  11th,  1828  for  Leg- 
horn ;  and  he  might  have  continued 
to  live  happily  in  one  of  the  charm- 
ing villas  of  Tuscany,  had  he  not 
bc^  impelled  by  an  insane  ambition 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  power. 

With  this  object  he  lefk  Italy  for 
England,  and  embarked  for  Mexico, 
May    11th,   1824,    precisely  a  year 
after  his  departure  from  it,  and  ar- 
rived iu  sight  of  the  port  of  Soto  la 
Marina,  July  14th.     During  the  year 
that  had  elapsed,  the  Mexicans  had 
adopted    a  republican   constitution, 
and  Iturbide  had  neither  party  nor 
friends  in  the  nation.     The  i^vem- 
ment  had  been  apprised  of  his  leav- 
ing Italy,  and,  suspecting  his  design, 
a  decree  was  passed,  bearing   date 
April  26th,  1824,  declaring  him  to  be 
proscribed  as  a  traitor,  and  requiring 
that,  in  case  he  landed  in  the  country, 
the  mere  fiict  should  render  him  a 
public  enemy.     Wholly  deceived  in 
regard  to  the  fate  which  awaited  biin, 
Iturbide  landed  at  Soto  la  Marina, 
accompanied  only  by  his  secretary,  s 
Pole,   named  Beneski,  and  was  al- 
most immediately  arrested   by  the 
commandant-general  of  the  state  of 
Tamaulipas ;  who  lost  no  time  in  con- 
ducting his  prisoner  to  Padilla,  the 
provincial  capital.    Here,  July  l^th, 
at  six  in  the  afternoon,   after  hav- 
ing confessed  himself,    he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  place  of   execution, 
and  having  made  a  short  address  to 
the  people,  protesting  his  innocence 
of  any  treasonable  purpose,  was  shot. 

There  are  some  pistrticulars  concern- 
ing the  present  state  of  the  Mexican 
republic  in  a  recent  work  of  Ma- 
dame Calderon  de  la  Barca,  the 
wife  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  to 
Mexico,  1889,  who,  together  with 
his  lady,  resided  in  the  oountiy  dur- 
ing the  r^ear  1840.  Most  of  us,  un- 
der particular  circumstances,  are  led 
to  entertain  a  very  erroneous  notion 
of  this  large  and  most  pictiireaque 
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dirisioQ  of  the  Dew  world.  The 
'  History  of  Dr.  Robertson'  and  the 
Tolumes  of  Washington  Irving  upon 
the  subject  of  the  discovery  and  con- 
quest of  America  by  Columbus, 
Cortes,  and  Pizano,  are  so  fresh 
upon  our  minds,  and  so  fill  and  pre- 
occupy our  imaginations,  that  we  are 
led  insensibly  to  confound  the  Mexico 
of  1492  with  the  Mexico  of  the  pre- 
sent day ;  and  to  expect  to  find  the 
empire  and  city  of  Montezuma  in 
the  Mexico  of  1842,  and  under  the 
presidency  of  St.  Anna.  We  thus 
forget,  that  upwards  of  800  years 
have  passed  over  the  old  Mexican 
city;  and  that,  built  of  baked  clay 
and  dried  mud  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  Mexican  emperor  was,  not  one 
stooe  upon  another,  not  to  say  one 
single  hut  or  house  of  the  city,  now 
femains.  The  present  city  of  Mexico 
is  thus  in  every  respect  a  Spanish 
city,  with  churches,  palaces,  and  pub- 
h'c  buildings,  built  m  the  solid  style 
(most  of  £em  from  200  to  300  years 
oldX  and  in  the  fashion  of  Spanish 
ana  European  architecture.  All  the 
houses  are  thus  European  in  their 
form  and  manner  of  Duilding,  and 
every  article  and  utensil  is  shaped 
^d  constructed  on  the  model  of  the 
like  articles  in  Madrid  and  Seville. 
I^re  is,  indeed,  this  difference ; 
that  the  former  riches  of  the  mines 
hare  been  lavishly  expended  in  the 
decoration  of  the  citv,  and  that  every 
successive  viceroy,  through  the  long 
course  of  800  years,  has  left  a  me- 
morial of  himself  in  some  splendid 
P^ilace,  church,  or  cathedral,  or  in  the 
inversion  of  the  .ancient  lakes  and 
morasses  into  parks,  gardens,  andorna- 
inented  villas.  Accordingly,  there  is 
not  a  more  splendid  city  in  the 
vorld  than  the  Mexico  of  the  pre- 
sent day ;  though  the  excesses  or  al- 
most annual  revolutions  have  defaced 
nuuiy  of  its  artificial  and  even  many 
of  its  natural  beauties.  Madame  de 
|a  Barca  and  her  husband  having 
landed  at  Vera  Cniz,  and  remained 
^ere  for  the  day,  the  embassy  pro- 
ceeded upon  its  road  to  Mexico.  In 
the  course  of  the  journey,  the  am- 


bassador was  invited  to  a  breakfiut 
at  the  villa  of  St.  Anna,  the  president 
of  the  former  year.  '  St.  Anna,'  writes 
madame, '  is  a  gentlemanly,  good-look- 
ing, ouietly-dressed,  rather  melan- 
choly-looking person,  with  one  leg^ 
apparently  somewhat  of  an  invalid, 
and  to  us  the  most  interesting  oer- 
son  in  the  group.  He  has  a  uulow 
complexion,  fine  dark  eyes,  soft  and 
penetrating,  and  an  interesting  ex- 
pression of  face.  Calderon  ^ve  him 
a  letter  from  the  queen,  written  un- 
der the  supposition  of  his  being  still 
president,  with  which  he  seemed 
much  pleased,  but  merely  made  the 
innocent  observation, '  How  very  well 
the  queen  writes  I*  It  was  only  now 
and  then  that  the  expression  of  hb 
eye  was  startling,  especially  when  he 
spoke  of  his  leg,  which  is  cut  off  be- 
low the  knee.  He  speaks  of  it  fre- 
quently, like  sir  John  Ramomy  of 
his  bloody  hand ;  and  when  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  wound,  and  alludes 
to  the  French  on  that  day,  his  coun- 
tenance assumes  that  air  of  bitterness 
which  Ramomy's  may  have  ex- 
hibited when  speaking  of '  Harry  the 
Smith.'  Otherwise,  he  made  himself 
very  agreeable,  spoke  a  great  deal  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  persons 
he  had  known  there,  and  in  his  man- 
ners was  quiet  and  gentlemanlike,  and 
altogetlier  a  more  polished  hero  than 
I  had  expected  to  see.  To  judge 
from  the  past,  he  will  not  long  re- 
main in  his  present  state  of  inaction, 
besides  liaving  within  him,  according 
to  Zavala,  '  a  principle  of  action  for 
ever  impelling  him  forward."  As 
the  day  and  the  journey  proceeded, 
the  scenery  became  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque. '  It  was  difficult  to  believe, 
as  we  journeyed  on,  that  we  were 
now  in  the  midst  of  December.  The 
air  was  soft  and  balmy.  The  heat, 
without  being  oppressive,  that  of  a 
July  day  in  England.  The  road 
through  a  succession  of  woody  coun- 
tnr ;  trees  covered  with  every  variety 
ol  blossom,  and  laden  with  the  most 
delicious  tropical  fruita  ;  flowers  of 
every  colour  fiUing  the  air  with  fra- 
grance ;  and  Uie  most  £uitastical  pro- 
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Auion  of  panuitieal  plants  inter- 
twining the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  flinging  their  bright  blossoms 
OTer  every  bough.  Palms,  cocoas, 
oranges,  lemons,  succeeded  one  an- 
other; and  at  one  turn  of  the  road, 
down  In  a  lovely  green  valley,  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  an  Indian  wo- 
man, with  her  Ions  hair,  resting  un- 
der the  shade  of  a  lofty  tree,  beside  a 
running  stream — an  Oriental  picture. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  dust  and  the 
jolting,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  delightful.  There  is  not  one 
human  being  or  passing  object  to  be 
seen,  that  is  not  in  itself  a  picture,  or 
which  would  not  form  a  good  subject 
for  the  pencil.  The  Indian  women, 
with  their  plaited  hair,  and  little 
children  slung  to  their  backs,  their 
large  straw  hats,  and  petticoats  of  two 
colours — the  long  strings  of  arn^ros, 
with  their  laden  mules,  and  swarthy, 
wild-looking  faces — the  chance  horse- 
man who  passes  with  his  iart^  of 
many  colours,  his  high  ornamented 
saddle,  Mexican  hat,  silver  stirrups, 
and  leathern  boots  — -  all  is  pictur- 
esoue.* 

It  is  customaiy  for  travellers  flrom 
Vera  Cruz  to  stop  for  a  few  hours' 
rest  at  the  Place  del  Rio ;  but  Ma- 
dame Oidderon  had  resolved  to  sleep 
at  Jalapa,  which  she  thus  describes : — 
'  The  town  consists  of  little  more 
than  a  few  steep  streets,  very  old, 
with  some  large  and  excellent  houses, 
the  best,  as  usual,  belonging  to  Eng- 
lish merchants,"  and  many  to  those  of 
Vera  Cruz,  who  come  to  live  in  or 
near  Jalapa,  during  the  reign  of  the 
vamito.  There  are  some  old  chu  rches, 
a  very  old  convent  of  Franciscan 
monks,  'and  a  well-supplied  market- 
place. Everywhere  there  are  flowers 
— ^roses  creeping  over  tlie  old  walls, 
Indian  girls  making  green  garlands 
for  the  Virgin  and  saints,  flowers  in 
the  shops,  flowers  at  the  windows, 
but,  above  all,  everywhere  one  of  the 
most  splendid  mountain  views  in  the 
world.  The  Cafre  de  Perate,  with 
Its  dark  pine  forests  and  gigantic 
eheti  (a  rock  of  porphyry  which  takes 
that  form),  and  the  still  loftier  snow- 


white  peak  of  Orizava,  tower  above 
all  the  others,  seeming  like  the  colos- 
sal guardians  of  the  land.  The  in- 
terveninff  mountains,  the  dark  cliffs 
and  fertile  plains,  the  diick  woods  of 
lofty  trees  clothing  the  hilb  and  tlie 
valleys,  a  glimpse  of  the  distant 
ocean,  the  surrounding  lanes  shaded 
by  fruit  trees,  aloes,  bananas,  chfri- 
mavas,  mingled  with  the  green  liquid 
amber,  the  flowering  myrtle,  and 
hundreds  of  plants  and  shrubs  and 
flowers  of  every  colour  and  of  de- 
licious fVagrance,  all  combine  to  form 
one  of  the  most  varied  and  beautiful 
scenes  that  the  eye  can  behold.  Then 
Jalapa  itself,  so  old  and  gray, and  rose- 
becovered,  with  a  sound  of  music 
issuing  from  every  open  door  and 
window,  and  its  soft  and  agreeable 
temperature,  presents  a  series  of 
agreeable  impressions  not  easily  ef- 
faced.' 

The  embassy  continued  its  jonrney, 
and  passing  tnrough  Puebla,  the  se- 
cond city  of  the  republic,  reached  the 
environs  of  Mexico.     The  noble  au- 
thoress gives  a  very  lively  sketch  o( 
the  present  state  ot  niannere,  habits, 
and  form  of  daily  life,  among  tlie  dif- 
ferent classes    m  this    transatlantic 
capital.      It   appears    that    several 
English  families,  chiefly  merchants, 
are  at  this  time  resident  in  Mexico, 
and  have  carried  thither  the  peculiar 
habits,  the  coldness  and  reserve  of 
their  own  country  ;  uniformly  repel- 
ling, with  very  bad  taste,  all  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  Mexicans  to  family  j 
and  domestic  intercourse,  and,  very 
absurdly,  only  visiting  among  tbeni- 
selves.    The  following  is  a  condensed  , 
account  of  Madame  de  Calderon's 
view  of  Mexican  society.    One  sin- 
gular   feature    is    the    astonishing  i 
amount  of  treasure  in  diamonds  and  I 
plate,  which  still  remains  in  the  pos- 
session of  persons  in  eveiy  dw  *^'  j 
Mexican  society ;  not  only  in  the  | 
rich  and  noble,  but  even  among  those 
private  families,  which  in  England 
would  be  deemed  to  be  only  in  the 
third  and  fourth  class  of  conventional 
rank  and  condition.    Being  the  wife 
of  the  ambassador,  the  Countess  de 
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Calderon  wai  of  coune  invited 
daily  to  foaie  ball,  dinner,  or  aupper ; 
and  everywhere  she  encountered  the 
same  surprising  display  of  diamonds 
and  silver  plate.  At  one  public  ball, 
almost  every  lady  had  diamond  ear- 
rings and  necklaces,  varying  in  value 
from  lOOCU.  to  20,000/.  Tlie  countess 
had  seen  lady  Londonderry's  dia« 
nonds  in  London  or  Vienna;  but 
here,  she  says,  were  man^  ladies  as 
riddv  and  sumptuously  attired.  The 
neeUacea  are  generally  brilliants; 
but  sometimes  they  consist  of  pearls 
of  such  laige  sise,  as  are  only  to 
be  seen  in  |£urope  on  the  arms 
and  necks  of  foreign  sovereigns,  or 
English  duehesses.  At  a  private 
breakfast,  consisting  of  sixty  persons 
sitting  down  at  once  to  table,  every 
article  of  the  breakfast-table,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cups  and  saucers, 
that  IS,  the  dbhes,  fhiit-baskets,  plates, 
lie.,  were  all  of  solid  silver,  and  in 
Mich  quantity  as  is  never  seen  in  the 
wealthiest  houses  in  Europe.  Every 
young  man,  also,  even  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  tradesman,  before  leading 
bis  bride  to  the  altar,  is  expected  to 
make  her  a  present  of  a  diamond  or 
pearl  necklaee  and  ear>rings,  varying 
in  value  from  250/.  to  600/.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  very  rare  to  see  any  of  the 
wives  of  these  tradesmen,  even  in  the 
•mallest  shops,  without  this  valuable 
appendage.  The  reason  appears  to 
be,  that  money,  or  what  we  should 
call  capital,  from  the  want  of  trade 
and  active  industry,  takes  this  par- 
ticular form,  and  is  thus  stored  up  in 
plate  and  jewels.  Upon  visiting  one 
of  the  mines,  the  countess  saw  an  im- 
mense heap  of  silver  in  ore;  and 
upon  exprewing  her  admiration  at 
the  immense  quantity,  and  at  the 
utter  carelessness  with  which  it  was 
exposed,  she  was  requested  to  help 
herself  to  any  portion  of  it  which  she 
would  be  plewed  to  accept.  Upon 
her  giving  a  smile  as  her  answer,  she 
was  told  that  the  offer  was  less  libe- 
ral than  It  appeared}  for  in  truth 
there  was  such  a  want  of  quicksilver, 
that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  re- 
fine the  ore  and  work  it  up^  and 


that  the  distance  from  the  port  of 
embarkation  was  also  so  great,  and 
the  roads  so  bad,  as  greatly  to  reduce 
the  value  of  silver  in  mere  ore. 
*  Here,'  they  added^  namely,  at  Real 
del  Monte,  '  is  an  English  company, 
who  have  hired  the  mines  and  are 
working  them :  they  liave  made  these 
magnificent  roads,  and  have  brought 
these  costly  engines ;  but  we  are 
afraid  they  will  not  succeed  to  any 
great  extent  in  their  speculation.' 

Another  curious  mark  of  Mexican 
life  very  much  resembles  wliat  we  see 
amongst  the  negroes  in  our  own  West 
India  islands :  the  land  is  so  fertile, 
the  power  of  the  sun  on  vegetation  ' 
is  so  quick  and  great,  and  the  habits 
of  the  people  as  to  diet  are  so  simple 
and  frugal,  that  one  day's  labour  in  the 
week  is  sufficient  to  supply  a  family 
with  all  it  requires.  They  are  con- 
tent, therefore,  with  giving  this  one 
day's  labour,  and  pass  the  other  six 
days  in  amusement  and  idleness  ;  but 
thev  are  still  very  happy,  and  exceed- 
ingly cheerful.  In  the  country  there 
is  no  appearance  of  poverty  what- 
ever; and  even  in  the  cities,  with 
the  exception  of  their  indifferent 
clothing,  there  is  nothing  like  desti- 
tution. Every  one  has  sufficient  to 
eat  and  to  drink  x  and  the  warmth  of 
the  climate  renders  their  moderate 
and  worthless  clothing  sufficient.  The 
wages  of  servants  are  as  high  as  they 
are  in  England ;  a  coachman  has  60/. 
per  year,  a  footman  25/.,  a  cook  SO/., 
and  a  housemaid  10/.  or  12/.  per  year. 
English  coaches  are  very  common,  as 
also  English  saddlery,  harness,  &c.; 
and  nothing  seems  wanting  to  extend 
English  commerce,  but  more  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  English  mer- 
chants as  to  tne  habits  of  the  people. 
In  1840  the  countess  states  that  there 
were  not  more  than  twelve  English 
merchants  resident  in  Mexico  ;  all  of 
them  prosperous,  and,  in  despite  of 
their  anti-social  manners,  very  much 
respected.  There  was  a  more  nu- 
merous supply  of  Frenchmen,  •  but 
nearly  all  of  them  (says  the  countess), 
of  a  very  disreputable  class ;  artistes, 
modestes,  music  and  dancing-masters. 
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figurantes,  milliners,  haberdashers,  and 
sellers  of  some  trumpery  or  other ;  all 
of  them  in  very  low  estimation,  from 
their  reputed  manners,  and  their 
total  want  of  all  religious  and  moral 
habits.  For  though  the  Mexicans 
are  idle  and  fond  of  pleasure,  they 
still  retain  the  ancient  Spanish  deco- 
rum, and  a  very  strong  feeling  for  the 
Roman  catholic  church.  The  churches 
are  at  least  as  well  attended  as  the 
theatres  ;  and  the  buffoonery  of 
actors  is  restrained,  by  public  feeling, 
from  passing  into  any  tiling  profane 
or  indecent.* 

The  third  feature  in  the  Mexican 
'  character,  with  which  we  shall  con- 
clude, is  the  humanity  and  kindly 
feeling  of  all  classes  i  which  operates 
so  favourably  upon  their  frequent 
revolutions,  that  these  outbreaks  are 
scarcely  ever  attended  with  any  san- 
guinary excesses.  The  president  of 
the  year  is  generally  surprised  and 
taken  in  his  palace  by  some  mu- 
tinous regiment,  led  on  by  his 
rival;  he  either  capitulates,  or  is 
allowed  to  make  his  escape,  and 
tlie  new  revolutionary  leader  is  in- 
stalled president  in  his  place.  The 
ex-president  then  retires  to  one  of 
the  provinces,  collects  a  new  force, 
and  attacks  his  rival  in  turn.  Per- 
haps one  battle  is  fought,  a  dozen  or 
more  are  killed  in  the  conflict,  and 
here  the  matter  ends.  Executions 
bjT  courts  martial,  or  by  revolutionary 
tribunals,  are  almost  unknown ;  and 
the  punishment  of  Iturbide,  whose 
private  character  was  very  respectable, 
k,  at  twenty  years'  distance,  re^rded 
as  an  act  of  extraordinary  severity. 

Babbaoe's  Calculating  Engine, 
1822.— It  lias  been  the  fortune  of 
Mr.  Babbaffe,  who  sits  in  Newton*s 
Lucasian  cliair,  to  surround  liimself 
with  fame  of  a  more  popular  kind 
than  that  of  his  great  predecessor,  by 
the  project  of  a  calculating  eneine ; 
being  an  attempt  to  reduce  arittime- 
tic  to  the  dominion  of  mechanism,  to 
substitute  an  automaton  for  a  compo- 
sitor, and  to  throw  the  power  of 
thought  into  wheel-work.  To  bring 
the  possibility  of  such  a  work  within 
the  compass  of  general  belief  was  no 


easy  task  ;  but  as  mathematical  men, 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciple upon  wliich   it  was   founded, 
were  convinced  of  its  practicability, 
the  British  ^vemment,  advised  by  the 
Rojral  Society  and  a   committee  of 
eminent  engfaeers,     determined  on 
constructing  the  projected  medianism 
at  tlie  cost  of  the  nation,  and  to  hold 
it  as  national  property.      Tlie  ma- 
chine is  yet  in  its  progress  towards 
completion  ;  and  its  iD<^ciilable  uti- 
lity in  the  production  of  numerical 
tables,  accurate  in  every  copy,  with 
facility  and  cheapness,  can  only  be 
estimated  by  those  whose  employ- 
ments are  connected  with  the  various 
sciences,  and  above  all  with  naviga- 
tion and  astronomy.     Almost  every 
department  too  of  the  useful  arts, 
and  commerce  in  all  its  relations,  de- 
pends for  its  full  exercise  on  certain 
tables,  such  as  have  been  calculated 
and  printed  from  tlie  earliest  periods 
of  human  civilization  to  the  present 
time,  in  all  countries ;  whether  tables 
of  multiplication  (especially  what  are 
termed  tables  of  powers^  in  which  a 
number  is  multiplied  by  itself  suc- 
cessively), of  the  squares  and  square 
roots,  and  of  the  cubes  and  cube  roots 
of  numbers,  geometrictd  and  trigono- 
metrical tables,  with  Uieir  endless  va- 
rieties of  natural  sines,  co-sines,  tan- 
gents, secants,  togetiier  with  tables  of 
the  higher  powers  of  these  immediate 
functions,  and  tables  of  logarithms. 
Then  again  tables  of  interest,  dis- 
count, and  exchange ;   tables  of  an- 
nuities, and  others  necessary  in  life- 
insurances  ;  and  tables  of  rates  of 
various  kinds,  necessaiy  in  general 
commerce.    Without  the  aid  of  ac- 
curately calculated  tables,  some  of 
them    exclusively  astronomical,   no 
ship  could  pursue  her  course  on  tlie 
ocean  without  danger  of  wreck,— ta- 
bles of  the  sun's  position  of  centre, 
of  his  right  ascension  and  declination 
— of  the  moon*s  place  for  eveiy  hour, 
together  with  her  change  of dechnatioo 
for  every  ten  minutes ;  and  the  same 
as  respects  the  planets  and  fixed  stars. 
MuRDEB  OF  Miu  Weabb,  1828.— 
Few  domestic  events  liave  made  a    ; 
greater  impression  for  the  time  on    I 
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the  public  mind  than  this  murder  in 
1823,  and  the  case  of  Mr.  Fauntleroy, 
in  the  following  year.  The  body  of 
a  professed  gambler,  named  Weare, 
was  found  in  a  pond  near  Elstree, 
Herts»  with  marks  of  violence  upon 
it;  and  as  the  person  in  question 
had  recently  won  a  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney from  one  of  his  own  fraternity, 
named  Thurtell,  the  latter  was  ar- 
raigned for  the  mnrder,  and  after  one 
of  the  most  interesting  trials  on  record 
before  Mr.  Justice  Park,  was  found 
guilty  and  executed.  It  was  clearly, 
though  principally  with  circumstantial 
evidence,  shown,  that  Thurtell  had 
villanously  decoyed  his  friend  into 
Gilfs-hill-Iane,  a  solitary  place  in  the 
parish  of  Aldenham,  ana  there  assassi- 
nated him. 

Spanish  South  Amebic  a  imde- 
PsirnBNT,  1824.  —  From  what  has 
been  said  of  Brazil,  it  will  be  easily 
understood  how  these  colonies  could 
one  by  one  assert  their  freedom. 
Hie  Caraccas  in  1810,  and  Venezuela 
in  1811  (now  portions  of  Columbia), 
led  the  way;  and  various  contests 
arose  in  the  respective  states,  before 
the  form  of  government  could  be 
settled. .  Bolivar,  an  active  general, 
settled  the  division  of  Columbia,  and 
was  named  dictator :  he  also  liberated 
Pebu,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Incas, 
and  the  people  have  called  Upper 
Peru  '  Bolivia,'  in  his  honour.  [The 
coast  of  Peru  is  covered  with  a 
substance  called  guano,  now  disco- 
vered to  be  the  excrement  of  sea 
birds.  Without  the  use  of  it  as  ma- 
nure, no  produce,  where  the  soil  is 
volcanic  or  sandy,  could  be  raised. 
So  careful  for  man,  so  bountiful  is 
Divine  Providence  I j  Chili  is  the 
third  important  republic,  containing 
valuable  gold  and  copper  mines  in  its 
long  and  narrow  tract  of  land ;  and 
La  Plata  the  fourth,  reaching  nearly 
across  the  continent,  from  the  Andes 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  having  consider- 
able plainf,  called  pampas,  covered 
with  luxuriant  herbage,  on  which 
vast  herds  of  cattle  are  continually 
grazing.  La  Plata  was  first  disco- 
vered by  Joao  de  Solis,  a  Portuguese, 


1515 ;  and  its  name  was  given  it  by 
a  subsequent  navigator,  Gabato,  who 
supposed  the  silver  plate  brought  to 
him  in  quantities  at  the  port,  to  be 
from  the  mines  of  the  country,  though 
it  was  from  Peru.  La  Plata  is  now 
called  by  diplomatists  '  The  Argen- 
tine Republic'  The  Guachos,  of 
Spanish  origin,  and  a  few  tribes  of 
Indians,  are  the  only  inhabitants  of 
the  pampas.  They  subsist  exclu- 
sively by  hunting  and  scorn-  the 
comforts  of  civilization.  The  Guacho, 
fiir  too  proud  to  labour,  thinks  him- 
self bom  to  roam  hb  country  carried 
by  the  swiftest  steeds,  and  displays 
his  prowess  in  conflicts  with  the  lion 
and  other  beasts  of  the  forest.  Cn^ 
died  in  a  bullock's  hide,  his  earliest 
plaything  is  a  knife;  and  at  four 
years,  hb  glory  is  the  saddle.  Inured 
to  every  change  and  severity  of  wea* 
ther,  constantly  in  exercise,  and  living 
upon  beef  and  water,  he  grows  to 
manhood  with  a  frame  of  iron.  Sir 
Francis  Head,  who  tried  the  Guacho's 
life,  at  length  rode  lod  miles  in  14 
hours  without  any  important  fatigue. 
'  The  traveller  of  tlie  pampas,'  says 
sir  Francis, '  must  throw  himself  com- 
pletely on  the  feeble  resources  of  the 
country,  and  live  on  little  else  than 
beef  and  water.  When  I  first  crossed 
them,  I  went  with  a  carriage;  and 
though  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
riding  all  my  life,  I  could  not  at  all 
ride  with  the  peons.  Having  gallop- 
ed for  ^ve  or  six  hours,  I  was  obliged 
to  get  into  the  vehicle ;  but  after  I 
liad  been  riding  for  three  or  four 
months,  I  found  myself  in  a  condi- 
tion, which  I  can  only  describe  by 
saying,  that  I  felt  as  if  no  exertion 
could  kill  me.'  The  geological  pecu- 
liarities of  the  pampas  are  worthy 
note ;  being  plains  which  have  evi- 
dently been  brought  up  from  the  sea. 
Like  the  plains  of  Patagonia,  having 
the  same  origin,  they  are  still  covered 
with  recent  marine  shells ;  to  account 
for  which  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to 
what  modern  geology  advances  as  a 
truth.  Certain  spaces  on  the  globe 
liave  been  alternately  sea,  then  land 
—then  estuary— then  sea  again-^and 
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onoQ  more  habitable  land  i  having  re* 
roained  in  each  of  these  states  for 
considerable  periods.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  evidence,  from  hu- 
man experience,  of  a  lowering  of  the 
sea's  level  in  any  region.  The  wa^ 
ters  of  the  ocean  cannot  sink  in  one 
place,  without  their  level  being  d^ 
pressed  eveiywhere  throughout  the 
globe.  In  those  seas  where  circular 
coral  islands  abound,  there  is  a  slow 
and  continued  sinking  of  the  subma- 
rine mountains  on  which  these  masses 
of  coral  are  based;  while  in  other 
areas  of  the  South  Sea,  where  coral 
is  found  above  the  sea  level,  and  in 
inland  situations,  and  where  there 
are  no  circular  or  barrier  reeA,  the 
land  is  on  the  rise.  *  It  would  re- 
quire,* says  Mr.  Lyell,  '  a  volume  to 
explain  the  various  phenomena  which 
eonflrm  the  reality  of  movements  of 
land,  whether  of  elevation  or  depres- 
sion, whether  accompanied  by  earth- 
quakes, or  accomplished  slowly,  and 
without  local  disturbance.'  Paba- 
OUAY,  the  fifth  state,  was  till  recently 
despotically  ruled  by  one  Dr.  Francia, 
of  whom  extraordinary  tales  have  been 
told.  This  singular  personage,  who 
reigned  with  more  despotic  tyranny 
than  Eastern  sultans,  cutting  offheacu 
at  pleasure,  and  without  question, 
was  of  French  parentage.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law  at  Cordova ; 
and  when  Paraguay  had  established 
its  independence  (against  Buenos 
Ayres  especially),  a  triumvirate  go- 
vernment was  established,  of  which 
don  Caspar  de  Francia  was  secretary. 
The  form  of  rule  being  soon  made 
consular,  Francia  and  £>n  Fulgen^io 
Yegros  were  chosen  consuls  for  one 
year  ;  and  the  new  officers  took  their 
posts  in  the  senate-house,  where  two 
curule  chairs  had  been  provided,  re- 
spectively inscribed  with  the  names 
of  CsBsar  and  Pompey.  Francia  at 
once  sat  down  upon  Caesar,  leaving 
Pompey  to  Yegros  i  and  having  thus 
obtained  one-half  the  power  he  aimed 
at,  he  was  not  long  ere  he  secured 
the  other,  and  was  elected  sole  dicta- 
tor of  the  pepublic  of  Paraguay.  His 
nomination  in  the  first  instance  was 


for  three  years ;  but  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  he  took  care  to  have 
hb  power  confirmed  for  life.  Stern 
as  Francia^  swa^r  has  been,  the  coun- 
try subjected  to  it  has  escaped  there- 
by a  thousand  evils  to  which  the  other 
Spanish  colonies  have  been  exposed 
during  the  same  period  ;  and  on  the 
deatl)  of  the  dictator,  1840,  at  the  age 
of  82,  it  was  observable  that  Para- 
guay had  made  more  progress  in  tr/* 
tUngdoum,  than  any  of  the  otlier  Spa- 
nish revolted  provinces  of  South  Ame- 
rica. UauouAY  is  a  petty  indepen- 
dent state,  near  to  Paraguay  and 
Buenos  Ayres ;  and  its  first  presi- 
dent, general  Riveira,  died  Sept. 
1841.  Guiana,  on  the  south-east 
coasti  is  divided  among  the  English, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  French;  and 
Patagonia,  in  the  south,  is  inhabited  , 
by  aboriginal  tribes,  remarkably  tall 
and  strong  in  person.  TaaaA  del 
FuBoo,  an  island  at  the  southern 
point  of  South  America,  separated 
by  the  Strait  of  Magellan  from  the 
main  continent,  is  well  known  as  the 
land  of  storms.  Few  ships  have  ever 
passed  it  without  observing  the  forked 
lightning  playing  upon  its  cliflb,  and 
hearing  the  most  terrific  thundera 
roll.  For  centuries  the  spot  was  be- 
lieved to  be  uninhabited,  or  possessed 
by  a  scanty  people  of  squalid  and 
dwarfish  appearance  ^  but  in  1827, 
captain  Fitzrov  brought  four  of  the 
natives  to  England,  youtlis  of  a  good 
height  and  shape,  educated  them  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  (one  bavins 
died  of  the  small-pox)  carried  back 
the  three  to  the  island,  1830.  Tlie 
issue  was  apparently  disastrous  to 
the  cultivated  trio;  who  were  dis- 
owned by  their  ignorant  parents,  re- 
garded as  altered  by  the  wicked  white 
men  to  devils,  and  threatened  with 
destruction.  The  Spanish  colon v  of 
Mexico,  in  North  America,  revolted 
with  its  southern  neighbours ;  and  in 
1822,  an  enterprising  leader,  named 
Iturbide,  was  electM  emperor.  A 
counter-revolution,  however,  expelled 
him,  and  he  was  shot  on  landing  (9ee 
p.  275)  at  Soto  la  Marina.  Mexico 
IS  now  a  federative  republic ;  and 
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GuATiiCALA,  north  of  Darien,  hat 
lepanted  horn  it,  and  assumed  the 
tide  of  Central  America  i  while  the 
small  province  of  Yucatan  has  (1841) 
in  like  manner  divided  from  it,  and 
pabKahed  its  declaration  of  rights 
and  independence.  Tbxas,  another 
Mexican  district,  has  also  recently 
asserted  its  Independence  as  a  re- 
public 

The  constant  revolutions  in  these 
sdf«mancipated  states,  some  of  them 
having  changed  their  governments 
six  times  in  a  year,  afbrd  memo* 
rable  examples  of  the  practical  work<« 
ing  of  the  principles  of  liberalism 
and  anarchy.  Most  of  them,  pro- 
claiming their  indifference  to  reli- 
gion, oiler  willingly  to  receive  the 
traitors  and  felonious  refugees  of 
eveiy  other  state  in  the  world.  They 
consequently  exhibit  the  spectacle 
of  countries,  possessing  the  finest  cli- 
mates, and  abounding  in  all  natural 
resources,  rendered  uninliabitable  by 
civilised  man.  There  is  protection 
neither  for  person  nor  property.  No 
man  can  travel  in  safety,  or  even  re- 
main in  his  house  with  any  security  i 
the  respective  states  being  covered 
with  robbers,  and  the  ruffians  and 
brigands  of  the  two  ever-contending 
parties  in  each,  making  night  attaclu 
upon  the  dwdlings  of  one  another. 
All  lucrative  trade  with  such  coun- 
tries is  out  of  the  question  i  there  is 
no  law  to  enforce  the  pajrment  of 
debts  and  fulfilment  of  contracts.  It 
is  perhaps  another  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  trade  (18^1)  throughout  Eu- 
rope, tliat  the  South  American  market 
is  also  shut  against  us  as  well  as  the 
North :  the  latter  will  most  likely  be 
but  a  temporaiy  suspension,  since 
its  ovm  state  of  monetary  afihirs  is 
the  cause;  but  the  former  is  the 
sheer  consequence  of  anarchy,  to 
which  no  termination  can  for  years 
be  hoped. 

Exrxnmoir  to  thb  Nokth  Polk, 
1824. — Various  attempts  have  been 
xoade  fo  discover  whether  or  not  a 
north-west  passage  exists  from  tlie 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  the 
earliest  in  1607 ;  but  the  first  expe- 


dition fitted  out  by  our  government 
was  that  of  1778,  conducted  by  cap- 
tain Phipps.  As  no  success  had  at- 
tended any,  the  matter  was  aban- 
doned for  nearly  half  a  centur}*;  when 
in  1818,  two  parties  were  sent  out, 
one  under  captain  John  Ross,  and 
the  other  under  captain  Buchan, 
which  were  alike  unproductive  of 
the  desired  information.  Captain 
Parry  next  ventured  upon  similar 
expeditions,  1819, 1821, and  1824.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  neither  of 
these  voyages  was  attended  with  bet- 
ter success.  Captain  (subsequently 
sir  William  Edward)  Parry,  in  1824, 
was  in  the  Hecla,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Fury,  commanded  by  lieute- 
nant Hoppner.  By  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember the  ships  1^  got  to  the  en- 
trance of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  in 
the  ftill  hopes  of  a  secure  winter- 
harbour,  ana  of  a  successfVil  progress 
in  the  sprinj;.  Tlie  winter  was  now 
fiist  setting  in ;  and  on  reaching  Fort 
Bower,  the  vessels  became  surrounded 
with  what  is  termed  young  ice.  The 
winter  was  a  mild  one  for  these  arctic 
regions,  the  thermometer  never  ex- 
ceeding forty-four  degrees  below  zeros 
whereas  in  the  captain's  first  voyage, 
it  was  at  fifty-five.  Reading,  music, 
and  plays,  formed  the  chief  in-door 
amusements,  and  a  masquerade  was 
got  up  once  a  fortnight,  on  board 
one  or  other  of  the  ships :  in  the 
day,  bear-hunting  kept  tne  men  in 
exercise,  while  grouse  were  so  abun- 
dant, as  to  ffive  plenty  of  sport  to  the 
officers,  and  food  to  the  men.  Dur* 
ing  this  period,  the  title  of  a  news- 
paper could  be  barely  read  at  noon- 
day on  deck,  so  dense  and  gloomy 
was  the  atmosphere;  but  as  the 
spring  of  1825  advanced,  the  light  so 
much  increased  as  to  allow  of  excur- 
sions in  every  direction,  during  which 
very  curious  specimens  of  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  productions 
were  collected.  The  summer  benin 
on  the  6th  of  June,  and  the  Ice 
tliawed  sufficiently  to  enable  the  ves- 
sels to  leave  Fort  Bower  ;  but  in  at^ 
tempting  to  explore  the  coast  in  a 
soutliward  direction,  the  Fury  was 
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destroyed  by  an  ice-berg,  so  that  the 
Hecla  made  the  best  of  her  way  to 
England,  with  the  crews  of  both 
ships.  On  the  subject  of  magnetic 
attraction,  some  valuable  discoveries 
were  made  in  this  expedition ;  and  it 
was  satisfactorily  proved  that,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  heat  which 
the  human  body  had  by  various  means 
acquired  ^especially  by  the  warm- 
batli},  the  longer  it  could  remain  ex- 
posed to  the  severity  of  cold  without 
injury.  Amongst  a  multitude  of 
observations  connected  with  natural 
phtlosophy,  the  vast  celerity  with 
which  sound  travels  in  these  regions 
may  be  noticed ;  the  ordinary  pitch 
of  the  human  voice  being  often  dis- 
tinctly heard  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  die  speaker. 

Execution  of  Ma.  FAUNTLBaoT, 
1824. — He  was  a  member  of  a  bank- 
ing-house in  London,  and  had  com- 
mitted forgeries  to  a  vast  extent  on 
the  bank  of  England.  The  public 
appeared  to  take  an  unusual  interest 
in  nis  case ;  and  perlmps  his  resigned 
demeanour  throughout  his  trial,  and 
during  the  awful  preparations  for  his 
ignominious  death,  6ccasioned  a  feel- 
ing towards  him,  which,  in  a  great 
commercial  countr^^,  could  scarcely 
be  indulged  without  injury  to  thecom- 
munity.  Fauntleroy  found  himself 
a  partner  in  an  insolvent  banking- 
house,  and  resolved  to  prevent  its 
fell ;  but  he  did  not  see  that  the 
honest  would  have  answered  his  pur- 
pose better  than  an  opposite  course. 
He  was  well  educated,  and  moreover 
was  not  driven  by  hunger  and  naked- 
ness to  the  commission  of  crime  ;  but 
was  tempted  to  it  by  pride,  and  a 
false  notion  of  station.  All  will  do 
well,  and  the  young  more  especiallv, 
to  bear  in  mind  one  of  the  last  ob- 
servations of  this  unliappy  man.  '  It 
was  natural  for  me,*  said  he, '  to  wish 
to  pass  through  life  with  credit,  and 
to  maintain  the  position  of  my  father ; 
but  I  sought  the  honour  of  men,  and 
a  poor,  unsatisfactory  bauble  it  is. 
To  acquire  estimation  and  reputa- 
tion here,  we  must  become  subser- 
vient, and  conform  to  a  world  wholly 


made  up  of  error.  The  pride  of 
winning  a  few  little  months'  esteem 
from  mortals  has  overthrown  me.' 

Death  of  the  Kino  and  Queen 
OF  THE  Sandwich  IsLsa,  1824.— In 
the  summer  of  this  year  these  per- 
sonages arrived  io  England  from 
Owhyhee,  accompanied  by  many  se- 
mi-barbaric official  characters,  and 
were  greatly  delighted  with  all  they 
saw  in  London.  Before,  however, 
they  could  be  presented  at  court, 
both  the  king-and  queen  were  seized 
with  measles ;  and  death  soon  put  a 
period  to  their  existence.  Their  re- 
mains, after  lying  some  time  in  St. 
Martin's  church,  were  sent  back  for 
interment  to  their  native  land. 

New  London  BainoB. — This  fine 
edifice  was  commenced  1824,  Mr. 
Rennie  being  tlie  architect.  The 
contract  for  building  was  506,0001, 
not  to  include  the  formation  of  arched 
approaches,  nor  the  expense  of  re- 
moving the  old  bridge ;  and  the  work 
was  completed  and  opened  to  the 
public  by  king  William,  August  I, 
18.31.  The  bridge  is  of  Hay  tor  gra- 
nite, and  has  five  noble  arches. 

Final  Cession  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  to  the  Bbitish  CaowN,  1825. 
—We  have  in  vol.  i.  p.  652,  given 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  histoir  of  this 
isle  of  the  Irish  sea,  the  Mona  of 
the  Greeks,  so  called  from  its  insu- 
lated situation,  monot.  It  lies  nearly 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  coasts ;  the  space  from 
Douglas  to  Liverpool  being  sixty 
miles,  and  that  from  the  Calf  of  Man 
(as  an  islet  at  the  south  of  Man  is 
called)  to  Dublin,  also  sixty.  The 
population  is  about  45,000.  The 
isle  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  vary- 
ing from  eight  to  twelve  in  breadth ; 
and  about  eighty  in  circumference. 
The  civil  government  is  vested  in  a 
governor  for  tlie  crown,  lieutenant- 
governor,  a  council  of  ten  principal 
officers,  and  the  house  of  Keys,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  constitutionai 
representatives  of  the  people»i  these 
estates  together  forming  the  court  of 
Tynwald,  by  which  all  public  lavrs 
are  enacted  and  promulgated.    The 
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tvrmtj-four  members  of  the  Keys  are 
the  principal  proprietors  of  land ; 
and  toetr  house  is  supposed  to  have 
obtained  its  name  from  interpreting 
in  all  cases  the  common  law ;  and  to 
it  lies  an  appeal  from  the  inferior 
law-courts,  and  in  all  cases  of  dis- 
puted tiUes  to  landed  property,  and 
then  only  to  the  king  in  council. 
The  tliree  estates  may  enact,  abolish, 
or  revive,  all  insular  laws ;  but  be- 
fore they  can  be  enforced,  they  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  king,  and  pro- 
claimed in    the  Manx  and  English 
langiiaces  in  presence  of  the  people 
assembled  at  the  Tynwald  hill.     The 
two  deemsters  are  officers  of  venr 
extensive  jurisdiction,  and  of  hich 
authority,  being  chief  justices  of  the 
island;  the  one  presiding  over  the 
Dortbem  part,  keeps  his  courts  at 
Ramsey ;   and  the  other  over  the 
southern  division,  at  Doug^.    The 
laws  of  Man  still  retain  much  of 
their  ancient  peculiarity  of  charac- 
ter, though  modified  by  occasional  acts 
of  Tynwald,  and  in  some  respects  ren- 
dered more  in  unison  with  those  of 
England.    The  common  law  was  for- 
merlv  administered  by  the  deemsters 
and  keys  ;  who,  under  the  lord  pro- 
prietor, governed  the  island  by  a  *  jus 
Don  scriptum,'  committed  to  their 
loyalty  and  fidelity  as  a  sacred  trust, 
and  by  them  orally  communicated  to 
posterity.     Hence  tlie  Manks,  from 
the  remotest  period  of  antiquity,  de- 
signated their  common  law  by  the 
name  of  *  Breast  Laws  {  from  their 
being  deposited  in  the  breasts  of  the 
deemsters  and  keys,  and  only  on  im- 
portant occasions    divulged  to  the 
people.    By  an  act  of  Tynwald,  in 
1777,  and  subsequently,  by  the  57th 
of  George  III.,  the  code  now  in  ge- 
neral use  was  revised ;  the  institu- 
tion of  the  grand  jury  differing  from 
that  of  England  only  in  the   addi- 
tional benefit  of  receiving  evidence 
on  the  part  of  the  accused,  which 
enables  them  with  more  certainty  to 
decide  upon  the  finding  of  a  bill. 

The  feudal  tenure  by  which  the 
tenants  held  their  land  in  villainage, 
at  the  absolute  will  of  the  king  of 


Man,  or  lord-proprietor  of  the  soil, 
in  process  of  time  gave  way  to  a  more 
liberal  tenure,  called  '  holding  by  the 
straw,'  similar  to  the  ancient  tenure 
of  the  verge  in  England.  At  length 
the  tenants  became  not  only  ascrip- 
titious  to  the  soil,  but  acauired  per- 
manent estates  in  land,  oescendible 
from  ancestor  to  heir  in  the  nature  of 
free  socage.  But  there  are  no  sta- 
tutes declaratOTy  of  the  settled  mode 
of  descent,  or  of  the  alienation  of 
lands,  prior  to  the  act  of  Tynwald, 
1645  ;  but  all  statutes  concerning 
lands  gave  way  to  the  celebrated 
'  Act  of  Settlement,'  which  is  em- 
nhatically  designated  the  *  Manks' 
Magna  Uharta,'  in  the  year  1704. 
By  this  act,  the  purchaser  of  a  farm, 
or  other  real  property,  may  alienate 
or  devise  his  estate ;  and  by  the  com- 
mon law,  such  property,  afler  one 
descent  firom  the  purchaser,  becomes 
an  absolute  estate  of  inheritance, 
passing  by  customary  descent. 

The  military  establishment  of  the 
island  consists  generally,  of  one  or 
two  companies  of  regular  troops  de- 
tached from  regiments  in  England, 
stationed  at  Castletown,  for  manning 
the  garrisons,  and  for  the  defence  of 
the  coast,  under  command  of  the 
governor.  Each  of  the  parishes  fur- 
nishes four  men  on  horseback,  armed 
with  a  sabre  and  a  pike,  under  a  cap- 
tain appointed  by  the  governor, 
called  tne  captain  of  the  parish ;  with 

Cowers  similar  to  those  of  the  high- 
ailifls  of  the  four  towns,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace.  The  four 
towns  are  Castletown,  Douglas,  Peel, 
and  Ramsey ;  and  of  these,  Douglas 
is  by  fisir  the  largest,  most  populous, 
and  most  commercial,  containing 
7000  inhabitants. 

The  see  of  Man  was  originally  es- 
tablished in  the  niuth  century,  bv 
pope  Gregory  IV.,  in  the  small  vit 
lage  of  Sodor,  in  lona,  or  St.  Co- 
lumb*s  isle,  corruptly  called  loolm- 
kill,  a  small  island  of  the  Hebrides. 
In  1098,  Magnus,  king  of  Norway, 
having  by  conquest  obtained  posses- 
sion of  those  islands,  and  of  the  isle 
of  Man,  united  them  under  one  hi- 
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shop  I  under  whcie  jurlfldlction  they 
continued  till  18dd»  when  the  £d9> 
lish  took  poflseflsion  of  the  isle  of 
Man.  Since  that  period,  though  the 
bishop  has  maintained  no  claim  to 
the  see  of  Sodor,  he  has  retained  the 
ancient  title  of  '  Sodor  and  Man  ;* 
and  he  enjoys  all  the  dignities  and 
spiritual  rights  of  other  bishops,  with 
the  exception  of  haTing  a  Tote  in  the 
house  of  peers»  in  whi<£»  by  courtesy 
only,  he  has  a  seat,  the  see  not  being 
a  barony.  The  ecclesiastical  gOTem- 
ment  is  vested  in  a  bishop,  (under 
the  archbishop  of  York),  archdeacon, 
two  vicar»^neral»  an  episcopal  re^ 
mstrar,  and  three  other  officers. 
The  total  average  annual  income  of 
benefices  in  Man  is  6797/.  gross,  and 
8625/.  net  i  and  the  amount  of  sti- 
pends paid  annually  to  cumtes  is 
Sll/.  The  annual  value  of  the  hi* 
shopric  is  somewhat  over  8000A  i  and 
it  was  recently  proposed,  during  the 
whig  administration,  to  merge  it  in 
one  of  the  English  sees.  The  ar- 
rangement, however,  was  happily 
abandoned,  and  so  ill  a  compliment 
to  the  memory  of  bishop  Wilson, 
and  its  other  excellent  prelates,  avoid* 
ed.  The  service  in  the  churches  of 
its  seventeen  parishes  is  performed 
alternately  in  the  Manx  and  English 
languages. 

The  prevailing  mode  of  agriculture 
in  Man  is  to  crop  succeisively  with 
potatoes  or  turnips,  barley,  clover, 
oats  or  i^wheat,  and  peas.  Barley 
and  oats  are  more  grown  than  other 
grain  ;  turnips  are  most  abundant,  so 
are  flax,  and  all  sorts  of  j^rapes.  The 
native  breed  of  sheep  is  very  small 
and  hardy  i  the  mutton  is  excellent, 
but  the  wool  b  of  an  indiflfbrent  qua* 
lity.  In  the  lowlands,  a  larger  breed 
has  been  introduced)  besides  which 
there  is  another,  called  Laughton, 
having  wool  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
highly  esteemed  in  the  manufacture 
of  cloth.  The  native  breed  of  horses 
is  of  a  small  kind,  but  hardy  and 
useful ;  that  of  horned  cattle  has  de* 
generated  from  neglect,  but  the  far> 
mers  have  lately  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove it  by  the  introduction  of  the 


Dunlop  and  •hort4iomed  oafttle. 
The  operations  of  husbandry  are 
frequently  retarded,  and  the  agricul- 
ture somewhat  injured,  by  the  her- 
ring*fishery,  in  which  so  many  men 
are  employed  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  The  land  is  chiefly  divided 
into  fiurms  containing  from  50  to  S200 
acres  i  and  the  enclosures  are  mostly 
from  4  to  10  acres  in  extent. 

The  lead  and  copper  mines  are  ex- 
tensive ;  and  the  lead  ore  yields  from 
60  to  SOO  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 
There  are  also  quarries  of  limestone 
and  slate,  especmlly  of  a  toiiffh  clay 
slate,  which  is  raised  in  larpe  blocka, 
that  are  occasionally  subsututed  for 
timber,  and  used  as  gate*posti»  small 
bridges,  and  other  purposes.     The 
hemn^fishery  employs   about   800 
boats  from  July  to  November ;  and 
the  number  offish  cured  avemgea 
from  8,000,000  to  10^000,000  annu* 
ally.    Of  the  race  of  tailless  cats  we 
have  before  spoken*    The  commerce 
of  Man  is  considerable ;  and  the  cu8«> 
toms  received  at  Douglas  annually,  is 
about  84,000i:     With  some  trifling 
exceptions,  the  exportation  is  con- 
fined to  goods  that  are  the  produce 
or   manufacture  of  the   idand,  on 
which  no  export  duty  is  paid;  and 
every  thing  imported  from  England 
is  free  of  customs.    The  manutetu re 
of  sheetine  linen,  towellinff,  sail-cloth, 
and  Back-cloth,  was  introduced  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century^ 
when  flax-mills  were  erected  $  and 
about  the  same  period  the  woollen 
manufacture  was  established.    There 
are  also  extensive  brewerici,  popeN 
mills,  tanneries,  (chiefly  for  the  Manx 
hides  and  skins,)  candle  and  soap 
manufiwtories,   and  various   others, 
which  the  freedom  from  the  excise 
duties  tends  greatly  to  encoumgeb 

The  isle  of  Man  is  naturally  di- 
vided into  two  unequal  parts,  by  a 
mountainous  ridge  readiing  ftom 
North  Barrule  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity, to  South  Barrule  at  the  south- 
ern. It  is  ({eographically  divided 
into  six  sheadings  or  provinces.  The 
rockv  islet  called  the  Calf  of  Man, 
the  largest  of  numeroui  timilnr  de* 
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tached  spots,  is  fire  miles  in  circuoH 
ferenoe  $   and  on  the  western  side^ 
the  diffii  rise  in  perpendicular  masses 
to  the  height  of  400  feet*  whence  are 
fisAhle  the  Welsh,  Scotch^  and  Irish 
mountains.       Man,   from  its  situa* 
tion  directly  in  the  mouth  of  the 
channel,  is  yery  beneficial  to  Britain, 
by  leflsenins  the  force  of  the  tides  i 
which  would  otherwise  break  with 
ikr  greater  violence  upon  the  latter 
than  they  do  at  present     It  is  fre- 
quently exposed  to  very  hi^h  winds ; 
and  at  other  times  to  mists.    The 
soil  towards  the  north  is  dry  and 
saody,  and   therefore   unfertile,  but 
not  unimprovable;    the  mountains, 
which    include    nearly    two-thirds 
of  the  island,  are  bleak  and  barren, 
yet  afford  excellent  peat,  and  contain 
several  kinds  of  metal.    They  main- 
tain also  a  kind  of  small  swine,  called 
purrs,  which  are  esteemed  excellent 
pork.    In  the  valleys  there  is  as  good 
pasture,  hay,  and  corn,  as  in  any  of 
our  northern   counties;     and   the 
southern  part  of  the  island  is  as  fine 
soil  as  cAn  be  wished.  The  Manks  have 
rabbits  and  hares  very  fat  and  fine ; 
tame  and  wild  fowl  in  great  plenty  i 
and  in  their  high  mountains  they 
have  one  aery  of  eagles,  and  two  of 
excellent  hawks.    Their  rivulets  fuN 
nisb  them  with  salmon,  trout,  eels, 
and  other  kinds  of  fredh-water  fish  } 
on  their  coasts  are  caught  cod,  turbot, 
ling,  halibut,  all  sorts  of  shell^h, 
and  herrings.    A  judicious  system  of 
turnip  culture  has  recently  oeen  in- 
ttaduced  into  the  Calf,  which  will 
soon  make  this  desolate  spot  produce 
tive.    The  Calf  is  at  present  inha- 
bited alone  by  the  manager  of  the 
light'house  constructed  thereon,  who 
farms  the  land  as  well  as  he  can. 
The  islet  abouncu  at  one  time  of  the 
year  with  puffins,  and  also  with  a  spe- 
cies of  ducks  and  drakes,  by  the  Eng^ 
lish  called  barnacles,  and  by  the  Scots 
Soland  seese. 

The  Manx  language  is  the  old  Bri- 
tish, mingled  with  Norse,  or  Norwe- 
gian, and  modern  English.  Man 
abounds  in  Danish  remains.  The 
various  tumuli,  barrows,  weapons, 
coins,  and  Runic  characters,  afford 


clear  evidence  of  the  connexion  whidi 
the  northmen  had  vrith  this  island. 
Some  Druidical  temples  have  been 
discovered.  The  venerable  remains 
of  Rushen  Abbey,  which  belonged  to 
the  Cistercian  order,  and  another 
near  Doughis  for  female  votaries, 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
St.  Bridget,  show  the  influence  of 
the  church  duriuff  the  middle  ages. 
The  tumulus  at  Tynwald  (situated 
near  the  intersection  of  the  hiffh  road 
from  Castletown  to  Ramsay  tnth  thai 
from  Doufflas  to  Peel),  which  is  ap- 
proached by  turf  steps  on  Ute  east, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  trun* 
cated  cone  divided  into  three  stages, 
which  are  raised  about  three  reet 
above  each  other,  and  proportionally 
diminished  both  in  circuit  and  width 
until  they  approach  the  summit,  where 
the  king  or  Man  formerly  sat  on 
solemn  occasions*  The  local  laws  of 
the  island  still  continue  to  be  read 
and  promulgated  here  annually  be» 
fore  the  governor,  deemster^  keyi» 
council,  and  various  officers  of  state } 
a|id  divine  service  concludes  the  so* 
lemnities  of  the  day. 

The  duke  of  Athol,  in  the  sale  of 
his  rights,  170d,  for  70,000/.  to  tlie 
crown,  was  still  allowed  to  retain  so 
many  privileges  (such  as  all  the  ec- 
clesiastical patronage,  treasure-trove, 
&C.X  that  a  final  purchase  of  such 
immunities  was  made  by  the  ffo- 
vernment,  1825.  The  isle  since  that 
period  (with  the  exception  of  its 
internal  management  and  system  of 
judicature)  has  been  subject,  like 
any  other  of  its  provinces,  to  Great 
Britain.  The  inhabitants  of  Man, 
though  far  from  being  unmixed,  were^ 
perhaps  till  within  the  course  of  the 
present  century,  more  so  than  any 
other  under  the  dominion  of  the 
English  crown,  to  which  they  are 
very  proud  of  being  subjecu )  though, 
like  the  inluibitants  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  they  liave  a  peouliarity  of 
manners,  natumlly  resulting  (\rotn  a 
long  enjoyment  of  their  own  consti- 
tution and  customs.  The  Manx 
tongue  is  the  only  one  spoken  by 
the  common  people. 

Malacca  maps  am  English  Sst- 
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TLEMBNT,  1825.— This  colony  is  on 
the  Malay  peninsula,  and  extends 
forty  miles  along  the  shore,  and  thirty 
inwards.  The  Malays  are  descencf- 
ants  of  a  people  who  were  driven 
from  Sumatra,  1252,  soon  after  which 
period  they  built  the  city  of  Malacca ; 
but  the  aborigines  of  the  peninsula 
are  negroes,  with  jet  black  skin  and 
woolly  hair,  like  Africans,  and  some 
of  this  race  still  exist  in  the  moun- 
tains, whither  the  Malays  drove  their 
ancestors  on  landing.  In  1511  the 
Portuguese  drove  the  Malays,  under 
their  sultan  Mohammed  Shah,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  where  he 
founded  the  existing  principality  of 
Jehore ;  and  they  held  possession  of 
what  is  now  called  Malacca  till  1640, 
when  the  Dutch  drove  them  out. 
In  1795  tlie  English  expelled  the 
Dutch,  but  restored  their  conquest 
in  1801,  recovered  it  in  1807,  again 
restored  it  1815,  and  in  1825  re- 
ceived it  in  lieu  of  their  settlements 
at  Sumatra.  The  coast  of  Malacca 
,is  rocky  and  barren,  with  detached 
islets  of  cavernous  rocks,  which  tl|e 
Chinese  formerly  used  as  places 
of  sepulture.  The  interior  is  moun- 
tainous ;  and  the  valleys  which  inter- 
vene are  abundantly  supplied  with 
small  streams.  Mount  Uphir,  4000 
feet  above  the  sea,  appears  to  be  a 
solid  rock  of  granite,  here  and  there 
thinly  covered  with  decayed  vegetable 
soil.  Thp  extreme  point  of  the  pe- 
ninsula is  a  cluster  of  small  islands ; 
the  roadstead  is  safe;  and  in  the 
south-west  monsoon,'vessels  not  draw- 
ing more  than  sixteen  feet  of  water 
are  secure  in  a  harbour  under  tlie  lee 
pf  tlie  fort.  The  Anglo-Chinese  col- 
lege at  Malacca,  established  1818  by 
Drs.  Morrison  and  Milne,  has  been 
eminently  useful  in  educating  the 
Malays,  and  even  many  Chinese 
youths,  in  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  staple  of  Malacca  at 
present  is  tin,  the  mines  of  which  pro- 
duce 250  tons  per  year.  Rice,  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  cocoa,  and 
spices,  all  thrive  remarkably  well, 
and.  will  hereafter  be  a  source  of 
wealth.    Timber  for  ship-building  is 


abundant,  especially  the  murfoon-tree, 
equal  to  teak,  Uaues  and  rattans 
are  exported  in  vast  quantities,  and 
the  camphor-tree  and  nutmeg  are 
eveiywhere  wild.  There  are  also 
gold  mines,  from  which  that  metal 
has  been  obtained  in  singular  purity ; 
but  the  Malays  yet  understand  too 
Uttle  of  mining  to  derive  much  ad- 
vantage from  their  labour.  Malacca, 
as  respects  government,  is  a  depend- 
ency of  Bengal. 

SUPPHESSION    OF    THE    JaNIZ ABIES, 

1825.— The  Turkish  sultan,  Orchan, 
formed  a  body-guard,  1350,  out  of 
tlie  captives  made  during  his  irrup- 
tion into  the  provinces  of  the  Danube; 
giving  them  the  name  ofjeniicheri,  or 
new  soldiers.    In  time,  this  guard  be- 
came an  important  portion  of  the 
Turkish  army,  and  composed  the  only 
regular  and  effective  infantry  of  the 
empire^;  being  increased  in  1800  to 
115,000  men,  by  the  annual  incor- 
poration of  a  stated  portion  of  all 
prisoners  of  war.    The  officers  of  this 
vast  force  had  of  late  years  been  men 
of  wealth  and  enterprise :  Mahmud 
II.  himself  owed  his  throne  to  their 
machinations :  and  that  politic  sultan, 
perceiving  the  influence  of  the  corps 
to  resemble  that  of  the  old  Roman 
prastorian  cohorts,  resolved,  with  the 
advice  of  his  favourite  minister,  Ha- 
let  Effendi,  to  suppress  it  with  all 
speed.     Accordingly,  in  1825,  officers 
from  the  army  of  Mehemet  Ali,  of 
Egypt,    his  ambitious    pacha,  were 
chosen  to  instruct  the  men  in  what 
was  believed  to  be  an  ancient  system 
of  Mohammedan  tactics.     No  oppo- 
sition was  made  at  first  to  the  inno- 
vation; but  the  moment  the  object 
was  apprehended,  the  voice  of  mutiny 
sounded  loud  and  fiercely,  and  a  re- 
belUon  ensued.     The  janizaries  as- 
sembled in  the  square  of  the  Etmai- 
dan,  in  Constantinople,  reversed  their 
soup-kettles  (according  to  their  cus- 
tom in  such  cases),  and  invoking  their 
tutelar  saint,  Hadji  Bektasb,  began 
plundering  the  houses  of  tlieir  ene- 
mies*   But  the  cannoniers  and  guards 
of  the  seraglio  were  prepared:  the 
sultan  himself,  with  the  mufti  and 
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uleflum,  assembled  in  the  mosque  of 
Ahmed,  and  pronounced  an  eternal 
cuise  on  the  corps.  The  sacred  stand- 
ard was  unfurled ;  and  a  genend  at- 
tack on  the  devoted  soldieiy  began. 
Tbe  janizaries,  cooped  up  in  the 
oanow  streets^  were  mown  down  by 
grape-shot ;  and  the  rest  were  de- 
spatched by  the  muskets  and  yatag- 
hans of  their  enemies,  or  burned  in 
their  barracks.  The  issue  was  that 
20,000  fell :  and  Mahmud  was  at 
once  stamped  with  a  character  of 
fearless  and  intrepid  energy.  The 
resolute  moslim  even  went  so  fiur  as 
to  order  the  desecration  of  the  tombs 
of  the  corps.  These  were  always 
distinguished  b^  a  characteristic  tur- 
ban, sculptured  in  marble :  the  turban 
was  struck  off  and  left  on  the  ground, 
where,  half  buried  by  the  long  grass, 
it  was  to  remain  an  imperishable  wit- 
ness of  the  disgrace  of  the  sleeper 
beneath — *  a  disgrace  (observes  Miss 
Pardoe)  whose  depth  of  ignominy 
can  only  be  understood  in  a  country 
where  the  de^  are  objects  of  pecu^ 
bar  veneration.' 

Equalization  of  British  Weights 
AND  MsASURBB,  1826. — Thesctwhich 
effected  this  important  measure,  con- 
stitutes the  imperial  gallon,  whether 
of  beer,  wine^  or  com,  277.274  cubic 
inches ;  and  the  imperial  bushel 
2218.192  cubic  inches.  The  follow- 
ing notes  may  be  fotmd  useful.  A 
cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1000  oz. 
avoirdupois.  The  pound  troy  (for 
gold,  silver,  &c.)  has  12  oz.,  or  6760 
grains.  The  pound  avoirdupois  (for 
meat,  grocery,  and  heavy  goods,  in- 
cluding common  metals)  has  16  oz. 
or  7000  grains,  being  1240  grains 
heavier  tlum  the  pound  troy.  The 
pound  in  apothecaries'  wei^t  is  the 
Kune  as  that  of  troy ;  and  druggists 
mix  their  medicines  by  troy,  but  buv 
and  sell  them  by  avoirdupois.  A 
mile  is  1760  yards ;  and  69^  such 
miles  make  a  degree.  An  acre  con- 
tains 4840  square  yards.  A  firkin  of 
butter,  56  lbs. ;  a  firkin  of  soap,  64  lbs. ; 
a  barrel  of  beer,  36  gallons ;  a  barrel 
of  anchovies,  30  lbs.;  a  barrel  of 
laisins,  112  lbs.;  a  fother  of  lead^ 
VOL.  in. 


2184  lbs. :  a  stone  of  iron,  14  lbs. ; 
a  stone  of  butchers'  meat,  8  lbs. ;  a 
stone  of  glass,  5 lbs.;  a  stone  of 
cheese,  16  lbs. ;  a  gallon  of  sperm 
oil,  9  lbs. ;  a  peck  of  salt,  14  lbs. ;  a 
chest  of  tea  averages  84  lbs  ;  a  bag  of 
rice,  168  lbs. ;  a  sack  of  coals,  224  lbs. ; 
a  ton  of  coals,  10  sacks ;  a  London 
chaldron  of  coals,  12  sacks ;  a  hogs- 
head of  beer,  54  gallons ;  a  butt  of 
beer,  8  hogsheads  ;  a  hogshead  of 
wine,  68  gallons ;  a  pipe  of  wine,  2 
hogsheads ;  a  tun  of  wine,  252  gal- 
lons ;  a  tun  of  oil,  250  gallons.  In 
square  measure,  length  and  breadth 
only  are  considered,  and  the  square 
of  a  number  is  produced  by  multiply- 
ing that  number  into  itself:  thus,  36 
is  a  square  number,  being  produced 
by  multiplying  tlie  number  6  into 
itself.  Square  measure  estimates  all 
kinds  of  superficies,  suck  as  land, 
paving,  tiline.  Cubic  measure  takes 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  A 
cube  number  is  produced  by  multi- 
plying any  number  twice  into  itself: 
tlius,  216  i%  a  cube  number,  and  is 
produced  by  multiplying  the  number 
6  twice  into  itself.  Abstract  Meo/^ 
9wre$ :  an  ounce  avoirdupois,  16 
drams ;  an  ounce  apothecary,  8  drams ; 
a  scruple,  20  grains  ^  a  pint,  16  fluid 
ounces  ;  a  fluid  ounce,  8  fluid  drams ; 
a  fluid  dram,  60  minims,  or  regulated  . 
drops  of  the  apothecary.  The  yard 
being  36  inches,  3  quarters  of  such  a 
yard  make  a  Flemish  ell,  5  an  Eng- 
lish, and  6  a  French  ell ;  a  pole,  5jI 
yards ;  a  furlone,  40  poles ;  a  mile, 
8  furlongs.  A  bushel,  4  pecks;  a 
quarter,  8  bushels ;  a  gross,  12  dozen  ; 
a  great  gross,  144  dozen ;  a  score,  20 
articles ;  a  sreat  hundred,  6  score ; 
a  quire,  24  sheets ;  a  ream,  20  quires ; 
a  printer*s  ream,  21 1  quires ;  a  bun- 
dle, 2  reams ;  a  roll,  12  skins  of 
parchment.  A  hide  (of  land),  in  old 
English  measurement,  was  100  acres ; 
and  5  hides  made  a  knight's  fee : 
there  were  243,600  hides  only  of  cid- 
tivated,  or  reclaimed,  land  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  Norman  conquest. 

The  first  Temperance  Society 
was  established  in  the  United  States 
of  America,    1826,    to   induce    the 
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labouring  classes  to  abandon  the  in- 
jurious practice  of  spirit-drinking. 
Similar  societies  have  since  sprung 
up  in  England^  having  in  view  a  re- 
form, not  only  amongst  the  working 
population,  but  their  masters;  and, 
notwitlistanding  the  ridicule  which 
has  been  cast  upon  them,  they  liave 
at  least  effected  somewhat  of  their 
object  with  the  former.  It  is  an  a»- 
certained  fact  that  the  least  exhaust- 
ed by  fatigue,  the  most  cheerful  at 
the  dose  of  the  day,  and  the  most 
invigorated  when  the  morning  re- 
turns, are  those  labourers  who  have 
made  no  use  of  distilled  spirit,  save 
as  a  needful  medicine.  The  term 
ieetotaUsm,  as  applied  to  abstinence 
from  spirit^drinking,  is  of  American 
origin,  and  b  affirmed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  stammer- 
ing orator  exclaiming,  when  it  was 
put  to  the  vote  at  the  first  society's 
nrst  meeting  at  Boston,  whether  par- 
Hal  or  total  abstinence  should  be  re- 
quired of  the  members,  *  I  vote  for 
t-t-t-t-total  abstinence.' 

As  respects  the  intemperance  of 
classes  higher  than  the  labouring  por- 
tion of  civilized  countries,  that  is,  we 
are  inclined  to  suspect,  beyond  the 
remedy  of  temperance  societies. 
There  is  something  wrong  in  things, 
when  we  see  multitudes  compelled 
to  earn  subsistence  for  themselves 
and  their  families  at  the  expense  of  a 
toil  of  both  body  and  mind,  destruc- 
tive to  the  spirits  and  ruinous  to  the 
health.  Sucn  depression  of  the  vital 
energies  causes  stimulants  to  be  re- 
sorted to  as  thinfls  necessary;  and 
the  continuance  of  anxious  struggles, 
painful  forethought,  and  feverish  com- 
petition, exten£  the  stimulant  into 
the  draught  of  intemperance,  and 
makes  intemperance  a  habit.  The 
whole  of  civilized  life  should  not  be 
spent  in  drudgeiy  for  the  supply  of 
animal  wants ;  and  insanity  is  fully 
proved  to  be  most  frequent  in  coun- 
tries where  the  intellect  is  over-taxed 
for  that  purpose.  Thus  while  Scot- 
land, England,  Prussia,  and  ^France  i 
give  an  average  return  of  one  insane 
person  in  900,  Russia  has  not  one  I 


in  20,000,  Spain  as  few,  Persia  and 
Hindustan  scarcely  any,  and  Turkey 
and  China  none  at  all«  The  talented 
Abemethy  held  that  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  nervous  disorders  in  Eng- 
land was  mainly  attributable  to  *  the 
fidgetting  and  discontenting  them- 
selves of  people  about  things  which 
cannot  be  helped,  and  the  pressing 
of  worldly  cares  horn  the  difsculty  of 
knowing  how  to  get  a  livelihood,  and 
then  the  recourse  to  sOmukmtt,  with 
the  foolish  notion  of  thereby  driving 
away  care.'  For  all  these  malignant 
evils  the  remedy  must  be  applied  to 
society  itself.  Let  the  political  eco- 
nomist point  out  how  toe  means  of 
living  are  to  be  obtained  at  less  cost 
both  mental  and  corporeal— and  the 
intemperance  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  community  will  necessarily  cease. 
Let  him  reflect  also  upon  toe  evil 
resulting  from  the  inclination  of  the 
present  day  to  legislate  on  petty 
matters.  Such  a  course  the  histo- 
rian will  easily  prove  to  him  to  be 
an  unlikely  means  of  securing  either 
a  frank,  or  honest,  or  happy  laborious 
class,  or,  what  was  formerly  Eng- 
land's pride  and  boast,  'a  bold  and 
simple-hearted  and  noble-spiritedpea- 
saotry.'  The  moderate  use  of  all 
things  really  good  is  always  allow- 
able, and  sometimes  a  duty.  Wine, 
opium,  mercury,  are  so  many  gifU  of 
a  bountiful  Providence  to  man:  if 
he  abuse  them,  that  is  man's  fault  and 
sin^it  is  no  argument  against  their 
ute.  Moderation  in  things  allowed, 
is  a  greater  virtue  than  tul)stinence : 
nay,  we  question  if  the  latter  be  a 
virtue  at  aJl,— it  is  but  the  other  ex- 
treme of  excess,  and  equally  a  vice. 
Virtue,  in  ethics,  is  the  exact  medium 
between  those  two  extremes. 

The  Iktsolvsnt  Laws  coNsott- 
DATEO,  1827.— The  general  object  of 
these  laws,  which  originated  1743, 
is  to  release  the  debtor  from  prison, 
and  sometimes  from  debts,  penons 
whose  transactions  have  not  been  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  subject  them  to 
the  bankrupt  laws.  These  statutes 
have  been  passed  for  a  limited  time 
only,  and  hare  been  continued  by 
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sabseqaent  enactmeots.  The  losol- 
vent  Law  of  England  was  consoli- 
dated by  the  7th  Geo>ge  IV^  c.  57, 
continaed  by  the  1st  William  IV., 
c  38,  and  since  by  annual  statutes 
for  one  year.  It  is  now  somewhat 
modified  by  1  and  2  Victoria,  c  110. 
The  law  is  administered  by  commis- 
sioners  appointed  by  the  crown,  in  a 
coart  caU«l  the  '  InsoWent  Debtors' 
Coart;*  and  three  of  the  commissioners 
from  time  to  time  make  circuits,  and 
giTe  their  attendance  at  the  assize- 
towns,  or  other  places  where  prison- 
ers may  be  ordered  to  appear.  By 
1  and  2  Victoria,  c  110,  no  person 
shall  be  arrested  upon  mesne  process 
in  any  civil  action,  except  in  certain 
cases  specially  provided  for  by  the 
act.  A  person  who  is  in  prison, 
charged  in  execution  for  any  debt  or 
damages,  or  otherwise  committed,  as 
mentioned  in  the  act,  may,  within 
fourteen  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  imprisonment,  petition 
the  court  for  his  discharge,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  act ;  and 
he  must,  in  such  petition,  state  his 
willingness  that  all  his  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  and  effects  shall  vest  in 
the  provisional  assignee  of  insolvent 
debtors'  estates ;  and  if  within  twen- 
tv-one  days  after  the  like  time  he 
does  not  make  satisfaction  to  the 
creditor  at  whose  suit  he  is  so  charsed 
or  committed,  such  creditor  (or  other 
person  mentioned  in  the  act)  may 
petition  the  court  for  an  order,  vest- 
ing all  the  real  and  personal  estate  of 
the  prisoner  in  such  provisional  as- 
signee. When  such  petition  has 
been  filed,  and  the  court  has  made 
the  order  above  referred  to,  all  the 
prisoner*s  real  and  personal  estate, 
and  every  thing  which  he  may  in  any 
way  acquire  before  his  final  discharge, 
is  vested  in  the  provisional  assignee, 
by  virtue  of  such  order  when  record- 
ed, except  the  wearing  apparel, 
tools,  &c.  of  the  debtor,  not  exceed- 
ing in  the  whole  20/.  in  value.  The 
prisoner  must  also  file  a  schedule  of 
all  debts  owing  by  him,  and  of  all  his 
property.  The  court  has  power  to 
appoint  assignees  for  the  management 


of  the  insolvent's  estate ;  and»  on 
such  assignees  assenting  to  the  ap- 
pointment, all  the  estate  of  the  in« 
solvent,  which  was  vested  in  the  pro- 
visional assi^ee,  becomes  immedi- 
ately vested  m  sudi  assignees,  for  the 
payment  of  the  prisoner's  debts.  Af- 
ter the  court  shall  have  adjudged  the 
discharge  of  the  insolvent,  he  is  not 
liable  to  imprisoment  for  any  debt  in 
respect  of  which  the  adjudication 
was  made.  But  any  property  which 
he  may  acquire  subsequently  to  his 
discharge,  may  be  taken  in  execution, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  for 
the  payment  of  his  unsatisfied  debts ; 
and  if  the  property  be  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  it  cannot  be  taken  in  exe- 
cution, the  court  may  imprison  the 
insolvent,  till  he  conveys  such  pro- 
perty as  tbe  court  may  direct  for  the 
general  benefit  of  his  creditors.  In 
cases  where  it  is  proved  that  the  in- 
solvent has  fraudulently  made  away 
with  his  property,  or  that  his  debts 
were  fraudulently  contracted,  the 
court  does  not  discharge  his  person 
immediately ,.'but  has  power  to  order 
him  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  three  years  from  the 
date  of  his  petition  to  the  court  for 
his  discharge. 

The  question  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  is  enveloped  in  so  much  of  passion^ 
that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
done,  and  is  still  doing,  to  amend  the 
law,  many  years  will  probably  pass 
away  before  it  is  put  upon  a  reason- 
able and  just  footing.  The  ancient 
European  law  of  debtor  and  creditor 
was  openly  and  avowedly  founded  on 
the  principle  of  vengeance ;  and  the 
insolvent  was  placed  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  creditor,  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  his  pleasure.  But  we 
all  must  agree  in  repudiatine  ven- 
geance as  a  legitimate  end  of  juris- 
prudence ;  and  in  regarding  all  penal 
inflictions,  which  either  miss  or  pass 
the  object  of  preventing  crime,  and 
maintaining  public  order,  as  so  much 
gratuitous  evil,  equally  mischievous 
and  cruel.  That  imprisonment  for 
debt  is  an  insufficient  means  of  cor- 
recting abuses  of  credit  in  England, 
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13  proved  by  the  quick  succession  of 
abortive  insolvent-acts,  that  have  been 
promulgated :  it  can  only  operate  in 
cases  where  debt  is  incurred  with  the 
full  consciousness  of  an  utter  in- 
ability to  discharge  the  contracted 
engagement  —  and  then  it  is  only 
problematical  that  the  dread  ofcon- 
hnement  may  operate  as  a  restraint 
on  the  profligate  and  imi>nident 
The  possibility  of  curbing  this  really 
vicious  conduct  by  a  general  and 
sweeping  provision,  applicable  indis- 
criminately to  all  ctebtors,  is  too 
doubtful,  not  to  supersede  any  ad- 
vantage to  be  expected  from  the 
attempt.  The  object  which  the  cre- 
ditor seeks  in  invoking  the  interven- 
tion of  law — the  matter  of  his  claim 
— is  the  value  which  he  has  intrusted 
to  the  good  faith  of  kis  debtor.  The 
payment  of  his  debt  is  the  specific 
redress  he  demands ;  and  all  legisla- 
tion which  goes  not  by  the  shortest 
means  to  this  end,  is  at  once  unjust 
and  absurd :  it  is  a  realization  of  the 
scripture  parable  of  giving  a  stone  to 
him  whose  petition  is  for  bread.  The 
motives  which  induce  a  debtor  to 
withhold  the  payment  of  a  just  debt, 
resolve  themselves  into  the  two  cases 
of  inability,  and  of  fraud.  In  tlie 
former  case,  the  inutility  and  the 
cruelty  of  imprisonment  are  so  ob- 
vious, that  they  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon.  Not  only  is  the  infliction  aQ 
unwarrantable  aggravation  of  inevi- 
table misfortune,  but  it  is  a  direct 
impediment  upon  the  future  industry 
of  the  debtor,  upon  which  alone  the 
creditor  is  dependant  for  a  chance  of 
payment.  In  the  case  of  fraud,  a 
simple  incarceration  is  inadequate  to 
its  purpose,  whenever  the  debtor 
wishes  to  speculate  on  the  pertinacity 
of  his  creditor,  or  prefers  detention 
to  immediate  payment  It  is  a 
mockery  of  the  injured  to  rest  con- 
tented with  semiring  the  person  of 
the  debtor,  while  he  is  left  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  a  power  to  with- 
hold the  sums  for  which  he  is  sub- 
jected to  incarceration.  The  only 
ground  upon  which  a  preliminary 
arrest  is  justifiable,  is  to  prevent  the 


flight  of  the  debtor  with  the  property 
in  his  possession  :  it  stands,  there- 
fore, upon  the  same  footing  as  arrest 
in  criminal  matters,  and  it  should  be 
followed  by  the  same  consequence  of 
an  immediate  appearance  before  a 
magistrate,   and  a  decision  on  the 


As  respects  the  insolvency  brought 
on  by  the  incurring  of  debts  without 
any  means  or  intention  to  pay,  and 
for  which  incarceration  is  perhaps 
the  just  punishment^  every  reasoner 
worthy  of  the  name  must  lift  up  his 
voice  against  the  culprit.  No  roan 
can,  wiSiout  passing  purgatorial  toi^ 
ments,  become  callous  to  the  demand 
for  payment  It  turns  the  whole  of 
life  into  a  scene  of  miser}r  and  mor- 
tification, and  makes  its  entire  business 
and  action  a  series  of  sacrifices,  shifts, 
and  subterfuges.  Home  itself,  tiie 
last  refuge  ot  virtue  and  peace — the 
home  that  has  lost  its  independence 
—that  is  not  protected  from  tlie  in- 
trusive step  and  contemptuous  tone 
of  the  unsatisfied  creditor — has  lost 
its  charm.  It  is  no  longer  a  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  tliousands  who  have  thus 
been  forced  from  under  its  roof,  have 
continued  to  go  down  in  character 
and  self-respect,  in  virtue  and  in 
hope,  until  dead),  and  often  worse 
than  death,  has  been  at  lengtli  their 
portion. 

Catholic  Emancipation  granted, 
1829.— When  the  •  corporatiou'  and 
*  test*  acts  had  been  repealed  in  1828, 
in  order  to  afford  aissenters  from 
English  communion  a  release  from 
the  disabilities  imposed  on  them  (for 
the  maintenance  of  the  church's  pri- 
vileges) at  different  periods,  notliing 
beyond  those  political  restraints  re- 
mained, which,  when  fears  generally 
prevailed  of  catholic  ascendancy,  had 
from  time  to  time  been  placed  upon 
all  professing  an  adherence  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  latter  penal 
laws  had  not  only  interdicted  to  Ro- 
manists the  enjoyment  of  their  ciyu 
immunities,  but  even  the  free  dis- 
posal of  their  property;  and  they 
would  have  been  removed  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Pitt,  during  his  pre- 
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mieiship,  liad  not  the  then  rapidly 
rising  influence  of  the  evangelical 
party  in  the  English  church,  pre- 
vented the  carryine  of  such  a  mea- 
snre.  Dissenters  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church  of  England,  how- 
ever, having,  as  above  said,  been  put 
almost  on  a  par  in  point  of  privilege 
with  churchmen,  wnereby  Socinians, 
and  other,  sectaries,  scarcely  to  be 
denominated    Christian,    had   been 

{>ronounced  eligible  to  seats  in  par- 
iament  and  to  state-office,  it  was  im- 
possible that  Romanists,  whom  even 
the  church  of  England  acknowledges 
to  be  in  catholicity,  should  longer 
continue  shorn  of  their  rights  as  Bri- 
tons. A  bill  was  accordingly  brought 
into  parliament,  1829,  by  the  duke 
of  Wellington  and  sir  Robert  Peel, 
which  passed  both  houses,  whereby  a 
full  permission  was  granted  to  all 
British  subjects  holding  the  tenets 
of  the  diurcb  of  Rome,  to  exercise 
their  religion,  and  to  participate  in 
the  common  privileges  of  Englishmen. 
We  have  said  that  tlie  church  of 
England  acknowledges  the  sincere 
Romanist  to  be  in  catholicity:  in 
proof  of  this  assertion,  it  is  perhaps 
not  generally  known  that  she  admits, 
wit£>ut  re*  ordination,  to  be  par- 
takers of  all  the  rights  of  her  own 
detgy,  such  as,  havine  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  priest's  office  by  papal 
authority,  shall  have  merely  pub- 
licly, according  to  a  set  form,  re- 
canted their  supererogatory  tenets — 
for  the  offensive  opinions  of  the 
Romish  church  are  mostly  only  su- 
peradded and  supererogatory  to  those 
of  the  church  or  England.  Political 
considerations  have  helped  to  maintain 
the  feud  between  the  two  churches  ; 
and  there  were  times,  long  gone  by, 
when  protestants  in  England  did  well 
to  r^ard  with  suspicion  their  Ro- 
manist brethren.  But  it  is  to  the 
great  credit  of  the  catholic  nobility 
and  gentry  of  this  kingdom,  that  they 
have,  on  every  occasion  of  popu- 
lar excitement  during  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, notwitiistandin^  their  galling 
shackles,  set  an  admirable  example 
of  loyalty  to  their  king ;  while,  in 


the  great  subscriptions  raised  in  pe- 
riods of  public  distress,  their  muni- 
ficence has  been  as  prominent  as 
that  of  any  other  class  in  the  state. 
We  must  allow  the  English  catholics 
all  this  praise ;  and  there  is  one  rule 
of  conauct  which,  in  a  Christian 
point  of  view,  ought  to  be  strictly 
observed  by  us  towards  them — that 
of  giving  them  the  same  credit  for 
veracity,  that  we  allow  to  others  who 
differ,  in  points  of  reli^ous  faith, 
from  us.  It  is  the  fashion,  for  in- 
stance, to  affirm  that  the  promise 
even  on  oath  of  a  Romanist  is  value- 
less, because  the  pope  claims  the 
power  of  annulling  such  contract. 
No  pope  of  modem  days  has  ever 
claimed  or  admitted  such  a  prero- 
gative ;  and  surely,  if  we  ask  a  ca- 
tholic what  his  creed  is,  and  he  re- 
peat the  articles  of  it,  there  ought 
to  be  an  end  of  the  matter :  we  ^ve 
no  righl,  and  Christian  charity  posi- 
tively forbids  us,  to  say  that  he  be- 
lieves what  he  states  he  does  not 
believe. 

As  Christians,  we  may  ask,  which 
are  the  diurches  that  are  in  catholi- 
city, and  whose  members,  there- 
fore, are  brethren?  and  the  reply 
IS,  the  Eastern  (Russian),  the  West- 
em  (Roman),  and  the  church  of 
Eng^nd.  For  the  three  in  unity  did 
the  excellent  protestant  bishop  An- 
drewes  daily  pray.  We  may  also 
inquire,  who  wrote  that  almost  di- 
vine book,  the  '  De  Imitatione  Jesu 
Chrtsti  ?'  Was  not  the  author  a  so- 
called  catholic?  and  what  Christian 
man  wrote,  or  did,  or  said  any  thing 
that  was  good  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  was  not  a  catliolic  ? 

Finally,  as  Englishmen,  we  may 
ask  what  was  the  faith  of  each  of  our 
own  lineal  ancestors  three  hundred 
years  back  ?  and  the  answer  will  be 
Komanist  or  Roman  catholic ;  and 
we  should  further  endeavour  to  re- 
gard our  Romanist  countrymen  as 
brethren,  by  reflecting  that  we  are 
directly  descended  from  them  as  a 
church,  that  we  adopt  a  liturgy,  trans- 
lated almost  verbally  from  their 
ritual,  and  lastly,  that  we  advocate 
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their  notions  of  an  apostolical  priest- 
hood, invested  with  the  power  of  ab- 
solving sins,  and  of  giving  effect  to 
human  ceremonies  by  its  consecra^ 
tion  and  its  rank,  if  our  catholic 
brethren,  in  return,  allow  not  that 
our  church  is  in  catholicity,  that  is 
the  sin  of  their  own  uncharitableness. 
Tlie  great  mass  of  Romanists,  how- 
ever, begin  to  wish  thesubject  of  catho- 
licity, as  respects  the  three  churches, 
an  open  question ;  and  if  once  the 
matter  come  to  be  calmly  argued, 
that,  and  many  other  obstacles  to 
Christian  unity,  wiH  speedily  be  re- 
moved. The  eastern  church  has  dis- 
played yet  more  of  this  desire  to 
concede  for  unity's  sake. 

Swan  River  colonised,  1829,  bt 
THE  English. — This  settlement  is 
on  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland, 
and  began  under  the  direction  of  go- 
vernment ;  captain  Stirling  being  sent 
out  as  lieutenant-governor.  Western 
Australia,  as  Swan  River  is  now 
called,  comprises  a  fine  extent  of  ter- 
ritory ;  of  which  the  distinguishing 
features  are  three  distinct  parallel 
ranges  of  primitive  mountains,  bor- 
dering on  the  sea-coast,  and  running 
in  a  north  and  south  direction.  These 
ranges  nve  off  several  rivers,  and  on 
each  of  these  rivers  locations  have 
been  formed.  The  town  of  Free- 
mantle  is  at  the  entrance  of  Swan 
river;  Perth,  nine  miles  inland,  on 
its  right  or  northern  bank;  and 
Guildford,  seven  miles  further  east ; 
Augusta  is  at  Blackwood's  river,  near 
Cape  Leuwin ;  and  king  George's 
Sound  (which  had  been  occupied  by 
convicts  from  Sydney)  has  been  re- 
cently attached  to  the  Swan  river 
colony.  The  aborigines  are  neces- 
sarily those  whom  the  settlers  have 
to  fear :  these  attack  them  at  times 
in  a  marauding  way,  and,  whenever 
trusted,  betray  those  who  confide  in 
them  to  the  tribe  to  which  they  be- 
long. It  is  alleged  that  the  natives 
even  contemplate,  and  are  sufficiently 
numerous,  to  dispossess  the  settlers ; 
but  that,  being  naturally  perfidious, 
they  never  can  rely  on  one  another 
enongh  to  effect  their  object    Since 


the  earliest  discovery  of  the  west  coast 
of  New  Holland,  it  has  been  known 
to  abound  in  various  descriptions  of 
fish.  The  Malays  have  carried  on, 
for  at  least  200  jrears,  an  extensive 
and  profitable  tnpang  and  tortoise- 
shell  fishery  on  the  north-west  coast ; 
and  astonishing  numbers  of  whales 
are  observed  m  tlie  adjacent  seas. 
With  regard  to  soil.  Swan-river  now 
produces  excellent  vegetables  of  the 
common  kinds ;  melons  and  cucum- 
bers thrive  wonderfully ;  the  almond- 
tree  does  not  grow — but  the  walnut, 
fig,  apple,  pear,  orange,  plum,  lemon, 
guava,  hop,  peach,  and  vine  do  well, 
and  are  every  year  more  productive. 

Corn  Law  Act  passed,  1829.— 
By  this  enactment,  the  ancient  s}> 
tem  of  alternate  prohibition  and  un- 
limited importation  (as  respects  fo- 
reign-grown grain)  was  abolished  by 
general  consent  of  parliament.  A 
constant  freedom  of  importation  was 
henceforth  allowed,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  customs*  duties,  fluctuatingac- 
cording  to  the  average  price  of  grain ; 
that  is,  decreasing  as  the  price  ad- 
vanced, and  increasing  as  the  priw 
fell.  But  this  plan  being  remodelled, 
1842,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that 
date.  - 

Increase  of  Absentbrism.— To- 
wards the  dose  of  this  reign,  consi- 
derable complaint  was  made  of  the 
increasing  habit  adopted  by  the  better 
English  classes,  of  quitting  the  mother 
country  for  a  constant  abode  on  the 
continent ;  and  the  circumstance  be- 
came a  very  favourite  argument  with 
the  advocates  of  free  trade,  for  car- 
rying  out  its  views  so  as  to  ch^k 
the  evil.  It  is,  however,  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  whether  there  is  any- 
thfeg  in  the  free-trade  system,  and 
in  the  comparative  cheapness  which 
it  is  expected  to  produce,  that  can 
lead  to  the  cure  of  tlie  evil  of  ab- 
senteeism. Everj  person  of  obser- 
vation and  experience,  who  has  been 
abroad,  and  has  thus  become  ycr- 
sonally  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
must  know,  from  what  he  hirosclt 
has  seen,  that  these  absentees  have 
not  been  led  to  fix  their  residence 
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abroad,  either  by  the  cheapncsi  of 
prorisiooB  or  hous^rent,  but  in  al<« 
most  all  cases  b^  a  wish  to  escape 
the  greater  taxation  of  this  country, 
and  the  more  expensive  habits  which 
the  oaages  of  English  life  require 
from  persons  of  a  certain  rank  and 
oonditioD.  llie  three  great  neces- 
nries  of  common  life  are  certainly 
food,  dothcs,  and  lodginff;  and  when 
we  ascend  into  the  hi^er  ranks  of 
society,  or  even  into  tlie  middle 
stage,  a  certain  establishment  of  sei^ 
vants  and  equipage,  to  say  nothing 
of  pictures,  plate,  furniture,  a  liberal 
table,  and  a  costly  mode  of  treating 
and  receiving  company,  become  nearly 
equally  matters  of  material  oonsid^ 
ration ;  and  if  not  strictly  necessaries 
of  life,  they  are  still  so  mr  necessary, 
that  the  want  of  them  puts  those 
who  are  subject  to  it  into  circnm- 
•tanoes  of  mortification  and  humilia- 
tion, reducing  their  consideration 
amon^  their  ec^uab,  and,  in  fact, 
lowering  them  m  the  scale  of  rank 
and  condition.  Thus,  it  is  not  be> 
cause  an  English  gentleman  and  his 
fiunily  can  have  more  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  lodging  cheaper,  on  the  con- 
tinent than  they  can  have  them  in 
England,  that  so  many  live  abroad ; 
but  it  is  because  the  living  abroad 
removes  them  from  the  inspection  of 
their  own  neighbours  at  home,  and 
emibles  them  to  put  up  with  this 
foreign  food,  clothing,  and  lodging, 
and  to  lay  down  the  costly  establish- 
ments of  servants  and  equipa^ 
which  their  condition  would  require 
of  them  if  living  in  their  own  houses, 
or  upon  their  own  estates.  In  France, 
for  example,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
any  other  carriage,  even  among  per- 
sons of  condition,  than  the  common 
cabriolet  of  the  country,  and  for  no 
other  coachman  than  the  gentleman 
himself,  or  one  of  his  sons,  or  per- 
haps a  little  scrubby  postilion,  who 
may  be  hired  at  four  pounds  a  year. 
In  France,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
costly  liveries,  or  for  a  sumptuous  ser^ 
vice  of  plate ;  no  occasion  indeed 
for  any  expensive  entertainments, 
and  for  that  costly  mode  of  living 


which  is  required  of  such  persons  in 
England.  In  France,  an  English 
squire  is  not  expected  to  become  a 
leading  member  of  a  subscription 
hunt,  and  still  less  to  expend  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  by  becoming 
master  of  the  county  hounds.  In 
France,  he  may  dispense  with  a  but- 
ler at  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  he  roaj 
put  up  with  half  the  number  of  his 
usual  domestics,  and  may  procure 
that  half  at  less  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  expense  which  it  costs  him  in 
England.  He  is  not  called  upon  for 
any  public  subscriptions  to  county 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  &c. ;  and  if 
he  be  a  country  gentleman,  is  put  to 
no  expense  of  an  open  table,  and  a 
cellar  always  running.  He  may  re- 
duce his  establishment  to  any  extent 
he  pleases,  without  incurring  the 
mortification  of  bein^  regarded  by 
his  neighbours  as  a  ruined  man,  and 
without  losing  caste  in  society.  If  a 
colonel  or  captain  in  the  navy«  he 
may  live  comfortably  and  happily  in 
a  small  house  and  garden  at  Tours 
or  Toulouse,  and  may  dispense  with 
an  establishment,  except  such  as  ad- 
ministers to  the  comfort  and  suffi- 
ciency of  private  life.  Above  all,  he 
pays  no  expensive  taxes  to  a  vast 
national  debt ;  and  gets  rid  of  that 
large  portion  of  expenditure,  which, 
however  it  may  be  required  by  Eng- 
lish habits,  belongi  rather  to  the 
pride  and  vanity,  tlian  to  the  real 
comfort  and  happiness,  of  life.  Now, 
then,  how  could  any  reduction  in 
the  price  of  living  at  home  so  affect 
his^particular  case  as  to  induce  him 
to  return  ?  It  would  doubtless  save 
him  so  much  in  the  article  of  provi- 
sion ;  but  would  it  save  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  cost  of  keeping  up 
a  suitable  establishment  at  home? 
Could  it  save  him  any  thing  in  the 
article  of  taxes,  in  the  number  and 
wages  of  his  servants,  in  his  equi- 
page, &c.?  So  long  as  English 
tiabits  continue  what  they  are,  no 
saving  in  the  mere  articles  of  pro- 
visions can  become  an  object  with 
this  class  of  foreign  residents.  But, 
in  truth,  nothing  is  more  hopeless 
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than  the  expectation  that  the  price 
of  living  in  England  can  in  any  way 
be  materially  reduced.  The  national 
debt,  and  the  establishments  of  the 
country,  are  inflexible  matters ;  they 
are,  to  a  certain  degree,  absolutely  un* 
yielding;  they  must  always  remain 
the  same— and  the  cost  of  uiem  must 
always  be  borne  by  persons,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  rank  and  condition, 
and  by  their  consequent  mode  of 
living.  In  the  wide  circle  of  profes- 
sions and  large  traders,  this  evil  is 
perhaps  well  compensated  by  the 
greater  gains  of  this  class ;  the  ne- 
cessary cost  of  their  support  is  insen- 
sibly carried  into  the  account  of  what 
they  may  require,  and  ought  to  re- 
ceive, and  they  are  paid  liberally, 
because  their  condition  requires  iL 
Even  in  the  higher  classes,  such  as 
the  landed  aristocracy,  there  is  also 
tlie  same  compensation  ;  their  rents, 
as  well  as  their  expenditure,  are  pro- 
portionably  raised  by  the  effect  of 
the  same  circumstances.  It  is  tliere- 
fore  in  great  part  an  unfair  charge 
against  England  in  particular,  that 
our  expenditure  is  upon  a  larger 
scale  than  in  foreign  countries ;  for 
so  also  is  our  opulence,  so  also  are 
our  greater  means.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  it  must  be  obvious  tliat  a  re- 
duction in  the  mere  price  of  provi- 
sions could  not  have  the  efiect  of 
recalling  our  absentees,  because  it  in 
no  degree  meets  the  cause  which  has 
occasioned  such  absenteeism, — that  of 
the  necessity  of  such  persons  keep- 
ing up  those  costly  establishments  at 
home,  which  they  may  dispense  ^ith 
in  the  privacy  and  seclusion  of  a  re- 
mote foreign  residence.  Tliere  is 
indeed  another  view  of  the  subject, 
which  is  less  favourable  to  the  parties 
concerned.  Such  persons  either  have 
the  means  of  supporting  an  establish- 
ment at  home  suitable  to  their  rank 
and  condition,  or  they  have  not.  If 
they  have  not  the  means,  if  the  un- 
foreseen vicissitudes  of  life  have  re- 
duced their  fortunes,  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  very  strong  objection  a^inst 
their  submission  to  the  necessity  of 
drcumstauoes :  it  is  natural,  and  per- 


haps reasonable,  for  tfaem  to  fly  fiom 
mortification  and  embarrassment  at 
home,  and  to  seek  comfort  and  con- 
tentment in  a  more  reduced  scale  of 
living  abroad.  But  if  their  means 
are  ample  and  unimpdred— if  they 
still  retain  their  large  estates,  or 
their  liberal  incomes — their  residence 
abroad  becomes  then  a  base  and 
sordid  abandonment  of  their  own 
country,  a  desertion  of  their  duties 
to  their  tenants,  their  dependents, 
and  their  neighbourhood  at  homey 
and  a  most  indefensible  and  un-Eng- 
lish preference  of  foreigners.  If 
they  can  be  brought  to  consider  no- 
tjiing  else,  let  them,  if  sojoumeis 
in  France,  reflect  upon  the  conse- 
auences  they  entail  upon  their  chil- 
oren  —  converting  young  English- 
men and  Englishwomen  into  that 
very  scum  of  the  earth  which  unhap- 
pily French  society  exhibits  in  all  its 
staees ;  men  without  religious  faith, 
and  women  without  a  particle  of 
English  modesty,  retirement,  or  do- 
mestic habits  and  feelings.  It  has 
occurred  to  ourselves,  in  the  mixed 
intercourse  of  life,  occasionally  to  en- 
counter young  men  and  women, 
whose  habits  have  been  thus  formed 
during  the  residence  of  their  families 
in  France;  and  we  have  usually 
found  them  to  be  such  as  to  compel 
us  to  withdraw  ourselves  as  soon 
as  possible  from  all  further  inter- 
course and  acquaintance  with  them. 
Indeed  the  worst  part  of  this  foreign 
residence  is  its  corrupting  influence 
upon  our  Endish  youth.  *  In  Ti- 
berimdefluxitOrontes.'  The  whole- 
some stream  of  English  habits,  feel- 
ings, and  morals,  becomes  poisoned 
by  this  infusion  of  foreign  filth ;  *  Le 
ieune  France'  is  imported  into  Eng- 
land ;  and  another  generation  will 
not  pass  away,  before  its  consequences 
will  be  felt  among  us. 

Sir  Felix  Booth's  Expedition, 
1829. — The  government  having  ob- 
jected to  support  another  attempt  to 
discover  a  north-west  passage  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  trifling  results  of  the 
voyage  from  1818  to  1824,  Mr.  Felix 
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Booth,  who  bad  officiated  as  sheriff 
of  London,  with  a  very  laudable  spi- 
rit of  patriotism,  equipped  the  Victory 
steamer  at  hb  own  cost,  and  sent  it 
off  under  the  command  of  captain 
Ross,  who  led  the  expedition  of  18 18. 
As  the  vessel  did  not  return  to  Eng- 
land atthe appointed  period  in  1832, 
captain  Back,  with  a  similar  outfit 
raised  by  private  subscription,  set  out 
in  search  of  it;  but  captain  Ross 
reached  Hull  while  the  inquiry  for 
him  was  being  prosecuted,  October, 
1833.  No  nassage  had  been  found ; 
and  the  only  advantage  gained  by 
die  enterprise  was  a  somewnat  better 
acquaintance  with  the  inlets  and 
headlands  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  Polar  eontinent.  Mr.  Booth  had 
the  inadequate  gratification  of  know- 
ing that  the  regions  of  the  morse, 
the  seal,  and  the  Esquimaux,  had 
been  dignified  with  his  name,  in  [the 
various  shapes  of  Boothia,  Boothiana, 
and  Point  Felix ;  but  king  William 
graciously  noade  the  matter  better,  by 
creating  the  noble  spirited  projector 
a  baronet. 

Tax  Indkdation  of  Moray,  1829. 
—Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  has  given 
an  interesting  account  of  the  flood 
which  visited  the  counties  of  Naime, 
Elgin,  and  Banff,  in  August,1829,  after 
a  summer  of  unusual  drought.  It 
would  seem  that  there  were  two  or 
three  shocks  of  earthquake,  a  vivid 
aurora  boreal  is,  windy  and  boisterous 
weather,  and  ultimately  a  fall  of  rain 
partaking  of  the  charactet  of  water- 
spouts ;  while  outbursts  of  subterra^ 
nean  water  took  place  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Brcemar,  from  fissures  more 
than  thirty  yards  in  breadth.  Mr. 
Grant  was  passing  the  hill  of  Toma- 
nurd,  and  observed  a  quaking  of  the 
earth,  and  then  the  spouting  forth  of 
an  immense  column  of  water,  which 
tossed  around  vast  Quantities  of  gra- 
vel, sometimes  ceased,  and  again  burst 
out,  like  a  geyser,  with  renewed 
energy  ;  tearing  up  whole  banks  of 
earth,  and  hurfine  them  to  the  dis- 
tance of  300  yar£.  The  water  was 
quite  transparent,  and  had  so  much 
the  appearance  of  boiling,  Uiat  Mr. 


Grant  at  first  imagined  it  must  be 
warm.  A  few  instances  of  the  de- 
vastation this  inundation  occasioned 
will  best  illustrate  so  remarkable  an 
occurrence.  The  river  Dorback  sud- 
denly swelling  destroyed  many  fiirms, 
carrying  away  thirty  acres  at  a  time. 
At  one  spot  was  a  bank  100  feet  high, 
covered  with  birch  and  alder  wood. 
The  soil,  being  spongy,  became  over^ 
laden  with  moisture  imbibed  from 
the  rain,  and  with  all  its  trees  was 
hurled  down  the  river  like  a  floatinc 
island.  While  William  Macdonald 
stood  astonished  to  behold  a  por- 
tion of  his  farm  thus  sailing  off 
to  the  ocean,  a  large  piece  of  land 
rent  itself  away  from  its  native  hill, 
and  descended  at  once,  with  a  whole 
grove  of  trees  on  it,  to  the  river.  Mr. 
outer's  house,  at  Mo^r,  was  filled  on 
the  night  of  the  3rd  with  women  and 
children,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  cottages ;  the  men  being  ac- 
tively employed,  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  in  saving  others.  There  was 
great  anxiety  felt  for  the  fate  of  those 
who  liad  not  yet  escaped  from  their 
houses,  partic\ilarly  for  a  family 
named  Kerr,  and  for  that  of  one 
Sandy  Smith,  commonly  called  Funns. 
At  seven  in  the  morning  of  tlie  4th, 
Mr.  Suter  found  his  servant,  Alex- 
ander Kerr,  standing  on  a  spot  he 
had  not  led  during  the  night,  gazins 
towards  the  house  of  his  parents,  and 
weeping  in  great  agony ;  for  their 
rescue  appeared  utterly  impossible. 
Mr.  Suter  tried  to  comfort  him ;  but 
while  he  spoke,  the  whole  gable  of 
Kerr's  dwelling  gave  way,  and  fell 
into  the  raging  current.  With  a  te- 
lescope, a  nand  was  seen  working 
through  the  thatch  of  an  adjoining 
roof.  A  head  soon  appeared;  and 
at  last  Kerr's  whole  frame  emerged, 
and  be  began  to  draw  out  his  wife 
and  niece.  Clinging  to  one  ano- 
ther, they  crawled  along  the  roof, 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  a  small 
speck  of  ground,  whence,  at  great 
risk,  a  boat  rescued  them.  It  was 
now  observed,  through  the  telescope, 
that  Funns  and  his  family  had  been 
driven  from  their  dwelling,  and  were 
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all  huddled  together  on  a  spot  of 
ground  a  few  feet  square.  Abpve  a 
score  of  ^eep  were  standing  round, 
or  wading  through  the  shallows : 
three  cows,  and  a  small  horse,  were 
also  grouped  with  the  femily.  About 
seren  in  the  evening,  when  the  wa- 
ters were  subsiding,  a  boat  was 
launched  with  four  of  the  most  skil- 
ful rowers,  into  the  wide  inundation  ; 
and,  after  considerable  labour,  owing 
to  the  many  conflicting  currents,  the 
whole  party  was  brought  safe  to  land. 
Some  people  were  standing  on  the 
bridge  ofNethey,  watching  the  flood, 
when,  all  at  once,  the  enormous  mass 
of  timber  building,  comprising  the 
saw-mill  of  Straanbeg,  about  500 
yards  above,  moved  b^ily  off,  stea^ 
dily  and  maonifloently,  without  a 
phmk  bein^  dislodged.  It  was  tre- 
mendous— It  was  awful — to  see  it 
advancing  on  the  bridge.  Tlie  peo- 
ple shuddered,  some  moved  quickly 
away,  and  others  instinctively  grasped 
the  parapet,  to  prepare  for  tne  shock ; 
it  was  already  within  100  yards  of 
them, — ^when  it  struck  upon  a  bul- 
wark, went  to  pieces  with  a  fearful 
crash,  and  spread  itself,  a  wreck,  over 
the  surface  of  the  stream.  The 
bridge  of  Curr,  over  the  Spey,  a  sin- 
p;le  arch  of  sixty-flve  feet  span,  had 
Its  southern  abutment  undermined. 
The  moment  the  support  gave  way, 
the  force  of  the  water  was  so  great, 
that  it  made  the  arch  spring  fideen 
feet  into  the  air.  While  in  the  act 
of  ascending,  it  maintained  its  perfect 
semicircular  form ;  but  as  it  descend- 
ed, its  ends  came  together.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Rothes,  observing  the  wa- 
ter was  five  feet  high  against  the 
walls  of  a  fiirmhonse,  tenanted  by 
widow  Riach,  and  that  it  was  evident 
the  gable  must  soon  fall,  hurried  off 
to  procure  a  boat,  and  at  length  suo- 
cecKied  in  saving  the  women  of  that 
house.  The  boat  then  returned  for 
the  men,  and  as  before,  pushed  behind 
some  intervening  buildings.  While 
the  spectators  were  anxiously  looking 
for  its  reappearance,  the  gable  fisave 
way,  and  carried  half  the  building 
with  it.      When  the  tremendous 


splash  of  water,  and  doud  of  dust 
had  cleared  away,  the  little  bark,  to 
the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  beholders, 
was  seen  through  the  gap  in  the 
building  with  the  remainder  of  the 
family  seated  in  it,  who  were  soon 
happily  out  of  the  reach  of  daneer. 

The  bridge  over  the  Spey  at  ftcha- 
bers  consisted  of  four  arches.    The 
view  from  it,  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th,  presented  one  vast  expanse  of 
dark  brown  water,  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Benagen  to  the  sea ;  about 
ten  miles  in  length,  and  two  miles 
broad.     The  surface  was  varied  only 
by  floating  wrecks,  or  the  tops  of 
trees,  or  roo&  of  houses,  to  which,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  the  miserable 
inhabitants  were  seen  clinsine,  while 
boats  were  plying  about  ror  their  re- 
lief.   By  eight  o'clock  the  flood  was 
high  upon  the  bridge,  which,  how- 
ever, stood  firm,  thoush  the  water 
raged    furiously    round    the    piers. 
Crowds  of  people  had  been  on  it, 
watching  the  river,  during  the  morn- 
ing ;    but  few    persons  were  there 
after  twelve,  when  fissures,  no  wider 
than  the  cut  of  a  sword,  suddenly 
opened  on  either  side  of  them.    With 
a  cry  of  alarm  they  sprang  forward 
and  escaped,  when  down  went  the 
whole  mass  of  the  two  arches  next 
the  bank,  and  not  a  vestige  of  the 
fallen  fragments  was  to  be  seen.    The 
scene  for  miles  along  the  beach  was 
at  once  animated  and  terrible.  Crowds 
were  employed  in  trying  to  save  the 
wood  and  other  portions  of  wreck, 
with  which  the  heavy  rolling  tide  was 
laden  ;  whilst  the  margin  of  the  sea 
was  strown  with  the  carcasses  of  do- 
mestic animals,  and  with  millions  of 
dead  hares  and  rabbits.     Below  Or- 
ton,  the  GOttaffe  of  an  industrious 
man,  John  Oeddes,  had  entirely  escap- 
ed the  floods  of  former  years.  Alarmed 
at  the  rapid  rise  of  the  river,  people  ot 
other  cottages  crowded,  as  night  fell, 
to  tlmt  of  Jn.  Geddes,  firmly  believing 
they  should  be  perfectly  safe  in  it. 
There  nine  men  and  women  and  four 
children  sat  shivering  over  the  fire,  in 
their    wet    garments.      The  ftgo** 
were  heaped  high,  and  they  began  to 
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forget  their  fears,  when  Geddes  and 
another  went  out,  and  saw  the  water 
growing  terrible.      *  Ye*re  all  very 
many,  sirs,'  said  he,  as  he  went  in, 
'  but  ye'll  no  be  so  lang.     Ye  had 
better  stir  your  stumps,  and  put  things 
out  of  the  way,  and  look  to  your  own 
safety.'    '  The  words  were  hardly  out 
of  my  mouth,'  his  account  continues, 
'  wlien  in  came  the  river  upon  us. 
We  lifted  the  meal-chest,  and  put 
the  wife  and  her  baby,  and  the  baiN 
nies,  into  the  bed ;  and  the  rest  got 
opon  chests  and  tid>les.    We  put  Uie 
fire  on  the  girdle,  hung  the  girdle  on 
the  crook  in  the  chimney,  and  stuck 
the  lamp  upon  the  wall.    But  the 
water  soon  drowned  out  the  fire,  and 
rose  into  the  bed.    I  then  put  two 
chairs  in  the  bed,  and  the  wife  sat 
upon  them  with  the  little  ones  in  her 
lap ;  but  the  water  soon  eot  up  to 
them  there.     Then  I  cut  the  ceiling 
above  the  bed,  put  a  door  between 
the  two  chair  backs,  laid  a  bed  on  the 
door,  set  the  wife  and  little  ones 
above  that,  and  then  went  and  held 
tlie  door  firm  with  mv  feet,  having 
an  axe  ready  to  cut  the  house  roof 
in  case  of  need.    We  were  long  in 
this  way,  and  I  cheered  them  the 
best  I  could,  and  told  tliem  the  hours 
every  now  and  then  by  my  watch, 
whidi  I  hnng  up  in  my  sight ;  but 
the  water  rose  and  rose  till  about 
two  o'clock,  when  it  drowned  out  the 
latnp.    There  was  then  a  ^an  and 
a  ciy,  that  there  was  nothing  for  us 
iK)w  but  death.'    Voices,  however, 
were  soon  after  heard  without ;  and 
boats  having  reached  the  building,  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  were  even- 
tually conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety. 
St.  Rathaeihs's  Docks  opehko, 
1629.<— These  are  laid  out  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  monastery  and 
hospital  of  that  name.    The  cost  of 
them  was  1,827,  1 18/. :  and  thev  were 
constructed  by  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
<lon  on  the  much-admired  and  novel 
plan  of  Philip  Hardwick,  esq.,  to  give 
additional  accommodation  to  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  shipping*. 

PaOMtlLOATION  OV    HOMOUPATHT, 

18i9.— Samuel  Hahnemann,  a  Ger- 


man physician,  in  his  '  Organon  der 
Heilkunst,'  enforced  a  doctrine  in 
patholosy,  to  the  effect  that  every 
disease  is  curable  b^  such  medicines 
as  would  produce,  in  a  healthy  per* 
son,  symptoms  similar  to  those  which 
characterized  the  given  disease.  So 
speedily  was  this  opinion  adopted  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioners of  the  continent,  that  the 
term  homoopatliy  was  adopted  to  ex- 
press what  was  taken  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  a  new  science ; 
Aomoton/MiMo#,  similar  affection.  Like 
affections,  therefore,  were  to  be  cured 
henceforth  by  like,  in  opposition  to 
the  ancient  dogma  of  the  palliative 
method,  '  opposites  may  be  cured  by 
opposites.'  The  homoopathics  call 
the  palliative  supporters  aniipaiht: 
and  ttiose  who  follow  the  commonly- 
used  plan  of  attempting  a  cure  by 
exciting  some  dissimilar  affection, 
aUtypaiht,  Hahnemann  professed  to 
build  his  hypothesis  upon  the  con- 
formity of  his  project  to  the  plan  of 
nature ;  and  as  if  because  some  dis- 
eases are  slow  in  progress,  and  have 
been  formed  by  gradual  accessions 
and  increments,  so  did  he  project  the 
annihilation  of  them  by  hke  means, 
and  labour  to  show  that  medicines, 
by  bein^  diminished  in  quantity  to 
infinitesimal  atoms,  by  trituration 
and  shaking,  become  in  an  equal 
ratio  the'  more  powerful  in  their 
effects  upon  disease.  Thus  two  or 
three  billionth  parts  of  a  grain  of 
mercury  are,  by  division  and  friction, 
more  potent  than  one  entire  grain, 
in  the  cure  of  any  disorder  of  the 
svstem,  properly  applied.  Let  not 
therefore  be  considered  henceforth  as 
inconsistent  the  mechanical  adage, 
'that  nothing  is  stronger  than  the 
weakest  part,'  nor  be  longer  regarded 
as  purely  rhetorical,  the  flourish  of 
the  poet, 

*  My  wmmd  i«  freat— ftecavM  it  is  m  flmall  ;t 

an  oxymoron  which  the  witty  duke 

of  Buckingham  parodied  while  in  the 

player's    mouth,    with    the    logical 

sequitur, 

« ThMi  'twodd  b*  grMter,wen  It  noae  at  aH  I' 

and  so  got  the  play  condemned. 
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But  we  would  not  so  coDdemn  or 
wish  to  see  condemned  the  system  of 
Herr  Hahnemann,  which  we  will 
leave  for  a  moment  to  speak  of  an 
antagonist  plan  that  started  in  England 
simultaneously  with  the  importation 
of  homoopathy  (hon^oepathy).  We 
allude  to  the  '  Hygeian  astern,- whose 
adoption  consistedin  takmg  vast  doses 
of  the  pills  of  an  empiric  named  Mor- 
rison. The  lower  classes  were  in 
ecstasies  at  the  discovery  of  what 
they  were  taught  to  regard  a  panacea ; 
and  the  numerous  deaths  that  oc- 
curred from  a  trial  of  the  exhausting 
plan,  only  served  stiU  more  to  spread 
the  fame  of  the  projector.  The 
'  Hygeian  system/  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  tliat  of  Hahnemann,  en- 
forced the  taking  of  physic  hy  the 
ounce  and  pound  ;  and  nothing  can 
better  expose  its  quackery,  than  a 
specimen  of  the  numerous  satirical 
epistles  launched  against  it  by  the 
public  press. 

'  To  Dr.  Morrison.  Most  respect- 
ed sir — Having  been  appointed  your 
agent,  and  being  therefore  influenced, 
like  yourself,  by  the  most  disinter- 
ested motives,  I  make  it  a  point  to 
recommend  your  medicines  on  all 
occasions,  and  always  in  sufficiently 
large  doses— on  whicli,  I  observe,  you 
lay  peculiar  stress ;  and  very  justly — 
for  does  it  not  follow,  that  if  six  pills 
do  a  certain  quantity  of  good,  six 
thousand  must,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, do  six  thousand  times  as  much 
more,  and  the  patient  be  six  thou- 
sand times  the  better  for  them  ? 
There  are  some  censorious  folks  who 
insinuate  that  the  more  pilb  I  sell, 
the  more  money  I  get  by  them  ;  but 
I  need  not  assure  you,  that,  in  this 
respect,  my  motives  are  ciuite  as  dis- 
interested as  your  own.  Vonr*s  ever 
to  command,  Fkancis  Fl£ecb-'em. 
P.S.  Please  to  send  me  a  dozen 
waggon-loads  of  No.  1  pills,  and  the 
same  of  No.  2  pills,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. 1  hand  you  the  following  case, 
which  has  come  under  my  own  Know- 
ledge. To  the  Ilaygent  for  the 
Morising  Pills.  —  Oner'd  sur;  This 
here  kums  to  akwaint  you  tba^  avio 


lost  my  happytight,  I  tuk  to  takin 
your  pills,  wich  I  only  "begun  by 
takin  500  at  a  time,  wich  had  the 
defect  of  turning  me  inside  out.  I 
felt  in  a  very  pekooliar  sitiwation, 
wich  discurraged  me  to  parsewere, 
but  I  parsewered,and  tuk  1  thousen  at 
a  dose,  by  wich  I  was  turned  outside 
in— and  my  happytight  was  kwite 
discuvered,  wicli  was  a  grate  blessin 
for  my  whife  and  12  smal  chil- 
dem  with  prate  happyti^ts  —  all 
threw  your  pills ;  and  I  ham  nowabel 
to  wurk,  and  yam  my  12  shillins 
a  weke.  So  no  more  at  presint  from 
your  umble  sirvent  to  comand,  Gke- 
GOET  Gudgeon,  Queer-street,  Ken- 
naoliair.' 

To  speak  seriously,  while  coroners' 
inquests  were,  in  all  the  middle  and 
southern  counties,  holding  on  the 
victims  of  the  last^mentioned  em- 
pirical conspiracy,  the  horooopathic 
system  was  quietly  gaining  ground  in 
public  estimation  ;  and  if  it  produce 
not  the  excessive  good  predicted  b^ 
its  well-meaning  inventor,  there  is 
no  small  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will,  after  a  time,  work  a  considerable 
change  in  the  English  method  of 
treating  affections  of  a  chronic  oar 
ture. 

Algiees  made  a  Feencb  Set- 
tlement, 1830.  —  The  territory  of 
Algiers  (properly  Al-^ezira,  '  tlie  is- 
land,' from  its  chief  fort.  Alters, 
having  a  fortified  island  before  it) 
includes  tlie  several  divisions  of  an- 
cient Numidia,  both  of  the  Massyli, 
and  of  the  Massoesyli,  the  kingdoms 
of  Massinissa  and  his  rival  Syphax, 
and  afterwards  of  Jugurtha.  It  also 
includes  part  of  the  Mauritanian 
kingdoms  of  Bocchus  and  Juba. 
It  was  conquered  successively  by  the 
Romans,  the  Vandals,  the  Byzantine 
Greeks,  and  lastly  by  the  Arabs  who 
invaded  North  Africa  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century,  and  es- 
tablished the  Islam.  Ferclinand  the 
catholic,  after  driving  the  Moors  from 
Spain,  sent  an  expedition  to  Africa 
under  cardinal  Ximenes  and  Don 
Pedro  Navarro,  vrhich  took  posses- 
sion, 1509y  of  Oran  and  Mana-al- 
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Kebir,  and,  of  the  islabd  before  Al- 

?'eis,  1510,  and  built  a  fort  there, 
be  Moors  of  Algiers,  who  were 
under  a  chief  called  Selim  Eiitemi, 
called  to  their  assistance  the  Turkish 
corsair,  Barba-rosa,  who  had  made 
himself  famous  by  his  exploits  in  the 
Levant  seas.  That  chienain  became 
ruler  of  Algiers,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  Ueyreddin,  1318^  (as 
shown  in  vol.  ii.  p.  42) ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, to  secure  his  authority,  put  him- 
self, 1519,  under  the  allegiance  of 
Selim  I.,  of  Turkey,  who  declared 
him  regent  and  paclut  of  Algiers,  and 
sent  him  a  body  of  janizaries.  Hey- 
reddin  took  from  the  Spaniards  the 
island  before  Algiers,  whidi  he  join- 
ed by  a  pier  to  the  mainland  in  1581, 
thus  forming  a  safe  harbour.  He 
manned  a  large  fleet,  with  which  he 
swept  the  IMiterranean,  striking 
terror  among  the  Christian  sailors. 
Suleiman  II.  called  him  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  capudan  pacha,  or  great  admiraL 
Hassan,  a  Siordinian  renegade,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  regency  of  Al- 
giers, continued  to  scour  the  sea,  and 
make  incursions  on  the  coast  of 
Spain.  Charles  V.,  in  his  plenitude 
of  power,  was  ba£9ed  in  his  attack 
upon  Alsiers,  1541 :  a  terrible  storm 
dispersed  his  fleet,  and  the  army  was 
obhsed  to  re-embark  in  the  greatest 
contusion.  From  that  epoch  the  Al- 
gerines  thought  themselves  invinci- 
ble, and  extended  their  piracies,  not 
only  idl  over  the  Mediterranean,  but 
also  into  the  Atlantic,  and  seized 
the  vessels  of  all  nations  who  did  not 
agree  to  pay  them  a  tribute.  Ad- 
miral Blake  first  taught  them  to  re- 
spect the  flap  of  England;  Louis  XIV. 
caused  Algiers  to  be  bombarded,, 
1689,  bv  admiral  Duquesne ;  the 
SpaniarCB,  under  general  O'Heilly, 
landed  near  Algiers,  1775,  but  were 
obliged  to  re-embark  in  liaste,  and 
with  loss ;  the  Dutch,  after  several 
combats,  paid  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  thus  obtained  respect  for  their 
flag— 60  did  likewise  tde  Danes  and 
Swedes ;  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
flagi  were  protected  by  the  special 


interference  of  the  Porte,  in  conse- 
quence of  treaties  with  the  latter  ; 
but  the  Italian  states  were  the  great- 
est sufferers  from  the  piracies  of  the 
Barbary  powers,  who  not  only  seiz- 
ed their  vessels  and  cargoes,  but  made 
slaves  of  all  on  board,  and  either  sold 
them  in  the  market,  or  sent  them 
chained  to  the  public  works.  The 
precise  epodi  of  the  beginning  of 
this  organised,  and  we  may  almost 
call  it  legalised,  system  of  piracy, 
(for  it  was  recognised  bv  the  various 
treaties  which  the  Christian  powers 
condescended  to  sign,)  appears  to 
date  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  when  the  Spanish  Moors, 
driven  out  of  Granaoa  and  Anda- 
lusia, settled  on  different  points  of 
the  coast  of  Barbai^,  and  thence  re- 
taliated upon  their  Christian  ene- 
mies by  seizing  their  vessels.  The 
establishment  of  the  knights  of  St 
John  in  the  island  of  Malta,  whose 
profession  was  one  of  constant  war- 
fare against  Moslims,  tended  to  keep 
alive  and  to  justifpr  the  system  of  in- 
discriminate reprisal  on  the  part  of 
the  latter.  But  cupidity  was  the 
great  incentive);  as  the  produce  of 
tbe  prizes  and  of  the  slaves  was  an 
essential  source  of  revenue  to  tlie 
Algerine  government,  and  of  profit 
to  private  speculators.  It  was  a 
common  saying,  '  that  Algiers  with- 
out privateers  must  starve."  In  1815, 
the  Algerine  power  was  checked  in 
its  lawless  exactions  bv  the  ships  of 
the  United  States,  which  took  an 
Algerine  frigate  and  brig:  the  dey 
was  also  compelled  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  the  Americans,  renounce 
all  tribute,  and  pay  them  60,000  dol- 
lars as  compensation  for  the  ship 
that  had  been  plundered.  Lord  Ex- 
mouth,  in  execution  of  the  determi- 
nation taken  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  put  an  end  to  Christian  slaf 
very  in  1816 ;  but  the  Algerines  still 
claimed  the  righ^  as  an  independent 
power,  of  declaring  war  sgainst  any 
state  they  chose,  and  of  seizing  its 
merchant  vessels,  and  releasing  the 
crews,  or  keeping  them  in  prison  till 
peace  was  agreM  on.    At  last,  an 
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insult  offered  by  the  dey,  Hussein 
Pacha,  April  1827,  to  the  French 
consul,  wliom  he  struck,  induced  the 
French  government  to  send  an  expe- 
dition on  a  very  large  scale,  to  take 
possession  of  Algiers.  This  was  ef- 
fected in  June,  1880.  Algiers  awi- 
tulated  to  general  Bourmont;  the 
dey  abdicataj,  and  retired  to  Eu- 
rope ;  while  the  French  took  dos- 
session  of  the  town,  of  the  fleet, 
and  of  the  treasury,  where  they 
found  above  2,000,000/.  sterling  in 
precious  metals  and  stores.  They 
garrisoned  Algiers,  and  established  a 
sort  of  military  government  under 
the  general-in-chief.  Up  to  the  year 
1889,  the  Christian  population  intro- 
duced by  the  conquerors  to  Akeria, 
as  they  term  their  new  colony, 
amounted  to  19,000  souls;  of  whom 
7000  were  French,  6000  Spaniards, 
2500  Maltese-English,  and  the  re- 
maining 8500  Italians  and  Germans ; 
for  whose  protection  an  army  of 
85,000  soldiers  was  required— almost 
two  to  an  inhabitant.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, an  extension  of  territory  has  been 
the  main  policy  of  the  French ;  a  cit^ 
cumstance  a  good  deal  occasioned  by 
the  formidable  attempts  to  drive  them 
out,  made  by  Abdal  Kader,  soldan  of 
the  Hadjouts,  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful Moslem  princes  of  the  desert 
Numerous  Arab  tribes  united  under 
his  standard ;  and  to  this  time  ( 1848) 
he  has  harassed  the  Christian  in- 
vaders of  the  Moorish  soil,  and  occa- 
sioned them  vast  loss  of  men  and 
money.  As  the  occupation  of  Al- 
giers by  the  French  was  declared  by 
tbem  in  the  first  instance  a  temporary 
measure,  and  as  the  commonwealth  of 
the  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  for 
their  mutual  security,  have  long  come 
into  the  well-understood  compact,that 
every  nation  shall  (to  prevent  the 
danger  of  any  one  state  from  the  ag- 
grandisement of  another)  confine  it- 
self within  the  limits  assigned  by  ex- 
iting treaties,  much  iealousy  has  been 
expressed  by  the  other  great  powers 
at  the  apparent  intention  on  the  part 
of  France,  not  only  to  keep  Algiers 
in  perpetuity,  but  to  make  the  con- 


quest also  of  the  whole  north  coast 
of  Africa.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  the  invaders  will  not  be  suf- 
ficiently punished,  vrithout  other  mo- 
lestation, by  the  natural  course  of 
events.  The  French  are  proverbially 
bad  colonuts.  Their  peasantiy,  so 
long  as  they  can  daily  gain  seventy- 
five  centimes  in  their  own  countiy, 
will  prefer  them  to  three  francs  a  day 
in  a  foreiffn  land:  and  should  the 
present  coldness,  with  respect  to  the 
settlement  in  Algiers,  of  men  of  car 
pital,  desirous  of  forming  and  making 
agricultural  establishments,  continue, 
the  most  ruinous  losses  will  ensue, 
and  France,  weakened  by  costs  of 
blood  and  treasure,  will  at  length  be 
compelled  to  relinquish  her  African 
possession. 

'Hie  title  of  %,  which  in  Turkish 
means  unde,'  Has  not  lately  been 
used  at  Algiers,  whose  sovereign  was 
styled  pac^  and  effendi :  the  Moors 
termed  him  tefta,  father.  He  was 
elected  by  the  bashis,  or  officers  of 
the  militia,  assembled  in  dewaun  :  or 
rather  by  a  faction  of  them,  wWch 
also  frequently  shortened  his  reign 
by  a  violent  death.  Few  sovereigns 
of  Algiers,  for  the  last  two  centuries, 
have  died  a  natural  death.  The  races 
inhabiting  Algiers  as  it  was,  were 
seven ;  Berbers  or  Kabyles,  Arabs, 
Moors,  Turks,  Cooloolis,  Jews,  and 
Negroes  from  Soudan.  Tlie  Kabyles 
still  inhabit  the  whole  of  the  moun- 
tainous country,  both  along  the  great 
and  the  little  Atlas  chains ;  while  the 
Arabs  occupy  the  intermediate  plams. 
The  clans  or  the  former  assume  ^ 
fore  their  names  the  Arabic  prefix 
ofJB«ii,asBeni-Mozab;  whilst  many 
of  the  Arab  tribes,  scattered  about 
the  country  of  Algiers,  use  that  ot 
fFellcd,  which  means  the  same,  sijcli 
as  Welled  Helfe,— the  sons  of  Helfii. 
The  Arabs  who  encamp  in  ^^f^' 
are  known  also  by  the  name  of  Bea- 
wans ;  and  indeed  the  latter  appella- 
tion is  often  given  indiscriminately 
to  the  Kabyles  also,  by  the  people  ot 
the  towns  on  the  coast.  These  Arab 
tribes  are  the  remains  of  the  vanous 
great  emigrations  of  their  country- 
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men  from  Anbia,  and  have  kept 
themselTCs  distinct  from  the  other 
races  around  them.  They  resemble, 
in  their  appearance  and  habit,  their 
Asiatic  anceston,  of  whom  thej  boast. 
They  often  move  their  camps  m  quest 
of  water»  or  of  fresh  pasture  for  their 
flocks.  They  speak  the  Koreish,  or 
eastern  Arabic,  with  more  or  less 
pimty,  are  strictly  observant  of  the 
koian,  are  governed  by  their  elders 
or  sheiks,  and  are  all  tributary  to  the 
beyof  their  respective  provinces. 
'The  north  coast  or  Africa  is  at 
this  <kLy,  through  the  prevalence  of 
marshes,  ezceedinsly  unhealthy  ;  but 
as,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, the  same  line  of  coast  was  at 
ooce  the  most  fertile,  civilized,  and 
salubrious  portion  of  the  globe,  it 
seems  easy  to  imagine  that -something 
of  its  ancient  character  may  be  re- 
stored to  it,  and  that  culture  and 
modem  arts  may  a^in  replenish  it 
with  flourishing  cittes  and  bustling 
sea-ports.  But  the  French  are  as- 
suredly not  the  people  to  realize 
these  blessings:  they  are  still  dis- 
posed for  military  glory,  and  still 
thirst  for  conquest  and  adventure  as 
in  the  age  of  Napoleon :  and  such 
being  the  predominant  vices  of  both 
government  and  people,  the  sword 
and  the  musket  will  be  still  infinitely 
more  in  vogue  in  Algeria,  than  the 
plough  and  the  shuttle. 

The  PaoMULOATioN  of  Deon- 
TOLooT,  1880.  —  Mr.  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  known  long  in  England  as  the 
head  of  a  new  sect  of  sophists,  called 
utilitarians,  who  declare  tlieir  search 
to  be  after  mtucvna  fiUdtai,  or  the 
greatest-happiness-pnnciple,  left  his 
papers  for  posthumous  publication 
to  Mr.  Bownng ;  and  that  gentleman 
has  given  them  to  the  world  under 
the  title  of  *  Deontology,*  or  the  sci- 
ence of  Morality.  Deontology,  there- 
fore, affects  to  be  a  new  system  of 
ethics,  and  takes  its  appellation  from 
to  deoHf  the  Greek  expression  for  the 
fit  or  right  Spuming  all  previous 
mond  coides,  Mr.  Bentham  has  the 
boldness  to  speak  thus  of  our  an- 
cient philosopheis  :  '  While  Xeno« 


phon  was  writing  hisioiy,  and  Euclid 
giving  instmction  in  geometry,  So- 
crates and  Plato  were  talking  mm' 
icfue^  under  the  pretence  of  teaching 
religion  and  morality.'  By  a  species 
of  mental  machineiy,  analogous  to 
the  calculating  engine,  Mr.  Bentham 
would  work  out  problems  with  virtue 
and  vice,  as  Mr.  Bahbage  does  with 
numbers ;  and  that  which  the  preach- 
ing of  the  inspired  prophets,  and  even 
the  spread  ot  Christianity  has  failed 
to  effect,  is  at  once  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
modern  Jeremiah.  Deontology  is 
constantly  and  certainly  to  restrain 
man  from  error ;  and  let  a  man  sub- 
mit his  thinking  organs  but  for  a 
moment  to  the  wheels  of  the  deonto- 
logical  machine,  and  he  will  see  at 
once,  that  if  he  be  a  drunkard,  a 
gambler,  or,  in  short,  a  breaker  of 
any  moral  command  whatever,  it  will 
not  heJU  that  he  should  be  a  breaker 
of  any  moral  command  any  more, 
and  further  than  that,  he  will  not 
any  more  be  a  breaker  thereof.  The 
faith  of  the  deontologist  maybe  sum- 
med up  in  a  few  words.  Tliat  those 
actions  are  moral  which  produce  the 
peatest  possible  happiness,  and  those 
immoral  which  have  a  contrary  tend- 
ency ;  that  virtue  is  the  preference  of 
a  greater  remote  good  to  a  less  adjacent 
good ;  that  vice  is  only  a  false  moral 
arithmetic ;  tliat  the  ablest  moralist  is 
he  who  calculates  best, — the  most  vir- 
tuous man,  he  who  most  successfully 
applies  right  calculation  to  conduct ; 
that  mora!  sense  and  right  reason  are 
nothing  more  than  empty  forms  of  ig- 
norant dogmatism ;  that  it  is  idle  for 
a  man  to  talk  about  dtUy^  because 
every  man  who  hears  him  is  thinking 
about  ittteresi ;  that  ought  and  ought 
not  are  phrases  without  meaning,  ex- 
cept with  reference  to  pleasure  or  to 
pain ;  that  if  any  man  were  to  act  al- 
ways with  a  correct  view  to  his  own 
interest,  he  would  secure  to  himselt 
the  greatest  obtainable  portion  of  fe- 
licity; and  that  if  every  man  thus 
acted  correctly  for  his  own  interest, 
mankind  would  reach  the  millen- 
nium of  accessible  bliss,  —  and  the 
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end  of  morality,  maxknam  et  wm- 
vertam  foUdtatemj  would  then  be  ao- 
complbhed.  The  great  maxim  to  be 
kept  in  view,  even  when  acting  for 
one's  own  interest,  is  to  acquire  plea- 
sure at  ike  leasi  possible  cost  of  pain 
to  others  :  it  is  better  to  hurt  only 
one  in  obtaining  your  end,  than  to 
injure  fifty.  KiU  you  must — ^not  for 
another^s  dying,  but  for  your  own 
living  —  kill  to  eat.  And  killing 
to  eat,  take  as  large  a  victim  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  need  to  kill  a^in  may 
not  soon  return — bearing  in  mind 

*  that  the  poor  beetle  we  all  tread 
upon,  feels  a  pang  as  great  as  when  a 
giant  dies.'  Every  ancient  philoso- 
pher had  his  motto  and  maxim : 
surely  that  of  the  deontologtst  is 

*  Chew  elephant  —  eschew  shrimps* 
Tliree  thinfp  are  evident  then  from 
this  utilitarian  creed  ;  first,  that  Mr. 
fientham's  arguments  are,  like  ma- 
thematical questions,  all  on  one  side ; 
secondly,  that  he  gives  no  man  credit 
for  disinterestedness ;  and  last,  that 
he  would  deprive  us  of  our  conscience, 
simply  to  give  us  in  its  stead  a  rule 
of  conduct,  whieh,  however  perfect 
and  demonstrable,  must  be  self-«cting, 
and  execute  itself— powers  with  which 
no  hitherto  known  moral  laws  are 
indued. 

Epsom  RiLCE  Stand  completed, 
1830,  at  a  cost  of  13,890/.,  raised  in 
shares.  The  two  most  frequented 
courses  in  England  are  Newmarket 
and  Epsom.  Epsom  races  begin  on 
the  Tuesday  preceding  Whitsunday, 
and  continue  to  the  end  of  the  week ; 
and  there  is  a  second  race,  of  inferior 
interest,  in  October.  Newmarket 
races  occur  seven  times  in  the  year. 
At  what  time  these  sports  were  in- 
troduced into  England,  it  is  now  mat- 
ter of  doubt.  King  John  is  the  first 
sovereign  noted  for  his  love  of  swift 
horses  of  chase ;  but  Edward  III. 
was  tlie  first  who  bousht  running 
horses  at  13^  6«.  8(i.  each,  for  mere 
racing  purposes.  In  Elizabeth's  time, 
racing  was  approved  as  a  liberal  and 
innocent  pastime,  even  by  the  puri- 
tanical writers.  James  I.  gave  great 
encouragement  to  the  same,  and  sil- 


ver bells  were  the  rewards ;  and  after 
Charles  II.  had  restored  Newmarket 
races,  each  succeeding  sovereign  dis- 
played an  interest  in  the  turf,  by 
granting  pieces  of  plate  to  the  win- 
ners. The  chief  benefit  resulting 
from  the  turf,  is  the  improvement  in 
the  breed  of  that  valuable  animal,  the 
horse;  hence  the  modern  English 
steed,  whether  racer,  hunter,  or 
draught  horse,  is  allowed  to  surpass 
in  essential  points  even  the  far-famed 
animals  of  Arabia.  So  extraordinaiy 
has  been  the  attention  paid  to  pure 
blood  and  pedigree,  that  a  defect 
therein  is  instantly  evinced  in  both 
inferiority  of  shape,  and  a  Oulure  in 
strength  and  speed. 

Decline  of  the  Drama.  —  Tlie 
British  stage,  as  far  as  London  was 
concerned,  was  almost  suddenly  de- 
serted at  the  openine  of  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  Efveiy  lover  of  English 
literature,  every  man  of  intellectual 
taste  or  refinement,  and  every  friend 
to  the  education  of  the  people,  must 
feel  an  interest  in  the  prosperitjr  and 
good  management  of  our  national 
theatres.  From  the  time  of  Pericles 
till  now,  theatrical  entertainments 
have  constituted  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  higher  pleasures  of  man- 
kind, and  have  exercised,  in  every  na- 
tion, an  extremely  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  popular  manners,  ha- 
bits, and  character.  Nowhere,  per- 
haps, has  this  been  more  felt  than  in 
England;  where  they  have  at  once 
drawn  forth,  and  derived  their  own 
chief  support  from,  wonders  of  poeti- 
cal genius,  not  surpassed  in  any  age 
or  country.  For  three  centuries  they 
were  tlie  glass  in  which  the  court, 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  highest  classes 
of  society,  studied  humanity.  In 
our  own  time,  their  attraction  lias 
spread  itself  over  a  still  wider  sur- 
face ;  and  they  liave  learned  to  ap- 
peal with  success  to  the  favour  o(  the 
middle  and  working  classes.  They 
are  now  so  firmly  established,  that 
the  idea  of  putting  them  down,  or 
eradicating  them,  could  be  enter- 
tained by  no  one  in  the  least  d^pee 
acquainted  with  human  nature.  When 
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it  is  oonsideTed  what  these  exhibitions 
are — ^that  they  present  both  to  the 
ear  and  to  the  eye  an  image  and  ex- 
ample of  real  life — of  motiyes,  acts, 
habits,  manners,  sentiments,  charac- 
ters, the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
tbe  use  and  abuse  of  opportunities, 
the  causes,  consequences,  and  (above 
all}  the  estimation  of  mankind  of  good 
and  bad  actions — it  must  be  felt  that 
they  cannot  operate  upon  those  who 
resort  to  them  as  merely  indifferent 
things,  but  must  tend  either  to  good 
or  eriL  If  noble  thoughts,  just  opi- 
nions, and  natural  views  of  life  oe 
suggested —- if  the  morality  of  the 
stage  be  what  the  morality  of  the 
world  ought  to  be — if  sympaUiy  be 
directed  to  worthy  objects,  then  the- 
atrical performances  will  do  positive 
moral  good  to  the  ignorant  and  un- 
thinking, while  they  cannot  possibly 
injure  any  one  else.  If,  in  addition 
to  these  recommendations,  the  no- 
blest conceptions  of  the  greatest 
minds  are  brought  before  the  spec- 
tator— the  highest  poetry,  the  purest 
fancy,  the  most  splendid  types  of 
character,  the  most  august  historical 
traditions  and  names,  accompanied 
bj  the  beautiful  in  scenery,  music, 
costume,  grouping,  and  arrangement 
of  forms,  and  receiving  life  from  the 
actoi^s  art,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
dullest  and  most  vulpr-minded  au- 
ditor must  go  away  with  more  eleva* 
tion  of  sentiment  than  he  brought 
with  him.  If  any  thing  can  stimu- 
late the  higher  qualities  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  create  in  their  pos- 
sessor the  desire  of  intellectual  plea- 
sures, and  the  admiration  of  intellec- 
tual beau^,  such  representations  as 
these  will  do  so.  They  are  worth 
more  ibr  this  purpose  than  all  the 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  or  reading- 
rooms  in  the  world. 

Unfortunately  this  has  not  been 
the  prevailing  character  of  thea- 
trical entertainments  in  our  day. 
Many  causes  have  contributed  to 
degrade  the  drama  within  the  last 
twenty  vears  ;  and  till  quite  recently, 
it  had  (alien  very  low  indeed.  Hie 
late  hour  of  dining  adopted  by  the 
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higher  circles  of  society  after  the 
dose  of  the  war,  1815,  the  denunci- 
ations of  a  Pharisaical  religious  school, 
the  real  abominations  connected  with 
the  management  of  theatres — have 
all  tended  to  narrow  die  support 
given  by  the  most  highly  cultivated 
classes  to  the  histrionic  art ;  and  the 
means  taken  by  stage-managers  to 
recover  the  lost  favour  of  tlie  public, 
have  served  both  to  degrade  the 
drama  more,  and  to  ruin  the  specu- 
lators in  theatrical  matters.  A  pe- 
sort  to  elephants,  and  other  bestial, 
instead  of  numan  actors,  was  for  a 
time  a  hope  of  the  managers ;  and 
when  this  failed,  the  '  star  system,'  as 
it  is  called,  or  the  paying  enormous 
salaries  to  superior  performers,  was 
adopted — a  course  at  once  niinous  to 
the  treasuries  of  theatres,  and  destruc- 
tive to  dramatic  autliorship.  Ma- 
nagers, unable  to  pay  talented  men 
for  original  plays,  were  thus  driven 
to  translators  and  adapters,  to  sup- 
port tlieir  own  stage  upon  the  re- 
sources of  those  of  other  countries. 
Mr.  Elliston,  as  manager  of  Drury- 
lane  theatre,  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  injurious  star  system,  1822, 
by  offering  Liston,  who  was  grumb- 
ling at  17/.  per  week  at  Coven  t^ 
garden,  50/.  for  that  period.  Mr. 
Charles  Young,  who  had  been  receiv- 
ing a  weekfy  salary  of  20/1  at  Covent- 
garden,  was  soon  brought,  in  like 
manner,  to  the  rival  house,  by  a 
nightly  one  of  tlie  same  amount ;  and 
so  matters  proceeded,  until  both  the- 
atres contended  which  should  offer 
most  to  its  actors.  The  great  John 
Kemble  never  had  more  tlian  36/. 
per  week ;  Miss  O'Neill,  at  her  high- 
est point,  25/. ;  Mathews,  who  could 
entertain  a  whole  house  unassisted, 
17/. — and  that  he  thought  'stupend- 
ous and  magnificent,*  as  he  savs  in  a 
letter;  Munden,  14/,;  Mrs.  Jordan, 
in  the  zenith  of  her  popularity, 
31/.  10#.  per  week;  Miss  Stephens, 
during  the  early  and  best  part  of  her 
career,  20/.  per  week— and  at  the 
very  last,  60/.  But  behold  Macready 
rise  from  20/.  per  week  to  25/.  per 
night. ;  Charles  Kemble  from  20/.  per 
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week  to  20^  per  night ;  Power  the 
same ;  Miss  ElleD  Tree,  from  15/.  per 
week  to  25/.  per  night;  Charles  Kean, 
from  30^  per  week  to  50/.  per  nieht  I 
The  flame  soon  spread  to  the  third 
great  theatre,  the  Opera-house;  and 
were  we  find  Malibran  demand  and 
receive  no  less  than  125/.  per  night, 
for  nineteen  nights — in  all,  2375/.; 
and  the  week's  amount  was,  by  stipu- 
lation, paid  every  Monday  mommg 
in  advance  I  But  this  was  not  all : 
she  received  1088/.  for  seven  extra 
nights  at  Covent-garden— makine  a 
total  of  3463/.  for  twenty-six  nights, 
being  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
40,000^  a  year !  Taglioni,  again,  had 
the  modesty  to  demand  100/.  per  night 
for  her8elf,three  nights  per  week;  GOOL 
as  the  season's  salary  for  her  iather 
as  ballet-master ;  and  900/.  as  that  of 
her  brother  and  sister— besides  two 
benefits  for  herself,  guaranteed  at 
1060/.  each,  and  half  a  benefit  to  her 
brother  at  200/.  I  We  are  not,  as  we 
have  shown,  among  those  who  would 
decry  the  drama  because  of  the  mis- 
management of  playhouses ;  but 
we  think  something  must  be  wrong, 
when  a  stage-player  can  net  sums 
larger  in  amount  than  any  learned 
profession  or  state^ppointment  will 
permit,  even  more  tnan  seven  times 
the  stipend  of  a  lord-chancellor! 
Equalize  the  church  livings  of  the 
country,  and  no  single  incumbent 
will  have  300/.  per  year :  half  that 
sum  we  see  given  for  the  single 
night's  pirouetting  of  a  foreign  opera- 
dancer,  and  three  times  its  amount 
for  her  benefit-night  Let  the  claims 
upon  the  clergyman's  purse  be  then 
remembered  —  perhaps  those  of  a 
large  family,  and  certainly  those  of 
the  poor  ot  his  parish— and  compare 
those  with  the  claims  of  the  operap 
dancer,  whose  money,  if  it  so  not  to 
support  an  extravasant  home  in 
England,  is  expended  abroad,  bene- 
fiting DO  one  in  the  country  whence 


it  was  raised.      This  oug^t  to  be 
amended. 

Alteaations  in  Drbss.— During 
the  regency  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
1811— 1820»  nothing  was  more  wor- 
thy of  observation  in  domestic  mat- 
ters, than  the  changes  which  were 
made  in  the  fashion  of  apparel.  On 
state  occasions  at  court,  the  ladies' 
hoops  were  laid  aside,  gentlemen's 
bag-wigs  and  their  accompaninients 
were  exploded,  and  all  professional 
habiliments  were  henceforth  regarded 
as  fit  for  the  royal  presence.  In 
private  life^  in  uke  manner,  half- 
hoops  were  abandoned,  pigtails  were 
cut  off,  the  hair  was  deprived  of  its 
powder,  trousers  et  la  Turc  took  the 
place  of  knee-breeches  and  panta* 
loons,  and  ladies'  waists,  which  had 
for  more  than  a  centuiy  been  worn 
to  the  lowest  possible  point,  were 
now,  in  imitation  of  the  Parisian 
dames,  made  to  terminate  at  the 
bosom,  so  as  to  show  a  width  of 
chest,  which  singularly  contrasted 
with  the  ancient  tapering,  that  the 
clasped  hands  might  span.  Aban- 
doned now  was  the  long  trailing  train. 
The  clergy  even  (sad  to  say)  caught 
the  infection ;  and  the  bushy  wig  and 
shovel  hat,  that  had  been  so  long  the 
respected  emblems  of  pastoral  dignity, 
ana  the  excitere  of  outward  regard,  at 
least  for  the  Church,  in  company  with 
the  aforesaid  ladies'  trains,  long  waists 
and  hoops,  and  centlemens'  panta- 
loons, knee-breecnes,  powder,  and 
pig-tails,  were  seen  no  more— save 
on  the  head  of  here  and  there  some 
venerable  champion  of  the  old  sys- 
tem, who,  after  standing  finn  through 
all  the  ages  to  an  octogenarian  me, 
resolved,  for  his  short  rcmauiiDg 
term,  still  spiritedly  to  resist  the 
changes  of  innovation,  and  to  wear 
to  the  grave,  as  emblems  of  his  sa- 
cred cafiing,  tlie  outward  garments, 
together  with  the  inward  purity,  ot 
the  priesthood. 


PABALLEL  REIGNS. 


Feance  under  Charles  X. — The 
count  d'Artois  succeeded  upon  the 
decease  of  his  brother,  Louis  XY III.» 


1824,  as  Charles  X.,  being  the  prwce 
whose  second  son,  the  due  de  Dern, 
had  been  so  daringly  assattina^  ^^ 
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the  previous  reign.  The  eldest  son 
of  Charles,  the  heir-apparent,  or  dau- 
phin, was  the  due  d'Angoul^me 
(still  living).  During  the  rule  of 
Louis  XVfll.,  sanguinary  disputes 
bad  often  occurred  in  the  south  of 
the  kingdom,  where  the  old  animosity 
of  catholics  and  protestants  had  been 
revived  by  political  feuds ;  and  it  was 
to  allay  them  principally  that  Louis 
bad  dissolved  his  chamber,  designated 
'mtrouvable'  (never  to  be  found), 
1818,  and  enabled  the  moderate  con- 
stitutionalists to  regain  the  ascend- 
ancy. King  Charles,  however,  sup- 
ported the  high  catholic  party  in  the 
state,  expressed  his  sympathy  for  the 
Vend^an  and  other  southern  support- 
ers of  ultra- Romanism,  and  resolved 
as  far  as  possible  to  restore  the  old 
regime.  In  this  spirit  he  offended  a 
large  portion  of  his  subjects  at  once, 
by  his  re-establishment  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  which  gives  to  the 
eldest  son  the  right  of  inheritance  to 
bis  father's  landed  property.  Liberty 
and  equality  had  been  too  long  the 
watchwords  of  the  nation  to  bear  so 
manifest  a  check;  and  when  the 
minister,  Peyronnet,  attempted  to 
shackle  the  press,  the  popular  dis- 
content was  openly  evinced.  A  new 
cabinet  of  noted  royalists  being 
formed  under  prince  rolignac,  vari- 
ous attempts  were  made  to  induce 
the  king  to  dismiss  it ;  but  when 
there  issued  forth  three  ordinances, 
the  first  abolishing  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  second  dismissing  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  before  it  had  been 
formally  assembled,  and  the  third, 
altering  the  laws  of  election,  the  pub- 
lic indignation  knew  no  bounds.  Tlie 
ministers  hoped,  at  this  juncture,  to 
turn  the  minds  of  the  people  to  fo- 
feign  affairs :  the  dey  of  Algiers  had 
insulted  the  French  consul,  and  hav- 
ing been  driven  out  by  the  troops 
sent  over  to  avenge  the  injury,  Al- 
giers became  a  French  settlement 
But  domestic  politics  were,  as  they 
had  long  been,  the  darling  business 
of  the  people  ;  and  when  the  police 
attempted,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1880, 
to  destroy  the    printing-presses  of 


some  obnoxious  journalists  in  Paris, 
the  mob  commenced  a  fierce  attack 
upon  the  agents  of  government.  As 
soldiers  were  called  to  strengthen  the 
civil  power,  the  populace  iMLrricaded 
the  streets  ;  and  these  being  joined 
by  the  students  of.  the  Polytechnic 
school,  and  even  by  some  troops  of 
the  line,  the  national  guards,  with 
marshal  Marmont  at  their  head,  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  city.  By 
tlie  third  day  of  the  insurrection, 
king  Charles  was  satisfied  that  the 
nation  would  no  longer  regard  him 
as  its  ruler,  and  retired  to  Ram- 
bouillet ;  whereupon  the  duke  of  Or^ 
leans  was  made  heutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  and  on  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, on  signing  the  charter  of  a  free 
constitution,  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  king,  not  of  France,  but  (ffihe 
JPhmch. 

The  cmeute  *  of  three  days,'  as  it  ia 
termed  by  the  ever  sen  timentaljFrench, 
occasioned  the  slaughter  of  nearly 
4000  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  Popboom.  — *  Cardinal  Anni- 
bale  della  Genga  (1760^181^9)  suc- 
ceeded Pius  vIL,  1823.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  diplomacy  and 
foreign  politics ;  and  in  the  exercise 
of  his  authority,  and  in  asserting  the 
claims  of  his  see^  he  assumed  a  more 
imperious  tone  than  his  meek  and 
benevolent  predecessor.  He  re-esta- 
blislied  the  right  of  asylum  for  crimi- 
nals in  the  churches,  enforced  the 
strict  observance  of  meagre  days,  de- 
nounced the  Carbonari  and  otlier 
secret  societies,  and,  in  a  letter  to 
the  bishops,  violently  attacked  the 
Bible  societies,  as  acting  in  o{>po- 
sition  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  session  IV.,  concerning  the 
publication  and  use  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  vigour  of  Leo,  however,  has 
been  acknowledged  extremely  bene- 
ficial to  his  territory,  after  the  laxity 
bred  by  the  French  revolution :  he 
negotiated  with  the  new  states  of 
South  America,  for  the  sake  of  filling 
up  the  vacant  sees ;  gave  a  new  and 
liberal  organization  to  the  learned 
college  of.Sapienza  at  Rome;  by  a 
'  moto  proprio*  (decree)  completely 
2  * 
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reformed  the  administration  of  the 
papal  state ;  and  established  an  ad- 
mirable police.  He  died,  aged  69, 
1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  Fran- 
cesco Xavieri  Castiglioni,  who  took 
the  title  of  Pius  VIII.  He  was  bom 
at  Cingoli,  1760,  and  in  1816  was 
made  bishop  of  Frascati,  grand  peni- 
tentiary, and  a  cardinal.  Nothing 
material  occurred  during  his  short 
pontificate ;  which  terminated  by  his 
decease  at  the  close  of  1830,  at  the 
age  of  70.  His  death  occurred  just 
before  the  explosion  of  an  abortive 
attempt  by  a  jacobin  party,  in  the 
French  interest,  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection in  the  Romagna,  the  signal 
for  which  had  been  '  the  glorious 
three  days"  butchery  at  Paris  in  the 
preceding  July ;  and  his  successor  is 
tlie  present  (1843)  pope  (Mauro 
Cappellari)  Gregory  XyL,  who  was 
elected,  after  a  delay  of  three  months, 
February,  1831. 

British  India  under  George  IV. 
— The  earl  of  Moira  ('the  marqub  of 
Hastings)  was  recalleoi  from  the  go- 
vernment, 1823,  and  succeeded  by 
lord  Amherst ;  the  whole  peninsula, 
with  little  exception,  being  at  the 
moment  under  either  the  actual  sway, 
or  the  protection  of  the  British.     In 
1824   a  war  commenced  with    the 
Burmese,  who  had  for  many  years 
ffiven  much  trouble  on  the  eastern 
frontier.      An  expedition  under  sir 
Archibald  Campbell  was  sent  to  Ran- 
goon, which,  in  1825,  advanced  nearly 
to  Ava,  the  capital ;  and  the  boa,  or 
king,  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  in 
1826,    by    the    cession    of   Assam, 
Aracan,  and  Jenasserim,  the  first  of 
which  provinces  has,  from  its  fit  soil, 
been  selected  by  the  English  to  raise 
the  tea-plant.     The  boa  also  engaged 
to    abstain    from    further  encroach- 
ments,   and    to    render    ],000,000A 
sterling  as  the  cost  of  the  war ;  but 
there  being  a  subsequent  attempt  to 
evade  payment,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  et} force  it  by  a  second  warlike 
display.     During  tins  contest,  sucli 
prisoners  as  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Burmese  were,  according  to  an- 
cient custom,  crucified,  and  laid  with 


their  crosses  on  the  river  Erawadi, 
as  a  prey  to  vultures,  in  the  sight  of 
the  two  armies.    The  state-carriage 
of  the   Burmese  viceroy  of  Tavoy, 
valued  with  its  jewels  at  a  lac  of 
rupees  (12,500^)  was  at  length  cap- 
tured by  the  Englisli,  as  well  as  tlie 
viceroy  himself,  a  man  of  great  per- 
sonal strengtli,  and  of  unbounded  fe- 
rocity ;  and  this  success  closed  tlie  war 
in  favour  of  the  British,  1827.     Tlie 
Burmese  are  generally  a  fierce  and 
powerful  race,  totally  unlike  tlie  gen- 
tle and  cunning  Hindus.    Originally 
inhabiting   the  chain  of  mountains 
stretching  from  the  confines  of  Tar- 
taiy  down  to  the  Indian  ocean,  these 
hardy  children  of  the  hills  poured 
down  from  their  native   fastnesses, 
and  successively  fixed  their  yoke  up- 
on  the  separate  kingdoms  of  Ava, 
Pegu,  Aracan,  Assam,  and  part  of 
Siam ;   and  at  length,  having  con- 
densed dieir  concjuests  into  one  state, 
with    a    population    of  19,000,000, 
called  it  Burmah,   after  their  own 
name.    The  government  is,  of  course, 
despotic;  and  the  boa,  styled  Mord 
of  the  golden  foot,'  is  the  sole  pro- 
prietor of  life  and  substance  in  his  do- 
minions. The  country  is  extraordina- 
rily fertile,  being  completely  irrigated 
by  the  river  Erawadi ;  and  its  mines 
of  gold  are  as  prolific  as  those  of 
Peru.    There  are  vast  wells  of  naph- 
tha, or  earth-oil,  for  which  the  Chi- 
nese resort  to  Burmah,  as  well  as  for 
precious  stones,   teak-wood,  ebony, 
and  statuary  marble ;  the  last  named 
being  equal  in  texture  and  whiteness 
to  the  finest  specimens  of  Italy.     In 
a  word,  the  climate  and  soil  are  alike 
excellent;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  were  agriculture  at  all  attended 
to,  Burmali  would  soon  show  itself 
what  it  has  been  termed,  *  the  garden 
of  the  East.'     The  people  are,  like 
most  of  their  neighbouis,  Buddhists  ; 
and    their    temples   are  gorgeously 
adorned   with  jewels,  and  many  of 
them,  like  the  boa's  palace,  roofed 
with    gold.      The  year    which   wit- 
nessed   the    treaty   with    the    Bur- 
mese   was   signalized    by  the    cap- 
ture of  Bhurtpor^  a  strong  fortress 
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in  Upper  India,  which  had  been  iin- 
succe^ully  attacked  by  lord  Lake  in 
1&05. 

In  1828,  lord  Amherst  was  super- 
seded by  lord  William  Bentinck, 
who  held  his  appointment  till  the 
decease  of  king  George  IV.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the 
Hindustan  colony  is  divided  into 
three  presidencies,  Bengal,  Bombay, 
and  Madras,  and  that  there  is  a 
governor  over  each  of  the  three ;  but 
the  governor  of  Bengal  has  prece- 
dency, and  is  styled  Govcmor-genend 
of  the  united  colony.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  greatness  of  British  India 
was  laid  by  the  ener^  of  lord  Clive ; 
advanced  and  saved  from  early  over- 
throw bv  the  quicksightedness  of  the 
ill-used  Warren  Hastings';  and  conso- 
lidated, under  Providence,  by  the  po- 
litical sagacity  of  the  marquis  Wel- 
lesley.  Its  military  force  amounts  to 
200,000  men,  a  great  portion  of 
which  are  native  soldiers,  officered 
by  Europeans :  the  rest  are  a  few  re- 
giments of  British  troop.  The  na- 
tive soldiers  are  called  spahis,  but 
more  commonly  sepoys ;  and,  unlike 
the  soldiers  of  Europe,  the  sepoy  is 
an  object  of  envy  to  his  less  fortunate 
compatriots.  His  profession  gives 
him  tiie  precedency,  not  less  in  gene- 
ral estimation,  than  in  that  of  his 
caste,  to  persons  engaged  in  civil  oc- 
cupations ;  and  his  pay  is  so  consi- 
derable, as  to  raise  him  both  in  sta- 
tion and  enjoyment  far  above  his 
brethren  left  behind  him  in  his  native 
village.  Each  private  sepoy  is  at- 
tended by  two  servants :  in  the  field 
tiiere  are,  at  an  average,  nine  followers 
to  every  two  fighting  men  :  a  system 
which  gives  to  100,000  men,  in  a 
campaign,  nearly  500,000  attendants, 
and  goes  far  to  explain  both  the  pro- 
digious hosts  recorded  in  history,  as 
commanded  by  Xerxes  and  Darius, 
and  the  facility  with  which  thev  were 
routed  by  a  comparatively  small  body 
of  Greela»  all  real  soldiers.  Such  a 
mode  of  carrying  on  war  augments^ 
to  a  great  degree,  the  difficulty  of 
providing  subsistence  for  so  large  a 
multitude  as  attends  every  consider- 
able army. 


Spain  under  Ferdinand  YII. — 
llie  education  of  this  prince,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Charles  IV.,  had 
been  conducted  by  the  canon  Ecoi- 
quiz,  who  took  subsequently  a  pro- 
minent part  in  delivering  his  pupil 
from  the  thraldom  of  Godoy,  his  &> 
ther*s  minister.  So  sickly  was  Fer- 
dinand as  a  child,  that  it  was  not  sup- 
posed he  would  ever  see  manhood : 
he,  however,  rapidlv  gained  strength 
from  the  period  of  fourteen,  and  not- 
withstanding the  seclusion  in  which 
he  had  been  kept  by  his  mother, 
displayed  himself  an  accomplished, 
though  somewhat  diffident  personage, 
at  twenty.  It  has  been  shown  ttuit 
Napoleon,  after  keeping  him  a  sort'bf 
prisoner  six  years,  restored  him  to 
the  throne  which  his  father  had  ab- 
dicated in  his  &vour,  1814.  In 
March  of  that  year  he  lefl  yalen9ay ; 
and  after  an  inquiring  visit  to  Sara- 
gossa  and  Valentia,  to  sound  the  opi- 
nions of  his  subjects,  he  entered  Ma- 
drid ih  May.  There  were  now  two 
very  opposite  factions  in  Spain,  the 
liberals  or  exaliados  (extreme  radi- 
cals), who  scarcely  favoured  monar- 
chy, and  the  absolutuls,  who  were  for 
a  restoration  of  the  absolute  power  of 
the  sovereign ;  the  former  consisting 
of  displaced  soldiery  and  a  few  ad- 
herents amongst  the  nobles,  and  the 
latter  of  the  mass  of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  lower  orders.  The  kiu^s 
first  acts  were  to  annul  the  constitu- 
tion proclaimed  at  Cadiz  in  1812  by 
the  then  cortes,  or  parliament,  and 
to  restore  the  Inqiiisition,  which  the 
cortes  had  abolished;  and  he  put 
down  with  rigour  the  consequent 
military  insurrections  of  Porlier  and 
others.  But  when  the  constitution 
was  again  declared  in  the  isle  of 
Leon  near  Cadiz,  1820,  by  colonels 
Quiroga  and  Riego,  Ferdinand  was 
induced  to  swear  adherence  thereto. 
For  two  veurs  Uie  leading  parties  con- 
cealed their  mutual  hatred  ;  though 
an  outbreak  on  the  side  of  the  liberals 
would  freouently  occasion  a  com- 
bination ot  the  absolutists  to  re- 
store the  old  system  of  government. 
The  latter  could  ill  bear  the  insolent 
demeanour  of  Mina  and  other  consti- 
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^'t'^  ^^ijtjfimris),  and  established 
€fi^'  Jr^'^'y^  1822,  which  defied 
f/jJ^^Tofthe  cortes  until  Febru- 
j^r'^/^Jtiit^ri  Mina  recaptured  the 
^  '*ind,  with  savage  ferocity,  put 
p^j],  600  of  its  bravest  defenders, 
'^ft  tras  early  in  1823  that  Louis 
V  V/H-  ^®"^  troops  into  Spain,  under 
^e  due  d'Angoul^me,  to  deliver  Fer^ 
^luind  from  the  slavery  in  which  he 
iras  kept  by  the  exaltados.     The  con- 
test which  ensued  was  almost  wholly 
between   the   French   and   constitu- 
tionalist guerilla  parties;  the  latter 
intercepting  the  advance  and  valuable 
convoys  of  money  and  clothing  of  the 
former  throughout  their  march.  Chief 
of  these  marauding  soldiers  was  Juan 
Martin  Diez,  better  known  as  the 
Empecinado;  a  nickname  given  to 
the  villagers  of  marshy  spots  in  val- 
leys, from  pechia,  a  pool,  because  their 
S laces  are   so  often  flooded.     Diez 
ad  been  a  vine-dresser  ;  and  joining  a 
guerilla  corps,  he  became  so  celebrated 
for  his  muscular  strength,  that,  as  in 
the  primitive  days,  he  was  soon  cho- 
sen independent  chief  of  his  band. 
For  his  prowess  in  the  peninsular 
war,  when  he  had  been  on  the  royalist 
side,   GeoT^e  III.  had  sent  him  a 
sword,  which  none  but  himself  could 
wield  ;  and  some  notion  may  be  ob- 
tained of  his  power,  from  the  fact  of 
his  grappling  with   a  huge   French 
dragoon  who  had  pursued  him  for 
miles,  and  with  one  stamp  of  his  foot 


rection,  and  made  a 
English  sabre,  now  in  the  hands  of 
an  officer  of  Realistas  standing  by. 
He  caught  it  by  the  blade,  and  thus 
nearly  severed  the  fingers  from  his 
hand  ;  a  circumstance  which  enabled 
his  executioners  to  throw  a  cloak 
over  him  from  behind,  and,  entangling 
him  in  its  folds,  to  pass  a  rope  round 
his  neck,  and  hang  him  up  to  a  tree. 
The  cortes,  followed  by  Ferdinand, 
removed  hereupon  to  Seville;  and 
when  the  French  had  entered  Ma- 
drid, where  they  were  joyfully  re- 
ceived, the  cortes  proceeded  to  Cadiz. 
Here  that  assembly  declared  the  king 
in  a  state  of  incapacity,  because  he  had 
refused  to  follow  them  further  than 
Seville ;  whereon  he  was  induced  to 
join  them,  and  patiently  to  wait  untd 
the  French,  in  September,  laid  siege 
to  Cadiz.  The  king  was  allowed  to 
confer  with  the  due  d'Angoul^me, 
after  the  bombardment  of  the  city ; 
and  the  French  troops  having  got 
possession  of  the  place  in  October, 
the  principal  ministers  and  members 
of  the  cortes  fled  first  to  Gibraltar, 
and  thence  to  England.  The  king, 
on  his  return  to  Madrid,  adopted  the 
same  line  of  policy  as  that  which  had 
marked  his  first  assumption  of  power : 
the  absolutists  and  liberals  took  their 
stations  as  before  ;  the  former  having 
his  especial  notice,  and  their  oppo- 
nents being  occupied  in  the  usual 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
stitution. But  matters  of  a  more 
private  nature  now  began  to  interest 
the  monarch.  He  had  lost  three 
wives,  and  had  yet  no  issue ;  anf^  ^v 
his  union  with  a  fourth,  his  own 
niece,  Maria  Christina,  dauehter  ol 
Francis,  king  of  Sicily,  he  had  only  a 
daughter,  who,  by  the  salique  ia^' 
could  not  reign.  A  party  was  not 
wanting  to  aid  the  queen's  wish  that 
her  daughter  should  succeed,  thougH 
to  the  prejudice  of  Ferdinand's  next 
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brother,  Don  Carlos,  vho  was  a  ge- 
neral ^vourite  with  the  absolute 
ists;  and  the  point  was  carried 
throuffh  the  king's  fiivourite  minister 
Grijalra,  who,  after  accompanying 
him  in  his  exile  to  Yalen9ay,  had  gnip 
dually  risen  from  a  subordinate  si- 
tuation in  the  palace,  to  be  keeper 
of  the  privy  purse,  and  principal 
prifate  adviser  of  the  monarch*  Every 
thing  from  1824  to  1830,  even  the 
forming  of  the  ministry,  was  effected 
by  his  agency.  On  the  6th  of  April, 
1830,  it  was  announced  in  the  *  Ga^ 
«tte*  that,  by  a  law  of  Charles  IV. 
(the  pragmatic  sanction,  1789),  the 
regular  succession,  whether  male  or 
female,  without  reference  to  the  '  loi 
salique,'  should  be  observed;  and  as 
the  queen  just  after  gave  birth  to  a 
second  daughter,  Ferdinand  (it  is  said 
▼ith  reluctance)  assented  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  hifl  brother  from  the  suc- 
cession. The  king  died  1833,  aged 
49 ;  thus  leaving  uie  terrible  l^acy 
to  his  country  of  a  civil  war,  to 
which  allusion  will  be  hereafter  made. 
Portugal  UNOfia  John  VI. — It 
lias  been  shown  in  the  last  reign,  that 
king  John  succeeded  his  afflicted  mo- 
ther, queen  Maria,  1816,  who  died 
Binidst  her  family  in  her  colony  of 
Brazil  in  that  year.  Before  the  re- 
turn of  king  Jonn  to  Spain,  his  peo- 
ple there  luid  formed  a  conditional 
junta,  1820;  he  arrived  in  Lisbon 
1821,  and  in  1822  he  took  the  oath 
to  the  constitution.  In  1821  a  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  the  colony  which 
be  had  just  left;  and  in  1822  the 
inonarch  was  astonished  to  hear  that 
it  had  declared  itself  independent  of 
the  mother-country,  witn  his  son 
Pedro  as  emperor.  Although  Dom 
Pedro  refused  both  to  see  the  mes- 
senger sent  by  his  father,  and  to  read 
we  letters  of  which  he  was  the 
warer,  when  he  arrived  at  Rio  from 
Portueal  to  treat  about  a  reunion, 
king  John  thought  it  wise  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  Brazil  soon 
after.  In  1823  Dom  Miguel,  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  king,  being  then 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Portu- 
guese army,  declared  the  constitution 


null  and  void,  and  was  supported  by 
his  father's  suppression  of  the  same, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks ;  but 
when  the  prince  took  upon  himself 
to  make  several  arbitrary  arrests  of 
freemasons,  &c.,  the  king  took  shelter 
on  board  a  British  ship,  and  issued  a 
decree  depriving  his  son  of  office. 
Dom  Miguel,on  this,quitted  Portugal 
for  France.  In  1824  king  John  re- 
established the  ancient  constitution* 
convoking  the  cortes  of  the  three  or- 
ders of  the  state;  and  he  died,  aged 
59,  1826. 

FOUNOATION  OF  MoOEEN   GrEECX. 

— A  remnant  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
had  alwavs  existed  on  the  classic  soil 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  ^gean  sea,  notwithstanding 
the  possession  of  those  parts  by  the 
Turks  since  1715;  but,  from  the 
long-continued  oppressions  of  their 
hard  taskmasters,  tne  people  had  be* 
come  slaves  in  mind  as  well  as  body, 
and  few  instances  were  until  lately  to 
be  found  among  them  of  that  high- 
souled  dass,  which  feels  for  the  de- 
gradation of  its  country.  When, 
however,  hoping  thus  to  suppress  the 
revolt  of  prince  Ypsilanti  in  Molda- 
via, the  Porte  had,  on  Easter  Sunday 
itself,  1821,  hanged  the  Greek  patri- 
arch at  Constantinople,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  a  Turkish  mob, 
the  outrage  was  followed  by  a  ge- 
neral rising  of  the  Morea  and  Gr^k 
isles  against  the  Ottoman  authorities, 
on  the  1st  of  May.  The  Chiotes,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Scio,  a  peace- 
ful race,  and  far  from  the  theatre  of 
war,  remained  quiet,  until  a  party  of 
SajDoiotes  and  other  Greeks  from  Can- 
dia,  half  partisans,  half  pirates,  landed 
upon  the  island  in  1822,  and  excited, 
or  rather  obliged,  the  people  to  join 
the  insurrection.  The  sequel  is  well 
known.  Tlie  capidan  pacha  came 
with  a  large  force ;  the  Samiotes 
escaped  by  sea;  the  poor  Chiotes 
made  hanUy  anv  resistance,  but  were 
slaughtered  by  thousands  ;  their  wives 
and  children  were  carried  away  and 
sold  as  slaves;  and  the  town  was 
burned.  A  traveller  who  visited  the 
island  in  1828^  describes  the  melan- 
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tutional  generals,  vho  'scrupled  not 
to  glory  in  the  overthrow  of  the  an- 
cient institutions,  and  constantly  la- 
boured to  disseminate  levelling  prin- 
ciples. At  length  the  cortes,  under 
the  liberal  influence,  having  divided 
Spain  into-  eight  military  districts, 
with  a  view  to  overawe  the  abso- 
lutists, thejroyalists  took  up  arms ;  and 
while  the  curate  Merino  (afterwards 
so  celebrated^  tore  down  the  stone  of 
the  constitution  at  Salvatierra,  at  the 
head  of  800  men,  Quesada  organized 
a  royalist  force  in  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, and  Maranon,  called  tne  Trap- 
>i8t  ^because  he  threw  off  the  ba- 
it or  La  Trappe  to  act  as  a  leader), 
took  the  Seo  de  Urgel  (the  Urgel- 
lium  of  the  Romans),  and  established 
therein  a  regency,  1 822,  which  defied 
the  power  of  the  cortes  until  Febru- 
ary 1623,  when  Mina  recaptured  the 
place,  and,  with  savage  ferocity,  put 
to  death  600  of  its  bravest  defenders. 
It  was  early  in  1823  that  Louis 
XVIII.  sent  troops  into  Spain,  under 
the  due  d'Angoul^me,  to  deliver  Fer^ 
dinand  from  the  slavery  in  which  he 
was  kept  by  the  exaltados.  The  con- 
test which  ensued  was  almost  wholly 
between  the  French  and  constitu- 
tionalist guerilla  parties;  the  latter 
intercepting  the  advance  and  valuable 
convoys  of  money  and  clothing  of  the 
former  throughout  their  march.  Chief 
of  these  marauding  soldiers  was  Juan 
Martin  Diez,  better  known  as  the 
Empecinado;  a  nickname  given  to 
the  villagers  of  marshy  spots  in  val- 
le3rs,  from  pecina,  a  pool,  because  their 

S laces  are  so  often  flooded.  Diez 
ad  been  a  vine-dresser ;  and  joining  a 
guerilla  corps,  he  became  so  celebrated 
for  his  muscular  strength,  that,  as  in 
the  primitive  days,  he  was  soon  cho- 
sen independent  chief  of  his  band. 
For  his  prowess  in  the  peninsular 
war,  when  he  had  been  on  the  royalist 
side,  George  III.  had  sent  him  a 
sword,  whi<m  none  but  himself  could 
wield  ;  and  some  notion  may  be  ob- 
tained of  his  power,  from  the  feet  of 
his  grappling  with  a  huge  French 
dragoon  who  had  pursu^  him  for 
miles,  and  with  one  stamp  of  his  foot 


bursting  the  bowels  of  his  opponent. 
When  captured  at  Real  in  Castile,  by 
the  peasantry,  1828,  and  led  out  to 
be  executed,  he  burst  the  cords 
that  bound  him,  threw  five  men, 
who  then  seized  him,  in  every  di- 
rection, and  made  a  rush  at  his 
English  sabre,  now  in  the  hands  ot 
an  oflicer  of  Realistas  standing  by. 
He  caught  it  by  the  blade,  and  thus 
nearly  severed  the  fingers  *rom Jus 
hand ;  a  circumstance  which  enabled 
his  executioners  to  throw  a  cloak 
over  him  from  behind,  and,  entangling 
him  in  its  folds,  to  pass  a  rope  round 
his  neck,  and  hang  him  up  to  a  tree. 
The  cortes,  followed  by  Ferdinand, 
removed  hereupon  to  Seville ;  and 
when  the  French  had  entered  Ma- 
drid, where  they  were  joyfully  re- 
ceived, the  cortes  proceeded  to  Cadiz. 
Here  that  assembly  declared  the  king 
in  a  state  of  incapacity,  because  he  had 
refused  to  follow  them  further  tlian 
Seville;  whereon  he  was  induced  to 
join  them,  and  patiently  to  wait  until 
the  French,  in  September,  laid  siege 
to  Cadiz.  The  king  was  allowed  to 
confer  with  the  due  d'Angoullme, 
after  the  bombardment  of  the  city; 
and  the  French  troops  having  ^t 
possession  of  the  place  in  ^^^°f' 
the  principal  ministers  and  members 
of  the  cortes  fled  first  to  Gibraltar, 
and  thence  to  England.  The  king, 
on  his  return  to  Madrid,  a^^'P*^^^ 
same  line  of  policy  as  that  which  had 
marked  his  first  assumption  of  power.' 
the  absolutists  and  liberals  took  their 
stations  as  before ;  the  former  having 
his  especial  notice,  and  tlieir  oppo- 
nents being  occupied  in  the  usual 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
stitution. But  matters  of  a  more 
private  nature  now  began  to  interest 
the  monarch.  He  had  lost  three 
wives,  and  had  yet  no  issue ;  and  by 
his  union  with  a  fourth,  his  own 
niece,  Maria  Christina,  daughter  ot 
Francis,  king  of  Sicily,  he  had  only  a 
daughter,  who,  by  the  salique  law, 
could  not  reign.  A  party  was  not 
wanting  to  aid  the  queen's  wish  that 
her  daughter  should  succeed,  though 
to  the  prejudice  of  Ferdinand's  next 
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brother,  Don  Carlos,  who  was  a  ge- 
neral ^vourite  with  the  absolute 
ists;  and  the  point  was  carried 
throuffh  the  king*s  favourite  minister 
GrijalTa,  who,  after  accompanying 
him  in  his  exile  to  Valen9ay,  had  gra- 
dually risen  from  a  subordinate  si- 
tuation in  the  palace,  to  be  keeper 
of  the  privy  purse,  and  principal 
private  adviser  of  the  monarch.  Every 
tiling  from  1824  to  1830,  even  the 
fonning  of  the  ministry,  was  effected 
by  his  agency.  On  the  6th  of  April, 
IBdO,  it  was  announced  in  the  '  Ga^ 
aette'  that,  by  a  law  of  Charles  IV. 
(the  pragmatic  sanction,  1789),  the 
regular  succession,  whether  male  or 
female,  without  reference  to  the  '  loi 
saUque,'  should  be  observed;  and  as 
the  queen  just  after  ^ve  birth  to  a 
second  daughter,  Ferdinand  (it  is  said 
with  reluctance)  assented  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  brother  from  the  suc- 
cession. The  king  died  1883,  aged 
49 ;  thus  leaving  Uie  terrible  l^acy 
to  his  country  of  a  civil  war,  to 
vhich  allusion  will  be  hereafter  made. 

PoaTUGA^L    UNDfiR    JoHN    VI. — It 

has  been  shown  in  the  last  reign,  that 
liing  John  succeeded  his  afflicted  mo- 
ther, queen  Maria,  1816,  who  died 
^idat  her  family  in  her  colony  of 
Brazil  in  that  year.  Before  the  re- 
turn of  king  Jonn  to  Spain,  his  peo- 
ple there  lud  formed  a  conditional 
junta,  1820;  he  arrived  in  Lisbon 
1821,  and  in  1822  he  took  the  oath 
to  the  constitution*  In  1821  a  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  the  colony  which 
he  had  just  left;  and  in  1822  the 
jnonarch  was  astonished  to  hear  that 
it  had  declared  itself  independent  of 
^e  mother-country,  witn  his  son 
Pedro  as  emperor.  Although  Dom 
Pedro  refused  both  to  see  the  mes- 
^Qger  sent  by  his  father,  and  to  read 
the  letters  of  which  he  was  the 
^rer,  when  he  arrived  at  Rio  from 
Portugal  to  treat  about  a  reunion, 
j^ing  John  thought  it  wise  to  acknow- 
l^ge  the  independence  of  Brazil  soon 
^ter.  In  1823  Dom  Miguel,  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  kine,  being  then 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Portu- 
S^ese  army,  declared  the  constitution 


null  and  void,  and  was  supported  by 
his  father's  suppression  of  the  same, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks ;  but 
when  the  prince  took  upon  himself 
to  make  several  arbitrary  arrests  of 
freemasons,  &c.,  the  king  took  shelter 
on  board  a  British  ship,  and  issued  a 
decree  depriving  his  son  of  office. 
Dom  Miguel,on  this,quitted  Portugal 
for  France.  In  1824  king  John  re- 
established the  ancient  constitution, 
convoking  the  cortes  of  the  three  or* 
ders  of  the  state;  and  he  died,  aged 
59,  1826. 

Foundation  of  Modssn  Gsbbcb. 
— A  remnant  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
had  alwavs  existed  on  the  classic  soil 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  ^gean  sea,  notwithstanding 
the  possession  of  those  parts  by  the 
Turks  since  1715;  but,  from  the 
long-continued  oppressions  of  their 
hard  taskmasters,  the  people  had  b&> 
come  slaves  in  mind  as  well  as  body, 
and  few  instances  were  until  lately  to 
be  found  among  them  of  that  hieh- 
souled  class,  which  feels  for  the  de- 
gradation of  its  country.  When, 
however,  hoping  thus  to  suppress  the 
revolt  of  prince  Ypsilanti  in  Molda- 
via, the  Porte  had,  on  Easter  Sunday 
itself,  1821,  hanged  the  Greek  patn- 
arch  at  Constantinople,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  a  Turkish  mob, 
the  outrage  was  followed  bv  a  ge- 
neral rising  of  tlie  Morea  and  Greek 
isles  against  the  Ottoman  authorities, 
on  the  1st  of  May.  The  Chiotes,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Scio,  a  peace- 
ful race,  and  &r  from  the  theatre  of 
war,  remained  quiet,  until  a  party  of 
Samiotes  and  other  Greeks  from  Can- 
dia,  half  partisans,  half  pirates,  landed 
upon  the  bland  in  1822,  and  excited, 
or  rather  obliged,  the  people  to  join 
the  insurrection.  The  sequel  is  well 
known.  The  capidan  padia  came 
with  a  large  force ;  the  Samiotes 
escaped  by  sea;  the  poor  Chiotes 
made  hardly  any  resistance,  but  were 
slaughtered  by  thousands  ;  their  wives 
and  children  were  carried  away  and 
sold  as  slaves;  and  the  town  was 
burned.  A  traveller  who  visited  the 
island  in  1828,  describes  the  melan- 
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tutional  generals,  vho  'scrupled  not 
to  glory  in  the  overthrow  of  the  an- 
cient institutions,  and  constantly  lar 
houred  to  disseminate  levelling  prin- 
ciples. At  length  the  cortes,  under 
the  liberal  influence,  having  divided 
Spain  into-  eight  military  districts, 
VFith  a  view  to  overawe  the  abso- 
lutists, the|royalists  took  up  arms ;  and 
while  the  curate  Merino  (afterwards 
so  celebrated)  tore  down  the  stone  of 
the  constitution  at  Salvatierra,  at  the 
head  of  800  men,  Quesada  organized 
a  royalist  force  in  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, and  Maranon,  called  the  Trap- 
pist  ^because  he  threw  off  the  hap 
bit  or  La  Trappe  to  act  as  a  leader), 
took  the  Seo  de  Urgel  (the  Ursel- 
lium  of  the  Romans),  and  established 
therein  a  reeency,  1 822,  which  defied 
the  power  of  the  cortes  until  Febru- 
ary 1823,  when  Mina  recaptured  the 
place,  and,  with  savage  ferocity,  put 
to  death  600  of  its  bravest  defenders. 
It  was  early  in  1823  that  Louis 
XVIII.  sent  troops  into  Spain,  under 
the  due  d'Angoul^me,  to  deliver  Fer- 
dinand from  the  slavery  in  which  he 
was  kept  by  the  exaltados.  The  con- 
test which  ensued  was  almost  wholly 
between  the  French  and  constitu- 
tionalist guerilla  parties;  the  latter 
intercepting  the  advance  and  valuable 
convoys  of  money  and  clothing  of  the 
former  throughout  their  march.  Chief 
of  these  marauding  soldiers  was  Juan 
Martin  Diez,  better  known  as  the 
Empecinado;  a  nickname  given  to 
the  villagers  of  marshy  spots  in  val- 
leys, from  peeina,  a  pool,  because  their 
places  are  so  often  flooded.  Diez 
nad  been  a  vine-dresser ;  and  joining  a 
guerilla  corps,  he  became  so  celebrated 
for  his  muscular  strength,  that,  as  in 
the  primitive  days,  he  was  soon  cho- 
sen independent  chief  of  his  band. 
For  his  prowess  in  the  peninsular 
war,  when  he  had  been  on  the  royalist 
side,  George  III.  had  sent  him  a 
sword,  whidi  none  but  himself  could 
wield  ;  and  some  notion  may  be  ob- 
tained of  his  power,  from  the  feet  of 
his  grappling  with  a  huge  French 
dragoon  who  had  pursu^  him  for 
miles,  and  with  one  stamp  of  his  foot 


bursting  tlie  bowels  of  his  opponent. 
When  captured  at  Real  in  Castile,  by 
the  peasantry,  1823,  and  led  out  to 
be  executed,  he  burst  the  cords 
that  bound  him^  threw  five  men, 
who  then  seized  him,  in  every  di- 
rection, and  made  a  rush  at  his 
English  sabre,  now  in  the  hands  of 
an  ofiicer  of  Realistas  standing  by. 
He  caught  it  by  the  blade,  and  thus 
nearly  severed  the  fingers  from  his 
hand ;  a  circumstance  which  enabled 
his  executioners  to  throw  a  cloak 
over  him  from  behind,  and,  entangling 
him  in  its  folds,  to  pass  a  rope  round 
his  neck,  and  hang  him  up  to  a  tree. 
The  cortes,  followed  by  Ferdinand, 
removed  hereupon  to  Seville;  and 
when  the  French  had  entered  Ma- 
drid, where  they  were  joyfully  re- 
ceived, the  cortes  proceeded  to  Cadiz. 
Here  that  assembly  declared  the  king 
in  a  state  of  incapacity,  because  he  had 
refused  to  follow  them  further  than 
Seville ;  whereon  he  was  induced  to 
join  them,  and  patiently  to  wait  until 
the  French,  in  September,  laid  siege 
to  Cadiz.  The  king  was  allowed  to 
confer  with  the  due  d'Angoulfeme, 
after  the  bombardment  of  the  city; 
and  the  French  troops  having  got 
possession  of  the  place  in  October, 
the  principal  ministers  and  members 
of  the  cortes  fled  first  to  Gibraltar, 
and  thence  to  England.  The  king, 
on  his  return  to  Madrid,  adopted  the 
same  line  of  policy  as  that  wnich  had 
marked  his  first  assumption  of  power*: 
the  absolutists  and  libextds  took  their 
stations  as  before ;  the  former  having 
his  especial  notice,  and  tlieir  oppo- 
nents being  occupied  in  the  usual 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
stitution. But  matters  of  a  more 
private  nature  now  began  to  interest 
the  monarch.  He  had  lost  three 
wives,  and  had  yet  no  issue ;  and  by 
his  union  with  a  fourth,  his  own 
niece,  Maria  Christina,  daughter  of 
Francis,  king  of  Sicily,  he  had  only  a 
daughter,  who,  by  the  salique  law, 
could  not  reign.  A  party  was  not 
wanting  to  aid  the  queen's  wish  that 
her  daughter  should  succeed,  though 
to  the  prejudice  of  Ferdinand's  next 
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brother,  Don  Carlod,  vho  was  a  ge- 
neral ^vourite  with  the  absolute 
ists;  and  the  point  was  carried 
throoeh  the  king's  favourite  minister 
GrijaWa,  who,  after  accompanying 
him  in  his  exile  to  Valen9ay,  had  gra- 
dually risen  from  a  subordinate  si- 
tuation in  the  palace,  to  be  keeper 
of  the  privy  purse,  and  principal 
private  adviser  of  the  monarcn.  Every 
thin^from  1824  to  18d0,  even  the 
forming  of  the  ministry,  was  effected 
by  his  agency.  On  the  6th  of  April, 
1830,  it  was  announced  in  the  '  Ga^ 
2ette'  that,  b^r  a  law  of  Charles  IV. 
(the  pragmatic  sanction,  1789),  the 
regular  succession,  whether  male  or 
female,  without  reference  to  the  '  loi 
saltque,'  should  be  observed ;  and  as 
the  queen  just  after  gave  birth  to  a 
second  daughter,  Ferdinand  (it  is  said 
with  reluctance)  assented  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  brother  from  the  suc- 
cession. The  king  died  1833,  aged 
49 ;  thus  leaving  uie  terrible  legacy 
to  his  country  of  a  civil  war,  to 
which  allusion  will  be  hereafter  made. 
P0ETU0A.L  undAr  John  VI. — It 
has  been  shown  in  the  last  reign,  that 
king  John  succeeded  his  afflicted  mo- 
ther, queen  Maria,  1816,  who  died 
amidst  her  family  in  her  colony  of 
I  Brazil  in  that  year.  Before  the  re- 
I  turn  of  king  Jonn  to  Spain,  his  peo- 
ple there  luui  formed  a  conditional 
junta,  1820;  he  arrived  in  Lisbon 
1821,  and  in  1822  he  took  the  oath 
to  the  constitution.  In  1821  a  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  the  colony  which 
he  had  just  left;  and  in  1822  the 
monarch  was  astonished  to  hear  that 
it  had  declared  itself  independent  of 
the  mother-country,  witn  his  son 
Pedro  as  emperor.  Although  Dom 
Pedro  refus^  both  to  see  the  mes- 
senger sent  by  his  father,  and  to  read 
the  letters  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer,  when  he  arrived  at  Rio  from 
Portugal  to  treat  about  a  reunion, 
king  ^hn  thought  it  wise  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  Brazil  soon 
^er.  In  1823  Dom  Miguel,  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  kine,  being  then 
commandei^in-chief  of  tlie  Portu- 
guese aniiy>  declared  the  constitution 


null  and  void,  and  was  supported  by 
his  father's  suppression  of  the  same, 
after  the  bpse  of  a  few  weeks ;  but 
when  the  prince  took  upon  himself 
to  make  several  arbitrary  arrests  of 
freemasons,  &c.,  the  king  took  shelter 
on  board  a  British  ship,  and  issued  a 
decree  depriving  his  son  of  office. 
Dom  Migue],on  this,quitted  Portugal 
for  France.  In  1824  king  John  re- 
established the  ancient  constitution, 
convoking  the  cortes  of  the  three  or- 
ders of  the  state;  and  he  died,  aged 
59,  1826. 

Foundation  of  Modern  Gbbecb. 
— A  remnant  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
had  always  existed  on  the  classic  soil 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  ^gean  sea,  notwithstanding 
the  possession  of  those  parts  by  the 
Turks  since  1715;  but,  from  the 
long-continued  oppressions  of  their 
hard  taskmasters,  the  people  had  b&> 
come  slaves  in  mind  as  well  as  body, 
and  few  instances  were  until  lately  to 
be  found  among  them  of  that  high- 
souled  class,  which  feels  for  the  de- 
gradation of  its  country.  When, 
however,  hoping  thus  to  suppress  the 
revolt  of  prince  Ypsilanti  in  Molda- 
via, the  Porte  had,  on  Easter  Sundapr 
itself,  1821,  hanged  the  Greek  patri- 
arch at  Constantinople,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  a  Turkish  mob, 
the  outrage  was  followed  by  a  ge- 
neral rising  of  the  Morea  and  Greek 
isles  against  the  Ottoman  authorities, 
on  the  1st  of  May.  The  Chiotes,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Scio,  a  peace- 
ful race,  and  far  from  the  theatre  of 
war,  remained  quiet,  until  a  party  of 
Samiotes  and  other  Greeks  from  Can- 
dia,  half  partisans,  half  pirates,  landed 
upon  the  island  in  1822,  and  excited, 
or  rather  obliged,  the  people  to  join 
the  insurrection.  The  sequel  is  well 
known.  The  capidan  pacha  came 
with  a  large  force ;  the  Samiotes 
escaped  by  sea;  the  poor  Chiotes 
made  hanUy  any  resistance,  but  were 
slaughtered  by  thousands;  their  wives 
and  children  were  carried  away  and 
sold  as  slaves;  and  the  town  was 
burned.  A  traveller  who  visited  the 
island  in  1828,  describes  the  melan- 
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tutional  generals,  vho  scrupled  not 
to  glory  in  the  overthrow  of  the  an- 
cient institutions,  and  constantly  la^ 
boured  to  disseminate  levelling  prin- 
ciples. At  length  the  cortes,  under 
the  liberal  influence,  having  divided 
Spain  into-  eight  military  districts, 
with  a  view  to  overawe  the  abso- 
lutists, thejroyalists  took  up  arms ;  and 
while  the  curate  Merino  (afterwards 
so  celebrated^  tore  down  the  stone  of 
the  constitution  at  Salvatierra,  at  the 
head  of  800  men,  Quesada  organized 
a  royalist  force  in  the  Basque  pro* 
vinces,  and  Maranon,  called  the  Trap- 
pist  ^because  he  threw  off  the  hap 
bit  or  La  Trappe  to  act  as  a  leader), 
took  the  Seo  de  Urgel  (the  Urgel- 
lium  of  the  Romans),  and  established 
therein  a  regency,  1 82*2,  which  defied 
the  power  of  the  cortes  until  Febru- 
ary 1823,  when  Mina  recaptured  the 
place,  and,  with  savage  ferocity,  put 
to  death  600  of  its  bravest  defenders. 
It  was  early  in  1823  that  Louis 
XVIII.  sent  troops  into  Spain,  tinder 
the  due  d'Angoul^me,  to  deliver  Fer- 
dinand from  the  slavery  in  which  he 
was  kept  by  the  exaltados.  The  con- 
test which  ensued  was  almost  wholly 
between  the  French  and  constitu- 
tionalist guerilla  parties;  the  latter 
intercepting  the  advance  and  valuable 
convoys  of  money  and  clothing  of  the 
former  throughout  their  march.  Chief 
of  these  marauding  soldiers  was  Juan 
Martin  Diez,  better  known  as  the 
Empecinado;  a  nickname  given  to 
the  villagers  of  marshy  spots  in  val- 
leys, from  pecina,  a  pool,  because  their 
places  are  so  often  flooded.  Diez 
nad  been  a  vine-dresser  ;  and  joining  a 
guerilla  corps,  he  became  so  celebrated 
for  his  muscular  strength,  that,  as  in 
the  primitive  days,  he  was  soon  cho- 
sen independent  chief  of  his  band. 
For  his  prowess  in  the  peninsular 
war,  when  he  had  been  on  the  royalist 
side,  George  III.  had  sent  him  a 
sword,  whidi  none  but  himself  could 
wield  ;  and  some  notion  may  be  ob- 
tained of  his  power,  from  the  fact  of 
his  grappling  with  a  huge  French 
dragoon  who  had  pursu^  him  for 
miles,  and  with  one  stamp  of  his  foot 


bursting  the  bowels  of  his  opponent. 
When  captured  at  Real  in  Castile,  by 
the  peasantry,  1828,  and  led  out  to 
be  executed,  he  burst  the  cords 
that  bound  him^  threw  five  men, 
who  then  seized  him,  in  every  di- 
rection, and  made  a  rush  at  his 
English  sabre,  now  in  the  hands  of 
an  officer  of  Realistas  standing  by. 
He  caught  it  by  the  blade,  and  thus 
nearly  severed  the  fingers  from  his 
liand ;  a  circumstance  which  enabled 
his  executioners  to  throw  a  cloak 
over  him  from  behind,  and,  entangling 
him  in  its  folds,  to  pass  a  rope  round 
his  neck,  and  hang  nim  up  to  a  tree. 
The  cortes,  followed  by  Ferdinand, 
removed  hereupon  to  Seville;  and 
when  the  French  had  entered  Ma- 
drid, where  they  were  joyfully  re- 
ceived, the  cortes  proceeded  to  Cadiz. 
Here  that  assembljr  declared  the  king 
in  a  state  of  incapacity,  because  he  had 
refused  to  follow  them  further  than 
Seville ;  whereon  he  was  induced  to 
join  them,  and  patiently  to  wait  until 
the  French,  in  September,  laid  siege 
to  Cadiz.  The  king  was  allowed  to 
confer  with  the  due  d'Angoulfeme, 
after  the  bombardment  of  the  city; 
and  the  French  troops  having  got 
possession  of  the  place  in  October, 
the  principal  ministers  and  members 
of  the  cortes  fled  first  to  Gibraltar, 
and  thence  to  England.  The  king, 
on  his  return  to  Madrid,  adopted  the 
same  line  of  policy  as  that  which  had 
marked  his  first  assumption  of  power': 
the  absolutists  and  liberals  took  their 
stations  as  before ;  the  former  having 
his  especial  notice,  and  tlieir  oppo- 
nents being  occupied  in  the  usual 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
stitution. But  matters  of  a  more 
private  nature  now  began  to  interest 
the  monarch.  He  had  lost  three 
wives,  and  had  yet  no  issue ;  and  by 
his  union  with  a  fourth,  his  own 
niece,  Maria  Christina,  daughter  of 
Francis,  king  of  Sicily,  he  had  only  a 
daughter,  who,  by  the  salique  law, 
could  not  reign.  A  party  was  not 
wanting  to  aid  the  queen's  wish  that 
her  daughter  should  succeed,  though 
to  the  prejudice  of  Ferdinand's  next 
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brother,  Don  Carlod,  who  was  a  ge- 
neral favourite  with  the  absolute 
ists;  and  the  point  was  carried 
through  the  king*s  favourite  minister 
Grijalva,  who,  after  accompanying 
him  in  his  exile  to  Yalen9ay,  had  gnip 
dually  risen  from  a  subordinate  si- 
tuation in  the  palace,  to  be  keeper 
of  the  privy  purse,  and  principal 
private  adviser  of  the  monarch.  Every 
tiling  from  1824  to  1830,  even  the 
forming  of  the  minbtry,  was  effected 
by  his  agencj.  On  the  6th  of  April, 
1880,  it  was  announced  in  the  *  Ga^ 
2ette'  that,  by  a  law  of  Charles  IV. 
(the  pragmatic  sanction,  1789),  the 
regular  succession,  whether  male  or 
female,  without  reference  to  the  '  loi 
salique,'  ^ould  be  observed;  and  as 
the  queen  just  after  ^ve  birth  to  a 
second  daughter,  Ferdinand  (it  is  said 
with  rductance)  assented  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  brother  from  tlie  suc- 
cession. The  king  died  1833,  aged 
49 ;  thus  leaving  the  terrible  l^acy 
to  bis  country  of  a  civil  war,  to 
which  allusion  will  be  hereafter  made. 

POSTUOAL     UNn<R    JoHN    VI. — It 

has  been  ^own  in  the  last  reign,  that 
king  John  succeeded  his  afflicted  mo- 
ther, queen  Maria,  1816,  who  died 
amidst  her  family  in  her  colony  of 
Brazil  in  that  year.  Before  the  re- 
turn of  king  JcMin  to  Spain,  his  peo- 
ple there  luid  formed  a  conditional 
junta,  1820;  he  arrived  in  Lisbon 
1821,  and  in  1822  he  took  the  oath 
to  the  constitution.  In  1821  a  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  the  colony  which 
be  had  just  left;  and  in  1822  the 
jnonarch  was  astonished  to  hear  that 
it  had  declared  itself  independent  of 
the  mother-countiy,  witn  his  son 
Pedro  as  emperor.  Although  Dom 
Pedro  refused  both  to  see  the  mes- 
senger sent  by  his  father,  and  to  read 
the  letters  of  which  he  was  the 
l>e»fer,  when  he  arrived  at  Rio  from 
Portugal  to  treat  about  a  reunion, 
lung  John  thought  it  wise  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  Brazil  soon 
i^ter.  In  1823  Dom  Miguel,  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  kingi  being  then 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Portu- 
guese anny,  declared  the  oonstitution 


null  and  void,  and  was  supported  by 
his  father's  suppression  of  the  same, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks ;  but 
when  the  prince  took  upon  himself 
to  make  several  arbitrary  arrests  of 
freemasons,  &c.,  the  king  took  shelter 
on  board  a  British  ship,  and  issued  a 
decree  depriving  his  son  of  office. 
Dom  Migue],on  this,quitted  Portugal 
for  France.  In  1824  king  John  re- 
established the  ancient  constitution^ 
convoking  the  cortes  of  the  three  or- 
ders of  the  state;  and  he  died,  aged 
59,  1826. 

FoUNnATION  OF  MoOERN    GbEECB. 

— A  remnant  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
had  alwavs  existed  on  the  classic  soil 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  ^gean  sea,  notwithstanding 
the  possession  of  those  parts  by  the 
TurKs  since  1715;  but,  from  the 
long-continued  oppressions  of  their 
hard  taskmasters,  the  people  had  b&> 
come  slaves  in  mind  as  well  as  body, 
and  few  instances  were  until  lately  to 
be  found  among  them  of  that  high- 
souled  class,  which  feels  for  the  de- 
gradation of  its  country.  When, 
however,  hoping  thus  to  suppress  the 
revolt  of  prince  Ypsilanti  in  Molda- 
via, the  Porte  had,  on  Easter  Sundav 
iUelf,  1821,  hanged  the  Greek  patn- 
arch  at  Constantinople,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  a  Turkish  mob, 
the  outrage  was  followed  bv  a  ge- 
neral rising  of  tlie  Morea  and  Greek 
isles  against  the  Ottoman  authorities, 
on  the  1st  of  May.  The  Chiotes,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Scio,  a  peace- 
ful race,  and  far  from  the  dieatre  of 
war,  remained  quiet,  until  a  party  of 
Samiotes  and  other  Greeks  from  Can- 
dia,  half  partisans,  half  pirates,  landed 
upon  the  island  in  1822,  and  excited, 
or  rather  obliged,  the  people  to  join 
the  insurrection.  The  sequel  is  well 
known.  The  capidan  pacha  came 
with  a  large  force ;  the  Samiotes 
escaped  bv  sea;  the  poor  Chiotes 
made  hardly  any  resistance,  but  were 
slaughtered  by  thousands ;.  their  wives 
and  children  were  carried  away  and 
sold  as  slaves;  and  the  town  was 
burned.  A  traveller  who  visited  the 
island  in  1828,  describes  the  melan- 
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tutional  generals,  vho  'scrupled  not 
to  glory  in  the  overthrow  of  the  an- 
cient institutions,  and  constantly  la- 
boured to  disseminate  levelling  prin- 
ciples. At  length  the  cortes,  under 
the  liberal  influence,  having  divided 
Spain  into-  eight  military  districts, 
with  a  view  to  overawe  the  abso- 
lutists, the[royalists  took  up  arms ;  and 
while  the  curate  Merino  (afterwards 
so  celebrated^  tore  down  the  stone  of 
the  constitution  at  Salvatierra,  at  the 
head  of  800  men,  Qnesada  organized 
a  royalist  force  in  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, and  Maranon,  called  tne  Trap- 
list  ^because  he  threw  off  the  ha- 
lit  or  La  Trappe  to  act  as  a  leader), 
took  the  Seo  de  Urgel  (the  Urffel- 
lium  of  the  Romans),  and  established 
therein  a  recency,  1822,  which  defied 
the  power  of  the  cortes  until  Febru- 
ary 182S,  when  Mina  recaptured  the 
place,  and,  with  savage  ferocity,  put 
to  death  600  of  its  bravest  defenders. 
It  was  early  in  1823  that  Louis 
XVIII.  sent  troops  into  Spain,  under 
the  due  d'Angoul^me,  to  deliver  Fer^ 
dinand  from  the  slavery  in  which  he 
was  kept  by  the  exaltados.  The  con- 
test which  ensued  was  almost  wholly 
between  the  French  and  constitu- 
tionalist guerilla  parties;  the  latter 
intercepting  the  advance  and  valuable 
convoys  of  money  and  clothing  of  the 
former  throughout  their  march.  Chief 
of  these  marauding  soldiers  was  Juan 
Martin  Diez,  better  known  as  the 
Empecinado;  a  nickname  given  to 
the  villagers  of  marshy  spots  in  val- 
leys, from  pecina,  a  pool,  because  their 
places  are  so  often  flooded.  Diez 
had  been  a  vine-dresser ;  and  joining  a 
guerilla  corps,  he  became  so  celebrated 
lor  his  muscular  strength,  that,  as  in 
the  primitive  days,  he  was  soon  cho- 
sen independent  chief  of  his  band. 
For  his  prowess  in  the  peninsular 
war,  when  he  had  been  on  the  royalist 
side,  George  III.  had  sent  him  a 
sword,  which  none  but  himself  could 
wield  ;  and  some  notion  may  be  ob- 
tained of  his  power,  from  the  fact  of 
his  grappling  with  a  huge  French 
dragoon  who  had  pnrsu^  him  for 
miles,  and  with  one  stamp  of  his  foot 


[modern 

bursting  the  bowels  of  his  opponent. 
When  captured  at  Real  in  Castile,  by 
the  peasantn',  1823,  and  led  out  to 
be  executed,  he  burst  the  cords 
that  bound  him^  threw  five  men, 
who  then  seized  him,  in  every  di- 
rection, and  made  a  rush  at  Lis 
English  sabre,  now  in  the  hands  of 
an  officer  of  Realistas  standing  by. 
He  caught  it  by  the  blade,  and  thus 
nearly  severed  the  fingers  from  his 
hand ;  a  circumstance  which  enabled 
his  executioners  to  throw  a  cloak 
over  him  from  behind,  and,  entangling 
him  in  its  folds,  to  pass  a  rope  round 
his  neck,  and  hang  nim  up  to  a  tree. 
The  cortes.  followed  by  Ferdinand, 
removed  hereupon  to  Seville;  and 
when  the  French  had  entered  Ma- 
drid,  where  tliey  were  joyfully  re- 
ceived, the  cortes  proceeded  to  Cadw. 
Here  that  assembly  declared  the  king 
in  a  state  of  incapacity,  because  he  had 
refused  to  follow  them  further  than 
Seville;  whereon  he  was  induced  to 
join  them,  and  patiently  to  wait  until 
the  French,  in  September,  laid  siege 
to  Cadiz.  The  king  was  allowed  to 
confer  with  the  due  d*Angoul^me, 
after  the  bombardment  of  the  city; 
and  the  French  troops  having  got 
possession  of  the  place  in  October, 
the  principal  ministers  and  members 
of  the  cortes  fled  first  to  Gibraltar, 
and  thence  to  England.  The  king, 
on  his  return  to  Madrid,  adopted  the 
same  line  of  policy  as  that  which  hatf 
marked  his  first  assumption  of  power.: 
the  absolutists  and  liberals  took  their 
stations  as  before ;  the  former  having 
his  especial  notice,  and  tlieir  oppo-  ^ 
nents  being  occupied  in  the  "suai 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
stitution. But  matters  of  a  m^ 
private  nature  now  began  to  m'f^  | 
the  monarch.  He  had  lost  three 
wives,  and  had  yet  no  issue ;  ana  oy 
his  union  with  a  fourth,  his  own 
niece,  Maria  Christina,  daughter  oi| 
Francis,  king  of  Sicily,  he  had  only  a 
daughter,  who,  by  the  salique  Jaw. 
could  not  reign.  A  party  w^  "^ 
wanting  to  aid  tlie  queen's  wish  tnw 
her  daughter  should  succeed,  thougn 
to  the  prejudice  of  Ferdinands  nei* 
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brother,  Don  Carlos,  vho  was  a  ge- 
neral fkTOurite  with  the  absolut- 
ists; and  the  point  was  carried 
through  the  king*s  favourite  minister 
GrijalTa,  who,  after  accompanying 
him  in  his  exile  to  Yalen^ay,  had  gra- 
dually risen  from  a  subordinate  si- 
tuation in  the  palace,  to  be  keeper 
of  the  privy  purse,  and  principal 
private  adviser  of  the  monarch.  Every 
thing  from  1824  to  1830,  even  the 
forming  of  the  ministry,  was  effected 
by  his  agency.  On  the  6th  of  April, 
1^,  it  was  announced  in  the  *  Ga- 
zette' that,  hy  a  law  of  Charles  IV. 
(the  pragmatic  sanction,  1789),  the 
regular  succession,  whether  male  or 
female,  without  reference  to  the  '  loi 
salique,*  should  be  observed ;  and  as 
the  queen  just  after  ^ve  birth  to  a 
second  daughter,  Ferdinand  (it  is  said 
with  reluctance)  assented  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  brother  from  the  suc- 
cession. The  king  died  1833,  aged 
49 ;  thus  leaying  the  terrible  legacy 
to  his  country  of  a  civil  war,  to 
which  allusion  will  be  hereafter  made. 

POSTUGA^L    UND<R    JoHN    VL — It 

has  been  shown  in  the  last  reign,  that 
king  John  succeeded  his  afflicted  mo- 
^er,  queen  Maria,  1816,  who  died 
amidst  her  family  in  her  colony  of 
Brazil  in  that  year.  Before  the  re- 
turn of  king  John  to  Spain,  his  peo- 
ple there  had  formed  a  conditional 
junta,  1820;  he  arrived  in  Lisbon 
18^1,  and  in  1822  he  took  the  oath 
to  the  constitution.  In  1821  a  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  the  colony  which 
he  had  just  left ;  and  in  1822  the 
nionarch  was  astonished  to  hear  that 
it  had  declared  itself  independent  of 
the  mother-country,  wiUi  his  son 
Pedro  as  emperor.  Although  Dom 
Pedro  refused  both  to  see  the  mes- 
^ger  sent  by  hb  father,  and  to  read 
{!»€  letters  of  which  he  vras  the 
bearer,  when  he  arrived  at  Rio  from 
Portugal  to  treat  about  a  reunion, 
l^ing  John  thought  it  wise  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  Brazil  soon 
«ter.  In  1823  Dom  Miguel,  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  kin^  being  then 
commander-in-chief  of  tlie  Portu- 
guese army,  declared  the  constitution 


null  and  void,  and  was  supported  by 
his  father's  suppression  of  the  same, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks ;  but 
when  the  prince  took  upon  himself 
to  make  several  arbitrary  arrests  of 
freemasons,  &c,  the  king  took  shelter 
on  board  a  British  ship,  and  issued  a 
decree  depriving  his  son  of  office. 
Dom  MigueI,on  thjS,quitted  Portugal 
for  France.  In  1824  king  John  re- 
estabUshed  the  ancient  constitution, 
convoking  the  cortes  of  the  three  or- 
ders of  the  state;  and  he  died,  aged 
59,  1826. 

FOUNOATION  OF  MoDSRN   GbBECX. 

— A  remnant  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
had  always  existed  on  the  classic  soil 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  ^gean  sea,  notwithstanding 
the  possession  of  those  parts  by  the 
Turks  since  1715;  but,  from  tlie 
long-continued  oppressions  of  their 
hard  taskmasters,  the  people  had  be> 
come  slaves  in  mind  as  well  as  body, 
and  few  instances  were  until  lately  to 
be  found  among  them  of  that  hieh- 
souled  class,  which  feels  for  the  de- 
gradation of  its  country.  When, 
however,  hoping  thus  to  suppress  the 
revolt  of  prince  Ypsilanti  in  Molda- 
via, the  Porte  had,  on  Easter  Sunday 
itself,  1821,  hanged  the  Greek  patri- 
arch at  Constantinople,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  a  Turkish  roob^ 
the  outrage  vFas  followed  by  a  ge- 
neral rising  of  tlie  Morea  and  Greek 
isles  against  the  Ottoman  authorities, 
on  tlie  1st  of  May.  The  Chiotes,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Scio,  a  peace- 
ful race,  and  far  from  the  theatre  of 
war,  remained  quiet,  until  a  par^  of 
Sajniotes  and  other  Greeks  from  (Jan- 
dia,  half  partisans,  half  pirates,  landed 
upon  the  island  in  1822,  and  excited, 
or  rather  obliged,  the  people  to  join 
the  insurrection.  The  sequel  is  well 
known.  The  capidan  pacha  came 
with  a  large  force ;  the  Samiotes 
escaped  by  sea;  the  poor  Chiotes 
made  hardly  any  resistance,  but  were 
slaughtered  by  thousands;,  their  wives 
and  children  were  carried  away  and 
sold  as  slaves;  and  the  town  was 
burned.  A  traveller  who  visited  the 
island  in  1828,  describes  the  melan- 
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choly  appearance  of  that  on(*e  thriv- 
ing and  beautiful  place.  '  We  walked 
through  long  streets,  that  contained 
nothing  but  the  ragged  skeletons  of 
houses,  and  heaps  of  fallen  masonry; 
grass^  weeds,  and  nettles,  were  grow- 
ing in  the  crevices  of  the  marble  halls, 
in  the  ruined  churches,  in  the  but 
lately  busy  streets ;  and,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  utter  desolation  of  this 
once  populous  town,  we  started  a 
covey  of  partridges  in  the  Strata  dei 
Primati,  or  principal  street.  In  the 
town  and  villages  of  the  island,  there 
were  at  that  moment  about  15,000 
Greeks,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
slaughter,  and  had  returned  under 
the  assurance  of  protection  of  the 
new  pacha,  Yusset;  the  scanty  rem- 
nant of  a  population  of  100,000.'  In 
less  than  a  year  from  the  iirst  out^ 
break,  Athens  and  other  considerable 
towns  were  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents :  and  a  war  of  extermination 
commenced  so  terrible,  that  the  so- 
vereigns of  the  more  enlightened  por- 
tion of  Europe  at  length  attempted 
to  mediate.  It  was  high  time  to  in- 
terfere, when  one  party  roasted  their 
prisoners  alive,  and  the  other,  in  re- 
taliation, impaled  theirs ;  and  in  July 
1827,  a  treaty  for  the  pacification  of 
Greece  was  signed  in  London,  by 
England,  France,  and  Russia.  As 
the  Turks  paid  little  attention  to 
this  arrangement,  and  had  called  in 
the  aid  of  the  disciplined  forces  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  to  in- 
vade the  Peloponnesus,  the  combined 
squadrons  of  the  English  (under  ad- 
miral Codrington),  Russians,  and 
French,  sailed  towards  the  Levant, 
to  force  the  Egyptians  from  the 
Morea.  The  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
fleets  then  lay  off  the  bay  of  Navarino; 
but,  entering  it  upon  seeing  the  ad- 
vance of  the  allies,  they  took  up, 
without  further  ceremony,  a  hostile 
position,  and  were  followed  by  the 
three  squadrons  in  succession. 

Little  communication  took  place 
between  the  allied  and  Turkish  fleets, 
though  the  Dartmouth  had  twcie 
carried  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
British  to  Ibrahim  Pacha,   and  as 
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often  returned  with  an  evasive  answer, 
implying  a  contempt  for  their  prow- 
ess, and  daring  them  to  do  their 
worst.  The  Asia  (Codrington's  ship) 
anchored  in  the  bay  close  abreast 
of  the  ship  of  the  capidan  bey,  or 
Turkbh  admiral ;  and  the  otlier  ves- 
sels having  taken  up  their  stations,  it 
was  stricUy  enjoined  that  no  g»n 
should  be  fired  without  the  English 
admiral's  signal,  unless  in  return  for 
shots  fired  by  the  Turkish  fleet.  Each 
ship  was  to  anchor  with  springs  on 
her  cables,  if  time  allowed ;  and  the 
orders  concluded  with  the  memo- 
rable words  of  Nelson,  *  No  captain 
can  do  very  wrong,  who  places  his 
ship  alongside  of  an  enemy.'  The 
Dartmouth  having  sent  a  boat,  com- 
manded by  lieutenant  Fitzroy,  to  re- 
quest the  fireship  to  remove,  a  fire 
of  musketry  ensued  from  the  latter, 
killing  the  boat  oflScer  and  several 
men.  Tliis  brought  on  a  return  of 
small  arms  from  the  Dartmouth  and 
Syrene.  Captain  Davis,  of  the  Rose, 
having  witnessed  the  firing  of  the 
Turkish  vessel,  virent  in  one  of  liis 
boats  to'assist  that  of  the  Dartmouth ; 
and  the  crew  of  these  two  boate  were 
in  the  act  of  climbing  up  the  sides  ot 
the  fireship,  when  she  instantly  ex- 
ploded with  a  tremendous  concus- 
sion, blowing  the  men  into  the  water, 
and  killing  and  disabling  several  m 
the  boats  close  alongside.  An  Egyp- 
tian double-banked  frigate  at  the 
same  moment  poured  a  broadswe 
into  a  British  ship ;  and  in  a  few 
seconds  more  the  contest  became  ge- 
neral. 

The  cannonade  was  one  uninter- 
rupted crash,  louder  than  any  thun- 
der,  and  so  continued  for  nearly  w«[ 
hours ;  a  fireship,  of  which  the  TurM 
had  a  vast  number  in  the  bay,  burst- 
ing every  now  and  then,  and  ^' 
mitting  horrible  devastation,  oow 
amongst  the  infidels  and  the  allies. 
It  was  observed  that  the  Egyptian 
vessels  were  over-crowded  with  sa - 
lors,  active  brawny  fellows,  wearing 
turbans,  and  having  bare  legs ;  «"»» 
from  the  close  fighting  of  the  ships 
it    often  happened  that  men  wert 
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struck  dead  on  both  sides  without  a 
wound,  from  the  concussions  which 
the  firing  of  so  many  large  pieces 
occasioned.  Daylight  having  disap- 
peared, the  action  ceased ;  and  on 
tlie  next  morning  the  Turks,  with 
perfectly  new  views  of  British  naval 
prowess,  consented  to  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  allies.  By  this  al- 
most unauthorized  contest,  October 
20,  1827,  in  which  the  French  acted 
with  the  spirit  of  English  sailors,  the 
Egyptian  troops  were  compelled  to 
return  home,  and  the  freedom  of 
Greece  was  secured.  The  Turks, 
however,  were  too  much  enraged 
against  their  natural  enemies,  the 
Hussions,  to  allow  the  matter  to  end 
here:  in  tlie  following  Spring  a 
large  army  was  sent  against  them ; 
but  in  1829  the  czar  was  everywhere 
successful,  and  the  sultan  was  forced 
to  consent  to  terms  of  peace,  almost 
at  the  gates  of  Constantinople. 

The  Greeks  were  left  to  settle 
their  own  plan  of  government ;  but 
it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a 
race,  degraded  by  centuries  of  bond- 
age, should  be  prepared  to  act,  so 
suddenly  after  their  emancipation, 
with  any  great  share  of  judgment. 
A  congress  of  the  emancipated  state 
appointed  without  delay  count  John 
Capodtstria,  a  native  of  Corfu,  who 
had  been  employed  with  distinction 
as  a  diplomatic  agent  of  Russia,  to 
be  the  head  of  the  executive,  with 
the  title  of  president,  for  seven  years, 
and  with  very  extensive  powers.  Ca- 
podistria  arrived  in  Greece,  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1828 ;  and  he  set  about  es- 
tablishing a  central  system  of  bu- 
reaucracy, as  in  France  and  Russia ; 
by  which  the  government  was  to  in- 
terfere in,  and  regulate  at  pleasure, 
all  the  concerns  of  society,  civil, 
financial,  commercial,  municipal,  and 
religious.  Unfortunately  for  his  plan, 
the  Greeks,  even  under  Turkish  des- 
potism, had  been  used  to  much  indi- 
vidual freedom,  and  to  have  the  di- 
rection of  their  own  municipal,  judi- 
cial, and  commercial  affairs,  under 
the  guidance  of  their  archontes  and 
clergy ;  the  Turks  Uved  chiefly  in  the 


fortified  towns,  interferinff  but  little 
in  the  internal  concerns  ofthe  rayahs, 
and  employing  the  archontes  them- 
selves to  exact  whatever  they  wanted 
from  tlie  people.  The  result  there- 
fore of  Capodistria's  measures  was 
an  insurrection,  which  began  in  Maina 
and  Hydra ;  and  on  October  8, 1881, 
Capodistria  was  murdered  at  Nau- 
plia,  in  open  day,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  church  of  St,  Spiridion,  by 
George  and  Constantino  Mauromi- 
cali,  the  relatives  of  Petros  Mauro- 
micali,  the  bey  of  Maina,  whom  the 
president  had  kept  for  a  long  time 
in  prison,  without  bringing  him  to 
trial.  His  brother,  Augustin  Ca- 
podistria, succeeded  him  in  the  pre- 
sidency ;  but  the  civil  war  conti- 
nuing, he  was  obliged  to  resign.  At 
last  the  allied  powers  offered  the 
crown  of  Greece,  which  had  been 
refused  by  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  for 
his  younger  son  Otho,  then  a  minor ; 
and  the  offer  being  accepted,  Otho, 
accompanied  by  a  council  of  r^ency, 
and  a  body  of  Bavarian  troops,  ar- 
rived at  Nauplia  in  February,  1838, 

Greeks  as  their  sovereign.  In  June, 
1885,  Otho,  being  of  age,  took  upon 
himself  the  direction  ofthe  affairs  of 
the  government,  which  is  a  consti- 
tutional hereditary  monarchy,  with 
two  legislative  houses  ;  a  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.  In  the 
year  1886,  king  Otho  made  a  journey 
to  Germany,  where  he  married  Ame- 
lia Maria,  daughter  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Oldenburg ;  and  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1887,  he  returned  with  his 
bride  to  Greece,  and  made  his  en- 
trance into  Athens,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  in  the  midst  of  general 
acclamations.  It  is  settled  that  the 
children  of  this  marriage  shall  be 
brought  up  in  the  Greek  commu- 
nion. Since  the  arrival  of  Otho, 
Greece  has  been  comparatively  quiet, 
bating  some  intrigues  and  dissen- 
sions between  the  Koumeliote  chiefs, 
the  Moreote  primates,  and  the  old 
klepht  Colocotroni.  The  greatest 
difficulty  under  which  the  state  la- 
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hours  is  the  want  of  money;  the 
revenue  amounting  to  hut  one-half 
of  the  expenditure.  The  loans  or 
subsidies  guaranteed  by  the  allied 
pow%  have  till  now  made  up  the 
deficiency.  The  sale  of  national  pro- 
perty, if  judiciously  managed,  offers 
an  available  resource  for  the  future. 
The  principal  source  of  revenue  is 
the  tithes  ;  the  government  exacting 
one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  all  pri- 
vate lands,  and  one-fourth  of  that  of 
national  lands.  Modern  Greece  con- 
sists of  three  divisions  :  the  northern 
portion,  formed  by  a  tortuous  line  of 
140  miles,  drawn  across,  the  con- 
tinent from  the  gulf  of  Volo  on  the 
east,  to  that  of  Arta  on  the  west ; 
tlie  Morea,  or  Peloponnesus,  the  area 
of  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  northern  portion,  while  it  is 
much  more  thickly  peopled,  and  much 
better  cultivated;  and  the  islands, 
including  those  in  the  ^gean  sea, 
the  Cyclades,  and  Sporades,  and  the 
large  island  of  Eubaea.  The  total 
population  is  about  800,000.  Athens 
IS  the  new  capital :  the  chief  modern 
towns  are  Tripolizza,  Napoli  di  Ro- 
mania, Navarino  (Nestor^s  sandy 
kingdom  of  Pylos),  Patras,  and  Mis- 
solonghi,  where  lord  Byron  died.  It 
only  remains  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  present  state  and  prospects  of 
the  capital,  after  a  Parthian  glance, 
wherel)^  its  ancient  history  may  be 
connected  therewith.  From  the' Ro- 
mans, Athens  passed,  after  being  oc- 
casionally held  by  Egypt  and  the 
Gotlis,  to  Boniface,  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  1204,  and  then  to  the  Turks, 
under  Mohammed  II.,  1456.  When 
the  Venetians  tried  to  take  it  from 
the  latter,  1687,  a  quantity  of  pow- 
der blew  up,  and  nearly  destroyed 
the  Parthenon,  which  had  previously 
remained  nearly  uninjured  through 
2000  years.  The  following  is  a  vivid 
and  authentic  description  of  its  con- 
dition in  1833,  ana  in  the  present 
year. 

*  When,  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1833,  I  trod  for  the  first  time  the 
sacred  path  of  Eleusis,  and  from  the 
summit  of  Parnassus  my  gaze  swept 


over  the  plains  of  Attica,  Athens 

Presented  a  lamentable  spectacle, 
battered  and  disordered  by  the  reck- 
less hand  of  war,  she  clung  in  scat- 
tered fragments  around  the  hekatom- 
pedon  of  Minerva.  It  was  dawn ; 
the  mass  of  ruins,  which  the  passage 
of  time  had  heaped  upon  the  soil, 
were  slowly  peering  through  the  veil 
of  darkness  that  obscured  thero; 
the  soft  tones  of  the  dawning  light 
melted  down  the  harshness  of  their 
iagged  forms,  and  brought  out  in 
beautiful  relief  the  fine  outlines  of 
the  Ionian  architecture.  At  the  time 
I  speak  of,  the  temple  of  Theseus 
resounded  with  the  neighing  of  horses 
stabled  in  its  sanctuary;  and  tlie 
tents  of  the  Albanians  shouldered 
the  walls  of  Stoa.  From  the  column 
of  the  Agora  were  seen  floatinff  in 
the  wind  the  white  tunics  of  their 
young  girls,  suspended  there  to  dry ; 
and  a  family  of  gipsies  liad  taken  up 
their  abode  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Winds.  The  propyleea  were  con- 
verted into  powder  stores ;  the  mo- 
saic pavement  of  tlie  Olympian  Ju- 
piter's temple  vibrated  beneath  the 
peasant's  flail ;  a  mosque  reared  its 
head  in  the  midst  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva ;  while  the  owls,  scared  by 
the  first  beams  of  day,  hastened  to 
take  shelter  beneatli  the  roof  of  their 
ancient  patroness.  And  vet,  al- 
tliough  tlie  furv  of  mankind  had  lent 
its  aid  to  the  destroying  influence  of 
time,  although  it  is  true  Lysander 
dealt  the  first  fatal  blow  to  S^rta's 
rival,  whose  destruction  was  oy  his 
commands  commenced  amid  the  flou- 
rish of  trumpets, — although  the 
Gotlis,  the  Macedonians,  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Ottomans  had  in  turn 
directed  their  attacks  on  the  glo- 
rious city,  —  although  lord  Elgin 
had  with  sacril^ous  hand  ran- 
sacked her^  ruins,  —  the  old  town 
of  Theseus,  declined  and  pillaged 
as  it  has  been,  displayed  impos- 
ing vestiges  of  its  former  grandeur ; 
whereas  of  the  Roman  town,  tlie 
town  built  by  the  Caesars,  all  tliat 
remains  unlevelled  with  the  soil  is  a 
gate,  bearing  this  inscription,  'This 
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IS  the  town  of  Hadrian, — not  that  of 
Theseus.' 

'  It  was  on  the  12th  of  April,  1833, 
that  the  Turkish  commander,  Osman 
Effendi,  had  delivered  Athens  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bavarian  troops,  and 
that  the  standard  of  the  Greeks 
-was  first  hoisted  on  the  Erech* 
theion.  There  were  then  not  more 
than  twenty  habitable  houses  in  it ; 
aod  the  intenral  between  the  remains 
of  antiquity  and  the  modem  ruins, 
was  occupied  by  the  tents  of  the  Al- 
banians. Here  and  there  were  vi- 
sible a  few  dirty  coffee-shops  and 
miserable  stalls,  exposing  for  sale  the 
spoiled  stocks  of  toe  Marseilles  and 
Trieste  warehouses.  In  the  evening 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  barking  of 
countless  dogs,  or  the  braying  of 
donke3rs  browzing  in  the  wilderness 
of  thistles  which  covered  the  charred 
soil ;  and  the  narrow  and  tortuous 
streets,  winding  throu^  hesped-up 
ruins,  resounded  with  the  nasal  chant- 
ing of  some  strolling  musician,  as  he 
scraped  his  two-stringed  lyre  with  a 
piece  of  quill.  The  only  locanda 
(inn)  then  to  be  found  in  Athens 
was  Kept  bv  an  Italian,  named  Cos- 
sali,  who  had  married  a  Viennese. 
They  were  an  original  couple,  and 
both  one-eyed,  but  nevertheless  look- 
ed well  to  the  main  chance,  and 
charged  pretty  dearly  for  their  goat's 
flesh,  which  they  served  up  at  the 
taMe  tThote  under  all  possible  shapes. 
They  sold  a  small  wine  of  Trieste, 
disguised  under  the  pompous  appel-* 
lation  of  Bui^ndy ;  and  for  the  four 
walls  of  a  room,  with  the  use  of  an 
iron  bed,  one  chair,  and  a  table,  tliey 
exacted  five  francs|i«r<&in.  Througn- 
ottt  the  whole  town  there  was  but 
one  plantain  and  one  palm-tree  ;  in- 
deed, this  was  the  only  verdure  that 
it  was 'possible  to  descry  for  half,  a 
league  round. 

'The  mournful  picture  was  still 
before  my  mind's  eye  in  all  the  vivid- 
ness of  Its  wretched  colours,  when, 
after  an  absence  of  eight  years,  I 
lately  made  m^  entry  on  board  tlie 
gabmre  Phoenix  into  the  giilf  of 
^ina,  steering  towards  the  Pineua. 


The  wind  was  contrary,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  luff  the  whole  night  The 
moon  threw  a  pale  gleam  over  the 
summits  of  Hymetta,  and  the  whole 
coast  lay  before  us  in  a  broad  light, 
relieved  with  massive  shadows.  I 
could  distinguish  a  lonj;  row  of 
houses  ranged  in  a  semicircle ;  and 
on  inquiring  the  name  of  the  place,  I 
was  inform^,  to  my  great  surprise, 
that  where  I  had  formerly  beheld 
only  a  few  mean  buildings,  the  Pi- 
raeus now  stood,  a  new  town  already 
consisting  of  1500  houses.  I  passed 
thenieht  on  deck,  whence  I  at  length 
beheld  the  sky  lit  up  with  rosy  tints. 
In  a  short  time  tne  sun  appeared 
above  the  mountains,  the  wind  fresh- 
ened, and  our  three-masted  vessel 
sailed  majestically  into  port.  What 
was  my  amazement  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Piraeus  I  What  activity  I 
What  a  crowd  of  coaches  and  boats 
coming  and  going  I  Mules  and  cap 
briolets  are  stationed  on  the  quays, 
and  wait  for  passengers  to  take  them 
into  the  town,  the  entry  to  which  is 
by  an  excellent  road.  The  hackney 
carriages  go  at  a  round  pace,  and  are 
exceedingly  cheap.  We  made  a  halt 
midway  in  an  olive  wood,  where 
refreshments  may  be  obtained  in 
wooden  booths.  For  two  glasses  of 
Rosinato  wine  and  a  cigar  I  paid  ten 
leptas,  or  about  two  sous.  After 
about  ten  minutes'  stay,  we  started 
off  again,  and  soon  reached  the  height 
of  the  Acropolis,  ascended  the  sides 
of  the  Pnyx,  and  beheld  Athens  be- 
fore us.  We  stood  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  street  Hermes; 
and,  in  the  distance,  appeared  the 
royal  castle  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. 

'  The  existing  town  extends  to  the 
north-west  of  tlie  Acropolis,  500 
metres  beyond  the  ancient  wall  of 
enceinte.  It  will  form  a  hemicycle 
round  the  Pnyx  and  the  Acropolis, 
which  is  to  terminate  at  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympus ;  and  the  temple 
of  Theseus  will  stand  in  the  middle. 
The  street  of  Hermes  cuts  the  town 
in  a  right  line  from  east  to  west,  and 
is  1200  metres  in  length,  and  sixteen 
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broad.  Two  principal  streets  run 
from  north  to  south,  namely,  the 
street  of  ^ohis,  which  strikes  off 
from  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  and 
the  street  of  Minerva,  which  begins 
at  the  portico^of  Hadrian,  llie  space 
included  between  the  Temple  of  The- 
seus and  that  of  the  Winds,  con- 
tains none  but  irregular  streets,  with 
houses  of  mean  appearance.  The 
finest  quarter  of  the  town  b  that 
which  stretches  between  the  Temple 
of  the  Winds  and  the  tomb  of  Lysi- 
crates.  Of  the  private  houses,  none 
are  very  remarkable;  among  them, 
indeed,  are  some  vast  buildings,  but 
they  are  constructed  without  style, 
and  with  but  little  solidity.  The 
king's  palace  will  not  be  completed 
before  a  lapse  of  four  or  five  years. 
It  is  a  fine  monument  of  a  simple 
and  elegant  style  of  architecture,  and 
not  without  an  imposing  aspect  It 
is  calculated  that  in  a  year  king 
Otho  will  be  enabled  to  take  up  his 
residence  there,  together  with  his  en- 
tire household.  His  actual  residence 
consists  of  two  buildings  united  by  a 
gallery,  the  rent  of  which  is  20,000 
drachmas  per  year.  Among  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  we  will  mention  an  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  little  theatre,  where 
Italian  operas  are  performed,  the 
Civil  Hospital,  the  Lithographic 
Printing-office,  the  two  Barracks,  the 
Military  Hospital,  the  Bazaar,  the 
Mint,  the  School-house,  the  Church 
of  St.  Irene,  and  the  University. 
Two  aqueducts  have  been  restored, 
and  are  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  interior  of 
the  town,  as  well  as  in  the  environs, 
are  numerous  enclosed  gardens  ;  and 
a  number  of  canals  are  in  course  of 
construction,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying off  the  impurities  of  the  town. 
In  the  evening  I  visited  the  Acro- 
polis. The  declining  sun  was  dart- 
ing his  rich  golden  rays  upon  the 
Parthenon.  I  was  seized  with  a  feel- 
ing of  reverential  awe,  as  I  re- 
flected that  the  very  height  on 
which  I  now  stood,  had  witnessed 
the  meditations  of  so  many  great 
men,  who  to  the  present  day  liave 


excited  the  admiration  of  mankind ! 
Socrates,  perhaps,  had  leaned  upon 
this  pillar!  And  now  fragmentary 
remnants  of  the  great  epochs  of  tlte 
Greeks  have  become  spectators  of 
the  advent  of  a  new  and  flourishing 
era  I  The  Acropolis  is  now  cleared 
from  the  rubbish  with  which  it  was 
encumbered ;  and  during  thejprogress 
of  the  work,  several  antiquities  liave 
been  discovered.  The  Parthenon  lias 
been  freed  from  the  modem  build- 
ings by  which  it  was  surrounded  and 
disfigured ;  its  columns  have  been 
rais^  and  restored,  and  its  steps 
cleansed.  The  Erechtheion  has  been 
restored ;  and  the  statue  carried  off 
by  lord  Elgin  will  be  replaced  by 
anotlier,  sculptured  on  the  model  of 
those  which  have  been  preserved. 
The  temple  of  Minerva  Pales  is  also 
rising  from  its  ruins  ;  it  had  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  last  war  by  the 
fall  of  a  bomb,  and  the  whole  family 
of  the  traitor  Curas  was  buried  be- 
neath its  ruins.  The  Acropolis  is 
guarded  by  invalids.  A  Suliot,  with 
a  copious  grey  beard,  officiated  as  my 
guide,  and  when  I  was  about;  to  «e- 
tum,  he  led  me  to  a  projection  of  the 
Pelas^an  wall,  whence  he  began  to 
explain  the  magnificent  panorama 
which  lay  stretched  beneath  us.  *  There 
lies  our  royal  town,'  said  he ;  *  Heaven 
be  thanked  that  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  see  it  rise  again  from  its 
ashes.  It  has  not  been  in  vain  tliat 
my  blood  has  flowed  in  fighting 
against  the  Turks.'  In  tlie  bazaar 
they  were  beginning  to  light  the 
lamps,  and  the  town  was  g^^"?S 
more  and  more  animated.  The  dm 
of  evening  was  succeeding  to  the  si- 
lence of  day ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
vriiom  the  heat  of  the  day  had  con- 
fined within  doors,  were  beginning  to 
perambulate  the  streets.  The  mode 
of  life  adopted  here  is  Oriental,  with 
a  certain  admixture  of  German  man- 
ners. Tims  the  business  of  tlie  day 
is  so  divided,  that  the  principal  meai 
is  taken  at  midday,  as  thougli  it  were 
in  the  very  centre  of  Germany.  IjJ 
other  respects,  in  spite  of  tlie  GreeK 
hatred  for  aU  foreigners,  the  presence 
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of  Germans  has  a  marked  influence 
over  the  manners  of  the  indigenous 
population.  Thus  the  Greek  ladies 
nave  learned  to  pay  attention  to  the 
care  of  their  households,  and  they 
even  frequent  the  bazaar  to  purchase 
provbions. 

'  Workmen  are  very  well  off  at 
Athens  ;  the  price  of  labour  is  twice 
that  of  the  material.  German  work- 
men are  particularly  soueht  after. 
Locandas  are  in  great  abundance,  but 
there  are  few  which  can  be  safely 
recommended.  Caf^^s  are  in  great 
vogue ;  the  business  is  one  of  great 
profit ;  they  are  crowded  from  morn- 
ing to  an  advanced  hour  of  the  night 
with  persons  who  play  at  dominoes 
and  billiards,  read  the  daily  papers, 
and  talk  politics.  This  is  the  great 
hobby  of  the  Athenians  of  the  pre- 
sent day :  the  jabberers  of  the  Agora 
have  reappeared  with  the  return  of 
liberty.  There  is  not  a  soul,  down 
to  the  poorest  cobbler's  apprentice, 
who  does  not  believe  himself  called 
upon  to  eive  his  opinion  on  the 
affairs  of  the  state ;  and  this  fever  of 
political  discussion,  which  agitates 
every  human  head,  is  kept  up  by  a 
numerous  supply  of  newspapers.  In 
proportion  as  the  state  organizes  it« 
self,  and  gains  in  strength  and  order, 
property  returns  into  existence,  and 
commercial  relations  become  more 
numerous  and  extended.  The  place 
is  Infested  with  tourists :  every  day 
sees  fresh  arrivals  of  English,  who, 
loaded  with  guide-books  and  tra- 
velling-maps, promenade  under  the 
colonnades,  and  inspect  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  At  the  same 
time  a  taste  lor  the  arts  is  incul- 
cated, the  Italian  Opera  is  much 
frequented,  and  in  families  whose 
circumstances  are  easy,  music  is  cul- 
tivated.' 

As  regards  the  Greek  church,  it 
is  a  strange  fact,  that,  under  the 
Turkish  dominion,  (that  is,  from  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1459,) 
it  has  preser¥ed  almost  wholly  its 
ancient  organization.  Under  Mos- 
lem supremacy,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  the  eastern  church  is  nearly  in 


the  precise  state  as  to  doctrine  and 
discipline,  that  marked  it  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  separation  from  the  west- 
tern,  880.  Like  tlie  latter,  it  acknow- 
ledges tradition  as  the  illustrator  and 
interpreter  of  Scripture,  declaring  it 
to  comprehend  such  doctrines  as  were 
verbally  taught  by  the  apostles  of 
our  Lord,  beyond  such  as  are  re- 
corded in  holy  writ ;  which'doctrines 
were  confirmed  by  the  Greek  &thers, 
and  by  John  Damascenus,  as  well  as 
by  the  first  seven  oecnmenic  councils 
of  tlie  undivided  church.  Its  distin- 
gubhine  tenet  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
procee£  only  from  the  Father ;  where- 
as both  Romanbts  and  Protestants 
admit  the  procession  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  It  maintains  the  seven 
sacraments;  requires  immersion  in 
baptbm,  with  toe  chrisma  to  be  ad- 
minbtered  instantly  after  ;  supports 
transubstantiation,  but  gives  both 
kinds,  mingling  water  with  the  wine, 
the  priest  puttmg  the  so  mingled  ele- 
ment into  the  mouth  with  a  spoon  ; 
a  priest  who  loses  his  wife  cannot 
re-marry  ;  no  person  can  be  ordained 
who  has  marned  twice,  or  a  widow ; 
a  spiritual  afiSnity  is  asserted  to  exist 
between  sponsor  and  god-child  (a 
most  beneficial  tenet) ;  no  layman 
can  marry  more  than  thrice ;  purga^ 
tory  is  not  believed  in  ;  carved  images 
are  not  allowed,  but  paintings  of  the 
Deity,  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  the  saints 
are  venerated ;  the  Virgin  and  saints 
are  invoked  ;  and  the  davs  of  fast 
are  most  rigidlv  kept.  The  Greek 
monasteries  conform  to  the  strict  rule 
of  St.  Basil ;  an  abbot  being  styled 
higumenos,  and  an  abbess  higu- 
mena.  An  abbot  at  the  head  of  many 
convents  is  called  an  archimandrite, 
and  ranks  next  to  a  bbhop. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  synods,  or 
councils  of  the  Church.  Of  these 
only  six  have  been  oecumenical, 
(oikoumene)  t.  e.  representative  of 
all  the  branches  of  the  Churcli  Cbp 
tholic  established  throughout  the  ha- 
bitable world  ;  and  they  took  the 
apostolic  council,  held  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  question  of  legal  observances, 
as  ^  scriptural  authority  for  such 
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aMcmbliea.  They  were,  1.  at  NicsM, 
in  Bithynia,  325,  to  condemn  the 
doctrine  of  Ariui,  at  which  318  bi- 
shops attended;  2,  at  Constanti- 
nople, 361,  to  put  down  the  heresy  of 
Macedonius,  who  denied  the  divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  150  bi- 
shops;  3,  at  Ephesus,  451,  which 
condemned  Nestorius  for  denying 
the  divinity  of  the  Virgin,  with  200 ; 

4,  at  Chalcedon,  451,  with  680,  con- 
demning the   Monophysite  heresy; 

5,  at  Constantinople,  553,  with  165, 
against  the  Nestorians ;  6,  at  Con- 
stantinople, 680,  with  170  bishops, 
against  tne  Monothelites.  The  Qreek 
church  regards  a  seventh  as  oecume* 
nical,  that  held  under  Irene  at  Ni- 
ciBB,  787 ;  and  the  western  church 
contends  for  others.  The  English 
church  admits  the  first  four  ;  and 
there  were  other  noted  synods,  seven 
before  and  ten  since  the  division  of 
the  church,  not  oecumenical.  Those 
before  were,  1,  at  Sardica,  847,  to 
restore  the  bishops  whom  the  Arians 
had  dispossessed;  2,  at  Ariminium, 
360,  to  alter  the  wording  of  the 
Nicene  creed,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Arians ;  8,  at  Ephesus,  449, 
to  depose  Flavianus  for  condemn- 
ing Eutyches ;  4,  at  Constanti- 
nople, 754,  ordering  the  disuse  of 
pictures  and  images  in  churches ; 
5,  at  Nicsea,  787,  which  simply  re- 
versed the  sentence  of  the  previous 
council;  6,  at  Constantinople,  869, 
which  deposed  Photius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  the  originator  of  the 
subsequent  schism  of  the  churches 
Eastern  and  Western ;  7,  at  Con- 
stantinople, 879,  which  restored  Pho- 
tius.  The  ten  since  were;  1,  the 
First  Lateran,  summoned  1123,  by 
Calixtus  II ,  to  confirm  the  arrange* 
ment  entered  into  by  the  pope  and 
emperor  concerning  investitures ;  2, 
Second  Lateran,  called  by  Innocent 
IL,  1139,  to  condemn  the  Manichees* 
heresy  ;  3,  Third  Lateran,  by  Alex- 
ander  IIL,  1179,  to  regulate  the  elec- 
tion of  popes ;  4,  Fourth  Lateran, 
by  Innocent  IIL,  1215,  to  publish  a 
orofession  of  faith  condemnatory  of 
Maoichseism  ;  5,  at  Lyons,  by  Inno- 


cent IVt  1245,  depriyin^  and  de- 
posing the  emperor  Frederick ;  6,  at 
Lyon,  by  Gregory  X.,  1274,  declaiw 
ing  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
Patre,  FilioQUS ;  7,  at  Constance,  by 
John  XXIIL,  1414,  condemning  the 
Wickliffite  and  Hussite  doctrines, 
and  approving  the  Eucharistic  usage 
of  one  kind  only  ;  8,  at  Basle,  1431, 
by  pope  Martm,  declaring  general 
councils  paramount  over  a  pope's 
autliority  ;  9,  at  Florence,  by  £uge- 
nius  IV.,  1437,  establishing  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  and  declarinff  the 
pope  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the 
Church  ;  10,  at  Trent,  called  by.Paul 
III.,  1545,  to  correct,  illustrate,  and 
fix  with  perspicuity  the  doctrine  of 
the  Churdi,  with  a  view  to  expose 
the  protestant  errors.  It  sat  eighteen 
years.  The  Greek  patriarch  now  re- 
sides in  Russia,  and  as  head  of  the 
Muscovite  church,  is  regarded  as 
supreme  ruler,  in  spiritual  and  eccle- 
siastical matters,  over  all  members  of 
the  ancient  Eastern  church.  — (See 
Russia  under  Nicholas  /.) 

Bbazil  raised  to  an  Empiue, 
1822.— This  country  was  first  disco- 
vered by  Amerigo  Vespuccio ;  but 
the  Portuguese  did  not  plant  it  until 
fifty  years  afterwards,  1549,  when 
they  founded  the  city  of  St.  Salvador. 
Till  the  year  1580,  they  had  full  pos- 
session of  the  territory  between  the 
rivers  Amazon  and  Plata ;  but  when 
Sebastian  of  Portugal  had  lost  his 
life  in  his  Moorish  expedition,  and 
Portugal  had  been  added  to  Spain, 
Brazil  became  a  Spanish  possession. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  co- 
lony was  first  assailed  by  the  Dutch, 
who  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain  ;  and  the  whole  country  would 
have  fallen  to  them,  but  for  the  spi- 
rited conduct  of  the  archbishop,  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  monks,  re- 
pelled the  invaders.  They,  however, 
established  tliemselves  in  several  of 
the  '  captancies,'  as  the  provinces  are 
called,  and  were  not  finally  driven 
out  until  1654.  In  1661  the  Dutch 
government,  for  eight  tons  of  gold, 
relinquished  their  interest  in  Bnutil 
to  the  Portuguese  for  ever ;  and  the 
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country  contiDued  attached  to  For* 
tugal  until  1822.  The  whole  conti- 
nent of  South  America,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Brazil,  then  belonged  to 
Spain  ;  but  for  some  years,  and  par- 
ticularly when  Europe  was  engi^;ed 
with  the  war  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, the  ties  between  the  mother 
countries  had  been  gradually  dissolv- 
ing. John  VI.9  on  account  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Portugal  by  the  French, 
fled  for  a  time  to  Brazil,  as  lias  been 
shown ;  and  nothing  was  wanting 
but  such  a  demonstration  of  home 
weakness,  to  induce  the  colony  to 
assert  its  independence  on  the  fint 
opportunity.  Accordingly,  when 
John  VI.  liad  been  recalled  to  Por- 
tugal, in  consequence  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1820,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  Spain  in  that  kingdom, 
the  news  of  the  latter  event  had  hard- 
ly reached  Brazil,  when  the  same 
constitution  was  proclaimed  in  the 
town  of  Pemambuco,  and  soon  after- 
wards in  Bahia.  As  it  was  feared 
tliat  similar  measures  would  be  taken 
in  Rio  Janeiro,  king  John  found  it 
expedient  to  proclaim  the  constitu- 
tion himself  on  the  26th  of  February 
1821,  and  then  sailed  for  Lisbon  ; 
leaving  at  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion in  Brazil,  Pedro,  his  eldest  son, 
as  regent.  The  cortes  of  Portugal 
did  not  conceal  their  desien  of  re- 
storing the  old  relations  with  Brazil, 
by  which  its  commerce  was  restricted 
to  the  mother  country;  and  they  did 
not  treat  the  deputies  from  Bra^ 
zil  quite  so  welt  as  they  should 
have  done,  whidi  increased  the  dis- 
content of  the  colonists,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  independence 
of  their  country.  The  cortes  of  Por- 
tugal continued  their  course  of  policy, 
and  having  formed  a  scheme  for  a 
new  organization  of  the  admin istrap 
tion  in  Brazil,  recalled  the  regent. 
But  the  prince  refused  to  obey  their 
orders,  and  sent  the  Portuguese 
troops  stationed  at  Pemambuco  and 
Rio  Janeiro  to  Europe.  The  issue 
was  that  Brazil  was  declared  an  inde- 
pendent state,  October  12, 1822  ;  and 
the  prince,  adopting  the  title  of  em- 


peror, was  crowned  December  1.  As 
this  step  might  be  considered  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  Portugal, 
preparations  for  hostilities  were  im- 
mediately made.  The  Portuguese 
troops  still  occupied  the  towns  of 
Bahia,  Maranhao,  and  Par& ;  but 
Bahia  being  besieged  by  the  Bra- 
zilian forces,  the  garrison  was  obliged 
to  abandon  it,  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  admiral  of  Brazil,  lord  Coch- 
rane, before  the  harbour.  The  gar- 
risons of  Maranhao  and  Para  there- 
upon sailed  for  Europe.  Thus  the 
independence  of  Brazil  was  esta- 
blished, with  no  other  loss  of  blood 
than  what  took  place  in  the  town  of 
Bahia. 

The  emperor  had  many  struggles 
with  his  factious  people,  before  he 
could  shape  a  constitution  to  their 
taste ;  but  at  length  one  was  drawn 
up  and  accepted  by  them,  1824; 
according  to  which  (still  in  force) 
Brazil  is  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
limited  by  a  popular  assembly,  the 
executive  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor.  The  legislative  consists  of 
two  assemblies,  the  senate,  and  the 
chamber  of  deputies ;  the  former 
chosen  by  the  emperor,  and  the  latter 
by  the  people.  The  catholic  faith  is 
the  religion  of  the  state  :— all  other 
Christians  are  tolerated,  but  are  not 
allowed  to  build  churches,  or  to  pei^ 
fbcm  divine  service  in  public  During 
these  events,  the  cortes  of  Portugal 
had  been  dissolved,  and  the  consti- 
tution abolished  ;  but  the  king,  after 
some  slight  attempts,  being  well 
aware  that  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
establish the  former  relations  be- 
tween Portugal  and  Brazil,  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  the  latter 
country,  1825.  In  1827,  two  events 
took  place,  which  gave  rise  to  great 
discontents  ;  the  death  of  king  John, 
and  the  war  with  Buenos  Ay  res.  By 
the  decease  of  the  king,  Portugal 
devolved  on  the  emperor  of  Brazil ; 
and  the  Brazilians  again  apprehended 
that  they  might  be  placed  in  a  state 
of  dependence  on  that  country.  To 
remove  such  fears,  Pedro  declared  his 
daughter  Maria  sole  ruler  of  Portu- 
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gal,  intending  to  marry  her  to  his 
brother  Miguel.  The  subject  of  the 
war  witli  Buenos  Ayres  was  the  pos- 
session of  the  Banda  Oriental ;  which 
country  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
united  to  Brazil,  and  had  been  partly 
occupied  by  Brazilian  troops.  But 
the  republic  of  La  Plata  maintaining 
its  claims  to  that  country,  the  war 
was  carried  on  with  some  activity 
and  various  fortune,  between  1826 
and  1828.  By  the  peace  of  1828, 
the  emperor  gave  up  the  Banda  Ori- 
ental and  the  Seven  Missions  on  the 
Parana ;  both  of  which  were  to  form 
independent  republics,  the  former 
under  the  name  of  Uraguay  Oriental, 
and  the  latter  under  uiat  of  Corri- 
entes.  But  the  internal  peace  of  the 
country  was  not  re-established.  The 
chamber  of  deputies  had  been  formed 
on  democratiail  principles  ;  frequent 
dfsputes  broke  out  between  it  and 
the  emperor;  and  sometimes  great 
disturbances  occurred  in  liio  Janeiro. 

At  lengtli  a  fresh  affray,  13th 
March,  1831,  led  to  extraordinary 
results.  The  chamber  of  deputies 
had  been  prorogued ;  but  twenty- 
fuur  of  the  members,  then  residing 
at  Rio,  remonstrated  with  the  em- 
peror, and  demanded  the  dismissal  of 
the  ministers.  The  emperor  acceded 
to  this  demand ;  but  his  next  choice 
fell  on  persons  still  more  unpopular. 
This  increased  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  people,  and  Pedro  was  required 
to  aismiss  the  new  ministry  also— 
which  he  refused  to  do.  On  the 
6th  of  April,  a  tumultuous  populace 
having  assembled  before  the  palace, 
the  emperor  ordered  the  military  to 
disperse  them ;  andj  on  their  refusal, 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  by  which 
he  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of 
his  son,  then  a  minor,  and  on  the  7th 
lefl  Brazil.  The  chamber  now  took 
a  more  decided  lead  in  public  affairs, 
and  appointed  a  regency  of  three 
persons;  and  it  was  expected  that 
Brazil  would  soon  be  changed  into  a 
republic 

The  son  and  successor  of  Pedro  I. 
is  Pbdro  II.,  who  is  burdened  with 
the  usual  silly  addenda  of  *  De  Al- 
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cantara-John-Charles-Leopold-Salva- 
dor-Biblios-Xavier  de  Paula- Leoc- 
cides-Michael-Gabriel-  Raphael-Gon- 
zaga.'  The  Portuguese,  in  this  mat- 
ter exceed  in  absurdity  the  Spanish 
royal  houses  of  the  old  regime,  whose 
propensity  for  a  multitude  of  names 
was  at  length  copied  by  the  common 
muleteeis  of  the  country;  and  the 
world  has  not  forgotten  the  reply  of 
tiie  Spanish  innkeeper,  who,  on  being 
roused  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
receive  a  don  owning  to  and  pro- 
claiming from  below  some  thirty  ap- 
pellations, screamed  out  from  aloft 
*  that  there  was  not  room  in  his  house 
for  half  of  them,'!  and  so  left  the 
traveller  to  search  in  the  dark  for  a 
more  commodious  hotel.  Brazil  oc- 
cupies nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast 
of  South  America,  and  is  equal  ia 
size  to  all  Europe ;  being  2000  miles 
long,  and  1000  wide.  It  is  a  vast 
and  fniitful  plain,  having  mountains 
able  to  be  cultivated  to  their  sum- 
mits ;  and  the  produce  of  cotton,  su- 
gar, ffold,  and  precious  stones,  is  uoi- 
formly  very  great. 

Kaijbul  under  Ayub,  Habbbb 
OoLAH,  AND  Dost  Mohammed. — The 
abdication  of  Mahmud,  1818,  led  the 
throne  of  Afghanistan  at  the  disposal 
of  Azem  Khan,  who  had  succeeded 
his  brother,  Futteh,  both  as  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Barukzyes,  and  as  wus- 
seer,  or  visir.  His  desire  was  that 
the  deposed  Shujah-ol-Mulk  should 
be  restored ;  but  some  of  the  heads 
of  clans  stopped  that  shah's  march 
upon  Kaubul  from  the  Sikh  countiy, 
and  Aydb,  another  brotlier  of  Shu- 
jah,  received  the  insignia  of  royalty. 
The  Banikzye  brothers,  Azem  and 
Dost  (prince)  Mohammed,  in  whom 
all  the  real  power  was  vested,  here- 
upon di video  the  Afghan  state  into 
two  provinces,  each  taking  one  under 
his  supreme  government,  with  tlie 
title  o(  sirdar :  Ghuzni  was  the  Dost's 
capita],  and  Kaubul  that  of  Azem. 
The  jealousy  of  the  other  influential 
tribes,  however,  kept  the  two  pro- 
vinces in  perpetual  commotion,  until 
Runjeet  Singh,  the  enterprising  Sikh 
ruler,  invaded  the  country,  1823,  and 
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defeated  a  large  Afghan  force,  sent 
to  oppose  his  progress,  at  Noushero. 
Sejed  Ahmed,  the  generol-in-chief  of 
the  Kaubul  army,  had  religiously 
raised  the  green  standard  of  the  pro- 
phet on  this  occasion,  reminding  the 
Afglians  that  they  were  now  called 
on  to  recover  from  the  possession  of 
those  scomers  of  the  Islam,  the  infi- 
del Sikhs,  the  district  termed  the 
Punjaub  (*  country  of  five  rivers'), 
the  Indian  holy-land  of  the  Moslims  ; 
being  the  spot  wherein  the  Moham- 
medan faitli  was  first  planted  in  Hin- 
dustan, by  Mahmud  the  Great  of 
Ghuzni,  and  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Afghans,998.  To  wipe  out  the 
national  disgrace  of  its  loss,  or,  in  the 
Taunting  language  of  Napoleon,  '  to 
avenge  the  injuiy  of  eight  centuries,' 
Sejed  Ahmed  did  all  that  an  indig- 
nant follower  of  the  prophet  could 
do  ;  nevertheless  the  heretical  Sikhs 
nearly  annihilated  his  large  force,  and 
captured  all  the  Kaubul  artillery  in 
the  sight  of  Azem  Khan  himself,  who, 
unable  to  find  a  ford  whereby  to 
carry  his  troops  across  the  river  to 
the  aid  of  Sejed,  was  compelled  to 
see,  from  the  opposite  bank,  full 
20,000  of  his  soldiery  put  to  the 
rout.  So  much  did  Azem  take  the 
matter  to  heart,  that  he  actually  died 
of  grief  in  a  few  days  afterwards; 
and  king  Ayub  was  compelled,  as 
his  brother  and  predecessor  Shujah 
had  been,  to  become  a  pensioner  at 
the  Sikh  court  of  Lahore. 

Habebb  Oolah  Khan,  the  son  of 
Azem,  now  declared  himself  sole 
sirdar,  not  daring  to  assume  the  title 
of  shah,  lest  he  should  offend  the 
tribes  opposed  to  his  own  ;  but  in  a 
year  after  his  assumption  of  power, 
nis  uncle.  Dost  Mohammed,  who 
liad  suffered  Hab'eeb's  usurpation, 
simply  to  tiy  how  far  the  Afghans 
would  submit  to  a  Barukzye  holding 
sole  sway,  deposed  him,  1824,  and 
declared  himself  amir  of  all  Kaubul. 
The  antagonist  tribes,  however,  had 
been  watching  for  this  movement; 
and  Dost  Mohammeo  had  no  sooner 
been  proclaimed  amir,  almost  with 
the  ceremonial  of  the  shahs,  than  a 
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struggle  be«in,  which  ended  in  the 
seizure  of  Kandahar  and  Peshawur 
by  other  chiefs,  and  of  Balkh  by  the 
Osbegs.  Runjeet  Singh  had  already 
got  Multan  for  his  share  of  the  dis- 
membered state  ;  but  he  did  not 
care  to  extend  his  conquests  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus — wisely  contenting 
himself  with  consolidating  the  king- 
dom he  had  founded,  by  H&ving  that 
river  as  a  boundary  in  one  direction, 
while  the  territories  of  the  British, 
whose  alliance  he  considered  it  his 
best  interest  to  seek,  formed  his  al- 
most impregnable  southern  frontier. 
Thus,  of  all  the  widely  spread  do- 
minions acouired  by  Ahmed,  the 
founder  of  Kaubul,  only  the  single 
fortress  of  Herat,  and  its  surrounding 
satrapate,  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  of  his  descendants  (as 
shown  at  page  133). 

Ireland  undeb  George  IV. — 
Twenty  years  had  passed  since  the 
Union,  when  this  monarch  ascended 
the  throne ;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  Ireland  had  never  before,  in  the 
whole  period  of  its  history,  advanced 
in  prosperity  with  a  like  rapidity,in  an 
equal  space  of  time.  Discontents,  it 
is  true,  were  common  ;  but  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  Irish  to  grumble. 
Religious  animosities,  and  the  con- 
flicts of  catholics  and  protestants,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  more  glaring  evils  of 
civil  discord  ;  but  the  arts  of  peace 
were  in  full  exercise,  and  roads  and 
canals,  even  rail-roads,  had  connected 
parts  of  the  country,  which  were 
previously  as  virtually  separate  from 
each  other  as  the  two  hemispheres. 
Agricultural  produce  now  first  began 
to  find  its  way  from  the  heart  of  the 
island  to  the  extremities,  a  m(»t  pre- 
cious boon  to  the  people ;  while  the 
ease  of  communication  speedily  tend- 
ed to  allay  party  spirit,  and  to  bind 
men  to  each  other.  Would  the 
great  proprietors  consent  to  live 
more  on  their  estates,  and  not  leave 
their  affairs  to  'middle  men;'  and 
would  the  protestant  clergy  attempt 
to  live  amicably  with  their  catholic 
brethren,  as  the  good  bishop  Jebb 
recommended,  persuading  them  of 
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the  superior  apostolicity  of  the  re- 
formed faith,  by  acting  up  to  its 
principles  of  humility  and  charity, 
rather  than  by  entering  into  contro- 
versy and  dispute,  Ireland  would  soon 
become  the  true  *  Emerald  Isle'  of 
its  poets.  But  the  full  employment 
of  the  poor  which  would  result  from 
the  former  arrangement  of  the  two, 
would  act  like  the  wand  of  the  mar 
gician.  Absenteeism  is  the  fertile 
source  of  all  the  agUaHng  and  other 
present  evils  of  Ireland.  The  ab- 
sence from  their  native  land  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  foster  and  en- 
courage native  energy,  native  talent, 
native  industry, — but  who^  in  spite 
of  every  claim  on  their  sympathies 
or  their  patriotism,  leave  to  poverty 
and  neglect  the  land  which  gave  them 
birth,  and  whence  many  of  them  de- 
rive their  whole  support,— this,  this 
is  the  real  cause  of  Ireland's  woe. 
Surely  laws  should  be  enacted 
to  compel  such  ungrateful  deserters 
either  to  reside  for  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  their  native  land,  or  to  con- 
tribute from  their  affluence  to  the 
support  of  those  whom  they  leave  to 
misery  and  destitution. 

King  George  IV.,  immediately  af- 
ter his  coronation,  paid  a  visit  to 
Dublin,  and  was  received  by  the 
Irish  people  with  a  burst  of  lojal 
affection,  such  as  was  probably  never 
before  witnessed.  After  a  short  visit, 
he  embarked  at  Kingstown,  in  the 
presence  of  a  countless  multitude, 
who  rent  the  air  with  acclamations, 
and  with  blessings  on  the  head  of 
the  first  English  sovereign  who  had 
visited  Ireland  without  hostile  in- 
tentions. When  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration acts,  which  required  the 
receiving  of  the  Eucharist  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England, 
as  a  necessary  qualification  for  office, 
had  been  repealed  by  parliament, 
1828,  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  catholics 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  laws  by 
wliich  they  were  excluded  from  the 
privileges  of  protestant  dissenters, 
were  greatly  raised ;  and  the  agita- 
tion throughout  the  island  became  so 
great,  that  there  was  reason  to  ap- 
prehend a  civil  war.    The  most  in-  ^ 


temperate  harangues  were  made  at 
Brunswiek  meetingi  on  the  one  side, 
and  in  the  Catholic  Association  on 
the  other ;  and  it  was  manifest  that 
nothing  but  promptitude  and  deci- 
sion on  the  part  of  government  could 
avert  the  effusion  of  blood. 

The  Queen's  County,  Cariow,  and 
Kilkenny,  were  the  chief  scenes  of 
the  disgraceful  transactions  called 
'whiteboy  riots,'  which  were  put 
down  eventually  by  the  strong  arm 
of  the  military.  The  whiteboys,  un- 
der a  mere  nominal  leader,  who  had 
various  names,  wore  their  shirts  over 
their  other  clothing,  and  thus  ob- 
tained their  title.  They  robbed  and 
murdered  in  eveiy  direction :  warn- 
ings were  usually  given  to  the  par- 
ties that  were  to  be  visited,  thougli, 
in  many  instances,  men  who  luid 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to 
the  insurgents  by  obeying  the  esta* 
blished  laws,  suddenly  disappeared^ 
and  were  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

Whiteboys,  oakboys,  and  steelboys. 
were  titles  assumed  by  various  insur- 
gent parties  in  Ireland,  just  after  the 
accession  of  ki  ng  George  I II.  As  they 
were  usually  Roman  catholics,  the 
prej  udices  against  their  religious  (kith 
broke  forth  in  the  usual  manner; 
and  instead  of  being  punished  for 
their  real  offences,  uiey  were  often 
regarded  only  as  agents  of  a  superior 
plot,  their  abettors  sought  for,  and 
many  gentry  of  the  highest  rank  and 
character  made  answerable  for  their 
proceedings. 

Early  in  1829,  vrith  the  hope  of 
allaying  for  ever  the  fever  of  Irish 
discontent,  (vain  as  vras  the  expecta- 
tion, unless  total  absenteeism  were 
no  longer  permitted  to  the  great  pro- 
prietors of  land,)  a  bill  pused  both 
houses  of  the  British  pariiament, 
founded  on  a  recommendation  from 
the  throne  itidf,  giving  Aill  eman- 
cipation from  the  restraints  imposed 
upon  them  at  the  Reformation  and 
the  Revolution,  to  firitbh  and  Irish 
'catholics'  or  Romanists;  and  the 
measure  was  certainly  received  at 
the  moment  in  Ireland  with  tmfeigii- 
ed  ioy  and  satisfaetion,by  the  majority 
of  her  eight  millions  of  living  aouls. 
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Caaouns  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
QuBBN  OF  George  IV.  (1768— 
1 621 ),  was  second  daughter  of  Charles 
William  Ferdinand^  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick Wolfenbiittel,  by  Augusta,  sis- 
ter of  king  George  III.«  and  was 
bom  at  Brunswick.  On  the  8th  of 
April,  1795 f  she  became  the  consort 
of  George,  prince  of  Wales^  with  a 
stipulation  in  her  marriage-settle- 
ment, that  she  was  entitled  to  50,000/. 
per  annum,  should  she  survive  her 
royal  husband,  and  to  5000/.  pin-mo- 
ney during  her  life.  It  was  soon 
sufficiently  perceptible  to  the  court 
that  the  pair  did  not  agree;  and  a 
rupture  between  the  princess  and  the 
royal  &mlly  generallv  began,  when  a 
letter  of  her  royal  highness,  contain- 
ing some  indecorous,erpressions  con- 
cerning queen  Charlotte,  had  been 
intercepted.  The  princess  had  just 
recovensd  from  her  accouchement 
(the  princess  Clmrlotte,  her  only 
child,  being  born  on  January  7, 
1 796),  when  a  correspondence  com- 
menced between  the  royal  couple, 
lelatiye  to  their  living  henceforth  on 
terms  of  amicable  separation ;  but  it 
was  not  until  1800  that  the  arrange- 
ment was  finally  effected,  (though 
her  royal  highness  had  removed  long 
before  from  Carlton -house,  the 
prinee'ii  residence,  to  apartments  in 
Kensington-palace,)  when  the  prin- 
cess took  up  her  abode  at  Black- 
heath,  the  prince  agreeing  to  allow 
her  12,000/1  per  annum,  in  addition 
to  her  original  pin-money.  Various 
grants  were  also  made  to  her  from 
the  droits  of  admiralty.  It  was  in 
1801  that  her  royal  highness  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  sir  John  and 
lady  Douglas  (the  former  a  field- 
officer  of  marines,)  at •  the  Heath; 
and  from  their  subsequent  affirma- 
tions and  testimony,  a  public  inquiry 
was  compelled  to  'be  instituted  into 
the  princess's  conduct,  which  they 
declared  highly  irreeular  and  im- 
moral. They  alleged  that  a  boy, 
called  William  Austin,  who,  in  No- 
rember,  1802,  had  been  first  seen  at 


her  rojfBl  highness's  house,  was  her 
own  child  ;  and  captain  Manby  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  princess's  fre- 
quent visiters,  the  general  impres- 
sion soon  became,  that  he  was  Aus- 
tin's father.  The  in(|uiry,  which  was 
conducted  by  commissioners  under 
lord  chanceUor  Erskine,  and  lord 
chief-justice  Ellenborough,  (and 
which  was  foolbhlv  styled  '  the  deli- 
cate investigation,^)  closed  with  a  re- 
port in  substance,  that  the  alleged 
pregnancy  of  the  princess  was  clearly 
disproved,  but  that  other  parts  of  her 
conduct, '  particularly  with  reference 
to  captain  Manby,  afforded  matter 
for  his  majestv's  serious  considera- 
tion.' The  (whig)  cabinet  ministers 
having  hereupon  recommended  that 
the  king  should  give  her  royal  high- 
ness *a  serious  admonition  on  her 
conduct,'  his  majesty,  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1807,  sent  a  message  of  ad- 
monition to  the  princess.  Up  to 
this  time  the  princess  had  been  re- 
ceived at  court  as  other  ladies ;  but 
the  prince  of  Wales  was  urgent  that 
his  royal  mother  should  refuse  ad- 
mission to  his  consort  at  her  draw- 
ing-rooms in  future.  The  new  mi- 
nistry (tory),  who  succeeded  in 
March,  with  Mr.  Perceval  at  the 
head,  overruled  the  prince's  wish ; 
and  soon  after  this  point  of  eriquette 
had  been  settled,  the  princess's  mther 
fell  in  battle  at  Jena,  and  her  mother, 
the  duchess  of  Brunswick,  arrived  in 
England,  and  took  up  her  abode  at 
Blackheath,  near  to  ner  daughter^ 
residence.  Matters  proceeded  qui- 
etly until  1809,  when  it  was  found 
that  her  royal  highness  had  incurred 
debts  to  the  amount  of  52,800/.  1 
and,  after  much  inquiry  and  legal 
discussion,  a  deed  of  separation  (not 
of  divorce)  was  signed  by  the  pnnce 
and  princess,  whereby  it  was  agreed 
that  the  prince  should  pay  49,000^ 
of  the  debts  of  the  princess,  but  be 
exonerated  from  all  future  demands 
on  her  account,  excepting  an  addi- 
tion of  5000/.  per  annum  to  her  main- 
tenance, making  (with  the  former 
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17,000/..)  22,000/.  a  year.  This  an- 
nual sum  was  to  be  put  under  the 
control  of  a  treasurer,  in  order  to 
provide  against  fresh  liabilities  ;  and 
the  remaining  3900/.  was  to  be  gra- 
dually paid  out  of  her  royal  high- 
nesses increased  allowance. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1812,  the 
prince  of  Wales  being  then  regent, 
with  all  the  power  and  patronage  of 
the  sovereign,  an  ineffectual  attempt 
was  made  by  the  whigs  to  increase 
the  princess's  allowance ;  and  at  the 
same  time  some  restraints  were  im- 
posed on  the  intercourse  between  the 
princess  and  her  daughter,  the  prin- 
cess Charlotte,  in  consequence  of  al- 
leged improprieties  in  the  conduct  of 
the  former  when  the  latter  was  pre- 
sent. In  1813,  sir  John  and  lady 
Douglas  petitioned  parliament  to  be 
allowed  a  re-examination  on  oatli 
concerning  their  charge  against  the 
princess  ;  requesting  that  proceedings 
might  be  so  directed  as  to  punish- 
them  both  for  perjury,  should  they  be 
found  to  swear  falsely.  The  house, 
however,  disregarded  their  prayer, 
and  at  the  moment  of  tliat  refusal 
(March  23),  the  duchess  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  princess's  mother,  died. 
In  1814,  queen  Charlotte,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  royal  son  having  de- 
clared his  resolve  never  to  meet  the 
princess  either  in  public  or  in  private 
more,  signified  her  intention  to  de- 
cline receiving  her  royal  highness  at 
court ;  and  in  August  of  that  year, 
the  princess,  with  an  allowance  of 
35,000/.  granted  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  with  the  liberty  of  remaining  in 
England  or  of  removing  to  the  conti- 
nent, chose  the  latter  alternative, 
and  arrived  on  the  13th  at  Brunswick. 
[August  24,  1814,  is  the  date  of  a 
bond,  purporting  to  have  been  given 
to  the  princess  bv  her  brother,  the 
duke  of  Brunswick-Oels,  for  16,000/. 
sterling,  lent  to  him  by  her  at  Bntns- 
wick.  When  her  roval  highness,  in 
1818,  filed  a  bill  in  chancery  to  com- 
pel the  duke's  executors  in  England 
to  refund  this  sum,  count  Munster 
made  affidavit  *  that  the  bond  was 
neitlier  of  the  duke*8  haDd-writiog, 


nor  style  of  composition;'  and  no- 
thing further  was  heard  of  the  mat^ 
ter.] 

After  more  tlian  a  month's  stay  in 
her  native  city,  the  princess,  attended 
by  ladies  Forbes  and  Lindsay,  the 
hon.  Keppe!  Craven,  Sir  William 
Gell,  Dr.  Holland,  and  capUin 
Hesse,  proceeded  to  Italy  ;  and  hav- 
ing been  a  week  at  Milan,  she  hired 
there  one  Bartoloroeo  Beigami,  an 
Italian,  as  courier,  footman,  or  valet- 
de-place.  From ,  Milan  the  whole 
party  passed  through  Rome  (where 
the  princess  took  especial  notice  of 
Lucien  Buonaparte),  to  Naples ;  and 
tlierc  her  royal  hijshness  remained 
from  Novembers  till  March,  1815, 
giving  a  grand  entertainment,  in  the 
month  of  January,  to  the  'dandy 
king*  Murat.  Upon  her  departure 
from  Naples  in  March,  she  was  quit- 
ted by  all  her  English  attendants, 
save  lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  and  Dr. 
Holland  ;  and  on  her  wav  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  to  embark  for  fienoa,  lady 
Lindsay  lef^  her.  On  her  royal  hi^li- 
ness's  arrival  at  Genoa,  she  was  joined 
by  lady  Charlotte  Camobell.  In 
May  she  returned  to  Milan,  where 
she  was  quitted  by  lady  Campbell 
and  joined  by  Mr.  W.  Burrell ;  and 
that  gentleman  accompanied  her  to 
Venice,  but  parted  from  her  there,  as 
did  also  Dr.  Holland,  and  she,  with 
only  Bergami,  the  courier,  once  more 
returned  to  Milan.  The  duke,  her 
brother,  fell  at  Quatre  Bras  in  June ; 
and  in  August  her  royal  highness, 
after  an  excursion  to  St.  Gothard  and 
other  places,  accompanied  by  ^^J^'^ 
mi,  now  as  *  gentleman  in  waiting, 
established  herself  at  the  Villa  d'Este, 
on  the  Lago  di  Como.  The  places 
of  the  princess's  Enelbh  court  were 
soon  supplied  by  the  relations  of 
Bergami,  and-other  Italians. 

Strange  reports  of  her  royal  high- 
nesses conduct  having  reached  Eng- 
land, persons  were  sent  out  in  Sep- 
tember, 1815,  to  watch  her  move^ 
ments ;  but,  to  avoid  their  observa- 
tion, she,  in  November,  sailed  to  Pa- 
lermo, and  thence  passed  to  Messina, 
Syracuse,  Catania,    and    other   in- 
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ter«sting  spots  of  Sicily.  Early  in 
1816,  she,  in  like  manner  (always 
liaving  Bergami  as  her  chief  adviser 
and  companion),  sailed  to  Tunis, 
Utica,  Athens,  and  Constantinople ; 
she  passed  the  summer  in  visiting 
EphesuSy  Jerusalem,  &c ,  instituting, 
when  in  the  holy  city,  the  order  of 
St.  Caroline,  of  which  she  made  Ber- 
gami grand-master;  and  in  the  au- 
tumn, being  again  at  the  Villa  d'Este, 
she  contrived  to  get  into  an  angry 
correspondence  with  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  who  had  very  properly  in- 
sisted that  Bergami  should  not  wear 
the  cross  of  Malta,  which  he  had  as- 
sumed, but  to  which  he  had  no  man- 
ner of  title.  In  February,  1817,  her 
royal  highness  made  a  tour  through 
the  Tyrol  to  Carbbad,  and  returned 
by  Vienna ;  but  the  emperor  refus- 
ing to  see  her,  she  proceeded  back 
by  Trieste  to  the  Villa  d'Este,  which 
she  soon  afterwards  sold,  and  esta- 
blished herself  in  August  at  Pesaro. 
The  death  of  her  daughter,  the  prin- 
cess Charlotte,  occurred  in  Novem- 
ber, and  mucii  affected  her,  as  the 
latter  Imd  ever  displayed  a  proper 
filial  love  for  her;  but  this  circum- 
stance by  no  means  made  her  change 
her  certainly  indecorous  plan  of  life. 
In  .Tanuary,  1820,  by  the  decease  of 
king  George  III.,  she  became  queen 
of  England  ;  and  no  sooner  had  she 
received  intelligence  of  the  event, 
tlian  she  quitted  Pesaro  for  Geneva. 
After  some  stay  there,  she  came  to  St. 
Omer,  having  been  met  on  the  way 
by  Mr.  Matthew  Wood,  an  ultra 
whig  London  alderman,  who  had  dis- 
played a  wonderful  interest  in  her 
maiest/s  cause.  Lady  Anne  Ha- 
milton also  joined  her  majesty  on 
the  road ;  and  on  reaching  St.  Omer, 
she  found  her  legal  adviser  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  lord  Hutchinson, 
waiting  her  arrival.  The  latter  pro- 
posed to  her  certain  terms  of  accom- 
modation, to  the  effect  that  she  should 
keep  her  r^al  title,  and  have  an  aug- 
mented allowance,  provided  she  would 
remain  upon  the  continent ;  and  Mr. 
Brougham  endeavoured  to  gain  her 
acquiescence.    But  she  rejected  all 


overtures;  and,proceeding  to  England* 
she  entered  the  metropolis,  accompa- 
nied by  vast  mobs  of  the  common- 
alty, and  escorted  in  an  open  carriage 
by  alderman  Wood,  at  whose  house 
she  took  up  her  temporary  abode. 

The  remaining  brief  portion  of  her 
majesty's  hfe  may  be  drawn  from  the 

•  political  history'  of  her  consort's 
reign  (p.  264).  Her  death  occurred, 
in  her  54th  year,  August  7, 1821.  Of 
her  majesty's  conduct,  when  princess 
of  Wales,  there  can  be  but  one  opi- 
nion. Putting  out  of  the  question 
all  charge  of  guilt  (for  she  was  ac- 
quitted of  crime  by  the  nation,  and 
tliat  point  is  therefore  set  at  rest), 
her  impropriety  of  behaviour  was 
highly  snocking.  On  the  sex's  mere 
notion  of  what  is  correct  and  delicate 
in  the  commerce  of  life,  the  purity  of 
society  depends ;  but  when  a  female, 
and  especially  of  so  high  a  rank  as 
was  her  royal  highness,  spurns  public 
opinion,  and,  even  after  her  fame  has 
been  suspected,  boldly  raises  to  the 
post  of  chief  adviser  and  companion, 
one  of  her  serving  men,  and  advances 
him  higher  and  higher  as  her  old  and 
well-born  companions  quit  her,  be- 
cause of  her  misplaced  confidence,  in 
disgust,  we  must  not  wonder  if  the 
world  should  at  length  pronounce 
the  fame  she  thought  so  little  worth 
a  guard,  for  ever  lost.  We  are  sure 
that  our  own  fair  countrywomen  bet^ 
ter  prize  the  poet's  warning,  and  re- 
member 

*  If  woman  dare  to  swer>-e  from  virtue**  way. 
And  io  the  softer  paths  of  pleasure  stray. 
Ruin  ensues,  reproach,  and  endless  sbame. 
And  one  fabe  step  entirely  blasts  her  ftime. 
1m  vain  with  tears  her  faults  she  nay  deplore. 
In  vain  lojk  back  on  what  she  was  before — 
She  sets,  like  stars  that  fall,  to  rise  no  more! 

Sib  Waltee  Scott  (1771—1832), 
the  most  successful  of  modern  au- 
thors, was  son  of  a  writer  to  the  sig- 
net, and  born  at  Edinburgh,  1771. 
Under  Dr.  Adam  in  the  High  school, 
and  at  the  university  of  his  native 
city,  he  prepared  for  the  law,  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  twenty-one. 
His  success,  however,  as  an  advocate, 
was  indifferent;  and  having  a  turn 
for  descriptive  writing,  and  a  tastv 
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for  the  legendary  lore  of  his  country, 
his  leisure  hours  were  passed  in  col- 
lecting, both  from  oral  tradition,  and 
from  existing  ballads,  an  abundance 
of  the  curious  materials  which  sub- 
sequently formed  the  subjects  of  hb 
poems  and  novels.  He  was  made 
sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  1799,  and  had 
gradually  become  known  to  the 
world  by  his  '  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,*  '  Lajr  of  the  Last 
Minstrel/  and  '  Marmion ;'  for  the 
copyright  of  which  he  was  known  to 
have  received  unusually  large  sums 
from  the  booksellers. 

In  1814  appeared  an  anonymous 
novel,  called  Waverley;  in  three 
months  afUr  which  every  one  was 
inquiring  the  name  of  the  author, 
and  every  one  consequently  bought 
the  book*  The  only  answer,  bow' 
ever,  that  could  be  obtained  was,  tiiat 
a  northern  schoolmaster,  who  lived 
in  utter  seclusion,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  an  exile,  had  written  i^  and 
would  write  more ;  in  proof  of  which 
two  novels  were  almost  regularly 
sent  forth  into  the  world,  under  the 
cloak  of  the  author  of  Waverley, 
each  year,  until  1831,  the  series  be- 
ing collectively  styled  '  the  Waverley 
Novels,'  from  the  title  of  the  first. 
King  George  IV.,  in  admiration  of 
the  poetical  powers  of  Mr.  Scott, 
created  him  a  baronet ;  in  1622  the 
poet  acted  as  grand  roaster  of 
the  ceremonies  in  receiving  the  mo- 
narch at  Edinburgh ;  and,  soon  after, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  deputy- 
lieutenants  of  Roxburgh,  where  his 
estate  of  Abbotsford,  on  which  he 
had  expended  100,000/.,  was  situate. 
The  life  of  Buonaparte  was  in  pro- 
gress from  his  pen  in  1825,  when 
Messrs.  Constable,  his  publishers,  be- 
came bankrupt ;  and  as  Sir  Walter 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
bilb  at  long  dates  upon  them,  for 
the  payment  of  the  copyrights  of  his 
works,  and  had  been  occasionally  ac- 
commodated with  their  acceptances, 
in  reference  to  works  not  yet  written, 
he  considered  it  a  matter  of  mtitude 
to  give  his  name  to  other  obligations 
in  their  behalf,  and  was  consequently 


declared  a  partner.  He  was  thus 
rendered  liable  to  the  general  en- 
gagements of  the  firm ;  painfully 
illustrating  the  observation  of  lord 
Clarendon,  *  That  most  men  are 
slaves,  because  they  cannot  pro- 
nounce the  monosyllable  *  No  P '  He 
now  openly  acknowledged  himself 
author  of  the  Waverley  novds,  and 
at  fifty-five  sat  down  to  redeem,  if 
possible,  a  debt  amounting  to  more 
than  100,000/.!  No  less  than  50,000^ 
were  raised  by  such  means  in  five 
years.  But  unwearied  application 
compelled  sir  Walter  to  desist  from 
his  labours  in  a  wav  which,  though 
expected  by  all  his  friends,  was  very 
generally  lamented :  a  paralytic 
seizure,  slight  in  its  first  effects, 
arrested  his  hand,  and  his  physicians 
advised  a  residence  for  a  while  in 
Italy.  The  king,  with  his  usual  con- 
sideration,  allowed  him  to  be  carried 
thither  in  the  shin  of  war  Barham ; 
but  even  a  sight  of  classic  Rome,  and 
the  honours  paid  to  him  there,  failed 
to  give  him  pleasure :  he  felt  that 
he  was  dying,  even  in  the  capitol, 
and  desired  fervently  to  return  to 
his  own  land.  On  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, he  was  nearly  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility; and  although  he  suffi- 
ciently recovered,  to  express  his  hope 
that  he  might  expire  at  Abbotsforo, 
and  raised  himself  in  the  carriage 
when  he  reached  the  spot  which 
could  first  give  him  a  view  of  his 
beloved  abode,  he  had  relapsed  again 
into  a  stupor  ere  he  came  to  the 
house.  After  lingering  two  months, 
with  few  interval  of  consciousness, 
mortification  ensued,  and  be  died 
September  21,  1632,  aged  61. 

The  literary  character  of  Scott 
rests  exclusively  upon  his  power  of 
combining  and  embellisbmg  past 
events,  and  his  skill  in  painting  hu- 
man nature.  Whether  he  writes  in 
verse  or  in  prose,  the  same  magician 
is  still  at  work,  calling  from  the 
tomb  the  identical  heroes  of  past 
days,  or  delineating  with  the  pencil 
of  truth  the  characters  of  evenr-Kiay 
life.  Although  his  poetjy  is  deficient 
in  the  imagination  requisite  to  claim 
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for  the  author  unqualified  commen- 
datioD,  the  Scottish  people  find  a 
constant  charm  in  his  aescriptions  of 
local  scenery  and  habits,  into  which 
they  affirm  none  but  themselves  can 
enter,  and  which  they  extol,  as  pass- 
ing in  sublimity  any  thing  in  other 
authors.  As  an  English  novel-writer, 
sir  Walter  Scott  claims,  without 
doubt,  the  highest  place.  He  was 
tlie  founder  of  a  new  school  in  lite- 
rature ;  and  his  skilful  pen  has  min- 
gled history  in  such  a  manner  with 
romance,  as  to  give  a  relish  for  re- 
searches into  the  annals  of  our  own 
and  other  countries,which  has  already 
led  to  very  beneficial  consequences 
amongst  the  you  ng.  Like  a  writer  of 
fiction,  he  paints  his  heroes  rather  as 
they  ought  to  liave  been,  than  as 
they  were;  and  for  chivalry's  sake, 
has  attributed  as  much  virtue  as  is 
due  to  the  semi-barbaric  middle  ages. 
As  such  productions  as  the  Waverley 
novels  have  their  utility,  we  may 
assert  as  a  truth,  tliat  the  novels  of 
Scott,  while  they  have  cheered  many 
a  vacant  hour,  have  soothed  many  a 
weary,  and  cuarded  many  a  danger- 
ous one.  Fain  and  languor  have 
fled  before  the  magic  spell  which  has 
been  enabled  to  transform  the  cham- 
ber of  sleepless  disease  into  the 
court,  the  camp,  or  the  vine-clad 
cottage  ;  and  although  such  reading 
be  not  the  prescribed  remedy  for 
sorrow,  nor  the  authorized  accupation 
of  the  chamber  of  sickness,  yet  that 
may  be  permitted  as  a  palliative, 
which  we  know  cannot  act  as  a  re- 
medy, and  that  as  an  honest  recre- 
ation which  is  not  a  worthy  employ- 
ment. 

GsoEOB,  Loan  Byron  (1788 — 
1824),  the  most  gifted  poet  of  his 
day,  was  son  of  a  captain  in  the 
gtttfds,  and  succeeded  his  great  uncle 
in  bis  title,  while  a  schoolboy,  1798. 
He  was  brought  up  in  narrow  cir- 
cnmstances  and  seclusion  at  Abei^ 
deeo,  bv  his  mother,  who  had  been 
deserted  by  her  husband ;  and  being 
▼ery  weakly  when  young,  and  de- 
formed in  one  foot,  he  was  allowed, 
until  nearly  ten,  instead  of  going  to 


any  place  of  education,  to  rove  upon 
the  hills,  that  he  might  brace  his 
limbs,  a  circumstance^which,  with  his 
parent's  peculiar  teon^r,  considerably 
influenced  his  futiirer  life.  Both  at 
Harrow  and  Cambridge,  he  displayed 
a  great  repugnance  to  discipline  of 
every  sort ;  and  quitting  the  univer- 
sity at  nineteen,  he  took  up  his  abode 
at  his  hereditary  seat,  Newstead  Ab- 
bey. Here  his  Hours  of  Idleness 
appeared  in  1607;  and  the  £din- 
burgh  Review  having  unjustly  cri- 
ticized the  performance,  his  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  came 
forth,  and  with  much  of  the  spirit 
of  revenge,  put  down  his  assailant. 
Having  greatly  injured  both  fortune 
and  health  by  early  d'ssipation,  he 
determined  to  travel ;  and  in  1809, 
accompanied  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  he  proceeded  by  the  south  of 
Spain  to  the  Mediterranean,  Greece, 
and  Turkey,  of  which  tour  his  Childe 
Harold  gives  a  sufficiently  accurate 
account.  This  poem  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  fame ;  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  being  himself  the  hero, 
marked  as  the  character  is  with  way- 
ward libertinism,  and  with  a  misan- 
thropy consequent  upon  having  ex- 
hausted every  resource  of  earthly 
enjoyment,  occasioned  vast  popu- 
larity ;  and  the  young  lord  was 
courted  on  all  sides,  and  admired 
and  admonished  in  turn  by  such  in 
the  fashionable  world  as  declared  an 
interest  in  his  behalf.  He  now  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Mil- 
bauke;  but  the  careless  system  of 
splendour  which  succeeded  his  union 
having  dissipated  a  large  portion  of 
his  wife's  fortune,  disputes  ensued  ; 
and  when  the  lady  had  returned  to 
her  father's  house,  lord  Byron  quitted 
England,  1816,  a  second  time,  and 
for  ever.  It  was  then  that  he  wrote 
his  *  Farewell,'  one  of  the  most^  pa- 
thetic and  elegantly  expressed  viue- 
dictory  productions  in  our  tongue. 
He  passed  the  Rhine  to  Venice, 
whence  he  sent  for  publication  to 
England  his  Manfred,  Sardanapalus, 
Don  Juan,  and  other  works,  remark- 
able for  that  licence  of  remark,  mis- 
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anthropy,  and  hatred  of  country, 
which  must  ever  be  a]  check  upon 
their  circulation.  It  was  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1823,  afler  visiting  Paris, 
that  the  poet  began  to  indulge  his 
feelings  towards  the  Greeks,  who 
were  struggHng  for  independence. 
Landing  at  Cefalonia,  he  sent 
12,000/.  for  the  relief  of  Missolonghi ; 
and  arriving  at  that  town  soon  after, 
he  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
honour  that  Grecian  gratitude  could 
devise.  His  presence,  although  it 
mitigated  the  ferocity  with  which 
the  insurgents  conducted  the  war, 
could  not  heal  the  dissensions  of  the 
leaders ;  and  even  when  he  raised  a 
a  brigade  of  Saliotes,  and  agreed  to 
pay  500  of  them  out  of  his  own 
purse,  he  was  obliged  to  disband 
them  for  their  mutinous  conduct. 
So  unexpected  a  state  of  things 
brought  on  the  poet  a  fit  of  epilepsy ; 
but  although  advised  by  his  physi- 
cian to  quit  Missolonghi  for  the  heal- 
thy air  of  Zante,  he  refused,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend,  wherein 
is  a  passage  indicative,  one  would 
readily  suppose,  of  a  singularly  am- 
bitious spirit.  '  I  cannot  qui t  G  reece,' 
he  writes,  •  while  there  is  a  chance 
of  my  being  of  utility.  There  is  a 
slake  worth  milUons ;  such  as  I  am, 
and  while  I  can  stand  at  all,  I  must 
stand  by  the  cause.'  Whatever,  how- 
ever, were  the  ultimate  hopes  of  lord 
Byron,  either  for  himself  or  the 
Greeks,  the  cause  was  soon  doomed 
to  lose  its  champion  ;  for,  acquiring 
a  severe  fever  by  an  exposure  to  the 
wet,  the  poet]  died,  aged  thirty-six, 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1824. 

No  one  can  deny  the  praise  of 
genius  to  lord  Byron ;  and  as  a  pa- 
thetic poet  he  is  almost  without  a 
rival.  Selfishness,  however,  is  emi- 
nently conspicuous  in  all  he  wrote ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  scarcely  one  of 
his  larger  works  is  free  from  allusions 
and  images  highly  offensive  to  decen- 
cy, and  corrupting  to  the  youthful 
mind.  The  tone  of  raillery  through- 
out his  productions,  is  but  a  flimsy 
veil  to  conceal  gross  profligacy  of 
sentiment;  and  Byron  could  least  of 


all  men  say,  there  was  *  no  line  which, 
dying,  he  should  wish  to  blot.'  Ar- 
dent in  spirit,  his  lordship  was  of 
that  class  of  men  of  genius  who, 
in  the  contemplation  of  times  and 
scenes  long  past,  and  in  the  more 
mad  pursuit  of  pleasures  to  come, 
constantly  forget  the  time  in  hand, 
until  all  IS  regret,  remorse,  and  des- 
pair. Like  Hebrew  verbs,  such  men 
riave  no  presmt  tense,  and  are  of  the 
past  una  future  only.  And  surely, 
when  we  see  so  many  in  whom  great 
talents  have  been  conspicuous,  live 
and  die  like  Byron,  genius  is  to  be 
regarded  as  any  thine  but  a  blessing. 
Small  consolation  indeed  is  it  to  re- 
flect, with  a  poet  of  similar  wayward- 
ness, that  the  misleading  star  is  hke 
Lucifer,  a  star,  occupying,  at  least 
for  a  time,  a  place  in  heaven. 

'  Misled  by  fancy's  meteor  ray, 
By  passion  driv'n ; 
But  yet  that  light  which  led  aitray 
Was  light  from  heaven  I* 

Great  personal  and  mental  gifts 
are  certainly  the  means  and  materials 
of  happiness,  if  properly  used— that 
is,  when  they  are  exercised  in  con- 
formity with  our  religious  and  moral 
duties.  Otherwise  they  are  only  so 
many  snares  and  temptations,  which 
bad  passions  and  unruly  tempers,  or 
even  negligence,  may  render  as  mis- 
chievous, nay  ruinous  to  our  tem- 
poral and  eternal  interert*,  as  the 
right  use  of  them  would  have  con- 
duced to  our  honour  and  felicity- 

Charles  Maueicb  Talleyband 
DE  Perigord,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary instruments  of  the  great 
French  revolution,  was  bom  at  Pans 
of  a  high  family,  1754.  He  was 
club-footed,  and  on  that  account 
treated  with  little  affection  by  the 
members  of  his  house ;  he,  however, 
took  orders,  and  his  splendid  talents 
procured  him  such  rapid  advance- 
ment, that  at  the  age  of  thirty-four 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Autun.  On 
the  assembly  of ,  the  States-general, 
in  1789,  the  bishop  was  return- 
ed thereto  by  the  clergy  of  hw 
diocese,  and,  to  Uie  surprise  and  in- 
dignation of  the  royal  party,  pro- 
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posed  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and 
the  confiscation  of  all  clerical  pro- 
perty ;  both  which  measures  he  saw 
speedily  carried.  In  vain  did  the 
clergy  who  had  returned  him  to  the 
assembly  remonstrate  with  him  on 
his  unnatural  conduct :  he  projected 
numerous  other  sweeping  reforms, 
and  became  so  popular  with  the  le- 
velling Actions,  that  he  was  deputed 
by  the  mayor  of  Paris  to  officiate  at 
what  was  termed  the  Federation  of 
the  14th  of  July,  1790.  On  that 
day  immense  crowds  assembled  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars;  the  king,  queen, 
and  court  were  present  under  a  tent ; 
and  at  an  altar  prepared  for  mass 
was  seen,  clad  in  his  episcopal  attire, 
and  attended  by  200  priests  in  white 
linen  with  tri-coloured  ribbons,  M. 
Talleyrand,  who,  amidst  a  hurricane 
of  wind,  and  a  deluge  of  rain,  cele- 
brated mass,  and  consecrated  both 
the  royal  standard,  and  the  flags  of 
the  eighty-three  departments,  which 
waved  over  the  altar.  Upon  his 
consecration,  soon  aAer,  of  the  con- 
stitutional bishops  and  clergy,  the 
pope  excommunicated  him  'as  a  sa- 
crilegious wretch  ;*  whereupon  Tal- 
leyrand relinquished  his  sacerdotal 
office,  and  turned  his  mind  hencefor- 
ward to  secular  affairs.  While  on  an 
embassy  in  England  from  Louis  XVI., 
1792,  Talleyrand  was  denounced  by 
the  republicans  as  a  royalist ;  and 
when  hesiCsting  whether  he  should 
return  to  France,  was  formally  out- 
lawed. The  death  of  Louis,  and  the 
sudden  ordinance  of  the  British  go- 
vernment for  his  departure  from  Eng- 
land, drove  him  to  America,  179i ; 
whence  he  was  recalled  in  two  years 
by  the  Directory,  and  made  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  He  had  resigned 
that  post  on  Buonaparte's  return 
from  Egypt,  and  when  reinstated  by 
the  consul,  laboured  to  make  peace 
with  Germany  and  England,  whid) 
latter  he  effected  by  the  treaty  of 
Amiens.  He  was  made  grand  cham- 
berlain and  prince  of  Benevento, 
when  Napoleon  was  declared  em- 
peror ;  but  being  dbplaced  in  1807 
for  advocatiDg  peace,  he  retired  to 


his  estate  of  Valen9ay,  to  which  place 
Buonaparte  sent  him  in  custody  the 
king  of  Spain  and  his  brother  (as  at 
p.  136),  charging  him  to  keep  them 
safely.  Napoleon  is  said  to  have 
thus  made  him  the  jailer  of  the  Spa^ 
nish  family,  in  revenge  for  his  con- 
stant opposition  to  the  French  inva- 
sion of  the  Peninsula.  In  1813  he 
was  anxiously  recalled  to  fill  his  old 
post  of  foreign  minister ;  but  no  po- 
litical skill  could  avert  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  obstinately  opposed  as  he 
was  to  make  concessions  that  alone 
could  save  him.  When  every  branch 
of  government  was  in  utter  confu- 
sion, through  the  waywardness  of 
the  emperor,  .M.  Talleyrand  empha- 
tically exclaimed,  '  C*est  le  com- 
mencement du  fin !'  and  became  ac- 
tively instrumental  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  which  was  effected 
1814.  Louis  XVI II.  again  made 
him  foreign  secretary,  and  created 
him  a  peer,  as  prince  de  Talleyrand  ; 
but  he  did  not  long  remain  in  office, 
and  was  wholly  detached  from  public 
life  during  the  biief  sway  of  Clmrles 
X.,  after  whose  deposition  he  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, exclaiming^' C'estletreizi^me! 
Dieu  accorde  qu*il  soit  le  dernier!' 
Of  the  Bourbons  he  used  frequently 
to  say  that,  during  their  twenty-five 
years'  exile,  Mis  navaient  rien  ap- 
pris,  comma  ils  n'avaient  rien  oublie.' 
The  prince  acted  as  ambassador  on 
one  occasion  from  Louis  Philippe  to 
king  William  IV.,  and  died,  aged 
eightv-four,  1838  ;  wisely  enjoining, 
in  his  last  will,  that  his  memoirs, 
compiled  by  himself,  should  not  be 
given  to  the  pubhc  until  thirty  years 
after  his  decease.  The  dukedom  of 
Dino,  conferred  on  the  prince  by  the 
king  of  Sicily,  1815,  he  ceded  before 
his  death  to  his  nephew,  Alexander, 
having  no  issue  of  his  own.  Talley- 
rand was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  princess  d'Ursino,  mentioned 
vol.  ii.  423 ;  and  his  family  were 
once  sovereigns  of,  Perigord,  in 
France. 

During  his  last  illness^  king  Louis 
Philippe  visited  the  prince;  and  there 
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was  an  attendant  lev6e»  aa  in  the  old 
regime,  to  witness  the  great  minister's 
death,  after  the  manner  of  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV .  and  XV.  <  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  day/  says  an  eye-wit- 
ness, '  the  prince  began  to  grow  more 
restless  and  feverish.  I  could  not  re> 
sist  the  temptation  of  seeking  relief 
from  the  stifled  air  of  that  close 
chamber,  and  passed  through  to  the 
drawing-room.  I  was  yerily  astounded 
at  the  scene  which  there  met  my 
eyes.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  transition 
from  that  silent  room,— that  bed  of 
suffering,  — to  the  crowded  apart- 
ment, where  troops  of  friends — ^all 
the  elite  of  the  society  of  Paris^were 
assembled.  There  was  a  knot  of 
busy  politicians,  with  ribbons  at  their 
button-holes, — some  with  powdered 
beads,  some  with  bald  hc»ds,— ga- 
thered around  the  blazing  fire.  I 
observed,  too,  some  of  the  diploma- 
tist's oldest  friends,  who  had  come 
hither  from  real  and  sincere  attach- 
ment, and  who  took  no  part  in  the 
eager  debates  of  the  political  cham- 
pions. In  one  corner  was  seated  a 
coterie  of  ladies,  discussing  topics 
entirely  foreign  to    the    time   and 

f^ace.  Sometimes  a  low  burst  of 
ight  laughter  would  issue  from  among 
tliem,  in  spite  of  the  reprimanding 
*  Chuts,*  which,  upon  these  occasions, 
rose  from  the  furtlier  end  of  the  room. 
On  a  sofa,  near  the  window,  lay  extend- 
ed at  full  length,the  youthful  and  love- 
ly duchess  de  V.,  with  a  bevy  of  young 
beaux,  all  'jeune  France,*  kneeling 
on  the  carpet  beside  her,  or  sitting 
low  at  her  feet  on  the  cushion  of  the 
divan.  The  scene  was  altogether 
one  of  other  times.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  lapse  of  centuries  might 
be  forgotten,  and  that  we  were  car- 
ried back  at  a  bound  to  the  days  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  and  to  the  death- 
bed of  Mazarin.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  conversation  ceased,  and 
every  eye  was  turned  towards  the 
slowly-opening  door  of  the  prince's 
chamber.  A  domestic  entered  with 
downcast  looks  and  swollen  eyes.  In 
an  instant  every  one  was  on  the  alert. 


and  there  was  a  simultaneons  rash 
to  the  door  of  the  apartment  M.  de 
Talleyrand  was  at  that  moment  seated 
on  the  side  of  the  bed,  supported  in 
the  arms  of  his  secretary.  It  was 
evident  that  death  had  set  his  seal 
upon  that  marble  brow;  yet  was  I 
struck  with  the  still-existing  vigour 
of  the  countenance.  It  seemed  as  if 
all  the  life  which  had  once  sufficed 
to  furnish  forth  the  whole  being  were 
now  centered  in  the  brain.  From 
time  to  time  he  raised  his  head  with 
a  sudden  movement,  shaking  back 
the  long  grey  locks  which  impeded 
his  sight,  and  gazed  around;  and 
then,  satisfied  witii  the  result  of  his 
examination  of  that  crowded  room,  a 
triumphant  smile  would  pass  across 
his  features,  and  his  head  would  again 
fall  upon  his  bosom.  If  there  be 
truth  in  tlie  assertion,  that  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  die  amid  the  tears  and  la- 
mentations of  multitudes  of  friends 
and  hosts  of  relatives,  then  indeed 
must  his  last  feeling  towards  the 
world  he  was  for  ever  quitting,  have 
been  one  of  entire  approbation  and 
content  for  he  expired  amid  regal 
pomp  and  reverence ;  and  of  all  those 
whom  he,  perhaps,  would  himself 
have  called  together,  none  were  want- 
ing. The  aged  friend  of  his  matu ri ty, 
the  fair  young  idol  of  his  age,  were 
gathered  on  bended  knee  beside  his 
bed ;  and  if  the  words  of  comfort, 
whispered  from  the  book  by  the 
ministering  priest,  failed  to  reach  his 
ear,  it  was  because  their  sound  was 
stifled  by  the  louder  wailings  of  those 
whom  in  life  he  had  loved  so  well.' 
In  the  presence  of  this  large  assem- 
bly did  the  prince  expire ;  but  his 
remains  were  interred  in  the  chapel 
of  his  estate  at  Valen9ay,  without 
the  slightest  pomp  or  parade. 

RoBBfiT  Stbwart,  Viscount  Cab- 
TLBBEAOB,  held  the  important  of- 
fice of  secretary^t-war  from  1812 
until  1822,  being  the  chief  minister 
for  England  in  continental  aflairs 
during  the  last  years  of  Napoleon. 
He  was  an  energetic  and  inde&ti- 
gable  statesman,  though  seldom  po- 
pular amongst  the  middle  and  lover 
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classes  in'  the  empire^  on  account  of 
his  attachment  to  ancient  forma  and 
iostitutions,  and  his  marked  dislike 
of  the  modem  spirit  of  innovation. 
Durii^  a  neryous  illness,  brought  on 
by  inoeaMnt  application  during  the 
arduous  session  of  1824,  he  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  existence  at  his  seat,  North 
Cray  in  Kent,  in  August  of  that  year, 
at  the  age  of  65,  having  just  before 
itioceeded  his  fiither  as  marquis  of 
Londonderry. 

GioaoB  Cannino,  son  of  an  un- 
fortunate literary  man,  after  an  edu- 
cation at  Eton,  and  Christ  church, 
Oxford,  obtained  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment through  lord  Lansdowne.  The 
death  of  lord  Castlereagh,  1824,  placed 
him  a  second  time  in  the  office  of  fo- 
reign secretary  s  and,  on  the  decease 
of  lord  Liverpool,  he  was  made  pre- 
mier, 1827.  Being  in  ill  health  at 
this  period,  from  a  cold  caught  at  the 
funeral  of  the  duke  of  York,  he  was 
unable  to  bear  the  excitement  which 
a  very  spirited  opposition  caused 
him ;  ana  in  August  of  the  same 
year  he  died,  a^  56.  More  in- 
clined to  shape  his  course  to  the  spi- 
rit of  the  times  than  lord  Castlereagh, 
and  regarding  expediency  too  often 
as  riglit,  Mr.  Canning  was  applauded 
by  a  large  party  in  the  nation.  As 
an  orator  he  was  elocjuent,  and  clas- 
sically correct ;  and  his  satirical  pow- 
er was  so  irresistible,  that  it  often  in- 
sured him  the  victory.  He  wrote 
much  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day ; 
and  *  Elijah's  Mantle,*  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  principles  he  had 
originally  upheld,  was  long  a  popular 
specimen  ot  his  poetry. 

JoBN  Scott,  Earl  of  Eldon,  and 
his  brother,  William  lord  Stowell, 
two  singular  examples  of  the  advan- 
tages which  hi(^' talents  possess  over 
birth  in  a  free  country,  were  sons 
of  a  worthy  person  engaged  in  the 
coal  trade  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
and  being  enabled  by  the  aid  of  a 
friend  to  complete  at'CJniversity  col- 
lege, Oxford,  the  liberal  education 
commenced  at  the  freeschool  of  their 
native  town,  rose  both  of  them  to 
hi^  nmk  in  the  law.    William,  the 


elder,  became  judge  of  the'  Con- 
sistory Court  of  London,  and  a  baron ; 
and  John,  the  younger,  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  and  an  earL 
On  raising  the  latter  to  the  peerage, 
1821,  king  George  IV.  commanded 
that,  in  the  patent  granting  him  the 
titles  of  viscount  Encombe,  and  earl 
of  Eldon,  it  should  be  recited, '  tluit 
his  majesty  conferred  the  same,  in 
consideration  of  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
of  the  distinguished  ability  and  inte- 
grity which  he  has  invariably  evinced 
in  administering  them  in  his  office  of 
chancellor,  during  a  period  of  nine- 
teen years.*  Lord  Stowell  died,  aged 
01,  1636,  and  lord  Eldon,  aged  87, 
1887. 

John  Jbbb,  son  of  an  alderman  of 
Drogheda,  after  an  education  at  Tri<- 
nity  college,  Dublin,  became  rector 
of  Abington  in  Ireland,  and  an  arch- 
deacon. In  1821  he  joined  Mr.  Cos- 
tello,  the  catholic  clergyman  of  his 
own  parish,  in  calling  upon  the  in- 
habitants to  refrain  from  joining  the 
secret  political  associations  then  form- 
ing to  separate  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain ;  and  on  a  Sunday  in  Decem- 
ber, Mr.  Costello  having  summoned 
his  flock  to  his  chapel,  he  there,  at 
the  altar,  presented  to  them  Mr.  Jebb, 
who,  in  an  address  which  occupied 
some  time,  earnestly  entreated  them 
to  remain  feithful  to  their  king  and 
country.  The  matter  was  noticed  in 
the  British  parliament ;  and  few  simi- 
lar attempts  having  been  made  to 
unite  the  opposing  creeds  in  a  stand 
for  the  laws,  Mr.  Jebb  was,  in  1828, 
chosen  to  fill  the  then  vacant  see  of 
Limerick.  The  whole  labour  of  this 
worthy  prelate's  life,  beyond  the  du- 
ties of  his  diocese,  was  to  promote 
the  union  of  parties  in  Ireland  ;  and 
he  constantly  urged,  as  well  in  his 
seat  in  parliament,  as  in  his  writings 
and  by  his  example,  that  more  good 
would  be  effected  with  the  Irish 
catholics,  and  more  conversions  made 
amongst  them,  by  displaying  before 
them,  without  controversy,  the  su- 
perior beauty  and  simplicity  of  a 
purified  form  of  fiuth,  than  by  all  the 
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attempts  at  coercion  in  the  world. 
He  warmly  supported*  emigration 
from  Ireland,  as  a  means  of  relieving 
the  country ;  and  predicted  that,  by 
degrees,  under  a  determined  wish  for 
conciliation  shown  by  the  protestant 
side,  tranquillity,  which  had  been  so 
long  absent  from  the  island,  would 
be  eventually  re-established.  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  valuable  life, 
bishop  Jebb  was  deprived  of  the  use 
of  his  right  arm  by  a  paralytic  stroke : 
that  affection,  however,  he  survived 
several  years,  and  died  at  Wands- 
worth, Surrey,  1833,  aged  59.  As  a 
preacher  ana  senatorial  speaker.  Dr. 
Jebb  was  celebrated  for  perspicuity 
and  logical  force ;  and  though  it  was 
his  lot  to  have  his  main  friendships 
amongst  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
English  church,  it  is  singular  that  no 
divine  ever  displayed  more  his  at- 
tachment to  hign-cnurch  principles. 

Reginald  ilEBEtt  (1783—1826), 
born  at  Mai  pas,  Cheshire,  was  the 
son  of  a  divine,  and  educated  at 
Brazennose  college,  Oxford.  An 
English  prize  poem,  entitled  '  Pales- 
tine,* brought  him  into  notice,  and 
an  essay  *  On  the  Sense  of  Honour^ 
occasioned  his  election  to  a  fellow- 
ship at  All  Souls.  After  taking  or- 
ders, he  travelled  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Crimea,  and  on  his 
return  was  presented  to  the  family 
living  of  Hodnet,  Salop,  and  married 
dean  Shipley's  daughter.  In  1815 
he  preached  tlie  Hampton  lecture  on 
'  The  Personality  and  Office  of  the 
Christian  Comforter,*  published  soon 
after  a  life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  in 
1822  was  chosen  preacher  to  the 
society  of  Lincoln*s-inn,  the  usual 
steppmg-stone  to  high  preferment. 
On  the  decease  of  Dr.  Middleton,  he 
was  offered  the  see  of  Calcutta  ;  and 
afler  hesitating  some  time  for  private 
reasons,  he  accepted  it,  and  sailed 
for  India,  1823.  On  Ascension-da^, 
1824,  he  held  his  first  visitation  in 
the  cathedral  of  Calcutta;  and  he 
subsequently  made  progresses  through 
various  parts  of  his  vast  diocese,  con- 
secrating churches,  &c.  While  on  a 
similar  journey,  he  arrived  at  Ti- 


rutchinopoli,  April  1,  1826 ;  and  on 
the  next  morning  he  was  found  dead 
in  a  bath  (which  he  was  accustomed 
to  use  before  breakfast),  havine  been 
seized  with  apoplexy,  in  his  43d  year. 
His  '  Narrative  of  a  Journey,  through 
the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  from 
Calcutta  to  Bombay,'  was  published 
by  his  widow,  and  is  an  interesting 
work.  The  bishop  was  an  amiable 
man,  but,  from  an  early  low-church 
bias,  entertained  a  most  uncatholic, 
and  therefore  unchristian  enmity,  to- 
wards his  Romish  brethren.  This  is 
strongly  instanced  by  his  letter  to 
the  Syrian  bishop  of  St.  Thomas,  on 
the  Malabar  coast ;  wherein  he  curi- 
ously incites  him  and  his  flock  to  a 
sort  of  revolt  against  a  power  which 
first  planted  Christianity  in  India  on 
that  very  spot. 

Sir  James  Allan  Park  (1763 — 
18d8\  an  eminent  judge,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh,  (where  his  faUier  prac- 
tised in  medicine  with  great  reputa^ 
tion) ;  and  after  a  liberal  education, 
came,  under  the  patronage  of  tlie 
earl  of  Mansfield,  to  London,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
law.  Having  completed  the  usual 
course  of  terms,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  1 785,  and  soon  acquired  notice 
by  his  acuteness  in  mercantile  law. 
and  in  cases  of  marine  insurance.  The 
incorruptible  integrity  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  his  manly  eloquence  in 
defence  of  injured  female  virtue, 
drew  upon  him  the  royal  notice  ;  and 
in  1816  he  was  raised  to  a  judgeship 
of  the  common-pleas.  After  presid- 
ing on  the  bench  two  and  twenty 
years,  with  equity  and  dignity,  he 
died,  after  a  brief  but  severe  illness, 
aged  75,  1838.  To  those  who  knew 
this  excellent  man  in  private  life,  a 
few  words  on  the  manner  in  which 
he  adorned  society  will  not  be  un- 
acceptable. Having  originally  come 
to  the  metropolis  stored  with  good 
principles,  he  observed  how  easily 
young  men,  less  fortified  than  him- 
self, were  caught  in  its  innumerable 
snares.  To  warn  such,  therefore,  of 
their  danger,  to  urge  them  along  the 
paths  of  religion  and  virtue,  by  the 
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aidf  ix>t  only  of  his  advice,  but  of  his 
purse,  and  to  extricate  them,  if  pos- 
sible, when  they  had  fallen  into  diffi- 
culties, became,  so  soon  as  he  saw 
hioaself  prosper  in  his  profession,  his 
darling  labour;  and  numerous  at 
this  hour  are  they  who  live  indebted 
to  that  labour  (under  God)  for  their 
virtue.  To  his  dying  day  the  same 
Christian  love  of  his  species  pos- 
sessed him.  In  urbanity  no  man 
surpassed  him.  To  every  appeal  he 
listened,  whether  of  tlie  necessitous, 
or  the  aggrieved ;  freely  and  with  sin- 
gular prompitude  gave  both  his  mo- 
ney and  his  opinion  ;  and  affection- 
ately enjoined,  as  required,  either 
patience,  or  exertion,  or  hope.  To 
no  nuin  could  more  admirably  apply 
the  'bis  dat  qui  cito  dat.'  He  re- 
getrdffd  it  a  sm  not  to  answer  a  letter, 
even  from  the  importunate ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  claims  of  his  pro- 
fession on  his  time,  ever  answered 
with  promptitude.  The  'first  post' 
was  his  favourite  one.  As  a  sup- 
porter of  the  church  of  England,  he 
was  a  most  exemplary  person.  Alike 
removed  from  fanatical  zeal  and 
lukewarmness,  he  was  a  sound  Anglo- 
catholic,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term  :  and  he  associated  and  formed 
friendships  with  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  prelates  and  other  di- 
vines of  his  oay.  Of  the  sister  epis- 
copal church  of  Scotland  he  was  (see 
vol.  ii.  179.)  the  substantial  friend 
in  need.  As  the  promoter  of  public 
charities,  he  was  ever  on  the  alert ; 
and  his  paternal  regard  for  one  of 
them,  the  Magdalen,  nas  mainly  tend- 
ed, under  God,  to  place  that  most 
benevolent  institution  out  of  the 
reach  of  fortune.  Though  he  loved, 
as  far  as  virtue  might,  the  elevation 
of  rank,  and  the  refinements  of  good 
society,  to  which  he  had  always  been 
habituated,  he  abominated  oru/^;  and 
the  d7th  psalm  was  usually  referred 
to  by  him  when  privately  counselling 
his  young  friends,  as  the  triumph  of 
an  humble  heart  over  the  selfishness, 
boastfulness,  and  tyranny  of  earthly 
grandeur.  '  Mark  me,'  said  he  to  a 
youth*  whom  be  was  thus  paternally 


advising; '  ever  be  good,  and  try  to  be 
great, — but  never  be  proud :  again 
and  again  I  have  passed  where  the 

Eroud  great  man  had  been— I  sought 
im — but  his  place  could  nowhere 
be  found  I'  But  it  was  in  his  home^ 
and  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family 
(that  truest  test  of  cliaracter)  that  he 
was  to  be  seen  to  perfection.  There 
did  that  Christian  philanthropy,  that 
beautiful  solicitude  for  tlie  wants  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  have  its  source ; 
his  continual  effort  to  make  every 
one  love  him  at  home,  was  but  the 
well-spring  of  that  ample  stream  of 
benevolence,  which  flowed  forth  with 
deep  but  tranquil  waters  to  diffuse 
the  fruits  of  joy  and  peace  abroad. 
*  To  see  judge  Park,'  said  the  late 
estimable  bishop  Van  Mildert  in  the 
author's  presence, '  in  his  home,  and 
with  his  family  around  him,  is  to  see 
a  Christian  gentleman  performing 
every  apostolical  injunction  as  vS- 
fects  society,  with  ardour.'  A  trea- 
tise on  the  *  Law  of  Marine  Insur- 
ance,' (now  regarded  as  authority  on 
the  subject),  a  memoir  of  his  fnend 
William  Stevens  (see  Stevens),  de- 
lightful for  its  cheerful  piety  and 
Waltonian  simplicity,  and  a  tract  on 
the  *  Sacrament,'  are  the  chief  pub- 
lished works  of  this  most  estimable 
man. 

The  Honourable  Philip  Posev 
(1745-1828),  thirteenth  child  of  the 
hrst  viscount  Folkestone,  and  bro- 
ther of  the  first  earl  of  Radnor,  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  His 
family  name  was  Bouverie;  but  in 
conformity  with  the  will  of  Mrs.  AU 
len,  sister  and  co-heir  of  John  Pusejv 
esq.,  he  changed  it,  by  royal  sign- 
manual,  for  that  of  Pusey,  1 784.  The 
whole  life  of  this  nobleman  was  vt 
career  of  Christian  benevolence.  A 
sound  member  of  the  Anglo-catholic 
church,  his  labour  was  to  aid  her  to- 
the  best  of  his  ability;  and,  among- 
many  serviceable  tracts  which  he  pub- 
lished, his  '  Communion  Office,  with 
Prayers,'  had  great  success,  and  has  run 
through  many  editions.  His  purse 
was  ever  open  to  the  needy;  and 
there  were  few  benevolent  institu- 
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tions  existing  in  the  time  of  Mr. 
Pusey  in  England,  which  did  not 
register  his  name  as  a  munificent 
patron.  Of  many  of  the  best  of  those 
public  charities  in  the  metropolis,  he 
was  a  leader  and  director ;  and  the 
Magdalen  owes  to  him  and  his  &mi]y, 
under  God,much  of  its  present  success. 
Mr.  Pusey  married  Lucy»  daughter 
of  Robert,  earl  of  Harborough,  and 
widow  of  sir  Robert  Cave,  hart. ;  his 
second  son,  by  whom  is  the  present 
estimable  and  learned  regius  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Edward 
Bouverie  Pusey,  bom  1800.  The 
hon.  Mr.  Pusey  died,  aged  8a,  1828. 
Alexander  Bennett  (1737  — 
1818),  lineally  descended  from  sir 
John  Bennett,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Tankerville  family,  held  a  patent 
office  in  the  Exchequer-office,  and 
was  many  years  treasurer  both  of  the 
Magdalen  charity  and  Morden  col- 
lege (for  decayed  Turkey  merchants), 
Blackheath — being,  on  his  mothers 
side,  a  descendant  of  sir  John  Mor- 
den, the  founder  of  the  latter.  Like 
that  of  his  friend,  the  hon.  Mr. 
Pusey,  his  life  was  marked  by  a  most 
benevolent  spirit ;  and  he  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  his  handsome  annual 
income  to  the  relief  of  the  necessitous 
— employing  almoners  often,  that  his 
name  might  not  be  used.  This  con« 
duct  of  Mr.  Bennett  and  of  his  before- 
named  friend,  is  here  mentioned, 
merely  to  show  that  there  is  no  peo- 
ple wno  can  be  said  more  rigidly  to 
put  in  practice  than  the  English, 
the  injunction  of  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, *  Do  not  your  alms  before  men, 
to  be  seen  of  them/  As  nations,  for 
the  virtues  and  crimes  of  the  indi- 
viduals that  compose  them,  can  only 
be  rewarded  or  punished  in  their 
collective  state,  and  in  a  temporal 
manner,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to 
express  an  opinion,  therefore,  that 
Britain,  for  the  unexampled  private 
and  silent  beneficence  of  the  rich 
to  the  poor,  far  exceeding  in  annual 
sterling  value  tlie  relief  (vast  in 
amount  of  money  as  that  is)  afforded 
by  more  obvious  channels,  was  fa- 
voured by  a  gracious  Piovidence^ 


throughout  a  reign  alike  remarkable 
for  its  duration  and  its  political  strug- 
gles, by  not  onl^  an  exemption  from 
the  horrors  of  intestine  war,  but  by 
its  extraordinary  rise  in  wealth,  ge- 
neral prosperity,  and  power.  Mr. 
Bennett  died  of  a  sudden  illness, 
when  at  an  inn,  on  his  way  home 
from  a  short  residence  in  Kent,  aged 
81,  1818. 

John  Peincb  (1758—1838),  bom 
in  London,  and  maternally  descended 
from  admiral  Blake,  completed  his 
education  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford, 
and  took  holy  orders  (being  ordained 
deacon  by  bishop  Lowth,)  1776. 
His  friendship  with  the  unhappy  Dr. 
Dodd  led  him  to  take  a  great  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Magdalen  cha- 
rity ;  and  in  1789,  twelve  years  af^r 
the  ignominious  end  of  the  doctor, 
he  was  chosen  chaplain  and  secre- 
tary of  that  benevolent  institution. 
Dr.  Dodd's  conduct  had  nearly 
broueht  ruin  upon  the  charity ;  and 
the  criapel  subscriptions,  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Prince's  election,  rarely 
amounted  to  a  guinea  on  the  Sunday, 
— it  being  then  the  practice  to  allow 
places  of  divine  worship  belonging 
to  the  established  church,  that  were 
extrapparochial,  as  is  the  Maedalen 
chapel,  to  defray  their  costs  by  re- 
ceiving the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  congregation  on  admission. 
Tickets,  purchased  in  the  week  at 
the  shops,  had  been,  in  Dr.  Dodd's 
time,  the  media  of  entrance ;  but  the 
plan  was  now  changed,  and  the  re- 
ceipts gradually  rose,  between  1790 
and  1815,  from  less  than  a  gninea,  as 
aforesaid,  to  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and 
occasionally  even  sixty  pounds,  per 
Sunday.  It  might  be  imagined,  by 
those  unacquainted  with  Uie  order 
preserved  in  the  chapel  arrangements, 
that  the  Magdalen  congregations 
were,  from  this  extraordinary  amount 
of  door-subscriptions,  of  a  peculiar 
character ;  that  the  people  who  com- 
posed them  were,  in  ftuct,  feshionable 
loungers,  and  more  like  those  who 
form  the  audiences  of  the  theatres, 
than  such  as  go  to  the  house  of 
prayer  to  woruiip  in  sineerity  and 
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truth.  Bat  tuch  was  not  the  fivt 
Very  maoy  titled  persons,  and  oocap 
ftiooallj  members  of  the  royal  family, 
attended  the  chapel,  especially  in  the 
eveoingg ;  but  the  main  assemblage 
was  unvarying  as  to  the  people  com- 
posing it,  uid  indeed  no  parish 
chun£  had  a-  less  shifting  flock. 
As  to  the  manner  and  order  of  di- 
vine service,  nothing  but  the  most 
orthodox  high-church  arrangement 
was  therein  dlowed  in  Mr.  Prince's 
time.  The  whole  tenor  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  rubric,  and  ap- 
proached, on  occasion,  as  much  as 
possible,  that  of  an  university  chapel, 
and  the  service  of  cathedrals.  It  is 
true  there  were  attractions ;  but  they 
were  of  the  allowed  and  simplest 
kind.  There  was  admirable  music, 
a  good  organist,  sweet  voices,  and 
Handel's  wuhed-for  harmony.  There 
was,  without  exception,  the  best 
reader  of  the  church  of  England  *s  beau- 
tiful liturgy  in  the  desk-*-the  chaplain 
himself,  soon  after  ordination,  Mr. 
Prince's  reading  had  been  listened  to 
with  surprise  and  gratification  by 
Garrick  bimsdf ;  insomuch  that  tlie 
actor  begged  his  own  and  Mr.  Prince's 
friend,  the  rev.  Mr.  Townley,  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  young  divine. 
At  Mr.  Townley's  table  the  meeting 
aocordinp;ly  took  place,  1777  ;  and  so 
extraordinary  was  the  pleasure  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Garrick,  that  he  took 
upon  him  to  note  down  the  mode  in 
which  Mr.  Prince  read  certain  pas- 
sages he  had  proposed  to  him — not 
in  Shakspeare  or  any  other  of  the 
dramatists— but  in  the  Bible  and  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer.  Subse- 
quently was  published,  '  Mr.  Gar- 
rick's  Method  of  Reading  the  Church 
Service.'  There  was  also  another 
source  of  aittraction  at  the  Magdalen. 
Besides  two  talented  evening  preach- 
ers, of  orthodox  sentiments,  Mr. 
Matbew,  afterwards  vicar  of  Green- 
wich, and  Mr.  Stevens,  subsequently 
dean  of  Rochester,  the  whole  range 
of  leading  divines  of  our  church  were 
beard,  in  a  sort  of  succession,  in  its 
pulpit;  and  if  a  certain  snudl  portion 
of  toe  oongregBtioii—4iie  shifting  part 
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venture  to  eome  with  ^  luring 
I  ears,'  in  the  mere  hankering  after 
'  novelty  and  change,  they  usually  went 
away  from  the  sterling  old  church- 
of-England    discourses    tliey    heard 

? reached  there,  with  *  tingling'  ones. 
t  was  the  frequent  remark  of  the 
prelates,  as  well  as  of  the  other  or- 
ders of  the  clergy  who  thus  occasion- 
ally officiated,  'that  they  never  re- 
membered to  have  noticed  a  more 
devout,  attentive,  or  generally  well- 
ordered  assemblage  in  any  place  of 
divine  worship.'  It  is  not  going  too 
fiir  to  say,  that  much  of  this  order 
and  success  were,  under  God,  attri- 
butable to  the  exertions  of  the  chap- 
lain ;  the  labour  of  whose  life  was  to 
find  friends  for  the  charity,  aiid  to 
consult  by  day  and  night  for  its  best 
interests.  That  he  was  splendidly 
aided  in  the  work  by  some  of  the 
best  of  men,  foremost  among  whom, 
were  the  hon.  Mr.  Pusey,  and  judge 
Park,  is  also  true.  His  more  imme- 
diate spiritual  occupation,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  wants  of  the  inmates  of 
the  establishment,  can  never  be  duly 
estimated  by  the  world.  1 1  is  enough 
that  numerous  are  the  hearts  which 
still,  in  every  prayer  to  heaven,  min- 
gle the  remembrance  of  him  who  first 
drew  them  from  the  dominion  of 
vice,  and  encouraged  them  in  the 
great  task  of  repentance. 

Mr.  Prince  had  been  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Gray's  Tliurrock  by 
his  kinsman,  John  Button,  esq.,  1784 ; 
but  he  resigned  it  in  1793  for  that  of 
Enford,  Wilts,  where  his  name  will 
long  be  remembered  for  haying  ob- 
tained private  subscriptions  enough 
among  nis  town  friends,  to  rebuild 
the  church,  which  had  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  fidl  on  it  of  its 
steeple,  when  struck  by  lightning 
during  a  storm  in  1817;  as  well  as 
for  his  founding  in  the  parish,  with 
competent  fun(u,  a  Sunday  school. 
As  the  chaplain  of  '  Nobody*s  Club' 
(see  Wmam  Stevent)  1800,  he  in- 
creased an  already  very  large  circle 
of  friends,  many  of  them  leading 
membera  of  the  church  and  the  law ; 
and  he  died;  as  he  had  lived,  veoe- 
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rated  for  his  guileless  character  and 
unaffected  piety,  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  1833.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred at  St.  Mark's,  Kennington; 
and,  out  of  respect  for  his  services, 
were  attended  to  the  grave  by  all  the 
leading  governors  of  the  Magdalen 
charity. 

Some  single  sermons,  a  valuable 
series  of  critiques  on  Handel's  music 
as  performed  at  the  Hanover-square 
concerts,  (for  he  was  a  scientific  lover 
of  music,)  and  an  edition  (of  singular 
accuracy)  of  the  *  Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
sum,'  with  numerous  fresh  examples, 
were  Mr.  Prince's  only  published 
works.  Of  his  clerical  reading  a 
slight  description  may  be  given.  It 
was  far  removed  from  theatrical  dis- 
play, essentially  natural,  and  accu- 
rately adapted  in  style  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  subject— whether  narrative, 
in  tiie  form  of  harangue,  precatory, 
minatory,  didactic,  or  other.  In  the 
affectionate  diction  of  parts  of  the 
Eucharistic  office,  its  effect  was  sooth- 
ing, elevating ;  in  those  of  the  bap- 
tismal, it  was  convincing,  spirited,  and 
as  of  the  ambassador  of  Christ ;  in 
the  announcing  of  the  decalogue, 
most  dignified  and  authoritative  ;  in 
the  burial  service,  solemn  and  touch- 
ing in  the  extreme.  None  but  those 
who  regularly  attended  the  Magdalen 
service,  could  form  a  notion  of  the 
effect  produced  by  his  impressive 
reading  of  the  accustomed  prayers, 
varied  as  was  his  tone  and  expression, 
according  as  the  respective  portions 
of  the  liturgy  demand  such  change. 
And,  in  the  lessons  of  the  day,  so 
marked  was  often  the  influence  upon 
the  general  mind  of  the  congregation, 
it  frequently  occurred  at  the  close  of 
each,  that  no  one  rose — the  people 
remaining  riveted  to  their  seats,  as  if 
in  contemplation  of  what  they  had 
seen  rather  than  heard.  Numerous 
were  they  who  came  forward  to  de- 
clare that,  until  they  witnessed  this 
chaste  recitation  of  the  service,  they 
had  never  felt  the  divine  character  of 
the  English  liturgy  ;  and  very  many 
were  known  to  come  regularly  from 
considerable  distances  —  persons  of 


consideration  and  piety,  as  well  as  of 
taste— to  be  present  when  certain 
chapters  in  the  four  Evangelists,  and 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (the  lat^ 
ter  connected  with  St  Paul's  im- 
prisonments, trials,  and  defences, — 
the  former  with  our  Lord's  betrayal, 
trial,  and  death,)  were  in  the  day's 
service. 

We  have  been  the  more  led  to 
this  brief  exposition  of  Mr.  Prince's 
style  of  reading,  because  we  regret  to 
find  that,  in  a  recent  movement 
among  orthodox  churchmen  to  re- 
form the  Anglo-catholic  church,  an 
effort  which  all  born  in  catholicity,  who 
pray  for  the  church  in  unity,  and  who 
hate  schism,  must  fully  appreciate 
and  applaud,  good  reading  has  been 
somewhat  slightingly  spoken  of.  It 
has  been  enjoined  to  the  clergy  to  go 
through  the  beautiful  service  of  the 
liturgy  piously,  but  without  energy 
of  expression,  or  variety  of  tone  and 
manner,  lest  they  should  be  thought 
to  act  it.  We  should  hope,  however, 
that  the  learned  and  holy  men  who 
lead  the  movement,  anxious  as  they 
are  to  make  the  congregations  of  our 
churches  go  to  pray  rather  than  to  hear 
'  the  foolishness  of  preaching,'  will  be 
shortly  induced  to  see  the  matter  in 
its  true  light;  and  they  may  be 
assured  that  the  comparatively  per- 
fect style  which  we  liave  lauded,  free 
alike  from  acting  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  cheerless  monotony  on  the 
other,  would,  with  the  blessing  of 
the  great  Head  and  Founder  of  our 
faith,  as  it  did  through  the  ministry 
of  the  subject  of  our  brief  memoir, 
win  many  over  to  walk  in  the  paths 
of  righteousness. 

Thomas  Pbinck  (1787—1830), 
son  of  the  preceding,  completed  his 
education  at  Wadham  college,  Ox- 
ford, entered  into  holy  orders,  1811, 
became  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
graduated  D.D.  In  the  year  of  his 
ordination,  he  was  invited  by  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  Oels  to  become 
the  preceptor  of  his  two  sons,  the  pre- 
sent reigning  duke,  and  his  brother ; 
and  during  the  space  of  nearly  five 
years,  he  had  unlimited  control  over 
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the  establishment  of  the  young 
princes,  at  Vauzhall,  near  the  me- 
tropolis. In  1815  he  accompanied 
his  pupils  to  Brunswick;  but  soon 
after  lost  bis  patron  and  friend,  their 
illustrious  parent,  who  fell  at  Quatre 
Bras,  two  days  previously  to  the  con- 
flict of  Waterloo,  and  whose  corpse 
Dr.  Prince  saw  carrying  from  the 
field  to  the  palace  of  La<S:en,  at  the 
moment  of  his  arrival  at  Brussels, 
June  16th.  Dr.  Prince  subseauently 
became  chaplain  to  the  duke  ot  Kent, 
at  Brussels,  and  to  the  countess  of 
Athlone,  at  the  Hague;  and  while 
anticipating  preferment  from  various 
high  quarters,  he  was  seized  with  an 
inflammation  of  the  throat  (occa- 
sioned by  exposure  on  a  cold  dajr, 
after  preaching  a  charity-sermon  m 
the  metropolis),  which  terminated 
his  life  in  a  few  davs  at  Brompton, 
in  his  48d  year,  1830.  The  only 
published  production  of  Dr.  Prince 
(who  died  a  bachelor)  was  a  series  of 
'  Lectures  on  the  Beatitudes/ 

Francis  Hen&t  Egerton,  eighth 
and  last  earl  of  Bridgewater,  who 
died  in  1629,  placed  8000/.  at  the 
disposal  of  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  be  paid  to  such  persons 
as  he  should  appoint ;  each  of  such' 
P«^ns  being  bound  to  write,  print, 
and  publish,  1000  copies  of  a  work 
on  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  creation. 
I  'Hie  president,   with  the  advice  of 
I  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  agreed 
on  selecting  eight  men  of  talent  for 
the  work,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  the 
following:   1.  WheweU^  who  took  as- 
tronomy and  general  physics,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  natural  the- 
,  ology ;    2.    Buckland,    geology  and 
I  mineralogy ;  3.  Bell,  the  human  hand ; 
4.  Rogetf  animal  and  vegetable  physi- 
ology ;  5.  ProtU,  chemistry,  meteor- 
^^o^i  and  the  functions  of  digestion  ; 
6.  CkaknerSf  adaptation   of  external 
!  nature  to  man's  moral  and  intellectual 
constitution ;  7.  JTtdd,  the  adaptation 
of  external  nature  to  man's  physical 
condition  ;  8.  Kirbv,  the  history,  ha- 
bits, and  instinct  of  animals.     There 
will  ever  be  various  opinions,  accord- 
▼OL.  m. 


ing  to  the  multitudinous  tastes  of 
mankind,  as  to  the  peculiar  merits  of 
the  respective  '  Bridgewater  Treap 
tises ;'  but  it  is  certainly  a  question 
whether,  as  a  whole,  they  have  not, 
from  their  uniform  attempt  '  ad  cap- 
tandum,'  their  unqualified  popular 
construction,  failed  in  effecting  the 
object  (if  we  understand  that  rightly) 
of  the  well-intentioned  but  eccentric 
nobleman,  whose  bequest  has  given 
them  existence.  There  is  a  vast  deal 
in  each  of  them  to  interest  and  please 
the  mind  of  the  general  reader ;  but, 
considering  the  authors,  there  is  an 
extraordinarv  paucity  of  all  that 
which  we  sfiould  have  thought  the 
subject  offered  for  exposition  de- 
manded. 

Humphry  Davy  (1778 -- 1829), 
the  most  distinguished  chemist  of  his 
age,  was  bom  at  Penzance,  and,  in 
his  twentieth  year,  commenced  his 
career  of  experiment.  Resolving  to 
ascertain  the  properties  of  nitrous 
oxide  ^since  called  laughing-gas,)  he 
inhalea  it,  at  the  risk  of  filling  his  lungs 
with  aqua-fortis,  a  deadly  poison  to 
all  animals;  and  after  experiencing 
its  exciting  effects,  as  respects  rapid 
locomotion,  and  boisterous  laughter, 
he  breathed  it  in  so  concentrated  a 
state,  as  that  aqua-fortis  was  formed 
in  his  mouth.  When  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  to  the  royal  insti- 
tution, 1801,  his  lectures,  both  on 
account  of  his  bold  experiments,  and 
fascinating  oratory,  were  attended  by 
all  the  rank  and  talent  of  the  king- 
dom. Those  on  agriailture,  form  a 
most  valuable  philosophical  work; 
but  his  fame  especiallv  rests  upon  his 
development  of  the  laws  of  Voltaic 
Electricity.  Although  the  French 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  bitter  war 
with  us,  their  Institute  granted  the 
professor  the  First  Consul's  prize  for 
the  greatest  electrical  discovery.  He 
next  proved  that  the  fixed  alkalies 
have  metallic  bases ;  a  matter  which 
had  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
philosophers  in  search  of  tlie  causes 
of  earthquakes,  &c.  He  illustrated 
his  theory  by  decomposing  alkalies 
and  earth  in  a  mimic  volcano  s  '  A 
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mountain  (says  an  eye-witness)^  had 
been  modelled  in  clay,  and  a  qiian* 
tity  of  the  metallic  bases  introduced 
into  its  interior:  on  water  being 
poured  into  it,  the  metals  were 
thrown  into  violent  action,  succes- 
sive explosions  followed,  red  hot  lava 
was  seen  flowing  down  its  sides  from 
a  crater  in  miniature,  lightning  played 
around,  and,  in  the  instant  of  dra- 
matic illusion,  the  tumultuous  ap- 
plause and  cheering  of  the  audience 
might  almost  have  been  regarded  as 
the  shouts  of  the  alarmed  fugitives  of 
Hercukneum  or  Pompeii.'  In  1819 
the  professor  was  knighted ;  and  afler 
a  visit  to  the  continent,  commenced 
his  celebrated  investigation  into  the 
nature  of  fire-damp  in  coal  mines  t 
the  result  was  his  safety-lamp.  He 
next  devoted  much  time  to  the  ma- 
terials for  dyeing ;  and  the  drytalHng 
processes  (which  prepare  the  various 
compounds  for  the  dyers),  were  very 
considerably  facilitated  by  his  inge- 
nuity. In  1818  he  took  his  depar- 
ture for  Naples,  to  examine  the  pa- 
pyri found  In  Herculaneum,  and  if 
possible,  to  discover  some  method  of 
separating  the  leaves  from  each  other ; 
but  his  efforts  failed,  and  returning 
to   England,    1820,    he  was  elected 

President  of  the  royal  society.  His 
ealth  soon  afler  began  to  decline,  in 
consequence  of  incessant  application  : 
so  jealous  was  he  of  any  interruption 
to  his  studies,  that  he  would  put  on 
one  shirt  over  the  other,  for  appear- 
ance sake,  rather  than  lose  time  in 
taking  off  the  under  one,  and  would 
deprive  himself  of  the  proper  allow- 
ance of  rest.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  he  published  his  *  Salmonia,'  a 
very  pleasing  book  on  fishing ;  and 
visiting  Italy,  with  a  hope  of  regain- 
ing his  strength,  he  wrote  his  *  Conso- 
lations in  Travel,  or  the  Last  Days  of 
a  Philosopher,'  a  work  which  has  so 
much  of  imagination  in  it,  that  a 
great  poet  declared,  *  had  not  Davy 
been  a  philosopher,  he  would  have 
been  the  first  poet  of  his  day.*  He 
expired  at  Geneva,  1829,  aged  51. 

Felicia  Hkmans,  daughter  of  an 
Irish  gentleman,  married  and  settled 


in  Wales.  After  the  birth  of  five 
sons,  her  husband  deserted  her,  and 
she  devoted  herself  to  authorship  for 
support:  on  the  death  of  her  mo- 
ther, she  returned  to  Liverpool,  her 
native  city,  whence  she  emigrated  to 
Dublin,  and  died  there,  1835*  having 
only  a  few  months  enjoyed  the  pen- 
sion of  300^  obtained  for  her  by  sir 
Robert  Peel.  Mrs.  Hemans  holds  a 
hi^h  place  amongst  the  lyric,  de- 
scriptive, and  pathetic  poets  of  our 
day  I  her  chief  fault  lies  in  the  fre- 
quent adoption  of  an  unauthorized 
and  mechanical  metre,  which  grates 
on  the  ear,  and  constantly  draws 
the  reader's  attention  from  the  sub- 
ject. 

Thomas  LawrbncBi  bom  at  Bris- 
tol, of  humble  parents,  obtained  the 
title  of  'the  wonderful  boy  of  De- 
vizes,' for  painting  the  portraits  of 
his  father's  customers,  when  he  kept 
an  inn  in  that  town.  At  Bath,  the 
young  artist  started  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility at  fifteen ;  and  being  in- 
.vited  to  London,  on  account  of  his 
snccess  in  guinea-portraits,  he  soon 
found  himself  superior  to  the  class 
of  cheap  likeness-painters  in  the  me- 
tropolis. His  person  and  manners 
were  attractive  $  and  before  he  had 
reached  his  twentieth  year,  his  repu- 
tation for  ease  and  grace  of  head  was 
fully  established.  Introduced  to 
George  IV.,  tliat  monarch  knighted 
him,  and  obtained  his  admission  to 
the  Royal  Academy ;  and,  says  Mr. 
Allan  Cunningham,  '  though  emi- 
nent painters  lived  when  he  com- 
menced, and  others  equally  eminent 
arose  during  his  career,  it  cannot  be 
said  with  truth,  that  his  ascendancy 
was  ever  in  danger,  or  that  a  rival 
eclipsed  his  brightness.'  The  same 
writer  adds,  that  wealth  fell  upon 
him  as  rain  through  a  sieve ;  gold 
poured  upon  him  as  it  never  poured 
upon  painter  either  before  or  since ; 
yet  he  was  not  only  poor,  he  was 
embarrassed.  He  kept  no  splendid 
establishment,  gave  no  expensive 
dinners :  he  exacted  hipfa  prices  from 
his  sitters,  and  was  paid  large  sums 
by  engravers  for  leave  to  work  from 
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his  pictures  ;  yet  he  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth,  atid  died  in  debt,  1890, 
aged  60.  Sir  Thomas  will  long  live 
in  his  female  portraits,  and  in  the 
natural' ease  wherewith  he  has  en- 
dued his  likenesses  generally:  he 
had,  without  an  attempt  to  natter, 
the  art  of  giving  an  air  of  auality  to 
all  who  consented  to  sit  to  him. 

Samvbl  CoLaaiDOE,  a  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at 
Bristol,  educated  at  Christ's  hospital 
and  Cambridge,  and  after  accompa- 
nying sir  Alexander  Ball,  governor 
of  Malta,  as  secretary,  dedicated  him- 
self whoUy  to  literaiy  pursuits.  In 
oonveraational  eloquence,  Colerid^ 
was  unriYalled:  and  periiaps  the 
soundest  piooft  of  his  original  mode 
of  thinkine,  superior  to  anv  thing  in 
his  published  works,  might  be  de- 
duced from  a  well-digested  regbter 
of  his  selected  observations  on  men 
and  things.  His  mind  not  bearing 
to  be  chmned  long  to  any  one  sul^ 
ject,  all  his  productions  are  desultory. 
He  died,  1834,  aged  61,  in  the  house 
of  his  amiable  friend,  Mr.  Gillman, 
at  Hi^gate. 

Hakmar  Moas  was  daughter  of  a 
Tillage  schoolmaster,  at  Stapleton, 
Gloucestenhire ;  and  the  friendship 
of  Dr.  Stonhouse  enabled  her  to  open 
a  seminary  ibr  young  ladies  at  Bris- 
tol. At  eighteen  she  produced  her 
pastoral  drama  of  '  The  Search  after 
Happiness,'  at  which  period  she  had 
puDiis  in  her  school  older  than  her- 
self. Its  success,  and  the  communi- 
cations of  (xarrick,  induced  her  to  go 
on  as  an  author ;  and  her  'Sacred 
Dramas,'  published  in  1782,  gained 
her  the  esteem  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
introduced  her  to  a  large  circle  of 
literaiy  characters.  Her  '  Strictures 
on  Female  Education'  induced  the 
royal  family  to  command  her  to 
frame  some  directions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  princess  Charlotte,  which 
she  accordingly  did  in  'Hints  to- 
wards forming  the  Character  of  a 
young  Princess  ;*  and  she  was  soon 
after  enabled  to  give  up  her  pupils 
to  her  sisters,  and  to  etijoy  the  fruits 
of  her  laboun.    Her  rdigious  novel 


of '  Ccelebs,'  1809,  attracted  very  ge- 
neral notice,  and  was  translated  into 
French  and  German :  the  masculine 
style  of  that  work  is  very  conspi- 
cuous, and  bishop  Porteus  is  said  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  its  production. 
Her  *  Essay  on  the  Character  and 
Writings  of  St.  Paul,*  written  at  se- 
venty years  of  ace,  is  perhaps  her 
best,  and  certainly,  under  circum- 
stances, an  astonishing  work.  She 
died,  1883,  aged  88. 

CAaL  VON  Wbbsb,  bom  in  Hol- 
stein,  of  wealthy  parents,  early  de- 
voted himself  to  music.  Haydn,  and 
the  abb^  Vogler,  author  of  that  fii- 
yourite  air  'The  Request,'  were  his 
instructors  ;  and  he  was  invited,  on 
account  of  his  rising  celebrity,  to  di- 
rect the  opera  both  at  Prague  and 
Dresden.  His  *Der  Freischutz' came 
out  at  Berlin,  1821 ;  and  this  opera 
so  established  his  fame,  that  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  offered  him  an  ap- 
pointment at  Vienna.  He  visited 
England  to  bring  out  his  *  Oberon*  at 
.Covent-garden ;  but  its  success  was 
by  no  means  equal  to  Der  Freischuts, 
which  is  generally  allowed  to  be  his 
best  work.  While  in  England,  he 
was  seized  with  svmptoms  of  con- 
sumption, and  died  in  London,  aged 
40,  1826.  What  is  generally  known 
as  his  '  last  waltz*  is  said  not  to  have 
been  his  production. 

HENav  Hunt,  bom  at  Enford, 
Wilts,  quitted  country  affairs  of 
one  description  for  those  of  an- 
other ;  but  although  he  laboured  to 
settle  both  with  much  zeal,  he  prov- 
ed himself  an  incomparably  better 
farmer  than  politician.  That  the  spi- 
rit of  reform  displayed  itself  early  in 
his  breast,  may  be  gathered  from  his 
mode  of  punishing  an  Enford  pea^ 
sant-boy,  whom  he  saw  beating  a 
donke^r  unmercifuUv.  He  bought 
the  animal  of  the  fellow,  and  then 
soundly  cudgelled  him  ibr  ill-using 
his  beast.  Having  parted  with  his 
paternal  property,  he  came  to  the 
metropolis,  and  was  soon  known  as  a 
street  orator ;  it  being  by  no  means 
unusual  to  see  him  haranguing  a  con- 
course of  persons  of  the  lowest  grade, 
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from  the  roof  of  a  hackney-coach, 
or  the  balcony  of  a  first-floor  window. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that 
'  reform'  was  his  theme ;  and  though 
more  than  once  incarcerated  for  se- 
dition, he  eventually  got  into  parlia- 
ment. It  was  soon  perceptible  that 
Hunt,  the  member,  was  a  changed 
man  :  his  style  of  eloquence,  if  elo- 
quence it  could  be  called,  was  little 
adapted  to  the  British  senate :  the 
restraints  he  was  compelled  to  en- 
dure were  harassing,  and  election-ex- 
penses, though  they  fell  lightly  upon 
him,  still  more  so.  Having,  there- 
fore, established  himself  as  a  maker 
of  blacking,  he  found  full  leisure  to 
pursue  his  business,  when  his  consti- 
tuents had  failed  to  send  him  again 
as  their  representative ;  and  he  died, 
1834,  aged  62. 

James  Hogg,  called  the  Ettrick 
shepherd,  was  born  at  Ettrick,  in 
Scotland,  and  was  a  keeper  of  sheep. 
After  a  boyhood  of  poverty,  the  poet 
in  embryo  found  himself  at  length 
fourteen,  and  the  proprietor  of  five 
shillings,  with  which  he  bought  a 
fiddle !  He  liad  learned  to  read ;  and 
before  eighteen,  the  life  of  Wallace, 
and  the  '  Gentle  Shepherd  of  Ram- 
sey,' had  been  perused  by  him  with 
avidity.  He  was  now  resolved  on 
writing  ballads ;  and  Walter  Scott, 
when  sheriff  of  Selkirk,  encouraged 
him  to  publish.  The  shepherd  hav- 
ing once  turned  author,  poetry  of  all 
descriptions,  with  an  occasional  prose 
production,  issued  from  his  pen.  It 
IS  enough  to  say  that  Hogg  was  a 
man  of  great  natural  parts  ;  and  tiiat 
his  poem  of  *  The  Queen's  Wake,' 
and  his  prose  work  of  '  The  Shep- 
herd's Calendar,'  in  which  deep  feel- 
ing is  everj'where  discernible,  have 
fully  established  his  fame.  He  died 
1835. 

SiB  John  Leicester,  the  greatest 
patron  of  the  native  school  of  paints 
ing  England  ever  possessed,  permitted 
the  public,  under  only  necessary  limi- 
tations, to  see  his  unrivalled  collec- 
tion of  pictures  at  all  times.  He  was 
created  baron  de  Tapley  by  George 
IV.,  and  died,  aged  65,  1827. 


John  von  Goethe,  (pronounced 
Gayter,)  the  German  romantic  poet, 
was  son  of  a  man  of  small  fortune. 
The  grand  duke  of  Weimar  induced 
him  to  settle  at  his  court  in  1775, 
and  fifty-seven  years  he  remained 
there,  acting  for  some  time  as  prime 
minister,  and  always  as  a  privy-coun- 
cillor. The  work  which  first  raised 
bis  reputation  was  '  Gotz  with  the 
Iron  Hand,'  to  which  succeeded 
*  Werther ;'  and  the  Germans  still 
regard  those  and  his  *  Faust,'  amongst 
the  most  talented  productions  in  Uie 
world.  The  admirers  of  Goetlie 
formed  a  sort  of  sect,  over  whom  the 
influence  of  the  poet  was  extraordi- 
narily great.  Napoleon  visited  him, 
and  gave  him  the  deooration  of  the 
legion  of  honour ;  and  few  men  of 
rank  or  talent,  whatever  their  nation, 
passed  through  Weimar,  without  pay- 
ing their  respects  to  him.  He  dic^l, 
aged  82,  1832. 

Combe,  author  of  the  poetical  tale, 
called  *The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax,' 
was  an  unfortunate  man,  who  wrote 
the  work  for  his  support,  during  an 
incarceration  of  twenty  years  in  the 
king's  bench  prison.  He  liad  the 
merit  of  adapting  his  stoiy  to  a  series 
of  prints,  published  by  Ackermann 
in  a  magazine  ;  and  the  author's  own 
account  of  the  matter  is  as  follows. 
'  An  etching  was  sent  to  me  every 
month,  and  I  composed  a  certain 
proportion  of  pages  m  verse.  When 
tbe  first  print  was  sent  to  me,  I  did 
not  know  what  would  be  the  subject 
of  the  second;  and  in  this  manner 
the  artist  continued  designing,  and  I 
continued  writing,  every  month  for 
two  years,  till  a  work  containing 
nearly  10,000  lines  was  produced: 
the  artist  and  the  writer  having  no 
personal  communication  with^  or 
knowledge  of  each  otlier.'  As  a  &- 
cile  didactic  narrative,  free  from  li- 
cence of  every  sort,  it  deserves  much 
praise^  and  will  probably  outlive 
many  more  sterling  efforts  of  the 
muse.     Mr.  Combe  died,  1823. 

Hugh  Clappeeton,  son  of  a  Scot- 
tish surgeon,  accompanied  Dr.  Oud- 
uey,  on  his  appointment  as  consul  to 
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Bornou,  in  Africa,  182S.  The  Bri- 
tish government  had  favoured  several 
previous  expeditions  to  this  part  of 
the  globe,  with  the  hope  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  towards  the 
ameUoration  of  the  people,  the  abo- 
lition  of  the  slave-trade,  the  ad- 
vancement of  geographical  science,, 
and  the  establishment  of  commercial 
exchanges.  The  excursion  ended  at 
Sackatoo,  the  capital  of  tlie  Felatahs, 
one  Bello  being  sultan;  but  while 
journeyine  towards  that  city,  the  con- 
sul was  ti^en  ill  and  died.  Captain 
Clapperton,  however,  resolved  on 
proceeding  alone  to  the  chief  city, 
and  was  escorted  thither  by  160 
horsemen  with  drums  and  trumpets, 
whom  Bello  had  sent  out  to  welcome 
him.  On  his  introduction  to  the 
sultan,  he  found  him  sitting  without 
state  upon  a  small  carpet,  between 
two  pillars,  which  supported  tlie 
thatched  roof  of  a  house,  not  unlike 
an  English  cottage.  The  pillars  and 
the  walls  were  painted  blue  and 
white,  in  the  Moorish  style ;  and  by 
the  side  of  the  wall  was  a  skreen, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  an  arm-chair, 
supporting  an  iron  lamp.  The  sul- 
tan hade  him  hearty  welcome,  asked 
a  great  many  questions  about  Eu- 
rope, and  the  prevailing  religious  dis- 
tinctions, and  whether  the  English 
were  Nestorians  or  Socinians?  to 
which,  being  taken  somewliat  out  of 
his  latitude,  Clapperton  bluntly  re- 
plied, 'We  are  called  Protestants.* 
*  But  what  are  Protestants?*  rejoined 
Bello.  '  I  attempted,'  says  our  trar 
veller, '  to  explain  this  to  him  as  well 
as  I  was  able.*  The  sheikh  of  the 
koran  was  proceeding  with  other 
theological  questions,  but  was  put  to 
a  stop  by  the  sailor's  declaring  him- 
self not  sufficiendy  versed  in  reli- 
gious subtleties  to  resolve  such  knotty 
controversies.  On  receiving  the  pre- 
sents which  Clapperton  had  brought, 
Bello  exclairoea,  '  Every  thing  b 
wonderful ;  but  you  are  the  greatest 
curiosity  of  all!'  and  then  added, 
'  what  can  I  give  that  is  most  accept- 
able to  the  king  of  England  ?'<  I  re- 
plied,* says  Clapperton,  'the  most 


acceptable  service  you  can  render  to 
the  king  of  England,  is  to  co-operate 
with  his  majesty  in  putting  a  stop  to 
the  slave-trade  on  the  coast.  *  What,* 
said  he,  *  have  you  no  slaves  in  Eng- 
land?* '  No :  whenever  a  slave  sets 
his  foot  in  England,  he  is  from  that 
moment  free !'  *  What  do  you  then 
for  servants  ?*  *  We  hire  them  for  a 
stated  period,  and  give  them  regular 
wages.*  '  God  is  great !'  he  exclai  Di- 
ed, '  you  are  a  beautiful  people.*  He 
also  appeared  anxious  to  establish  a 
friendly  connexion  with  England,  ap- 
plying for  the  residence  of  a  consul 
and  a  physician  at  Sackatoo.  Clap- 
perton thought  this  place  the  most 
populous  town  he  had  met  with  in 
all  Africa ;  yet  the  date  of  its  foun- 
dation is  not  further  back  than  1805. 
European  articles  find  their  way  here; 
for  the  same  traveller  says,  that  pro- 
vbions  were  repeatedly  sent  him 
from  the  sultan's  table  on  pewter 
dishes  with  the  London  stamp ;  and 
one  day  he  had  meat  served  up  in  a 
white  washhand-basin  of  English 
manufacture.  During  his  stay  at 
Sackatoo,  captain  Clapperton  col- 
lected some  interesting  mformation 
relative  to  tlie  death  of  Mungo  Park ; 
and  the  sultan  actually  marked  down 
the  spot  on  his  chart  where  his  vessel 
was  wrecked.  Captain  Clapperton 
thought  it  best  to  return  to  England 
at  once,  respecting  the  sultan's  desire 
for  the  appointment  of  a  new  consul, 
together  with  a  physician ;  and  in 
April,  1826,  he  was  again  at  Sacka- 
too, according  to  the  statement  of 
Mr.  James,  a  merchant  residing  on 
the  African  coast.  Here  ended  all 
further  information  respecting  the 
traveller ;  and  two  whole  years  had 
elapsed,  when  his  servant,  Ricliard 
Lander,  accompanied  by  a  black  man 
of  the  name  of  Pas^oe,  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  Badagry,  and  stated  that 
captain  Clapperton  had  died  of  dy- 
sentery in  April,  1827,  at  Sackatoo, 
where  he  had  been  detained  five 
months,  in  consequence  of  Be]lo*s 
war  with  the  sheikh  of  Bornou.  The 
whole  of  the  captain's  journals  were 
saved,  and  have  been  subsequently 
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fublished.  By  the  inyefltigations  of 
>enhain4  Ouoney,  and  Gmpperton, 
much  new  infonnation  was  gathered 
respecting  the  river  Niger,  and  the 
kingdoms  on  its  banks  ;  but  as  nei- 
ther of  those  travellers  had  traced  it 
to  the  ocean,  the  place  of  its  em- 
bouchure was  left  for  future  in- 
quirers. That  important  discovery 
has  since  been  made  by  Liander. 

Thomas  Hope,  nephew  of  an  opu- 
lent Dutch  merchant,  was  a  native  df 
England,  and  after  travelling  early  in 
the  East,  resided  principally  on  his 
beautiful  estate  in  Surrey,  tne  Deep- 
dene.  The  result  of  his  observations 
was  a  novel  of  very  high  character, 
entitled  *  Anastasius ;  or,  Memoirs 
of  a  Modern  Greek ;'  and  there  are 
few  books  of  the  kind  which  contain 
passages  so  replete  with  eloquence, 
pathos,  and  nature.  The  style  is 
much  akin  to  that  of  Beckford  ;  and 
the  work,  although  indulging  too 
much  in  pictures  of  human  passion 
and  depravity,  is,  as  a  whole,  a  clas- 
sically elegant  composition.  Mr. 
Hope  died  1831. 

John  Henby  Hobaet,  a  pre- 
late of  New  York,  of  distinguisned 
talent,  was  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  the  remnant  of  the  Enelish 
church  in  America.  Unweariea  in 
activity,  and  unwavering  in  principle, 
he  devoted  his  life  to  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  the  church  over 
which  he  presided.  To  her  he  dedi- 
cated the  native  strength  of  his  mind, 
the  treasures  of  his  learning,  and  the 
powers  of  his  eloquence ;  and  some 
notion  may  be  obtained  of  all  these 
by  a  perusal  of  his  discourses  on  the 
principal  events  and  trutlis  of  the 
*  Redemption.'  He  died  1830,  aged 
54. 

George  Crabbb,  the  descriptive 
poet  of  humble  life,  was  himself  bom 
of  poor  Barents  at  Aldborough,  Suf- 
folk, ana  had  to  struggle  with  nearly 
actual  starvation  in  his  youth.  Too 
delicate  to  adopt  a  rustic  or  even  a 
surgical  profession,  he  resolved  on 
coming  to  London,  with  three  bor> 
rowed  pounds  in  his  pocket,  to  sub- 
sitl  on  whal  he  might  be  able  to  gain 


by  writing  for  the  booksellers.  No 
bookseller,  however,  would  aid  him ; 
but  upon  applying  by  letter  to  Mr. 
Burke,  that  gentleman  charitably 
took  him  under  his  roof,  and  became 
his  patron.  Then  did  lord  Thurlow, 
and  others,  who  had  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  earnest  appeals,  venture  to 
befriend  him  too ;  while  Mr.  Dods- 
le]^,  who  had  refused  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  his  poetry,  now  wil- 
lingly published  for  him  his  *  Library',' 
owned  its  talent,  and  foretold  its 
success.  The  *  Village*  followed,  and 
was  eoually  popular ;  and  upon  his 
patron  s  introduction  of  him  to  the 
bishop  of  Norwich,  the  poet,  notp 
withstanding  his  defective  education, 
was  ordained.  Singular  to  relate,  in 
little  more  than  two  years  from  the 
day  of  his  quitting  Aldborough,  a 
poor  and  deserted  boy,  Crabl:^  re- 
turned to  that  village  a  successful 
author;  patronized  and  befriended 
by  some  of  the  leading  characters  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  a  clergyman,  with 
every  prospect  of  preferment  in  the 
church.  He  was  soon  after  made 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Rutland,  and 
had  his  abode  in  the  princely  balk  of 
Belvoir  castle,  until  lord  Thurlov 
gave  him  a  small  benefice  in  Doiset- 
shire.  For  twenty-four  years  from 
this  period  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  his  clerical  duties ;  his 
only  publication  during  the  time 
being  *  The  Newspaper,'  in  1787. 
In  1807,  however,  came  forth  *  The 
Parish  Register,'  the  success  of  which 
was  very  marked ;  and  in  his  *  Bo- 
rough,' and  'Tales  in  Verse,'  which 
followed,  there  is  not  the  author's 
characteristic  propensity  to  paint  the 
meaner  miseries  and  vices  of  human 
nature.  The  '  Borough,'  although 
the  author  discountenaMed  the  belief 
in  his  pre&ce,  is  known  to  be  a  free 
picture  of  Aldborough,  preserving  all 
the  striking  features  of  the  place,  and 
its  then  inhabitants.  In  1818,  soon 
after  losing  his  amiable  wife,  his  fiuth- 
fol  partner  for  thirty  years,  be  was 
happy  to  migrate  to  Trowbridge, 
Wilts,  the  living  of  which  was  siven 
him  by  the  young  duke  of  Rutfamd. 
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In  1819  came  out  his  *  Tales  of  the 
Hall,'  for  which  he  received  SOOQA 
from  Mr.  Murray ;  and  in  1822  he 
died,  aged  78,  endeared  to  his  pa- 
rishioners  by  a  continued  course  of 
beDeBcenoe,  pastoral  attention,  and 
unaffected  urbanity. 

Jban  Fbedbbick  Obbrlin,  of  Stras- 
barg,  was  appointed  1767,  to  the 
cure  of  Waldbach,in  a  high  and  sterile 
valley  of  Alsace.  This  valley,  called 
Ban  de  la  Roche,  contained  an  hun- 
dred femilies  of  the  most  uncivilized 
people  in  Europe,  vrfao  knew  little  of 
agriculture,  had  no  roads,  and  found 
icarcely  wherewithal  to  support  life. 
In  a  very  few  years,  he  induced  this 
rude  race  to  construct  a  road  to  Stras- 
burg:  even  a  bridge  was  at  length 
built,  and  the  ordinary  results  of  in- 
tercourse between  a  poor  and  a 
wealthy,  a  rude  and  an  intelligent  com- 
munity, were  soon  felt.  The  wretched 
cabins  were  converted  into  snug 
houses,  wheel  carriages  became  com- 
mon, and  arts  of  every  kind  began  to 
flourish.  To  improve  agriculture 
was  his  next  attempt;  and  manuring, 
and  other  means  of  benefiting  the 
loil,  together  vnth  grafting,  trench- 
ing, and  planting,  were  soon  brought 
to  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  asto- 
nished the  poor  rustics.  He  then 
became  the  Jintnder  of  in&nt  schools. 
Engaging  with  some  friends  to  erect 
a  buiMing  at  his  and  their  joint  cost, 
he  resolved  on  instructing  the  young- 
est of  bis  flock  in  the  principles  of 
religion  and  morality,  having  disco- 
ver^, as  all  do  who  pay  attention  to 
the  development  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, that  nabits  begin  much  earlier 
ttian  the  world  is  accustomed  to  be- 
lieve, and  that  the  facility  with  which 
mature  education  may  be  conducted, 
mainly  depends  upon  the  impres- 
sions which  the  inmnt  mind  has  re- 
ceived. The  result  was  beneficial 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. As  nothing  was  taught  but  of 
an  useftil  nature,  all  Oberlm*s  rising 
flock  bid  fair  to  be  good  farmers  and 
artisans ;  the  sacred  nature  of  an  oath 
was  fully  impressed  on  their  minds ; 
and  all  that  their  benevolent  friend  I 


could  efibct  for  ensuring  their  future 
religious  and  moral  welfare,  was  done. 
At  the  period  of  his  death  in  1826,  at 
the  age  of  85,  tlie  good  man  saw  the 
valley  increased  vastly  in  population, 
and  agriculture  everywhere  thriving  ; 
a  gratifving  proof  of  what  one  man 
may  effect,  when  resolutely  fixed  to 
his  purpose. 

William  Cobbbtt,  son  of  a  poor 
farmer  at  Famham,  Surrey,  after  act- 
ing as  a  labourer,  then  as  a  lawyer's 
clerk,  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  foot, 
which  vras  soon  sent  to  Nova  Scotia. 
For  his  good  conduct,  he  was  made 
first  a  corporal,  and  then' sergeant- 
major  ;  and  returning  to  England 
1791,  obtained  his  discharge,  and  in- 
stantly accused  four  officers  of  his  late 
regiment  of  peculation.  When  tlie 
day  of  court-martial,  however,  ar- 
rived, and  witnesses  were  brought 
from  all  parts,  Cobbett  was  nowhere 
to  be  found  ;'*he  had  fled  to  France, 
and  there  remained  six  months,  till 
he  escaped  to  New  York,  in  America. 
In  1794  he  was  again  heard  of  as  a 
political  writer,  under  the  fidse  name 
of  Peter  Porcupine ;  but  to  avoid 
tlie  penalty  of  the  law  for  his  libels, 
he  again  crossed  to  England  1800,  and 
there  managed  to  establish  a  periodical 
work,  entitled  *  Tlie  Political  Regis- 
ter;' and  perhaps  no  production  of 
the  sort  ever  had  so  extensive  a  cir- 
culation for  so  long  a  period  of  time. 
One  ground  of  its  popularity  is  to  be 
looked  for,  in  the  language  being 
framed  out  of  the  Saxon  portion  of 
English,  in  conformity  with  the  au- 
thor's ignorance  and  hatred  of  *  popish 
Latin  derivatives.'  The  English  lan- 
guage consists  of  about  88,000  words, 
inclusive  of  radicals  and  derivatives, 
except  Uie  preterites  and  participles 
of  verbs,  words  obsolete  (though 
usually  seen  in  our  dictionaries),  and 
foreign  words  that  have  never  been 
actually  denizened.  Of  these  88,000, 
full  five-eighths  (or  28,000)  are  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin;  while  the  ma- 
jority of  the  rest  are  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  most  of  that  majority  Latin.  As, 
therefore,  the  Anglo-Saxon  portion 
of  the  vernacular  tongue  forms  its 
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principal  strength,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  readers  of  the  '  Political 
Register/  who  were  mostly  of  the 
Gothic  class,  admired  it  because  they 
understood  it,  while  they  would  have 
been  dead  to  appeals  of  a  more  classic 
calibre.  The  language,  then,  as  well 
as  the  style  of  the  '  Kegister,'  beine 
especially  suited  to  the  capacity  and 
taste  of  the  lower  orders,  the  work 
had  a  powerful  effect  in  directing 
what  must  be  styled  '  the  public 
mind,'  on  occasions  of  popular  excite- 
ment ;  and  so  paramount  became  the 
author's  influence,  that  he  was  at 
length,  after  being  again  and  again 
mulcted  for  libel^  and  escaping  as 
often  to  America,  elected  member, 
in  the  first  <  reformed'  parliament, 
for  Oldham,  1832.  lie  of  course 
espoused  the  *  cause  of  the  people,*  on 
all  occasions ;  and,  although  not  en- 
dowed with  the  graces  of  an  orator, 
he  had  a  flow  of  words,  a  force  of 
argument,  and  a  coolness  of  demean- 
our, which  astonished  the  house,  even 
when  he  failed  to  carry  his  point. 
*  Shrewd,  intemperate,  presumptuous, 
careless  of  the  truth  of  his  representa- 
tions, and  indifferent  to  their  conse- 
quences, provided  they  made  an  im- 
pression, he  was,'  says  Mr.  Robert 
Hall,  *we]l  qualified  by  his  &ults, 
no  less  than  by  his  talents,  for  the 
office  he  assumed, —  to  scatter  delu- 
sion, and  excite  insurrection.*  As  a 
practical  farmer  he  was  celebrated, 
though  rather  too  fond,  it  is  said,  of 
theory.     He  died  aged  70,  1835. 

Georges  Cuvier,  born  in  Switzer- 
land, was  son  of  an  officer  in  the 
French  pay,  and  very  early  evinced  a 
taste  for  natural  history.  The  French 
revolution  forced  him  to  becoine  a 

Srivate  tutor  in  the  family  of  count 
'Henicy,  with  whom  he  removed  to 
Caen;  and  here  the  abb4  Tessier 
discovered  his  great  genius,  and,  when 
the  capital  was  more  quiet,  induced 
some  men  of  science  there  to  examine 
his  papers.  The  consequence  was 
Cuviers  appointment,  1795,  at  the 
age  of  twentv-six,  to  the  newly-found- 
ed chair  or  comparative  anatomy. 
His  fint  thoughts,  on  finding  himself 


placed  in  a  permanent  situation,  were 
for  his  distressed  relatives.  He  in- 
vited his  father  and  brother  to  live 
with  him,  and  after  seeing  them  com- 
fortably settled,  applied  himself  to 
his  favourite  studies  with  a  zeal  that 
nothing  could  repress.  He  was  every- 
where neard  with  delight  and  con- 
viction ;  for  he  had  adopted  extensive 
views,  and  he  arrived  at  sa^cious  con- 
clusions, which  guided  his  investiga- 
tions into  physicad  nature,  and  shook 
to  their  base  the  systems  of  former 
naturalists.  He  especially  impressed 
on  his  pupils  the  importance  of  ento- 
mological study.  A  young  medical 
student  came  to  him  upon  a  certain 
occasion,  full  of  a  discoverv  he  sup- 
posed himself  to  have  made,  in  dis- 
secting a  human  body.  Cuvier  im- 
mediately asked  him  if  he  vras  an  en- 
tomologist? to  which  he  replied  in 
the  negative.  '  Go,  then,  and  ana- 
tomize an  insect,'  said  Cuvier,  *  and 
then  reconsider  the  discovery  vou 
have  made.'  The  young  man  did  so, 
and  returned  to  Cuvier  to  confess  his 
error.  *  Now,*  said  Cuvier,  *  you  see 
the  value  of  my  touchstone.'  As  su- 
perintendent of  the  Jardin  des  Plants, 
he  declined  accompanying  Buonaparte 
to  Egypt ;  and  circumstances  by  de- 
grees contributed  to  the  success  of 
his  labours.  The  French  armies, 
wherever  they  marched,  sent  home 
whatever  might  increase  the  collec- 
tions of  Paris ;  and  Cuvier,  being  al- 
lowed to  arrange  tlie  numerous  con- 
tributions thus  received,  did  so  ac- 
cording to  the  system  which  his  elo- 
quent lectures  explained .  B^  labours 
which  knew  little  intermission,  and 
with  the  help  of  these  daily  increasing 
stores,  he  was  enabled  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  science  of  compa- 
rative anatomy,  and  to  introduce  a 
reform  tlirouehout  the  whole  series 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  From  1800, 
till  his  decease  in  183*2  (aged  63),  his 
life  was  spent,  as  professor  at  the 
college  de  France,  in  tlie  advance- 
ment of  his  favourite  science,  and  in 
the  publication  of  his  splendid  works 
in  its  illustration ;  and  he  was  alike 
respected,  patronized,  and  honoured. 
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in  succession,  by  NapoleoD,  Louis 
XVIII.,  Charles  X.,  and  Louis  Phi- 
lippe,  the  latter  of  whom  raised  him 
to  the  peerage.  Baron  Cuvier  was 
a  highly  benevolent  man  in  his  pri- 
vate character;  in  manner  he  was 
noble  and  dignified :  and  to  all  per- 
sons kind  and  conciliatory.  His  ap- 
plication was  prodigious.  After  his 
multifiirious  occupations  out  of  his 
house,  if  he  had  only  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  spare  before  dinner,  on  his 
return,  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  re- 
sume some  composition,  interrupted 
since  the  night  before.  Cuvier^s  *  Ani- 
mal Kingdom'  and  '  Fossil  Remains* 
have  necessarily  superseded  all  former 
systems  of  natural  history :  and  the 
great  naturalist*s  whole  career  is  a 
tine  instance  of  the  value  of  perse- 
verance. Well  has  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
served, '  that  all  the  performances  of 
the  human  mind  at  which  we  look 
with  praise  or  wonder,  are  examples 
of  the  resistless  force  of  perseverance.' 
Were  a  man  to  compare  the  effect  of 
a  single  stroke  of  the  pickaxe,  or  of 
one  impression  of  the  spade,  with  the 
general  design  and  last  result,  he 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  sense 
of  their  disproportion;  yet  these 
petty  operations,  incessantly  conti- 
nued, surmount  in  time  the  most  ap- 
palling difficulties, — and  mountains 
are  levelled,  and  oceans  bounded  or 
united,  by  the  slender  force  of  the 
human  will. 

T.  R.  Malthds,  an  English  di- 
vine, and  professor  of  history  and  po- 
litical economy  at  Haileybury  col- 
lege, lie  is  only  known  ror  the  sin- 
gular doctrines  promulgated  in  his 
*  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Popula- 
tion ;*  especially  to  the  effect  that  the 
increase  of  human  beings  is  a  phy- 
sical evil,  which  ought  to  be  checked 
by  legislative  measures.  The  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Mal- 
tbus's  principles  is  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  limit  which  checks  tlie  progress 
of  population,  opposes  at  the  same 
time  an  insunnountable  obstacle  to 
the  employment  of  more,  at  any  par- 
ticular time,  than  a  given  amount 
of  capital,  it  is  as  vain  and  fruitless 


to  endeavour  to  force  the  one,  by'mul- 
tiplying  commodities  for  which  there 
is  no  demand,  as  it  is  to  strive  to  force 
the  other  by  encouraging  to  mar- 
riage, when  the  market  is  already 
overstocked  with  labour ;  that  each 
has  an  impetuous  tendency  to  over- 
pass that  boundarv,  which,  from  time 
to  time,  is  marked  out  for  them  by  a 
power  more  slow- paced  than  them- 
selves ;  and  that  if  we  would  miti- 
gate or  correct  the  evils  incident  to 
this  incessant  struggle,  we  must  not 
waste  our  strength  in  perpetual  and 
hopeless  effbrts  to  extend  that 
boundary, — we  must  not  rely  on  our 
attempts  to  bring  up  food  and  em- 
ployment to  the  level  of  population 
and  of  capital.  There  is  before  us 
a  much  more  excellent  way.  The 
true  course  of  procedure  is  rather  to 
resort  to  all  practicable  and  legiti- 
mate measures  for  tlie  confinement 
of  population  and  capital  within  the 
limits  of  food  and  employment.  It 
is  only  by  engendering  in  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  habits  of  prudence,  of 
foresight,  and  self-denial,  implanting 
in  them  the  desire  of  bettering  their 
condition,  and  teaching  them  to  ex- 
ercise a  controling  influence  over 
their  conduct  and  passions,  tliat  we 
can  hope  for  any  remedy  or  allevia- 
tion of  the  evils  incident  to  excessive 
numbers. 

We  think  Mr.  Malthus's  computa- 
tions, ingenious  as  they  are,  might 
have  been  spared  ;  since  the  evils  he 
dreads  can  never  be  averted  by  state 
policy,  and  will  most  assuredly  be 
dissipated  when  their  pressure  forces 
open — which  it  of  necessity  will — 
the  great  natural  valve  of  emigra- 
tion. The  Almighty  Creator  has 
ffiven  to  man  the  whole  earth  for  an 
habitation  ;  and  if  man  will  never- 
theless persist  in  occupying  one  spot 
alone,  and  in  over-peopling  it,  it  is  liis 
own  fault  if  the  evils  of  want  of  em- 
ploy, scanty  production,  and  famine 
ensue.     Emigration  is  the  natural 

Erocess  by  which  an  overplus  popu- 
Ltion  is  relieved  ;  all  history  shows 
that  such  lias  been  the  instinctive 
mode  of  remedying  the  evil  adopted 
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b^  eveiy  nation.  With  his  sword  in 
hts  hand,  the  Goth,  the  Scythian,  the 
Northman,  the  Tartar,  issued  forth 
from  the  densely-crowded  hive  of  his 
native  land,  to  seek  a  fortune  in  the 
thinly-peopled  countries  of  the  south ; 
and  the  descendants  of  those  bar- 
baric emigrants  are  now  the  polished 
citizens  of  the  most  enlightened  Eu- 
ropean states.  Emigration  is  the  en- 
larffement  of  God's  vine^rd  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  multiplied  vine- 
dressers ;  and  a  country  so  small  and 
so  wholly  circumscribed  by  the  sea 
as  Great  Britain  is,  should  support 
the  principle  in  every  way.  It  is 
simply  the  carrying  out  into  polUict 
that  system  in  economicty  which  in- 
duces every  parent  to  give  his  son 
such  an  education  as  may  enable  him 
to  go  from  his  family,  Tin  many  cases 
into  foreign  lands,)  ana  shift  for  him- 
self. So  the  English  parochial  au- 
thorities should  be  aided  in  making 
provision  for  the  outfits  of  the  super- 
abundant poor;  who  would  then,  in- 
stead of  degenerating  into  worse  than 
brutes,  and  becoming  a  burthen  to 
the  productive  consumers  of  their 
country,  originate  new  and  important 
families,  in  other  more  genial  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  where  their  indus- 
try would  speedily  be  rewarded  by 
the  acquisition  of  the  comforts  and 
conveniencies  of  life.  Mr.  Malthus 
was  termed '  the  Ogre,  and  Jack  the 
giant-killer  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;*  because  he  considered  (confin- 
ing his  views  to  England,  and  regard- 
ing it  as  over  populated  to  a  degree 
that  would  ere  long  produce,  if  none 
of  its  overplus  would  quit  it,  the 
most  grievous  results)  the  casualties 
of  life,  such  as  shipwrecks,  wars,  and 
even  plagues,  must  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  happy  visitations.  But 
so  far  as  population  goes,  England 
is  any  thm^  but  overstocked.  It 
has  been  fairly  proved  that  every 
acre  of  land,  by  spade  cultivatiou, 
will  support  two  peraons  comfort- 
ably. Now,  taking  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica at  large,  there  is  not  more  than 
one  person  to  every  218  acres  :  21d 
therefore  in  England  would 


well  support  426  persons  instead  of 
one,  so  that  Europe  and  America 
must  have  the  population  multiplied 
426  times,  before  there  could  be  the 
least  deficiency  of  comfortable  sub- 
sistence. We  are  aware  we  are  here 
supposing  the  land  to  be  everywhere 
available,  and  in  common.  But  that 
population  yet  reaUy  presses  upon 
subsistence  anywhere  is  manifestly 
untrue ;  and  it  we  only  refer  to  Ire- 
land (although  that  is  a  peculiar 
case,)  a  single  acre  will  support  twdve 
persons  instead  of  two.  An  acre  of 
potatoes  will,  allowing  each  seven 
pounds  per  diem,  subsist  that  num- 
ber ;  and  the  quantity  of  land  neces- 
sary to  the  support  of  one  horse 
(4|  acres,)  would  in  this  way  main- 
tain fifly-four  Irishmen.  It  is  not, 
in  conclusion,  to  be  inferred  that 
Mr.  Malthus  liad  not  the  most  bene- 
volent intention  in  promulgating  his 
theory;  and  it  is  fair  to  say,  that  his 
views  met  with  their  full  share  of 
popular  abuse,  chiefly  through  the 
ill  development  of  that  theory.  He 
appeared  to  inculcate  that,  as  evil 
was  inevitable,  evil  might  be  done 
with  a  view  to  do  good,  independ- 
ently of  the  '  vexata  qusestio'  which 
he  mooted;  and  the  terms  that  he 
used,  in  common  with  other  writers 
on  population,  were  often  ambigti- 
ous,  and  likely  to  be  misunderstood. 
Whatever  the  natural  law  of  increase, 
all  history  tells  us  that,  either  by  the 
fault  of  rulers,  or  their  ignorance,  or 
by  the  &ult  and  ignorance  of  their 
subjects,  population,  in  evenr  condi- 
tion of  aensity,  has  pressed  against 
the  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  that 
while  true  civilisation  developesall 
men's  resources,  and  tends  to  esta- 
blish a  healthy  balance  between  po- 
pulation and  production,  corrupted 
civilization,  on  the  contrary,  by  crip- 
pling industry,  and  monopolizing 
wealth,  diminishes  individual  power, 
and  imposes  the  preventive  checks 
of  vice  and  starvation.  Mr.  Malthus 
died  1884. 

Joseph  LiTTLsnALi  (1767 — 1842), 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  was 
born  at  Eton-house,  Lancuhir^  and 
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completed  hia  education  at  St.  John's 
coUq^,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 
came ultimately  a  fellow.  He  was 
senior  wrangler,  1787,  and  first 
Smith's  prizeman.  Adopting  the  law 
as  a  pnuession,  he  was  callwi  to  the 
bar,  1798,  a  delay  occasioned  by  his 
acting  many  years  as  a  special  pleader ; 
and  in  1824  he  was  made  a  judge, 
and  knighted.  As  a  sound  and  well* 
read  lawyer,  he  enjoyed  the  entire 
respect  of  the  profession ;  as  an  up- 
right, laborious,  and  impartial  judge, 
he  possessed  the  confidence  of  ttie 

gublic  ;  and  as  an  amiable  and  kind- 
eartad  man,  he  was  beloved  by  all 
who  had  the  happiness  of  his  personal 
acquaintance.  In  1841  he  retired 
from  the  bench  on  account  of  ill 
health  ;  and  he  died  in  the  next  year, 
very  extensively  lamented,  aged  75. 
KicHAan  HuaasLL  Faoudb,  son 
of  archdeacon  Froude,  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Oxford ;  and  after  be- 
coming a  fellow  of  Oriel  college, 
entered  into  holy  orders,  1828.  He 
travelled  in  the  south  of  Europe,  on 
account  of  delicate  health,  1882 ;  but 
consumption  at  length  carried  him 
to  the  grave,  aged  88,  1886.  The 
life  of  Mr.  Froude  is  in  no  wa^  pro* 
minent,  but  as  connected  with  an 
anxious  attempt  that  has  for  several 
years  been  making  by  some  members 
of  the  university  of  Oxford,  to  place 
the  church  of  England  on  a  more 
solid  foundation  than  she  is  con- 
sidered at  present  to  possess.  Fondly 
hoping  that  he  saw  ways  by  which 
the  unity  of  the  Christian  church 
might  be  restored,  Mr.  Froude,  when 
on  the  continent,  studiously  regarded 
the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  Ro- 
man catholics  I  but  he  came  home 
disappointed,  and  convinced  '  that 
they  were  wretched  Tridentines 
everywhere.'  His  disappointment 
was  natural  enough  ;  and  we  think 
had  he  been  an  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced person,  he  would  not  have 
gone  on  so  fruitless  an  errand.  With- 
out reference  to  the  old  church, 
surely  something  of  the  vigour  and 
sdemnity  of  the  ancient  discipline 
of  the  church  of  England  may  bie  re- 


vived. That  is  surely  a  comparative- 
ly easy  task  to  any  attempt  to  subdue 
the  uncharitableness  of  the  Romanists . 
Let  the  sin  of  the  schism  of  the 
Reformation  rest  upon  the  heads 
of  the  reformers.  Time  and  circum- 
stances have  hallowed  the  change  to 
their  descendants,  who  may  be  sup- 
posed, in  their  generation,  to  have 
outlived  the  attainder  which  their 
ancestors  braved ;  and  nothing  now 
but  the  hand  of  God  can  restore  die 
bond  of  unity  which  that  braving 
and  hardy  daring  broke.  Mr. 
Froude's  journal  and  letters  have 
been  published  under  the  title  of 
'  Remains'  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Pusey,  in 
support  of  church  self-reformation.*- 
(See  Tracts  for  the  Tme;) 

Thomas  Weld  (1778— 1887),  son 
of  Thomas  Weld,  esq.,  of  Lulworth 
Castle,  Dorset,  was  born  in  London, 
and  educated  wholly  by  private  tu- 
tors. His  mother  was  of  the  noble 
house  of  Stanley,  a  woman  of  great 
mind,  accomplishments,  and  beauty. 
The  family  being  catholics,  and  pos- 
sessinff  great  wealth,  as  well  as  a 
miinincent  temper,  a  host  of  French 
exiles  of  all  grades  resorted  to  the 
several  mansions  of  young  Weld's 
fiither  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution, 1789,  imploring  his  influence 
to  procure  them  an  asylum ;  and  nu- 
merous as  were  the  applicants,  all 
were  in  some  way  aidea.  At  length 
the  whole  society  of  Jesuits,  apinst 
whom  the  virulent  anti-religious 
spirit  of  the  French  republicans  was 
in  a  special  manner  directed,  ap- 
peared as  suppliants  to  the  Welds  ; 
and  on  that  occasion  the  youthful 
subject  of  this  brief  memoir  strongly 
pressed  his  fatlier  to  give  them  tem- 
porary shelter  in  their  untenanted 
mansion  of  Stonyhurst,  in  Lancar 
shire.  The  wish  was  no  sooner  ex- 
pressed than  assented  to  by  Mr. 
Weld ;  and  to  this  day  that  estate  is 
the  chief  residence  of  tlie  disciples  of 
Loyola.  The  monks  of  La  Trappe 
may  in  the  same  way  regard  Mr. 
Weld  as  the  preserver  of  their  order. 
They  found  a  secure  refuge  on  the 
demesne  at  Lulworth  i   and  when 
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their  first  protector  died,  they  con- 
tinued to  receive  support  from  his 
son.  So  complete  and  unreserved 
was  the  lattei^s  charitable  conduct 
towards  them,  that,  on  their  return  to 
France,  he  repurchased  from  them 
all  the  buildings  they  had  erected 
entirely  for  their  own  convenience, 
although  to  himself  of  no  value,  that 
he  might  have  a  plea  to  furnish  some 
of  the  poorer  brothers  with  a  purse. 
This  selection  of  a  class  of  objects 
especially  connected  with  his  own  re- 
ligious opinions,  for  the  exercise  of 
his  bounty,  by  no  means  rendered 
him  deaf  to  the  daily  claims  upon 
Christian  benevolence.  Never  was 
he  found  backward  in  relieving  dis- 
tress under  any  form ;  his  name  being 
upon  every  subscription-list  for  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering.  In 
1796  he  married  a  young  lady  of  the 
noble  house  of  Chffbrd;  and  from 
that  period  until  deprived  by  death 
of  his  amiable  consort,  1815,  he  lived 
the  tranquil  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, constantly  entertaining  with 
dignified  hospitality  at  Lulworth,  and 
elsewhere,  and  delighting  with  his 
cheerful  and  sensible  conversation,  a 
laree  circle  of  attached  friends.  His 
union  had  been  blessed  with  an  only 
child,  a  daughter;  and  by  her  mar- 
riage in  1818  with  lord  Clifford, 
Mr.  Weld  was  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  impulse  of  his  charitable  zeal  in 
fiivour  of  religion  and  the  poor.  The 
better  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, he  resolved  on  reading  for  holy 
orders,  was  in  1821  ordained  by  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  and  in  1822 
entered  upon  the  labours  of  his  new 
life  at  the  catholic  chapel  in  Chelsea. 
Like  their  brethren  ot  the  church  of 
England,  the  catholic  clergy  in  and 
about  London  must  be  the  servants 
of  all ;  ever  to  be  found  watching, 
whether  called  in  the  second  or  the 
third  watch  of  the  night,  they  must 
go  and  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
meanest  of  Christ's  brethren.  And 
the  ministration  by  day  is  yet  more 
trying  and  laborious  than  that  of  our 
own  clergy.  Regular  public  worship 
daily  occupies  many  hours  ;  many 


hours  again  have  to  be  passed  in  the 
confessional ;  and  private  prayer,  the 
catechising  of  children,  and  the  visit- 
ation of  the  sick,  leave  no  moment 
of  leisure  to  the  labourer  in  the  vine- 
yard— proofs  of  which  over-working 
may  be  drawn  from  the  very  nume- 
rous early  deaths  of  London  catlio- 
lic  divines.  Mr.  Weld,  however, 
was  not  to  be  deterred  by  consider- 
ations like  these.  To  relieve  himself 
from  all  impediment  to  full  exertion, 
he  began  by  resigning  the  bulk  of 
his  large  fortune,  with  the  estates, 
to  his  second  brother ;  reserving  to 
himself  merely  an  annuity  sufficient 
to  enable  him,  after  providing  for  his 
few  personal  wants,  to  indulge  in  his 
own  luxury  of  relieving  the  dis- 
tressed. At  forty-eight,  however 
unused  to  put  aside  ease  and  repose, 
he  cheerfully  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  calling.  Whoever  was  in 
want,  sought  and  received  relief  from 
his  bounty ;  establishments  of  his 
church,  devoted  to  religion  and  dia- 
rity,  were  munificently  supplied  from 
his  purse  ;  and  so  influential  did  he 
soon  become,  that  he  was  solicited  to 
act  as  coadjutor  to  the  catholic  bi- 
shop of  Upper  Canada,  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  his  church  in  America, 
1826.  He  had  just  acceded  to  this 
proposal,  when  the  declining  health 
of  lady  Clifford  required  her  trial  of 
a  milder  climate;  his  own  healtii  being 
at  the  same  juncture  in  no  very  ro- 
bust state.  He  resolved,  therefore,  on 
visiting  Italy  before  crossing  the  At- 
lantic, repaired  with  lord  and  lady 
Clifford  to  Rome,  and  was  in  a  short 
time  honoured  by  the  especial  atten- 
tion of  pope  rius  VI IL,  who  in 
1830,  unsolicited,  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal.  He  of  course,  upon 
this,  relinquished  the  voyage  to 
America ;  and  after  greatly  raising 
the  English  name  in  Rome,  by  his 
unaffected  piety  and  unvarying  course 
of  munificence,  died  of  para]3'sis, 
brought  on  by  his  unceasing  labour, 
at  his  palazzo  in  tlie  capitol,  ag^  6i, 
1637. 

DAvin  WiLKiE  (1785—1841),  son 
of  a  minbter  of  the  Scottish  kirk, 
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was  born  at  Cults,  near  Cupar,  in 
Fife,  and  at  fifteen  was  placed  with 
an  artist  to  study  painting  as  a  pro- 
fession.    In  1804  ne  came  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  being  unfriended  and  un- 
known, obtained  a  sale  for  his  pro- 
ductions bjr  placing  them  in  a  frame- 
maker's  window    at    Charing-cross. 
He   first   attracted   general  notice, 
1806,  by  his    'Village  Politicians,* 
painted  for  lord  Mansfield  for  thirty 
guineas,  and  by  his  *  Blind  Fiddler/ 
executed  for  sir  George  Beaumont 
for  fifty  guineas ;  in  1807  his  '  Rent 
Day'  obtained  300  guineas  from  lord 
Mulgrave ;  and  he  went  on  increasing 
in  fame  until  1812,  when  he  painted 
his '  Blindman's  Buff"  for  the  regent. 
Hb    *  Distraining   for    Rent'    (600 
guineas)  and    '  Chelsea   Pensioners 
reading  the  Gazette  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo'  (the  latter  for  the  duke  of 
Wellington  at    1 200  guineas),  were 
among  his  next  best  works.     He  was 
now,  of  course,  a  royal  academiciau ; 
but  his  health  began  to  decline,  and 
to  recruit  it  he  visited  the  continent, 
1825.      In    18^0   he  succeeded  sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  as  chief  painter 
to  the  king,  and  was  knighted ;  the 
same  honourable  post  he  lield  under 
William  IV.  and  queen  Victoria;  and 
his  works,  from  the  time  of  receiving 
that  appointment  until  his  decease, 
consisted  of  portraits,  and  numerous 
other    cliaracteristic    pieces,    among 
which  latter  was  certainly  his  best 
historical     production,    viz.,    '  Tlie 
Preaching  of  John  Knox,'  bought  by 
sir  Robert  Peel  for  1500/.     In  1841 
sir  David  visited  Syria,  with  the  in- 
tention of  painting  a  series  of  pic- 
tures of  that  ever-interesting  country ; 
and  he  was  on  board  the  Oriental, 
on  his  return  home,  when  a  fever 
seized  him,  of  which  he  died  in  the 
bay  of  Gibraltar,  aged  56,  May  31, 
1841.     As  the  fever  was  among  the 
crew,  his   body  was  obliged  to  be 
consigned  to  the  deep.    As  a  painter, 
sir  David  rests  for  his  fame  on  the 
ingenuity  with  which  he  may  be  said 
to  nave  dramatized  those  broad  points 
of  character  he  delighted  to  record. 
The   high   degree   of   humour   he 


evinced,  was  always  chastened  by  a 
taste  which  never  suffered  it  to  de- 
generate into  caricature  ;  and  he 
merits  tlie  high  praise  of  having  had 
a  very  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  his  art.  His  colouring 
is  unhappily  found  unenduring. 

Alexander  Knox  was  bom  at 
Londonderry,  of  a  respectable  metho- 
dist  family ;  a  circumstance  which 
brought  him  early  into  connexion 
with  John  Wesley.  11  is  constitution 
was  of  the  feeblest  kind.  He  was  an 
invalid  from  his  cradle  ;  and  so  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  life — but 
more  especially  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  of  it.  Shortly  after  the  re- 
bellion of  1798,  he  formed  a  friend- 
sliip  with  lord  Castlereagh,  and  be- 
came his  private  secretary ;  a  post 
which  he  maintained  through  those 
disastrous  and  heavy  times,  up  to 
the  period  of  the  Union.  His  natu- 
ral habits  being  as  retired  and  con- 
templative as  his  health  was  weak, 
Mr.  Knox,  on  resigning  his  secre- 
taryship, avoided  all  future  engage^ 
ments  of  a  political  kind,  and  retired 
to  live  upon  his  small  patrimonial 
estate.  From  this  period  his  life 
was  that  of  a  religious  philosopher, 
a  sort  of  Christian  Socrates.  He  was 
incessantly  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
disciples,  and  engaged  in  a  round  of 
theological  correspondence ;  and  in 
few  words  it  may  be  stated,  that  his 
constant  labour  was,  either  to  rank 
with  Wesley  as  a  'spiritualizer  of 
church  notions,*  and  the  founder  of  a 
sect  in  the  church,  or  to  amalgamate 
wiih  the  church  such  as  professed 
the  primitive  methodist  tenets.  At 
Bellevue,  the  residence  of  Mr.  La- 
touche,  he  was  at  last  domiciled  for 
the  greater  part  of  evenr  year ;  and 
there  he  was  frequently  consulted 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  for 
worth  and  intellect  in  Ireland,  bishop 
Jebb  being  his  most  fervent  ad- 
mirer, not  to  say  disciple.  He  died^ 
183 1 .  The  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Knox  and  bishop  Jebb  has  been 
published,  as  well  as  the  'Remains 
of  Alexander  Knox,  esq. ;'  the  latter 
being  a  talented  record  of  the  au- 
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thorns  tiotiotid  on  very  momentous 
points  of  theology,  though  involving 
scarcely  orthodox  views  on  the  sul^ 
jects  or  the  efficacy  of  the  Eucharist 
and  justification  hy  &ith.  'Dieu 
t'a  fait  pour  Taimer,  et  non  pour  le 
comprendre,'  is,  though  the  axiom 
of  a  deist,  worthy  of  all  remembrance 
by  the  eaeer  analyzers  of  God's  deal- 
ings with  his  creatures ;  and  the  con- 
fessedly pious  Mr.  Knox,  therefore, 
must  lie  under  the  imputation  of 
having  presumptuously,  and  with  too 
microscopic  an  eye,  attempted  to  scru- 
tinize the  method  of  man's  salvation. 
'  How  it  is  (said  the  learned  and 
sound  bishop  Butler)  that  the  death 
of  Christ  has  effected  our  redemp- 
tion, there  are  not  wanting  persons 
who  have  attempted  to  explain — 
but  I  do  not  find  that  the  Bible  has 
explained  it ;'  and  if  our  profoundest 
and  mishtiest  thinkers  would  only 
adopt  the  caution  and  the  simpli- 
city of  that  great  prelate,  copy  his 
abstinence  from  all  invasion  or  that 
inner  sanctuary  of  truth,  which  may 
not  be  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man, 
or  perhaps  of  angels,  and  carry  with 
them  the  spirit  of  his  sayings  into  all 
their  meditations  and  researches, 
much  damage  of  Christian  charity 
and  peace  might  be  happily  pre- 
vented. 

Rowland  Hill  (1745—1883). 
sixth  son  of  sir  Rowland  Hill,  hart, 
of  Hawkestone,  Salop,  was  bom  at 
his  fathei^s  seat.  As  a  child,  he  was 
full  of  pranks  and  drolleries;  and  it 
was  not  until  he  had  entered  at 
Eton,  that  he  received  the  first  beams 
of  spiritual  light,  and  was  'converted' 
by  an  elder  brother.  After  under- 
going that  process,  he  was  sent  to  St. 
John's  coUese,  Cambridge,  where,  ao 
cordine  to  his  biographer  and  kins- 
man, Mr.  Edwin  Sidney,  'be  was 
such  a  marked  and  hated  person, 
that  nobody  belonging  to  the  college 
ever  gave  him  a  cordial  smile,  except 
the  old  shoe-black  at  the  ^te,  who 
had  the  love  of  Christ  in  his  heart.' 
'  Piety  and  zeal/  however,  soon  in- 
troduced him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Berridge ;  under  whose  ministry 


at  Everton  he  sat  ever^  Sunday,  tak- 
ing care  to  return  in  tune  for  college 
chapel.    Fired  by  the  precepts  of 
this  '  excellent  but  eccentric  old  der- 
evman/    the     energetic    Rowland, 
wough  yet  an  under-graduate,  conw 
men^  preachine  in  Cambridge  and 
its  vicinity )  and  liaving  met   with 
some  opposition,  he  took  an  opinion 
from  the  celebrated  Whiteiield,  who 
strongly  urged  him  'not  to  give  way, 
nor  look  back  ;  but,  after  his  own 
example  at  Oxford,'to  proceed  in  his 
happy  career,  till  he  should  obtain 
the  distinction  of  being  hissed  and 
hooted  in  the  streets,  and  reproached, 
and  counted  as  dung  and  ofisoour^ 
ing.'    He  continued  accordingly  to 
preach,  much  to  the  benefit  of  his 
hearers-^at  Chesterton,  where  *no 
other  harm  was  done  than  the  win- 
dows broke;'  at  the  Castle,  where 
there  was    'a   little   mobbing;*   at 
Grandchester,   where    'many  were 
drunk,'  and  die  orator  himself '  was 
confused ;'  'in  a  bam,  for  the  first 
time  with  much  comfort,  althou^ 
some  gownsmen  gnashed  with  their 
teeth.'    These  infringements  of  aca- 
demical discipline  met  with  strenu- 
ous condemnation  from  his  father, 
and  were  threatened  by  the  univer- 
sity with  a  refusal  of  testimonials,  and 
even  of  a  decree.    Nevertheless,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Whitefidd,  Row- 
land maintained  his  perseverance  un- 
shrinkingly, proceeaed  B.A.   1769, 
and  then  prepared,  though  not  with- 
out grief,  to  quit  'his  little  flock  at 
Cambridge.'    On  his  application  for 
orders,  six  bishops  refus^  their  con- 
sent, on  the  ground  of  his  '  disincli- 
nation to  promise  in  future  to  con- 
fine himself  to   the    rules  of  the 
church  ;'  and  during  the  interval  in 
which  his  profession  continued  thus 
undecided,  he  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  itinerant  preaching,  and  supported 
himself  as  well  as  he  was  able  on  the 
very  scanty  allowance  to  which  he 
was  restricted   by  his  lather's  dis- 
pleasure.   Nor  was  poverty  the  only 
cross  to  which  he  had  to  submit    At 
Stowey  he  was  encountered  by  'pans, 
shoveby  horns,  bells,  dirt,  and  eggs.' 
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At  Putsliatn,  '  some  of  the  congrega- 
tion stood  serious,  some  scoff^  at  a 
distance,  and  others  threw  stones.' 
At  Melscomb  he  found  people  <  un- 
affected and  inattentive,  so  that  it 
was  a  miserable,  dry,  humbling  time.' 
At  Bridgewater  he  preached  to  'a 
decreasing  congregation.'  At  Wot- 
ton-under'^dge  he  was  saved  from  a 
stone  by  a  Gloucestershire  disciple, 
who  arrested  the  arm  preparing  to 
tlirow  it,  at  the  same  time  mitly 
declaring,  '  If  thee  does  touch  him, 
I'll  knock  thee's  head  off!'  At  Chel- 
tenham he  found  it '  miserable  work 
to  preach  to  the  rich.'  At  Mari- 
borough  he  met  a  very  '  rude  and 
rebellious  congregation',  who  laughed 
at  and  pelted  him.  In  the  summer 
of  1772,  he  undertook  a  revival  of 
Whitefield's  ministry  in  London. 
That  remarkable  man  was  then  dead ; 
but  Rowland  addressed  his  followers 
in  the  Moorfields  Tabernacle,  and  in 
the  Tottenham-court-road  chapel. 
In  1773  he  married  Miss  Tudwa^, 
after  'a  Christian  courtship,'  and  m 
the  same  year  prevailed  on  Dr.  Wills, 
the  aged  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
to  ordain  him  deacon.  The  arch- 
bishop of  York,  however,  was  on  the 
alert ;  and  when  Rowland  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  priest's  or^ 
ders,  he  was  informed  that  his  per^ 
petual  irregularity  forbade  his  admis- 
sion to  any  higher  grade  than  that 
which  he  had  already  obtained*  To 
follow  him  in  all  his  rambles  is  mani- 
festly out  of  our  power.  In  spite  of 
bilious  attacks,  and  horseponds,  ad- 
dled eggs  and  vituperations,  he  per^ 
sisted  in  his  'field  campaigns' — en- 
couraged by  the  recollection  of  other 
faithful  ministers,  who  had  endured 
other  similar  martyrdoms.  While 
passing  in  his  phaeton  from  some 
place  where  he  nad  been  preachine, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hill,  the  pair 
were  attacked  in  the  dark,  by  either 
two  or  three  men,  who  violently  de- 
manded their  money.  They  had  a  few 
minutes  previously  made  a  successful 
attack  upon  a  Mr.  Whitefoot,  his  as- 
sistant, who  preceded  them  in  a  gig. 
When  they  cama  to  Mr.  Hill  (and 


he  used  to  laugh  heartily  as  he  told 
the  story),  he  set  up  such  a  tremend- 
ous unearthlv  shout,  that  one  of  them  . 
cried  out,  '  We  have  stopped  the  devil 
by  mistake,  and  had  better  be  off,' — 
on  which  they  ran  away,  and  left  him 
and  his  lady  in  peac^ul  possession 
of  the  road.  He  used  to  say,  '  I 
stood  up  in  the  carriage,  and  made 
all  the  outn^eous  noises  I  could 
think  of ;  which  frightened  the  fel- 
lows out  of  tlieir  wits,  and  away  they 
scampered.'  The  *  usefulness '  of 
Mr.  Hiirs  preaching  was  somewhat 
diminished  during  the  vear  1775,  by 
an  ugly  habit  he  hacl  acquired  of 
mixing  politics  with  divinity ;  and  so 
violeitt  was  the  language  wherein  he 
denounced  the  American  war  from 
the  pulpit,  'that  hints  were  given 
him  of  its  being  noticed.'  He  en- 
gaged also  in  a  not  very  gentle  con- 
troversy with  the  Wesleyans ;  and  it 
was  now  that  he  felt  witliin  him  '  a 
divinity  breeding  wings,'  wherewith 
he  hoped  to  spurn  that  common  track 
which  afforded  no  rest  to  the  sole  of 
his  foot.  Into  what  wild  and  path- 
less tracks  his  daring  pinion,  when 
once  full  fledged,  might  have  carried 
him,  through  what  varieties  of  un- 
tried doctrine  he  might  have  winged 
his  way,  it  surpasses  our  capacity  to 
divine';  but  that  thing  of  earth  called 
'  pecuniary  consideration,'  suddenly 
arrested  his  attention.  After  all, 
the  great  event  in  his  life  was  his 
foundation  of  Surrey  chapel,  Black- 
friors,  London,  1 782 ;  his  design  being 
to  erect  a  pulpit  open  to  pious  mi- 
nisters of  all  denominations,  and  of 
every  country,  or,  as  the  *  British 
critics'  interpret  the  words,  *  to  be  the 
conductor  Ota  theological  omnibus.' 
Having  put  his  chapel  into  the 
hands  of  trustees,  Mr.  Hill  received 
from  them  300A  a  year,  out  of  which 
he  boarded  the  persons  who  occupied 
the  pulpit  during  his  summer  ab- 
sences ;  and  he  was  especially  fond 
of  inducing  any  eminent  Welsh  mi- 
nister, who  happened  to  be  in  town, 
and  did  not  see  the  impropriety  of 
preaching  in  a  dissentinp;  place  of 
worship,  to  officiate  in  his  pulpit  m 
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hit  fuUive  tongue.  It  was  while  on 
what  he  termed  '  a  gospel  tour'  in 
Scotland,  that  he  gave  his  two  car- 
riage-horses the  respective  names  of 
Order  and  Decorum  ;  and  on  being 
asked  the  cause  by  his  biographer, 
Mr.  Edwin  Sidney,  his  son-in-law,  he 
replied,  '  They  said  in  the  north, 
Mr.  Hill  rides  upon  tbe  backs  of  or- 
der and  decorum ;  so  I  called  one  of 
my  horses  order  and  the  other  deco- 
rum, tliat  they  might  tell  the  truth 
in  one  way,  if  tliey  aid  not  in  another.' 
These  horses,  and  especially  a  third, 
a  cream-coloured  saddle-horse,  named 
Bob,  began  to  excite  scandal  among 
his  followers;  and  some  notion  of 
the  hcence  permitted  in  Surrey  cha- 
pel may  be  gathered  from  the  sub- 
joined anecdote.  *  Once,'  says  Mr. 
Sidney,  *  an  impudent  fellow  placed 
a  piece  of  paper  on  the  desk,  just  be- 
fore Mr.  Hill  was  going  to  read 
prayers.  He  took  it,  and  began — 
*  The  prayers  of  this  congregation 
are  desired  for — umph — for— umph 
— well,  I  suppose  I  must  finish  what 
I  have  begun, —for  the  reverend 
Rowland  Hill,  that  he  will  not  go 
riding  about  in  his  carriage  on  a 
Sunday!'  —  *  This,'  continues  Mr. 
Sidney,  *  would  have  disconcerted 
any  other  man  ;  but  he  looked  up 
coolly,  and  said — '  If  the  writer  of 
this  piece  of  folly  and  impertinence 
is  in  the  congregation,  and  will  go 
into  the  vestry  after  service,  and  let 
me  put  a  saddle  on  his  back,  I  will 
ride  him  home,  instead  of  going  in 
mv  carriage."  He  then  went  on 
with  the  service,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Mr.  Sidney  observes,  in 
a  note,  '  I  once  told  him  this  story, 
and  asked  him  if  it  was  true :  '  Ay, 
that  it  is,'  he  said,  *  true  enough — 
you  know  I  could  not  call  him  a  don- 
key in  plain  terms  from  the  reading- 
desk."  Again  ^  one  day,  when  a 
number  of  persons  took  shelter  in  the 
chapel  during  a  shower  of  rain,  he  in- 
terlarded his  sermon  with  the  follow- 
ing jeu^esprit :  *  Many  people  are 
greatly  to  be  blamed  for  making  their 
religion  a  cloak ;  but  I  do  not  think 
those  are  much  better,  who  make  it 


an  umbrella.*  Hia  proneness  to  re- 
partee was  evinced  both  in  and  out 
of  the  pulpit  He  was  on  one  occa- 
sion asked  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
Magdalen  cliarity,  Mr.  Prince,  what 
had  become  of  a  young  person  who 
liad  left  its  asylum  to  be  restored  (by 
Mr.  Hill)  to  her  friends.  •  You  know, 
sir,'  replied  he,  '  that  you  had  the 
hardest  work,  and  did  it  well,  that  of 
converting  the  tinner  into  the  taint ; 
and  I  have  tiie  satisfaction  of  telling 
you  tliat  I  have  attempted  and  ef- 
fected the  easier  labour,  tliat  of  turn- 
ing the  saint  into  an  angel — for  you 
must  know  that  I  had  her  well  mar- 
ried last  week  to  a  man  of  that  name.' 

Mr.  Hill  possessed  a  pleasing  per- 
son, and  always  dressed  as  a  divine  of 
the  established  church.  A  gentle- 
man once  entered  a  dissenting  cha^- 
pel  in  the  country,  and  on  returning 
home,  said,  I  have  seen  a  man  with 
such  a  commanding  air,  as  I  never 
witnessed  before — who  can  he  beP 
It  was  Rowland  Hill ;  and  Mr.  Sid- 
ney remarks  very  justly  that,  as  Jolin- 
son  said  of  Burke,  had  a  man  chanced 
to  take  shelter  with  him  during  a 
shower,  he  would  have  gone  home  and 
said, '  I  liave  seen  a  most  extraordinary 
man.'  In  his  theological  opinions, 
he  was  a  calvinist ;  but  what  is  called 
hyper-calvinism  he  could  not  endure. 
He  was  for  drawing  together  Chris- 
tians of  every  denomination,  and  was 
willing  to  ^oin  in  any  universal  com- 
munion witli  them ;  being,  in  this 
respect,  jointpfounder  with  Alexander 
Knox  of  the  modern  sect  of  Naa- 
mans  —  lialf-churchmen,  half-dissen- 
ters. Mr.  Hill  abominated  all  exdu- 
siveness  in  religion  ;  and  when  on  one 
occasion  he  had  preached  in  a  chapel, 
where  none  but  baptized  adults  were 
admitted  to  the  sacrament,  and  wished 
to  communicate  with  them,  but  was 
told  respectfully,  *  You  cannot  sit 
down  at  our  table,'  he  replied,  *  Oh, 
I  thought  it  was  the  LordCt  table  V 
and  went  his  way,  exclaiming  against 
the  uncharitableness  of  the  Baptists. 

We  question  if  the  latitudinarian 
scheme  of  Mr.  Hill  would  not,  if 
fully  carried  into  play,  produce  yet 
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greater  evils  than  the  boundary  one 
of  the  respective  dissenting  commu- 
nities;  and  at  all  events,  since  the 
throwing  off,  at  the  Reformation, 
of  the  restraints  imposed  by  the 
Church,  has  produced  the  numerous 
schisms  that  exist,  to  the  dishonour 
of  Christianity,  we  cannot  see  why 
the  throwing  down  of  the  fences  of 
schismatic  congregations  themselves, 
save  for  a  return  to  the  Church, 
should  not  lead,  first  to  as  many  forms 
of  faith  as  there  are  individual  men, 
and  ultimately  to  the  annihilation  of 
all  religious  belief  whatever. 

The  last  days  of  the  eccentric  Mr. 
Hill  (who,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  his  opinions  to  any  one  sect, 
thought  himself  a  methodist  —  at 
least  a  sort  of  Wesleyan— but  more  of 
a  *  Rowland  Hillite'— as  he  jocosely 
said  on  one  occasion)  were  passed  in 
the  curious  task  of  remodelling  cha- 
pel psalmody,  by  adapting  reli^ous 
words  to  the  common  secular  airs  of 
ttie  day,  '  in  order  that  people  might 
be  reminded  of  serious  things  even 
by  a  street  organ.'  In  this  way, 
'  Rule  Britannia,'  '  God  save  the 
Kine,'  and  even  such  tunes  as  '  Ro- 
bin Adair,'  were  furnished  with  '  holy 
words.'  Mr.  Hill  also  wrote  a  jing- 
ling ftatictmi,  to  be  sung  by  his  man- 
servant when  himself  should  be  dying 
— and  which  was  accordingly  sung ; 
but  its  familiar  and  therefore  profane 
allusion  to  the  Saviour,  prevents  our 
giving  it  here,  brief  as  it  is.  So  easily 
does  fiuiaticism,  almost  without  in- 
tention, run  into  blasphemy!  Mr. 
Hill  died,  aged  88,  1839. 

An  AM  CLAaxs,  the  eminent  me- 
thodist divine,  was  son  of  an  Irish 
schoolmaster  ;  and,  according  to  his 
own  account,  the  drudgery  he  en- 
dured in  his  progress  through  Lilly*s 
grammar,  was  most  appalling.  To 
the  legendary  lore,  however,  of  *  Tom 
Thumb'  and  *  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,' 
he  ardently  devoted  his  leisure  mo- 
ments ;  and  to  them  he  ascribed  his 
acquisition  of  a  literary  taste,  and  of 
a  firm  belief  in  spiritual  agency ! 
The  story  of  *  Troy'  was  equally  pro- 
fitable ;  foT  it  impelled  him  to  invoke  I 
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the  spirit  of  Hector,  and  helped  to 
convert  him  from  a  timid  child,  into 
a  courageous  lad.  Nay  the  study  of 
magic  had  its  charms  and  uses  for 
Adam  Clarke.  He  plunged  into  the 
murky  deptlis  of  Cornelius  Agrippa's 
occult  philosophy ;  and  became  the 
terror  of  midnight  depredators,  who 
were  constrained,  «by  apprehension  of 
his  spells,  to  leave  the  premises  of  his 
father  unrifled.  At  length  he  aban- 
doned this  pursuit,  and  revelled,  with- 
out restraint,  in  the  scenery  of  the 
*  Arabian  Nights ;'  a  book  to  whidi 
he  confidently  traces  his  fondness  for 
oriental  history  and  literature. 
Though  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
think  of  gravely  recommending  a 
similar  course  of  discipline  to  chil- 
dren, yet  ' Tom  Thumb,'  'Hector  of 
Troy,'  *  Cornelius  Agrippa,'  and  the 
'  Arabian  Nights,'  all  helped,  some- 
how or  other,  to  lifl  Adam  Clarke  out 
of  the  smoke  and  stir  of  the  quotidian 
world.  They  filled  his  soul  with 
unearthly  aspirations,  which,  as  he 
advanced  in  years,  found  their  appro- 
priate direction.  At  length,  in  a 
clod  of  earth  he  found  half-a-guinea ; 
and  after  in  vain  trying  to  discover 
the  owner,  he  bought  therewith  a 
Hebrew  bible.  He  now  laboured 
hard  to  gain  an  acquaintance  with 
the  primitive  language  of  the  eartli ; 
and  more  by  means  of  himself  than 
by  the  aid  of  a  master,  he  accom- 
plished his  design.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  joined  the  methodists, 
though  his  fiither  was  of  the  church 
of  England ;  affirming  that  he  had 
had  a  call  to  that  effect,  while  work- 
ing in  a  field.  He  was  next  seized 
with  what  he  terms  a  morbid  regard 
for  truth;  he  believed  that  he  had 
done  this,  and  he  thought  that  he  had 
said  that, — but  he  was  never  $ure. 
His  memory  and  his  senses  he  treated 
as  altogether  unworthy  of  credit; 
and  he  declares  he  lost  the  former 
for  ever,  althoueh,  in  a  given  time 
after  that  period,  he  had  '  preached 
5000  sermons,  without  knowing  be- 
forehand a  single  sentence  which  he 
should  utter.'  In  1788  he  was  re- 
ceived as  a  preacher  among  the  me- 
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thodiita;  and  in  (bat  capacity  was, 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  followed 
more  than  any  other  dissenter  of  the 
regulflcr  class,  it  being  his  boast,  that 
let  him  be  fairly  placed  with  any  of 
the  '  powerful'  pr«»chers  in  or  out  of 
the  (uiurch,  'he  could  out'Cor^ga- 
Hon  them  all.'  After  preaching  his 
first  missionary  sermon,  he  states 
that  he  was  congratulated  in  the 
vestry  by  a  crowd  of  his  flock ;  and 
observing  a  venerable  old  lady  among 
the  number,  he  drew  her  a  little 
aside,  and  begged  she  would  tell  him 
frankly  what  particular  portion  of 
his  sermon  had  gratified  ner.  '  My 
dear  sir,'  replied  she,  '  it  was  all  good 
alike  ;  but  that  beautiful  word,  Meso- 
jpo/ai»i0--rwhen  you  mentioned  that 
word,  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted 
upon  the  spot  I' 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Dr. 
Clarke  caused,  by  his  peculiar  creed, 
much  dispute  amongst  the  Wesley- 
ans,  of  whose  society  he  professed 
himself  a  member.  He  was  in  &ci 
an  ultra- Arminian,  and  abhorred  Cal* 
vinism  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  even 
ventured  to  question  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  the  Deitv :  the  doctrines  of 
Christian  perfectibility,  and  the  in- 
ternal witness  of  the  Spirit,  were 
maintained  by  him  with  passionate 
eagemesst  It  was  his  strange  inters 
pretation  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis  (in  his  very  laborious  work, 
'  The  Commentary  on  the  Bible,' 
wherein  he  transmutes  the  serpent 
into  an  ape,  and  denies  the  eternal 
filiation  of  the  second  person  in  the 
Trinity),  that  occasioned  the  dispute 
in  question.  The  old  Wesleyans 
condemned  the  doctrine  as  heretical, 
and  Adam  Clarke  pronounced  the 
usually-received  opinion  to  be  blas- 

ghemous ;  whereon  an  angry  contest 
lazed  up,  which  will  probably  ter- 
minate in  a  division  of^  the  Wesley- 
ans into  two  distinct  sects.  Dr. 
Clarke  died  of  malignant  cholera, 
aged  70,  1832. 

RoBBET  Hall  (1763—1831),  a 
distinguished  Baptist-minister,  was 
born  at  Arnsby,  Leicestershire,  and 
settled  at  Cambridge  as  a  preacher, 


1791.  Whilst  resident  in  the  latter 
place,  he  became  known  to  and  ad- 
mired by  some  of  the  moat  distin- 
guished scholars  of  the  age.  Dr. 
Parr  said  of  him,  *  Mr,  Hall  has,  like 
bishop  Taylor,  the  eloquence  of  an 
orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  acute- 
ness  of  a  schoolman,  the  profound- 
ness of  a  philosopher,  and  the  piety 
of  a  saint ;'  while  the  critical  Dugald 
Stewart,  upon  reading  hb  writings, 
asserted  that  *  he  combined  the  beau- 
ties of  Johnson,  Addison,  and  Burke, 
without  their  imperfections ;  and 
that  any  one  wishing  to  see  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  its  perfection,  must 
read  his  works,'  Afier  declining 
bishop  Barrington's  offer  of  ordina- 
tion, Mr.  HalU  in  1804|  removed  to 
Leicester,  and  thenoe,  in  1826,  to 
Bristol,  where  he  died,  still  pastor  of 
a  Baptist  congregation,  ased  68,  1 83 1 . 
The  name  of  Hall  stands  prominent 
as  one  of  the  first  pulpit-orators  of 
his  day,  out  of  the  church.  His  ora- 
torv  was  soft,  mellifluous,  rich,  deep, 
and  fluent:  to  this  was  added  an 
earnestness  and  fervency,  which  im- 
pressed his  audience  with  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  belief.  From  bad  health, 
and  a  peculiarly  delicate  nervous  tem- 
perament, he  bardlv  ever  studied  any 
of  the  orations  he  delivered,  or  even 
thought  of  them,  until  he  had  en- 
tered the  pulpit.  H  is  addresses  were, 
in  consequence,  unequal.  There 
was  at  times  a  heaviness,  which  was 
apt  to  make  strangers  wonder  at  the 
reputation  for  eloquence  to  which  he 
had  attained;  but  when  his  health 
was  firm,  his  spirits  good,  and  his 
theme  congenial,  no  man  ever  rose 
to  happier  and  higher  flights  in  such 
purely  extemporaneous  exhibitions. 
But  It  must  not  be  diseuised  that 
Mr.  Hall  was  the  avowed  enemy  of 
the  establishment ;  and,  as  the  great 
organ  of  dissent,  we  have  a  right  to 
regard  his  published  opinions  as  au- 
thority for  the  conclusion,  tliat  the 
one  great  principle  wherein  all  dis- 
senters will  be  found  united,  however 
they  may  differ  amongst  themselves 
in  other  points,  is  the  aimihilation  of 
the  church  of  England.    The  Bap- 
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tists  may  be  in  the  van :  but  there  is 
a  whole  army  of  all  sects  behlDd 
them,  ready  to  begin  the  work  of 
destruction,  when  the  appointed  hour 
of  attack  shall  arrive.  Hear  Mr. 
Hall's  own  words:  'From  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  under  whom  dissenten 
be^  to  make  their  appearance, 
their  views  of  religious  liberty  have 
graduaUy  extended ;  commencing  at 
first  with  a  disapprobation  of  certain 
rites  and  ceremonies,  the  remains  of 
papal  superstition.  Their  total  s^ 
paration  fh>m  the  church  did  not 
take  place  for  more  than  a  centurjr 
after;  till,  despairing  of  seeing  it 
erected^  on  a  comprehensive  plan, 
and  being  moreover  perBecutea  for 
their  dlTOrence  of  sentiment,  they 
were  compelled  at  last  to  withdraw. 
Having  been  thus  directed  by  a  train 
of  events  into  ike  right  paih,  they 
pushed  their  principles  to  their  le^ 
timate  consequencei,  and  began  to  dis- 
cern the  impropriety  of  all  reUgioui 
eslabSskmenis  whatever— a  sentiment 
in  which  they  are  now  nearly  all 
united.*  '  Down  with  the  old  hag  !* 
{u  e,  the  church  of  England),  were 
the  words,  says  Mr.  Gresley,  used  by 
the  chairman  of  a  large  recent  meet- 
ing of  dissenters  in  the  metropolis ; 
and  Mr.  Sibree,  a  magnus  Apollo  of 
sectarianism,  thus  writes.  '  We  hesi- 
tate not  to  declare  that  we  wish  to 
Edown  the  establishment.  We 
and  sigh  for  its  overthrow,  and 
do  all  in  our  power  to  hasten 
such  a  consummation.  We  contend 
for  nothing  more :  we  will  be  satis- 
fied witih  nothing  less.'  So  say  all 
iuch  advocates  of  dissent  as  are  un- 
prophetic  enough  not  to  foresee  the 
certain  proetration  of  aU  religion  in 
Englan<t  in  the  downfal  of  her  esta- 
blished diurch. 

EnwAEO  laviHO  (1792-^1884), 
bom  at  Annan,  in  Scotland,  of  re« 
spectable  but  not  wealthy  parents, 
became,  after  a  slight  and  desultory 
education,  assistant  in  a  school  at 
Haddington,  whence  he  removed  to 
superintend  a  subscription  one  at 
Kirkaldy,  in  Fife,  1816.  There  he 
continued  until  1819^  when,  anzioua 
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to  take  orders,  he  retamed  to  Edin- 
burffh,  and  after  much  reading  of  the 
*  judicious*  Hooker,  than  whom  he 
oould  not  have  chosen  a  better  di- 
rector, was  eventually,  upon  Dr. 
Chalmers  selecting  him  as  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  ministry'  of  Glasgow,  or- 
dained by  the  presbytery  of  Annan, 
1820.  At  Glasgow  he  remained  till 
1822,  when  he  was  promoted  to  con- 
duct the  national  Scottish  kirk  in 
London,  at  that  time  assembling  in 
Hatton-garden.  Nothing  is  more  cu- 
rious than  the  rapidity  witli  which 
Mr.  Irvine's  fame  as  an  orator  now 
spread.  In  a  few  weeks  he  attracted 
very  general  notice ;  insomuch  that 
persons  of  all  persuasions,  noble  and 
simple,  crowded  to  hear  him;  and 
no  pulpit  eloquence  was  considered* 
as  approaching  in  excellence  that  of 
the  Scottbh  preacher,  who  seemed 
to  blend  the  acute  logic  of  the  schools 
with  the  terrific  vigour  of  the  old 
covenanters.  Mr.  Canning  and  other 
memben  of  the  senate,  Kean  and 
other  histrionic  ]^rofessors,  were  his 
frequent  and  admiring  hearers ;  high- 
bom  beauty  even  hung  upon  his 
vrords;  while  his  tall  figure,  un« 
usual  action,  and  rapid  delivery,  were 
the  theme  of  wondering  panegyric. 
At  length  a  more  commodious  cha- 
pel was  constructed  for  him  at  the 
north-west  end  of  the  metropolis. 
But  while  thus  followed  in  great 
measure  for  his  declamatory  style, 
he  handled  with  no  small  skill  many 
disputed  doctrinal  points,  and  at 
lengtii  gave  offence  to  the  elders  of 
his  flhurch  by  the  method  in  which 
he  discoursed  on  the  Incarnation 
from  the  words  in  the  Athanasian 
creed, '  Man  of  the  substance  of  his 
mother.'  He  defended  himself  be- 
fore die  Consistory  of  London  with 
acknowledged  ability,  but  was  never- 
theless condemned  by  his  presbyte- 
rian  accusers,  and  excommunicated. 
This  singular  severity  weighed  conn- 
derably  upon  his  spirits,  and  it  is 
supposed  was  the  main  cause  of  that 
subsequent  carelessness  respecting 
public  opinion,  which  has  ffiyen  rise 
to  the  belief  that  hia  mind  became 
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affected.  But  though  appearing  to 
favour  a  species  of  mystical  devo- 
tion, and,  on  the  presumption  that 
the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues  was 
still  in  the  church  catholic,  he  per- 
mitted persons  to  declaim  in  his  cha- 
pel, during  divine  service,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  rhapsodists, 
not  a  syllable  of  what  they  so  ut- 
tered being  intelligible  to  the  con- 
gregation, he  was  in  his  private  capa- 
city a  most  amiable  man,  and  an 
affectionate  and  zealous  pastor ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  number  and 
force  of  his  opponents,  he  was  never 
heard  to  speak  of  them  an  unkind 
word.  Worn  out  with  the  conflict 
in  which  he  unwarily  found  himself 
engaged,  he  wasted  away,  and  died, 
aged  only  42,  1834.  It  is  perhaps 
not  unfieur  to  say  that  much  of  his 
church's  hostilitv  towards  Mr.  Irving 
arose  from  the  met  of  his  attachment 
to  John  Knox's  great  bugbear,  epis- 
copacy ;  and  his  scriptund  belief,  not 
in  a  corporal,  but  a  spiritual  presence 
in  the  Eucharist,  may  have  aug- 
mented and  brought  it  to  a  crisis. 

Jeeemy  Bentham  (1748—1882), 
a  celebrated  writer  on  jurisprudence 
and  morals,  was  son  of  a  solicitor, 
and  bom  in  Aldgate  parish,  London. 
After  an  education  at  Westminster, 
and  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  1772;  but  quitted 
the  profession  of  the  law  in  dbgust, 
and  travelled  over  parts,  of  Turkey 
and  Russia.  Some  years  after  his 
return  to  England,  he  proposed  to 
the  ministry  an  improved  system  of 
prison  discipline ;  but  althougb  Mr. 
ritt  seemed  desirous  of  canying  out 
his  views,  the  scheme  ultimately  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  reform  of  the 
criminal  code  then  became  Mr.  Bent- 
ham's  ardent  object ;  and  after  writ- 
ing with  much  sense  on  that  mani- 
festly difficult  subject,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  ethics,  and  at  length 
promulgated  a  new  system  of  mo- 
rals, commonly  known  as  Utilitari- 
anism, which  for  its  selfishness,  hearts 
lessness,  and  want  of  all  rdi^ous 
^und,  has  already  met  the  obhvion 
It  deserved,    (Bee  Deoniohgy)*   Mr. 


Bentham's  great  merit  was  as  a  phi- 
losophicaliurist,  and  writer  on  legis- 
lation. The  doctrine  of  utility  as 
the  foundation  of  virtue,  is  as  old  as 
the  earliest  Greek  philosophers,  and 
has  divided  the  world  in  every  age 
since  their  time;  but  the  definitions 
of  natural  law,  natural  justice,  and 
the  like,  which  i>ervade  all  the  wri- 
ters on  legislation  and  law  from 
Ulpian  down  to  Montesquieu  and 
Blackstone,  show  how  little  progress 
had  been  made,  previously  to  Mr. 
Bentham,  in  the  application  of  this 
great  principle  to  the  field  of  law. 
For  his  services  in  this  departmrat, 
therefore,  he  deserves,  and  probably 
will  receive,  the  gratitude  of  poste- 
rity.  Mr.  Bentham  entered  himself, 
though  late,  a  bachelor  of  Lincoln  s- 
inn,  1817  ;  and  he  died,  aged  84,  at 
his  house  in  Westminster,  wherein 
he  had  resided  nearly  half  a  century, 
1882,  leaving,  by  his  last  will,  his 
body  to  his  friend  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith,  for  dissection;  thus  illustrating 
by  his  last  act  his  favourite  maxim — 
*  to  be  useftd  in  all  thin^.'  When 
dying,  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  have 
more  than  one  person  in  the  room 
to  witness  his  departure,  but  he 
objected,  observing  that  it  was  his 
maxim  to  give  pjain,  even  in  dying, 
to  as  few  as  possible  ;  thus  acting  in 
conformity  with  that  '  greatest  hap- 
piness, principle,'  whi(£  is  the  basis 
of  his  Deontology.  As  a  general  rea- 
soner,  Bentham's  defects  are  very 
evident  Like  all  radical  reformers, 
there  is  much  to  condemn  in  his 
haste,  in  his  want  of  all  reverence  for 
existing  usages,  and  in  his  abundant 
confidence  in  his  own  theories.  He 
defines,  and  even  so  &r  as  particular 
objects  go,  he  describes,  with  the  ma- 
thematical accuracy  of  Euclid ;  but 
when  he  comes  to  argue  upon  his  defi- 
nitions in  a  connected  problem  or  di- 
dactic essay,  he  soon  loseshis  way,and, 
under  the  peculiar  sceptical  tone  of 
his  mind,  and  the  absence  of  an  un- 
derstanding intrinsically  sound  and 
right,  fails  into  inconclusive  para- 
doxes, and  into  inferences  totally  re- 
pugnant to  truth  and  onture. 
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Lady  Hester  Stanhope  (1776 — 
1839)  was  die  eldest  child  of  Charles, 
third  earl  Stanhope,  by  Hester,  daugh- 
ter of  the  great  earl  of  Chatham,  and 
was  consequently  a  niece  of  the  illus- 
trious William  Att.  On  the  decease 
of  her  uncle,  1806,  she  left  England, 
and  ?isited  various  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  joung,  handsome,  and  rich,  she 
was  everywhere  received  with  the 
attention  and  interest  due  to  her 
rank,  fortune,  mind,  and  beauty. 
The  reel  cause  of  this  expatriation 
bas  never  been  known ;  some  have 
ascribed  it  to  regret  at  the  death  of  a 
young  English  officer,  who  was  killed 
at  that  period  in  Spain  ;  others  to  a 
mere  love  of  adventure  in  a  voung 
person  of  an  enterprising  and  cou- 
rageous character;  and  some  again 
(with  perhaps jreater  truth),  to  a  tinge 
of  insanity.  However  this  might  be, 
she  at  length  visited  Constantinople ; 
and  after  spending  several  years  there, 
embarked  with  a  numerous  suite  for 
Syria,  in  a  British  ship,  which  carried 
^  the  larger  part  of  her  fortune,  as 
well  as  jewellery,  trinkets,  and  pre- 
sents of  all  sorts  of  very  considerable 
^lue,  1811.  The  vessel  encountered  a 
storm  in  the  gulf  of  Maori,  and  was 
wrecked,  lady  Hester's  property  was 
all  lost,  and  it  was  as  much  as  she 
could  do  to  save  her  own  life.  No- 
ticing, however,  could  shake  her  reso- 
lution. She  returned  to  England, 
gathered  the  remainder  of  her  for- 
tune, sailed  again  for  Syria,  and 
landed  at  LatiSiia,  the  ancient  Lao- 
dicea.  She  at  first  thought  of  fixing 
ber  abode  at  Broussa,  at  the  foot  of 
Olympus;  but  Broussa  is  a  com- 
mercial city,  situate  on  the  avenues 
to  the  Ottoman  capita],  and  reckon- 
ing not  less  than  60,000  inhabitants, 
wd  lady  Hester  preferred  the  inde- 
pendence and  solitude  of  the  desert 
She  therefore  selected  the  wilderness 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  whose  extreme 
ramifications  lose  themselves  in  the 
sands.  Ruined  Palmyra — Zenobia*s 
ancient  capital  —  suited  her  fancy; 
aod  she  took  up  her  residence  at 
I)iouni  in  Syria,  prepared  for  every 
vicissitude.   '  Europe,'  said  she, '  is  a 


monotonous  residence;  its  nations 
are  unworthy  of  freedom,  and  endless 
revolutions  are  their  only  prospects.' 
She  applied  herself  to  the  study  of 
Arabic,  and  strove  to  obtain  a  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  the  charac- 
ters and  manners  of  the  Syrian  peo- 
ple. One  day,  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  the  Osmanlees,  she  set  out  for  Je- 
rusalem, Damascus,  and  Aleppo ;  and 
she  advanced  amidst  a  caravan  laden 
with  wealth,  tents,  and  presents  for 
the  sheiks,  surrounded  by  all  the 
tribes  who  knelt  to  her,  and  sub- 
mitted to  her  supremacy.  It  was 
not  solely  by  her  magnihcence  that 
lady  Hester  had  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Arabs :  her  courage  had 
been  proved  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, and  she  had  always  faced  peril 
with  boldness  and  energy.  She  knew 
also  how  to  flatter  the  Moslem  pre- 
judices. She  held  no  intercourse 
with  either  Christians  or  Jews ;  spent 
whole  days  in  the  grotto  of  a  santon 
who  explained  the  Koran  to  her; 
and  never  appeared  in  public  without 
that  mien  of  majestic  and  grave  in- 
spiration, which  was  alwa}'s  to  orien- 
tal nations  the  characteristic  of  pro- 
phets. With  her,  however,  this  con- 
duct was  not  so  much  the  result 
of  design,  as  of  a  decided  [froneness 
to  every  species  of  excitement  and 
originality.  Lady  Hester^s  first  abode 
was  a  monastery;  but  it  was  soon 
transformed  into  an  eastern  palace, 
with  pavilions,  orange-gardens,  and 
myrtles;  over  which  spread  the  foliage 
of  the  cedar,  such  as  it  grows  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon.  The  travel- 
ler to  whom  lady  Hester  opened  this 
sanctuary,  would  behold  her  clad  in 
oriental  garments.  Her  head  was  co- 
vered with  a  turban  made  of  a  red 
and  white  cashmere,  she  wore  a  long 
tunic  with  open  loose  sleeves,  ana 
lar^e  Turkish  trousers,  the  folds  of 
which  hung  over  yellow  morocco 
boots  embroidered  with  silk,  her 
shoulders  were  covered  with  a  sort 
of  burnous,  and  a  yataghan  hung  to 
her  waist  She  had  a  serious,  and 
imposing  countenance;  her  noble 
and  mild  features  had  a  majestic  ex- 
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pranion,  which  her  hig^  stature,  and 
the  digni^  of  her  morements  en- 
hanced. The  day  came  when  all  this 
preiHgCf  so  expensively  kept  up,  sud- 
denly vanished.  Ladv  Hesters  for- 
tune rapidly  declined;  her  income 
(constantly  trenching  as  she  did  upon 
the  principal)  yearly  decreased;  in 
short,  the  substantial  resources  which 
had  at  one  time  sustained  the  magic 
of  her  extraordinary  domination,  were 
hourly  forsaking  her.  The  <]^ueen  of 
Palmyra,  therefore,  fell  back  into  the 
rank  of  mortals ;  and  she  who  had 
signed  absolute  firmans,  enabling  the 
traveller  to  visit  in  security  the  de- 
serted city  of  Tadmor, — she,  whose 
authority  the  Sublime  Porte  had  ta- 
citly acknowledged,  at  length  saw  her 
people  disown  her  omnipotencv.  She 
was  left  the  empty  title  of  Palmyra's 
(jueen ;  and  again  the  monastery's 
silence  ruled  over  the  solitude  of 
Djouni.  Thus  stripped  of  her  glory 
of  a  day,  lady  Stanhope  died  in  ob- 
scurity and  loneliness,  aeed  63,  1839. 
The  shipwreck  of  Tady  Hester, 
which  happened  1811,  enabled  her  to 
display  wiiat  is  usually  considered  an 
extraordinary  control  of  mind;  and 
so  little  do  we  really  know  of  onto* 
logy,  that  the  fact  can  hardly  be 
controverted,  if  we  should  sug- 
gest that  the  courage  of  the  eccentric 
and  half  insane  is  more  distinctly 
fearless,  through  apathy,  than  is 
the  most  heroic  daring  of  the  sane. 
This  adventure  in  the  Mediteiv 
ranean,  occurring  as  it  did  in  that 
portion  of  it  which  1800  years  before 
bad  witnessed  the  shipwreck  of  the 
great  aposde  of  the  Gentiles,  was  re- 
garded as  resembling  it  in  many  par^ 
ticulars;  but  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  Meryon  to  lieutenant- 
general  Oakes,  will  best  enable  the 
reader  '  parva  componere  magnis.* — 
*  Rhodes,  Dec  3, 181 1.  Sir ;  Findinc 
an  occasion  present  itself  for  Malta,  I 
cannot  forbear  writing  to  your  excel- 
lency, to  apprize  you  of  a  misfortune 
that  has  happened  to  lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope and  her  party,  and  which,  thoush 
(tlumk  God!)  it  lua  not  proved  a  &< 
tai  one*  has  yet  been  to  serious,  as  to 


make  me  apprehensive  leit  it  should 
come  misrepresented  to  yonr  ears, 
and  cause,  by  that  means,  an  unne- 
cessaiy  alarm.  Your  excellency  pro- 
bably was  aware,  that  her  ladyship 
had  left  Constantinople  for  Egypt. 
A  ship  of  about  1250  tons  (aa  I  guess) 
had  been  hired,  ^nd  oomtnocuously 
fitted  up  for  the  voyage.  Scarcely 
had  we  quitted  the  canu  of  the  Boa- 
phorus,  when  a  storm  arose,  and  de- 
tained us  seven  days  behind  the 
Princes*  Islands ;  so  that,  at  setting 
out^  the  weather  was  against  ns. 
This  subsided,  and  we  made  shift  by 
degrees  to  reach  Scio;  where  we 
were  deuiined  ten  days  more  by  a  se- 
cond, not  less  furious  than  the  first, 
though  intermitting  occasionally.  A 
fair  wind  at  last  sprung  up;  and, 
reaching  the  port  ot  Rhodes  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday  the  S3d,  we 
took  our  departure  thence  at  mid- 
night, and  by  Monday  afternoon  had 
crossed  more  than  halfway  towards 
Alexandria.  I  think  it  was  about 
sunset,  that  a  sirooco  sprung  up, 
which  by  the  next  morning  had  be- 
come so  furious,  as  to  oblige  us  to 
wear  ship,  and  retrace  our  road.  On 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  gale 
continued,  acquiring  every  hour  fresh 
strength ;  and  as  Rhodes,  for  which 
we  were  making,  required  the  ship  to 
go  with  the  wind  on  her  beam,  our 
progress  had  not  been  so  rapid  as  to 
bring  hmd  in  sight  Thursday,  about 
eight  o'clock,  the  ship  rolled  tremen- 
dondy,  and  her  foremast,  slipping 
out  of  its  step,  made  a  bole  through 
her  bottom.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
there  was  a  foot  water  above  the  bal- 
last, and  the  leak  was  then  first  dis- 
covered. The  pump  was  immediately 
manned,  but  proved  to  be  useless. 
AH  hands  were  then  set  to  work  with 
buckets,  but  the  leak  evidently  gained 
upon  us;  and  the  crew,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  were  on  the  point  of 
giving  tliemselves  up  to  their  fate, 
when,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  Mr. 
Brace's  servant  discovered  land.  The 
roan*s  emotion  was  so  sreat,  that  he 
fell  into  an  hysteric  fit:  whilst  the 
rest,  borrowing  a  little  fresh  vigour, 
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renewed  their  baling,  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  last  out  till  we  reached 
what  was  now  known  to  be  the  south- 
em  point  of  Rhodes.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  make  the  eulogium  of  her  la- 
dyship'^s  courage  during  these  awful 
moments.  What  little  I  had  myself, 
I  borrowed  froln  the  serenity  of  her 
looks.  At  three  o'clock  we  came 
abreast  of  the  point,  but  found  we 
were  unable  to  reach  the  shore.  The 
vessel  was  water-logged,  and  we  were 
three  miles  off.  An  anchor  was  let 
go,  but  did  not  hold ;  and  we  were 
told  now  that  our  only  hope  was  the 
long*boat.  No  time  was  lost,  and 
each  person,  with  only  the  clothes  he 
had  on  his  back,  got  into  her,  making 
in  all  twenty-four.  The  sea  ran 
mountains  hwh ;  and  on  trying  to 
reach  the  land,  it  was  found  that  the 
boat  made  no  head  acainst  it.  Fon 
tunately,  under  our  Tee  there  was  a 
rock,  about  a  mile  from  us.  We 
made  for  this,  and  in  half  an  hour 
reached  it,  all  wet  (Vom  head  to  foot, 
and  the  boat  hardly  out  of  the  water. 
But  her«  things  wore  a  worse  aspect 
than  ever.  The  rock  produced  no- 
thing eatable^  had  no  inhabitants,  and 
no  water:  and  from  having  fksted 
two  days,  owin^  to  seasickness,  our 
hunger  and  thirst  were  now  pretty 
severe.  We  stopped  here  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  expectation  of  starving ; 
when  the  wind  subsiding  a  little,  the 
boat  succeeded  in  crossing  to  terra 
firma^  and  brought  us  back  water  and 
bread.  The  same  night  we  all  em- 
barked, and  reached  a  village  on  the 
sea^sliore.  Thus  your  excellency 
will  see  that,  excepting  our  lives, 
every  thing  has  been  lost;  as  the  ship 
probably  went  to  the  bottom  an  hour 
after  we  left  her.  Lady  Hester,  Mr. 
Bruce,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Pearce^  who  is  of  her  party,  re- 
main until  to-morrow  at  the  spot 
where  we  landed :  I  have  come  ror^ 
ward  here  to  prepare  a  house  for 
their  reception.  Not  wishing,  as  I 
before  observed,  that  any  false 
account  of  our  shipvrreck  should 
reach  your  excellency^  ears,  I  write 
this   letter   without   her  fadysbip's 


knowledge ;  persuaded  that,  if  you 
will  pardon  the  trouble  1  give  you, 
she  will  approve  what  I  have  done. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that,  under  all 
this  iatigtie  and  wetting,  her  health 
has  not  suffered  in  the  least ;  and  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c..  Cm. 
Lewis  MfiaroNk'  The  pension  lady 
Hester  had  always  received  from  the 
British  government,  as  the  niece  of 
its  great  minister,  was  900/.  per  an- 
num. 

In  our  first  volume  we  omitted 
mention  of  St.  Paul'k  shipwreck  in 
its  proper  place ;  but  to  enable  the 
reader  to  discover  the  alleged  simili- 
tude, as  well  as  to  correct  our  histoiy, 
we  will  here  give  it  in  St.  Luke's 
beautiful  narrative.  It  was  v^en 
Porcius  Festus  had  commanded  St. 
Paul  to  be  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  be 
tried  at  Rome,  because  he  had  ap- 
pealed to  Csesar,  that  he  was  carried 
thither  by  ship,  on  reaching  the  coast 
from  his  prison  at  Cassarea,  in  Ju- 
dasa,  as  mentioned  in  vol.  i.,  p.  248, 
in  the  year  68. 

'  And  when  it  was  determined  that 
we  should  sail  into  Italy,  they  deli- 
vered Paul  and  certain  other  pri- 
soners unto  one  named  Julius,  a  cen- 
turion of  Augustus*  band.  And  en- 
tering into  a  ship  of  Adramyttium, 
we  launched,  meaning  to  sail  by  the 
coasts  of  Asia ;  one  Aristarchus,  a 
Macedonian  of  Thessalonioa,  being 
with  us.  And  the  next  day  we 
touched  at  Sidon.  And  Julius  cour^ 
teously  entreated  Paul,  and  gave  him 
liberty  to  go  unto  his  friends  to  re- 
fresh himself.  And  when  we  had 
launched  from  thence^  we  sailed  un- 
der Cyprus,  because  the  winds  were 
contrary.  And  when  we  had  sailed 
over  the  sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphy- 
lia,  we  came  to  Myia,  a  city  of  Ly- 
cia.  And  there  the  centurion  found 
a  ship  of  Alexandria  sailing  into 
Italy ;  and  he  pnt  us  therein.  And 
when  we  had  sailed  slowly  many 
days,  and  scarce  were  come  over 
against  Cnidus,  the  wind  not  suffer- 
ing uSy  we  sailed  under  Crete,  over 
against  Sahnone;  and,  hardlv  pav- 
ing it,  came  unto  a  pkoe  which  is 
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called  the  fair  havens ;  nigh  where- 
unto  was  the  city  of  Lasea.  Now 
when  much  time  was  spent,  and  when 
sailing  was  now  dangerous,  because 
the  £ut  was  now  already  past,  Paul 
admonished  them,  and  said  unto 
them,  Sirs,  I  perceive  that  this  voyage 
will  be  with  hurt  and  much  damage, 
not  only  of  the  lading  and  ship,  but 
also  of  our  lives.  Nevertheless  the 
centurion  believed  the  master  and  the 
owner  of  the  ship,  more  than  those 
thines  which  were  spoken  by  Paul. 
And,  because  the  haven  was  not  com- 
modious to  winter  in,  the  more  part 
advised  to  depart  thence  also,  it  by 
any  means  they  might  attain  to  Phe- 
nice,  and  there  to  winter ;  which  is 
an  haven  of  Crete,  and  lieth  toward 
the  south-west  and  north-west  And 
when  tbe  soutli  wind  blew  softly, 
supposing  that  they  had  obtained 
their  purpose,  loosing  thence,  they 
sailed  dose  by  Crete.  But  not  long 
afler  there  arose  acainst  it  a  tem- 
pestuous windy  called  Euroclydon. 
And  when  the  ship  was  caught,  and 
could  not  bear  up  into  the  wind,  we 
let  her  drive,  and  running  under  a 
certain  island  which  is  call^  Clauda, 
we  had  much  work  to  come  by  the 
boat:  which  when  they  had  taken 
up,  they  used  helps,  undergirdling 
the  ship ;  and,  fearing  lest  they 
should  fall  into  the  Quicksands,  strake 
sail,  and  so  were  driven.  And  we 
being  exceedingly  tossed  with  a  tem- 
pest, the  next  day  thev  lightened  the 
ship ;  and  the  tHird  day  we  cast  out 
witn  our  own  hands  the  tackling  of 
the  ship.  And  when  neither  sun 
nor  stars  in  many  days  appeared,  and 
no  small  tempest  lay  on  us,  all  hope 
that  we  should  be  saved  was  then 
taken  away.  But  after  long  absti- 
nence, Paul  stood  forth  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  said.  Sirs,  ye  should  have 
hearkened  unto  me,  and  not  have 
loosed  from  Crete,  and  to  have  gained 
this  harm  and  loss.  And  now  I  ex- 
hort you  to  be  of  good  cheer :  for 
tiiere  shall  be  no  loss  of  any  man*s 
life  among  vou,  but  of  the  ship. '  For 
there  stooa  by  me  this  night  the 
angel  of  God,  whose  I  am,  and  whom 


I  serve,  saying,  Fear  not,  Paul ;  thou 
must  be  brought  before  Caesar :  and, 
lo»  God  hath  given  thee  all  them 
that  sail  with  thee.  Wherefore,  sin, 
be  of  good  cheer  :  for  I  believe  God, 
that  it  shall .  be  even  as  it  was  told 
me.  Howbeit  we  must  be  cast  upon 
a  certain  island.  But  when  tlie  four- 
teenth night  vras  come,  as  we  were 
driven  up  and  down  in  Adria,  about 
midnight  the  shipmen  deemed  that 
thev  drew  near  to  some  country: 
and  sounded,  and  found  it  twenty  fa- 
Uioms:  and  when  they  had  gone  a 
little  further,  they  sounded  again, 
and  found  it  fifteen  fitthoms.  Tlien 
fearing  lest  they  should  have  fallen 
upon  rocks,  they  cast  four  anchors 
out  of  the  stem,  and  wished  for  the 
day.  And  as  the  shipmen  were 
about  to  flee  out  of  the  ship,  when 
they  had  let  down  the  boat  into  tlie 
sea,  under  colour  as  though  they 
would  luive  cast  anchors  out  of  the 
foreship,  Paul  said  to  the  centurion 
and  to  the  soldiers.  Except  these 
abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved. 
Then  the  soldiers  cut  off  the  ropes 
of  the  boat,  and  let  her  ^1  off.  And 
while  the  day  was  coming  on,  Paul 
besoiieht  them  all  to  take  meat,  say- 
ing, Tliis  day  is  the  fourteenth  day 
that  ye  have  tarried  and  oontioued 
fasting,  liaving  taken  nothing.  Where- 
fore I  pray  you  to  take  some  meat : 
for  this  is  for  your  health:  for  there 
shall  not  an  hair  fall  from  the  head  of 
any  of  you.  And  when  be  had  thus 
spoken,  he  took  bread,  and  gave 
thanks  to  God  in  presence  of  thero 
all :  and  when  he  had  broken  it,  h^ 
began  to  eat.  Then  were  they  all 
of  good  cheer,  and  they  also  took 
some  meat  And  we  were  all  in  the 
ship  two  hundred  threescore  and  six- 
teen soub.  And  when  tbey  had  eaten 
enough,  they  lightened  the  ship,  ana 
cast  out  the  wheat  into  the  sea.  And 
when  it  was  day,  they  knew  not  the 
land ;  but  they  discovered  a  c®"!*^? 
creek  with  a  shore,  into  the  whjcn 
they  were  minded,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  thrust  in  the  ship.  And  when 
they  had  taken  up  the  anchors,  they 
committed  themselves  unto  the  seat 
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and  loosed  the  rudder  bands,  and 
hoisted  up  the  mainsail  to  the  wind, 
and  made  toward  shore.    And  fiUling 
into  a  place  where  two  seas  met,  they 
ran  the  ship  aground  ;  and  the  fore- 
part stuck  fiist,  and  remained  un- 
moveable,  but  the  hinder  part  was 
broken  with    the   violence   of  the 
waves.     And  tlie   soldiers'  counsel 
was  to  kill  the  prisoners,  lest  any  of 
them  should  swim  out,  and  escape. 
But  the  centurion,  willing  to  save 
Paul,  kept  them  from  their  purpose ; 
and  commanded    diat   they  which 
could  swim  should  cast  themselves 
first  into  the  sea,  and  get  to  land : 
and  the  rest,  some  on  boards,  and 
some  on  broken  pieces  of  the  ship. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  they 
escaped  all  safe  to  land.    And  when 
they  were  escaped,  then  they  knew 
that  the  island  was  called  Melita. 
And  the  baurbarous  people  shewed 
us  no  little  kindness :  for  they  kind- 
led a  fire,  and  received  us  every  one, 
because  of  the  present  rain,  and  be- 
cause of  the  cold.    And  when  Paul 
had  gathered  a  bundle  of  sticks,  and 
laid  them  on  the  fire,  there  came  a 
Tiper  out  of  the  heat,  and  fastened 
on  his  hand.    And  when  the  barba- 
rians saw  the  venomous  beast  hang 
on  his  hand,  they  said  among  them- 
sdves.  No  doubt  this  man  is  a  mur- 
derer, whom,   though  he  hath  es- 
caped the  sea,  yet  vengeance  suf- 
fereth  not  to  live.    And  he  shook  off 
the  beast  into  the  fire,  and  felt  no 
harm.     Howbeit  they  looked  when 
he  should  have  swollen,  or  Men 
down  dead  suddenly  :  but  after  they 
had  looked  a  great  while,  and  saw 
no  harm  come  to  him,  they  changed 
their  minds,  and  said  that  he  was  a 
god.   In  the  same  quarters  were  pos- 
sessions of  the  chief  man  of  the  island, 
whose  name  was  Publius ;  who  re- 
ceived us,  and  lodged  us  three  days 
courteously.    And  it  came  to  pass, 
that  the  fiither  of  Publius  lay  sick  of 
a  fever  and  of  a  bloody  flux:  to 
whom  Paul  entered  in,  and  prayed, 
and  laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  heal- 
ed him.    So  when  this  was  done, 
others  also^  which  had  diseases  in 


the  island,  came,  and  were  healed : 
who  also  honoured  us  with  many 
honours ;  and  when  we  departedf, 
they  laded  us  with  such  things  as 
were  necessary.  And  after  three 
months  we  departed  in  a  ship  of 
Alexandria,  which  had  wintered  in 
the  isle,  whose  sign  was  Castor  and 
Pollux.  And  landing  at  Syracuse, 
we  tarried  there  three  days.  And 
from  thence  we  fetched  a  compass, 
and  came  to  Rhegium:  and  after 
one  day  the  south  wind  blew,  and 
we  came  tlie  next  day  to  Puteoli : 
where  we  found  brethren,  and  were 
desired  to  tarry  with  them  seven 
days :  and  so  we  went  toward  Rome.' 
Epmund  Kean  (1788—1833),  son 
of  a  London  tailor,  went  to  sea  as  a 
cabin-boy.  Returning  penniless,  and 
finding  his  father  deao,  he  joined  a 
company  of  strolling  players ;  and 
happening  to  perform  once  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Drurv  (a  name  sin- 
gularly propitious  to  the  aspiring  son 
of  Thespis)  of  Eton,  that  gentleman 
is  said  to  have  taken  him  into  the 
school,  and  kept  him  there  three 
years,  until  he  could  read  Cicero's 
orations.  He  returned,  however,  to 
his  vagrant  life;  and  the  same  pa- 
tron luiving,  some  years  after,  wit- 
nessed his  performance  of  Richard 
III.  at  Exeter,  wrote  to  one  of  the 
committee  of  Drury  Lane,  to  request 
the  trial  of  him  on  the  London 
boards.  Upon  the  actor's  arrival  in 
town,  the  committee,  it  seems,  thought 
him  likely  to  prove  any  thing  but  a 
prop  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  their 
house :  small  in  stature,  witli  a  slight 
deformity  of  back,  and  limbs  possess- 
ing notning  approaching  to  sym- 
metry, together  with  a  voice  which, 
when  employed  in  ordinary  converse, 
had  a  vulgar  coarseness,  they  tried  to 
evade  the  agreement  which  bad  been 
predpitately  entered  into  by  Arnold 
with  Dr.  Drury.  Kean,  nowever, 
nothing  daunted,  proposed  to  come 
out  in  Shylock,  with  a  view  to  avoid, 
it  is  supposed,  the  ridicule  which 
the  committee  expected  would  be 
vented  upon  his  figure ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  January  14, 1814,  he  made 
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hiB  dHnU  before  one  of  the  thinnest 
houses  on  record.  The  papers  of  the 
next  day  spoke  more  than  favourably 
of  the  attempt ;  one  even  asserting 
'that  a  second  Garrick  had  come 
forth,  in  whom  was  an  animating 
aoul,  distinguishable  in  all  he  said 
and  did«*  Tlie  committee  then  al^ 
lowed  him  to  appear  as  Richard  III. ; 
and  Kean's  success  was  complete.  The 
whole  town  was  electrified  with  his 

Strformance,  the  hitherto  deserted 
rury  was  crowded  night  after  night 
to  suffocation,  and  the  committee 
knew  not  how  best  to  display,  on 
the  one  hand,  their  sorrow  for  their 
disparagement  of  the  man,  and  on 
the  other,  their  joy  at  the  certainty 
of  his  ability  to  fill  their  coffers. 
From  this  happy  moment,  until  his 
decease  in  his  tor^-sixth  year,  1898, 
no  one  oomparaDle  to  Rean  ap- 
peared, on  either  of  the  London 
stages,  in  the  two  characters  men* 
tioned,  or  in  Othello,  lago,  and  that 
whole  range  of  personification,  where- 
in the  dark  cunning  of  the  human 
heart,  with  its  reckless  disregard  of 
all  but  expediency,  is  required  to  be 
displayed.  For  the  Roman  charao- 
ters  of  Kemble  he  was  obviously  un- 
fit; but  he  had  the  versatility  of 
Oarrick,  and  often  appeared  to  great 
advantage  in  the  same  evening  both 
in  tragedy  and  farce*  In  fact,  he 
had  p&yed  harlequin  when  a  rover ; 
and  could  assume  any  part,  in  case 
of  emergency,  without  an  actual 
failure,  so  varied  were  his  powers. 

Ali  Pacha,  a  celebrated  Albanian 
(or  Epirote)  chief,  was  son  of  a  per- 
son of  Tepelin  (a  town  of  Albania, 
opposite  to  Otmnto,  in  Italy),  who 
had  possessed  considerable  power  in 
Turkey,  but  who  died  of  grief  on 
being  stripped  of  his  territories  by 
the  agas.  The  widowed  mother  of 
Ali>  being  a  woman  of  much  energy 
of  character,  induced  her  son  to  be- 
come the  leader  of  a  predatory  troop 
of  his  countrymen,  17tO;  and  with 
this  band  he  committed  so  many 
depredations,  that  the  adjacent  tribes 
took  up  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
and  the  inhabitanti  of  Qardiki,  in  a 


nocturnal  expedition,  carried  off*  his 
mother  and  sister  from  Tepelin,  and 
very  nearlv  surprised  himself.  The 
conduct  of  the  victors  to  their  un- 
fortunate captives  was  so  brutal,  that 
the  naturally  implacable  temper  of 
Ali  was  roused,  and  he  vowed  the 
extermination  of  the  whole  race  ;  an 
oath  which,  in  the  sequd,  he  almost 
literaUy  executed.  For  some  yean 
he  was  the  sport  of  various  fortune, 
and  at  one  time  was  reduced  to  great 
poverty:  fVom  this  he  was  relieved 
by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  chest 
of  buried  gold)  with  which  he  raised 
a  new  body  of  2000  men.  He  now 
assumed  great  authority,  and  (as  it  is 
said,  by  counterfeiting  a  finnan  of 
the  sultan)  announced  himself  pacha 
of  Yanina,  1788.  This  event  af- 
forded him  the  desired  opportunity 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  Su- 
liotes,  whom  he  treated  with  the 
most  horrible  barbari^.  At  length 
the  jealousy  of  the  Forte  vras  ex- 
cited, and  steps  were  taken  to  arrest 
his  progress ;  but  Alt '  had  now  at- 
tained despotic  rule,  and  for  several 
years,  with  a  singular  mixture  of 
policy,  craft,  and  courage,  set  the 
Ottoman  power  at  defiance.  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  his  authority  was 
exercised  vrith  all  the  rigour  of  the 
most  absolute  eastern  sway  ;  and  in* 
numerable  striking  acts  of  political 
ferocity  are  on  record,  in  proof  at 
once  of  the  cruelty  and  determina- 
tion of  his  character*  The  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  in  1821,  was  an 
event  of  which  he  was  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  avail  himself,  when 
his  fortunes,  which  had  previously 
betun  to  yield,  sank  under  the  pow- 
ertul  efforts  of  the  Porte;  and  he 
was  ultimately  surprised  like  a  tiger 
in  his  den,  by  the  craft  of  Hussein 
Pacha,  who  had  been  sent  to  demand 
his  head.  On  hearing  of  the  arrival 
of  Hussein^  and  suspecting  hii  in* 
tendon,  Ali  retired  to  a  castle  which 
he  had  built  on  an  abrupt  peninsula 
hitting  into  the  lake,  where  he  kept 
his  principal  treasures.  Here  he 
threatened  to  blow  himself  up,  unless 
he  received  Ae  emperor's  patdon. 
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This  ms  ftt  last  said  to  be  gnuited, 
and  AH  stureiidered.  But  be  was 
now  doomed  to  experience  the  same 
perfidj  wbieh  so  manj  others  had  ex* 
perienced  at  his  own  hands.  Hus- 
sein  Pacha»  who  had  gained  access  to 
this  castle  under  the  pretence  of  a 
compromise,  no  sooner  declared  his 
errand,  than  All  replied,  *  My  head 
ia  not  to  be  delirered  up  so  easily!* 
and  the  fierce  old  man  accompanied 
the  words  with  a  pistol-ball^  which 
broke  his  opponent's  thigh.  The 
selictaf  of  Kourshid  Pftcha,  irho  had 
now  followed  Hussein,  hereupon 
fired  at  and  mortally  wounded  the 
old  chief,  who»  notwithstanding,  shot 
two  more  of  his  opponents  dead  up- 
on the  spot,  and  then  fell,  crying  out 
to  one  of  his  attendants,  *  to  go  and 
kill  his  fitTourite  concubine,  lest  she 
should  become  the  property  of  his 
enemies.'  All's  head  was  cut  off  and 
sent  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was 
exhibited  on  the  gate  of  the  seraglio ; 
and  his  sons  shared  their  fiitber^s 
late.  This  occurred  1822,  All  being 
in  his  78d  year ;  and  the  province  of 
Albania  was  restored  to  the  Porte. 

Albania,  as  possessed  by  Ali,  ex- 
tended farther  southward  than  the 
Turkish  proyinoe,  properly  so  called  3 
indading  Arta,  Missolonghi,  and  the 
territory  down  to  the  gulf  of  Le- 
nanto,  or  Corinth^  It  was  there- 
fore that  curved  slip  of  land  running 
200  miles  along  the  south-east  of  the 
gulf  of  Venice,  from  Scutari  down  to 
Uie  Morea ;  then  turning  northwards, 
it  had  Rumelia,  separat^  from  it  by 
a  ridge  of  mountains,  as  its  eastern 
boundary  up  as  high  as  Servia  and 
Bosnia,  which  formed  its  northern 
limit  ;  then  turning  sharp  down 
again  to  the  south-west,  Turkish 
Dialmatia  ran  southwards  between  it 
and  the  Mediterranean  to  Scutari, 
which  completed  its  circuit.  Modem 
Greece  now  includes  the  southern 
portion  of  Ali*s  dominions,  as  high 
as  tHe  isle  of  Corfu.  The  north  of 
the  ancient  Epims  (the  country  of 
Pyrrh08\  and  the  south  of  the  more 
reo«nt  llfyrla,  occupied  what  Is  now 
Albania  propen  that  eonntfy  In 


which  the  Albanian  tongue  (a  mix- 
ture of  Celtic,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Italian)  is  alone  spoken,  but  never 
written.  The  Albanians  have  always 
been  of  a  warlike  character.  They 
were  the  soldiers  of  Pyrrhus,  one  of 
the  most  formidable  opponents  whom 
the  Romans  encountered ;  and  under 
Scanderbegf  they  arrested  for  a  ^hile 
the  tide  of  Turkish  conquest  At 
present,  urider  the  denomination  of 
Amaoots,  they  radk  among  the  flower 
of  the  Ottoman  army  ;  and  they  are 
found  as  mercenaries  in  all  parts  of 
Turkey,  and  in  the  Barbary  states. 
They  take  the  field  without  baggage 
or  tents,  and  are  far  more  active  than 
the  generality  of  the  Turkish  sol- 
diery, living  chiefly  on  vegetable 
food,  and  foUowing  the  profession  of 
arms  till  they  become  decrepit  They 
call  themselves  Skipitars,  and  their 
country  Skiperi;  and  it  is  singular 
that  the  three  men  who  have  attained 
the  greatest  eminence  under  the 
Turkish  sway,  in  modem  times,  have 
been  Albanians^ Ali  Pacha  1  Bairao- 
ter,  whose  successful  rebeDion  placed 
the  late  sultan  Mahmud  on  his 
throne;  and  Mehemet  Ali,  nacha 
of  Egypt,  who  nearly  etpelled  him 
from  it.    Though  an  Albanian,  Ali 

firided    himself  on  having  Romaic 
the    modern  Greek)  the  language 
of  his  court. 

PrIKC«     ALBXAlfDia     YpSlLANtl 

(1792—1828)  was  the  Son  of  the 
hospodar  of  Walachia.  His  father, 
of  an  old  Greek  Fanariot  family, 
succeeded  as  hospodar,  1802;  but 
being,  in  three  years  after  his  instal- 
lation, commanded  by  the  grand 
seignior,  his  sitzerain,  to  repair  to 
Constantinople*  and  suspecting  that 
compliance  with  the  mandate  would 
cost  him  his  life,  he  retired  into 
Russia  with  his  fattily  and  followers. 
There  his  son  Alexander,  adopting 
the  military  profession,  entered  the 
Russian  army,  and  in  several  battles 
against  the  French  obtained  consider- 
able reputation.  He  was  a  captain 
of  hussars,  when  a  ball,  at  the  con- 
flict of  Dresden,  carried  airajr  his 
rigiii  hand ;  and  he  ir*8  at  length 
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made  a  major-general,  and  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  emperor.  In  1820  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
confederates,  denominated  collec- 
tively '  the  Hetaireia,'  whose  resolve 
was  to  liberate  Greece,  the  country 
of  his  ancestors,  from  die  slavery  of 
the  Moslinis  ;  and  on  account  of 
his  talents  and  success  as  a  soldier, 
but  especially  for  his  distinguished 
birth,  ne  was  fixed  on  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  'stratocracy,'  as  a  compe- 
tent person  to  commence  the  revo- 
lution in  Walachia  and  Moldavia. 
He  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
the  ptimum  mobile  of  Greek  emanci- 
pation, though  the  proximate  cause 
(the  direct  result  of  his  emeute)  was 
the  sacrifice  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment of  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek 
church,  alluded  to  in  the  Greek  his- 
tory, 1821.  The  first  reports,  in- 
deed, of  Ypsilanti's  insurrection,  ap- 
peared of  too  little  consequence  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Porte. 
The  example  of  a  few  villages  de- 
stroyed by  fire  and  massacre,  and  of 
the  heads  of  a  few  hundreds  of  the 
captured  rebek  exhibited  over  the 
gates  of  the  seraglio,  would,  it  was 
expected,  be  sufficient  to  restore 
quiet  in  Walachia;  but  when  even 
the  Russian  boyars  had  stated  their 
fears  of  a  general  rise,  to  the  divan, 
the  Porte  thought  more  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  called  upon  the  Greek  pa- 
triarch, who  then  always  resided  at 
Constantinople,  to  pronounce  an 
anathema  against  the  prince  and  his 
associates.  The  alarm  was  soon  in- 
creased in  tlie  capital,  when  it  was 
heard  tlmt  portions  of  the  Morea 
were  in  arms,  the  chiefs  of  that  part 
of  Greece  having  formed  themselves 
into  '  the  senate  of  Calamata:'  Can- 
dia,  at  the  same  juncture,  refused 
the  annual  tribute ;  while  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  were  fitting  out 
fleets  in  the  cause  of  independence. 
Both  the  government  and  populace 
of  Constantinople  soon  exhibited 
the  most  violent  exasperation  at  the 
intelligence ;  many  Greeks  were 
seized  and  executed ;  and  all  of  that 
nation  viho  had  the  means  of  escape, 
hastened  from  a  city  where  they  an* 


ticipated  nothing  but  insult,  torture, 
and  death,  the  moment  that  either 
victoiy  or  defeat  should  rouse  in 
Mohammedan  bosoms,  exultation  in 
the  one  case,  or  revenge  in  the  other. 
The  grand  vizir,and  many  of  the  agents 
of  government  were  displaced ;  and  as 
the  naval  power  of  tlie  Greeks  threat- 
ened to  interrupt  the  communica- 
tions of  the  capital  with  the  pro- 
vinces, the  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  make  the  supply  of  com  insecure, 
orders  were  issued  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  erain  from  the  Darda- 
nelles. As  tnis  measure  seriously 
affected  the  interests  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Odessa,  whose  principal 
traffic  was  thus  suspended,  baron 
Strogonov,  the  Russian  ambassador, 
protested  against  it,  as  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  of  commerce  be- 
tween his  court  and  the  Porte.  His 
remonstrance,  however,  was  disre- 
garded, and  one  more  powerful 
(thoueh  the  Turks*  natural)  enemy, 
was  thus  raised  against  the  sultan, 
who,  in  divan,  commanded  fresh  exe- 
cutions of  the  Greeks,  whereby  he  at 
once  produced  the  bsue  He  was 
labounng  to  avert  Considering  the 
insurgent  people  would  be  stunned 
and  utterly  incapacitated  by  the 
death  of  tneir  patriarch,  the  divan 
caused  that  venerable  prelate  to  be 
seized  in  his  palace,  and  hung  in  a 
public  part  of  Constantinople  on 
Easter-day  ;  many  of  the  Greek 
churches  were  razed  to  the  ground  ; 
and,  as  usually  happens  in  '  Istambul* 
in  times  of  general  anxiety,  the  bi- 
gotry of  the  populace  led  to  excesses 
not  less  atrocious  than  those  com- 
mitted by  the  government. 

But  to  return  to  Ypsilanti,  on 
whom  even  the  Russians,  as  we  have 
said,  began  to  look  coldly.  The 
emperor  Alexander,  when  the  prince 
had  crossed  the  Pruth  with  a  few  at- 
tendants, and  on  Feb.  2d,  1821,  at 
Jassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  under 
the  very  eyesof  thehospodar  Michael 
Suzzo,  had  issued  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing *  that  Greece  that  day  had 
kindled  the  torch  of  freedom,  and 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny,' 
caused  his  name  to  be  struck  from 
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the  rolls  of  the  MnsooTite  army. 
The  prince,  however,  crippled  as  he 
instantly  became  by  the  desertion  of 
several  respectable  Russians  from  the 
cause,  resolved  to  proceed;  but  be 
was  constantly  defeated  in  the  futile 
opposition  he  made  to  the  Turks  in 
the  two  provinces.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  choice  of  the  Hetaireia 
might  have  fallen  on  a  more  efficient 
leader.  The  prince  displayed,  to  a  pre- 
posterous degree,  a  pride  and  biuteur 
that  disgusted  his  partisans,  as  die  fol- 
lowing statement  will  show.  Instead 
oi|kingling  with  the  troops,  as  a  con- 
descending general,  he  ever  kept  him- 
self strictly  apart  from  them ;  and 
to  so  high  a  pitch  did  he  carry  his 
notions  of  superiority  and  exclusive 
rank,  that,  whenever  stationed  for 
any  time  at  a  particular  spot,  he  used 
to  cause  to  be  marked  out  a  precise 
point,  designated  by  h^aself  *  the  sa- 
cred way,*  beyond  wHich  no  one  but 
his  own  important  person  and  those 
of  his  brothers,  were  allowed  to  pass. 
So  ridiculous  a  pride  could  not  fail 
of  being  attended  with  disadvantage- 
ous consequences  to  the  cause  in 
which  he  had  embarked ;  and  when 
he  had  lost  the  battle  of  Dragachan, 
through  the  lukewarmness  of  his  ad- 
herents, he  threw  up  his  command. 
Upon  crossing  the  frontier  soon  after, 
he  was  arrested  by  the  Austrians  in 
Transylvania,  at  tne  suggestion  pro- 
bably of  Russia,  and  conveyed  a  state- 
prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  Mungatsch 
in  Hungary,  but  was  subseauently 
removed  into  Bohemia;  and,  after 
some  years'  incarceration,  he  was 
liberated  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas,  and  died  at  Vien- 
na, in  his  d6th  year,  18*28. 

Ypsilanti,  it  has  been  thus  shown, 
did  little  more  than  kindle  the  torch 
of  war.  The  cruel  massacre  of  the 
Greek  patriarch,  and  the  insult  in- 
tended by  the  Moslims  to  Chris- 
tianity, when  they  fixed  on  Easter 
Sunday  for  the  deed,  were  the  real 
acts  that  roused  the  slaves  of  four 
centuries  to  a  sense  of  their  degrada- 
tion, and  to  vengeance ;  and  the 
cause  becoming  at  once  a  religious 


one — the  old  contest  between  be- 
liever and  infidel— fierce  indeed  was 
the  struggle,  though  glorious  the  re- 
sult 

Letitia  Eliza  Landon  (1802— 
1888),  better  known  by  her  initials 
of  L.  E.  L.,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
London  army«agent,  and  was  bom  at 
Chelsea.  When  about  eighteen,  she 
wrote  for  the  '  Literary  Gazette*  a 
series  of  poetical  pieces,  which  she 
signed  L.  £.  L. ;  and  these  tasteful 
and  talented  productions— mostly  of 
the  plaintive  and  'farewel'  kind- 
brought  her  into  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Hemans,  and  other  female  as- 
pirants after  literary  feme.  She  for 
many  subseauent  years  contributed 
larsely  to  that  class  of  periodicals 
styled,  and,  we  feel  inclined  to  think, 
properly  so,  *  annuals ;'  since,  from 
their  patch-work  and  unconnected 
contrivance,  they  are  little  likely  to 
be  peremtialt.  In  June,  1838,  Miss 
Landon  married  Mr.  George  Mac- 
lean, who  had  been  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  Sierra  Leone  colony,  whi- 
ther she  instantly  departed  with  her 
husband ;  but  the  painful  intelligence 
arrived  in  England  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  that  she  had  suddenly 
died  at  the  colony,  October  15th, 
from  the  effects  of  an  over-dose  of 
pnissic  add,  taken  to  allay  spasmodic 
pains  of  the  stomach. 

John  ABsaMiTiiT  (1764—1881), 
a  distinguished  English  surgeon,  bom 
in  Irolimd,  who,  by  his  work  on  the 
*  Constitutional  Origin  and  Treat- 
ment of  Local  Diseases,'  established 
the  important  principle,  that  local 
flections  are  the  result  of  constitu- 
tional derangement, — not  primary  and 
independent  maladies,— and  that  they 
are  to  be  cured  by  remedies  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  salutaiy  impression 
on  the  general  frame, — not  by  topical 
dressing,  nor  by  any  mere  manipula^ 
tion  ot  surgery.  Surgery,  upon  the 
admission  of  this  hypothesis,  rose 
from  the  rank  of  an  art  to  that  of  a 
science.  As  Abemethy  affirmed  that 
the  digestive  organs  are  always  either 
the  cause  of  local  disease,  or  sympa- 
thue  deeply  therewitb»  by  being  on- 
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gtofdljr  or  eoosequently  daranged,  his 
attention  was  over  directed  to  them  ; 
and  however  his '  blue  pill'  may  have 
become  a  source  of  merriment,  and 
even  derision,  from  his  laughable 
pertinacity  in  enjoining  its  use  upon 
the  first  sight  of  his  patient,  he  is  al* 
lowed  to  luve  conferred,  by  the  esta* 
blishment  of  his  doctrine,  most  va^ 
luable  benefits  on  the  community. 
Again,  the  same  philoiophical  view 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
human  frame,  which  enabled  this 
sensible  physiologist  so  greatly  to 
improve  the  theory  and  practice  of 
8urger)%  suggested,  and  at  the  same 
time  armed  him  with  the  courage  to 
perform^  two  operations,  bolder  than 
any  that  had  ever  before  been  achieved, 
and  the  repetition  of  which  has  since 
been  attended  with  splendid  success 
— ^namely,  the  tying  of  the  carotid 
and  external  iliac  arteries.  The  an<* 
nouncement  of  the  performance  of 
these  first-rate  operations,  at  once 
established  Abemethy's  reputation  as 
a  surseon,  and  increased  the  credit  of 
the  English  school  throughout  £u» 
rope. 

As  a  lecturer,  Mr.  Abernethy  was 
particularly  luippy  in  being  able  to 
communicate,  in  the  clearest  language 
and  liveliest  manner,  what  he  had  to 
say  to  his  pupils ;  and  indeed  it  was 
commonly  impossible  to  mistake  hb 
meaninff.  In  his  private  and  do- 
mestic character,  he  was  a  most  up- 
right, amiable,  cheerful  person — hign- 
ly  honourable  in  all  transactions,  and 
incapable  of  duplicity,  meannos,  ar- 
tifice, or  servility.  In  his  &mily  cir- 
cle he  was  a  very  delightful  man — a 
good  husband,  a  kind  and  judicious 
mther.  To  his  patients  he  was  often, 
notwithstanding,  rough  ;  but  this  was 
mainly  when  he  was  teased,  and  his 
time  had  been  taken  up  with  lengthen- 
ed details  of  their  sufferings  by  appli- 
cants for  his  advice.  He  was  most  im- 
partial in  his  attention  to  those  so 
consulting  him  at  his  house— for  he 
duefiy  a^ed  as  what  is  termed  *  a 
oewisiutincr  snrgeon  f  and  even  when 
a  royal  duke,  on  one  occasion,  ex- 
pressed  a  great  dislike  to  wait  until  a 


roora^ful  of  patients  had  been  exa- 
mincMi,  the  pathologist  delayed  him 
until  bis  proper  turn. 

Temperance  in  diet  was  one-hslf 
the  remedy  proposed  by  thb  cele- 
brated man  to  one^ialf  of  those  who 
came  for  his  advice ;  and  the  follow- 
ing is  his  own  statement  in  allusion 
to  a  judicious  low  diet.  *  I  oould  re- 
late many  instances  of  persons  who 
were  muoi  emaciated,  scmae  of  them 
of  considerable  stature,  becoming 
muscular  and  even  fitt  npon  four 
ounces  of  the  most  nonrisbing  and 
easily  digestible  food,  taken  three 
times  a  day.  A  quaker,  one  of  my 
patients,  oive  me  the  following  ac- 
count of  nb  own  proceeding  with 
respect  to  diet  '  Wnen  thou  toldest 
me  (said  he)  to  weigh  my  food,  I 
did  not  tell  thee  that  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  weighing  myself,  and  that  I 
had  lost  14  pogbcb'  weight  per  month, 
for  many  months  before  I  saw  thee. 
By  following  thy  advice^  however,  I 
have  got  rid  of  what  thou  didst  con- 
sider a  very  formidable  XocsX  malady } 
and,  upon  thv  allowance  of  food,  1 
have  regained  my  fiesh,  and  feel  ss 
competent  to  exertion  as  formerly, 
though  I  am  not  indeed  ao  &t  as  I 
used  to  be.  I  own  to  thee^  that  as  I 
got  better,  I  thou^t  thy  sdlowance 
very  scanty,  and  beinfl  stronsly  tempt- 
ed to  take  more  food,  I  did  so  \  but, 
as  I  continued  the  practice  of  weigh- 
ing myself,  I  found  that  I  i^larly 
lost  weiffht  upon  an  increased  Quan- 
tity of  food— wherefore  I  gladly  re- 
turned to  that  amount  which  thou 
hadst  prescribed,  and  find  mys^u 
monthly  increasing  in  heaviness.'  The 
great  example,  however,  that  Aber- 
nethy deliffhted  to  quote  and  en- 
force was  that  of  Comaro^  who  (#^ 
vol.  ii.,p.66),  by  his  measured  absti- 
nence, enabled  nb  frame,  emaciated 
by  early  intemperance  of  every  de- 
scription, to  regain  a  degree  of 
strength,  that  produced  a  continued 
flow  of  good  spirits,  and  an  en- 
durance until  a  century  old.  'I^e 
world  eats  and  drinks  two-thirds  too 
much  at  all  times',  was  hb  frequent 
observation;  and  he  10  oftoo  talked 
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awfiilly  of  the  putefiu:tive  and  acet* 
oiu  fermentations  that  result  from 
o^erloadtog  the  stomach,  producing 
terrible  commotions  therein.  We 
have  said  that  he  was  occasionally 
rough  to  his  patients ;  and  we  will 
endeavour  to  show,  by  a  few  ex« 
amples,  how  far  his  conduct  in  that 
way  was  provoked,  and  to  a  certain 
d^ree,  therefore,  venial.  The  state* 
ments  are  all  authentic. 

A  noble  personage,  a  long  time  oc- 
cupying a  post  of  great  responsibility 
in  Ireland,  had  been  waiung  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Aberneth/s  ante- 
room, when,  seeing  those  who  had 
arrived  before  him  successively  called 
in,  he  became  impatient,  and  sent  in 
his  card.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
the  wu)ve:  he  despatched  a  second 
card,  another,  another,  and  another— 
and  still  he  mined  no  answer.  At 
length  came  bis  tem  for  admission  j 
and,  full  of  positive  choler,  he  asked, 
with  a  degree  of  asperity  that  would 
have  put  ordinary  men  off  their 
guard,  why  he  had  been  so  long  kept 
waiting!— 'Whew I'  responded Aber- 
nethy,  without  hesitation,  *  simply 
because  you  didn't  come  sooner. 
And,  if  your  lordship  will  sit  down, 
I  will  hew  what  you  hftve  to  say.' 
But  before  we  proceed  to  a  second  il- 
lustration, we  will  attempt  to  gi?e  a 
slight  picture,  so  far  as  description 
will  serve,  of  one  whom,  knowing 
his  private  virtues  long  and  well,  we 
were  compelled,  notwithstanding  a 
pettishness  generated  by  his  daily 
faaiass,  to  admire  and  esteem.  Let 
the  reader  imagine  an  elderly,  sleek, 
and  venerable-looking  man,  approach- 
ing seventy  years  of  age,  rather  (as 
novel-writers  say)  below  than  above 
the  middle  height,  somewhat  inclined 
to  corpulency,  and  upright  in  his  car- 
riage withal,  with  his  nair  most  primly 
powdered,  and  nicely  curled  round 
his  brow  and  temples  :  let  him  ima- 
gine such  a  person  habited  in  sober 
black,  his  feet  thrust  carelessly  into 
a  pair  of  slippers,  and  his  han(b  into 
the  pockets  of  his  *  peculiars,'— and 
be  has  then,  as  fiir  as  he  can  do  with- 
out the  lineaments  of  his  face  from 


the  limner,  *  the  glorious  John'  of  the 
profession  before  his  eyes.  We  will 
now  give  a  colloquy  which  occurred 
between  the  pathologist  and  one  of 
our  friends;  its  chvacteristic  and 
useful  nature  being  the  best  excuse 
for  its  Insertion.  Hitving  entered 
Mr.  Abemeth/s  room,  our  friend 
opened  the  proceedings.  '  I  wkh 
you  to  ascertain  (said  he)  what  is 
the  matter  with  my  eye,  sir.  It  la 
very  painful,  and  I  am  afraid  there 
is  some  great  mischief  going  on-—' 
'  Which  I  can't  see,'  interrupt^  Aber- 
nethy,  at  the  same  time  placing  his 
patient  before  the  window,  and  look- 
mg  closely  at  the  eye.  *  But—'  con- 
tinued our  friend—-'  Which  I  can't 
see,'  again  said,  or  rather  miw,  the 
professor.  '  Perhaps  not,  sir,  put—' 
'  Now  don't  bother  I'  ejaculated  the 
other,  *  but  sit  down,  and  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it.'  Our  friend  sat  down 
aoeordingly,  while  Mr.  Abemethy, 
standing  with  his  hack  against  the 
table,  thus  began . 

'  I  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  Qon« 
sultioff  me,  you  wish  to  know  what  I 
shoula  do  for  myself,  were  I  in  a 

Sredicitment  similar  to  your  own. 
fow,  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
thatyott  are  in  any  particular  predi- 
cament; and  the  terrible  mischief 
which  you  apprehend,  depends,  I 
take  it,  altogether  uoon  the  stomach. 
Mind— at  present,  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  thing 
eke  the  matter  with  you.'  Here 
our  friend  was  about  to  disclose  sun- 
dry dreadful  makidies  with  which  he 
thought  himself  affected  ;  but  he  was 
interrupted  with  *Diddle-dum,  did- 
dle-dum,  diddl&Kium  dee  I'  uttered 
or  half  sung  in  the  same  smooth 
tone  as  the  previous  part  of  the  ad- 
dress—and he  was  silenced.  *  Now, 
your  stomach  being  out  of  order,'  con- 
tinued Abemethy,  'it  is  my  duty  to 
explain  to  you  how  to  put  it  to 
rights  a^n  ;  and  I  shall  give  you  an 
illustration  of  my  position  —  for  I 
like  to  tell  what  I  .have  to  say,  m  a 
manner  that  people  will  remember. 
The  kitchen,  that  is,  your  stomach, 
being  ont  of  OTdei>  tho  &X^  (poia^ 
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ing  to  the  head)  cannot  be  right; 
and  egad !  every  room  in  the  honse 
becomes  affected.  Repair  the  in- 
jury in  the  kitchen — remedy  the  eyil 
there — (now  dotCt  bother)  —  and  all 
will  be  right.  This  you  must  do  by 
diet.  If  you  put  improper  food  into 
your  stomachy  you  play  the  very 
deuce  with  it,  and  with  the  whole 
machine  besides.  Vegetable  matter, 
in  your  case,  ferments,  and  becomes 
gaseous ;  while  animal  substances,  in 
the  queer  condition  of  your  digestive 
organs,  are  chaneed  into  a  putrid, 
abominable,  and  acrid  stimulus. 
{DofCt  hothevt  again,)  You  are  going 
to  ask,  <  What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
my  eye  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Anatomy 
teaches  us  that  the  outer  skin  is  only 
a  continuation  of  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  stomach ;  and  your 
own  observation  will  inform  you, 
that  the  delicate  linings  of  the  mouth, 
throat,  nose,  and  eyes,  are  nothing 
more.  Now,  some  people  acquire 
preposterous  noses,  others  blotches 
on  the  face  and  different  parts  of  the 
body,  others  inflammation  of  the 
e}'es— all  arising  from  irritation  of 
the  skin  of  tlie  stomach.  People 
laugh  at  me  for  talking  so  much 
about  the  stomach.  I  sometimes 
tell  what  I  have  told  you  to  forty 
people  in  a  momine ;  and  some  won't 
listen  to  me--and  so  we  quarrel, 
and  they  go  and  abuse  me  all  over 
the  town.  But  yesterday  I  told  a 
motlier,  who  brought  her  girl  to  me, 
thoroughly  pulled  down  in  constitu- 
tion by  the  dosing  of  some  quack^ 
because  forsooth  the  child  had  com- 
plained of  a  pain  in  her  1^,  which 
had  been  treated  as  the  result  of  a 
redundancy  of  oil  in  the  knee-joint, 
that  she  had  nothing  now  to  do  but 
to  begin  with  roast-beef  and  plum- 
pudding— and  she  went  away  so  in- 
censed, that  I  dare  say  I  shall  hear  of 
it  again.  But  the  truth  must  be 
told— even  if  people  wiU  consult  me, 
when  they  have  been  half  killed  else^ 
where.  1  can*t  help  it—they  come  to 
me  for  m^  advice,  and  I  give  it  them 
if  they  will  take  it.  I  can't  do  any 
more.    Well,  sir,  now  as  to  the  ques- 


tion of  diet.  Don*t  believe  what 
some  say,  that  when  a  lady  of  rank 
asked  me  once,  as  pretty  many  ladies 
do,  whether  she  might  eat  this  or 
that,  I  *  brutally*  told  her,  '  My  lady, 
you  mustn't  think  of  eating  the  poker 
and  ton^  for  they  are  rather  hard 
of  digestion,  nor  would  I  recommend 
the  bellows,  since  you  might  find 
them  somewhat  windy,' — no,  sir,  I 
haven't  even  wit  enough  for  that ; 
but  I  confess  I  have  now  and  then 
recommended  for  the  nonce  a  good 
dinner,  where  my  patient  has  been 
wrongly  on  the  starving  system.  But 
for  you,  I  must  refer  you  to  my  hook 
(here  the  professor  smiled,  and  con- 
tinued smiling  as  he  proceeded); 
there  are  only  about  a  dozen  pages 
— and  you  will  find,  beginning  at 
page  73,  all  that  it  is  necessary  for 
you  to  know.  I  am  called  *  Doctor 
My-Book,'  and  satirized  all  over  En(^ 
land  by  that  name ;  but  who  woukl 
sit  and  listen  to  a  lecture  of  even 
twelve  pages,  or  remember  one-half 
of  it  when  it  was  done?  So  I  have 
reduced  my  directions  into  writing ; 
and  there  they  are  for  any  body  to 
follow,  if  they  please.  Having  set- 
tled the  question  of  diet,  we  no^ 
come  to  medicine.  It  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  province  of  a  medicaHnan, 
to  sooth. and  assist  nature,  not  to 
force  her.  Now,  the  only  medicine 
I  should  advise  you  to  take,  is  a  dose 
of  a  slight  aperient  every  morning 
the  first  thing.  I  wont  stipulate  for 
the  dose,  as  that  must  be  regulated 
by  circumstances;  but  you  nuui  take 
«oift^— for  without  it,  egad,  your  sto- 
mach will  nevAr  be  right.  People 
go  to  Harrogate,  and  Buxton,  and 
Bath,  and  the  deuce  knows  where,  to 
drink  the  waters;  and  they  return 
full  of  admiration  at  their  surprising 
efficacy.  Now  these  waten  contain 
next  to  nothing  of  purgative  medi- 
cine ;  but  they  are  taken  readily, 
regularly,  and  m  such  quantities  as 
to  produce  the  desired  effect  You 
must  persevere  in  this  plan,  sir,  un- 
til you  experience  relief,  whidiyou 
certainly  will  do.'  And  thus  ended 
a  colloquy  wherein  is  inio(^ed  mu^ 
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good  sense*  useful  advice,  and  whim- 
sicality. A  third  example  was  in  a 
lady's— a  loquacious  lady's  case ;  and 
she  could  not  be  silenced  by  the  pa- 
thologist, until  he  had  resorted  to 
the  following  expedient.  '  Put  out 
your  tongue,  madam/  said  he.  The 
lady  comolied.  '  Now  keep  it  there/ 
continueci  he,  sternly,  '  until  /  haye 
done  talking.'  A  fourth  conference 
was  also  with  a  lady.  She  brou^t 
her  little  girl,  fat  and  blooming— in- 
deed, egregioiisly  fat-^and  drowned 
Mr.  Abemethy's  voice  by  her  de- 
scription of  the  s3rmptoms  of  a  liver 
affection  which  slie  considered  the 
cause  of  her  child's  bloated  state. 
'  Give  me  my  fee,  ma'am,*  roared  out 
the  professor ;  and  upon  her  putting 
a  pound  and  a  shilling  upon  the  ta- 
ble, he  took  up  the  shilling,  and 
placing  it  in  her  hand  again,  said  in 
a  most  solemn  voice — '  Madam,  with 
that  buy  a  skipping-rope  for  your 
daughter,  and  let  her  eat  just  half 
what  she  has  been  accustomed  to  do ;' 
at  the  same  time  rinsing  the  bell 
for  his  servant  to  show  her  out.  The 
last  instance  of  his  bruiqtierie  that 
we  need  quote,  was  still  more  cha- 
racteristic of  the  man.  He  kept  his 
pills  in  a  bag,  and  used  to  dole  them 
out  to  his  patients ;  and  on  once  do- 
ing so  to  a  lady  of  title  (she  was  the 
youthful  wife  of  an  earl),  she  de- 
clared '  they  would  make  her  sick, — 
and  she  never  could  take  a  pill.'  '  Not 
take  a  pill !'  was  the  surprised  excla- 
mation of  the  pathologist  J '  why,  what 
z.fool  yowt  ladyship  must  be!'  It 
may  be  as  well  to  say  that  the  count- 
ess, who  had  heard  of  his  peculiari- 
ties, took  no  offence  at  so  ungallant  a 
reply.  Mr.  Abernethy  di^,  aged 
66,  1831. 

Tlie  aspects  and  prospects  of  sur- 
gery, from  the  da}'s  wherein  Mr. 
Abernethy  gave  the  science  its  first 
modem  spur,  have  been  highly  cheer- 
ing boUi  to  the  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine, and  to  the  general  philanthro- 
pist. Hitherto  the  former  had  been 
too  often  ignorantly  undermining  the 
frame,  by  too  exclusive  an  attention 
to  local  remedies;  while  the  latter 
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bad  the  painful  task  of  seeing  his 
fellow-creatures  groaning  under  a 
mass  of  desperate  ailments,  such  as 
the  cancer  and  the  stone,  which  no- 
thing but  the  energetic  application  of 
the  Knife,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
the  patient's  life,  could  remove.  But 
by  closely  combining  sureery  with 
the  study  of  nature  and  physiology, 
a  number  of  preventing  and  prophy- 
lactic minor  operations  (nay,  what 
may  be  called  no  operations  at  all) 
have  caused  a  host  of  desperate  trials 
of  the  vital  powers  of  tne  body  to 
become  wholly  needless. 

AsTLET  Paston  CooPEa  (1768 — 
1841),  son  of  a  divine,  was  bom  at 
BrooK,  Norfolk,  and  after  an  educa- 
tion under  his  father,  was  appren- 
ticed at  fifteen  to  an  apothecary  at 
Yarmouth.  Under  Mr.  Clive,  the 
eminent  London  surgeon,  he  entered 
the  surgical  profession ;  and  his  at^ 
tachment  to  and  labours  in  the  dis- 
secting-room, marked  him  for  a  zea- 
lous practitioner.  A  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  principles  and  practice 
of  surgery,  which  he  delivered  at 
Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's  hospitals, 
brought  him  into  general  notice ;  and 
so  devoted  did  he  become  to  this 
branch  of  duty,  that,  on  the  very 
evening  of  his  marriage,  he  descanted 
publicly  to  some  anatomical  pupils, 
without  naming  to  them  his  Bene- 
dictine change.  He  commenced 
practice  on  his  own  account,  1792, 
and  from  that  period,  till  1815,  rose 
gradually  in  public  estimation,  until 
hb  fees  far  exceeded  in  amount  those 
of  any  other  member  of  his  profes- 
sion—averaging annually  20,000/.  In 
1821  he  was  made  a  baronet  by 
George  IV.,  sergeantHSurgeon,  and 
surgeon  to  the  king;  while  Oxford 
^ve  him  the  decree  of  doctor  of 
civil  law.  But  this  accumulation  of 
honours  and  fortune  by  no  means 
led  to  a  relaxation  of  Sir  Astle/s 
practice,  or  physiological  studies; 
and  he  has  given  to  the  world  the 
result  of  his  anatomical  labours  in 
some  most  elaborate  and  finely-illus- 
trated works.  Sir  Astley  died  at  his 
seat  near  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts, 
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aged  78,  1841,  having  honourably 
accumulated  half  a  million  of  money. 
Sir  Sidney  Smito  0764—1840), 
son  of  a  captain  in  Ute  army,  was 
born  in  Kent,  and  educated  under 
Dr.  Knox,  at  Tunbridge  school,  from 
eight  to  fourteen.  In  1780  he  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  Heutenant,  was 
so  early  as  1786  a  commander,  and 
in  1788  obtained  post  rank  and  the 
command  of  the  Nemesis  of  twenty- 
eight  guns.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  American  war,  he  entered  first 
the  Swedish,  and  then  the  Turkish 
service ;  but  hearing  that  Lord  Hood 
had  got  possession  of  Toulon,  he 
liastened  thither,  and  offered  his  ser- 
vices, which  were  accepted ;  and  on 
the  evacuation  of  that  city,  he  was 
deputed  to  destroy  the  French  dock- 
yard and  arsenal.  He  succeeded  in 
firine  ten  ships  of  the  line,  the  ar- 
senal, and  the  mast-house.  In  a 
gallant  attempt,  1796,  to  cut  out  a 
ship  at  Havre,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French,  and  detained  two 
years  at  Toulon  ;  when,  through  the 
aid  of  a  French  officer,  M.  Philip- 
peauz,  he  escaped  in  an  open  boat  to 
England.  He  was  instantly  sent  to 
the  Mediterranean,  where,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1799,  he  was  appointed  to  direct 
the  blockade  of  Alexandria.  On  Uie 
15th  of  that  month  he  proceeded  to 
St.  Jean  d'Acre,  then  besieged  by 
the  French ;  and  by  his  astonishing 
exertions,  he  preserved  the  place, 
though  not  without  an  enormous 
loss  of  lives.  The  siege  was  raised 
on  the  20th  of  May  $  and  Sir  Sidney 
shortly  afterwards  received  a  splendid 
sabre  and  aigrette  from  the  grand 
seignior,  and  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  for  his  services. 
In  1801  he  co-operated,  at  the  head 
of  a  party  of  seamen,  with  the  army 
sent  out  to  Egypt  under  Abercrom- 
by ;  and  in  tlie  battle  which  proved 
fatal  to  that  eminent  commander,  he 
received  a  wound.  At  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  he  received  a  valuable 
sword,  with  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
from  the  corporation  of  London ; 
and  at  the  general  election,  1602,  he 
was  returned  for  Rochester.    During 
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the  short  time  be  remained  in  paiv 
liamenty  he  spoke  on  various  occa- 
sions. As  soon  as  the  French  war 
broke  out,  he  offered  his  services, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  Antelope, 
of  fifty  guns,  with  the  command  of  a 
flying  squadron  ;  and  in  1804^  he  was 
made  a  colonel  of  marines.  In  1805 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue ;  and  in  1806,  he 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Pom- 
pey,  of  eighty  gims,  in  which  be  pro- 
ceeded to  the  M editerranean .  When 
sir  Sidney  reached  that  station,  Lord 
CoUingwood  gave  him  the  command 
of  a  small  squiulron,  intended  to  harass 
the  French  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
which  they  had  recently  conquered. 
With  this  force  he  obli^  the  island 
of  Capri  to  surrender.  In  1807  he 
was  appointed  to  remove  the  Portu- 
guese royal  family  to  Brazil ;  and 
during  the  same  year  he  distinffuished 
himself  under  admiral  Duckworth 
against  the  Turks,  in  the  Dardanelles. 
In  1809  he  commanded  a  squadron 
on  the  South  American  station,  a 
detachment  of  whicli,  under  captain 
Yeo,  expelled  the  French  from  Cay- 
enne. On  the  1  Ith  of  October,  1809, 
he  married  the  widow  of  sir  George 
Rumbold.  In  1812,  he  was  appoint- 
ed second  in  command  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fleet ;  and  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  with  France,  1814, 
after  remaining  a  short  time  in  Eng- 
land, he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Paris,  graduating  in  1821  a  full  ad* 
miral.  He  died,  much  respected,  at 
Paris,  aged  76,  1840,  ana  was  in- 
terred in  the  cemetery  of  Pfere  la 
Chaise,  by  bishop  Luscombe.  Some 
circumstances  which  broueht  sir  Sid- 
ney into  connexion  with  '  toe  delicate 
investigation,*  as  it  was  styled,  or,  in 
otlier  words,  the  inquiry  whidi  was 
set  on  foot  into  the  moral  conduct 
of  the  princess  of  Wales,  1809,  are 
said  to  have  occasioned  the  gallant 
sailor^s  subsequent  preference  of  a 
foreign  residence;  and  the  same 
ground  has  been  assigned  for  the  little 
reward  he  ever  received  for  his  verv 
important  services  to  die  nation.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  as  premier,  has  recently 
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proposed  a  monument,  however,  in 
memory  of  them. 

CONTBMPOKAIUES.     —     WlLUAM 

KiTCBXNBK,  an  English  physician, 
who  devoted  the  greater  nortion  of 
his  days  to  a  work  entitled  'The 
Cook's  Oracle/  being  an  attempt  to 
advance  the  culinary  art  to  the  rank 
of  a  science.  In  this  the  doctor  has 
been  thou^t  to  have  succeeded  ;  but 
his  book  will  probably  be  read,  on 
account  of  the  entertainment  it  af- 
fords, much  more  by  the  consumers 
than  by  the  preparers  of  feasts,  in 
the  same  way  that  *  Walton's  Angler* 
has  had  more  admirers  among  the 
fish-eaters  than  the  fish-catchers. 
Another  work  of  Dr.  Kitchener  will 
be  found  of  more  utility,  his  '  Art  of 
Prolonging  Life ;'  the  good  sense, 
wit,  and  cheerfulness  of  which  will 
always  render  it  popular.  Dr.  Kitch- 
ener's practice  as  a  physician  was  not 
great  Attachment  to  extra^profes- 
sional  matters  is  proverbially  reck- 
oned an  obstacle  to  success  at  the 
bar ;  but  in  the  case  of  medicine,  it 
is  a  positive  preclusion.  It  matters 
not  that  professional  abilities  of  the 
highest  order  are  often  associated 
with  general  literary  and  other  ac- 
quirements,— the  attachment  to  those 
extra  matters  bars  the  access  to  for- 
tune. The  physician  who  cultivates 
letters,  will  be  balked  of  his  profes- 
sional expectations,  and  be  stigmap 
tized  as  a  mere  paper-stainer  by  the 
chief  of  his  brethren  of  the  faculty. 
Dr.  Kitchener  died  suddenly,  in  his 
sleep,  1827.  Caspar  Hausbr. — In 
May,  18128,  a  citizen  of  Nuremberg, 
in  Bavaria,  was  proceeding  from  his 
house  to  take  a  walk,  when  he  per^ 
ceived  a  young  man  in  the  dress  of  a 
peasant,  standing  in  a  singular  pos- 
ture, and  apparently  intoxicated.  On 
approaching  him,  ne  offered  him  a 
letter,  addressed  to  a  military  officer 
in  Nuremberg,  whither,  as  he  found 
the  youth  could  walk,  heat  once 
conducted  him.  He  spoke  nothing 
but  a  sort  of  gibberish  $  and  the  offi- 
cer, finding  the  letter  he  produced  a 
trick  of  some  supposed  deluder  of 
the  youth,  gave  him  over  to  the  city 


police.  It  was  soon  noised  about 
that  a  young  savage  had  been  found, 
who,  like  Peter  the  Wild  Boy  of 
old,  had  never  conversed  with  men ; 
and  he  was  accordingly  visited  by  the 
curious  and  the  wealthy,  and  at- 
tempted to  be  educated  — no  easy 
task,  since  it  appeared  that  he  nei- 
ther understood  colours,  heard  aounds 
correctly,  nor  was  advanced  in  intel- 
lect beyond  an  infiuit  in  the  cradle. 
At  length  earl  Stanhope,  the  eccen- 
tric English  peer,  met  with  him  ;  and 
being  readily  assured  that  he  was 
some  Hungarian  noble's  son  cast  off" 
by  his  parents,  he  removed  him  to 
Anspach,  and  placed  him  under  the 
care  of  a  respectable  tutor.  Now 
that  he  could  speak  German,  Hauser 
favoured  the  report  of  his  being  <a 
very  great  lord's  son,'  and,  to  sup- 
port the  cheat  (for  it  was  eventually 
found  out  that  he  was  an  arrant  im- 
postor), wounded  himself  with  a 
knife,  alleging  that  some  of  his  cruel 
family,  on  discovering  that  the  earl 
had  taken  him  under  his  protection, 
had  meditated  his  destruction.  For 
a  time  he  obtained  crowds  of  sympa- 
thizers; but  on  finding  the  public 
grow  careless  about  his  wound,  he 
inflicted  on  himself  another,  which 
he  affirmed  to  have  been  given  him 
by  a  man  in  the  dark,  of  which  wound, 
though  a  very  sligiit  one,  he  died, 
December,  1833.  The  impostor's 
real  designation  has  never  been  dis- 
covered ;  but  his  assumed  name  will 
serve  as  a  hint  to  future  psvcho- 
logists,  not  hastily  to  write  books  on 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind  and 
intelligence,  from  any  peculiarities 
they  may  note  in  '  wild  boys.*  The 
tricks  of  *  the  princess  Caraboo'  in 
the  same  line,  in  England,  who  prov- 
ed to  be  a  run-away  Magdalen,  should 
have  prevented  the  eccentric  earl  (as 
they  were  played  off"  so  short  a  pe- 
riod before  Hauser^s,)  from  givmg 
colour  as  he  did  to  so  silly  a  delusion. 
Maeia  Luiot  CHBaaBiNi  (1760— 
1842),  born  at  Florence,  studied  mu- 
sic under  the  Feltci,  and  made  such 
rapid  progress,  that  at  thirteen  he 
1  wrote  a  mass,  which  was  publicly 
b2 
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performed,  and  brousht  him  fame. 
Leopold  II.,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
now  patronised  him,  and  gave  him  a 
pension  to  pursue  his  studies  under 
iSarti,  at  Bologna.  In  1784  he  visit- 
ed London  for  a  time,  but  at  length 
accepted  the  superintendence  of  the 
Italian  opera  at  Faris,  1788 ;  in  which 
capacity,  he  (thuugh  a  Florentine), 
formed  a  new  French  school  of  music, 
and  produced  his  sterling,  but  ill- 
understood  works,  '  Elisa,'  'Medea,' 
and  '  Les  Deux  Joumees.'  Finding 
himself  unnoticed  by  Napoleon,  he 
removed  to  Vienna ;  where  he  wrote 
his  '  Faniska,'  and  where  he  remained 
as  an  attache  of  tlie  opera,  until  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  1814, 
brought  him  again  to  Paris.  He  was 
now  made  chapel-master  to  Louis 
XVIIL :  and  he  held  that  post,  with 
the  professorship  of  composition  in 
the  Conservatoire,  until  his  decease, 
aged  8*2.  In  scenes  of  tragic  passion, 
Cherubini  has  never  been  surpassed ; 
and  Medea  s  supplication,  *  Vous 
voyez  de  nos  fils,'  is  one  of  his  high- 
est flights.  The  magnificence  of  the 
vocal  and  orchestral  combinations  in 
his  operas  has  hardly  vet  been  ap- 
preciated by  the  French  ;  the  Bava^ 
rians,  however,  have  done  him  jus- 
tice at  Munich  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  England.  Joseph  Nollekens, 
born  in  London,  was  brought  up  a 
sculptor,  and  repaired  to  Rome  to 
study  under  Cavaceppi.  After  a  stay 
of  nine  years  in  the  capitol,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  1770,  soon  after 
married  the  voungest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Justice  VVelch,  with  a  handsome 
fortune,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
George  III.,  acquired  200,000/.  in  his 
profession.  His  chisel  was  distin- 
guished for  an  accurate  imitation  of 
nature,  and  by  the  absence  of  all 
mannerism.  His  '  Venus  with  the 
Sandal"  is  his  principal  production  in 
the  ideal  line  of  art ;  but  his  profes- 
sional reputation  rests  upon  his  busts. 
He  died,  aged  85,  182.S.  Coarles 
Alfred  Stothabd  (1 789—1821 ),  was 
brought  up  a  painter  by  his  father, 
Thomas  Stothard,  R.  A.,  and  espe- 


cially turned  his  mind  to  copying 
ancient  effigies  and  costume  witn  ac- 
curacy. In  1810,  his  picture  of  tlie 
death  of  Richard  II.  attracted  great 
attention,  for  its  fidelity  in  the  latter 
respect;  and  soon  after,  he  began  his 
admirable  periodical  work  of  the  mo- 
numental effigies  of  Great  Britain. 
In  1816  he  copied  the  Bayeux  ta- 
pestry for  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
proving  it,  from  internal  evidence,  to 
be  contemporary  with  the  period  suc- 
ceeding the  Norman  conquest,  in  re- 
futation of  the  objections  of  the  abb^ 
de  la  Rue.  While  copying  some 
stained  glass  in  the  window  of  Bere 
Ferrers  church,  Devon,  to  illustrate 
Lysons'  Magna  Britannia,  the  ladder 
on  which  he  stood  unfortunately 
slipped,  and  he  was  killed  by  fall- 
ing against  the  marble  monument 
of  a  knight  in  the  chancel,  aged  82, 
182L  He  lies  buried  in  the  church 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  accident. 
John  Callcott,  who  gave  up  medi- 
cine for  music,  took  nis  degree  of 
Mus.  D.  at  Oxford,  and  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  compilation  of  a  musi- 
cal dictionary,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  complete.  His  '  Forgive,  blest 
shade,  this  tributary  tear,'  would  of 
itself  establish  his  fame  as  a  musical 
composer.  He  died  1821,  aged  55. 
Charles  Lamb,  after  an  education  in 
Christ's  hospital,  became  a  derk  in 
the  India-house,  and  occupied  his 
post  there  thirty-six  years.  He  died, 
aged  60,  1834.  His  *  Essays  by  Elia,' 
and  the  light  he  has  thrown  upon 
the  literature  of  Shakspeare's  aay, 
merit  the  highest  praise  ;  indeed,  his 
remarks  on  the  works  of  the  great 
bard's  contemporaries  gave  a  new 
tone  to  modem  criticism,  and  were 
the  means  of  reviving  and  bringing 
into  genera]  estimation  tliat  great 
body  of  dramatists.  Edmund  Lodgb, 
bom  in  London  1756,  became  a  cor- 
net of  dragoons  1772,  but  left  the 
army,  to  indulge  his  propensity  for 
literature.  Obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Heralds'  college,  London, 
he  gradually  rose,  between  1780  and 
1888,  to  tlie  honourable  post  of  Cla- 
rencienx ;  and  during  his  career  as  a 
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herald,  he  made  himself  known  to  the 
public  by  his  '  Memoirs  of  Illustrious 
Personages  of  Great  Britain/  and 
other  like  works,  which  he  illustrated 
with  splendidly  engraven  portraits. 
He  died,  aged  83,  1839.  Charles 
Rossi  (176*2^1839),  born  in  Not- 
tingliam,  became  a  student  of  the 
Toyil  academy,  and  was  sent  to  Rome 
for  three  years  to  study  sculpture. 
He  was  patronized  by  Georg^  IV. 
and  William  IV.,  and  has  left  many 
very  fair  specimens  of  his  taste  and 
talent ;  such  as  his  monuments  to 
geneml  Le  Marcliant  (his  best  per- 
formance) and  marquis  Comwaliis, 
in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  He  died, 
aged  77,  1889.  Thomas  Hatnss 
Bayley  (I798-~18d9),  bom  of  a  re- 
spectable family,  is  onl^  known  to 
tbe  world  b^  his  production  of  nume- 
rous pathetic  ballads,  the  result,  it  is 
said,  of  his  fallen  fortunes ;  being 
compelled,  on  liaving  dissipated  a  for- 
tune, to  write  for  his  bread.  His 
'Oh,  no!  we  never  mention  her,' 
'  I'd  be  a  butterfly,'  and  similar  lyric 
trifles,  are  still  popular.  He  died, 
aged  41,  1889.  John  Galt  (1779— 
1839),  bom  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  ap- 
peared as  a  literary  devotee  at 
Greenock,  180*2;  but  he  subsequently 
went  to  America,  and  purchased  lands 
in  Upper  Canada.  His  ill  success  as 
a  farmer  drove  him  back  to  Scotland, 
where  he  now  became  popular  for 
his  '  Lawrie  Todd,'  '  Ayrshire  Lesar 
tees,'  and  other  works  of  Action.  He 
died  at  Greenock,  aged  60,  1839. 
Archibald  Alison  (1757—1839), 
born  at  Glasgow,  was  educated  at 
that  university  and  Baliol  college, 
Oxford,  and  took  holy  orders  in  the 
church  of  England.  His  essay  '  On 
the  nature  and  principles  of  Taste' 
brought  him  into  public  notice,  1790; 
soon  after  which  he  took  up  his  con- 
stant abode  in  Glasgow,  as  minister 
of  an  episcopal  chapel  there.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
Pkyfair,  and  other  men  of  science, 
and  died,  aged  82,  1739.  Mr.  Ali- 
son's 'Sermons'  and  other  printed 
works  prove  tliat  he  was  guided,  as 
a  writer,  by  the  principles  for  which 


he  so  skilfully  contended  in  his  eaiv 
lier  days ;  and  he  is  further  to  be 
mentioned  as  a  most  worthy  man 
and  sound  divine.  Charles  Ma- 
thews, a  comedian  of  varied  talents, 
who  was  at  length  enabled  to  amuse 
a  whole  audience  by  his  own  un- 
aided exertions,  in  a  series  of  enter- 
tainments under  such  titles  as  '  Mr. 
Mathews  at  Home,'  <  My  Youthful 
Days,'  and  so  forth.  The  great  merit 
o(  Mathews  consisted  in  his  able  at- 
tacks upon  the  reigning  follies  of  the 
day ;  not,  like  Foote,  wounding  by 
his  ridicule  of  unavoidable  physical 
infirmities.  He  even  saw  his  error 
in  once  attempting  to  imitate  the 
mere  manner  of  lord  EUenboroiigh 
when  on  the  bench,  and  abstained  in 
future  from  what  he  thought  likely 
to  be  misinterpreted  by  the  vulgar. 
Seated  before  a  small  table  covered 
with  green  cloth  to  the  floor,  with 
two  lamps  thereon,  this  master  of 
his  art,  by  aid  of  a  few  articles  of 
apparel  for  disguise,  would  assume  a 
dozen  characters,  changing  look,  man- 
ner, voice,  and  every  other  delinea- 
tion, as  rapidly  as  he  put  on  the 
dress.  Persons  who  had  not  seen 
him,  could  seldom  understand  how 
an  individual  could  amuse  an  au- 
dience for  three  hours  together,  when 
a  whole  company  so  often  fail  to 
effect  that  object  He  died  1835, 
aged  59.  Joseph  Geimaldi,  perhaps 
the  only  clown  who  has  yet  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  of  history,  gave 
a  degree  of  dignity  to  pantomimic  ex- 
hibitions, by  his  chaste  and  talented 
style  of  acting.  Although  irresis* 
tibly  humorous,  his  efforts  were  al- 
ways free  from  buffoonery  and  in- 
decency. He  was  of  Italian  origin, 
and  much  given  to  melancholy;  and 
when  he  quitted  tlie  London  stage, 
1825,  he  took  with  him  all  that  was 
valuable  in  the  representations  he 
had  so  long  upheld.  He  died,  aged 
58,  1837.  Thomas  Dibdik,  son  of 
Charles  Dibdin,  the  naval  song  writer, 
became  an  actor  at  four  years  of  age, 
as  Cupid  in  the  pageant  of  Shak- 
speare^i  *  Jubilee*  at  Stnitford-on- 
Avon.   In  1799  he  was  engaged  as  a 
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writer  for  the  Covent-garden  stage ; 
and  during  fourteen  years  he  sup- 
ported his  fiunily  by  this  species  of 
authorship.  His  pmy  of  *  The  Ca- 
binet' is  his  most  regular  produc- 
tion ;  but  his  pantomime  of  '  Harl^ 
quin  and  Mother  Goose*  assuredly 
brought  him  most  *  golden  eggs.'  A 
careless  domestic  management  plung- 
ed the  author  into  frequent  debt  and 
difficulty;  but  though  long  a  pri- 
soner in  the  King's-bench  on  this  ac- 
count, he  contrived  to  nourish  his 
spirit  '  even  under  tlie  ribs  of  death,' 
by, turning  lessee  of  the  Surrey  the- 
atre, in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
house  of  incarceration.  Perhaps  it 
is  fair  to  say  that,  under  his  rule, 
that  play-house  first  rose  to  respect- 
ability ;  and  that,  by  his  due  re- 
straints upon  a  class  of  vicious  fre- 
quenters of  it,  he  effected  consider- 
able moral  good.  The  lords  of  the 
admiralty  eventiudly  relieved  him 
from  his  embarrassments,  at  least  in 
a  great  measure,  by  employing  him 
on  a  reprint  of  his  father's  loyal 
songs  ;  and  he  died,  much  esteemed, 
aged  70,  1841.  Gian  Battibta 
Bblzoni,  born  at  Padua,  was  driven 
from  home  during  the  French  inva^ 
sion,  and  endeavoured  to  get  a  live- 
lihood in  London  by  feats  of  strength, 
which  he  exhibited  at  Astley's  am- 
phitheatre. He  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  the  search  after  antiquities ; 
and  with  that  view  visited  Egypt, 
where  he  examined  the  pyramids, 
and  found  an  entrance  into  one  of 
those  of  Ghizeh.  Having  conveyed 
to  his  native  Padua,  as  a  present, 
two  lion-headed  statues  of  granite,  he 
returned  to  England,  to  publish  a 
narrative  of  his  discoveries.  He  again 
embarked,  1823,  for  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  where,  on  reaching  Benin, 
he  was  seized  with  dysentery,  and 
died.  Henrt  Raeburn,  son  of  a 
manufacturer  at  Stockbridge,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  goldsmith  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  while  in  his  indentures, 
evinced  an  extraordinary  skill  for  mi- 
niature-painting. He  commenced 
portrait-painter,  therefore,  when  his 
term  had  expired,  married  a  person 
with  some  little  property,  and  then 
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visited  London,  to  obtain  an  intro- 
duction to  sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  That 
excellent  artist  strongly  recommend- 
ing him  to  visit  Italy,  he  did  so  in  1 785 ; 
and,  afier  spending  two  years  there, 
he  established  him^lf  at  Edinburgli, 
and  became  the  founder  of  a  resideot 
school  of  Scotti^  painting.  King 
George  IV.,  on  his  visit  to  North 
Britain,  1822,  knighted  him,  and  con- 
stituted him  his  painter  for  Scot- 
land ;  but  he  survived  these  honours 
only  a  year,  dying,  aged  67,  1828. 
David  Douolas,  the  indefatigable 
botanist,  had  been  a  gardener  in  lord 
Mansfield's  service,  and  by  the  pa^ 
tronage  of  Dr.  Hooker,  of  Glasgow, 
was  enabled  to  make  an  excursion 
in  search  of  plants  through  tlie  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  This  brought 
him  before  the  London  horticultural 
society,  and  he  was  commissioned  to 
travel  in  North  and  South  America 
for  specimens ;  to  which  journey  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  our  darkias, 
dahlias,  and  a  host  of  modem  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  plants.  The  fint 
dahlias,  howeyer,  seen  in  Europe, 
were  carried  first  to  Madrid  by  An- 
drew Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist, 
(whence  the  name  of  the  plant,) 
1790,  who  had  travelled  in  Mexico 
and  Peru  some  years  earlier  than 
Douglas.  The  hothouse  Douglas 
also  materially  enriched  by  splendid 
pines  and  grapes ;  and  he  was  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  extraor* 
dinary  vitality  of  seeds.  The  last 
fact  has  been  recently  confirmed  by 
the  scientific  Mr.  retttgrew,  who 
planted  some  wheat,  found  by  sir 
Gardener  Wilkinson  in  a  tomb  at 
Thebes  in  a  vase  hermetically  sealed ; 
and  out  of  twelve  seeds  sown,  he  ob» 
tained  one  plant,  which  grew  five 
feet  high,  and  matured  tlie  com  in 
the  ear.  The  wheat  must  have  lain 
in  the  tomb  at  least  thirty  centuries. 
Mr.  Douglas's  death  took  place  at 
Hilo,  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands, 
1834,  while  engaged  in  fresh  re- 
searches ;  his  body  being  found  by 
the  natives  at  the  bottom  of  a  wild 
cattle  trap,  wherein  was  a  bullock 
that  had  trampled  him  to  death. 
SOVEREIGNS.  Turkey.— 1808, 
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Mahmad  IL  Rhao.  Popes.— 1800, 
PiusVIL;  1828,  Leo  XXL  Francs. 
—1814,  Louis  XVIIL;  1815,  Na- 
poleoD  Buonaparte  restored,  then 
Louis  XVIIL  again ;  1824,  Charles 
X.  Russia. — 1801,  Alexander  I.; 
1825,  Nicolas  I.  Sweden  and  Nor- 
WAY.--1818,  Charles  XIV.  (Bema- 
dotte.)  Denmark.— 1808,  Frede- 
rick VI.  Portugal. — 1816,  John 
VI. ;  1826,  Interregnum :  1828,  Dom 
Miguel  Spain.— 1808,  Ferdinand 
Vll.  Austria  (late  Germany.)— 
1792,  Francis  II.  Prussia.— 1797, 
Frederick  William  III.  Nsther- 
LANDB.— 1816,  William  I.  Two 
SiciuBS.— 1815,  Ferdinand   IV.  of 


Naples  restored  as  Ferdinand  I.; 
1825,  Francis  I.  Sardinia.— 1802, 
Victor  Emanuel ;  1821 ,  Charles  Felix 
L  Persia.— 1796,  Futteh  AliKhan. 
Kaubul.— 1818,  Ayub ;  1823,  Habib 
Oolah  Khan,  usurper;  1824,  Dost 
Mohammed,  usurping  amir.  Sikhs. 
— 1798,  Runjeet  Singh.  China. — 
1795,  Kia-King;  1820,  Tao-Kouen. 
Bavaria. — 1805,  Maximilian  I. 
Joseph ;  1825,  Lewb  I.  Wurt- 
temberg.— 1806,  Frederick  I. ;  1816, 
William  I.  Saxont.- 1806,  Fre- 
derick I. ;  1827,  Antony  I.  Hanover. 
—1815,  George  in.  of  Great  Britain  j 
1820,  George  IV. 


REIGN  GLXXY. 

WILLLOI IV.,  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
1830  TO  1887—7  tears. 

Personal  History. — William  IV.  was  the  third  son  of  George  III.,  and 
had  been  educated  a  sailor.  He  was  bom  at  St.  James's,  1765,  and  was 
created  duke  of  Clarence,  and  earl  of  Munster,  1789.  Under  admiral  Digby, 
the  young  prince  bore  a  part  in  the  ereat  naval  engagement  between  the 
English  and  Sranish  fleets,  commanded  by  admirals  Rodney,  ^d  don  Juan 
de  Langara.  By  Mrs.  Jordan  he  had  eight  children,  whom,  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  he  raised  to  the  honorary  rank  of  a  marquises  family,  creating  the 
eldest  son  an  earl:  1.  George,  sumamed  Fitzclarence,  earl  of  Munster; 
2.  lord  Frederick  Fitzdar^ce ;  3.  lord  Augustus  ;  4.  lady  Sophia ;  5.  lady 
Mary ;  6.  lady  Elizabeth  ;'  7.  lady  Augusta ;  8.  lady  Amelia.  In  person, 
king  William  considerably  resembled  his  royal  father.  He  was  frank  and 
unreserved  in  manner ;  and  from  having  been  little  accustomed  to  courts, 
was  much  averse  from  the  restraining  formalities  of  high  station.  His  habits 
of  life  were  domestic  and  simple ;  while,  in  the  routine  of  every  da^  business, 
be  was  remarkable  for  regularity  and  despatch.  Attached  to  his  friends, 
forgetful  of  injuries,  and  anxious  for  the  happiness,  not  only  of  those  imme- 
diately^ connected  with  him,  but  of  his  people  at  laree,  and  moreover 
attentive  to  all  duties,  religious  and  moral,  during  the  short  period  of  his 
reign,  he  went  to  his  grave,  at  the  mature  age  of  seventy-two,  universally 
lamented.  In  1818,  his  maiesty  had  married  Adelaide,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Saze-Meiningen,  who  survives  him,  but  by  whom  he  has  left  no 
issue ;  a  princess,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  without  the  slightest  imputation 
of  flattery,  that  she  is  constantly  occupied  in  the  peribrmance  of  her 
Christian  duties,  her  majesty's  chief  delight  being  to  alleviate,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary munificence  and  benignity,  the  need  and  the  sorrows  of  her  suffering 
fellow-creatures. 

Political  History. — Altliou^h  king  William,  just  previously  to  his 
accession,  1880,  declared,  in  speaking  at  a  public  assembly,  *  that  he  knew  not 
how  it  was,  but  he  never  had  been  a  favourite  with  the  nation,'  his  advance- 
ment to  the  throne  was  hailed  with  an  abundant  display  of  loyal  feeling. 
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He  had  scarcely  received  the  congratulatioDS  of  his  subjects,  when  a  new 
revolution  among  the  French  compelled  the  abdication  of  Charles  X.,  and 
raised  Louis  Philippe,  due  of  Orleans,  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  change- 
loviug  people.  To  this  hnetde  succeeded  an  insurrection  of  the  jpeople  of 
Belgium,  a  countiy  which,  upon  the  overthrow  of  Buonaparte,  had  been 
annexed  to  Holland,  whose  ^vereign  ruled  over  both  Dutch  and  Belgians, 
with  the  title  of  king  of  the  United  Netherlands.  The  Belgians,  however, 
were  opposed  to  the  Dutch  in  character,  religion,  and  language;  and  it 
wanted  nothing  but  the  example  which  France  had  just  set,  to  &n  the  bick- 
erings which  had  long  existed  into  the  flame  of  rebellion.  Declaring  them- 
selves independent,  Uierefore,  the  Belgians  offered  their  crown  to  a  son  of 
the  new  king  of  the  French ;  but  he  refusing  it,  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  the  widower  of  the  princess  Charlotte  of  England,  was  eventually 
invested  with  the  dignity,  1831.  The  consequences  of  these  changes  were 
sensibly  felt  throughout  Europe ;  the  Poles,  aspiring  after  tlieir  ancient 
freedom,  were  again  in  open  rebellion  against  tne  Russians,  and  expelled 
their  governor,  the  archduke  Constantine,  from  the  country;  the  young  duke 
of  Brunswick  was  ejected  from  his  dominions,  and  replaced  b^  his  brother  s 
Spain  was  thrown  into  anarchy  by  the  intrigues  ot  the  exiled  constitu- 
tionalists ;  the  kinff  of  Saxony,  expecting  an  uproar,  was  glad  to  resign  his 
power  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew ;  and  the  elector  of  Hesse,  to  avoid 
expulsion,  granted  a  constitutional  charter  to  his  people.  Even  the  Brazi- 
lians rose  upon  their  new  emperor,  and  compelled  him  to  fly,  and  the  Grreeks 
murdered  their  president.  Capo  d*Istrlas.  England  herself  was  in  an  irritated 
state  from  the  same  cause ;  and  the  autumn  of  the  year  1830  was  marked 
by  a  series  of  rural  attacks  upon  the  machinery  lately  introduced  amongst 
English  agriculturists.  Stacks  and  barns  were  burned,  cattle  hamstntng,  and 
farmhouses  plundered  ;  and  prompt  measures  were  requisite  to  subdue  the 
rioters.  The  Irish  peasantiy,  too,  were  both  starving  and  clamorously 
calling  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union ;  which,  now  that  Catholic  emancipation  had 
been  effected  without  any  beneficial  result,  was  considered  by  them  as  the 
ground  of  all  their  evils. 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  however,  was 
the  carrying  of  the  question  of  Reform,  which  lifd  been  agitated  for  nearly 
half  a  century  in  vain.  His  majesty,  though  favourable  to  Uie  question,  and 
to  the  general  whig  opinions,  had,  at  his  accession,  retained  the  tory  ministry 
of  his  predecessor  and  brother,  who  were  necessarily  unfriendly  to  the  inno- 
vations which  'reform'  involved;  but  the  opposition  to  that  cabinet,  at 
whose  head  was  the  duke  of  Wellington,  was  so  marked  on  the  opening  of 
his  first  parliament,  November,  1830,  that  king  William  permitted  earl  Grey 
to  form  an  administration  from  the  whig  party.  In  March,  1831,  the  Re^ 
form  Bill  was  accordingly  introduced  by  lord  John  Russell,  the  leader  of  the 
new  cabinet  in  the  house  of  commons  i  but  the  measure  was  found  to  involve 
too  extensive  a  change  of  the  existing  system,  to  meet  with  the  cordial  appro- 
bation of  the  then  members.  All  boroughs  having  less  than  2000  resident 
householders  were  to  be  disfranchised ;  such  as  possessed  above  3000  but 
under  4000,  were  to  return  only  one  member,  instead  of  two ;  and  the  rights 
of  representation  thus  shorn  from  one  class  of  towns,  was  to  be  bestowed  on 
the  great  manufacturing  ones,  on  a  new  division  of  London  into  four  dis- 
tricts, and  on  the  counties,  divided  for  the  first  time  into  two  or  more  portions. 
The  ministry  accordingly,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  obtainea  a  majo- 
rity of  only  one  vote ;  and  being  subsequently  defeated  on  two  divisions, 
they  were  compelled  either  to  resi^,  or  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  The 
latter  alternative  was  adopted,  a»  his  majesty  showed  a  resolution  to  support 
the  cabinet ;  and  'an  appeal  to  the  nation'  was  then  made^  as  the  sudden 
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breaking  up  of  one  parliament,  in  order  to  try  a  great  question  by  another, 
is  technically  styled. 

As  this  measure,  when  ultimately  carried,  effected  the  greatest  change  the 
Englbh  constitution  has  yet  experienced,  we  must  pause  to  afford  the  gene- 
lal  reader  (by  the  only  example  of  senatorial  efo(|uence  we  have  given 
throughout  our  work),  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  argu- 
ments advanced  on  either  side,  by  the  movers  of  so  momentous  a  question. 
It  is  an  invidious  task,  where  there  were  so  many  gifted  orators,  to  select ; 
but  for  constitutional  and  historical  knowledge,  we  are  inclined  to  propose 
for  his  penisal  the  speech  of  Mr.  John  Heywood  Hawkins,  the  member  for 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  support  of  the  Bill,— and,  for  an  unflinching  ad- 
herence to  ancient  institutions,  in  gratitude  for  their  acknowledged  utility 
and  reaped  benefits,  rather  than  out  of  a  blind  veneration  for  their  antiquity 
and  prescription,  that  of  Mr.  Giove  Price,  the  member  for  Sandwich,  in  op» 
position  to  the  measure ;  speeches  that  were  regarded,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  house,  as  affording  singularly  lucid  and  elegant  summaries  of  the  views 
and  opinions  of  the  antagonist  parties,  couched  in  the  most  manly  language, — 
and  wtiich  won  for  the  speakers  the  marked  approbation  of  their  respective 
colleagues.  The  tory  will  subscribe  with  the  whig  member  in  denouncins 
the  pseudo-patriotism  of  a  (action,  that  seeks  to  cover  its  designs  by  an  aN 
fected  attachment  to  the  mere  forms  and  shadows  of  by-gone  days,  and  by 
lauding  as  models  for  our  imitation,  certain  modes  of  antique  thought  and 
action,  which,  however  suited  they  were  to  the  times  and  circumstances  that 
called  them  forth,  would  only  tend  to  produce  confusion  now.  Such  political 
antiquaries,  like  tlie  indifferent  frequenters  of  church  and  conventicle,  the 
Naaraans  of  their  day,  who  are  alike  regarded  with  coldness  and  suspicion  by 
tlie  regular  and  the  irregular  divine,  meet  with  sympathy  from  neither  party 
in  the  state.  Opposed  in  opinion  as  the  two  great  bodies  of  constitutional 
whigs  and  tories  are  in  respect  to  government,  they  still  contend  for  one  only 
object— the  happiness  of  their  countrv.  That  is  the  goal  they  assuredly  re- 
spectively aim  to  reach,  though  by  different  patlis :  and  they  will  ever  unite 
against  such  as  have  nothing  but  their  own  aggrandisement  in  view.  The 
whig  therefore  will  subscribe  witli  tlie  tory  member  in  his  determination  to 
be  jealous  for  the  interests  of  the  land  which  gave  both  birth  ;  and  he  will 
bear  with  him  while  hd  anxiously  expresses  his  fears  lest  meditated  changes 
of  system,  and  a  departure  from  the  principles  which  have  secured  the  great 
good  we  possess,  should  mar  those  interests. 

Mr.  Hawkins  defended  the  great  question  as  follows,  April  19,  1831. 
'  Sir ;  As  I  consider  the  present  motion  of  the  gallant  general  as  the  first  of 
a  series  of  somewhat  similar  measures,  whose  tendency,  whether  intentional 
or  not,  will  be  to  defeat  wliat  may  be  called  the  disfranchisement  part  of  the 
present  Bill;  and  as  to  all  such  attempts  I  am  prepared  to  give  the  most 
strenuous  opposition  in  my  power,— I  shall,  perhaps,  be  sparing  the  time  of 
the  house,  if  I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  once  for  all,  my  opinions  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  and,  as  briefly  as  possible,  a  few  of  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  me  to  consider  the  Schedules  A  and  B  as  the  most  important 
and  most  indispensable  part  of  tlie  present  measure.  I  would,  roost  assuredly, 
sir,  not  liave  troubled  the  house  now,  had  I  succeeded  in  catching  your  eye 
on  either  of  the  former  debates ;  and  even  now,  were  my  own  interests  alone 
affected  b^  the  vote  which  1  am  about  to  give,  I  should  have  preferred  giving 
that  vote  in  silence ;  nor  would  I  have  obtruded  upon  the  attention  of  the 
house  any  reasons  for  the  correctness  of  those  opinions,  for  the  sincerity  of 
which  such  a  vote  would  have  been  a  sufficient  gimrantec.  But,  sir,  the  house 
will  probably  think  with  me,  that  the  sacrifice,  even  to  a  great  constitutional 
necessity,  or  the  privileges  of  those  who  have  intrusted  their  interesu  to  my 
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keeping,  demands  a  few  words  in  justification  of  so  painful  a  duty ;  and  the 
more  especially  so,  as  in  the  present  instance  this  sacrifice  to  tnem  is  not 
rendered  less  painful  to  me  by  any  corruption  on  their  part  If  1  had  paid,  or 
was  about  to  pay,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  myself  or  by  others,  a  single  far- 
thing for  the  seat  I  now  hold,  1  might  nave  been  expected  to  reconcile  myself 
without  regret  to  this  vote,  upon  the  incontrovertible  plea  that  purchase  makes 
property,  and  that  '  1  had  a  right  to  do  wiiat  1  liked  with  my  own.'  But, 
sir,  as  1  have  no  such  excuse  to  offer  to  my  constituents,  the  smallness  of 
whose  numbers  is  their  only  ^ult,  I  am  unable  to  avail  myself  of  such  an  ap- 
plication of  a  new  constitutional  doctrine,  either  in  excusing  myself  to  them, 
or  in  areuing  to  the  house  ;  yet,  though  I  have  no  such  exquisite  reason,  I 
think  I  have  reasons  good  enough,  and  some  few  of  them  I  shall,  with  the 
permission  of  the  house,  proceed  to  offer.  Of  course,  sir,  I  sliall  avoid,  aa 
strictly  as  possible,  all  arguments  for  the  mere  purpose  of  proving  that  of 
which  1  am  glad  to  see  so  many  have  become  convinced  since  the  first  intro- 
duction of  this  measure,  and  of  which  this  house  seems,  at  last,  as  unani- 
mously convinced  as  the  people — ^namei^,  the  necessity  of  some  reform ;  but 
one  argument  there  is  which  I  shall  notice,  inasmuch  as  the  unfiiimess  of  its 
sophistry  is  only  equalled  by  the  constancy  of  its  repetition.  I  allude  to  that 
class  of  antagonists,  who  do  not  venture  into  the  brunt  of  the  battle  with  a 
bold  and  decided  opposition  to  reform,  but  who  always  entertain  a  sincere  con- 
viction, at  any  given  period,  diat  the  present  is  not  the  right  moment  for  the 
discussion  of  this  question  ;  and  they  arrive  at  such  conviction  by  this  inge- 
nious dilemma — when  the  people  are  clamorous  for  reform,  they  tell  us  that 
we  ou^t  not  to  concede  such  a  measure  to  the  demands  of  popular  turbu- 
lence ;  and  when  the  people  are  silent,  that  silence  is  a  proof  of  indifference— 
and,  therefore,  the  measure  need  not  be  passed.  I  will  readily  allow,  sir,  to 
these  tacticians  all  the  merit  which  is  due  for  a  very  skilful  disposition  of 
such  forces  as  they  possess  ,-  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  them,  by 
way  of  serious  answer,  that  if  the  turbulence  of  yesterday  was  their  only  rea- 
son for  refusing  reform,  the  tranquillity  of  to-day  is  a  conclusive  reason  for 
granting  it.  If,  as  they  themselves  say,  we  sit  here  to  consult  tlie  interests 
ratlier  than  the  wishes  of  the  people,  surely,  sir,  their  patience  under  misgo- 
vemment  is  no  more  an  excuse  for  our  denial  of  their  rights,  than  would  be 
their  iqjpatience  under  salutary  control  a  reason  for  surrendering  our  own. 
And  this  allusion  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  reminds  me  of  one  other  argu- 
ment of  our  adversaries,  concerning  the  way  in  which  this  measure  has  been 
received  by  the  people  of  England,  which  1  will  notice  on  account  of  its  ori- 
ginality :  and  at  this  stage  of  the  debate  we  should  be  unreasonable,  indeed, 
if  we  were  not  thankful  for  originality  of  argument  in  any  shape.  If  one  of 
his  majesty^s  ministers  had  told  us,  as  a  proof  of  the  merits  of  tliis  measure, 
that  its  appearance  had  been  hailed  by  reformers  of  all  parties,  and  all  opi- 
nions, as  the  signal  for  ralljring  again  round  that  constitution  whose  regenera- 
tion they  had  abandoned  in  despair ;  if  his  majesty's  ministers  had  told  us 
how  this  measure  had  reconciled  to  the  legislative  authority  of  this  house,  tlie 
friends  whom  its  corruption  had  disgusted,  and  die  enemies  whom  its  mis- 
conduct had  exasperated ;  we  should  have  found  in  the  petitions  laid  on  tills 
table  since  the  appearance  of  the  Bill,  the  natural  and  satisfactory  grounds 
on  which  such  assertions  were  founded.  But  who  ever  expected  to  hear 
this  fact  seriously  brought  forward,  as  it  has  been,  as  a  reason  against  this 
Bill  ?— <  Your  measure  must  be  bad,  because  it  is  approved  by  every  body*— 

<  Your  aiiiB  are  great,  because  tbey  are  wo  amall.* 

Sir,  I  have  heard  much  in  my  childhood  of  a  precept  to  this  effect— that  he 
who  b^ns  by  attempting  to  please  ever}*  body,  will  probably  end  by  pleasing 
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nobody ;  but  this  w  the  first  time  I  have  heard  either  a  person  or  a  measure 
abuseo,  upon  the  express  ground  that  it  actually  did  please  every  body. 
Surely,  sir,  the  dearth  of  argument  on  that  side  of  the  house  has  induced  ho- 
nourable members,  in  the  desperation  of  this  last  struggle  for  political  exist- 
ence, to  snatch  up  hastily  their  adversaries*  weapons,  at  the  risk  of  cutting 
their  own  fingers.  I  acknowledge  this  change  of  tone  in  the  petitions  of  the 
people :  and  1  hail  it  as  a  gratifying  proof  (to  those  by  whom  such  proof  is 
needed)  that  the  people  are  not  unreasonable — that  they  will  give  up  as  much 
to  the  prudence  of  their  nilers  as  they  expect  to  obtain  from  their  gene> 
rosity,  and  will  prove,  by  the  example  of  the  present,  to  those  who  will  not 
condescend  to  read  the  history  of  the  past,  how  very  limited  a  measure  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  a  government  in  the  fidelity  of  its  subjects  is  repaid 
— ^with  how  full  a  confidence  on  the  part  of  those  subjects  in  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  their  rulers. — And  now,  sir,  that  I  may  keep  my  promise  of 
brevity  better  than  such  vows  are  usually  kept,  I  will  omit  what  I  would 
have  said  on  those  inquiries  into  the  primitive  form  of  our  representative 
system,  of  which  we  have  in  former  years  heard  so  much  ;  and  I  will  more 
willin^y  give  up  those  doctrines  of  atistract  right,  so  much  insisted  on  by  our 
predecessors  in  this  great  cause.  I  should  even  be  content,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  dispute,  to  assume  that  our  right  to  our  present  liberties  is  a  prescrip- 
tive right  alone :  for,  b^  the  very  same  evidence  whereby  this  is  proved,  I 
claim  the  same  prescriptive  right  to  occasional  necessary  reform.  If  I  am 
referred  to  the  records  of  history  for  the  title^eeds  of  our  representative  s^ 
tem,  that  same  history  tells  me  of  alterations  in  that  system,  compared  with 
which  the  present  measure  dwindles  into  insignificance.  If  I  am  told  that 
the  transfer  of  the  elective  franchise  from  Gatton  to  Birmingham,  without 
judicial  procedure,  is  a  violent  innovation,  I  cannot  but  recollect  that,  within 
little  more  than  a  century,  two  independent  legislatures  have  been  blotted 
out  from  the  pages  of  the  constitution,  and  with  them  the  sreater  part  of  the 
representation  whereof  the^  were  composed.  If  I  am  told  that  the  vested 
rights  of  the  present  constituency  are  inviolable,  I  ask  (and  though  so  fre» 
quently  asked  before,  it  has  never  yet  received  an  attempt  at  an  answer),  what 
has  become  of  the  40t.  freeholders  of  Ireland  ?  Sir,  that  very  Revolution  of 
1688^  which  has  sometimes  been  appealed  to  as  the  definitive  resting-place  of 
our  constitutional  ark, — as  the  Sion  of  our  political  wandering, — tliat  Kevolu- 
tion  which  clumged  the  succession  to  the  throne,  is  surely  sufficient  prece- 
dent for  the  disfranchisement  of  a  nomination  borough.  If  the  success  of 
mj  owu  argument  were  the  sole  interest  I  felt  in  this  question,  I  should 
willingly  risk  the  event  of  the  controversy  on  this  appeal  to  historical  prece- 
dent ;  but  I  will  not  place  the  cause  of  the  people  of  England  on  any  such 
narrow  ground  of  defence.  We  seek  not  this  reform,  as  a  matter  of  abstract 
right,  but  of  practical  expediency  ;  we  daim  it,  not  as  the  fruit  of  historical 
research,  but  of  historiod  experience ;  we  ask  it,  not  because  it  was  so  in  our 
forefathers*  time,  but  because  it  would  liave  been  so  now,  had  our  forefi&thers 
lived  in  ours.  Sir,  it  is  not  enough  to  tell  us  that  our  borough  system  is  now 
what  it  was  200  jrears  aso.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  us,  that  a  system  of  ty- 
rannical compulsion  and  corrupt  influence,  which  was  in  harmony  with  the 
violence  and  fraud  of  the  political  warfare  of  those  days, — ^which  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  remains  of  feudal  power,  and  the  remembrance  of  feudal  fide- 
lity,— which  was  suited  alike  to  the  selfishness  of  their  political  vices,  and  the 
sternness  of  their  political  virtues, — it  is  not  enough  to  tell  us  that  such  a 
system  is  not  grown  worse,  or  even  that  it  is  considerably  improved.  If  the 
political  struj^es  of  those  days  were,  compared  with  the  polite  encounters 
of  our  own,  the  warfiue  of  eiants,  they  displayed  the  selfishness  and  tyranny 
of  giant  natures ;  and  ^^len  Sie  bludgeon  was  the  umpire  of  popular  meetings, 
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and  the  axe  of  legislative  assemblies,  it  was  natural  and  unavoidable  tliat  cor- 
ruption and  intimidation  should  be  reckoned  the  two  main  pillars  of  esta- 
blished government  and  social  order,  and  that  political  honesty  should  be 
identified  with  blind  fidelity  to  the  landlord  or  the  party  leader.  But  now, 
sir,  that  the  Sunday  pamphlet  has  superseded  the  bludgeon  of  the  mob ; 
now,  that  the  daily  journal  has  been  admitted,  by  mutual  consent,  as  a  fitter 
arbiter  between  contending  fiictions  than  the  axe ;  now  that  the  prim  sdiool- 
master  is  found  a  more  effective  bugbear  to  political  disturbers  than  the  grim 
headsman, — it  is  too  much  to  demand  of  us  the  continuance  of  those  means 
of  government,  whose  worst  corruption  was  unnoticed  amidst  the  greater 
hideousness  of  the  ends  to  which  they  were  rendered  subservient.  Sir,  I 
never  contemplate  the  discussions  which  have  passed  on  this  question,  but  I 
feel  myself  half  a  convert  to  the  now  unfashionable  doctrine  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors.  I  am  told  that  they  had,  of  necessity,  less  experience,  and 
less  wisdom  than  ourselves.  Less  experience  I  admit  they  had ;  but  that 
they  had  less  wisdom  I  almost  doubt,  when  I  see  that,  unlike  their  descend- 
ants, they  made,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  a  practiod  application  of  that 
experience  to  the  necessities  and  difficulties  which  occurred.  Were  sir 
Thomas  More  really  to  rise  from  his  grave  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  a 
poet-laureate  in  political  economy,  he  mieht  well  ask  us  wliat  do  we  gain  by 
our  superior  knowledge  and  accumulated  experience,  when  a  few.  sounding 
phrases  and  a  few  hard  names  are  sufficient  to  deter  us  from  putting  to  a  prac- 
tical use  the  results  of  that  experience  and  the  deductions,  of  that  know- 
ledge ? 

'  So  much,  sir,  for  the  authority  of  past  generations :  now,  a  few  observations 
addressed  to  the  reflection  and  the  experience  of  the  present.  Of  course,  sir,  I 
shall  not  be  called  upon  at  this  day,  either  in  or  out  of  this  house,  to  answer  an 
opponent  who  seriously  pretends  ignorance  of  the  measure  in  which  our  nomi- 
nation system  works,  whatever  may  be  his  opinion  of  the  residts  which  it  pro- 
duces. Upon  the  former  of  these  questions,  there  is  no  longer  either  mystery 
or  disagreement ;  to  the  latter  I  shall  briefly  address  myselL  Now,  sir,  this 
question  of  the  results  of  our  borough  system  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  it  is  a 
question  of  fact  which  the  limits  of  debate  preclude  us  from  adducing,  as  satis- 
factory and  direct  testimony ;  for  such  testimonpr  would  be  nothing  less  than 
the  political  history  of  England  for  such  a  penod  as  the  disputants  should 
agree  in  considering  a  fair  criterion.  To  enter  satis&ctorily  upon  such  a  field 
of  inquiry,  is,  in  this  place,  manifestly  impossible ;  and  to  touch  upon  it  by 
quoting  a  few  isolated  examples,  is  only  opening  a  vast  magazine,  whence  dis- 
putants on  either  side  may  tiirnish  themselves  with  a  species  of  lisht  weapon, 
of  equal  brightness,  but  equally  indecisive.  We  have  been  told,  for  instance, 
of  the  talent  habitually  introduced  into  the  house  through  the  narrow  portal 
of  a  close  borough  ;  but  we  have  not  been  told  what  proportion  this  talent 
bore  to  the  aggregate  mediocrity,  not  to  say  occasional  imbecility  of  such 
introductions.  Honourable  members  opposite  string  up  their  dozen  of  choice 
pippins  in  a  golden  row,  to  win  our  admiration  ;  but  we  have  not  been  called 
to  notice  the  bushels  of  crabs  which  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock.  And 
surely,  sir,  it  would  not  have  weakened  our  opponents*  case,  if  they  had 
bestowed  some  pains  in  showing  that  this  talent  had  been  generally  applied 
to  the  service  of  the  country,  and  not  of  its  possessors  and  their  patrons. 
Napoleon's  servile  senate  was  a  collection  of  the  talent,  the  science,  and  the 
experience  of  France ;  but  we  shall  hardly  refer  to  that  as  a  pattern  of  a  le- 
gislative assembly.  And  these  observations,  sir,  remind  me  of  what  is, 
after  all,  the  fatsd  objection  to  such  a  system  of  election ;  that  which  is,  to 
my  mind,  the  decisive  reason  against  the  existence  of  even  the  purest  of  these 
boroughs.    We  have  heard  much  boasting  of  the  independence  of  our  self^ 
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elected  legislators ;  and  if  independence  is  always  to  be  measured  by  irrespon- 
sibility,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  tiiat  tbey  are  most  aristocratically  independent 
of  that  people  whose  representatives  they  are  so  fond  of  styling  themselves. 
But  here,  sir,  is  the  fatal  taint  in  tiie  source  from  whence  they  spring — 
here  is  that  illegitimacy  of  origin  which  will  ever  stand  in  the  way  of 
that  salutary  respect  which  all  rulers,  to  make  their  rule  effective,  should 
enjoy  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  people.  Legislators  they  may  be  —  wise 
and  honest  legislators,  if  yon  please  —  but  representatives  tney  are  not, 
and  cannot  be.  Hereditary  members  of  an  elective  assembly — peers  in  the 
bouse  of  Commons — by  their  presence  here,  they  intercept  from  the  heredi- 
tary branch  of  the  legislature,  that  popular  confidence  which  they  cannot 
enjoy  themselves.  Sir,  there  is  no  one  remark  which  our  adversaries  are  more 
assiduous  in  submitting  to  our  attention,  than  the  necessity  that  a  legislative 
assembly  should  so  far  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people,  that  it  should  not 
be  obliged  to  act  as  the  mere  momenta!^  index  of  popular  will ;  that  it  should 
represent  the  opinions  of  the  community  upon  an  average  of  years,  and  be 
responsible  for  the  ultimate  tendency  rather  than  the  particular  line  of  its 
conduct.  Sir,  in  this  doctrine  I  most  cordially  agree  ;  and  1  do,  therefore, 
protest  against  the  continuance  of  that  system  of  representation,  which  com- 
pels the  people  to  interfere,  with  a  jealous  expression  of  their  opinions,  on 
each  particular  action  of  this  house  that  does  not  fall  in  with  their  momen- 
tary humour ;  because  they  feel,  that  whether  the  ultimate  results  of  that 
action  be  such  as  to  iustify  us  or  not,  they,  at  least,  will  have  no  future  op- 
portunity of  controlling  the  actors,  or  of  adopting  precautions  against  the 
repetition  or  continuance  of  the  action.  It  is,  sir,  for  these  reasons  that  the 
press  admonishes  us  by  threats  instead  of  advice  ;  that  the  manufacturing 
artisan  enrols  bis  name  in  affiliated  societies,  instead  of  subscribing  it  to 
petitions ;  that  the  agriculturist  winks  at,  if  he  does  not  encourage,  the  out>- 
rages  of  his  labourers,  as  a  circuitous  means  of  lightening  those  taxes  which 
haid  disabled  him  from  meeting  their  demands ;  it  is,  sir,  for  these  reasons 
that,  however  our  adversaries  may  persist,  with  a  politic  affectation  of  fear, 
to  transpose  the  terms, — revolution  has  been  called  for  when  reform  was 
wanted  ;  it  is,  sir,  to  the  obstinate  continuance  of  this  antiquated  corruption, 
that  we  owe  those  periodical  outbreaks  of  popular  discontent  which,  since 
the  first  French  revolution,  have  kept  that  people,  and  among  them  the 
greatest  intellect  of  the  age,  in  a  state  of  wonder  at  the  continued  existence 
of  a  constitution,  which  only  throws  off  its  peccant  humours  by  this  system  of 
chronic  convulsions ;  it  is,  sir, — to  use  the  language  of  common  life,— it  is 
because  I  am  obliged  to  secure,  not  by  force,  but  at  least  by  an  understood 
readiness  to  apply  it,  the  good  conduct  towards  me  of  that  man  to  whom  I 
can  offer  no  other  motives  ;  it  is  because  a  very  little  knowledge  of  human 
nature  would  make  the  most  careless  disposition  unwilling  to  trust  for  a  mo- 
ment out  of  sight,  that  man  who  has  any  power  in  his  possession,  but  of 
whose  character  I  do  not  approve,  and  over  whose  actions  I  have  no  control. 
But,  sir,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  prove  general  misconduct, 
or  general  merit,  by  any  number  of  particular  instances  which  the  limits  of 
debate  will  permit  us  to  quote :  there  is  but  one  indisputable  criterion  to 
which  we  can  appeal  in  this  place  ;  and  that  criterion  must  be  sought  by  each 
individual,  among  the  results  of  his  own  observation  and  his  own  experience 
without  these  walls.  That  criterion  of  legislative  capacity  is  the  general 
effect  produced  upon  public  opinion  by  the  conduct  of  such  a  legislation  ; 
a  slow,  sileatt  continuous  effect — visible,  indeed,  through  the  whole  of  its 
insidious  progress,  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  the  signs  of  the 
times — the  (^lering  thunder-cloud  of  a  summer*3  day,  unheeded  by  less 
attentive  ob^rveis ;  until  the  first  audible  mutterings  ot  its  wrath,  and,  uo* 
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noticed  by  the  multitude  in  general,  until  it  bunts  in  storm  and  desolation 
on  the  land.  This  is  that  unerring  criterion,  to  which  rulenhave  never  yet 
appealed  until  the  eleventh  hour  ;  this  is  that  indisputable  sign  of  the  times, 
which  governments  never  dei^  to  notice,  until  they  can  no  longer  dose  their 
eyes  to  the  lightning,  nor  their  ears  to  the  thunder.  There  is,  indeed,  on  this 
question  of  &t— on  this  cjuestion  of  the  good  or  bad  results  of  our  present 
svstem — one  argument  which  I  shall  suggest  to  the  house — an  application  of 
uie  old  argument  from  cause  to  effect 

What,  sir,  is  the  plain  state  of  the  case  now  before  this  court?  Here  are 
two  parties :  one  affirming  the  good  effects  of  our  nomination  system ;  the 
other,  at  least  equally  numerous,  and  if  not  more  disinterested,  at  least  placed 
in  circumstances  which  throw  less  suspicion  over  their  testimony,  affirming,  with 
as  bold  an  appeal  to  experience,  the  bad  effects  of  the  same  svstem !  So  &r, 
sir,  the  testimony  in  favour  of  us  is,  at  least,  of  equal  value  with  that  in 
favour  of  our  adversaries  ;  but  what  will  be  said  when  these  very  adversa- 
ries join  most  cordially  with  us  in  their  character  of  the  system  which  pro- 
duces these  much-disputed  effects  ?  Why,  sir,  these  very  trumpeters  of  this 
house — these  champions  of  our  motley  franchise—allow  that  they  are  asto- 
nished, when  they  contemplate  the  apparently  inadequate  causes  which  pro- 
duce these  vaunted  results ;  they  allow  that  they  cannot  explain  by  what 
miracle  of  our  politico-moral  nature  such  purity  is  eneendered  of  such  cor- 
ruption. We  infer  the  existence  of  bad  effects  from  bad  causes.  Our  adver- 
saries join  with  us  in  our  character  of  the  causes,  but  infer  therefrom  nothing 
but  gqod  effects.  Thus  much,  sir,  for  those  who,  abandoning  the  machinery 
of  our  representative  system  as  untenable  ground,  take  up  their  position  in 
defence  of  its  results.  But  there  is  anotlier,  and  no  less  numerous  class,  who, 
giving  up  both  machinery  and  results  as  equally  indefensible — who,  acknow- 
ledging that  they  see  here  no  exception  to  the  old  rule  of  '  like  causes  pro- 
duce like  effects,'  demur,  nevertheless,  to  any  proposal  for  amending  the 
system,  from  an  apprehension  of  danger,  whose  magnitude,  in  their  eyes,  is 
perhaps  to  be  explained  upon  the  old  principle  ofomne  ignotumpro  imrifico  ; 
inasmuch  as  they  have  never  yet  been  able  exactly  to  specify  what  that 
danger  is.  The  sole  difference  between  them  and  us  is— shall  the  decayed 
parts  of  the  system  be  mended  or  not  ?  Both  are  agreed  how  much  the  sys- 
tem wants  mending,  but  one  party  is  unwilling  to  begin  so  perilous  a  job. 
Both  are  agreed  that  it  is  in  rags  and  tatters ;  but  whenever  we  begin  to 
thread  the  darnin^needle,  they  exclaim,  '  Leave  it  alone,  in  the  name  of 
prudence — in  the  name  of  caution — in  the  name  of  Robespierre  and  Danton : 
It  is  so  rotten,  that  if  you  attempt  to  put  a  stitch  in,  the  whole  will  fall  to 
pieces.'  I  will  not  stop,  sir,  to  remind  such  objectors  what  manner  of  compli- 
ment they  are  paying  to  the  old  garment  which  has  served  their  turn  so  long, 
and  for  wnich  tney  profess  such  a  veneration;  but  do  they  not  see  the  inevit- 
able inference  which  the  political  renovators  would  draw  from  this  admission? 
Would  not  the  answer  be  ready  and  irreplicable  ?  If  the  state  of  the  gar- 
ment be  such  as  you  avow,  then  it  is  high  time  to  get  a  new  one.  And  is  not 
this,  sir,  the  dilemma  in  which  the  obstinate  refusal  of  all  the  moderate  and 
timely  amendments  has,  for  some  time,  placed  us  ?  Have  we  not  been  told 
by  a  loud,  if  not  a  strong  party,  that  the  legislature  of  Eneiand  is  incorri- 
gible ?— that  it  is  too  rotten  to  be  patched  up—  and  that  it  is  Iti^  time  to  get 
a  new  one  ?  And  to  whom  do  we  owe  this,  but  to  those  who  passed  by  every 
opportunity  for  a  timely  reform,  with  an  impudent  denial  of  the  existence  of 
any  blemish  ;  and  who  now,  when  such  denial  is  no  longer  possible,  think  to 
evade  the  results  of  their  own  obstinacy,  by  an  affectation  of^sudden  discovery 
that  such  blemishes  have  gone  too  far— have  spread  themselves  too  univerw 
sally  through  the  system,  to  leave  any  part  where  a  repair  may  be  commenced, 
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without  clanger  of  pulling  the  whole  to  pieces?  And  these,  sir,  are  the  self- 
elected  champions  of  our  monarchical  government  I  And  Uiese  are  the  b^t 
grounds  on  which  they  would  risk  its  defence  I  Sir,  I  am  not  of  their  opi- 
nion. I  have  better  thoughts  of  that  monarchy  of  England,  which  has  with- 
stood far  more  serious  renovation  than  this.  I  have  better  thoughts  of  those 
institutions,  which  our  ancestors  feared  not  to  reform  and  repair  whenever 
they  saw  need  so  to  do.  I  tremble  not  at  their  exposure  to  the  ordeal  of 
public  opinion :  through  that  ordeal  they  were  never  yet  passed,  but  they 
came  out  with  equal  beauty  and  with  renovated  purity ;  from  those  strug- 
gles which  have  exuded  the  superfluous  flesh,  the  bone  derives  its  strength, 
and  the  sinews  their  elasticity.  What  these  apprehensions  of  danger  are  it 
is  in  vain  for  us  to  ask.  Our  opponents  have,  on  this  subject,  contented 
themselves  with  vagjue  generalities ;  nor  have  they  even  condescended  to  place 
before  us  any  intelligible  picture  of  those  phantoms  which  exercise  so  power- 
ful an  influence  over  their  own  imaginations.  We  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected 
to  combat  those  forces  which  will  not  take  the  field.  We  can  only  ask  what  dan- 
ger there  will  henceforth  exist  which  does  not  exist  now?  What  supports  the 
monarchy  and  peerage,  now,  but  public  opinion?  and  how  can  that  support  be 
weakened,  when  we  have  enlisted  public  opinion  in  their  favour  by  granting  that 
reform  which,  of  all  others,  public  opinion  is  now  most  loudly  demanding  ? 
We  have  been  told,  indeed,  that  the  house  of  Peers  could  not  exist  without 
the  support  which  it  derives  from  its  nominees  in  this  assembly.  But,  sir, 
were  we  to  grant  this,  we  should  immediately  ask,  what  supports  this  assem- 
bly ?  If  the  house  of  peers  is  thrown  back  upon  the  house  of  commons,  on 
what  does  the  house  or  commons  rely  ?  After  all  the  discussions  of  the  the- 
oretical, and  the  intrigues  of  the  practical  statesman,  we  come  ultimately,  and, 
in  the  last  resort,  to  public  opinion,  as  the  tortoise  which  is  to  carry  the  ele- 
phant, which  carries  the  ministerial  world ;  and,  however  we  may  consult  our 
distaste  for  unpalatable  remedies — however  we  may  think  to  avoid  the  bitter 
necessity  of  physic,  by  attributing  our  strength  to  the  disease  of  which  we  are 


dying— however  we  ma^  flatter  our  imagined  dignity  by  avauntedindependence 
of  popular  opinion — it  is  that  popular  opinion  which  is  our  best  staff'of  support, 
though  we  will  continue  to  insult  it  by  clinging  to  a  broken  reed.    This 


topic,  sir,  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Cannine,  and  whidi  is  thus  briefly  summed  up 
in  his  own  words  : — '  If  you  reform  the  house  of  commons  on  the  ground  of 
past  misconduct,  what  will  you  do  with  the  house  of  lords  ?*  Now,  sir,  this 
objection  to  reform  in  general,  is  shortly  and  conclusively  answered  by  a 
reference  to  that  part  of  the  Bill  which  is  now  the  subject  of  discussion.  In 
the  schedules  A  and  B  is  written  that  which  we  intend  to  do  with  the  house 
of  lords.  We  intend  to  deprive  them  of  that  corrupt  and  unconstitutional 
influence  which  they  have  exercised  in  this  house ;  we  intend  to  confine 
them  to  their  own  court ;  we  wish  in  future  that  either  house  should  be 
what  it  is  intended  to  be,  a  court  of  perpetual  appeal  from  the  decisions  of 
the  other,  instead  of  that  monstrous  anomaly  which  they  now  offer  to  the 
world,  of  two  courts,  designed  to  control  each  other,  but  niled  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  same  judges,  and  controlled  by  a  mutual  influence.  One 
complaint  has  been  made  against  the  particular  part  of  the  measure  now 
under  discussion,  which  comes  witli  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  from  those  by 
whom  it  is  put  forth  :  we  are  told  of  the  anomalies  both  as  regards  popu- 
lation and  property,  which  will  still  defeat  our  representative  system,-*a8 
if  those  anomalies  could  be  put  for  one  instant  in  comparison  with  those 
which  now  exist, — and  as  if  those  very  persons  would  not  be  the  most  vocife- 
rous in  scouting  such  a  reform  as  would  be  necessary  to  sweep  away  all 
anomalies  whatever.  Another  complaint  that  I  will  notice  is  one,  not 
directed  against  the  measure  itself,  but  against  those  who  introduced  it ;  and 
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this  complaint  I  approach  with  some  diffidence  of  my  own  constitutional 
knowledge.  Sir,  1  must  confess  (and  I  shall  be  thankful  for  correction  if 
wrong),  I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  aware,  until  the  late  debates  on  this 
question,  that  the  appeal  of  a  British  king  from  his  parliament  to  his  people 
was  an  unconstitutional  measure.  I  had  thought  that  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  our  constitution  had  decided,  that  a  parliament  at  issue  with  its 
constituents  on  a  great  constitutional  question,  might,  by  no  unprecedented 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  be  sent  back  to  those  constituents,  if  not 
for  further  instruction,  at  least  for  further  proofs  of  confidence. 

And  now,  sir,  before  I  sit  down,  one  word  concerning  that  people  of  Ene- 
land,  to  whose  hopes  and  wishes  his  majesty's  ministers  must  not  even  allude 
in  this  house,  witnoutdanser  of  being  taunted  from  the  opposite  bench,  witli 
an  appeal  to  their  physical  force !  I,  sir,  sliall  put  forth,  myself,  no  vaunting 
defiance  of  that  eiant  power  which  now  sleeps  a  faithful  servant  at  our  feet — 
that  power  whicfi  never  yet  put  forth  its  strength  but  in  our  defence, — and 
against  which,  if  once  it  turn  in  madness  on  its  master,  no  defiance  will  avail. 
If,  as  a  legislator,  I  am  called  upon  to  forget  that  the  people  have  liands,  as 
an  Englishman  1  cannot  forget  that  they  have  hearts ;  and,  at  all  times,  in- 
deed, but  more  especially  in  times  like  these,  I  do  think  those  hearts  worth 
the  winning,  even  at  the  price  of  my  own  power.  We  have  been  accused  of 
attempting,  by  a  threat  of  revolution,  to  intimidate  those  very  opponents,  whose 
favourite  argument  against  this  Bill — whose  staffof  reliance,  if  I  may  judgefrom 
their  cheers— is  their  own  fear  of  revolution  as  the  ultimate  consequence. 
Why,  sir, — ^threat  for  threat — upon  our  joint  showing  of  the  case,  the  question 
would  only  be,  which  way  led  soonest  and  straightest  to  revolution.  They 
do  not  defend  acknowledged  iniquities  of  the  present  system  upon  any 
other  grounds  than  those  of  general  expediency ;  they  acknowledge  the 
occasional  personal,  and  constant  moral  corruption  inflicted  by  our  present 
nomination  system ;  but  it  is  the  only  way,  forsooth,  of  keepine  things  quiet ; 
the  only  way  of  saving  the  monarchy,  the  peerage,  and  the  church.  Why, 
sir,  may  we  not  entertain  the  same  ^rs  as  our  adversaries?  Why  are  they 
to  be  allowed  to  allege  their  own  prospective  cowardice  as  a  reason  against 
tliat  measure,  in  favour  of  which  we  must  not  state  our  present  apprehen- 
sions ?  Sir,  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  revolution  in  either  case.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  tliat  physical  violence,  against  which,  if  we  were  not  protected  by  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  of  England,  the  bigotry  of  their  self-elected  rulers  would 
be  but  as  a  broken  reed.  But  I  do  think  that  we  shall  give  no  small  con- 
firmation of  that  charge  of  legblative  incapacity  which  is  now  ringing  in  our 
ears,  if  we  neglect  to  repair  our  house  while  it  is  still  summer,  because  the  win- 
ter hurricane  is  not  yet  upon  the  horizon.  It  is  because  we  can  retreat  with 
dignity  that  I  wish  to  retreat  now :  I  wish  to  exchange  that  suspicious 
safety— which  we  owe  to  the  good  sense  rather  than  to  the  good  wishes  of 
the  people,  to  the  remembrance  rather  than  to  the  continuance  of  former 
affection,  to  the  liabit  rather  than  to  the  feelings  of  past  fidelity,— I  wish  to 
exchange  that  suspicious  safety,  for  the  holiday  security  of  a  people's  love. 
There  be  some  few,  I  know,  m  all  political  parties,  who  care  neither  for  a 
people's  love,  nor  have  fiiith  in  a  people's  gratitude ;  whose  best  political 
virtue  is  a  proud  consistency  in  wrong,  and  whose  highest  moral  courage  is 
an  unreflecting  security.  Where,  indeed,  was  ever  seen  a  fabric  of  time- 
worn  political  privilege  tottering  to  iU  fall,  the  majority  of  whose  posses- 
sors have  not  displayed  the  same  idiotic  security,  amid  the  ruin  which 
every  one  else  foresaw  ?  I  will  not  detain  the  house  by  quoting  proo&  of  that 
melancholy  truth,  of  which  political  history  is  but  one  lone  example  ;— I 
will  go  no  further  back  than  to  the  early  days  of  many  whom  I  now  address, 
and  ask,— was  it  the  firmness  of  real,  or  the  madness  of  fancied  security,  when 
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die  Court  of  VeisaiUes  drove  the  representatives  of  popular  opinion  to 
swear  io  a  tennis  court  their  own  inviolability  and  the  regeneration  of 
France  ?  Or  was  it  the  firmness  of  real  or  the  madness  of  fancied  security 
when,  as  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  breathless  herald  of  approaching  insur- 
rection was  ordered  to  wait  on  the  threshold  of  St.  Cloud — 

Donao  Borbonieo  Ubeat  -rigUare  tyranoo. 

Wliat  price,  not  the  people  of  France  alone,  but  all  civilized  Europe  were 
compelled  to  pay  for  chuning  that  first  madness,  is  now  matter  of  history  ; 
what  price,  not  France  alone,  but  all  civilized  Europe,  are  about  to  pay  for 
chaining  this  second  madness,  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  prophesy  ;  but  I 
appeal  to  all  impartial  observers  of  past  and  passing  events,  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  reluctance  with  which  that  mighty  people  commenced  tlie  struggles 
for  which  they  have  paid  so  much,  to  say  whether  that  people  would  not 
liave  repaid,  with  a  rich  return  of  confidence  and  love,  the  voluntary  sacrifice 
of  antiquated  power,  worthless  and  defenceless  though  it  was.  l^hat  sucli 
gratitude  would  have  been  felt  by  the  people  of  France  for  such  sacrifice,  I 
do  most  sincerely  believe  ;  that  such  gratitude  will  be  felt  by  the  people  of 
Eogland  for  far  less  painful  sacrifices,  I  do  most  unhesitatingly  affirm  ;  and 
the  more  gratitude,  inasmuch  as  such  sacrifices  on  our  part  are  not  yet  incul- 
cated hj  3ie  presence  of  that  other  fearful  alternative.  For  the  honour  of 
this  ancient  monarchy,  whose  perik  and  whose  triumphs  for  so  many  genera- 
tions are  chronicled  in  die  proceedings  of  this  house— for  the  sake  of  this  faith- 
ful people  who  have  stood  by  us  in  the  hour  of  our  trial,  and  l>orne  with  us  in 
the  hour  of  our  pride, — let  us  seize  the  opportunity  which  now  presents  itself, 
to  inscribe  ourselves  on  the  page  of  history  as  the  first  recorded  example  of 
'  power  correcting  its  own  usurpation  1' 

Mr.  Grove  Price,  on  the  evening  of  April  21st,  opposed  the  Bill  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  '  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret  and  indignation,  sir,  that  I  have 
heard  the  honourable  and  learnt  genSeman  who  has  just  sat  down  (Dr. 
Lushington),  charge  this  house  with  being  incapable  of  discharging  its  public 
duties,  and,  indeeo,  of  being  so  corrupt,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any 
minister  who  is  an  honest  man,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country,  unless 
its  constitution  be  changed.  Let  me  be  permitted  to.  remind  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman,  that  the  very  house  of  commons  which  he  so 
stigmatizes,  is  that  which  placed  him  and  his  political  associates  in  ofiice. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  little  too  hard— a  little  too  uneiateful,  to  charge  such  a 
house  of  commons  with  want  of  honesty  and  intelligence.  But  to  proceed 
to  the  purpose  for  which  1  liave  risen  to  address  the  house.  I  now  address 
it  possibly — I  may  even  say  probably — for  the  last  time.  TMany  honourable 
members  here  cried  Hear!  hear !)  1  thank  the  honourable  members  oppo- 
site for  that  taunting  cheer.  1  thank  them  for  tlieir  willingness  to  get  rid  of 
a  member  who  is  unconnected  with  party,  and  whose  sole  object  is  to  con- 
sult the  real  interests  of  the  empire.  1  shall  long  recollect  the  cheer  so 
courteously  and  so  civilly  given  me  by  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man ;  but  whenever  it  comes  across  my  mind,  I  sliall  also  recollect  the  very 
different  cheer  which  I  received  but  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  presented  my- 
self to  my  constituents,  to  give  an  account  of  my  vote  upon  this  Bill.  Yes,  I 
iiave  received  no  less  than  fiye  votes  of  thanks  from  different  bodies  of  my 
constituents ;  and  1  believe  I  may  say,  that  those  votes  came  from  a  majority, 
br  they  came  from  more  than  a  thousand  of  my  constituents.  Whether  I 
remain  in  parliament,  or  retire  again  into  private  life,  1  shall  always  have 
tlie  gratification  of  contrasting  the  cheer  wnich  I  Imve  received  from  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  with  that  which  I  have  received  on  a 
fecent  occasion  from  my  simple,  but  honest  and  lo^'al-hearted  constituents. 

VOL.  tu*  2  c 
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Allow  me  to  touch  on  a  subject  differeDt  from  that  which  I  expected  to  have 
heard  discussed  this  evening  ;  and  as  I  did  not  commence  the  irregularity, 
allow  me  to  follow  other  speakers  into  that  irregularity  which  they  have 
introduced.  Various  assertions  have  been  thrown  out  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  and  much  has  been  said  upon  the  state  of  France,  and  upon  the 
three  glorious  days,  as  they  are  called,  of  July.  Glorious,  indeed ! — when 
the  result  is  an  unsettled  monarchy,  a  disunited  government,  a  wretched 
anarchy,  a  maddening  race  after  popularity  among  persons  who  are  now  the 
sport  of  military  despots,  and  now  the  sport  of  popular  factions.  Let  me 
ask  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Wateitord,  who  has  spoken  of 
the  ordinances  of  his  late  majesty  of  France  as  the  cause  of  the  recent  French 
revolution,  whether  he  recollects  the  statement  which  has  been  made  on 
that  subject  by  M.  Mauguin,  the  leader  of  the  republican  faction,  against 
the  present  government  r  To  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  language  of  that 
&ction, '  the  trophies  of  Waterloo  do  not  suffer  the  sons  of  France  to  sleep/ 
And  M.  Maugum  has  candidly  avowed  that  it  is  not  the  ordinances  of 
Charles  X.,  but  the  hostility  which  the  people  of  France  feel  against  that 

Particular  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  tliat 
as  induced  them  to  rise  and  to  hurl  him  from  his  throne.  Now  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  ^meute  of  these  three  elorious  days?  A  conspirac}*, 
which  had  been  for  years  carried  on  with  all  the  disaffected  spirits  of  the 
world,  and  which  at  last  burst  into  open  day,  because  the  conspirators  had 
found  a  pretext,  but  not  a  cause,  tor  insurrection.  But  to  return.  For 
seven  days  I  took  the  liberty  of  endeavouring  to  catch  your  eye,  sir,  with  the 
view  of  addressing  you  upon  the  subject  which  is  now  under  discussion.  I 
was  unsuccessful ;  and  as  this  is  the  last  time  that  I  may  ever  have  the 
honour  of  addressing  you,  I  trust  I  shall  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  question  of  reform.  It  is  said  that  this  parliament  is  now  on  the  eve  of 
dissolution,  because  it  would  not  accede  to  the  Reform  Bill.  Now,  there 
was  once  another  parliament  dissolved  under  much  the  same  plea,  and  the 
epitaph  inscribed  on  its  grave  was — '  This  parliament  was  dissolved  for  its 
independence,  because  it  would  not  consent  to  sacrifice  the  constitution.* 
A  similar  epitaph  will,  I  think,  be  a  fit  memorial  for  the  present  parliament. 
For  my  own  part,  I  care  not  when  a  dissolution  may  take  place.  The  per- 
sonal inconvenience— the  mental  anxiety,  to  a  man  in  innrm  health, — the 
pecuniary  expense  attendant  on  such  a  measure,— are  not,  of  course,  matters 
of  indifference  ;  but  I  should  have  felt  myself  disgraced  for  ever,  if,  with  a 
threat  of  dissolution  before  me,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  consequences 
which  might  result  from  it  to  myself  individually,  I  could  shrink  from  the 
expression  of  the  opinions  which  I  honestly  and  conscientiously  entertain 
upon  this  important  question.  To  use  the  doquent  language  or  Burke,  '  I 
entered  into  this  house  with  the  intention  of  adding  my  small  mite  of  service 
to  that  side  of  the  constitution  which  needs  it'  Serious  and  awful  indeed  is 
the  position  in  which  the  empire  stands  at  this  moment.  He  who  looks  behind 
him  at  history,  must  glean  from  his  experience  of  the  past,  that  there  is 
much  in  the  present  to  discourage  and  alarm  him.  The  future  is  covered 
with  clouds  and  darkness,  and  there  are  signs  of  storm  and  tempest  in  the 
gloom  of  the  political  horizon — 

Venit  mnnm«  diet  et  InelaetabOe  tempaa 
Dardudw. 

We  are  now  standing  in  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  constitution.  The  ho- 
nourable member  may  laugh ;  but  I  tell  him  in  sober  sadness,  that  if  this 
Bill  of  Reform  should  be  passed  into  a  law,  a  greater  revolution  would  be 
made  in  the  constitution  of^this  great  empire,  than  would  be  made  even  by  a 
change  in  the  dynasty.    A  dynasty  mi|^t  be  altered,  and  the  constitution 
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preserved.  Indeed,  in  this  countiy  the  dynasty  has  heen  altered,  and  still 
the  constitution  has  been  preserved.  But  if  we  proceeded  to  alter,  as  is 
now  proposed,  the  equipoise  of  the  three  branches  of  the  constitution,  by 
adding  fresh  power  to  the  popular  branch  of  it,  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
recover  the  means  of  rectifying  the  balance.  The  lesislature  may  cure  a  par- 
ticular evil ;  it  m&j  even  repair  an  injury  which  it  has  itself  created ;  like 
the  &bled  spear  of  Achilles,  the  same  instrument  which  gave  the  wound  may 
also  cure  it ;  but  I  appeal  to  my  learned  friends  who  are  conversant  with 
history,  and  I  ask  them  whether  tney  have  ever,  in  the  course  of  their  read- 
ing,  met  a  single  instance  in  whicn,  when  popular  power  has  been  once 
secured  to  the  people,  the  people  have  come  forward  to  limit  it  ?  Kings, 
from  satiety,  from  disappointment,  from  a  conviction  of  its  vanity,  have  been 
known  to  resign  power :  but  in  popular  bodies  there  is  a  succession  of  men 
of  ambition,  and  energy,  and  talent,  who  keep  alive  the  cupidity  of  the 
people,  and  thus  it  happens  that  popular  power  once  acquired  is  never 
abandoned.  During  the  last  six  weeks  I  have  heard  many  attacks  made  on 
the  close  boroughs  and  on  the  boroughmongers.  I  have  heard  the  assertion 
repeated,  till  I  am  nauseated  with  the  repetition  of  it,  that  the  close  boroughs 
are  the  disgraceful  parts  of  the  British  constitution.  I  have  heard  much  of 
declamation  on  the  point,  I  have  also  heard  much  of  argument ;  I  have  like- 
wise heard  mudi  which  I  scarcely  could  have  expected  to  hear  uttered  by 
men  who  profess  to  understand  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country. 
We  have  been  told,  over  and  over  again,  in  the  language  of  lord  Bacon, 
'  Time  is  the  greatest  innovator.'  True ;  but  what  has  been  the  natu/e  of 
the  innovation  in  this  particular  instance  ?  Let  any  man  look  at  the  history 
of  England  for  the  last  century  and  a  half,  and  he  will  see  that  the  house  of 
commons  has,  during  all  that  time,  been  regularly  increasing  in  power,  by  a 
gentle  and  gradual,  but  constant  and  active  impulse.  For  the  last  fifty  years, 
power  has  lowed  into  it  with  a  rapid  tide ;  and  the  reason  of  it  is  evident, 
for  Eneland  is  a  great  and  flourishing  commercial  country.  Will  any  man 
in  this  house  be  lK>ld  enough  to  rise  and  tell  me,  that  in  a  country  where  a 
commercial  spirit  exists,  the  democratic  spirit  will  not  inevitably  increase  ? 
The  concurrent  tellimony  of  all  ages  proves,  that  in  all  democracies  the 
commercial  spirit  rapidly  increases,  and  the  agricultural  or  aristocnitical 
spirit  proportionably  declines.  What  is  the  reason  of  it?  Must  I  call  the 
attention  of  honourable  members  to  the  first  records  of  society  ?  Why  liave 
commercial  societies  always  become  republican  communities  ?  Because  all 
persons  engaged  in  commerce  are  wrapped  up  in  their  private  views — be- 
cause they  are  accustomed  to  pay  no  regard  to  rank,  fortune,  or  hereditary 
station -*and  because,  when  they  have  once  rendered  themselves  independent, 
they  consider  themselves  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  all  around  them. 
Berore  the  house  proceeds  to  pass  this  Bill,  there  is  one  previous  reform 
which  it  ought  to  make.  It  must  divest  man  of  his  jealousy,  of  his  hatred 
of  authority,  of  all  his  dislike  to  all  who  are  above  him  ;  and  then,  when  it 
has  made  man  into  an  angel,  but  not  till  then,  it  may  grant  this  reform. 
But  I  have  been  told,  that  the  house  of  commons  is  not,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
predominant  in  the  constitution.  Indeed !  Cannot  one  angry  vote  of  this 
house,  by  stopping  the  supplies,  put  an  end  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  crown 
together  ?  What  has  De  Lolme  said  on  this  point  ?  Has  he  not  compared 
the  crown  to  a  three^ecker,  which  lies  magnificently  upon  tlie  waters,  with 
its  yards  manned,  and  streamers  flyine^  but  which  is  incapable  of  rolling  its 
volleyed  thunders  over  the  deep,  until  it  has  received  its  stores  and  ammu- 
nition from  some  other  quarter?  What  is  that  other  quarter  but  the 
people?  What,  too,  I  would  ask,  is  the  house  of  lords?  A  body  inferior 
to  ourselves  in  wealth  and  power.    Is  it,  in  its  constitution,  aristocratical  or 
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democratical  ?  I  heard  a  noble  lord  say,  on  a  former  evenm^,  that  there  is  a 
more  popular  feeling  in  the  house  of  lords  than  there  is  m  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  that  the  reason  was,  that  the  heirs  of  great  families, 
having  imbued  themselves  with  liberal  notions  and  popular  feelings, 
in  order  to  make  a  display  of  their  abilities  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, carry  their  liberal  notions  and  popular  feelings  along  with  them 
to  the  other  house  of  parliament,  when  the  lapse  of  time  gives  them  a  seat 
there.  Is  the  house  of  lords,  then,  purely  aristocratical  ?  Is  the  crown  per- 
fectly independent  ?  If  the  house  of  lords  is  neither  purely  aristocratica], 
nor  the  king  perfectly  independent,  ought  the  house  of  commons,  on  its  part, 
to  be  purely  democratical  ?  It  is  necessary  that,  in  the  third  branch  of  the 
legislature,  which  is  the  most  powerful  of  all,  there  should  be  some  counter- 
bsuancing  check  upon  its  own  power.  Here  let  me  observe,  that  tliis  was 
remarked  as  one  of  the  most  curious  characteristics  of  our  constitution,  more 
than  eighty  years  ago,  by  that  philosophical  historian,  Mr.  Hume.  Mr. 
Hume  observes,  in  one  of  his  essays,  that  Tacitus,  the  great  master  of  Roman 
science  and  knowledge,  declared,  that  in  any  government  which  consisted  of 
three  powers, — such  as  the  monarchical,  the  ari8tocratica],and  tlie  democra- 
tical,— the  balance  could  not  long  be  preserved  ;  for  the  power  which  was 
predominant  would  aggrandise  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  two  others — and 
the  result  of  such  aggrandisement  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  whole. 
How  happens  it  then,  says  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  prediction  of  Tacitus  has 
proved  incorrect  with  regard  to  the  British  constitution  ?  He  solves  the 
question  by  stating,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  peers  bavins,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, an  interest  and  influence,  which  preserves  their  counterpoise  in  the 
constitution.  If  that  interest  and  that  influence  must  be  preserved,  how  can 
it  be  effected,  except  by  the  existence  of  those  nomination  boroughs,  on  whidi 
so  many  fruitless  witticisms,  so  many  unmeaning  sarcasms,  so  many  idle 
jests,  have  been  vented.  It  is  because  I  wish  to  see  the  house  of  commons 
preserve  its  due  influence, — because  I  wish  to  see  the  house  of  lords  in  pos- 
session of  its  proper  privileges, — and  because  I  wish  to  see  the  crown  not 
independent  of,  but  connected  with,  the  two  other  branches  of  tlie  l^islaturc 
in  one  harmonious  link,— that  I  will  never  consent  to  c^te  that  preponder- 
ance in  die  house  of  commons,  by  which  the  mace  on  that  table  would  be 
converted  into  the  imperial  sceptre.  If,  then,  tlie  influence  of  tlie  house  of 
commons  is  to  be  preserved  within  its  legitimate  limits,  it  can  only  be  done 
by  means  of  those  nomination  boroughs,  which  act  like  ballast  to  the  vessel 
of  the  state  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  obloquy  to  which  such  a  declaration  may 
expose  me,  I  will  now  declare,  that  I  would  as  soon  disfranchise  a  large  town 
as  one  of  these  boroughs,  supposing  that  I  were  convinced  that  the  existence 
of  that  borough  was  necessary  to  the  equipoise  of  the  constitution  in  this 
house.  I  wish  to  see  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  this  house,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  it  predominant.  I  wish  to  see  all  classes  of  my  fellow-subjects 
represented  in  it ;  but  I  will  never  give  my  voice  to  such  a  scheme  of  repre- 
sentation, as  would  render  it  necessary  for  me,  when  the  vessel  is  overladen 
on  one  side,  to  throw  my  feeble  mite  of  service  to  the  other,  to  prevent  it 
from  upsetting.  If  this  Reform  Bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  we  shall  here- 
after have  in  this  house  two  classes  of  representatives,  consisting,  not  as 
now,  of  men  of  moderate  fortunes,  but  either  of  men  of  immense  fortunes,  or 
of  men  who  are  the  mere  panders  to  the  people's  voice.  I  am  neither  a  man 
of  immense  fortune,  nor  a  pander  to  the  popular  voice.  Men  of  the  middling 
c!ass  would  disappear  from  the  house,  and  I  should  disappear  along  with 
them.  But,  let  me  tell  voii,  that  the  school  of  subserviencv  to  a  large  body 
of  uninformed  individuals  is  a  bad  school  for  any  representative  of  the  people. 
It  teaches  him  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  trutn,  and  to  utter  sentiments 
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which  are  not  siiicere.  If  adopted,  therefore,  I  should  view  the  proposed 
measure  of  reform  as  the  extinction  of  the  British  constitution— of  that  con- 
stitution under  which  we  have  so  long  flourished,  great,  and  glorious,  and 
free— of  that  constitution  which  has  produced  men  of  the  loftiest  virtue,  the 
most  exalted  patriotism,  and  the  most  gigantic  talent,  capable  of  vieing  vnth 
the  proudest  names  which  either  Greece  or  Rome,  or  any  other  nation,  could 
produce— of  that  constitution  to  which,  disfigured  as  it  is  by  close  bo- 
roughs, the  eyes  of  all  friends  of  liberty,  in  all  countries  of  the  world, 
are  turned  with  admiration  and  delight— of  that  constitution  which  Montes- 
quieu has  praised,  because  he  lookra  with  a  philosophic  eye  upon  it — not 
in  its  separate  parts,  but  in  its  entire  and  undivided  whole.  He  who  looks 
at  the  British  constitution,  not  as  a  whole,  but  in  parts,  resembles  the  fly, 
described,  I  think,  by  Addison,  which,  perched  on  one  of  the  pillars  of  St. 
PauFs,  was  able,  with  its  microscopic  eye,  to  distinguish  the  small  excres- 
cences of  the  piece  of  granite  on  which  it  stood,  but  could  form  no  idea  of 
the  harmony,  the  proportion,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  whole  structure. 
Supposing,  however,  that  we  should  get,  by  this  Reform  Bill,  an  independent 
house  of  commons,  with  the  two  other  branches  of  the  legislature  dependent 
on  it,  what  would  there  be  to  which  the  country  could  trust  ?  To  its  mode- 
ration ?— ridiculous.  Has  not  Mr.  Fox,  the  Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  the 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite  have  been  brought  up,  said  that  in  a  reformed 
parliament,  the  crown  and  aristocracy  would  be  cnerished  and  protected  ? 
Cherished  and  protected  indeed  I  But  how  near  is  protection  to  dependence  ? 
In  a  popular  assembly  the  influence  of  violent  men  is  always  certain  to  pre- 
vail. History  holds  forth  its  awful  record  for  our  perusal,  and  tells  us  that 
there  are  four  circumstances,  which,  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  prove 
that  aristocracy  and  democracy  cannot  exist  together.  Does  any  roan  doubt 
the  fact  ?  Then  let  him  review  the  chief  circumstances  in  our  history,  from 
the  year  1628,  when  the  Petition  of  Risht  was  first  signed,  to  the  year  1688, 
when  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  passed,  and  finally  secur^  to  us.  The  cause  of 
the  struggle  which  distracted  the  country  during  that  long  series  of  years 
was,  that  the  kins  had  a  prerogative  which  was  powerless,  and  none  of  that 
influence  which  the  monarch  now  has.  The  first  point  which  the  popular 
party  carried,  enabled  them  to  tear  a  little  of  the  bark  from  the  tree,  but  did 
not  enable  them  to  pull  down  the  oak.  But  bolder  men  came  on  the  stage ; 
and  Cromwell  succeeded  them,  jiist  as  bolder  men  will  now  succeed  the  noble 
lord  opposite.  I  tell  the  noble  lord  that  there  are  men  already  prepared  to 
cast  him  aside,  and  to  carry  his  plans  much  further  than  he  does,  ana  to  cast 
his  moderation,  if  moderation  it  can  be  called,  to  the  winds  of  Heaven.  In 
this  country  Fairfax  found  a  Cromwell  to  succeed  him  ;  and  in  France,  La- 
fayette found  a  Mirab^u  and  a  Robespierre  ;  and  the  noble  lord,  respect- 
able as  he  is  for  his  rank,  and  talent,  and  private  virtues,  will  find  that,  when 
he  has  once  placed  himself  in  the  career  of  revolution,  he  will  be  hurried, 
with  an  accelerated  velocity,  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  check,  into 
its  abyss. 

— .—  facQU  dflfceasus  ATemi : 
*  «  *  * 

Sed  fVTocire  gndum,  lUfwrMqae  eradere  ad  aiin»-> 
Hoc  opiu,  bio  labor  est. 

His  new  associates  would  use  the  noble  lord  as  their  instrument.  It  is  be- 
cause I  wish  to  preserve  the  order  to  which  the  noble  lord  belongs,  that  I 
struggle  to  prevent  its  dissolution  by  the  preponderance  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  state.  If  the  melancholy  reflection  which  I  have  sumsted, 
should  ever  hereafter  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  noble  lord,  not  with  the  con- 
tempt with  which  he  may  now  be  inclined  to  treat  it,  but  with  a  sad  and 
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fatal  conviction  of  the  truth,  let  me  caution  him  to  reflect  that  there  was  ooe 
man,  in  the  middle  classes  of  society,  who  advised  him,  when  the  British  con- 
stitution was  at  stake,  not  to  trifle  with  it.  The  measure  which  the  noble 
lord  is  now  introducing,  is  the  same  in  principle  with  that  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  in  1642.  It  is  the  same  in 
principle  with  that  which  Cromwell  tried  in  1654,  but  which  was  found  in 
practice  so  democratical,  as  to  compel  him  to  dissolve  the  parliament  wliich 
it  had  called  into  existence,  lest  it  should  strip  him  of  the  power  he  had  so 
tyrannicsdly  usurped.  This  topic  naturallv  leads  me  to  the  consideration 
of  an  argument  I  liave  heard  advanced  by  my  honourable  friend,  if  he 
will  allow  me  to  call  him  so,  from  old  recollections  at  Cambridge, — the  mem- 
ber  for  Westminster, — who  said,  that  this  act  of  Cromwell  was  a  most 
excellent  aud  admirable  act ;  and  yet  what  was  its  result?  Its  democratical 
principle  was  so  strong,  that  that  bold,  and  adroit,  and  powerful  usurper 
could  not  control  the  parliament  which  was  convened  under  it,  but  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  it,  because  it  wished  to  take  from  his  hands  the  sword 
by  which  he  swayed  the  destinies  of  England.  Then,  again,  the  French 
revolution  is  a  repertory  of  facts,  calculated  to  overturn  eve^  argument  that 
can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  this  Bill ;  for  the  French  revolution  was,  if  ever 
event  was,  the  triumph  of  the  democratical  principle.  Did  the  authors  of 
the  French  revolution  perform  their  parts  with  moderation  ?  On  that  side, 
at  least,  they  never  sinned.  Again,  too,  in  Spain,  what  has  been  the  case  ? 
There  the  Cortes  were  all-powerful,  and  the  King  was  nothing.  There  is  an 
observation  so  apposite  to  this  subject,  which  Mr.  Burke  has  borrowed  from 
lord  Bolingbroke,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  pressiug  it  on  the  consideration 
of  the  house.  It  is  to  this  effect : — *  Those,  who  are  preparing  to  build  up 
a  government,  should  recollect  that  the  kingly  power  ought  to  form  the 
basis,  and  the  popular  power  the  superstructure ;  for  if  you  place  a  republic 
as  the  basis,  and  afterwards  build  a  monarchy  upon  it,  your  buil^ne  will  fall 
into  ruins  on  the  slightest  shock.*  These  are  the  last  words  whidi  I  may 
utter  with  my  tongue  in  tliis  house.  I  therefore  implore  honourable  gentle- 
men to  consider  tliat  there  is  no  security  for  this  house,  except  in  the  equi- 
poise of  the  three  branches  of  tlie  constitution.  I  recollect  well,  that,  when 
that  great  and  virtuous  statesman,  Mr.  Burke,  took  his  leave  of  this  house, 
which  he  had  so  long  enlightened  and  adorned,  he  implored  the  mighty 
leaders  of  the  two  parties  which  then  divided  the  country,  that,  wh^ier 
they  walked  together  as  friends,  or  crossed  each  other's  path  as  angry 
meteors,  they  would  preserve  the  British  constitution  inviolate,  and  save 
that  ark,  which  he  had  not  dared  to  touch,  from  die  profanation  of  sacrile- 
gious hands.  I  repeat  that  grayer  at  this  moment ;  I  implore  the  noble 
lord  opposite  to  abandon  this  bill  at  once  and  for  ever.  The  democracy  which 
it  tenas  to  establish  is,  indeed,  a  democracy  roval ;  but  it  is  a  crown  which 
will  only  be  permitted  to  rest  on  the  brow  of*^  the  monarch,  until  a  fitting 
op^ortunitv  come  for  wicked  men  to  throw  it  aside.  Then  will  follow  con- 
fusion, civil  war,  and  some  powerful  chief,  who,  when  men's  minds  shall  have 
been  satiated  with  troubles,  will  establish  a  military  despotism.  Economy  is 
now  the  order  of  the  day ;  but  if  we  ought  to  be  economists  of  any  thing,  we 
ought  to  be  economists  of  evil.  We  ought  to  pause  long  before  we  give  our 
assent  to  measures,  which  I  cannot  characterize  better  than  in  the  words  of 
an  ancient  writer: — *Speciosa  verbis,  re  inania  aut  subdola— quantoque 
majore  libertatis  imagine  tegebantur,  tanto  eruptura  ad  infensius  servi- 
tium." 

The '  people*  answered  the  ministers'  appeal,  by  returning  members  favour- 
able to  reform,  in  greater  numbers  than  even  the  warmest  friencb  of  the  mea- 
sure had  anticipated ;  and  the  slow  but  sure  progress  of  the  Bill  through  the 
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new  house  of  commons,  tenninated  bj  the  sending  up  of  the  measure  to  the 
lords,  September  22, 183 1 .  The  upper  house,  howerer,  rejected  it  on  the  se- 
cond reading^  by  a  majority  of  forty-one ;  a  division  which  produced  no  small 
excitement  out  of  parliament,  and  riots  took  place  in  consequence  at  Derby, 
Nottingham,  and  Bristol.  In  the  last-named  city,  the  recorder,  sir  Charles 
Wetherell,  who  had  conscientiously  opposed  the  Bill  in  his  place  in  parlia- 
ment, was  assaulted  violently  by  the  mob ;  and  the  insurgents  then  plundered 
and  set  fire  to  all  the  public  buildings.  Lord  Ebrington's  prompt  motion  in 
the  lower  house,  upon  the  rejection  by  the  lords,  whereby  a  pledge  was  given 
by  the  commons  to  support  the  ministry  in  their  measure.  Kept  the  metro- 
polis from  disturbance;  and,  to  place  the  Bill  in  the  same  fovourable  state  it 
had  recently  enjoyed,  parliament  was  convened  for  the  third  time  within  the 
year,  the  measure  was  carried  in  the  commons,  as  before,  on  the  second 
reading,  and  the  houses  were  then  adjourned  to  the  beginning  of  1832.  Much 
anxiety  was  now  entertained  for  the  issue  of  these  proceedings,  a  colli- 
sion between  lords  and  commons  being  that  which  all  who  prayed  for  the 
peace  of  their  country  would  labour  to  avert ;  and  this  feeling  was  augmented 
among  the  quiet  classes  in  the  nation,  when,  on  the  reassembling  of  the  houses 
in  1832,  the  Bill,  after  being  carried  steadily  through  its  remaining  stages  in 
the  commons,  was  once  more  brought  into  the  house  of  peers.  Several,  who 
had  before  opposed  it,  now  voted  in  its  favour,  trusting  that  it  would  be 
greatly  modined  '  in  committee  ;*  and  by  the  aid  of  these  '  waverers,'  as  they 
were  denominated,  the  first  stage  was  accomplished,  in  the  upper  house,  by  a 
majority  of  nine.  The  advantage  gained,  however,  was  trivial,  since  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  had  thus  '  waived,'  had  agreed  to  oppose  the 
most  important  clauses ;  and,  by  their  especial  exertions,  a  motion  for  '  in- 
struction' to  the  committee  on  the  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
five,  whereby  all  control  over  the  measure  was  virtually  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  parties  who  had  propounded  it.  In  utter  despair  at  the  crisis, 
lord  Grey  suggested  an  inundation  of  the  upper  house  by  a  creation  of  new 
peers ;  but  king  William  wisely  refusing  to  accede  to  that  extreme  resort,  his 
lordship  and  colleagues  tendered  their  resignation.  His  majesty  applied 
thereupon  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  to  resume  office  as  leader  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration ;  and  his  grace  attempted  the  task,  under  circumstancesyet  more 
difficult  than  he  had  encountered  when  he  commenced  clearing  the  reninsula 
of  its  Gallic  oppressors.  With  the  larger  portion  of  the  commons,  and  the 
trading  and  lower  classes  of  the  community  against  him,  he  found  it  utterly 
impossible  to  comply  with  the  royal  command;  and  relinquishing  the  com- 
mission, lord  Gr^  returned  to  office,  and  instantly  began  a  compromise  with 
the  opponents  of  the  Bill.  It  was  at  length  proposed  and  settled,  that  no 
new  peers  should  be  created,  but  that  the  great  leaders  of  the  tory  party  in 
the  lords  should  secede  from  the  house  until  the  measure  had  passed ;  and 
the  heads  of  opposition  having  accordingly  witlidrawn  for  a  time,  the  Bill 
was  carried  through  its  remaining  stages,  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  7th 
of  June,  1832,  and  became,  without  ftirther  question,  the  law  of  the  land. 

During  the  conflict  concerning  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  country 
was  visited  by  a  natural  scourge.  The  Asiatic  cholera,  conveyed  first  into 
Scotland  from  the  East  by  a  ship's  crew,  at  length  spread  its  fearful  contagion 
into  every  nook  and  comer  of  tne-  BriUsh  island  ;  and  while  thousands  were, 
in  every  town,  thus  hurrying  to  the  tomb,  a  ruu^  as  it  is  termed,  upon  the 
Bank  of  England  (consequent  upon  the  loss  of  credit  sustained  by  the  nation 
tlirongli  the  political  excitement  that  had  so  long  prevailed),  occasioned,  in 
the  course  of  three  days,  the  drawing  out  of  above  1,000^000/.  sterling  from 
its  coSevs.  At  the  same  juncture,  Holland  (having  dissented  from  the  ar- 
rangement which  had  separated  Bdgium  from  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
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lands,  and  constituted  it  an  independent  kingdom),  was  invaded  b^  the  French, 
the  allies  of  the  Belgians  ;  and  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  being  invested,  the 
Dutch  garrison  was  at  length  forced  to  capitulate,  and  the  Dutch  sovereign 
compelled  to  a  peace. — (See  Siege  of  Antwerp,) 

In  November,  1832,  closed,  unsuccessfully  to  the  heroine  who  originated 
it,  the  Vend^an  insurrection  to  place  the  son  of  the  assassinated  due  de  Berri 
on  the  throne  of  France  (see  Duchess  de  BerriY;  and  a  republican  riot,  which 
began  at  the  funeral  of  general  Lamarque  in  Paris,  in  like  manner  failed  to 
produce  a  change  of  dynasty  in  that  kingdom.  The  contest  between  the  For* 
tugiiese  brothers,  dom  Pedro  and  dom  Miguel,  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state,  which  endured  from  1831  to  1834,  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  Portu- 

fil ;  while  the  invasion  of  Syria  by  Mehemet  AH,  the  rebellious  pacha  of 
gypt,  will  be  found  sketched  in  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  reigns.  The 
superior  discipline  of  the  Turko-Egyptian  troops  rendered  their  victories 
almost  matter  of  play ;  and  the  pacha's  son  and  general,  Ibrahim,  would  have 
bearded  his  lord  and  master  the  sultan  in  Constantinople,  had  not  that  mo- 
narcii  obtained  the  aid  of  his  country's  natural  foes,  the  Russians,  who  sent 
an  armament  just  in  time  to  save  him  from  the  degradation. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  parliament  was  to  be  dissolved 
as  soon  as  conveniently  could  be  arranzed  after  the  passing  of  the  measure  ; 
and  accordingly  a  fresh  election  took  place  in  Januaiy,  183i3.  The  ministry 
obtained  very  large  majorities  throughout  Great  Britain  ;  blit  in  Ireland  a 
new  party,  pledged  to  support  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  threatened  to  bar 
the  plans  intended  to  be  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  first  reformed 
assembly.  When  the  houses  met,  nearly  the  earliest  discussion  was  concern- 
ing the  agrarian  disturbances  in  the  sister  country ;  and  a  Bill,  attempting  to 
check  the  political  agitation  by  which  these  tumults  were  grievously  aggra- 
vated, passed  tlie  lords  accordingly,  but  met  with  a  resistance  in  the  commons, 
that  compelled  the  abandonment  of  some  of  its  most  stringent  clauses.  A 
reform  of  the  Irish  church  was  the  next  measure  to  the '  Irbh  Coercion  Bill,' 
as  the  former  was  called ;  and  by  this  the  ministry  purposed  so  considerable 
a  change  in  the  tithe  system,  that  the  friends  of  the  church  in  its  integrity 
resolutely  contended  in  parliament  for  the  claims  of  the  establishment  in 
their  full  efficiency.  While  the  moderate  class  of  reformers  proposed,  that 
when  provision  had  been  made  for  what  they  were  pleased  to  call '  all  neces- 
sary uses'  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  surplus  should  be  applied  to  national 
education,  the  ultra  party  boldly  pointed  out  church  property  as  the  legiti- 
mate fund  to  be  pillaged  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  state,~-just  as  in  deiys 
of  yore,  the  accumulations  of  the  Jews  were,  in  all  European  countries,  consi- 
dered the  natural  property  of  needy  and  avaricious  monarchs.  The  ministi7% 
however,  steered  a  middle  course,  and  neither  gratified  nor  satisfied  either 
party.  They  abolished  ten  of  tlie  Irish  sees,  and  abandoned  the  clause  for 
applying  the  surplus  revenues  to  purposes  not  purely  ecclesiastical,  tliat  they 
might  not  hinder  the  passage  of  the  Bill  through  the  lords ;  and  they  gave  a 
salvo  to  the  Irish  clergy,  b;^  obtaining  for  them  the  loan  of  a  million  sterling, 
in  lieu  of  the  arrears  of  tithes  which  they  were  unable  to  cather  in.  The 
cause  of  the  last-named  inability  must  be  looked  for  in  the  divided  religious 
faith  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  We  liave  before  shown  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
Irish  people  are  of  the  Romish  church ;  and  having  been  encouraged  by  the 
factious  of  their  own  priesthood  (who,  in  this  respect,  are  an  exception  to  all 
other  catholic  clersy),  as  well  as  by  designing  agitators,  to  refuse  contribution 
to  the  protestant  cliurch  of  the  country,  every  popular  disturbance  of  the  last 
century  in  Ireland  has  been  found  connected  more  or  less  with  the  tithe 
question.  The  renewal  of  the  charter  of  tbe  Bank  of  England,  by  the  same 
parliament,  elicited  some  important  remarks  and  explanations  concerning  the 
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condition  and  system  of  the  public  finances ;  and  upon  a  like  renewal  of  that  of 
the  East  India  company,  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  constitution 
of  that  establishment.  The  company  was  secured  in  its  political  rights  over  the 
vast  empire  it  had  constructed  in  Hindustan,  but  was  dei^rived  of  its  exclu- 
sive privileges  of  commerce ;  and  accordingly,  the  trade  with  both  India  and 
China  was  freely  thrown  open  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  182)3. 
In  the  West  India  colonies  negro  slavery  was  at  lenstli  totally  abolished,  by 
the  stipulations  of  former  acts  of  parliament,  1834 ;  the  negro  s  service  being 
converted  into  a  compulsory  apprenticeship  for  a  limited  period,  and  a  com- 
pensation of  20,000,000^  sterling  being  awarded  to  the  devoted  proprietors. 
In  spite  of  the  frequent  solicitations  and  prayers  made  to  their  masters  by 
multitudes  of  the  so  emancipated  slaves,  whose  condition  in  very  many  in- 
stances had  been  far  more  secure  and  enviable  than  that  of  free-born  servants 
—furnished  as  tliey  were,  in  return  for  their  labour,  with  comfortable  homes, 
both  they  and  their  children  being  well  clothed  (as  far  as  they  needed),  boun- 
tifully f<ra,  and  daily  instructed  in  the  truths  of  religion,  and  in  the  laws  of 
morality — and  all  care  and  anxiety  about  living  removed  from  them,  being 
thus  rendered  ever  clieerful,  even  to  merriment— in  spite  of  their  prayers  to 
remain  protected  beings  as  heretofore,  they  were  forced  to  begin  a  mode  oc 
life  wholly  opposed  to  their  inclinations  and  habits,  in  numerous  instances 
so  destructive  of  their  health,  as  to  brine  them  speedily  to  the  grave,  and  in 
many  more  so  ruinous  to  their  morals,  that  men,  hitherto  noted  for  being 
laborious,  peaceful,  and  contented  beings,  became,  on  a  sudden,  idle>  disso- 
lute, and,  eventually,  restless  and  actually  rebellious  malcontents. 

In  America,  tlie  provinces  of  the  United  States  were  at  this  juncture  in 
collision,  respecting  a  tariff  sanctioned  by  congress,  which  imposed  heavy 
duties  on  all  imported  manufactures ;  and  the  Carolinas  were  so  markedly  in 
opposition  to  the  supreme  government,  that  a  recourse  to  arms  was  for  some 
weeks  expected.  A  comprombe  was,  after  much  discussion  and  vituperation, 
effected ;  but  it  is  clear  that  a  breach,  probably  irreparable,  has  been  made, 
and  that  at  no  distant  day  a  portion  of '  the  land  of  freedom*  will  assume,  in 
contra-distinction  from  the  other  divisions,  a  monarchical  form  of  rule.  The 
American  president  (Jackson),  from  an  antipathy  to  the  banking  system,  in- 
judiciously withdrew  the  public  money  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ; 
and,  as  we  might  imagine  would  be  the  result  were  our  own  government  so 
to  act  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  a  most  violent  shock  was  instantly 
given  to  commercial  credit  throughout  the  States,  which  did  not  fail  to  be 
sympathised  in  by  that  tiomach  of  the  world's  commercial  system,  Great  Bri- 
tain. To  this  hour  the  effects  of  tiie  incautious  act  are  felt  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  In  the  same  year  commenced  the  succession-war  in  Spain, 
occasioned  by  king  Ferdinand's  infringement  of  the  salique  law,  as  ebewhere 
shown. 

The  first  session  of  the  first  reformed  parliament  was  scarcely  brought  to 
a  close,  ere  it  was  discovered  by  an  impatient  people  that  very  little  had  ema- 
nated from  a  change,  which  the  fancies  of  an  evei^xpectant  commonalty  had 
considered  the  natural  precursor  of  a  political  millennium.  Vast  dissatisfac- 
tion was  expressed  at  the  small  diminution  of  taxation ;  the  continuance  of 
the  com  laws  was  an  awful  bar  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  manufacturing  over 
the  agricultural  interests;  the  impressment  of  seamen  proved  Britons  to  be 
still  little  removed  from  their  barbarian  state  in  Caesar's  time ;  and  military 
flogging  yet  exhibited  that  bloodthirstiness  of  character  in  the  government, 
which  had  made  the  eighth  Henrj',  and  all  his  Tudor  descendants,  terrible. 
To  add  to  these  popular  sentiments  «f  uneasiness,  the  cabinet  was  alleged  to 
be  considerably  divided  on  more  than  one  important  question.  The  Irbh 
agitators,  meanwhile,  had  strengthened  the  anti-union  league;  and,  upon 
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meeting  after  the  first  recess,  Mr.  O'Connell  introduced  the  subject  in  the 
commons,  but  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  562.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  crown  ministers  having  however  displayed  a  disposition  to  appropriate 
the  surplus  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  secular  purposes  of  general  utility,  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  earl  of  Ripon,  and  sir  James  Graliam,  retired  from  the 
cabinet ;  but  the  parties  who  supplied  their  places  by  no  means  rendered 
the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  palatable  to  the  lords,  and  it  was  happily  rejected  by 
that  house.  A  further  change  was  produced  by  differences  concerning  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill,  and  lords  Grey  and  Althorp  soon  after  resided ;  upon 
which  lord  Melbourne  was  appointed  premier,  still  in  the  whi^  interest,  and 
lord  Althorp  returned  to  office  under  him.  These  squabbles  in  the  cabinet 
necessarily  impeded  the  progress  of  legislation  :  and  no  important  measure 
was  adopted  in  the  session,  save  a  reform  of  the  poor  laws,  1834. 

So  little  harmony  still  existed  among  the  members  of  the  government,  and 
so  much  umbrage  was  taken  at  certain  speeches  emanating  from  <the  lord 
chancellor  during  a  tour  in  Scotland,  tliat,  when  lord  Althorp,  through  the 
decease  of  earl  Spencer,  had  been  compelled  to  vacate  his  post  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchec^uer,  his  majesty  took  tiie  opportunity  of  dismissing  the  MeU 
bourne  administration.  The  duke  of  Wellincton  took  the  head  of  the  cabi- 
net  until  the  arrival  from  the  continent,  of  the  new  premiei^  sir  Robert 
Peel ;  but  when  a  new  election  took  place,  consequent  on  the  mutation,  in 
February  1835,  the  Irish  members  in  the  radical  interest  were  found  so 
strong,  owing  to  an  affrav  at  Rathcormack  witli  the  tithe-collectors,  which 
had  dreadfully  exasperatea  the  lower  order  of  catholics,  that  the  new  mini- 
sters were  beaten  at  the  very  outset,  in  the  choice  of  a  speaker.  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby,  the  opposition  candidate,  was  chosen  in  preference  to  the  tried 
ministerial  one,  sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton ;  and  when  lord  John  Russell 
had  carried  his  proposition  *  that  any  measure  introduced  regarding  Irish 
tithes,  should  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  appropriating  the  surplus  reve- 
nue to  secular  purposes  of  general  utility,'  sir  Robert  and  his  colleagues 
once  more  resigned,  and  the  Melbourne  ministry  was  restored,  all  save  the 
lord  chancellor,  whose  high  post  was  filled  by  lord  Cottenham.  A  bill  for 
the  reform  of  all  English  municipal  corporations,  consequent  on  the  report 
of  commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  the  condition  of  those  bodies,  and 
another  for  reeulating  dissenters'  marriages,  were  the  only  important  mea- 
sures carried  after  this  ministerial  change,  until  the  next  session.  In  the 
interval,  Canadian  affairs  became  important,  through  the  preposterous  de- 
mands of  the  descendants  of  the  Frendi  in  that  colony ;  demands  which  the 
British  government  necessarily  resisted,  and  subsequently  silenced  by  the 
sword,  as  elsewhere  shown. 

The  course  of  policy  necessary  to  be  pursued  for  the  peace  of  Ireland,  in- 
volving of  course  the  great  question  of  tithes,  again  placed  lords  and  com- 
mons in  opposition,  1836.  It  was  carried  by  a  majority  in  the  latter,  that 
the  Irish  corporations  should  undergo  the  same  cleansing  process  as  the 
Engltsli  had  done  in  the  preceding  session  ;  but  the  lords  declared  municipal 
bodies  to  be  altogether  unsuited  to  the  social  state  of  Ireland,  and  even 
proposed  tlie  abolition  of  such  as  already  existed  therein.  An  amendment 
to  the  latter  effect  being  put  by  the  house  of  lords,  the  commons  rejected  it, 
and  the  bill  for  municipal  reform  was  lost ;  as  was  soon  after  the  Irish  Tithe 
Bill,  bv  the  lords'  refusal  to  assent  to  the  appropriation  clause.  Bills,  how- 
ever, for  the  commutation  of  tithe  in  England,  for  the  registration  of  birtlis, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  and  for  the  better  arrangement  of  episcopal  sees, 
whereby  translation  might  be  henceforth  avoided,  passed  into  kws,  after  a 
little  concession  had  been  made  in  either  house.  In  the  last  session  under 
king  William,  1837,  no  measure  of  any  moment  was  carried,  if  we  except 
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the  adoption  of  resolutions  for  administering  the  government  of  Lower 
Canada,  where  the  turbulent  descendants  of  the  French  are  located,  in  oppo- 
sition to  its  refiractoij  house  of  assembly.  The  lords  and  commons  weite 
often  in  violent  collision,  especially  on  Irish  and  En^ish  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, there  being,  from  the  coange  in  the  representation,  so  large  a  body  of 
dissenters  from  the  established  church  in  tne  lower  house  i  but  the  good 
sense  of  all  denominations  and  grades,  in  and  out  of  parliament,  operated 
to  preserve,  as  we  fervently  trust  it  ever  may,  that  iust  bdance  of  power,  by 
the  maintenance  of  which  Great  Britain  is,  with  the  blessing  of  a  gracious 
Providence,  what  she  is,  and  if  magistrates  do  their  duty~(we  mean  not 
the  judges  of  the  land,  who,  from  their  acquaintance  with  the  law,  can- 
not easily  err—but  the  provincial  justices,  on  whose  decrees  the  comfort  of 
the  people  so  mainly  depends :  if  magistrates,  therefore,  interpret  the  laws, 
rather  m  the  spirit,  thuk  by  the  letter— clothing  Justice  with  the  robe  of 
Equitv,  and  not  showinc  her  naked,  fierce,  and  inexorable— displa}ring  no 
partiality  on  any  plea,  however  apparently  virtuous — never  supporting  the 
individual's  unjust  cause,  on  the  ground  that  the  class  to  which  tne  applicant 
belongs  b  an  injured  one — and  engraving  on  the  tablet  of  their  heart '  summum 
jus,  summa  injuria' — )  what  she  ever  will  be^the  freest,  most  enlightened, 
and  happiest  nation  on  the  earth.  King  William's  health  began  suddenly 
to  dedme  in  the  spring  of  1837  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  June  in  that  year  he 
expired,  at  the  age  of  72,  sincerely  regretted  by  every  portion  of  his  subjects. 
His  remains  were  interred  near  those  of  his  royal  father  and  brothers,  in  St. 
George's  chapel,  Windsor. 


EVENTS. 


RicK-BDRMiNo,  1830.— The  mode 
adopted  by  the  large  party  employed 
in  tnis  truly  un-English  practice,  to 
render  the  ignition  certain,  has  never 
been  fully  ascertained.  It  is  pre- 
sumed tliat  each  incendiary  was  pro- 
vided with  an  apparatus  by  which  he 
threw  into  the  stack  of  wheat  or  hav, 
from  a  distance,  some  combustible 
substance  ;  as  ricks  were  usually 
found  on  fire  at  all  points  simulta- 
neously, although  guards  had  been 
over  them  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
characters  likely  to  act  so  injuriously. 

Stbam  Coaches  viasT  osbo,  18S0, 
on  occasion  of  opening  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway.  Tlie  dis- 
tance between  the  two  towns  is  thir- 
ty-three miles,  and  is  accomplished 
in  an  hour  and  three  quarters.  The 
saving  to  the  Manchester  manufiaio- 
turers,  in  the  carriage  of  cotton  alone 
on  this  railway,  is  said  to  be  20,0004 
per  annum. 

It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
railroads,  constructing  rapidly  as 
they  now  are  in  the  leMing  countries 
of  Europe,  will  diange  the  art  of 
wari  but  there  is  some  consolation 


in  reflecting  that  they  are  more  likely 
to  produce  peace  than  hostilities. 
Mutual  communication  has  been  in 
ever^  a^e  the  gnuid  instrument  of 
civilization :  the  distinctive  customs, 
manners,  and  prejudices  of  each  state, 
are  necessarily  rendered  homogene- 
ous by  frequent  and  easy  intercourse : 
and  when  men  are  brought  to  think 
and  act  alike,  there  will  be  less  dan- 
per,  we  may  hope,  of  violent  col- 
lisions. Sixty  millions  of  capital 
have  been  proposed  hitherto  for  in- 
vestment in  rail-roads  in  England; 
but  parliament  has  only  yet  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  half  that  amount. 
With  respect  to  the  rate  at  which 
steam-coaches  may  po  with  safety  on 
railroads,  thirty  miles  was  at  first 
believed  to  be  the  maximum.  Be- 
yond this,  even  to  fifty-six  miles,  it 
is  possible  to  go  in  calm  weadier; 
but  the  wind,  and  even  the  unmoved 
air,  will  always  become  a  powerful 
obstacle  to  any  much  greater  accele- 
ration. Wheels  of  seven  feet  diame- 
ter have  been  found  more  produc- 
tive of  speed  than  when  larger. 
Among  the  benefits  likely  to  arise 
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from  the  adoption  of  steam-coaches,  is 
the  smaller  demand  for  horses,  and 
the  consequent  throwing  of  grass-laud 
into  arahle,  for  com,  Sec, ;  and  where- 
as it  now  requires  twelve  stage- 
coaches (carrying  fifteen  passengers 
each)  and  1200  horses,  to  take  160 
people  240  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour,  one  locomotive  steaui-engine 
will  take  tliat  number  double  the  dis- 
tance in  the  same  time,  and  will  con- 
sequently do  the  work  of  2400  horses. 
It  would  need  thirty  mail-coaches, 
six  passengers  each,  and  3000  horses, 
to  take  100  people  240  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  ten  miles  the  hour; 
while  oue  engine  would  take  the 
same  number  and  take  two  trips  in 
the  time,  and  so  do  the  work  of  6000 
horses  I  The  annihilation  of  the 
posting  system  is  the  main  injury 
done  to  society  by  that  of  railroads, 
and  no  one  can  deny  his  sympatliy 
with  the  case  of  the  postmasters. 
All  too  must  acknowledge  the  su- 
perior poetry  of  travelling  like  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  postchaise,  instead  of 
running,  like  a  rat  in  a  drain,  through 
tlie  tunnel  of  a  railroad.  We  feel 
the  loss  of  the  scenery  by  tlie  road- 
side, and  of  all  those  pleasures  of 
imagination  which  flow  from  the 
moving  panorama  of  churches  '  em- 
bosomed high  mid  tufted  trees,'  the 
stately  park,  the  sheltered  farm,  the 
rural  cottage.  But  we  have  lived  too 
long  to  indulge  the  hope  of  uniting 
inconsistent  enjoyments ;  and  look- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  in  a  country  so  de- 

{)endent  on  their  prosperity  as  Eng- 
and,  we  must  be  content,  for  the 
sake  of  the  profits,  to  behold  occa- 
sionally all  the  repelling  images  and 
objects  of  trade— aware  that,  if  we 
want  the  soHd  benefits  of  large  sales, 
and  quick  returns — no  loss  of  time, 
and  as  little  loss  as  possible  of  money 
—we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  rail- 
roads, without  inns,  or  coaches,  or 
horses,  or  stations,  or  rubicund  Boni- 
faces, or  smart  and  smiling  diamber- 
maids.  We  admit,  however,  that  the 
monopoly  which  the  new  system  in- 


yolves,  will  require  the  remedy  of 
two  consequent  evils.  When  horsed 
coaches  come  wholly  to  be  disused, 
sometliing  must  be  done  to  prevent 
railroad  proprietors  from  aiarging 
what  they  please  for  transit;  and 
again,  the  turnpike  tolls  necessarily 
ceasing,  the  repair  of  the  common 
roads  will  have  to  be  provided  for  by 
other  means.  The  vast  investment 
of  capita],  too,  in  railroads,  is  to  be 
regaraed  with  anxiety;  for  if  die 
ground  be  the  bank  which  allows 
most  interest,  we  are  quite  certain 
that  plough- shares,  noi  raUi0ay-9hare», 
are  the  snares  which  give  the  surest 
dividends. 

Extension  of  Judicial  Courts, 
1830,  when  an  act  passed  to  include 
the  Welsh  counties,  and  the  county 
palatine  of  Chester  (which  had  hitlier- 
to  been  independent  of  the  superior 
courts  at  Westminster),  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Westminster  courts. 
The  circuits  were  thereupon  in- 
creased from  six  to  eight ;  additional 
judges  being  appointed  to  the  supe- 
rior courts.  North  and  South  Wales 
were  the  new  circuits.  In  addition 
to  these  ordinary  assizes,  a  third 
assize  for  the  trial  of  criminals  was 
established,  1823,  for  the  counties 
around  the  metropolis ;  Surrey,  Sus- 
sex, Kent,  Essex,  and  Hertford.  In 
London  and  Middlesex  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  regulated  by  pe- 
culiar customs  and  acts  of  parlia- 
ment (See  vol.  i.,  p.  523.) 

Rise  of  Hydropatht,  1830.  Vin- 
cent Priessnitz,  the  son  of  a  small 
fiirmer  at  Graefenberg,  in  Silesia,  was 
knocked  down  by  a  horse,  while  a 
youth,  at  work  on  the  farm  in  1832, 
and  the  cart,  passing  over  his  body, 
broke  two  of  his  ribs.  According  to 
Vincent*s  own  statement,  '  a  surgeon 
from  Freiwalden,  on  being  called  in, 
dechired  that  he  never  coidd  be  so 
cured  as  to  be  fit  for  work  again.' 
Having  alwa^'s  possessed  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  an  unusual  degree 
of  firmness,  the  )rounff  Priessnitz,  not 
much  pleased  with  tiie  prognostica* 
tion  or  the  doctor,  and  bein^  some- 
what acquainted  already  with  the 
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treatmeot  of  trifling  wounds  by  the 
means  of  cold  water,  determined  to 
endeavour  the  cure  of  bis  ribs.  To 
effect  this,  his  first  care  was  to  re- 
place the  ribs ;  and  this  he  did  by 
placing  his  abdomen  with  all  his 
force  against  a  table  or  a  chair,  and 
holding  his  breath,  so  as  to  swell  out 
his  chest.  This  painful  operation 
was  attended  with  the  success  he  ex- 
pected. The  ribs  being  tlius  replaced, 
he  applied  wet  clotl^  to  the  parts 
affected,  drank  plentifully  of  water, 
ate  sparingly,  and  remained  in  per- 
fect repose.  In  ten  days  he  was  able 
to  go  out :  and  at  the  end  of  a  year 
he  was  ajgun  at  bis  occupation  in  the 
fields.  The  fame  of  the  youth's  ex- 
traordinary cnre,  soon  spread  around 
the  neighbourhood,  and  brought  pa- 
tients, begging  his  assbtance  and  ad- 
vice. He  shortly  became  so  famous, 
that  the  envy  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioners was  awakened ;  and  they 
denounced  him  to  the  authorities  at 
Vienna  as  a  daneerous  empiric,  whose 
quackery  should  be  stopped  bv  the 
ann  of  the  law.  It  was  alleged  that 
the  sponges  and  wet  cloths  which 
Priessnitz  employed  in  tlie  ablu- 
tion of  bis  patients,  were  medicated 
with  drugs  more  potent  than  pure 
spring  water.  Upon  thb  denunciap 
tion,  Aulic  inspectors  came  to  Grae- 
fenberg  to  investigate,  the  sponges 
were  decomposed,  but  nothing  either 
worse  or  better  tluin  water  was 
detected  in  their  contents.  After  a 
searching  examination,  the  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Austrian  ffo- 
verament  to  inquire,  found  that  the 
only  agents  employed  by  Priessnitz 
in  effecting  his  cures,  were  cold  water, 
air,  and  exercise ;  and  so  convinced 
were  the  members  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  bis  system,  and  of  its  per- 
fect safety  to  patients  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced stages  of  disease,  that,  on 
their  report,  the  most  jealous  go- 
vernment in  Europe  allowed  Priess- 
nitz to  continue  his  operations.  Those 
who  came  to  punish,  remained  to 
praise ;  and  since  that  time,  the  hy- 
dropathist  has  been  honoured  by  the 
friendship  of  many  members  of  the 


imperial  &mily,  and  by  distinguished 
individuals  from  every  quarter  of  the 
continent.  In  England,  the  name  of 
Priessnitz  was  never  heard  of  until 
1641.  In  that  year  Mr.  Claridge, 
a  martyr  to  rheumatism,  repaired  to 
Graefenberg,  and  published  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  hydropathic, 
or  as  some  style  it,  the  hydrothera- 
pian,  treatment,  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected. '  Having  at  last  made  up  mv 
mind  to  become  one  of  Priessnitz^ 
patients,  I  was  prepared  for  his  com- 
ing in  the  mommg.  The  first  thing 
that  he  did  was  to  request  me  to 
strip  and  go  into  the  large  cold  bath, 
wherel  remained  two  or  three  minutes. 
On  coming  out,  he  gave  me  instruc- 
tions, which  I  pursued  daily  as  fol- 
lows. At  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, my  servant,  coming  to  my  bed, 
folded  me  in  a  large  blanket,  over 
which  he  placed  as  many  things  as  I 
could  conveniently  bear,  so  that  no 
external  air  could  penetrate.  After 
perspiration  had  commenced,  it  was 
allowed  to  continue  for  an  hour  ;  he 
then  brought  a  pair  of  straw  shoes, 
wound  the  blanxet  close  about  my 
body,  and  in  this  state  of  perspira- 
tion, I  descended  to  a  large  cold 
bath,  in  which  I  remained  three  mi- 
nutes, then  dressed,  and  walked  un- 
til breakfast, — which  was  composed 
of  milk,  bread,  butter,  and  straw- 
berries (the  wild  strawberry  in  this 
country  grows  in  abundance,  from  the 
latter  end  of  May  until  late  in  Oc- 
tober). At  ten  o'clock  I  proceeded 
to  the  douclie,  under  which  I  re- 
mained four  minutes ;  returned  home, 
and  took  a  sitz  and  foot-bath,  each 
for  fifteen  minutes;  dined  at  one 
o'clock.  At  four  proceeded  again 
to  the  douche ;  at  seven  repeated 
the  sitz  and  foot-baths;  retired  to 
bed  at  half-past  nine,  previously  hav- 
ing my  feet  and  lees  bound  up  in 
cold  wet  bandages.  I  continued  this 
treatment  for  three  months,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  walked  about  1000 
miles.  Whilst  thtis  subjected  to  the 
treatment,  I  enjoyed  more  robust 
healtli  than  I  had  ever  done  before ; 
the  only  vbible  effect  that  I  expe- 
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rienced,  was  an  eruption  on  both  mj 
legs,  but  which,  on  account  of  the 
buidages,  produced  no  pain.  It  is 
to  these  bandages,  the  persfiirations, 
and  the  baths,  that  I  am  indebted 
for  tiie  total  departure  of  my  rheu- 
matism/ The  above  is  but  one  spe- 
cimen of  the  many  modes  of  hydro- 
pathic treatment  Dr.  Behrend,  an 
eminent  Berlin  physician,  who  took 
the  trouble  to  journey  to  Graefen- 
berg,  that  he  might  be  an  eye-witness 
of  proceedings  there,  thus  writes, 
1841.  *  The  new  method  of  apply- 
ing cold  water  in  the  cure  of  most 
diseases,  internally  and  externally,  was 
discovered  by  a  peasant  named  Priess- 
nitz,  a  man  endowed  with  superior 
intelligence,  and  extraordinary  pene- 
tration. It  has  been  in  use  for  eight 
years,  with  the  consent  of  the  Aus- 
trian government,  at  Graefenberg,  a 
village  in  Austrian  Silesia.  The  num- 
ber of  patients  of  all  ranks  of  society 
during  this  year,  was  more  than  1500, 
(not  induding  fifty  doctors).  The 
village  of  Graefenberg  is  already 
changed  into  a  small  town.  The 
great  success  which  Priessnitz  has 
obtained,  and  still  obtains  every  day, 
does  not  depend  upon  the  quality  or 
composition  of  the  water,  which  is 
pure  spring  water,  but  on  the  new 
manner  in  which  it  is  administered. 
Establishments  have  been  already 
formed  of  the  same  nature  at  Bres- 
law,  Brunswick,  Dresden,  Gotha,  Ba- 
varia, Cassell,  &c ;  there  are  two  at 
Berlin,  and  a  friend  of  mine  b  on  the 
point  of  establishing  one  in  some 
town  or  village  of  Belgium.  After 
having  seen  such  extrordinary  suc- 
cess obtained  by  this  hydriatic  me- 
thod— after  having  examined,  with- 
out prejudice,  the  persons  returning 
cured  from  Graefenberg,  many  of 
whom  were  connexions  of  my  own, 
I  went  there  with  two  other  profes- 
sional men,  in  order  to  see  with  our 
own  eyes.  We  stayed  there  six  weeks, 
strictly  examining  the  peasant  Priess- 
nitz's  method.  Practitioner  as  I  am 
of  fifteen  years'  standing,  and  editor 
for  six  years  of  a  medical  journal,  I 
•^  at  first  a  liule  mistrustriU  of  this 


novelty,  and  likened  it  to  many  others, 
whose  authors  pretended  to  reform 
the  medical  arts,  and  yet  have  com- 
pletely vanished.  That  which  I  be- 
held at  Griiefenbei^,  struck  me,  as  it 
will  you,  with  astonishment.  I  have 
seen  asthmas  and  pleurisies  com- 
pletelv  cured  in  three  or  four  days 
by  cold  vrater  only.  I  have  seen  an 
old  intermittent  fever  cured,  without 
quinine,  or  any  other  remedy  than 
cold  water.  I  have  seen  measles, 
scarlatina,  small-pox,  nervous  fevers, 
rheumatism,  scrofula,  hernia,  tra- 
cheitis, or  complaints  of  the  throat, 
gout,  ringworm,  syphilis,  tic-doulou- 
reux,  and  other  nervous  diseases, 
tumours  in  the  glands,  swelling  of  the 
heart,  liver,  and  all  effects  of  mer- 
cury, cured  by  simple  cold  water, 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  remedy 
whatever — and  in  a  comparatively 
shorter  time,  and  in  a  more  favour- 
able manner  for  the  constitution, 
than  have  ever  been  attained  bv 
any  other  means.  Cold  water  is  aa- 
ministered  internally  and  externally ; 
but  the  method  of  application  is  va- 
ried according  to  the  individual  and 
the  case.  Cold  water  serves  some- 
times as  a  revulsive,  and  sometimes 
as  a  depressive  agent;  and  in  all 
these  cases,  the  efiUcacy  of  water  is  so 
clearly  manifested,  that  to  doubt  is 
impossible.*  All  this  sounds  mar- 
vellous and  incredible  enough  to 
English  ears^aughably  contrasting 
as  it  does  with  the  notions  of  a  people 
possessed  of  a  sort  of  natural  hydro- 
phobia. John  Bull  will  take  a  long 
time  to  believe  cold  pure  spring  wa- 
ter can  he  a  medicine  ;  though  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  tacitly  owning  it  to  be 
such,  by  seldom  tasting  it  but  with 
horror.  But  to  return  to  Herr  Priess- 
nitz. The  Silesian  peasant  is  said 
to  be  singularly  sagacious  in  detect- 
ing tlie  seat  of  disease ;  and  his  ho- 
nesty seems  equal  to  his  skill.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  the  possession  of 
a  panacea  ;  he  at  once  tells  a  patient 
whether  he  can  cure  him  or  not; 
and  he  freouently  rejects  anplica- 
tions.  Neitner  does  be  profess  to 
restore  the  powers  of  nature^  if  ex- 
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tingiiisfaed  by  disease,  or  by  a  long 
course  of  irregular  living.  He  says 
he  can  heal  all  curable  powers,  and 
refresh  powers  impaired  to  a  decree 
which  many  physicians  would  pro- 
nounce desperate. 

Certainly  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  illustrious  Hippocrates,  most 
deservedly  styled  the  •  Father  of  Me- 
dicine/ prescribed  cold  water  for  the 
treatment  of  the  most  serious  affec- 
tions. Celsus  and  Gralen  recommended 
its  use  in  both  sickness  and  health ; 
the  Spartans  strung  their  nerves  by  a 
daily  bath  in  the  Eurotas ;  the  illus- 
trious poet,  Pindar,  opened  an  ode 
with  the  grand  burst,  '  Ariston  men 
hudor!' — ^and,  among  the  Romans, 
the  current  proverb  *  Nee  degere  nee 
natare  didicet,'  shows  how  habitual 
was  the  use  of  water  with  them. 
Even  the  semi-barbaric  Moslims  of 
our  own  day,  estimate  beyond  price 
the  value  of  daily  ablutions.  Indi- 
gestion is  but  little  known  among 
the  Turks ;  and  ^et  no  people  on 
earth  do  more  to  induce  it  On  one 
day  a  Turk  will  dine  on  cucumber 
and  cheese ;  the  next  he  will  gorge 
himself  from  a  dozen  ereasy  dishes  ; 
for  three  months  together  he  will  be 
twelve  hours  a  day  on  horseback ;  and 
for  the  ensuing  three  months  he  will 
perhaps  scarcely  stir  from  his  sofa. 
Andyet  it  is  rare  to  meet  a  dyspep- 
tic Turk«  With  such  habits,  now 
can  we  account  for  this  fact?  We 
attribute  the  Turks'  exemption  from 
ailments  of  the  digestive  organs,  to 
the  daily  ablution  which  the  law  of 
Mohammed  enjoins. 

We  must,  in  conclusion,  assert  our 
Hrm  persuasion,  that  the '  clodhopper^ 
Priessnitz  has  struck  into  the  veri- 
table road  to  the  temple  of  Hygeia ; 
such  mythic  temple  being  the  place 
to  which,  not  patients,  but  the  con- 
valescent gratefully  resorted.  We 
do  not,  at  the  same  time,  go  the 
lengths  of  continental  enthusiasts  on 
the  subject :  we  do  not  believe,  what 
Priessnitz  solemnly  asserts,  namely, 
that  all  drugs  are  deleterious,  that 
mineral  waters  are  the  ministers  of 
death,  that  physic  is  a  fallacy,  and 


that  all  physicians  are  fools;  that, 
therefore,  as  far  as  our  own  country 
is  concerned.  Apothecaries'  Hall  must 
consent  to  have  Romeo's  apothecary 
for  its  president,  and  Harrowsate 
cease  to  arrogate  virtue  to  its  springs 
any  longer.  We  only  think  that 
men,  in  constant  forgetfulness  of  the 
wisdom  of  reflecting  deeply  on  the 
works  of  Providence,  which  alone  can 
lead  to  a  discernment  of  the  destgns 
of  Providence,  do  not  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Almighty  Creator  could  not 
have  assigned  to  man  the  one  only 
beverage  which,  in  his  wisdom,  He 
has  assiened  —  water-* for  nothing. 
We  speak  of  water— spring-water,  in 
its  pure,  unadulterated  state,  unmin- 
gled  with  the  i  nice  of  the  vine  and  of 
the  hop,  and  unscathed,  as  to  its 
vital  properties,  by  distillation  ;  and 
we  also  mean  water  that  has  par- 
taken of  the  natural  change,  occa- 
sioned by  its  passage,  in  the  bowels 
of  the  eartli,  through  substances 
which,  to  a  certain  degree,  alter  its 
principles,  and  produce  what  we  call 
'  mineral  water,'— ^  change  also  not 
intended  for  nothing.  While  keep- 
ing in  our  recollection  that  Priess- 
nitz is  an  uneducated,  and  therefore 
in  the  main  a  prejudice-led  man,  and 
tliat  he  display's  his  ignorance  of  (we 
will  not  say  his  ingratitude  for,  since 
ij^norance  is  his  plea)  the  gifts  of 
God  to  man  in  the  poppy  plant,  and 
all  other  plants,  in  tne  mineral  mer- 
cury, and  all  other  minerals,  when 
skilfully  employed  as  medicines,  we 
will  still  admit  that  he  is  a  distin- 
gubhed  person,  for  his  ability  to  call 
back  our  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  still  greater  gift  or  wateb, 
througli  the  relief  brought,  in  eight 
short  years,  to  7000  persons  labour- 
ing under  the  most  complicated  forms 
of  acute  and  chronic  aisease,  by  his 
'  cold  water  cure.' 

Expulsion  of  thb  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, I8d0.— Duke  Charles  William 
Ferdinand,  who  fell  at  Jena,  1606, 
had  foilr  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom, 
Frederick  William,  would  have  suc- 
ceeded him,  but  for  the  tyranny  of 
Napoleon,  who  made  Brunswick  a 
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portion  of  his  brother's  kingdom  of 
Westphalia.  Duke  Frederick  mar^ 
ried,  1804,  the  princess  Mary  of  Ba- 
den, by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  the 
princes  Charles  and  William.  Irritated 
at  the  escape  of  their  sallant  father, 
1809,  Napoleon  planned  to  carry  them 
off  from  Baden,  where  the  duke  had 
left  them;  but  his  scheme  failing, 
they  were  conveyed  to  their  parent 
in  England,  and  educated  there.  That 
brave  prince  fell,  as  has  been  shown, 
at  Quatre  Bras,  1815  ;  and  his  sons 
being  minors,  the  prince  regent  of 
England,  their  uncle,  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  state,  as  guardian 
for  prince  Charles,  until  his  coming 
to  the  i^e  of  nineteen,  October  30, 
1823.  The  young  duke,  like  his  fa- 
ther, looked  with  jealousy  on  the 
changes  which  circumstances  had  ef- 
fected in  the  government ;  and  upon 
his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  new 
legislative  chambers,  1830,  the  Bruns- 
wickers  appealed  to  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  and  symptoms  of  distrust  dis- 
played themselves  on  all  sides.  At 
length  the  duke  ordered  cannon  to 
be  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  as  if  to  guard  against  a  medi- 
tated attack  upon  the  government; 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  day  in 
which  this  measure  was  adopted,  his 
highness  was  pelted  by  the  mob,  in 
returning  from  the  theatre.  A  vast 
multitude  assembled  in  the  night 
about  the  palace,  demanding  tliat  the 
cannon  should  be  removed,  the  cliam- 
bers  acknowledged,  and  that  the  duke 
should  not  go  to  England,  as  he  had 
intended.  All  these  demands  were 
complied  with ;  but,  on  the  morrow, 
the  magistrates  found  the  military 
had  been  intimidated  by  tlie  mob,  and, 
soon  after,  a  multitude  of  the  com- 
monalty burst  into  the  palace  to  seize 
the  duke.  His  highness  hereupon 
threw  himself  amongst  a  party  of  his 
hussars,  and  e8ca[)ed  to  the  frontiers ; 
and  the  mob,  beins  foiled  in  their 
object,  set  fire  to  the  venerable  edi- 
fice. The  chambers  soon  after  placed 
the  duke*s  brother,  William,  in  the 
sovereiffnty ;  and  the  choice  was  rati- 
fied both  by  the  diet,  and  by  William 


IV.  of  England.  One  arrangement, 
however,  attendant  upon  the  deposi- 
tion of  duke  Charles,  was  calculated 
to  form  a  dangerous  precedent,  and 
to  affect  the  law  of  succession  in  all 
other  European  states :  it  was,  tliat 
even  the  issue  of  the  expatriated 
prince  should  be  excluded  from  the 
throne  of  Brunswick ;  a  measure  for 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  sa- 
tisfactor)'  legal  principles.  By  a  con- 
stitutional act,  passed  in  1832,  Bruns- 
wick is  a  limited  monarchy,  with  the 
right  of  succession  to  females,  upon 
the  failure  of  male  heirs.  Tlie  legisla- 
ture is  composed  of  the  duke,  an  up- 
per chamber  of  bishops  and  owners 
of  equestrian  estates,  and  a  lower 
chamber  of  bishops  also  and  deputies 
of  towns. 

Breaking  out  of  the  Asiatic 
Choleba,  1831.  After  ravaging  In- 
dia for  two  years,  the  pestilence  so 
called  spread  over  the  European  con- 
tinent, and  was  imported  by  shipping 
into  Musselburg,  in  Scotland,  1831. 
Mr.  Moir,  a  surgeon  of  that  place 
(autiior  of  the  poetical  contributions 
signed  Delta,  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine), soon  determined  tliat  the  affec- 
tion was  highly  contagious,  although 
numerous  subsequent  cases  in  Eng- 
land seemed  to  prove  the  contrary. 
It  Is  sufficient  here  to  sa^,  that  many 
of  the  victims  of  this  disorder  were, 
from  a  state  of  high  health,  brought, 
in  less  tlian  twenty-four  hours,  to 
the  grave.  The  author  himself  saw 
a  farmer  who,  in  good  health  and 
joyous  spirits,  was  leaning  on  his  gate 
on  the  one  day,  before  the  same  pe> 
riod  on  the  next  in  his  coffin ;  and 
also  a  young  woman,  who,  in  appa- 
rent health,  attended  divine  service 
at  church  on  the  afternoon  of  Sun- 
day, before  eight  on  the  succeeding 
morning  a  corpse.  In  a  word,  the 
affection  was  one  so  terrible,  as  to 
seem  to  begin  where  otlier  diseases 
end^in  death;  though  (strange  to 
those  not  philosophers)  to  record, 
tliere  were  people  who  looked  on  the 
existence  of  the  awful  malady  as  a 
delusion,  and  the  mere  invention  of 
the  faculty— one  radical  member  of 
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the  house  of  commons  even  desig- 
nating it  as  'the  cholera  humbug.' 
The  term  cholera  was  applied  to 
this  manifest  pestilence,  because  the 
prevailing  distress  was  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels ;  but  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
and  what  is  designated  cholera-mor^ 
bus,  are  diseases  totally  opposed  in 
character.  The  exhaustion  in  both 
is  perliaps  occasioned  by  the  irrita- 
bility, or  increased  or  inverted  action 
of  the  digestive  functions ;  but  in  the 
Asiatic,  or  malignant  cholera,  the 
blood  is,  previously  to  death,  mate- 
rially affected.  Hence  the  blue  ap- 
pearance of  persons  who  died  of  the 
latter,  although  sucli  post-mortem  ex- 
hibitions are  commonly  the  result  of 
the  sudden  departure  of  the  vital 
principle.  But  there  were  cases  in 
which  the  patient  in  cholera,  before 
any  other  symptom  of  infection  dis- 
played itself,  observed  his  fingers  to 
assume  a  leaden  hue.  Such  as  were 
predisposed  by  temperament,  or  any 
peculiar  state  of  body,  received  the 
disorder,  which  appears  the  utmost 
that  can  be  alleged  as  respects  its 
contagious  nature ;  and  there  is  no  ex- 
aggeration in  asserting  the  amount  of 
deaths  by  it  to  have  exceeded  100,000 
in  England,  in  two  years.  The  terms 
infeclmu  and  contagious  are  here  used 
one  for  the  other,  although  strictly 
speaking,  contagion  applies  to  the 
touch  of  the  sick  person,  and  in- 
fection  to  atmospheric  influence. 

Bristol  Riots,  1831. — In  April 
of  this  year,  sir  Charles  Wetherell,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  opposed 
the  reform  question  in  his  seat  in 
parliament,  had  been  annoj^ed  by  the 
mob  during  his  Spring  visit  to  Bris- 
tol, as  Recorder ;  out  on  his  attend- 
ance again  in  that  city,  October  29th, 
the  popular  feeling  broke  out  into 
open  violence.  The  military  were 
called  in,  and  a  person  was  killed. 
The  magistrates,  however,  although 
the  mansion-house  had  been  forced 
by  the  rabble,  would  not  sanction  the 
use  of  fire-arms  against  the  insure 
gents ;  and  they  even  allowed  the 
regiment  that  had  opposed  the  mob, 
to  be  withdrawn  at  the  suggestion  of 
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its  weak  commander,  colonel  Brere* 
ton,  from  the  beleaguered  cihr.  At 
length  both  gaols  were  fired,  after  the 
prisoners  had  been  released;  and  in. 
the  night  of  the  30th,  the  mansion- 
house,  the  bishop's  palace,  and  Ady 
other  buildings,  shared  the  same  fate. 
On  the  31st,  the  citizens,  who  had 
been  hitherto  paralyzed,  joined  a  few 
dragoons,  and  completely  overcame 
the  now  intoxicated  rioters.  Of 
these,  eighty-one  were  soon  after  con* 
victed,  Mer  a  patient  investigation, 
and  punished  in  various  ways ;  and 
courts-martial  were  held  on  colonel 
Brereton,  commander  of  the  district, 
and  on  captain  Warrington,  who 
acted  under  him.  The  former  com- 
mitted suicide  during  the  investigap 
tion  ;  and  the  captain  was  cashiered, 
with  liberty  to  sell  his  commission. 
The  mayor,  Mr.  Pinney,  and  other 
magistrates,  were  brought  to  trial 
also,  but  acquitted,  on  the  ground 
that  the  citizens  had  refused  to  con- 
fide in  them.  But  surely  there  need 
have  been  no  dispute  about  confi- 
dence in  a  riot  which  was,  at  the 
onset,  the  mere  freak  of  some  fifty 
rabble,  and  those  mostly  boys,  but 
which,  like  the  flame  from  the  un- 
heeded spark,  was  left  to  get  a-head, 
until  it  assumed  the  usual  all-destruc- 
tive character.  The  only  surprise  to 
the  nation  was  that  Bristol  was  not 
eventually  both  disfranchised  and  de- 
prived of'^its  municipal  privileges,  b^ 
the  legislature,  as  a  warning  to  JSri- 
tish  cities  in  general  to  be  prompt  in 
suppressing  the  first  symptoms  of  re- 
bellion. 
<  Contioa5  cvlpam   ferro  compcfce,  priui- 

qu2tm 
Dira  per  iocavtiim  icrpaiit  contagia  vnlg lu.' 

The  escape  of  the  Recorder  from  the 
furious  mob  that  assailed  him  when 
on  the  bench,  was  with  difficulty  ac- 
complished: and  had  he  not  con- 
sented to  disguise  himself  in  female 
apparel,  and  pass  over  the  roof  of 
the  mansion-house  to  other  buildings, 
his  life  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice.  Colonel  Brereton, 
it  was  universally  believed,  erred 
solely  from  fabe  feeUngs  of  huma- 
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nity.  He  could  not  endure  to  shed 
blood,  even  when  the  call  of  duty 
made  it  imperatively  needful ;  foi^ 
.getting  that  the  lenity  of  a  soldier 
towards  the  guilty  rabble  of  a  place, 
has  all  the  effect  of  a  desisned  cru- 
elty and  severity  towards  the  inno- 
cent citizens. 

Sepabation  of  Belgium  nioM 
Holland,  1881. — On  this  occasion, 
Leopold  L,  of  Saxe  Coburg,  was 
styled,  in  the  revolutionary  spirit  of 
the  day  (which  regards  the  people  as 
the  only  legitimate  source  of  power), 
king,  not  of  Belgium,  hut  of  the  Bel' 
giant.  Buonaparte,  in  this  way,  (lit> 
tie  as  he  allowed  the  French  people 
to  use  the  like  style  to  himself,  with 
any  real  gain  to  themselves  at  his 
expense,)  was  fond  of  talking  of 
George  IIL  as  '  king  of  the  English ;' 
by  which  he  pretended  to  mean,  that 
he  was  only  ruler  of  England  by  the 
permission  or  sufferance  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  might  therefore  be  de- 
throned at  their  pleasure. 

BjBFoaM  OF  THE  Gamb  Laws,  1681. 
—•These  laws  are  the  relic  of  Uie  an^ 
cient  English  forest-laws,  under  which 
the  slaughter  of  one  of  the  king^s 
deer  was  equally  penal  with  killing 
one  of  his  subjects.  By  degrees  the 
ri^ht  over  wild  animals  was  shared 
with  the  kins  by  his  barons,  and  at 
length  with  we  king  and  barons  by 
the  landed  proprietors  in  general ; 
and  up  to  the  present  day  the  game- 
laws  nave  decided  what  birds  or 
beasts  should  be  esteemedy^<9  naturd, 
or  game ;  have  prohibited  all  persons, 
not  duly  q^ualined  bv  birth  or  estate, 
from  killing  any  of  such  creatures, 
and  even  from  having  them  in  their 
possession  as  articles  of  food ;  and 
nave  inflicted  severe  punishments  and 
penalties  upon  the  offenders  against 
their  provisions.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  during  the  active  opera- 
tion of  the  game-laws,  profligate  ha- 
bits amonest  the  peasantry  were  in- 
duced, violence  Was  committed,  and 
misery  of  the  most  dreadful  descrip- 
tion was  caused  by  the  temptations 
to  contravene  them ;  and  the  legis- 
lature, seeing  the  matter  in  this  light, 


passed  acts  in  1881,  by  which  the 
whole  of  the  former  provisions  re- 
specting qualification  by  estate  or 
birth  were  removed.  Any  person, 
therefore,  obtaining  a  certificate,  is 
now  enabled  to  kill  game,  either  up- 
on his  own  land,  or  on  the  land  of 
any  other  person  with  his  permission. 
The  sale  of  game  is,  under  certain 
restrictions, legalized ;  and  game  being 
recognised  as  an  article  of  traffic,  the 
statute  very  properly  provides  some 
more  summary  means,  than  tliose 
previously  in  force,  for  protecting  it 
from  trespasses.  Poaching  in  the 
night-time  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  the  two  first  offences,  and 
by  transportation  for  the  third ;  the 
term  game  is  declared  to  include 
hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  grouse, 
heath  or  moor-game,  black-oame,  and 
bustards ;  and  the  periods  during 
which  the  different  species  of  game 
may  not  be  killed,  are  their  respec- 
tive breeding  and  rearing  seasons. 

Rise  of  the  Mobmonitsb.  —  Jo- 
seph Smith,  an  American  fanatic, 
pretending  to  be  favoured  by  visions, 
founded,  1881,  in  Missouri,  *  the 
church  of  the  Mormonites,  or  Latter- 
day  Saints/  In  two  years  the  num- 
ber of  his  followers  considerably  in- 
creased; upon  which  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  state  took  up  arms 
against  him,  and  a  sanguinary  civil 
war  raged  for  the  next  Gre  years. 
The  sectaries  have  now  spread  to 
Illinois,  where  they  have  founded 
three  towns,  the  chief  called  Nauvoo, 
a  name  which  they,  in  their  ignorance, 
state  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin  ;  while 
they  affirm  their  written  scriptures 
C  the  books  of  Enos,  Jarom,  Zeniff, 
Ether,'  flee),  to  be  translations  from 
'  the  modem  Egyptian.'  These  im- 
postors affirm  the  needle's  polaritjr  to 
nave  been  known  to  the  ancient 
Jews  ;  and  they  state  that  the  mari- 
ner's compass  is  alluded  to  in  the 
New  Testament  (with  the  original 
language  of  which  they  are  of  course 
well  acquainted),  because  St.  Paul  (p. 
861)  says,  '  wefiiched  a  compau,  and 
came  to  Rhegium.'  The  revelations 
of  Smith  were  to  convince  the  world 
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'  that  all  the  religious  denominatioiis 
now  existing,  are  believing  in  errone- 
ous doctrines ;'  neverthdess,  *  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  eternal  God, 
manifesting  himself  to  all  nations.' 
His  first  vision  was  in  a  grove,  near 
his  Other's  house  ;  where  he  sought 
the  Divine  aid  in  prater,  to  show 
him  which  of  all  the  nval  claimants 
was  the  true  church.  He  at  length 
saw  a  very  bright  and  glorious  light 
in  the  heavens,  which  gradually  de- 
scended towards  him  ;  and,  as  it  drew 
nearer,  it  increased  in  magnitude,  so 
that  by  the  time  it  reached  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  the  whole  wilderness 
around  was  illuminated  in  a  most 
splendid  manner.  Into  this  '  cloud 
of  gloiy*  Smith  was  received ;  and  he 
met  within  it  two  angelic  personages, 
who  informed  him  that  all  his  sins 
were  forgiven,  and  that  the  'fulness 
of  the  gospeP  should  at  some  future 
time  be  made  known  to  him. 

As  the  ignorance  of  the  Mormonites 
Ca  mere  assumed  name  to  excite  in- 
quiry, derived  perhaps  from  '  the 
modem  Egyptian,')  is  a  delightful 
satire  on  the  boasted  march  of  intel- 
lect of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  is 
the  cause  of  the  fanatical  Smith's 
prayer  a  biting  jeer  at  the  'split 
faitn'  of  the  present  day ;  when,  in- 
stead of  one  church  in  unity,  creeds 
multiply  with  the  increasing  popula- 
tion of'^  countries,  and  the  members 
of  Christ's  onl^  church  are  become, 
by  their  silly  differences,  as  a  rope  of 
sand.  But  Smith's  fanatical  proceed- 
ings, carried  out  as  the  cunning  im- 
postor's principles  have  hitherto  been 
bj  the  sword,  his  onl^  means  of  se- 
curing the  lucre  of  his  knavery,  are 
but  an  offset  of  the  ultra^mettiodist 
doings  across  the  Atlantic  The 
'love-feasts'  and  'revivals'  of  these 
outrageous  disciples  of  Wesley,  are 
too  shocking,  in  the  main,  for  descrip- 
tion ;  but  Uie  following  picture  of  a 
midnight  meeting  of  the  usual  actors 
in  such  disgrac^ul  scenes,  from  the 
pen  of  a  lady  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
IS  drawn  with  a  delicacy  that  permits 
our  presentation  of  it  to  the  reader. 
It  must  be  premised  that  the  assem- 
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bly  of  these  deluding  and  deluded 
persons  was  held  in  the  dead  of  the 
ni^ht,  on  a  piece  of  ground  '  re- 
ligiously* denuded  of  its  trees,  in  ^e 
midst  of  a  vast  forest  in  Illinois,  the 
fanatics  pitching  their  tents  like  a 
camp. 

'  At  midnight  a  horn  sounded 
through  the  camp,  which  we  were 
told  was  to  call  the  people  from  pri- 
vate to  pubhc  worship ;  and  we  pre- 
sently saw  them  flocking  from  all 
sides  to  the  front  of  the  preachers' 
stand.  Mrs.  B.  and  I  contrived  to 
place  ourselves  with  our  backs  sup- 
ported against  the  lower  part  of  this 
structure ;  and  we  were  thus  enabled 
to  witness  the  scene  which  followed, 
without  personal  danger.  There 
were  about  2000  persons  assembled. 
One  of  the  preachers  began  in  a  low 
nasal  tone,  and,  like  all  other  metho- 
dists,  assured  us  of  the  enormous  de- 
pravity of  man,  as  he  comes  from  the 
hands  of  his  maker,  and  of  his  per- 
fect sanctification  by  grace,  after  he 
had  wrestled  sufficiently  with  the 
Lord  to  get  hold  of  him.  The  ad- 
miration of  the  crowd  was  evinced 
by  almost  constant  cries  of  '  Amen ! 
amen  I  Jesus  I  Jesus !  Glory  I  glory  T 
and  the  like;  but  this  comparative 
tranquillity  did  not  last  long.  The 
preacher  told  them  that  this  night 
was  the  time  fixed  upon  for  anxious 
sinners  to  wrestle  with  the  Lord; 
that  he  and  his  brethren  were  at 
hand  to  help  them  ;  and  that  such  as 
needed  their  help,  were  to  come  for^ 
ward  into  the  pen.  The  pen  was  the 
place  immediately  before  the  preach- 
ers' stand  :  we  were,  therefore,  placed 
on  the  edffe  of  it,  and  were  enabled 
to  see  and  hear  aU  that  took  place 
in  the  very  centre  of  this  extraordi- 
nary exhibition. 

'  The  crowd  fell  back  at  mention 
of  the  pen,  and  for  some  minutes 
there  was  a  vacant  space  before  us. 
The  preachers  came  aown  from  their 
stand,  and  placed  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  space,  beginning;  to  sing 
a  hymn  that  called  upon  the  peni- 
tents to  come  forth.  As  they  sang, 
they  kept  turning  themselves  round 
d2 
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to  every  part  of  the  crowd,  and  by 
degrees  the  voices  of  the  whole  mul- 
titude joined  in  chorus.  This  was 
the  onl^'  moment  at  which  I  perceived 
any  thing  like  the  solemn  and  beau- 
tiful effect  which  I  had  heard  as- 
cribed to  this  woodland  worship.  It 
is  certain  that  the  combined  voices  of 
such  a  multitude,  heard  at  dead  of 
night,  from  the  depths  of  their  eter- 
nal forests,  the  many  fair  young  faces 
turned  upward,  and  looking  paler  and 
lovelier  as  they  met  the  moonbeams, 
the  dark  figures  of  the  officials  in  the 
middle  of  the  circle,  the  lurid  glare 
thrown  by  the  altar-fires  on  the  woods 
beyond,  did  altogether  produce  a  fine 
and  solemn  effect,  that  I  shall  not 
easily  forget ;  but  ere  I  had  well 
enjoyed  it,  the  scene  changed,  and 
sublimity  gave  place  to  liorror  and 
disgust.  The  exhortation  nearly  re- 
sembled that  which  I  had  heard  at 

*  the  Revival,*  but  the  result  was  very 
different ;  for,  instead  of  the  few  hys- 
terical women  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  on  tiiat  occasion,  above  a 
hundred  persons,  nearly  all  females, 
came  forward,  uttering  bowlings  and 
groans,  so  terrible,  that  I  shall  never 
cease  to  shudder  when  I  recall  them. 
They  appeared  10  drag  each  other 
forward,  and  on  the  word  being  given, 

*  Let  us  pray,*  they  all  fell  on  their 
knees ;  but  this  posture  was  soon 
changed  for  others  that  permitted 
greater  scope  for  the  convulsive 
movements  of  their  limbs ;  and  they 
were  soon  all  lying  on  the  ground,  in 
an  indescribable  confusion  of  heads 
and  legs.  They  threw  about  their 
limbs  with  such  incessant  and  violent 
motion,  that  I  was  every  instant  ex- 
pecting some  serious  accident  to  oc- 
cur. But  how  am  I  to  describe  the 
sounds  that  proceeded  from  this 
strange  mass  of  human  beings?  I 
know  no  words  which  can  convey  an 
idea  of  it.  Hysterical  sobbings,  con- 
vulsive groans,  shrieks  and  screams 
the  most  appalling,  burst  forth  on  all 
sides.  I  felt  sick  with  horror.  As 
if  their  hoarse  and  overstrained  voices 
failed  to  make  noise  enough,  they 
soon  began  to  clap  their  luinds  vio- 


lently.   The  scene  described  by  Dante 

was  before  me  :— 

*  QuItI  Mwpiri,  planti,  ed  alti  giwi 
RlflODATan  per  raere— — 

OrribUi  f»TclIe 

Parole  di  dolore,  acoenti  d'  ira, 

Voci  aiti  e  ftoobe,  <  tuoM  di  wmh  com  file,* 

Many  of  these  wretched  creatures 
were  beautiful  young  females.  Tbe 
preachers  moved  about  among  them, 
at  once  exciting  and  soothine  their 
agonies.  I  heard  the  muttered  '  Sis- 
ter I  dear  sister  I'  I  saw  the  insidi- 
ous lips  approach  the  cheeks  of  the 
unhappy  girb ;  I  heard  the  mur- 
mured confessions  of  the  poor  vic- 
tims i  and  I  watched  their  tormentors, 
breathing  into  their  ears  consolations 
that  tinged  the  pale  cheek  with  red. 
Had  I  been  a  man,  I  am  sure  1 
should  have  been  guilty  of  some  rash 
act  of  interference ;  nor  do  I  believe 
that  such  a  scene  could  have  been 
acted  in  the  presence  of  Englishmen, 
without  instant  punishment  being 
inflicted ;  not  to  mention  tbe  salutary 
discipline  of  the  tread-mill,  which, 
beyond  all  question,  would,  in  Eng- 
land, have  been  applied  to  check  so 
turbulent  and  so  vicious  a  scene.' 

Passing  of  the  Refobm  Bill, 
1832. — In  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  king  William  IV.,  an  act  was  pass- 
ed to  prevent  bribery  and  corruption 
in  the  election  of  representatives  for 
the  borough  of  East  Retford.  It  re- 
cites that  there  had  been  the  most 
notorious,  long-continued,  and  gene- 
ral corruption  in  the  election  of  bur- 
gesses for  that  town  ;  and  enacts, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  every  free- 
holder of  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw, 
who  has  a  freehold  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  forty  shillings,  to  give  his 
vote  at  every  election  of  burgesses 
for  it ;  the  ri^ht  of  election  thence- 
forth to  remam  in  the  freeboldeis  of 
the  hundred,  joined  with  the  persons 
who,  bv  the  custom  and  usage  of  the 
borougli,  had  or  should  thereafter 
have  a  right  to  vote  at  such  election, 
except  certain  persons  made  freemen 
by  redemption.  As  we  shall,  at  the 
close  of  this  work,  trace  with  brevity 
the  history  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation in  England^  from  tbe  ear 
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liest  period  of  the  assembling  of  the 
Witteoaj^motte  of  the  SaxoDs,  to 
the  plenitude  of  power  and  privilege 
enjoyed  by  the  house  of  commons  at 
the  present  time,— it  now  only  re- 
mains to  introduce  a  few  outlines  of 
that  momentous  measure  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  which  was  accom- 
plished in  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  king  William  IV.  After  a  length- 
ened period  of  extreme  excitement, 
and  after  numerous  protracted  and 
angry  debates,  with  which  every  ob- 
server of  the  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment is  sufficiently  acquainted,  a 
bill,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  amend  the 
Representation  of  the  People  in 
England  and  Wales/  was  passed  into 
a  law,  and  received  the  royal  assent 
on  June  7,  1832.  The  main  prin- 
ciples of  this  bill  have  been  appro- 
priately described  as  those  of  disfran- 
chisement and  enfranchisement — the 
former  having  relation  to  certain  bo- 
rouglis  of  minor  importance,  and  the 
latter  extending  the  privilege  to  cer- 
tain large  towns  and  districts— in- 
creasing also  the  number  of  knights 
for  many  of  the  shires,  by  dividing 
them  for  the  electoral  purposes.  The 
boroughs  which  have  been  totally  dis- 
franchised are  fifty-six  : — viz.  Aldbo- 
rougb  or  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk ;  Aid- 
borough,  Yorks ;  Amersliam,  Bucks ; 
Appleby,  Westmoreland ;  Great  Bed- 
win,  Wilts ;  Beer- Alston,  Devon  ; 
Bishop's  Castle,  Salop  ;  Bletchingley, 
Surrey;  Borouehbridge, Yorks ;  Bos* 
siney,  Cornwall;  Brackley,  North- 
amptonshire ;  Bramber,  Sussex  ;  Cal- 
lington,  Cornwall ;  Camelford,  Coro- 
waJl ;  Castle-Rising,  Norfolk  ;  Corfe- 
Castle,  Dorset  ^  Downtoti,  Wilts ; 
Dunwicb,  Suffolk;  Fowey,  Corn- 
wall ;  Gatton,  Surrey ;  St.  Germans, 
Cornwall ;  East  Grinstead,  Sussex  ; 
Haslemere,  Surrey ;  Hedon,  Yorks ; 
Hey tesbury, Wilts ;  Higham-Ferrers, 
Northamptonshire;  Hindoo,  Wilts; 
lichcster,  Somerset ;  East  Looe,  Corn- 
wall ;  West  Looe,  Cornwall ;  Lost- 
withie],Cornwall ;  Ludgershall,Wilts; 
St.  Mawes,  Cornwall ;  St.  Micimels, 
ur  Midshall,  Cornwall;  Milborue- 
Port,  Somerset ;  Minehead,  Somerset ; 


Newport,  Cornwall ;  Newton,  Lan- 
cashire; Newtown,  Isle  of  Wight; 
Oakhampton,  Devon ;  Orford,  Suf- 
folk ;  Plympton,  Devon ;  Queenbo- 
rough,  Kent ;  New  Romney,  Kent ; 
Saltash, Cornwall;  Old Sarum, Wilts; 
Seaford,  Sussex  ;  Steyning,  Sussex; 
Stockbridge,  Hants ;  Tregonev,  Corn- 
wall ;  Wendover,  Bucks ;  Weobley, 
Herefordshire  ;  Whitchurch,  Hants  ; 
Winchelsea,  Sussex;  Wootton-B&s- 
sett,  Wilts ;  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  boroughs  which  previously  re- 
turned two  members  to  parliament, 
and  are  now  destined  by  the  net  to 
send  only  one  are  thirty : — viz.  Arun- 
del, Sussex ;  Ashburton,  Devon  ; 
Calne,  Wilts ;  Christchurch,  Hants ; 
Clitheroe,  Lancashire  ;  Dartmouth, 
Devon  ;  Droitwich,  Worcestershire ; 
Eye,  Suffolk  ;  Great  Grimbsby,  Lin- 
colnshire ;  Helston,  Cornwall ;  Hors- 
ham, Sussex ;  Hythe,  Kent ;  St. 
Ives,  Cornwall;  Launceston,  Corn- 
wall ;  Liskeard,  Cornwall ;  Lyme- 
Regis,  Dorset ;  Malmesbury,  Wilts  ; 
Midhurst,  Sussex  ;  Morpeth,  North- 
umberland ;  Northallerton,  Yorks ; 
Petersfield,  Hants ;  Reigate,  Surrey  ; 
Rye,  Sussex  ;  Shaftesbury,  Dorset ; 
Thirsk,  Yorks ;  Wallingford,  Berks ; 
Wareham,  Dorset ;  Weslbury,  Wilts ; 
Wilton,  Wilts;  Woodstock,  Oxon. 
Tlie  newly  enfranchised  towns  and 
districts  in  England,  which  are  hence- 
forward to  return  two  members,  are 
twenty-two : — viz.  Birmingham, War- 
wickshire ;  Blackburn,  Lancashire; 
Bolton,  Lancashire  ;  Bradford,  York- 
shire ;  Brighton,  Sussex ;  Devon- 
port,  Devon  ;  Finsbury,  Middlesex  ; 
Greenwich,  Kent ;  Halifax,  York- 
shire ;  Lambeth,  Surrey ;  Leeds^ 
Yorkshire  ;  Macclesfield,  Cheshire  ; 
Manchester,  Lancashire ;  Mary-le- 
bone,  Middlesex  ;  Oldham,  Lanca- 
shire; Sheffield,  Yorkshire;  Stock- 
port, Cheshire ;  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Staffordshire  ;  Stroud,  Gloucester- 
shire ;  Sunderland,  Durham  ;  Tower 
Hamlets,  Middlesex;  Wolverhamp- 
ton, Staffordshire.  The  newly  enfran- 
chised  towns  in  England  which  are 
destined  to  send  but  one  representa- 
tive to  parliament  are  nineteen,  viz. ; 
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ABhtOD-undeiwLine,  Lancashire ;  Bu- 
ry, Lancashire  ;  Chatham,  Kent ; 
Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire ;  Dud- 
ley, Worcestershire ;  Frome,  Somer- 
set ;  Gateshead,  Durham ;  Hud- 
dersfield,  Yorks ;  Kendal,  Westmore- 
land ;  Kidderminster,  Worcester^ 
shire ;  Rochdale*  Lancashire ;  Sal- 
ford,  Lancashire ;  South  Shields, 
Durham  ;  Tynemouth,  Northum- 
berland; Wakefield,  Yorks;  Wal- 
sall, Staffordshire ;  Warrington,  Lan- 
cashire; Whithy,  Yorks;  White- 
haven, Cumberland.  The  borough 
of  New  Shoreham,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  is  for  electoral  purposes, 
to  include  the  whole  of  the  rape 
of  Bramber,  except  that  part  com- 
prised within  the  borough  of  Hors- 
ham ;  the  borough  of  Cncklade  is  to 
include  the  hundreds  and  divisions  of 
Higliworth,  Cricklade,  Staple,  King»- 
bridge,  and  Malmesbury,  in  tne 
county  of  Wilts,  except  that  part  of 
the  last-named  which  is  comprised 
within  the  borough  of  Malmesbury ; 
the  borough  of  Aylesbury,  the  three 
hundreds  of  Aylesbury,  in  the  county 
of  Buckingham  ;  that  of  East  Ret- 
ford the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw,  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  and  all  places 
locally  situated  within  it,  or  sun 
rounded  by  its  boundary  and  any 
part  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and 
York ;  that  of  Penryn,  the  town  of 
Falmouth  ;  and  that  of  Sandwich  the 
parishes  of  Deal  and  Walmer.  The 
boroughs  of  Weymouth  and  Mel- 
combe  Regis  are  to  return  only  two 
members,  instead  of  four.  In  Wales, 
the  only  newly-created  borough  which 
has  been  empowered  to  return  one 
representative  for  itself  alone,  is  that 
of  Merthyr-Tydvil,  in  the  county  of 
Glamorgan ;  which,  for  electoral  pur- 
poses, includes  tlie  parishes  of  Mer- 
thyr-Tydvil and  Aberdare.  In  that 
county  also,  the  former  district  of 
contributary  boroughs  has  been  di- 
vided into  two ;  the  towns  of  Swan- 
sea, Loughor,  Neath,  Aberavon,  and 
Kenvig  uniting  in  the  return  of  one 
member,^and  those  of  Cardiff,  Cow- 
bridge,  andLlantrissent  likewise  joint-  I 
ly  returning  one.  In  the  isle  or  county  | 


of  Anglesey,  the  towns  of  Llangemi, 
Amlwch,  and  Holyhead,  have  been 
enfranchised,  and  made  contributary 
to  Beaumaris  ;  in  the  county  of  Car- 
digan, the  township  or  lordship  of 
Atpar  has  been  restored;  in  that 
of  Carmarthen,  the  town  of  Llanelly 
has  been  added  to  the  borough  of 
Carmarthen  ;  in  that  of  Carnarvon 
the  city  of  Bangor  has  been  annexed 
to  the  district  of  contributaiy  bo- 
roughs; in  that  of  Denbigh,  the 
town  of  Wrexham  ;  in  that  of  Flint 
the  city  of  St.  Asaph,  and  the  towns 
of  Holywell  and  Mold;  in  that  of 
Montgomery  the  towns  of  Llanidloes, 
Llanvyllin,  and  Webhpool,  have 
been  restored  to  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise,  and  made  contri- 
butary to  Montgomery,  to  which  also 
have  been  joined  the  newly-created 
boroughs  of  Machynlleth  and  New- 
town ;  in  that  of  Pembroke,  the  towns 
of  Narberth  and  Fishguard  have  been 
enfranchised,  and  annexed  to  Haver- 
ford-west — whibt  the  newly-created 
borough  of  Milford  has  been  added 
to  the  district  formerly  including 
Pembroke,  Tenby,  and  Wiston ;  and 
in  the  county  of  Radnor,  the  town 
of  Presteign  has  been  joined  to  the 
district  of  contributary  boroughs. 
Yorkshire,  instead  of  four  knights,  is 
henceforward  to  send  six,  namely, 
two  for  each  of  the  three  Ridings ; 
and  the  county  of  Lincoln,  insteiEui 
of  two,  is  empowered  to  send  four, 
i.e.,  two  for  the  parts  of  Lindsey, 
and  two  for  the  parts  of  Keste- 
ven  and  Holland.  Other  counties 
have  also  been  allowed  to  return 
four  knights  of  the  shire  instead  of 
two,  and  for  this  purpose  have  been 
divided  into  two  portions :  they  arc 
the  counties  of  Chester,  Cornwall, 
Cumberland,  Derby,  Devon,  Dur- 
ham, Essex,  Gloucester,  Hants,  Kent, 
Lancaster,  Leicester,  Norfolk,  North- 
umberland, Northampton,  Notting- 
ham, Salop,  Somerset,  Stafford,  Suf- 
folk, Surrey,  Sussex,  Warwick,  Wilts, 
and  Worcester.  The  counties  which 
are  henceforward  to  return  three 
knights  instead  of  two,  are  those  of 
Berks,     Buckingham,     Cambridge, 
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Donet,  Hereford,  Hertford,  and  Ox- 
ford ;  and  those  which  are  to  return 
two  instead  of  one,  are  the  Welch 
counties  of  Carmarthen,  Denbigh, 
and  Glamorgan.  The  act  also  pro- 
vides that  the  Isle  of  Wight  shall  be 
separated  from  the  county  of  South* 
ampton,  and  be  deemed  a  county  of 
itself  as  regards  electoral  purposes, 
with  the  privilege  of  returning  one 
representative  to  parliament.  With 
regard  to  the  right  of  votine  for 
knights  of  Cheshire,  it  is  enacted  that 
the  franchise  be  extended  to  lease- 
holders for  the  unexpired  residue  of 
any  term  originally  created  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  sixty  years  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds  at 
least,  or  for  any  term  originally  for 
not  less  than  twenty  years  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  at  least  fifty 
pounifa ;  and  to  yearly  tenants  pay- 
ing a  rental  of  fifty  pounds  per  an- 
naro.  The  franchise  in  cities  and 
boroughs  has  been  extended  to  per- 
sons occupying  premises  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  at  least  ten  pounds  ; 
but  bodi  these  and  the  voters  for 
counties  are  subjected  to  the  condi- 
tion of  registering  prescribed  by  the 
act.  No  person  is  entitled  to  vote 
in  •  the  election  of  a  knight  for  the 
shire,  by  virtue  of  any  property  which 
would  otherwise  confer  upon  him  the 
right  of  voting  for  anv  city  or  bo- 
rough. All  non-resiaent  freemen, 
except  within  seven  miles,  have  by 
this  act  been  disfranchised.  Lists  of 
voters,  both  for  counties  and  boroughs, 
are  periodically  to  be  made  out  by 
the  respective  overseers  of  the  differ- 
ent parishes  and  townships,  and  are 
to  be  subjected  to  the  revision  of  cer- 
tain barristers  appointed  to  make 
their  circuits,  and  hold  courts  for 
that  purpose;  and  their  decision  is 
to  be  final,  except  that  any  person 
whose  name  may  have  been  omitted 
in  consequence  thereof,  may  tender 
his  vote  at  the  election,  which  must 
be  entered  in  the  poll-book  and  dis- 
tinguished from  those  admitted  and 
allowed.  These  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings being  settled  by  the  act,  the 
period  of  taking  the  votes  has  been 


limited  to  two  days  t  and  for  the  sake 
of  expediting  the  poll,  the  respective 
counties  and  electoral  divisions  have 
been  divided  into  convenient  districts, 
with  a  polling-place  to  each ;  and  the 
respective  cities  and  boroughs  are  to 
be  divided  into  compartments,  for  the 
same  purpose,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
returning  officer;  thus  most  mate- 
rially decreasing  the  expense  to  the 
candidates,  by  abolishing  the  neces- 
sity of  conveying  distant  voters  to  the 
place  of  election,  and  lessening  the 
chances  of  riot,  by  preventing  the  tu- 
multuous assemblage  of  voters  at  one 
particular  spot.  Such  are  a  few  of 
the  most  important  clauses  of  tlie 
Reform  Act,  m  so  far  as  regards  par- 
liamentary representation  in  Eng^ 
land  and  Wales.  Those  for  Ireland 
and  Scotland  are  based  upon  the 
same  principles,  modified  in  some 
respects,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  respec- 
tive countries. 

To  sum  up  the  amount  of  change 
capable  of  being  effected  by  the  m- 
form  Bill  would  be  impossible.     It  is 
a  prospective  measure  evidently ;  and 
it  would  be  only  a  waste  of  time  to 
descant  upon  the  power  of  first  prin- 
ciples.    We  might  as  well  visit  the 
forges  of  the  Cyclops,  and  try  to  esti- 
mate the  ruin  each  bolt  would  bring 
upon  the  world,  bjr  the  shape  and  di- 
mensions of  the  missile.     We  might, 
while  in  that  smithy,  with  the  same 
lack  of  wisdom,  endeavour  to  calcu- 
late the  amount  of  relief  that  would 
arise  to  suffering  humanitv,  from  the 
judicious  administration  of  the  forked 
lightning  to  unthered  and  paralysed 
limbs,  when.subdued  by  daring  man 
to  take  the  form  of  the  electric  spark. 
We  may,  however,  tell  the  general 
reader  that,  among  the  alterations 
that  were  at  once  made  by  the  mea- 
sure, the  rotten  boroughs  of  the  kin^ 
dom,  as  they  were  termed  (being 
places  with  no  other  electors  than 
the  tenants  and  subserviente  of  the 
lord  paramount  of  the  soil),  were,  in 
the  main,  annihilated,  and  that  the 
privileges,  so  taken  from  them,  of 
sending  members  to  parliament,  were 
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bestowed  on  towns  which,  in  the 
course  of  vears,  had  riseoi  by  the 
wealth  of  the  manufacturing  class,  to 
importance.  In  this  point  of  view, 
tlie  gain  was  all  to  the  manufactur- 
ing, the  loss  all  to  the  agricultural  or 
landed  interest  of  the  countr}'.  On 
the  whole,  England  lost  seventy,  and 
Scotland  and  Ireland  gained  each 
five  members.  Sixty-two  small  ho- 
rouglis  were  extinguished,  and  a 
moiety  of  forty-six  larger  ones  cash- 
iered :  the  totid  number  disfranchised 
was  167.  The  Revolution  effected, 
as  its  name  implies — ^and  a  horrible 
name  it  always  sounds  to  us,  when 
employed  as  the  conventional  desig- 
nation of  a  good — the  greatest  muta- 
tion which  the  British  constitution 
liad  ever  experienced  prior  to  that 
produced  by  the  Reform  Bill.  That, 
by  deciding  many  important  ques- 
tions in  favour  of  liberty,  and,  still 
more,  by  the  great  precedent  it  esta- 
blished of  deposing  one  king  and  set- 
ting up  another,  gave  so  sudden  and 
marked  an  ascendancy  to  popular 
principles,  that  still  greater  conces- 
sions might  be  expected  to  be  made 
hereafter  to  the  third  estate,  without 
actually  destroying  the  fluctuating 
and  indefinable  institution  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  designate  *  the  con- 
sti  tution.'  Such  concessions  at  length 
came  to  be  made  under  the  covenants 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  ;  and  we 
have  now  only  a  few  remarks  to  make 
on  the  high  necessity  of  keeping  due 
restraints  upon  the  prospective  ten- 
dencies of  the  great  measure. 

It  is  more  essential  to  the  safety  of 
the  monarchy  and  the,  so-called  con- 
stitution of  these  realms  than  the 
great  body  of  the  British  people  are 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  Reform 
Bill  be  considered  a  Jinal  measure, — 
as  one  not  intended  to  lead  to  a 
greater  extension  of  the  democratic 
privileges.  Regarded  as  the  full  and 
ultimate  concession  of  liberty,  it  may 
serve  to  confirm  the  Aristotelian 
axiom,  'that  the  due  compound  of 
monarchy,  oligarchy,  and  polyarchy, 
will  cause  a  state  to  reach  the  maxi- 
mum point  of  a  liappy  governmeot  ;* 


but  should  the  elective  suffrage,  and 
the  general  principle  of  this  enact- 
ment be  further  tampered  with,  the 
issue  may  easily  be  a  subversion  of 
civil  order,  even  to  tlie  overthrow  of 
the  throne.  We  must  not  forget 
that  in  Austria,  and  especially  in 
Tuscany,  there  are  no  oarliaments 
whatever ;  and  where  do  we  find 
a  happier  people,  where  are  taxes  so 
liffht,  and  the  people  so  contented  ? 
The  blessings  of  a  free  constitution 
and>  representative  system  are  great ; 
but' there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
they  tend  neither  to  the. power  of 
the  sovereign,  nor  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  We  would  remind  the 
ultra  friends  of  change  that  there  was 
a  time  when  the  veir  leaders  of  such 
mutation  declared  all  that  was  requi- 
site would  be  gained  when  three 
questions  should  be  carried  in  this 
country — Slave  Emancipation,  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation,  and  Reform. 
The  three  are  carried.  Let  them 
then  be  wise  ;  and  observe  that  even 
the  last  has  left  evils  untouched,  and 
perhaps  paved  the  way  for  an  even- 
tual tyranny.  Corruption  and  bri- 
bery at  elections,  the  especial  objects 
of  attack,  have  scarcely  at  all 
been  diminished  by  the  Reform 
Bill;  and  positive  bars  have  been 
placed  against  the  return  to  parlia- 
ment of  whole  classes  of  really  useful 
men.  Before  the  Reform  Act,  there 
were  a  considerable  number  of  bo- 
roughs,  whig  and  tory,  though  most 
of  the  former,  whose  constituencies 
were  so  far  under  the  direction  of  one 
or  of  a  few  powerful  individuals,  that 
the  election  of  any  public  man  re- 
commended from  certain  quarters, 
was  a  matter  of  certainty.  There 
were  other  more  venal  borouglis, 
attached  to  neither  party,  where  some 
4000A  would  bring  in  any  candidate 
of  respectable  character.  Through 
one  or  other  of  these  channels  almost 
every  aspirant,  rich  enough  to  buy 
his  way  into  parliament,  or  whose 
proved  or  reputed  ability  made  it 
desirable  to  any  party  to  possess  his 
services  there,  was  tolerably  sure  to 
accomplish  his  object.    These  abuses. 
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like  most  otlier  evils,  carried  their 
advantages  with  them ;  and  if  the 
Reform  Bill  had  been  wisely  framed, 
it  should  have  contained  provisions 
for  preserving  what  was  useful,  amid 
the  destruction  of  what  was  base. 
But  in  the  general  heat  of  the  reform 
mania,  as  in  the  fight  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  evils  were  greatly  over- 
rated, and  the  advantages  wholly  over- 
looked ;  and  the  new  constitution 
thus  came  to  be  fashioned  in  the  style 
of  the  house  built  by  the  man  who 
chose  to  be  his  own  architect,  and  who 
found,  when  he  had  finished  it,  that 
he  had  leti  out  the  staircase.  Local 
influence,  therefore,  is  now  every 
thing  in  elections ;  the  aristocracy 
have  greater  local  influence  than 
othere ;  consequently  tliat  which  was 
little  intended  must  result — viz.,  that 
there  will  be  a  greater  admixture  of 
aristocracy  than  ever  in  the  commons, 
with  a  correlatively  smaller  infusion 
of  those  who  have  no  nobility  but 
their  talents  and  merit  to  recommend 
them.  The  agrarian  agitation  of  the 
Romans  set  out  with  the  design  of 
giving  sufficient  power,  by  property 
in  land,  to  the  great  majority,  to  in- 
sure, as  was  expected,  the  stability  of 
republican  institutions;  but  we  all 
know  that  the  direct  issue  was  the 
destruction  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  dreaded 
tvranny  of  kings  in  the  persons  of 
toe  Cssars. 

Insobrbction  of  the  Duchess  de 
Bsaai,  1832.  —  This  princess,  the 
widow  of  tlie  assassinated  due  de 
Berri,  and  mother  of  the  due  de  Bor- 
deaux, in  whase  favour  his  grandfa- 
ther, Charles  X.,  and  his  uncle,  the 
due  d'AngouUme,  fruitlessly  abdi- 
cated 1830,  accompanied  Charles  X. 
in  his  exile  to  ilolyrood  House. 
Being  assured,  however,  of  a  disposi- 
tion existing  in  the  south  of  France 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  her  son,  she 
left  Edinburgh  1831,  and  took  her 
abode  near  Genoa.  Her  partisans  in 
France  having  intimated  the  neces- 
sity of  her  appearance  amongst  them, 
she  landed  in  April,  1832,  at  Mar- 
seille, in  an  open  boat,  with  only 


two  of  her  suite,  M.  de  M^nars,  and 
general  Bourmont.  Night  had  set 
in ;  and,  as  they  could  neither  pro- 
ceed in  the  dark,  nor  venture  mto 
any  house,  for  fear  of  discoverv,  they 
determined  on  sleeping  unaer  the 
shelter  of  a  rock.  The  repose  of  the 
duchess,  who  was  wrapt  in  a  cloak, 
was  sound;  and  when  she  awoke, 
she  was  overjoyed  to  perceive  tlie 
white  flag  waving  in  lieu  of  the  tri- 
color, on  the  church  of  St.  Lau- 
rent. Her  ardour  would  now  liave 
led  her  to  enter  Marseille,  and  declare 
herself;  but  her  companions  wisely 
induced  her  to  go  into  the  hut  of  a 
charcoal-burner,  and  remain  there 
quietly  until  one  of  them  should  as- 
certain how  far  the  city  was  disposed 
to  favour  her  cause.  General  Bour- 
mont, after  a  day's  secret  inquiry  in 
Marseille,  returned  with  the  disheart- 
ening news,  that  the  ro;^alist  party, 
after  a  slight  movement  in  behalf  of 
Henri  V,,  had  been  overawed  by  the 
military ;  and  recommended  an  in- 
stant departure  from  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  duchess  declared  she 
would  not  quit  France,  but  would 
proceed  to  La  Vendue ;  and  at  night- 
fall, with  a  guide,  the  trio  set  out  on 
foot,  to  perform  that  long  and  peri- 
lous journey.  The  guide  naving  lost 
his  way,  after  proceeding  a  few  miles, 
they  were  compelled  to  bivouac  for 
the  night  on  the  open  ground ;  and 
the  ducliess,  again  wrapping  herself 
in  her  cloak,  slept  soundly  till  the 
dawn  of  day.  On  waking,  she  was 
informed  that  a  house  within  view 
belonged  to  a  furious  republican, 
maire  of  the  commune  of  their  pre- 
sent locality.  Determining  to  go 
thither,  though  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
she  requested  de  M^nars  and  de 
Bourmont  to  proceed  to  Montpellier, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  mansion,  she  de- 
sired to  speak  with  the  maire.  '  Sir,* 
she  said,  when  he  entered  the  draw- 
ine-room  into  which  she  had  been 
ushered,  'you  are  a  republican,  I 
know :— I  am  the  duchess  of  Berri, — 
and  I  simply  ask  ^ou  for  a  night's 
asylum.*  The  maire  made  her  wel- 
come, ordered  a  bed  to  bo  prepared 
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in  his  best  chamber,  and  on  the  mor- 
row conveyed  her  in  his  own  carriage 
to  MontpcUier. 

From  Montpellier  the  duchess  pro- 
ceeded to  Toulouse,  accompanied 
by  M.  de  M^nars,  and  the  marquis 
de  Louie,  and  thence  to  the  cnik- 
teau  of  a  friend  of  the  latter,  where 
the  party  arrived  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  As  the  host  was  not 
prepared  for  the  arrival  of  so  illus- 
trious a  person,  and  had  a  number 
of  friends  in  his  house,  the  duchess 
proposed  to  pass  amongst  them  as  his 
(the  host^s)  cousin ;  and  she  played 
ner  part  so  well,  that  no  suspicion  of 
her  real  character  was  entertained  by 
the  strangers.  Having  employed  her- 
self, during  some  days  which  she  spent 
at  this  house,  in  arranging  for  a  ge^ 
neral  rising  of  the  peasantiy  in  La 
Vendue,  she  was  conveyed  in  the 
disguise  of  a  peasant-boy,  by  her  host, 
on  the  5th  oi  May,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Grand-Lieu ;  where  Charette, 
the  generalissimo  of  the  insurgent 
forces,  met  her,  and  accompanied  her 
on  foot  to  Aigrefeuille.  On  their  way 
to  that  place  the  duchess  fell  into 
the  stream,  on  attempting  to  ford  the 
Maine,  and,  but  for  the  promptitude 
of  Charette,  would  have  been  drown- 
ed. In  a  mean  cottage  near  Nantes, 
wherein  she  took  up  her  abode  for 
some  time,  she  renewed  her  corres- 
pondence with  the  Vend^n  chiefs ; 
and  in  a  miserable  room,  with  bare 
walls,  and  a  single  chair,  a  table,  and 
a  clumsy  bedstead,  did  she  have  in- 
terviews with  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  her  party.  The  peasantry, 
aware  of  her  retreat,  allowed  no  one 
to  approach  the  hovel  without  under- 
going a  strict  scrutiny ;  and  in  the  night 
of  the  9d  of  June,  the  tocsin  sounded 
for  a  general  rising  amongst  them. 

The  first  encounters  between  the 
military  and  insurgents  were  at  Mais- 
don  and  Vieilleviene,  in  both  trhich 
the  latter  were  defeated;  and  the 
duchess  being  present  at  that  at  Vieil- 
levigne,  narrowly  escaped  being  taken 

Crisoner,  avoiding  the  disaster  only 
y  hastily  exchanging  horses  with 
Charette.    It  was  soon  evident  that 


the  Vend^ans  eould  not  stand  their 
ground.  The  government  troops  were 
everywhere,  and  in  such  force,  that 
no  sooner  was  any  local  rising  at^ 
tempted,  than  it  was  crushed,  and  the 
duchess  herself  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
place  to  place,  to  avoid  being  captured 
by  the  soldiers.  So  closely  was  she 
pursued  by  them,  that  she  was  rarely 
able  to  enjoy  an  entire  night's  sleep. 
The  chiefs  of  her  party,  therefore, 
suggested  that  she  should  proceed 
secretly  to  Nantes,  where  an  asylum 
was  prepared  for  her ;  and  that  on  a 
certain  market-day,  a  large  body  of 
the  insurgents,  disguised  as  peasants, 
should  enter  the  city,  seize  the  cas- 
tle, and  declare  Nantes  the  provi- 
sional capital  of  the  kingdom. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  du- 
chess, in  the  dress  of  a  peasant-girl, 
accompanied  by  M.  de  M^nars  as  a 
&rmer,  and  a  female,  set  out  on  foot 
for  Nantes.  During  the  journey, 
the  duchess's  feet  suffered  so  severely 
from  the  thick  worsted  stockings  and 
clumsy  shoes  she  wore,  that  she  sat 
down  on  a  bank,  took  them  off, 
stuffed  them  into  her  large  pockets, 
and  continued  her  way  barefooted. 
The  unusual  whiteness  of  her  legs, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  coun- 
try girls,  being  likely  to  excite  sus- 
picion, she  rubbed  them  over  with 
moist  earth,  and  in  this  condition  en- 
tered, daughter  of  a  race  of  kings  as 
she  was,  the  ancient  city  of  Nantes. 
Before,  however,  she  nad  reached 
her  appointed  abode,  an  old  apple- 
woman,  taking  her  for  what  she  ap- 
peared to  be,  requested  her  and  her 
female  companion  to  help  her  in 
placing  her  basket  of  fruit  upon  her 
head,  promising  each  an  apple  for 
their  trouble.  To  prove  tne  self- 
command  of  the  duchess,  she  not 
only  cheerfully  complied,  and  re- 
minded the  woman  of  the  promised 
reward,  but  also  stopped  afterwards 
to  read  a  placard  on  a  wall,  which 
offered  a  price  for  her  head,  and  de- 
clared her  party  outlawed. 

The  royal  fugitive  at  length  reach- 
ed the  house  selected  for  her  abodes 
and  took  possession  of  a  room,  fur- 
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nished  with  a  place  of  concealment, 
to  which  she  could  retire  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  danger.  The  retreat  in 
question  was  an  ingeniously-con- 
trived recess  behind  the  fireplace  ;  to 
which  she  was  always  to  retire  at  the 
ringing  of  a  bell  from  beneath.  The 
back  of  the  chimney,  which  consisted 
of  an  iron  plate,  turned  on  its  centre, 
and  thus  tormed  a  door  to  the  con- 
cealed, but  windowless,  apartment. 
In  this  dwelling  she  remained  five 
months ;  and  although  it  was  known 
to  the  police  that  she  was  in  Nantes, 
by  no  means  they  could  adopt  were 
they  able  to  discover  the  house  of 
her  sojourning.  Treacheiy,  however, 
effected  what  diligence  could  not. 
One  Deutz,  who  had  been  high  in 
her  confidence,  informed  the  omcers 
of  justice  of  her  place  of  residence ; 
but  as  he  was  not  aware  of  the  secret 
recess,  die  soldiers,  who  accompanied 
Colonel  Lorril^re  to  the  house,  would 
have  searched  for  their  prize  in  vain, 
bad  not  a  mere  accident  given  her 
into  their  hands.  On  the  first  alarm 
o£  danger,  the  duchess,  with  her  fe« 
male  companion.  Mile.  Kersabiec,  M. 
de  M^nars,  and  M.  Guibourg,  who 
formed  her  household,  retired  to  the 
recess  ;  and  though,  during  the  whole 
night,  the  search  continu^  with  un- 
abated viffilance,  on  the  part  of  both 
police  and  soldieiy,  the  duchess  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Architects  and 
masons  were  employed  to  compare 
the  exterior  with  the  interior  ap- 
pearance of  the  apartments,  with  the 
view  of  detecting  some  contrivance 
for  concealment,  but  in  vain.  They 
could  make  no  discovery,  though  they 
hammered  with  great  violence  at  the 
walls  of  the  recess  itself,  insomuch 
that  large  fragments  of  lime  fell 
amongst  the  httle  party,  and  added 
to  their  fears  of  heme  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  the  house,  which  they  sup- 
posed was  about  to  be  pulled  down. 
A  similar,  examination  of  the  neigh- 
bouring houses  was  then  made  ;  and 
bedrooms  and  recesses  of  every  kind 
underwent  a  strict  but  equally  fruit- 
less investigation.  Still  the  party 
"held  out;  and  it  b^^  to  be  be- 


lieved that  the  duchess  had  escaped, 
when  two  soldiers,  who  were  left  on 
guard  in  the  room  which  had  the 
secret  closet,  feeling  the  cold  severe 
^now  November),  kindled  a  laree  fire 
m  the  fireplace  behind  which  the  fu- 
gitives were  concealed.  The  heat 
and  smoke  in  the  recess  became,  after 
a  little  while,  almost  insupportable ; 
but  not  until  the  clothes  of  the  du- 
chess had  repeatedly  taken  fire,  would 
she  think  of  a  surrender.  It  was 
then  more  for  the  sake  of  her  com- 
panions in  suffering,  than  of  herself, 
that,  opening  the  door  of  the  recess, 
she  walked  into  the  apartment,  fol- 
lowed by  her  friends,  and  announced 
herself  to  the  two  astonished  guards. 
The  party  had  been  cooped  up  in  a 
space  three  and  a  lialf  feet  in  length, 
and  decreasing  from  eighteen  to  eight 
inches  in  width,  for  sixteen  hours; 
and  all  of  them  were  covered  with 
dust,  begrimed  with  smoke,  and  singed 
botli  in  nair  and  garments.  The  du- 
chess having  declared  her  name  to 
the  soldiers,  general  Dermoncourt 
was  sent  for,  assured  her  of  his  pro- 
tection, and  conducted  her  eventually, 
with  great  respect,  to  the  castle  of 
Nantes.  '  Ah,  general !'  said  the  still 
gay  heroine,  '  if  you  had  not  waged 
war  with  me  as  against  St.  Lawrence, 
unworthy  as  it  vras  of  a  brave  and 
loyal  knight,  you  would  not  now 
have  my  arm  under  yours.'  The 
duchess  was  conveyed  from  Nantes 
to  Foss^,  and  thence  to  the  fortress 
of  Blaye ;  but  after  some  months'  con- 
finement, she  was  liberated,  on  the 
ground  of  her  being  enceinte — an  an- 
nouncement which  at  once  dissolved 
the  romantic  illusion  her  seeminely 
heroic  conduct  had  created.  Her 
royal  highness's  fame  was  of  course 
assailed  by  the  enemies  of  her  cause ; 
but  we  believe  it  is  matter  of  fact 
that,  during  the  plotting  of  the 
outbreak,  she  had  given  her  hand  at 
the  altar,  however  clandestinely,  to 
the  before  alluded  to  Marquis  de 
Louie.  It  is  also  true  that  the  cause 
of  *  Henri  Cinq*  lost  eveijr  valuable 
support  through  that  injudicious  pro- 
ceeding.   This  is  the  last  Ghouan 
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tmeuie  that  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
historian  to  record. 

The  Siege  op  Antwerp,  1832. — 
The  king  of  Holland  having  refused 
to  evacuate  the  citadel  of  Antwerp, 
in  conformity  witli  the  terms  agreed 
on  by  the  powers  which  Iiad  arranged 
the  separation  of  Bekium  from  Hol- 
land, the  French,  under  marshal  Ge- 
rard, advanced  upon  the  place  in  the 
autumn  of  1832,  to  the  number  of 
70,000.  The  citadel  was  defended 
by  general  Cbass^  and  45,000  men. 
The  besiegers  broke  ground  on  the 
29th  of  November ;  and  on  the  24th 
of  December  the  place  surrendered. 
General  Chass^  behaved  with  great 
valour,  and  was  eventually  left  with 
no  roof  to  protect  him  :  but  military 
men  regard  the  defence  as  wanting 
plan,  although  every  Dutchman  ap- 
peared to  do  his  duty  during  the  con- 
test. The  Dutch  lost  500,  and  the 
French  200  men. 

Succession  Wae  in  Spain.— Of 
this  contest,  which  occupied  seven 
years,  from  1833  to  1840  inclusive, 
a  sketch  is  siven  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Maria  Isabel  II.  of  Spain. 

The  China  Trade  thrown  open, 
1833.— The  English  East  India  Coip- 
pany,  from  the  period  of  its  establish- 
ment, had  monopolized  the  tradq  in 
tea  and  other  articles  with  the  Chi- 
nese empire  and  India,  and  its  privi- 
leges had  been  guarded  by  the  usual 
grant  of  a  cliarter  from  parliament, 
renewable  every  twenty  years ;  iliat 
courte  being  adopted  to  afford*  the 
legblatare  the  power  of  withholding 
such  privileges  at  the  expiration  of 
any  term,  should  the  benefit  of*  the 
nation  demand  such  a  proceeding. 
Thus,  in  1793,  some  participation  of 
the  India  trade  was  permitted  to  the 
nation  at  large ;  and,  in  1813,  <the 
restrictions  thereon  were  so  greatly 
relaxed,  that,  in  so  far  as  concerns 
principle,  it  was  then  virtually  thrown 
open.  The  complete  opening  of  the 
China  trade  was  but  a  question  'of 
time  and  circumstance.  The  exchi- 
sive  privilege  of  the  Company  could 
only  have  been  regarded,  as  all  such 
monopolies  ought,  as  a  means  to  an 


end — not  as  an  ultimate  object.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  gradual  and  guarded 
preparation  for  a  more  diffiisive  com- 
merce ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  re- 
ference to  this  view  of  the  subject, 
that  the  legislature,  by  granting  at 
successive  times  the  charter,  provided 
for  a  periodical  revision  of  the  ar- 
rangement adopted,  until  no  restraint 
wliatever  should  mark  the  trade  of 
Great  .Britain  with  eastern  nations. 
In  1833  the  time  had  come,  in  the 
opinion  of  parliament,  for  admitting 
all  B^tish  merchants  to  a  share  in 
the  trade  with  China ;  and  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  the  Company  was 
then  abolished.  Unmixed  good  m  ust 
not  be  expected,  however,  from  the 
arrangement ;  since  monopolies,  with 
all  tlieir  selfishness,  very  frequently 
insure  one  species  of  return  to  the 
public.  For  their  inconvenience  in 
keeping  up  prices^  they  compensate 
by  preserving  the  quaUiy  of  imported 
articles  of  commerce  ;  and  we  are 
quite  sure,  as  regards  the  unrestricted 
trade  with  China,  that  the  supply  of 
sound  and  genuine  teas  has  already 
become  a  matter  of  problem  and  un- 
certain ty« 

Revolt  of  Egypt,  1883. — A  large 
body  of  Egyptian  malcontents  hav- 
ing, to  escape  the  tyranny  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  the  pacha,  taken  refuge 
in  Syria,  1832,  Mehemet  sent  his 
son  Ibrahim  with  a  large  force,  to 
punish  the  pacha  of  Acre  for  pro- 
tecting them.  Syria  thereupon, 
through  a  species  of  panic  fear  on 
the  part  of  its  soldiery,  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  invaders,  almost 
without  resistance ;  to  the  great  joy 
of  Mehemet,  who  now  possessed  a 
country  rich  in  forests  and  iron-mines, 
of  which  Egypt  is  wholly  deficient. 
Afler  the  fall  of  Acre  to  Ibrahim, 
the  victorious  Egyptian  prince  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  Turkish  army, 
which  had  hastily  assembled  to  op- 
pose his  further  progress.  Early  m 
July  he  encountered  it  at  Homs,  near 
Aleppo,  turned  its  flank,  and  de- 
feated it  The  Turks  retired,  and 
again  took  up  a  position  at  Alexan- 
dretta,  which  Ibrahim  turned  with 
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similar  &)QCcess,    and  continued  his 
march.  /  Redschid  Pacha  was  now 
sent  by  the  sultan  Mahmud  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Turks,  (who  had 
hitherto  been  headed  by   Hussein, 
the  immolator  of  the  Janizaries  ;)  but 
the  new  general  found  the  spirit  of 
the  troops  gone,  and  a  third  attack  by 
Ibrahim  at  Konieh,in  December,  com- 
pletely overcame  them  —  the  Grand 
Vizir  himself  being  made  prisoner 
by  the  Egyptians.     This  defeat  took 
place  within  a  fortnight's  march  of 
Constantinople ;  and  had  Ibrahim  in- 
stantly advanced,  nothing  could  have 
saved  the  Turkish  capital.     But  af- 
ter wasting  a  month  at  Konieh,  he 
found  a  Uussian  force  had  encamped 
hastily  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  for  the  protection  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  that  the  European  pow- 
ers had  united  to  induce  his  retreat. 
A  treaty  therefore  was  at  once  exe- 
cuted at  Kutaich,  by  which  not  only 
the  Great  Powers,  but   the    Porte 
acknowledged    Syria  added   to   the 
pachalik  ofJVfehemet  Ali.  Through- 
out this  campaign,  both  armies  adopt- 
ed European  tactics  ;  and  Ibrahim's 
superiority  is  believed  to   have  re- 
sulted from  the  able  counsels  of  an 
old  officer  of  Napoleon,  who  acted  as 
chief  of  the   Egyptian  staff.     Syria 
remained  under  the  power  of  Mehe- 
met  Ali,  as  the  pacha  and  subject  of 
the  Porte,  until  his  determination  to 
act  as  an  independent  sovereign  in- 
duced the   British  and  Austrians,  in 
1840,  to  support  the  power  of  the 
sultan,    and  wrest  Syria  from   the 
hands  of  the  aspiring  satrap.     (See 
Syrian  ETpeiUtton,  and  Egypt  under 
Mehemet  Aii.) 

Durham  University  founded, 
1833. — The  large  and  increasing  po- 
pulation of  the  north  of  England, 
and  its  remoteness  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  had  long  pointed  out  the 
expediency  of  establishing  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  an  institution 
which  should  secure  to  its  inliabitants 
the  advantages  of  a  sound,  yet  not 
expensive  academical  education ;  and 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Van  Mil- 
dert,  bishop  of  Durham,  tlie  dean  and 


chapter  of  Durham  agreed  to  supply 
the  acknowledged  deficiency  out  of 
their  own  funds — a  point  they  could 
effect,  not  only  without  contravening, 
but  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
principles  on  which  the  society  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  was  incorporated 
— the  education  of  youth  being  enu- 
merated amons  the  objects  of  the 
establishment,  both  in  its  charter  of 
foundation,  and  in  its  statutes.  On 
the  strength  of  the  regular  annual 
contributions  of  the  bishop  and  chap- 
ter, the  sale  of  lands,  &c.,  and  by  ob- 
taining an  act  of  parliament  to  annex: 
three  of  the  prebendal  stalls  in  the 
cathedral  of  Durham  to  the  respec- 
tive offices  of  warden,  professor  of 
divinity,  and  professor  or  Greek,  tlie 
university  was  opened  October,  1833 ; 
and  the  castle  of  Durham  being, 
by  a  subsequent  order  of  the  privy 
council,  added  to  the  property  of  the 
establishment,  a  college,  with  an  ex- 
cellent chapel  and  hall,  were  thereby 
obtained  by  the  same.  Degrees  were 
allowed  to  be  conferred,  as  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin ;  and  each 
of  those  universities  was  allowed  to 
participate  ad  eundem—the  same  pri- 
vilege beine  by  them  respectively 
allowed  to  the  Durham  graduates. 

Reform  of  the  Factory  System, 
1833.— This  system  owes  its  origin 
to  the  invention  and  skill  of  Ark- 
wright.  Though  the  name  olfactory 
is  equally- employed  to  denote  an  es- 
tablishment in  which  a  considerable 
number  of  artisans  work  together  to 
produce  any  article  of  manufacture 
whatever  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  it 
is  probable  that,  but  for  the  inven- 
tion of  spinning-maditnery,  and  the 
consequent  necessary  aggregation  of 
large  numbers  of  workmen  in  cotton- 
mills,  the  name  would  never  have 
been  thus  applied.  It  is  in  these 
cotton-mills  that  the  factory-system 
has  been  brought  to  its  highest  state 
of  perfection ;  and  from  wem  it  has 
spread  to  the  three  other  spinning 
establbhments,  of  wool,  silk,  and  flax. 
At  the  present  moment  there  are  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1250  cot- 
ton, 1300  woollen,  240  silk,  and  350 
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flax  factories ;  and  in  each  of  these  a 
very  large  proportion  of  die  hands 
employed  consists  of  children.  The 
large  sums  invested  in  machinery, 
madke  it  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  the  owners  to  keep  their  works  in 
motion  as  constantly  as  jpossible ;  and 
unless  prevented  by  legislative  inter- 
ference, there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  children  may  be  tasked  in 
them  beyond  their  strength,  to  the  per- 
manent injury  of  their  constitutions. 
This  abuse  was  the  more  to  be  ap- 
prehended, because  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  children  engaged  in  cot- 
ton-spinning are  not  directly  em- 
ployed by  the  masters,  but  are  under 
the  control  of  the  spinners,  a  highly- 
paid  class  of  workmen,  whose  earn- 
ings depend  greatly  upon  the  length 
of  time  during  which  they  can  keep 
their  young  assistants  at  work.  Al- 
though the  recitals  of  cruelties  alleged 
to  exist  were  shown,  upon  investiga- 
tion, to  have  been  very  greatlv  ex- 
aggerated, it  cannot  be  denied  that 
enough  of  misery  was  proved  to  ren- 
der it  imperative  upon  the  legislature 
to  interfere ;  and  after  a  fuU  exami- 
nation, at  the  &ctories  themselves, 
by  parliamentary  commissioners,  into 
the  kind  and  degree  of  abuses  that 
prevailed,  an  act  was  ''passed,  1833, 
the  provisions  of  which  are  believed 
to  have  effected  all  the  good  which 
can  be  produced,  consistently  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  branches  of 
industry  to  which  the  act  applies. 
No  children  under  nine,  excepting  in 
silk-mills,  are  to  be  employed ;  and 
tlie  hours  of  labour,  periods  of  school, 
and  days  of  holiday,  are  carefully 
marked  down,  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  evils  formerly  com- 
plained of.  Had  the  act  also  com- 
pelled the  acceptance  of  regular 
weekly  wages  by  the  adult  workers 
in  factories,  much  more  good  might 
have  been  effected ;  since  the  system 
of  working  by  piece,  which  enables 
the  idle  portion  to  gain  a  large 
part  of  the  year  as  holiday,  during 
which  habits  of  drunkenness  and  of 
vice  in  general,  are  induced,  and  all 
the  gains  are  wasted,  would  by  that 


means  have  been  abolished,  to  the 
profit  of  both  masters  and  men. 

Pooa-LAW  Amendmbnt  Act, 
1884. --The  tax  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  of  England  and  Wales  had 
risen  to  8,000,000/L  yearly ;  and  the 
population,  in  a  time  of  peace,  hav- 
ing increased  twenty  per  cent,  since 
1821,  the  poor-rates  were  sure  to 
keep  on  augmenting  in  proportion. 
After  nine  years*  trial,  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that,  on  far  higher  grounds 
than  cheapness  (which  is  not  always 
every  thing)  the  new  law  has  cor- 
rected much  of  the  vicious  principle 
of  the  old  one.  It  has  been  a  saving 
to  the  public,  and,  with  all  its  hard- 
ships, a  great  and  undeniable  im- 
provement to  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  Under  the  old  system,  the  tax 
would  now  have  amounted  to 
10,000,000^:,  whereas  it  is  only 
5,000,0001.  and  instead  of  250,000/. 
being  expended  yearly  in  law-suits 
upon  settlements  and  the  removal  of 
the  poor,  the  amount  so  disbursed  by 
the  country  is  barely  10,000/.  The 
worst  effect  of  the  old  law  was,  that 
it  gave  the  poor  a  power  of  chal- 
lenging relief  as  a  matter  of  right ; 
that  it  confounded  two  things  always 
to  be  kept  distinct — waees  and  pri* 
vate  chanty.  It  gave  relief  from  the 
poor-rates  m  aid  of  wages,  and  thus 
confounded  the  right  of  the  labourer 
to  a  just  remuneration  for  his  in- 
dustiy,  with  his  mere  claim  of  imper- 
fect rieht,  under  the  score  of  compas- 
sion for  his  distress.  Wages  were 
thus  lowered  among  the  poor  gene- 
rally, and  one  part  of  the  community 
had  to  pay  for  services  rendered  to 
another.  The  wages  of  the  farmer 
were  frequently  paid  by  a  general 
labour-rate,  payable  as  well  by  those 
who  were  farmers,  and  had  the  bene- 
fit of  this  cheap  labour,  as  by  those 
who  were  not  mrmers,  and  employed 
no  such  labourers.  On  the  score  of 
private  charity,  also,  the  system  acted 
equally  mischievously.  The  over- 
seers gave  what  they  pleased;  and 
thus  gave  away  money  over  which 
they  had  no  real  risht.  The  labourer 
was  thus  degraded;  and  the  attempt 
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to  distribute  in  such  a  vay,  had  the 
effect  of  stopping  private  charity,  and 
of  substituting  a  much  less  generous 
and  effective  principle.  Immense 
sums  were  thus  mis-spent  upon  un- 
worthy  objects;  no  discrimination 
was  practicable  or  attempted ;  and 
our  large  towns,  instead  of  being  so 
many  bee-hives  of  industiy,  were 
covered  with  a  swarming  pauper  po- 
pulation, which  practised  every  fraud 
and  deception  to  avoid  labour.  By 
the  new  law  several  parishes  are 
united  together,  with  one  common 
workhouse ;  and  the  affairs  of  each 
workhouse  are  regulated  by  a  board 
of  '  guardians,'  chosen  from  the  re- 
spective parishes,  such  guardians  be* 
in^  again  controlled  bv  a  board  of 
paid  commissioners  in  London.  Re- 
lief is  given  in  kind,  rather  than  in 
money  ;  comparativelv  few  being  in 
any  way  aided  who  will  not  enter  the 
workhouse.  In  some  points  there  is 
doubtless  a  harsh  working,  after  the 
comforts  of  the  old  system,  and  a 
little  more  local  power  might  be 
awarded,  without  danger  of  abuse ; 
but  when  greater  favour  shall  have 
been  extended  to  the  aged  poor — say 
of  sixty  and  upwards->and  to  widows 
with  many  young  children,  there  will 
be  nothing  to  complain  of.  In  proof 
tliat  great  good  has  been  effected,  we 
have  only  to  notice  that,  though  there 
are  assizes  in  every  county,  and  Quar- 
ter-sessions in  almost  every  large 
town,  not  a  dozen  of  complaints  in 
the  whole  kingdom  against  the  shock- 
ing and  painful  abuses  talked  of, 
have  been  verified  against  the  new 
system  before  the  magistrates,  or 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  criminal 
courts  ;  and  this  is  tlie  best  argument 
against  the  necessity  (which  some 
urge)  of  a  settled  statute-law  for  the 
poor,  whereby  they  might  assert  their 
*  rights,'  and  find  their  remedies 
against  the  alleged  unjust  withhold- 
ing of  relief  on  the  part  of  function-' 
anes. 

But  oh  I  what  in  itself  a  sinful 
conduct  was  that,  and,  in  its  cons^ 
quences,  how  injurious  to  tlie  Eng- 
lish people,  then  and  for  ever,  whicli 


threw  the  poor  finrt  into  a  position  so 
desperate,  as  to  need  legislative  enact- 
ments, in  lieu  of  Christian  sympathy, 
to  bring  them  reUef.  *  The  great  sin 
of  the  Reformation  (sa^  the  sensible 
Alison)  was  the  confiscation  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
temporal  ambition,  and  the  enrich- 
ing of  the  nobility  who  had  taken  a 
part  in  the  struggle.  When  that 
great  convulsion  broke  out,  nearly  a 
third  of  the  whole  landed  estates  in 
the  countries  which  it  embraced,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  regular  and  paro- 
chial clergy.  What  a  noble  fund 
this  for  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction of  the  people,  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  truth,  the  healing  of 
sickness,  the  assuaging  of  suffering ! 
Had  it  been  kept  together,  and  set 
apart  for  such  sacred  purposes,  what 
incalculable  and  never^nding  bless- 
ings would  it  have  conferred  upon 
society  I  Expanding  and  increasing 
with  the  growth  of  population,  the 
augmentation  of  wealth,  the  swell  of 
pauperism,  it  would  have  kept  the 
instruction  and  fortunes  of  the  poor 
abreast  of  the  progress  and  fortunes 
of  society,  and  prevented,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  fatal  effect,  so  well 
known  in  Great  Britain  in  subse- 
quent times,  of  the  national  church 
falling  behind  the  wants  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  a  mass  of  civilized 
heathenism  arising  in  the  very  heart 
of  a  Christian  land.  Almost  all  the 
social  evils  under  which  Great  Bri- 
tain is  now  labouring,  may  be  traced 
to  this  fatal  and  most  iniquitous  spo- 
liation, under  the  mask  of  religion, 
of  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  on  occa- 
sion of  the  Reformation.  But  for 
that  robbery,  the  state  would  have 
been  possessed  of  lands  amply  suffi- 
cient to  have  extended  its  religious 
instruction  for  any  possible  increase 
of  the  people  ;  to  nave  superseded 
the  necessity  of  any  assessment  for 
parochial  relief,  or  general  instruc- 
tion ;  and  to  have  provided,  without 
burdening  any  one,  for  the  whole 
spiritual  and  ^temporal  wants  of  the 
community.     When  ve  reflect  on 
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the  magQitude  of  the  injustice  com- 
mitted by  the  temporal  nobility  in 
the  seizure,  at  that  period,  of  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Church, 
and  observe  how  completely  all  the 
evils  which  now  threaten  the  social 
system  in  Great  Britain  would  have 
been  obviated  if  that  noble  patrimony 
had  still  been  preserved  for  the  poor, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  that 
we  too  are  subject  to  the  same  just 
dispensation,  which  has  doomed 
France  to  oriental  slavery  for  the 
enormous  sins  of  its  revolution ;  and 
that  if  our  punishment  is  not  equally 
severe,  it  is  only  because  the  confis- 
cation of  the  Reformation  was  not  so 
complete,  nor  the  inroads  on  pro- 
perty so  irretrievable  I' 

Trades*  Union  Agitation.  —  Six 
agricultural  labourers  were  sentenced 
to  seven  years*  transportation  at  the 
Dorchester  assizes,  April,  1834,  for 
felony,  in  being  members  of  an  illegal 
society  (trades'  union)  and  adminis- 
tering unlawful  oaths.  Numerous 
assemblies  were  held,  in  consequence, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in 
Union  Lodges ;  and  After  using  the 
most  violent  language,  it  was  deter- 
mined, in  congress,  to  alarm  the  coun- 
try, by  bringing  one  of  the  largest 
crowds  of  labouring  people  together 
in  the  metropolis,  under  the  pretext 
of  showing  sympathy  for  the  con- 
victed felons,  with  this  view  a  body 
of  trades -unionists,  estimated  at  about 
30,000,  assembled  in  Copenhagen 
Fields,  London,  and  marched  thence 
in  procession  to  Whitehall,  April 
21  St,  to  deliver  to  the  secretary  of 
state  a  petition  to  the  king,  said  to 
be  signed  by  266,000  persons  in  be- 
lialf  of  the  Dorchester  convicts.  Lord 
Melbourne  declined  to  receive  a  do- 
cument so  delivered ;  and  the  multi- 
tude, having  after  a  time  quietly  dis- 
persed, the  petition  was  afterwards 
presented  by  a  deputation,  and  then 
received. — (See  Chartist  Riots,) 

Burning  of  the  Hoosbs  of  Par- 
liament, 1834.  —  These  buildings, 
including  the  ancient  chapel  of  St. 
Stephen,  were  totally  consumed  by 
lire,  in  consequence  of  some  work- 


men having  over-heated  the  stoves : 
happily,  however,  the  national  ar- 
chives and  library  were  saved-  Al- 
though endeared  to  us  by  time  and 
circumstances,  the  erections  thus  de- 
stroyed were  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
great  assemblies  within  their  walls; 
and  it  was  almost  a  reproach  to  a 
country  like  England,  not  to  have  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  suflficiently 
capacious,  and  the  passages  between 
them  sufficiently  expand^l,  to  admit 
of  every  member  of  either  house 
having  a  fixed  and  certein  place  to 
claim  as  his  own,  and  the  power  of 
going  to  it,  at  any  time,  witli  ease 
and  comfort  To  illustrate  the  latter 
remark,  and  afford  a  description 
which,  in  the  main,  is  historically 
useful,  we  vnll  briefly  describe  the 
opening  of  a  new  parliament,  tenip- 
kW  William  lY. 

The  house  of  commons  having  as- 
sembled, was  summoned  by  the  usher 
of  the  black  rod  to  appear  before  the 
king's  commissioners  in  the  lords: 
whereon  the  speaker,  attended  oj 
200  members,  repaired  to  their  lord- 
ships' bar.  The  speaker  having  soli- 
cited the  king^s  approval  of  his  elec- 
tion, and,  on  behalf  of  the  commons 
of  the  united  kingdom,  petitioned 
for  all  their  ancient  privileges,  more 
especially  those  of  freedom  of  detote, 
freedom  from  arrest  for  themselves 
and  servants,  and  free  access  to  his 
majesty  when  occasion  might  de- 
mand, and  all  his  prayers  being 
granted,  he  returned  with  the  com- 
mons to  the  other  house*  a"^  ^^' 
menced  swearing  in  the  members, 
which  was  thus  conducted.  *j^^ 
clerk  at  the  table  called  over  tlie 
counties  in  alphabetical  succession 
for  England  and  Wales;  Scotland 
and  Ireland  being  to  follow  m  tne 
same  manner.  When  all  the  mem- 
bers present  in  the  house  for  tne 
places  included  in  cadi  county  calic« 
had  repaired  to  the  table,  they  ^^/; 
called  over  by  the  name  ^^ 
place  they  represented,  and  there- 
upon gave  in  their  names  and  qu*"* 
fications.  This  being  completed,  tney 
were  then  all  caUed  over  by  i««"® 
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only,  and  required  to  take  the  New 
Testament  in  the  right  hand,  and 
the  printed  forms  of  oath  in  the  left. 
When  all  were  ready,  the  chief  clerk 
read  over  the  first  oath  -  and  all  the 
members,  holding  the  books,  recited 
it  aloud  after  him  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  oath,  pronounced  these  words, 
*  So  help  me  God,'  and  kissed  the 
sacred  volume.     This  was  repeated 
with  every  oatli,  of  which  there  were 
several.      The  members  were  then 
again  called  over  individually,  and 
each  required  to  enter  his  signature 
in  two  separate  books  of  the  house, 
under  the  name  of  the  county  or  bo- 
rough for  which    he  was  a  repre- 
sentative ;  and  having  so  done,  he 
was  taken  by  the  chief  clerk  to  the 
speaker,  who  was  in  his  chair,  intro- 
duced to  him  by  name,  greeted  by 
bim  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  then  allowed  to  withdraw.     On 
the  Tuesday  following,  the  commons 
assembled  for  public  business  at  twelve 
o'clock  ;  and  from  that  hour  to  two, 
the  members  continued  arriving,  until 
the  house  was  literally  crammed ;  and 
neitiier  sitting   room    nor  standing 
room  could  be  found  for  members, 
who  accordingly  withdrew,  and  walk- 
ed about  in  tlie  lobby,  and  in  the 
passages,  until  the  time  for  attending 
in  the  house  of  lords  to  hear  the  king 
deliver  his  speech  in  person.     The 
preparations  for  this  were  curious. 
Ttie   older    and    more   experienced 
members,  who  knew  what  difficulty 
there  would  be  in  getting  into  the 
house  of  lords,  stationed  themselves 
close  to  the  door  of  entrance  a  full 
hour  before  the  period  fixed  for  its 
being  opened  :  they  were  followed  by 
others,  who  literally  lined  the  passage 
from  the  one  house  to  the  other,  two 
or  three  deep,  leaving  just  an  avenue 
for  the  passage  of  the  speaker,  when 
he  should  arrive,  to  pass  along  their 
ranks.     The  more  determined  had 
left  even  their  hats  behind,  buttoned 
their  coats  closely,  and  taken  off  their 
gloves,  to  be  prepared  for  a  severe 
struggle ;  and,  as  the  event  proved, 
they  acted  prudently.     About  half 
past-two,  the  speaker  appeared,  and 
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had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  pass 
along  the  avenue  described;  wnen, 
the  instant  he  had  passed,  a  closing 
in  of  the  struggling  crowd  behind 
him  nearly  overpowered  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  himself,  though 
he  was  preceded  and  followed  by  offi- 
cers especially  appointed  to  attend 
his  person.  The  pressure  was  so  ex- 
cessive, that  the  appearance  was  that 
of  a  general  scuffle,  or  fight ;  and  the 
subsequent  rush  into  the  house  of 
lords  was  so  entirely  like  that  of  a 
mob  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  a 
ring  or  a  race-course,  that  even  the 
gravity  of  the  king  upon  the  throne 
was  discomposed.  The  panting  of 
the  exhausted  and  breathless  com- 
moners, wlio  had  thus  struggled  their 
way  into  the  house,  formed  a  stri Ic- 
ing contrast  to  the  stillness  and  re- 
pose which  pervaded  the  privileged 
assembly  of  the  lords, — all  calmly  seat- 
ed, and  turning  their  eyes  with  dig- 
nified but  mute  astonishment  to- 
wards the  spot  which  was  still  agi- 
tated by  the  rufflings  and  elbowings 
of  their  fellow  senators. 

St.  Stephen's  chapel  had  been  from 
the  year  1640  the  room  of  assembly 
of  the  commons  :  it  was  originally 
part  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  pa- 
lace, and  king  Stephen  named  it,  on 
occasion  of  opening  it  after  some  im- 
portant repairs,  in  honour  of  his 
name-saint,  1150.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  present  the 
reader  with  a  short  account  of  the 
formalities  observed  in  parliament  in 
the  bringing  in  and  passing  of  sta- 
tutes. Any  member  may  move  for  a 
bill  to  be  brought  in,  except  it  be  for 
imposing  a  tax — which  must  be  done 
by  order  of  the  house ;  and  on  per- 
mission being  granted,  the  person 
making  the  motion,  and  those  who 
second  it,  are  ordered  to  prepare  and 
bring  in  the  bill ;  which  when  ready 
is  presented  by  one  of  these  mem- 
bers ;  and  on  the  question  being 
agreed  to,  it  undergoes  the  first  read- 
ing by  the  clerk  at  the  table.  After 
this,  the  clerk  delivers  the  bill  to  the 
speaker,  who  declares  the  substance 
of  it ;  and  if  any  debate  happen,  he 
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puts  the  question  *  whether  it  shall 
be  read  a  second  time  ?*  and  some- 
times, upon  motions,  appoints  a  day 
for  it ;  public  bills,  unless  upon  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  being  seldom 
read  more  than  once  in  one  day,  in 
order  that  members  may  have  su£Ei- 
cient  time  to  consider  them.    If  no- 
thing be  said  against  a  bill,  the  ordi- 
nary course  is  to  proceed  without  a 
question ;  but  if  the  bill  be  generally 
disliked,  a  question  is  sometimes  put, 
*  Whether  the  bill  shall  be  rejected?' 
If  it  be  rejected,  it  cannot  be  pro- 
posed any  more  during  that  session. 
When  a  bill  has  been  read  a  second 
time,  any  member  may  move  to  have 
it  amended ;  but  no  member  of  the 
house  is  admitted   to   speak  more 
than  once  in  a  debate,  excepting  the 
bill  be  read  more  than  once  that  day, 
or  the  whole  house  resolve  into  a 
committee.  After  debate,  the  speaker, 
collecting  the  sense  of  the  house,  re- 
duces it  to  a  question,  which  he  puts 
to  the  vote.    When  the  bill  has  been 
read  a  second  time,  a  question  is  put, 
whether  it  shall  be  committed, — that 
is,  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting 
either  of  the  whole  house,  or  of  a 
limited  number  of  members,  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  bill. 
This  committee  is  to  report  their 
opinion  of  the  bill,  with  the  amend- 
ments, to  the  house,  the  chairman 
having  put  ever}'  clause  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  chairman  delivers  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  to  the  clerk  of 
parliament,  who  reads  the  amend- 
ments;  and   the  speaker  puts  the 
question,  whether  they  shall  be  read 
a  second  time  ?    If  that  be  agreed  to, 
he  reads  the  amendments,  and  puts 
the  question,  whether  the  bill,  so 
amended,    shall   be    engrossed,  and 
read  a  third  time  some  other  day? 
After  the  bill  has  been  read  a  third 
time,  the  speaker  puts  the  last  ques- 
tion, whether  the  bill  shall  pass?   If 
a  majority  of  voices  are  for  it,  then 
the  bill  passes,  and  it  is  sent  up  to 
the  lords ;  if  it  be  amended  by  the 
lords,  it  is  sent  back  to  the  commons 
for  their  concurrence ;  and  if  they 
demur,  a  conference  takes  place  in 


the  Painted  Chamber,  between  cer- 
tain deputed  members  from  each 
house :  when  they  have  agreed,  the 
bill  is  ready  to  receive  the  royal 
assent. 

The  Abolition  of  Negro  Sla- 
very in  our  West  India  colonies  was 
finally  effected  1834 ;  and  the  out- 
line of  that  proceeding  will  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  present  reign. 

Tumult  in  the  Kirk  of.  Scot- 
land, 1835. — There  had  existed  in 
the  kirk,  from  the  period  of  the  act 
of  aueen  Anne,  1712,  which  regu- 
lated the  law  of  presentation  to  bene- 
fices, a  considerable  disposition  to  dis- 
pute the  right  of  the  civil  power  to 
compel  the  acceptance  by  the  re- 
spective presbytenes  of  persons,  how- 
ever qualified  in  order  to  their  in- 
duction,   to    kirk    livings ;   and  in 
1835  the  General  Assembly  passed 
what  is  styled  '  the  Veto  Act,'  a  most 
illegal   encroachment   on    die    civil 
right  of  patronage.     Under  the  op- 
posing banners  of  n<m4ntrunomtti  and 
intrusionuts,  with  the  titles  to  the  re- 
spective partisans  of  high/Hers  and 
moderates,   a  polemical  controversy 
then  commenced,  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  sober,  forebodes,  if  not 
the  actual  ruin  of  the  kirk,  at  least 
the  expulsion  of  the  majority  of  its 
ministers.      How  the  General   As- 
sembly could  abolish  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment by  their  own  authority   (for 
they  issued  a  command  to  all  the 
presbyteries  to  disobev  the  act  of 
1712J  remains  to  be  shown  ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  the  kirk  thus  refuses  to 
fulfil  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  conditions   on   which  she  was 
taken  into  alliance  with  the  state, 
and  so  necessarily  forfeits  all  privi- 
leges of  such  alliance.     How  tar  it 
may  be  wise  for  the  parliament  to 
set  aside  its  own  act  of  1712,  and  the 
Veto  Act  of  1835,  as  both  of  them  are 
encroachments  from  opposite  quar- 
ters upon  the  contract  made  at  the 
Union,  is  another  question.     There 
are  who  consider  that  sudi  a  course 
is  the  only  merciful  one  to  save  the 
kirk ;  as,  W  falling  back  upon  the 
kirk  laws  of  1649  (when  the  General 
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AMembly,  just  after  the  Great  Rebel- 
lioo,  was  in  a  position  to  exhibit  and 
maintain  the  real  principles  of  pres- 
byterianism),  securitr  would,  it  is 
aUeged,  be  given  for  the  introduction 
of  fit  ministers.  The  congregation 
would  have  power  to  reject  the  pap 
iron's  nommee  for  adequate  reasansy 
hwt  not  Jbr  cmueleu  prejueUeet, — the 
church  eourts  being  judges  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  reasons  assigned  in 
evei^  case.  Certainly  the  non-in- 
trusion par^  might  be  satisfied  with 
80  great  a  concession  ;  for  the  abso- 
lute veto,  if  allowed  to  nullify  the 
wholesome  control  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  must  tend  indefinitely  to 
strengthen  every  popular  error  and 
evil  tendem^,  and,  b^  the  mutual  re- 
flection of  baneful  influences,  must 
infect  both  the  teachers  and  the 
taught  with  one  common  and  incui^ 
able  corruption.  The  final  decision 
of  the  house  of  lords,  meanwhile, 
1842,  in '  the  Auchterarder  case,*  has, 
by  the  unanimous  concurring  judg- 
ment of  the  law  peers  in  the  upper 
branch  of  the  legislature,  ruled  it  to 
be  imperative  on  every  Scottish  pres- 
bytery, as  'bound  and  astricted'  by 
the  ancient  as  well  as  modern  sta- 
tutes of  the  realm,  to  <  take  on  trials' 
every  person  lcg^j|y  presented  to  a 
Scotch  benefice.  This  decision  has 
found  that  (while  so  taking  upon 
trials  the  presentee)  life,  literature, 
and  doctrine,  are  the  sole  criteria  by 
which  his  competency  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  parish  minister  are  to 
be  tested  ;  and  it  utterly  discards,  as 
a  mere  phantom  of  non-intrusion 
brains,  the  idea  that  acceptability  to 
the  parishioners,  to  a  majority  of 
such  parishioners,  or  to  any  portion 
of  Uiem  whatsoever,  can  be  admitted 
as  a  sine  quA  non,  in  judging  of  the 
competency  referred  to.  This  deci- 
sion, in  short,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  ultimate;  since,  with  all  costs 
against  the  party  who  appealed  the 
case  from  the  court  of  session,  it  con- 
firms the  decree  of  the  court  below, 
and  declares  conclusively,  that  wher- 
ever a  presbytery  refuses  or  delays  to 
act  on  the  principle  here  laid  down, 
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it  is  liable,  both  to  the  presentee  and 
the  patron,  in  pecuniary  damages  of 
the  neaviest  description.  The  Auch- 
terarder case  was  one  wherein  the 
earl  of  Rinnoul,  as  patron,  presented 
to  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder  the 
reverend  Robert  Young  as  a  minis- 
ter ;  and  the  majority  of  that  presby- 
tery rejecting  the  presentee,  the  earl 
laid  his  damages  at  16,000/.  The 
non-intrusion,  or  high-flying  party, 
must  thus  have  been  mulcted  20,000/. 
at  the  least,  in  a  single  trial  of  the 
great  question.  It  is  very  evident 
that,  should  the  non-intrusionists  be 
allowed  to  hold  their  ground,  they 
will  restore  the  ancient  fanaticism  of 
the  covenanters  —  the  high  church 
party  in  the  kirk  being  analogous, 
by  their  hatred  of  catholicity  and 
church-unity,  to  the  low-church  di- 
vbion  of  the  English  establishment 
The  chief  highfliers  we  believe  to  be 
Drs.  Chandler,  Candleish,  and  Gor- 
don, and  Messrs.  Guthrie,  Cunning- 
ham, and  Dunlop  :  the  chief  mode- 
rates, Drs.  Bryce,  Cooke,  and  Ro- 
bertson. 

Law  op  Reform  op  English  Cob^ 
PORATIONS  PASSED,  1835. — This  bill 
was  carried  with  as  much  regard  to 
municipal  rights  as  could  be  expected 
(see  Reign  of  Henry  VII.).  That  re- 
form was  needed,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  is  clear  enough ;  and  that  this 
nas  been  effected  without  a  resort  to 
popular  elections,  and  their  conse- 
quent evils,  is  matter  of  rejoicing. 
As  it  is  of  the  first  imporunce  to 
retain  a  salutary  reverence,  not  only 
for  prescription  and  establishment, 
but  also  for  those  general  rules  and 
admitted  maxims,  which  have  only 
become  universally  received,  because 
the  experience  of  men  has  proved 
their  utility,  and  has  thus  made  them 
the  landmarks  of  human  reason  and 
prudence,  so  it  is  manifest  to  common 
sense  that,  in  the  extraordinary  vari- 
ableness of  mundane  affairs,  such 
cases  are  likely  to  arise,  as  may  ren^ 
der  it  much  more  wise  to  depart  from 
a  rule,  however  rigid,  than  to  observe 
it.  The  calls  for  the  change  can 
only  be  looked  for  in  matters  where- 
e2 
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Id  the  great  and  acknowledged  good 
of  maintaining  the  prescription  is  so 
evidently  overweighed  by  the  enor- 
mity of  the  present  abuse,  or  by  the 
greater  advantage  which  would  re- 
sult from  a  new  practice,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  every  fair 
reasoner  by  which  course  the  public 
good  would  be  most  effectually  pro* 
moted.  All  we  can  concede  to  a 
general  principle,  or  prescriptive 
claim,  in  sucli  cases,  is,  that  we  must 
fully  and  fairly  take  into  view  the 
true  nature  and  value  of  such  prin- 
ciple, and  therefore  make  a  full 
allowance  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  precedent  may  act  in  affecting 
other  times  and  other  interests :  we 
m&Y  consider  it,  in  fact,  as  a  very 
serious  thing  to  make  these  prece- 
dents, and  we  must  never  admit  them 
but  where  the  contrary  good  is  not 
only  very  clear  and  distinct,  but  very 
great  and  preponderating. 

Return  or  H alley's  Comet, 
1885. —  Dr.  Halley  determined  the 
parabolic  elements  of  a  comet  which 
appeared  in  his  time,  1682;  and  as 
these  were  found  to  correspond  very 
nearly  with  those  of  two  comets  whicn 
had  respectively  appeared  in  1531 
and  1607  (a  lapse  of  between  seventy- 
five  and  seventy-six  years),  he  con- 
cluded that  the  three  orbits  belonged  to 
the  same  identical  comet.  Up  to  this 
period  nothing  certain  was  known  of 
the  laws  of  the  cometary  system: 
comets,  in  the  main,  being  regarded 
as  meteors,  which,  soon  dler  their 
appearance  in  the  heavens,  were  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sun.  A  new  era, 
therefore,  in  astronomy  began,  when 
it  was  presumed  that  comets  were  as 
solid  as,  and  only  more  eccentric 
tlian,  other  planets.  As  Halley  pre- 
dicted, the  same  comet  returned, 
1759,  the  attraction  of  the  planets 
having  occasioned  it  to  take  a  certain 
number  more  of  days  in  returning  to 
the  perihelion,  than  in  the  preceding 
revolution.  Its  parabolic  elements 
were  found  accordingly  to  be  a  little 
altered  from  those  of  its  former  visit, 
precisely  as  had  been  calculated  by 
the  astronomer,  Clairault.    M.  Da- 


moiseau  next  calculated  the  return 
to  the  perihelion  on  the  next  occa- 
sion to  require  28,007  days ;  and  this 
still  more  accurate  reckoning  agreed 
with  the  comet's  return  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1835. 

Reduction  op  Newspaper  Stamps. 
—In  1836  (7  WilUam  IV.),  the 
stamp-duty  on  newspapers  in  Eng- 
land, which  had  been  gradually  raisai 
from  Id,  to  4d.,  was  at  once  reduced 
again  to  1^.  The  total  number  of 
stamps  issued  in  one  year  for  the 
newspapers  of  tlie  whole  United 
Kingdom  is  about  56,000,000;  of 
which  30,000,000  are  for  London 
journals.  The  *  Times'  London  news- 
paper is  undoubtedly  at  the  head  of 
the  British  public  press,  whether  as 
regards  circulation,  authentic  and 
early  information,  or  'editorial*  ta- 
lent, if  we  may  coin  a  word.  More- 
over, there  is  a  liberal  dealing  on  the 
part  of  the  directors  of  that  journal, 
a  civility,  consideration,  and  wish  to 
oblige,  which,  with  reasonable  charges, 
would  induce  any  person  desirous  of 
obtaining  advantage  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  newspaper,  to  advertise 
therein.  So  kind  has  been  the  dis- 
position of  the  said  directors  to  aid 
the  public  institutions  of  the  metro- 
polis, particularly  the  school  of 
Christ's  hospital,  whose  pupils  they 
have  greatly  employed  at  the  press, 
that  the  bishop  of  London  and  others 
resolved  to  express  their  sense  of 
such  laudable  conduct  by  a  public 
testimonial,  1842.  A  sum  of  money 
was  raised,  and  it  was  ultimately 
agreed  that '  The  Times  Testimonial' 
should  be  imbodied  in  a  perpetual 
gift  to  the  before*named  royal  school, 
by  certain  exhibitions  to  either  uni- 
versity, entitled  *  Times'  scholarships.' 
Since  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  the 
I  Times'  newspaper  has  commonly 
issued  daily,  during  the  session  of 
parliament,  a  double  paper,  that  is, 
eigh  t  pages  of  si x  columns  each.  Tlie 
printed  area  of  the  whole  paper  (both 
sides)  is  more  than  1 1}  square  feet, 
or  a  space  of  nearly  5  feet  by  4 ;  and 
on  a  rough  estimate,  it  contains  about 
113,000  words,  which  is  equal    to 
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(aDowing  for  difference  of  size  in  the 
type)    about  200  8vopages  of  com- 
mon book  printing.     The  '  Times'  is 
printed  by  steam  power,  and  its  press 
IS  capable  of  giving  off  2500  copies 
in  an  hour,  perfect — that  is,  printed 
on  both  sides  ;  so  that  an  impression 
of  12,500  can  be  completed  in  five 
hours.    The  paper  is  generally  put 
to  press  at  dye  in  the  morning ;  at 
half-past  six  publication  commences ; 
and  at  ten  the  whole  impression  is 
ready  to  be  issued  to  the  public.    Mr. 
Babbage,  after  describing  the  manner 
in  wiiich  eight-and-forty  columns  are 
formed  into  eight  pages,  and  placed 
on  the  platform  of  the  printing-ma- 
chine, says,  *  Ink  is  rapidly  supplied 
to  the  moving  types  by  tlie  most 
perfect  mechanism ;  four  attendants 
incessantly  introduce   the   edges  of 
large  sheets  of  white  paper  to  the 
junction  of  two  great  rollers,  which 
seem  to  devour  them  with  unsated 
appetite  ;  other  rollers  convey  them 
to  the  type  already  inked,  and  having 
brought  them  into  rapid  and  succes- 
sive contact,  re-deliver  them  to  four 
other  assistants,  completely  printed 
by    the   almost   momentary    touch.' 
Fifleen  or  sixteen  gentlemen  are  em- 
ployed by  the  •  Times,'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reporting  the  debates  in  par- 
liament; others  are  engaged  to  re- 
port the  trials  in  the  courts  of  law, 
examinations  and  convictions  before 
police  magistrates,  and  to  furnish  ac- 
counts of  all  public  meetings  of  any 
interest  or  importance,  both  in  Lon- 
don and  the  provinces.     When  any 
important  debate  is  expected  in  either 
house  of  parliament,  four  reporters 
are  engaged  by  the  'Times'  for  the 
lords,  and  four  for  the  commons,  the 
process  of  reporting  being  the  same 
in  each  house.    The  first  reporter 
takes  notes  for  an  hour,  before  the 
end  of  which  time  the  second  reporter 
is  by  his  side,  and  ready  to  succeed 
him.     The  first  then  hastens  to  the 
'  Times'  office,  to  write  out  his  notes 
at  length  fi^r  the  compositors ;  the 
second  remams  for  an  hour,  and  then 
hurries  away  (in  a  coadi  or  cab)  like 
the  former;  while  the  third  is  taking 


notes  for  another  hour,  and  he  is 
followed  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
fourth.  Tlie  first  reporter  is  now 
ready  to  succeed  the  fourtli ;  he  takes 
notes  for  an  hour,  and  is  followed 
up  by  the  second,  and  so  on  till  the 
house  breaks  up.  Bv  this  process, 
the  whole  of  a  series  or  debates,  which 
be^an  at  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon, 
and  continued  till  three  or  four  in 
the  morning,  is  issued  to  the  public 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  when 
the  debate  terminated.  Few  of  the 
best  reporters  ever  ise  short-hand, 
save  for  notes  that  are  employed 
rather  as  an  assistance  to  the  memory 
in  giving  an  abstract  of  the  speeches, 
than  in  reporting  them  as  they  were 
spoken.  All  the  other  London  pa- 
pers have  reporters,  but  of  course  on 
a  smaller  scale.  The  lowest  price 
charged  for  an  advertisement  in  the 

*  Times,'  is  5s,,  with  the  exception  of 
servants  wanting  places,  which  are 
only  4r.  If  it  exceed  four  lines,  6d. 
is  charged  for  every  additional  line, 
till  it  reaches  the  length  of  about 
twenty  lines.  When  it  exceeds  this 
length,  the  rate  of  charge  is  increased, 
the  longest  advertisements  being 
charged  at  the  highest  rate.  One 
hundred  persons,  including  three 
editors,  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  report- 
ers, three  or  four  readers,  three  or 
four  clerks,  twelve  attendants  on  the 
machinery,  about  fifty  compositors, 
besides  foreign  correspondents,  news- 
collectors,  and  agents,  are  constantly 
employed  by  the  establishment  of 
the  •  Times.'  There  are  in  London 
ten  daily,  thirty-three  weekly,  four 
three-times-a-week,  and  three  twice- 
a-week  papers,  besides  the  'Times.' 
The  *  Times'  has  of  course  tlie  great- 
est sale  of  any  paper,  being  nearly 
12,000  per  day,  and  about  500  adver- 
tisements ;  the  '  Morning  Chronicle' 
the  next,  the  sale  of  which  averages 
7000  per  day,  and  200  advertise- 
ments. Of  the  weekly  papers,  the 
'Weekly  Dispatch'  selk  the  most, 
averaging    51,000    per    week  ;    the 

*  Weekly  Chronicle,'  82,000 ;  '  Bell's 
Life  in  London,'  20,000 ;  and  'Bell's 
Weekly  Messenger,'  17,000.    As  re- 
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•pects  what  is  called  '  the  liberty  of 
tlie  press,'  we  confess  that  a  certain 
discretion  allowed  to  journalists  is  a 
most  valuable  boon  to  the  commu- 
nity: but,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
large  sale  of  thetn/mor  weekly  jour- 
nal, it  is  clear  that  '  licentiousness,* 
18  understood  by  the  word  Mibert/ 
among  the  great  mass  of  newspaper- 
readers  below  the  respectable  classes. 
For  the  sake  of  religion,  morals,  and 
common  order  and  decency,  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
better  journals,  those  now  in  power, 
not  being,  like  the  late  ministers, 
nesligent  of  such  matters,  would  do 
well  to  devise  a  reform  of  so  evident 
and  so  dangerous  an  abuse. 

Tub  London  Univeesitt  chaR'' 
TEBED,  1836. — The  charter  includes 
what  was  originally  called  the  '  Lon- 
don University,*  founded  in  Gower^ 
street,  1827,  and  '  King's  College,* 
founded  at  Somerset^house,  1829; 
and,  as  a  joint  institution,  it  is  em- 
powered to  grant  academical  degrees 
to  such  as  shall  have  acquired,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  senate,  pro- 
ficiency in  literature,  science,  and 
art.  Both  institutions  had  their  ori- 
ffiu  at  the  moment  of  the  rage  for 
founding  joint^tock  schools ;  a  mania 
which  ruined  hundreds  of  private  es- 
tablishments for  education  in  and 
around  the  metropolis,  in  a  brief 
period  of  time.  The  *  London  Uni- 
versity* having  proposed  a  plan  of 
tuition,  without  exclusiveness  as  to 
religious  tenets.  King's  CoUeee  was 
projected  by  a  party  of  churcnmen, 
to  counteract  the  evil  influence  of 
the  project ;  and  the  issue  was  hap- 
pily in  favour  of  the  latter.  Neither 
party,  however,  can  be  praised  for 
any  great  display  of  tenderness  to- 
wards old-established  vested  interests. 

Revolution  in  Buamah,  1837. — 
In  consequence  of  frequent  attacks 
of  hypochondriasis,  the  king  of  Ava 
(or  Burmah)  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  government  greatly  in  the  hands 
of  his  chief  queen  and  her  brother, 
Menthacyi,  both  persons  of  low  ori- 
gin, and  consequently,  not  of  the 
royal  bloody  who  soon  deprived  the 


king's  son  and  brothers  of  all  share  in 
the  power  and  patronage  of  the  state, 
substituting  their  own  relations  and 
friends  into  the  principal  offices. 
At  length  the  kings  eldest  brother, 
Tharawadi,  indignant  at  being  thus 
supplanted,  leagued  (under  the  plea 
of  securing  the  succession  to  his  ne- 
phew— the  rightful  heir  after  the 
king,)  with  Nga  Yek,  and  other 
robber>chiefs,  to  aid  him  in  raising 
forces  wherewith  to  surprise  Avai 
and  the  queen's  ministers  naving  dis* 
covered  the  plot,  the  prince,  on  the 
night  of  Feb.  24th,  1837,  escaped 
with  his  family  and  400  armed  fol- 
lowers from  Ava  across  the  Eiawadi 
to  the  opposite  town  of  Isagain,  and 
thence  to  Mouttshobo,  Alompra's  old 
capital,  fifty  miles  distant  from  Ava. 
Tharawadi  here  found  his  adherents 
daily  increase,  even  many  of  the  royal 
soldiery  joinine  him ;  and  he  soon 
openly  declared  his  intention  of  driv- 
ing out  his  brother,  as  well  as  the 
queen  and  Mentliagyi.     From  the 

{>eriod  of  the  war  between  the  Eng- 
ish  and  tlie  Burmese,  1824,  the  Bri- 
tish government  in  India  had  kept  a 
resident  minister  at  the  Ava  court ; 
and  lieut.-coI.  Henry  Bumey  was 
now  in  that  capacity.  The  colonel 
had  been  strictly  enjoined  by  his  go- 
vernment to  preserve  himseu  neutral 
in  the  present  dispute  ;  and  when  he 
found  no  chance  of  saving  British 
property  and  life,  he,  after  in  vain 
labouring  to  reconcile  the  contend- 
ing parties,  induced  the  king,  his 
family,  and  ministers,  to  yield  Ava  to 
the  superior  forces  of  the  prince,  and 
retire  with  himself  to  Rangoon.  Tha- 
rawadi, however,  who  was  on  his 
march  to  Ava,  stipulated,  on  finding 
his  brother  consent  so  easily  to  re- 
linquish his  capital  and  crown,  that, 
to  prove  no  treachery  was  intended 
against  him,  thirteen  of  the  chief 
ministers  and  officers  of  the  king 
(among  them  Menthagyi,)  should 
first  go  over  to  Isagain,  and  surren- 
der themselves  there  to  hv  son,  prince 
T,hait-ten^-biu  }  which  they  accord- 
ingly did  m  the  presence  of  colonel 
Burney,    April  7th.     On   the  9th, 
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Tharawadi  put  in  irons  all  the  kings 
ministers  wno  had  surrendered,  and 
sent  his  son,  T,-bart-ten-gyih,  with 
2000  men,  to  take  possession  of  the 
palace  and  city  of  Ava.  He  then 
assumed  the  title  of  kins  of  Yata- 
nathainga,  a  Pali  name  lor  Moutt- 
shobo ;  and,  surrounding  himself  with 
notorious  robbers,  hung  Maung  Baya, 
the  individual  who  hi^  first  charged 
him  with  treasonable  designs  against 
his  brother — ^in  defiance  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  colonel  Burney,  who 
pointed  out  the  usurper's  guarantee 
to  the  British,  'that  the  lives  of  the 
late  ministry  should  be  safe  if  they 
surrendered.'  On  the  day  after  this 
breach  of  faith,  Tharawadi  publicly 
executed  seven  more  of  the  late 
King's  friends,'and  some  of  them  in 
the  most  barbarous  manner.  One 
was  sawn  asunder  firom  the  head 
downwards ;  another  had  his  head 
cut  open  with  a  hatchet ;  while  the 
wife  of  the  latter,  for  having  pe- 
titioned for  her  husband's  life,  was 
beaten  to  death  with  clubs  I  Finding 
intreaty  useless,  and  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  use  force,  colonel  Burney, 
whom  Tharawadi  to  a  certain  extent 
respected,  solicited  permission,  under 
the  plea  of  ill-health,  (for  which  there 
was  some  ground,)  to  remove  all  the 
British  to  Rangoon  ;  and  the  usurp- 
er, (whose  private  resolution  was  to 
drive  all  the  English  from  Burmah,) 
not  only  readily  assented,  but  issued 
orders  tnat  boats,  and  every  attention 
and  iiu:ility  should  be  afforded,  to 
enable  the  oolond  to  travel  to  Ran- 
goon in  a  manner  suitable  to  his 
office.  May  I4th. 

The  Isle  of  Joan  Fernandez, 
the  scene  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  ro- 
mantic  adventures,   was  colonized. 


1887  (being  then  uninhabited),  by 
an  American  and  dOO  Sandwidi  is- 
landers, his  followers,  on  a  long  lease 
from  the  government  of  Chili,  to 
which  the  island  belongs. 

India-bubber  Clothing,  1837.-^ 
The  india-rubber  tree,  or  caoutchou, 
is  abundant  in  Brazil ;  and  a  century 
ago,  the  Mexicans  used  its  inspissated 
juice  in  the  manufacture  of  sandals, 
while  the  Spanish  Americans  var- 
nished tlieir  cloaks  with  the  same,  to 
keep  out  the  rain.  In  Europe  the 
substance  was  little  used  but  in  the 
apparatus  of  surgeons,  and  for  erasing 
pencil-marks  from  paper,  until  an  at- 
tempt was  made,  a  few  years  since, 
to  form  shoes,  and  minor  articles  of 
apparel  of  it.  In  1837,  however, 
Mr.  Mackintosh  obtained  a  patent 
for  the  manufacture  of  great<x)ats, 
doaks,  and  complete  dresses  of  india- 
rubber,  not  composed  of  the  sub- 
stance alone,  but  of  stuffs  properly 
prepared  to  receive  a  lining  of  it ; 
and  so  nearly  saturated  with  the  ca^ 
outchou  do  such  stufl&  become,  that 
they  are  impervious  to  rain,  and  ex- 
tremely durable.  As  the  faculty, 
however,  consider  india-rubber  cloth- 
ing to  check  the  perspiration  of 
the  body,  and  to  be  thus  productive 
of  injury,  all  vestments  of  '  Mackin- 
tosh' materials  should  be  made  large, 
so  as  not  to  press  the  under  apparel. 
The  caoutchou  clogs  will  perhaps  be 
found  the  most  useful  article  of  india- 
rubber  dress  :  no  wet  can  penetrate 
them.  In  1770,  a  cubical  piece  of 
lulf  an  inch  of  indiarrubber  cost 
three  shillings,  and  was  only  to  be 
bought  at  one  or  two  shops  in  Lon- 
don :  now  it  is  imported  by  tons,  and 
sdls  at  about  fourpence  the  pound. 


PARALLEL  REIGNS. 


TORXSY  UNDER  MaHMUI)  IL,KbaN. 

— Bairacter  Pacha,  head  of  the  tur- 
bulent janizaries  who  had  raised  Mah- 
mud  to  the  throne,  1808,  supposed  he 
could  reduce  his  corps  to  obedience 
as  easily  as  he  had  roused  them  to  re- 
bellion ;  but  th^  rose  upon  him  in 
great  force,  and  the  frantic  wretch. 


after  murdering  Mustafa  IV.,  the  ex- 
sultan,  blew  himself  into  the  air  by 
means  of  gunpowder,  with  several  of 
his  followers,  in  the  house  where  his 
enemies  had  attacked  him.  Mahmud 
retained  the  throne  by  pacifving  the 
janizaries,  and  in  1809  made  peace 
with  £ngland.    Afler  the  war  with 
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Austria  had  been  resumed,  Turkey 
lost  Silistria,    Schumla,  and  Varna, 
1810;  and  in  1811,  Kutusov  having 
compelled  Ahmed,  the  Turkish  gene- 
ral, to  capitulate,  with    his  whole 
army,  a    peace   was    concluded,    by 
which  Bessarabia  (one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  in   Europe),  with  a 
great  part  of  Moldavia,  were  ceded  to 
Russia.     To  this  disgraceful  treaty 
succeeded  a  period  of  intestine  com- 
motion, more  fatal  than  war  to  the 
Ottoman  empire.     The  defection  of 
Albania,  1820,  under  Ali  Pacha,  had 
deprived  the  Porte  of  her  best  infan- 
try ;  and  the  English,  with  a  sympar 
thizing,  but  then  questionable  policy, 
which  seemed  more  regardful  of  Rus- 
sian interests  than  of  Grecian  eman- 
cipation, encouraged,  in   18*21,  that 
agitation  which  at  length  effected  the 
dismemberment  of  Greece  from  Tur- 
key, and  caused  the  ruin  of  the  Turk- 
ish navy.    In  1825,  Mahmud  made  his 
grand  ctmp  (T^lat  in  the  destruction 
of  the  janizaries,  who,  like  the  Ro- 
man praetorian   guard,  liad  so  long 
acted  as  dictators  of  the  empire ;  and 
the  Turkish  nation  was  still  in  the 
stupefaction  which  follows  such  ca- 
tastrophes, when  its  whole  energies 
became  aroused  to  meet  a  Russian 
invasion,  1828.     An  enormous  army 
of  veterans  was  arrayed  against  the 
Turks,  commanded  by  Wittgenstein, 
and  animated  by  the  presence  of  their 
emperor ;   to  which  the  sultan  liad 
nothing  but  raw  and  undisciplined 
levies  to  oppose,  without  one  officer 
who  had  even  a  name  in  Europe. 
The    Russians,    however,    had    no 
sooner  laid  siege  to  Varna,  than  the 
Asiatic  cholera  appeared    in    their 
ranks,  and  a  precipitate  retreat  was 
commenced.     Tlie  sick  were  lefk  to 
perish  on  the  roads ;  and  from  the 
total  want  of  for^e,  above  20,000 
horses  were  lost.    Diebitsch  took  the 
command  of  the  Russians  in  tlie  cam- 
paign of  1829 ;  and  having  surrounded 
and  almost  killed  to  a  man  the  main 
Turkish  army  under  Redschid  Pacha, 
entered  Adrianople.     Tlic  pestilence 
now  burst  forth  again  with  fury  :  the 
Russian  officers  and   soldiers  were 


dying  by  hundreds;  and  had  the 
l)acha  of  Scutari,  who  was  marching 
upon  their  flank  at  the  head  of  dO.OOO 
men,  arrived  a  week  earlier,  the  Rus- 
sians must  all  have  found  their  graves 
on  the  scene  of  their  triumph.  The 
consternation  at  Constantinople, 
caused  by  the  proximity  of  the  Rus- 
sians, was  increased  by  a  conspiracy 
of  the  surviving  friends  of  the  janiza- 
ries ;  and  the  sultan  sent  off  an  am- 
bassador to  Adrianople,  to  obtain 
peace  on  any  terms.  A  treaty  was 
accordingly  concluded  in  September, 
and  a  contest  closed,  in  which  the 
Russians  alone  had  lost  150,000  men. 
A  brief  period  of  tranquillity 
ensued,  but  only  to  make  more  strik- 
ing a  calamity  equal  in  extent  to  any 
former  visitation  upon  Mahmud.  Mc- 
hemet  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  had  for 
many  years  displayed  an  inclination 
to  scorn  the  decrees  of  the  Porte ; 
and  in  18«3d,  on  being  required  by 
the  sultan  to  refrain  from  warring 
with  the  pacha  of  Syria,  he  boldly 
declared  himself  independent  sove- 
reign of  Egypt.  (The  issue  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Revolt  of  F^ypt,) 
Mehemet  Ali,  however,  was  not  re- 
cognised by  any  of  the  European 
powers;  so  that  his  independence 
was  a  mere  profession,  beyond  die 
circumstance  of  his  bein^  allowed  to 
pay  a  certain  annual  tribute  to  the 
sultan  for  both  Egypt  and  Syria,  in 
the  manner  of  a  conquered  countr}% 
in  lieu  of  receiving  a  stipend  from 
the  Porte,  and  accounting  for  the 
proceeds  of  his  paclialic.  The  re* 
mainder  of  Mahmud's  reign  was 
passed  in  comparative  peace;  and 
just  as  he  was  threatened  by  a  fresh 
encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
bellious pacha,  against  whom  he  ur- 
gently appealed  to  England,  his  an- 
cient ally,  for  aid,  death  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  fears  (aged  54)  1839. 

The  political  character  of  Mah- 
mud will  be  estimated  with  diffi- 
culty. The  first  Turk  gifted  with  ex- 
tensive views  of  policy,  he  laboured 
to  liken  his  people  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  civilised  world,  and 
risked  his  sincerity  as  a  Moslim  by 
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supplanting  the  unimportant  prac- 
tices of  his  faith  with  Christian  usages. 
Bells,  hitherto  disgustful  to  tiie  fol- 
lowers of  the  prophet,  Mahmud  in- 
troduced ahout  his  nalace ;  the  Otto- 
man costume  was  laid  aside  among 
his  soldiery  for  the  European  military 
habit ;  insurance  companies  were  per- 
mitted as  a  guard  against  fire,  in  con- 
tempt of  one  of  the  greatest  doctrines 
of  the  Islam,  predestination,^'wh\ch 
made  it  sinful  to  provide  against  such 
contingencies.  The  immolation  of 
the  janizaries  at  once  displayed  both 
Mahmud's  energy  of  mind,  and  tiie 
ready  obedience  he  could  exact  from 
the  bulk  of  his  people ;  and,  far  from 
having  loosened  his  hold  upon  their 
affections  by  so  many  previous  inno- 
vations, this  last  daring  reform  shows 
him  to  have  had  their  unvarying  and 
unqualified  support.  That  his  .em- 
pire declined  in  power,  notwithstand- 
ing his  vigorous  attempts  to  give  it 
stability,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  continental  affairs 
throughout  his  reign,  £urope*s  vary- 
ing policy,  and,  above  all,  tluit  defec- 
tion of  allies  of  which  Mahmud  had 
such  good  cause  to  complain. 

The  personal  character  of  Mah- 
mud was  consideiably  opposed  to 
that  we  might  expect  in  the  intrepid 
and  energetic  reformer  of  his  country; 
for  while,  as  the  latter,  he  was  stern, 
and  resolved,  to  a  degree  of  actual 
ferocity,  he  was  all  gentleness  and 
elegance  in  his  general  intercourse 
with  both  his  court  and  foreign  visi- 
ters thereto.  '  H  is  features,'  observes 
Miss  Pardoe,  who  was  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1837 ;  '  were  good  and 
strongly  marked :  his  eye  bright  and 
piercing.  As  in  Japan  the  popular 
belief  is  firm  tliat  the  sovereign  never 
dies,  so,  in  Turkey,  the  monarch  is 
never  permitted  to  think  he  can 
prow  old.  Never  did  potentate  lend 
himself  to  the  delicious  cheat  more 
lovingly  than  did  sultan  Mahmud, 
who,  with  all  his  energy,  was  the  vic- 
tim of  the  most  consummate  personal 
vanity.  What  will  John  Bull  say  to 
a  Turkish  emperor  who  painted  white 
and  red,  and  who  underwent  all  the 


anxieties  of  a  costly  toilet  daily? 
Think  of  the  immolator  of  the  jani- 
zaries, the  reformer  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire, as  a  consumer  of  cosmetics,  and 
as  a  sacrificing  high-priest  at  the  altar 
of  self-adornment!  I  saw  him  on 
horseback ;  and  he  sat  in  his  saddle 
with  a  gentlemanlike  ease.  In  his  fez 
he  wore  an  aigrette  of  diamonds,  sus- 
taining a  beautiful  cluster  of  peacocks' 
feathers.  An  ample  blue  cloak  was 
flung  gracefully  across  his  shoulders, 
the  collar  of  which  was  one  mass  of 
iewels;  and  on  the  third  finger  of 
his  left  hand  glittered  the  largest 
brilliant  I  ever  remember  to  liave 
seen.' 

France  dubing  the  Three  Days. 
— We  have  shown,  in  the  previous 
reign  (page  307),  that  king  Charles 
X.,  in  his  zeal  to  restore  the  reli- 
gious and  other  institutions  which 
had  been  maintained  in  his  country 
up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution,  had 
permitted  his  injudicious  ultra-tory 
ministers,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
prince  Polignac,  to  publish,  after 
some  little  hesitation,  three  ordi- 
nances, for  which  the  minds  of  a  peo- 
ple, accustomed  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury to  the  free  enjoyment  of  opi- 
nion on  every  subject,  were  wholly 
unprepared.  At  an  early  hour  on 
the  morning  of  Monday,  July  the 
26th,  1830,  the  obnoxious  docu- 
ments received  that  announcement 
from  the  government  press,  which 
admitted  of  no  recall.  While  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  were  yet 
asleep,  the  '  Bulletin  des  Lois'  and 
the  '  Moniteur^  already  exhibited,  in 
imperishable  typograpny,  those  man- 
dates which  were  to  prove  the  signals 
of  a  new  revolution— swifter,  and, 
eastern  paribus^  more  sweeping  in  its 
modus  operandi  than  the  former.  The 
count  de  Chabrol-Volvic,  the  prefect 
of  the  Seine,  was  astounded  on  see« 
ing  them  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  tlie  former  of  these  publi- 
cations. He  had  entertained  no  ap- 
prehension of  any  thing  of  the  sort ; 
naving  in  fact,  like  other  deputies, 
received  his  letter  of  summons  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  chamber  only  on 
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the  evening  before.  Marshal  Mar- 
mont  himself,  commandant  of  the 
Parisian  district,  who  was  destined 
to  act  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
subsequent  events  of  the  week,  had 
as  yet  received  no  intimation  of  those 
measures  on  the  part  of  his  master, 
in  the  consequences  of  which  he  was 
to  be  so  seriously  involved.  He  was 
at  the  royal  palace  at  St.  Cloud  when 
M.[de  Komicrowski,  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp,  having  just  been  informed 
of  the  publication  of  the  ordinances 
b^  an  officer  in  the  guards,  came  to 
him  with  the  news  as  he  sat  at  break- 
fast. The  marshal's  instant  excla- 
mation was,  that  it  was  not  possible 
tlie  report  could  be  true.  He  then 
sent  Komicrowski  to  the  due  de 
Duras,  to  ask  him  for  the  'Moni- 
teur ;'  but  the  duke  stated  that  no- 
body but  the  king  had  yet  had  a 
copy.  About  half-past  eleven  Mar- 
mont  set  out  for  raris,  not  having 
yet  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
newspaper.  M.  de  Guise,  chief  of 
battalion,  was  with  him  at  his  house 
in  the  capital,  when  he  first  cast  his 
eyes  over  the  impatientlv  sought-for 
pages.  After  perusing  them,  he  left 
home  to  go  to  the  Institute,  with  the 
intention  of  returning  thence  to  St. 
Cloud.  Here  he  met  his  friend,  M. 
Arago.  '  Well,'  said  he  to  that  sci- 
entific person,  '  you  perceive  things 
are  proceeding  as  I  had  foreseen. 
The  ministers  have  driven  matters  to 
extremities*  You,  however,  have 
only  to  mourn  in  your  capacity  of  a 
citizen  and  good  Frenchman;  but 
how  much  greater  cause  have  I  to 
lament,  who,  as  a  soldier,  shall  per- 
haps be  obliged  to  throw  away  my 
life  for  acts  which  I  have  consistently 
opposed!'  M.  Bayeux,  advocate-ge- 
neral of  the  royal  court,  whose  situa- 
tion might  have  seemed  to  have  en- 
titled him  to  an  earlv  communication 
of  their  intentions  bv  the  ministers, 
only  heard  of  the  publication  of  the 
ordinances  about  noon.  The  intelli- 
gence reached  him  at  his  own  house 
by  the  ordinary  channels.  He  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  expecting  to  find  that  some 


especial  instructions  had  been  left 
there  for  him  :  but  there  was  not  a 
line.  With  such  extraordinair  and 
unaffected  unconsciousness  of  the  re- 
sult that  would  follow  what  they  were 
doing,  did  the  cabinet  go  forward 
with  an  enterprise  that  all  cool  and 
rational  persons  saw,  from  the  ac- 
knowledged condition  of  the  public 
mind,  to  be  one  of  actual  maonessl 
While  trampling  under  foot  the  con- 
stitution which  had  been  solemnly 
granted  by  Louis  XVIII.,  thev  thought 
a  breach  of  faith  so  manifestly  fla- 
grant, a  matter  too  trifling  to  he  no- 
ticed by  the  most  fickle  and  uncer- 
tain people  in  the  whole  world ;  and 
no  oroof^of  this  thoughtless  conduct 
could  be  more  convincing,  than  their 
thus  leaving  the  ordinances  to  find 
tiieir  own  way  to  the  otlier  high  au- 
thorities, as  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  unimportant  state  oommunic»- 
tions. 

The  news  of  the  appearance  of 
the  ordinances  spread  among  the 
general  public  with  a  slower  pro* 
gress  than  it  might  be  supposed 
so  extraordinary  an  event  would 
have  commanded.  But  the  6ct  is, 
that  the  *  Moniteur*  is  but  little 
read  in  Paris,  save  by  those  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  course  of  the  day, 
however,  the  paper  was  seen  and 
eagerly  perused  by  great  numbers  of 
persons  in  many  of  the  principal 
caf<§8 ;  and  the  first  mob  of  the  com- 
monalty noticed  was  at  about  two  in 
the  afternoon,  near  the  Palais  Royal, 
when  the  chief  newspaper  editors  bad 
been  seen  to  go  into  and  return  from 
a  house,  where  a  remonstrance  had 
been  hastily  prepared  for  their  signa- 
ture. At  tour  o'clock  this  concourse 
appeared  suddenly  strongly  excited 
against  the  gendarmes  about  the  spot, 
and  began  assailing  them,  not  onlv 
with  cries,  but  with  stones.  The  sol- 
diers, however,  as  yet  kept  their  st»> 
tions,  without  making  any  attempt  to 
drive  back  the  populace.  In  the 
evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  a  car- 
riage was  stopped  by  the  mob,  with 
the  expectation  of  its  being  that  of 
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M.  Polignac;  but,  luckily  for  the 
premier,  it  was  not  his,  and,  that  mi- 
nister being  still  at  St.  Cloud,  an  at^ 
tack  was  made  only  on  the  windows 
of  his  residence  in  the  capital,  which, 
by  ten  o'clock,  could  not  boast  an  un» 
spared  pane*  In  the  course  of  that 
night  the  people  also  assailed  the 
Hotel  de  Finance  in  the  Rue  de  Ri- 
Toli,  and  one  or  two  other  public 
buildings ;  but  the  damage  was  still, 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  gendarmes, 
confined  to  the  windows.  The  next 
dawn  ushered  in  the  first  of  the 
Tbssb  Days,  to  which  the  epithet 
'glorious*  has  been  since  attached 
by.tlie  sentimental,  ^meute-loving, 
i^ndi ;  but  as  it  would  fill  a,volume 
to  record  all  the  movements  and 
counter>movements  of  mob  and  sol- 
diery during  tliat  brief  period,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  mere 
outline  of  proceedings. 

The  days  were  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Thursday,  the  27th, 
28th,  and  29th  of  July.  The  main 
portion  of  Tuesday  passed  away 
without  any  especial  overt  acts. 
The  streets  were  crammed  with 
mob ;  and  not  the  least  noisy 
among  the  crowds  were  the  printers 
and  compositors  of  the  now  sup- 
pressed journals,  who  formed  an  ac- 
tive body  of  inciters  to  violence.  The 
appearance  of  the  military  towards 
evening,  enabled  the  storm  which  had 
for  so  many  hours  been  brewing,  to 
burst  forth.  Attacks  were  made 
from  the  tops  of  gateways  and  houses 
on  the  troops  with  ponderous  mis- 
siles, the  latter  were  compelled  to 
fire,  and  Numerous  lives  were  speedily 
lost  The  streets  were,  however,  at 
length  cleared ;  and  when  the  mili- 
tary returned,  afler  this  duty,  to  their 
barracks,  marshal  Marmont,  as  com- 
mander of  Paris,  wrote  a  letter  to 
king  Charles,  congratulating  him  on 
the  restoration  of  tranquillity.  So 
little  had  the  monarch  apprehended 
any  thing  of  disturbance,  that  he  had 
been  all  the  morning  pursuing  his  far 
vourite  diversion  of  the  chase ;  and 
so  alike  unexpectant  of  a  rise  were 
the  ministry,  that  they  had  taken  no 


steps  whatever  for  strengthening  the 
garrison  of  the  capital.  They  endea- 
voured, vainly  enough,  when  the  fight 
of  the  evening  had  commenced,  to 
stay  the  commotion  by  an  ordinance 
which  declared  Paris  in  a  state  of 
siege.  The  friends  of  order  were 
soon  satisfied  that  the  triumph  of  the 
royalists  was  delusive ;  for  scarcely 
had  the  troops  withdrawn  (now 
nearly  dark),  when  every  lamp  and 
most  of  the  windows  in  Paris  were 
broken ;  the  streets  were  barricaded 
in  ail  parts,  by  overturning  carts,  &c.,  ' 
in  lines  across  them ;  arms  were  seized 
from  the  gunsmiths'  shops,  the  thea- 
tres, and  even  from  the  police  sta* 
tions ;  and  at  length  the  arsenal  and 
powder-magazine  were  resigned  to 
the  insurgents.  It  is  clear  that  the 
citizens  were  now  uniting  to  second 
the  violent  intentions  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  to  bring  on  a  sanguinary 
struggle  in  the  morning. 

At  length  that  morning  (Wednes- 
day, the  second  day,*)  dawned;  and 
marshal  Marmont  beneld  with  alarm 
the  tri-color  fiag,  the  banner  of  re* 
volution,  waving  from  the  towers  of 
the  cathedral  de  Ndtre  Dame,  and 
the  preparations  that  had  been  made 
during  the  night,  on  every  side,  for 
an  obstinate  resistance.  He  instantly 
sent  off  a  messenger  to  the  king, 
with  a  letter,  recommending  to  his 
majesty  and  the  ministers  measures 
of  conciliation ;  but  as,  after  waiting 
two  hours,  he  received  no  reply,  he 
prepared  to  act  against  the  insur- 
gents, as  directed  by  his  previous  in- 
structions. Dividing  his  force  into 
four  columns,  he  ordered  them  to 
ma^e  circuits  through  tlie  principal 
districts  occupied  by  the  barricaded 
mobs,  with  a  view  of  clearing  the 
streets,  as  on  the  preceding  evening ; 
and  the  issue  was  a  series  of  the  most 
sanguinary  conflicts,  in  all  of  which 
the  soldiers  were  beaten.  Of  course 
this  arose  from  the  manifest  reluctance 
of  the  troops  of  the  line  to  fire  upon 
their  countrymen  :  some  of  them  po- 
sitively refused  to  act  at  all :  and,  in 
many  instances,,  parties  of  eight  and 
ten  of  them  at  a  time  walked  over  to 
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the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  and  ac- 
tually joined  them  in  firing  upon  their 
own  recent  associates !  W  hen  evening 
closed,  the  faithful  portion  of  king 
Charles's  army  had  been  sorely  beaten 
at  every  point ;  and,  vfh&t  added  to 
tlie  misery  of  those  devoted  soldiers, 
— kept  to  their  duty  as  they  had  been 
by  the  higher  sentiments  of  their 
leader,  marshal  Marmont — no  provi- 
sion was  made  for  their  comfortable 
refreshment  after  the  toils  and  expo- 
sures of  the  day — while  all  tlie  houses 
in  Paris  were  freely  thrown  open  to 
the  insurgents,  who  were  abundantly 
supplied  with  every  thing  they  re- 
quired. 

The  curiosity  of  the  reader  will 
have  been  already  sufficiently  ex- 
cited, to  inquire  what  the  devoted 
monarch  and  his  immediate  family 
had  been  doing  at  St.  Cloud,  while 
these  dreadful  scenes  were  enacting 
in  the  capital.  It  was  but  a  hasty 
imitation  of  the  terrific  passages  at 
Versailles  and  in  the  same  capital, 
during  the  Great  Revolution — wave 
indeed  of  tliat  same  convulsion  as 
was  this  *  three  days"  hneute.  M.  de 
Peyronnet,  one  of  the  ministers,  ac- 
knowledges in  print,  that  he  saw  the 
king  while  he  was  at  St.  Cloud,  in 
the  early  part  of  Wednesday ;  but 
that  he  held  no  conversation  with  his 
majesty  on  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  capital.  He  ra- 
ther singularly  excuses  himself  for 
not  having  felt  it  his  responsible  duty 
to  tell  the  king  in  how  dangerous  a 
state  Paris  was,  by  affirming  tliat, 
even  so  late  as  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  he  was  not  himself  in  pos- 
session of  any  positive  information 
on  tliat  head.  (St.  Cloud  is  almost 
a  suburb  of  Paris.)  Marshal  Mar- 
mont alone,  he  says,  had  communi- 
cated to  him  a  few  particulars,  the 
statement  of  which  was  mingled  with 
expressions  of  hope :  '  he  could  not 
therefore  venture  to  give  the  king 
any  details,  without  the  risk  of  com- 
mitting errors.'  Marmont,  however, 
as  we  have  already  said,  had  himself 
despatched  a  letter  (o  his  majesty  in 
the  morning  of  the  day  alluded  to  by 


the  minister ;  and  the  king  had  also 
received  vnritten  reports  from  prince 
Polignac,  which  he  had  with  his  own 
hand  answered — so  that  tliere  could 
be  no  real  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
things  on  his  majesty's  part  One  of 
these  reports  was  conveyed  to  St 
Cloud  by  M.  de  Komicrowski,  be- 
fore-named ;  who  states  that,  having 
been  introduced  into  the  ro\'al  closet, 
he  put  into  his  majesty's  hands  the 
marshal's  despatch,  and  verbally  gave 
him  an  account  of  the  condition  in 
which  things  were,  remarking  that  it 
demanded  a  prompt  determination. 
He  added,  *  shots  were  even  tired  at 
me,  as  the  messenger  to  your  ma- 
jesty, as  I  passed  through  Passy  ;  not 
by  the  populace,  but  by  persons  of  a 
superior  class.  The  king  replied  that 
he  would  read  the  despatcli ;  and  I 
withdrew  to  await  his  orders.  At 
the  end  of  twenty  minutes  I  was 
called  again  into  the  closet;  where 
the  king,  without  giving  me  any- 
thing written,  charged  me  to  tell  the 
marshal  tenir  bien  (to  hold  out  well), 
to  re-unite  his  forces  on  the  Car- 
rousel, and  the  Place  Louis  'Quinze, 
and  to  act  with  viasses.  He  repeated 
this  last  expression  twice.  The  du- 
chess de  Berri  and  the  dauphin  (the 
due  d' Angoul^me)  were  present  while 
this  passed ;  but  they  said  nothing.' 
According  to  baron  Langon,  tlie  king 
had,  on  the  Tuesday,  after  returning 
from  the  hunt,  wdich  he  had  pur- 
sued with  great  spirit,  dined  with  a 
good  appetite,  and  had  his  usual 
whist  party  in  the  evening.  Tlie  du- 
ctless of  Berri  was  earnest  in  exhort- 
ing the  premier  (one  of  the  party) 
not  to  be  bent  from  the  course  of 
policy  he  had  entered  upon, — but,  at 
any  cost,  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion. Tlie  dauphin,  however,  ex- 
pressed considerable  uneasiness  at  the 
symptoms  of  disaffection  which  had 
even  already  been  manifested  by  tlie 
troops  of  the  line.  The  same  per- 
sonage also  tells  us  that  this  evening 
was  likewise  spent  by  the  king  as 
usual ;  and  that  his  majesty  even 
gave  orders  for  another  hunting- 
party  on  the  morrow.    He  was  to 
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have  hunted  this  day,  it  seems,  in  the 
wood  of  Fontainebleau ;  but  it  was 
thought  expedient  in  the  morning  to 
counteract  the  directions  that  tiad 
been  given  to  that  effect.  King 
Charles  and  his  court  had  been,  in 
truth,  in  a  state  of  complete  delusion, 
either  real  or  affected^  up  to  a  late 
hour  on  the  night  of  Wednesday. 
Thirty-eight  gentlemen  had  dined  at 
the  table  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
household  that  day,  and  had  joined 
the  royal  assembly  in  the  evening,  as 
usual,  when  the  king  played  at  cards ; 
but  his  majesty  could  not  induce 
Twhen  urged  on  the  matter  by  the 
dauphin—one,  from  his  long  career 
of  risks  and  'sufferings,  who  may 
be  truly  pronounced  'non  ignarus 
mali,')  a  single  person  in  the  apart^ 
ment  to  venture  into  Paris,  and  ex- 
amine the  state  of  affairs.  The  dau- 
phin, however,  privately  despatched 
one  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  the 
capital ;  but  when  that  messenger  had 
made  a  faithful  report  of  the  irresolu- 
tion of  the  regiments  of  the  line,  the 
only  result  was  an  order  for  the  assem- 
bling at  St.  Cloud,  at  daybreak  on 
the  following  morning  (Thursday),  of 
four  companies  of  the  body-guard, 
and]  of  the  battalion  of  students  of 
the  academy  of  St.  Cyr  with  their 
school  battery  of  guns,  which  were 
brought  from  Courbevoie.  In  the 
course  of  Wednesday  also,  a  Madame 
de  Maill^,  actuated  by  loyalty,  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  sending  her  son, 
disguised  as  a  servant,  to  St.  Cloud, 
that  he  might  inform  king  Charles 
with  his  own  lips  of  the  actual  state 
of  things  in  Paris — it  bein^  the  gene^ 
ral  opinion  of  the  quiet  citizens  that 
his  majesty  was  being  purposely  kept 
by  the  ministers  in  gross  ignorance  of 
the  truth.  The  young  man,  afler 
encountering  numerous  dangers,  at 
last  arrived  at  the  palace ;  wlien, 
•  there  being  no  reason  for  any  longer 

Etfserving  his  incognito,  he  made 
nown  his  real  condition  in  life,  and 
the  object  of  his  visit  to  St.  Cloud, 
lie,  however,  found  there  was  still 
an  obstacle  and  bar  to  his  access  to 
the  royal  presence.  The  peer  in  wait* 


ing  informed  him  that  the  attire 
wherein  he  had  come,  made  it  im- 
possible that  he  could  be  presented 
to  his  majesty ;  that  it  was  by  neg- 
lect of  such  points  of  etiauette  that 
the  former  revolution  nad  been 
brought  about ;  and  tliat,  in  conse- 
quence, the  king  had  commanded 
that  no  person  should  be  permitted 
to  appear  in  his  presence,  except  in 
full  dress.  Extravagantly  and  al- 
most incredibly  absurd  as  this  punc- 
tiliousness was  at  such  a  season,  there 
is  nothing  in  what  has  been  related 
which  is  not  fully  borne  out  by  other 
accounts  we  have  of  the  last  hours  of 
Charles  X.*s  infatuated  court. 

The  'glorious  third,'  Thursday, 
at  length  arrived.  The  dawn  dis- 
closed the  promise  of  a  beautiful 
day ;  and  the  heavens  being  then ' 
lightly  streaked  with  clouds,  it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  heat  would  not  be  so 
oppressive  as  it  had  been  on  the  pre* 
ceding  one.  The  tocsin  of  revolu- 
tion had  ceased  but  about  an  hour, 
when  its  sounds  were  again  heard ; 
not,  as  before,  filling  the  air  with 
its  clang  alone,  but  mingled  with  the 
martial  noise  of  drums  beating  the 
reveille.  The  tread  of  multitudes  hui^ 
rying  to  their  several  gathering-places, 
and  their  repeated  cries  of  '  aux 
armes  V  soon  added  still  more  tumul- 
tuous echoes  to  this  contending  din. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  during 
the  night  for  giving  the  advantages 
of  organization  and  discipline  to  the 
popular  movement ;  and  several  mi- 
litary characters  of  distinction  had 
consented  to  place  themselves  at  its 
head.  Of  these,  generals  Gerard  and 
Dubourgwere  the  two  most  eminent. 
Though  marshal  Marmont  must  have 
been  convinced,  by  the  mortifying 
failure  that  had  followed  each  of  his 
manoeuvres  on  the  previous  day,  that 
no  purpose  was  to  be  attained  by 
again  sending  forth  his  troops,  either 
to  march  up  and  down  the  streets,  or 
to  endeavour  to  occupy  insulated  po- 
sitions in  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  city,  he  had  told  the  mmistere, 
at  an  interview  in  the  night,  that  he 
could  hold  out  for  thirty  days  in  the 
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position  she  intended  to  occupy.  This 
would  afford  time,  he  considered,  for 
bringing  together  whatever  reinforce- 
ments might  be  deemed  requisite; 
and  orders  were  in  fact  despatched 
by  prince  Polignac  to  Luneville  and 
St.  Omer,  for  the  troops  composing 
the  camps  at  those  places  to  come  to 
Paris  by  forced  marches,  and  to  Vin- 
cennes,  for  the  instant  transportation 
thither  of  the  artilleiy.  Ihe  royal 
troops,  therefore,  marched  to  their  re- 
maining positions  at  daylight ;  and 
the  only  cnange  of  the  marshal's  plan 
was,  that  his  men  were  now  to  stand 
wholly  on  the  defensive.  The  battle 
commenced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  two  palaces.  ^The  first  assailants 
of  the  royalists  had  stationed  them- 
selves on  the  quays  Malaquais  and 
Voltaire,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  and  in  the  me  du  Bac;  and 
from  these  places  they  kept  up  a 
loose  fire  across  the  water,  upon  the 
Tuileries  and  Louvre.  The  conflict 
here,  however,  was  far  from  being 
characterized  by  the  vivacity  which 
the  encounters  of  the  preceding  day 
bad  in  general  displayed.  It  was  a 
hotter  and  sterner  war  which  raged 
in  the  rue  St.  Honor^.  Into  this 
street  chiefly  the  bands  from  the  fau- 
bourgs (as  the  suburbs  of  Paris  are 
called,  just  as  Lambeth,  Walworth, 
Kenninffton,  Newington,  Whitecha- 
pel,  the  Kegent's-park,  &c.,  are  the  fau- 
bourgs of  London  and  Westminster,) 
seem  to  have  poured  themselves,  by 
its  numerous  cross  streets ;  and  other 
captains  besides  the  distinguished 
military  class  before-mentioned,  ap- 
peared to  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  these  civic  columns,  and  to  lead 
them  on  to  the  charge.  These  were 
the  pupils  of  the  celebrated  Poly- 
technic school,  wherein  politics  and 
military  tactics  were  then  taught,  to 
the  exclusion  of  religion  and  ethics ; 
and  sixty  of  its  youths  had  early  in 
the  morning  scaled  its  walls,  and 
hastened  to  take  part  in  the  fight  for 
*  liberty.'  Throughout  the  sequel  of 
the  combat,  these  t^ros,  who  had,  on 
the  strength  of  their  military  educa- 
tion, assumed  rather  than  been  elect- 


ed to  places  of  command  among  the 
insurgents,  were  to  be  seen,  mounted 
commonly  on  white  horses,  where- 
ever  danger  was  most  rife,  or  com- 
bined science  and  daring  were  most 
needed  for  the  execution  of  any  en- 
terprise or  manoeuvre  of  peculiar  dif- 
ficulty or  importance.  In  the  course 
of  the  morning,  the  marshal,  hoping 
to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  issued  a 
prockunation  for  a  suspension  of  h(»- 
tilities ;  but  when  the  person  sent  to 
announce  the  truce  to  the  heads  of 
the  insurgents,  reached  the  rue  de  la 
Paix,  and  explained  the  object  of 
his  mission,  he  was  unceremoniously 
assaulted  and  slain  by  the  people. 
We  have,  however,  agreed  to  be  brief 
re^rding  so  afflicting  a  condition  of 
things.  Several  of  the  hitherto  pro- 
tected (garrisoned)  edifices  of  the  go- 
vernment and  nobility  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents;  and  the 
palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris  was 
not  spared.  A  report  had  been 
purposely  spread,  that  a  number  of 
priests,  who  had  taken  refuge  there- 
in, had  fired  from  the  windows  upon 
the  people ;  and  this  fiction  fuUy 
servcKi  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
invented,  namely,  to  turn  the  fury  of 
the  mob  upon  the  clergy.  The  pa- 
lace was  no  sooner  entered,  tlum  the 
work  of  indiscriminate  destruction 
began.  Papers,  books  in  gorgeous 
bindings,  the  sumptuous  furniture, 
and  other  articles  of  use  and  orna- 
ment, with  which  the  archiepiscopal 
residence  had  been  filled,  were  scat- 
tered about,  torn  piecemeal,  and 
ejected  from  the  windows  into  the 
river.  At  length  the  Louvre  and 
the  Tuileries  were  the  determined 
objects  of  siege,  the  Polytechnic  pu- 
pils being  now  chief  in  command. 
While  the  fight  was  about  those  pa- 
laces, two  regiments  of  the  line  un- 
fixed their  bayonets,  and  went  over 
to  the  rebels  in  a  body ;  whereupon 
the  populace,  thus  unexpectedly  re- 
inforc^,  rushed  througn  the  gap 
opened  to  them  by  the  defection  of 
their  new  allies,  carried  the  Louvre, 
and  then  the  Tuileries  by  storm,  and 
soon  after  opened  from  those  posi- 
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lions  a  terrible  fire  on  the  columns  of 
the  royal  army  beneadi.  Upon  this 
new  attack,  the  soldiers  reeled ;  and 
their  assailants  no  sooner  observed 
them  waver,  than,  charging  them  with 
all  the  impetuosity  in  their  power, 
they  compelled  them  to  a  precipitate 
retreat.  This  great  success  would, 
one  might  suppose,  have  put  an  end 
to  the  conflict,  by  consummating  the 
triumph  of  the  popular  arms ;  but 
more  blood  was  still  to  be  shed.  The 
precipitate  rout  of  the  royal  forces 
made  it  impossible  for  the  com- 
mandeMn-chief  to  send  intimation  of 
the  fact  even  to  the  posts  at  the 
Bank,  in  the  rue  St.  Honor^,  or  at 
the  Palais  Royal ;  and  the  detach- 
ments occupying  these  stations,  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  what  had  taken 
place,  kept  up  the  fight  vrith  undi- 
minished vigour  for  a  considerable 
time.  In  the  rue  St.  Honor^  in  par- 
ticular, the  combat  continued  to  be 
of  the  most  sanguinary  description  ; 
and  when  the  soldiers  who  had  main- 
tained the  corner  houses  of  the  rues 
Rohan  and  de  TEchelle,  were  at  last 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  their  opponents,  they 
were  ferociously  massacred  by  the  in- 
surgents on  throwing  down  their 
arms — 'a  fate  (writes  a  somewhat 
cool  eye-witness,  in  his  '  Ev^nemens 
Militaires,')  from  which  their  gal- 
lantly, if  nothing  else,  should  have 
saved  them.'  It  was  about  half-past 
three  in  the  afternoon  when  the  last 
of  the  military  posts  in  the  interior 
of  the  city  surrendered ;  and  by  four 
o'clock  the  whole  of  Paris  was  m  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  inha- 
bitants, with  not  a  soldier  to  be  seen  in 
its  streets.  So  terminated  *  The  Glo- 
rious Three  Days ;'  and,  at  the  cost  of 
4000  lives,  tlie  ordinances  were  re- 
jected, the  ministry  dismissed,  and 
the  family  of  Charles  X.  deprived  of 
the  throne. 

The  ministers  had  spent  the  night 
of  Wednesday  in  the  Tuileries,  and 
bad  only  quitted  that  palace  just  pre- 
viously to  the  moment  of  its  sudden 
capture.  Marmont,  with  his  staff, 
had  remained  at  head-quarters ;  and 


he,  such  was  the  impetuosity  with 
which  the  invading  multitude  rushed 
forward,  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
in  the  confusion  (having  only  one 
arm),  and  narrowly  escaped  on  foot 
with  his  life.  The  king  had  sum- 
moned a  council  at  St.  Cloud  when 
he  knew  the  worst,  hastily  revoked 
the  ordinances,  and  changed  his  ad- 
visers,—but  all  was  now  too  late. 
The  people,  having  gained  the  day, 
were  resolved  on  selecting  a  new 
dynasty  for  themselves ;  and  their 
choice  fell  upon  the  due  d'Orleans, 
who,  after  holding  the  nominal  post 
of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom 
for  a  short  time,  was  declared  sove- 
reign *of  the  French,'  by  the  style 
and  title  of  Louis  Philippe  I.  Tlie 
deposed  monarch,  while  this  was  ar- 
ranging by  his  enemies,  set  off  pri- 
vately from  St  Cloud,  and  thence  to 
-Rambouillet ;  and  when  his  purpose 
was  known,  far  from  finding  any  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  people, 
they  arrived  in  crowds  to  hasten  his 
departure — which  they  joyously  saw 
him  take,  after  he  had  signed  a  for- 
mal act  of  abdication  in  favour  of  his 
grandson,  *  Henry  Cinq.' 

[The  subsequent  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  I.  will  be  found  among  the 
parallel  ones  of  Queen  Victoria's 
period  of  rule.] 

Portugal  unoer  Pedro  IV.,  &c, 
—John  VI.,  who  died  1826,  left  by  his 
will  his  daughter,  Isabel,  regent ;  and 
she  administered  the  kinedom  in  the 
name  of  her  brother,  Dom  Pedro, 
emperor  of  Brazil,  now  Pedro  IV. 
Pedro  immediately  (in  Brazil)  grant- 
ed Portugal  a  constitution,  which  esta- 
blished two  chambers  (one  of  heredi- 
tary peers)  and  in  other  respects  re- 
sembled the  French  charter.  On 
May  2d,  however,  he  abdicated  the 
Portuguese  throne  in  favour  of  his 
daughter.  Dona  Maria  de  Gloria, 
(he  remaining  king  during  her  mi- 
nority,) on  condition  of  her  marry- 
ing her  uncle,  Dom  Miguel.  But  a 
party,  secretly  aided  by  Spain,  aimed 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution 
granted  by  Pedro,  though  it  had  been 
sworn  to  by  the  young  queen,  the  two 
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chambers,  by  all  the  magistrates,  and  by 
Dom  Miguel  himself.  The  marquises 
of  Chaves  and  Abrantes  appeared  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  insurgents, 
and  Spain  assembled  considerable 
forces  on  the  Portuguese  frontier ; 
but  Portugal  having  appealed  to  Eng- 
land for  aid,  15,000  British  troops 
were  landed  in  Lisbon,  and  the  insur- 
rection was  completely  put  down. 
In  July,  1827,  Pedro  appointed  his 
brother  Miguel  lieutenant  and  regent 
of  the  kin^om.  The  prince  accord- 
ingly left  Vienna,  (where  he  had  re- 
sided since  his  exile,)  and  passing 
through  Paris  and  London,  arrived 
at  Lisbon,  Feb.  1828;  soon  after 
which,  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
chambers,  he  took  the  oath  to  ob- 
serve the  charter.  But  the  apos- 
tolical party,  to  whom  the  disposition 
and  temper  of  the  regent  were  well 
known,  began  openly  to  speak  of 
Miguel  s  right  to  the  throne ;  and  it 
was  determined  that  the  regent  should 
go  to  Villaviciosa,  on  the  Spanish 
frontier,  where  he  might  have  the 
support  of  the  troops  under  the  mar- 
quis of  Chaves,  to  overthrow  the 
constitutional  government.  This 
project  was  frustrated  by  the  de- 
cision of  Mr.  Lamb,  the  british  mi- 
nister i  who  not  only  counteracted 
the  order  for  the  departure  of  the 
British  troops  then  in  Portugal,  but 
prevented  the  payment  of  a  loan 
made  to  Dom  Miguel  under  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  English  government. 
At  last,  after  dissolving  the  Cortes, 
who  were  opposed  to  his  designs, 
and  seeing  the  departure  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops,  Miguel  issued  a  decree  in 
his  own  name,  convoking  tlie  ancient 
Cortes  of  Lamego .  Part  of  the  army* 
however,  were  not  favourable  to  this 
proceeding,  and  on  May  18th,  Dom 
Pedro  and  the  cliarter  were  pro- 
claimed by  the  garrison  of  Oporto ; 
which,  being  increased  b^  other  gar- 
risons, marched  against  Lisbon.  This 
force  was  defeated  in  June;  and 
the  constitutionalists  either  forced 
their  way  to  the  Spanish  frontier, 
or  embarked  for  Great  Britain. 
Miguel  now  turned  all  his  attention 


to  the  consolidation  of  his  power; 
was  declared  by  the  Cortes  lawful 
sovereign  of  Portugal  and  Algarve, 
on  the  ground  that  Dom  Pedro  had 
forfeited  all  right  to  the  crown  for 
himself  and  his  heirs,  by  becoming 
emperor  of  Brazil;  and  established 
a  special  commission  to  tiy  all  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  Oporto  insur- 
rection. The  prisons  were  conse- 
quently crowded  with  persons  of  all 
ranks ;  and  foreign  countries  were 
filled  with  Portuguese  emigrants.  An 
expedition  was  likewise  sent  to  those 
islands  which  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  authority  ;  and  all  were  redact, 
with  the  exception  of  Terceira,  where 
a  regency,  appointed  by  Dom  Pedro, 
1830,  consisting  of  Palmella,  Villa- 
flor,  and  Guerreiro,  was  installed. 
Meanwhile  Portugal  was  a  prey  to 
political  commotion.  Insurrections 
broke  out  everywhere,  trade  was 
suspended,  and  the  relations  with 
foreign  powers  were  seriously  com- 
promised. In  consequence  of  some 
acts  of  violence  against  British  sub- 
jects, and  a  refusal  of  redress,  the 
English  government  sent  a  fleet  to 
the  Tagus  ;  but  on  its  appearance  be- 
fore Lisbon,  May,  1831,  the  conces- 
sions required  were  made.  In  July, 
in  consequence  of  similar  demands  of 
the  French  government  not  being 
complied  with,  a  French  squadron 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Tagus,  and 
took  possession  of  the  Portuguese 
fleet ;  which  was  not  restored  until 
full  satisfaction  was  given,  besides  an 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  expedition. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Dom 
Pedro,  by  a  revolution,  was  driven 
from  his  throne  of  Brazil,  and  came 
to  England.  Being  thus  at  leisure 
to  push  the  claims  of  his  daughter, 
he  planned  a  risine  of  such  Portu- 
guese as  were  in  his  favour,  and,  at 
the  head  of  certain  naval  forces,  arrived 
off  Terceira,  February,  18.02.  In  the 
following  June,  an  expedition,  10,000 
strong,  sailed  from  St.  Micliael's  in 
the  Azores  Twhich  had  declared  for 
Pedro),  ana  on  the  iOth  of  July 
landed  near  Oporto,  which  they  took 
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ivithout  opposition.    The  Mignelite 
forces  laid  si^e  to  Oporto,  but  were 
defeated  in  several  engagements  by 
the  troops  of  Pedro,  chieny  Englislv- 
nien.     After  an  investment  of  several 
months,  during  which  the  garrison 
was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremi- 
ties, and  the  wealthy  merchants  in 
the  city  were  almost  ruined  by  the 
wanton   devastation    committed    in 
their  wine-vaults  by  Pedro's  troops, 
an    expedition   was    fitted   out    by 
means  of  a  loan  raised  in  England  ; 
and  Dom  Pedro,  encouraged  by  a  re- 
cent victory  won  by  commodore  Na- 
pier over  the  fleet  of  Dom  Miguel, 
sailed  with  part  of  his  forces  to  Lis- 
bon, of  which  he  took  possession  with 
comparatively  little  trouble.    He  then 
established  a  permanent  government, 
and  shortly  after  sent  to  England  for 
the  young  queen,  who  was  received 
by   Uie    nation  with   every  demon- 
stration   of   joy.      Meantime,    tlie 
army  of  Pedro  prosecuted  its  suc- 
cess.    Early  in  1834  the  strong  town 
of  Leiria  was  taken  by  marshal  Sal- 
danha,  his  general;  and  in  April,  a 
Spanish  army,  under  general  Hodil, 
entered  Portugal  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  the    person  of  the  nifante, 
Don   Carlos,   the  pretender  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  who,  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers, had  crossed  over  the  frontier, 
and  taken  refuge  in  Portugal.    On 
tlie  approach  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
the  important  town  or  Almeida  de- 
clared for  the  young   queen;    and 
shortly  after,  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Lisbon   between    England,    France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  tor  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  peninsula,  by  the  expul- 
sion of  both  Don  Carlos  and  Dom 
Miguel.    On  the  26th  of  May,  1832, 
after  the  surrender  of  Santarem  and 
other  places,  Dom  Miguel  was  obliged 
to  capitulate^  and  sign  the  convention 
of  Bvora ;  and  on  being  permitted  to 
leave  Portugad,  he  embarked  for  Ge- 
noa.    This  event  ended  the  struggle ; 
and  the  young  queen  (Dona  Maria 
da  CloriarJane-Carlotta-Leopoldine- 
Isidora-da  Cruz- Francesco- Xaviere- 
da.  Paula-  Micaela-  Gabriela-Raf iiela- 
]>ouisarGonzaga)  was  firmly  seated 
woL.  nx.  2 


on  the  throne,  the  regency  being  con- 
ferred upon  her  father.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  Pedro's  administration 
was  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries ;  another  was  the  partial  abo- 
lition of  paper-money,  and  the  form- 
ation of  a  metallic  currency.  That 
prince,  however,  liad  scarcely  been 
regent  a  month,  when  the  declining 
state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  re- 
sign ;  and  the  Cortes  thereupon  de- 
claring the  young  queen  of  age,  she 
took  the  oath  acconling  to  tlie  char- 
ter, and  assumed  the  full  exercise  of 
royal  authority.  Dom  Pedro  died 
on  the  22d  of  September,  1834..  In 
January,  16;)d,  Dona  Maria  married 
duke  Augustus  of  Leuchtenberg,  who 
dying  shortly  after,  she,  in  April, 
1836,  espoused  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Saxe^Coburg  Gotha,  by  whom  she 
has  two  sons.  The  reign  of  Dona 
Maria  da  Gloria  II.  has  alone  been 
distinguished  by  the  collision  of  two 
leading  political  parties ;  the  one  sup- 
porting Dom  Pedro's  charter  of  1826, 
and  the  other  calling  for  a  yet  more 
liberal  one ;  if  we  except  the  dispute 
with  the  Spanish  government,  con- 
cerning the  navigation  of  the  Douro. 
Espartero,  the  Spanish  regent,  threat- 
en etl  the  Portuguese  with  an  inva- 
sion, 1840,  if  that  river  were  not  left 
open  to  Spanish  vessels  in  twenty- 
five  days  from  the  date  of  his  procla- 
mation. The  conveyance  of  Spanish 
wheat  down  the  Douro,  to  be  bonded 
at  Oporto  for  exportation,  had  been 
a  principal  stipulation  in  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  but  as  it 
was  a  concession  universally  charac- 
terized as  ruinous  to  the  agricultural 
interests  within  the  influence  of  the 
river,  it  met  with  very  general  oppo- 
sition from  the  Portuguese  nation. 
The  matter,  however,  was  ultimatelv 
amicably  settled.  The  first  outbreak 
of  the  political  feud  was  early  in 
1836 ;  when  the  charter  of  Dom 
Pedro  was  proclaimed  by  the  army 
under  general  Saldanha  and  baron 
Setubal.  The  antagonist,  or  demo- 
cratic party,  headed  by  Bomfin,  Das 
Antas,  and  the  viscount  Sa  da  Ban- 
deira,  were  soon  in  the  field  with  the 
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liberal  forces  ;  the  queen  was  held  as 
a  hostage  by  the  latter ;  and  Sal- 
danha  and  his  friends  being  defeated, 
all  Pedroites  were  banished.  The 
liberals  subsequently  framed  the  con- 
stitution now  known  as  that  of  Sep- 
tember, 1838,  and  promulgated  it; 
by  which  two  chambers  were  esta- 
blished, both  elective,  and  no  citizen 
was  to  be  an  elector,  unless  possessed 
of  120/.  per  annum  (80,000  reis)  in 
land.  This  democratic  arrangement 
endured  the -usual  short  space  of 
peninsular  constitutions,  namely,  till 
February,  1842;  when  the  re-adop- 
tion of  Dom  Pedro's  charter  was  one 
morning  announced  to  the  people  of 
Lisbon,  before  they  were  out  of  their 
beds,  by  a  discharge  of  ordnance  from 
the  castle  of  St.  George— Costa  Ca- 
bral,  an  ex-minister,  having  some 
days  before  proclaimed  it  at  Oporto. 
Though  the  radical  ministry,  to 
which  the  duke  of  Palmella  had  lent 
his  name  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
attempted  to  get  up  a  popular  resists 
ance,  and  to  arm  the  national  guard, 
Sa  da  Bandeira,  who  had  acted  as 
minister  of  war,  soon  lost  the  castle, 
and  the  troops  even  fired  on  their 
former  champion,  count  Das  Antas, 
who  luckily  escaped  unhurt.  The 
queen  was  hereupon  made  by  her 
discomfited  ministry,  to  proclaim  an 
irrevocable  resistance  to  the  charter 
of  her  father  on  the  7th,  and,  perhaps 
somewhat  less  reluctantly,  on  the 
10th  of  February,  by  a  new  ministry, 
an  irreyo^hle  J^Uty  to  the  same. 
The  defeated  party  retired  with  pre- 
cipitation ;  the  counter-revolution 
was  accomplished  i  and  soon  after,  it 
was  agreed  to  have  a  coalition  cabi- 
net of  six,  the  three  members  of  the 
former  one  being,  Palmella,  Da  Ban- 
deira, and  senhor  Da  Fonseca  Ma- 
galhaes,  and  Costa  Cabral  being  one 
of  the  latter.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  titled  classes,  who  were  thus 
restored  to  their  hereditary  privileges, 
and  the  military  chieflains  who  sup- 
ported Dom  Pedro,  would  be,  with 
the  royal  house,  the  benefited  parties 
in  the  state ;  and  that  the  change  was 
the  happy  result  of  the  restoration  of 


conservative  influence  in  Englamd. 
The  same  cause  produced  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  French  army,  and  suspended 
the  absurd  military  works  of  Paris ;  so 
sensitive  have  naUons,  like  individuals, 
become,  in  these  high-strained  intellec- 
tual days,  to  the  good  and  evil  doings 
of  their  neighbours.  In  the  Portu- 
guese change,  the  king-consort  took  no 
part ;  and  even  when  offered  the  post 
of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
he  declined  it.  The  chief  bad  fea- 
ture in  the  movement  is  that  it  was 
effected  by  the  military ;  a  dangerous 
example  to  every  other  state. 

The  colonies  of  Portugal,  now  re- 
duced from  their  originallv  paramount 
number  to  the  Azore  isles,  the  Ma- 
deira isles,  the  isles  of  Cape  Verd, 
the  town  of  Goa  in  India,  and  that 
of  Macao  in  China,  have  been  dread- 
ful sufferers  by  the  constant  revolu- 
tions of  the    mother-country.      To 
such    a   state  of  want  and  misery 
have  the  islanders  of  the  Atlantic 
been  reduced,  tliat  tliey  have  in  nu- 
merous instances  been  compelled  to 
emigrate,  and  beg  their  br^  in  fo- 
reign states  ;  and  poor-houses  every- 
where take  the  places  of  those  of  the 
once  competent  and  opulent      To 
add  to  this  distress,  the  Madeira  isles 
were  visited  in  October,  1842,  with 
the  most  violent  rains  ;  the  sea  con- 
stantly swelled  and  made  inroads ; 
and  the  inundation  of  all  the  land 
was  apprehended.    The  city  of  Fnn- 
chal  especially  suff*ered ;  and  so  great 
a  volume  of  water  fell  from  the  clouds 
on  the  24th,  that,  had  it  lasted  an 
hour  more,  two-thirds  of  that  ancient 
town  would  have  ceased   to  exist. 
There  were  no  less  tlian  seven  ships 
of  various  nations  wrecked  on  the 
coasts  of  the  isles  during  that  month, 
and  the  crews  of  three  were  lost. 

Spain  under  the  Rsoenct  of 
Dona  Mabia  Christina.  — »  Isabel 
II.  Maria  ascended  the  throne,  in 
defiance  of  the  Salique  law  (as  has 
been  shown),  on  the  decease  of  her 
father,  Ferdinand  VII.,  1883,  she  be- 
ing then  an  infant  of  three  years. 
Her  mother,  Maria  Christina,  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  I.  of  Sicily,  im  am- 
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bitious  woman,  was  appointed  resent 
of  tlie  kingdom,  and  guardian  of  the 
young  queen  till  her  minority  should 
expire ;  and  she  bad  scarcely  under- 
gone the  ceremonial  of  inauguration, 
when  Don  Carlos,  brother  of  her  de- 
ceased consort,  landed  from  England 
in  the  Basque  provinces,  where  the 
people  rose  in  a  mass  in  his  favour. 
The  Salique  law,  instituted  bjr  Philip 
v.,  had  been  in  force  in  Spain  more 
than  a  century ;  and  as  Charles  IV. 
bad  ratified  it  as  the  only  rule  of  suc- 
cession, his  son,  Don  Carlos,  who 
was  bom  before  any  intention  of 
altering  its  provisions  existed,  had^ 
in  law,  tlie  same  claim  to  its  benefits, 
as  his  brother  Ferdinand.  As  not 
only  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
parts  (Spaniards  completely  sepa- 
rated in  habits,  manners,  and  privi- 
leges, from  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men), but  the  aristocracy  and  clergy 
were  in  the  prince's  &vour,  he  as- 
sumed, at  the  general  reauest  of  his 
partisans,  the  title  of  Carlos  V.,  and 
was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  very  con- 
siderable army,  consisting  of  native 
mountaineers,  regular  troops,  and 
Englbhand  German  auxiliaries.  A 
book  of  ordinary  size  would  ill  con- 
tain the  narrative  of  the  protracted 
guerilla  warfare  of  seven  years,  which 
ensued  between  the  Christinos  (as 
the  queen-regent's  party  were  called) 
and  the  Carlists,  or  friends  of  the 
prince  ;  no  one  year  showing  even  a 
progress  to  superiority  on  either  side. 
Vet  the  most  aespernte  conflicts  every 
now  and  then  occurred  ;  and  no  quar- 
ter being  given  either  by  Christino 
or  Carlist,  the  most  cruel  reprisals 
were  taken,  especially  by  the  Chris- 
tinos. The  latter,  on  one  occasion, 
put  to  death  even  the  grandmother 
and  infimt  children  of  a  Carlist  gene- 
ral, who  had  been  unusually  success- 
ful against  them  ;  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  for  thirty,  forty,  and  some- 
times 100  prisoners  to  be  selected  by 
lot,  and  shot  in  cold  blood.  The 
chief  leaders  of  Don  Carlos,  Cevallas, 
Zumalacarregui,  and  others,  died 
either  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  worn 
out  in  hu  service ;  and  no  exertions 
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were  more  adtiirable  in  his  belialf 
than  those  of  the  curate  Merino,  a 
clergyman  of  wealth  and  devoted 
lojraltv,  who  for  a  year  or  two  main- 
tained a  Carlist  troop,  and  rarely  liad 
any  otlier  pillow  or  bed  than  his 
horse's  body  and  the  bare  earth.  The 
bishop  of  Leon,  too,  and  a  long  list 
of  nobles  and  gentry,  acted  as  minis- 
ters and  legates  for  the  prince,  and 
supplied  money  privately  for  his  mili- 
tary and  other  vast  expenses ;  but  the 
fact  of  the  English  government  op- 
posing the  Carlist  insurrection,  and 
even  permitting  British  subjects  to 
form  a  '  legion,'  as  it  was  styled,  in 
aid  of  the  Christinos,  prevented  any 
open  display  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthy  and  worthy  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  who  were  favourable,  almost 
witliout  exception,  to  the  succession 
of  Carlos  V. 

But,  to  proceed  with  '  the  Succes* 
sion  War.'  On  the  24th  of  July,  1884, 
Christina,  the  queen-regent,  opened 
in  person  the  session  of  the  Cortes, 
in  compliance  with  the  '  Estatuto 
Real,'  a  sort  of  constitution  which 
she  had  granted  to  the  nation  in  the 
preceding  month  of  April ;  Martinez 
de  la  RcKsa  being  prime  minister  at 
the  time.  Among  other  measures  of 
importance  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  consideration  of  the 
Cortes,  was  a  bill  for  excluding 
Don  Carlos  from  tlie  throne,  which 
passed  both  houses  without  opposi- 
tion. Shortly  ai^er,  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa,  being  unable  to  command  a 
majoritj^  in  the  Cortes,  tendered  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted,  and 
the  count  of  Toreno  was  appointed 
in  his  place.  In  the  mean  time  Don 
Carlus  maintained  the  contest  in  the 
northern  provinces  with  varying  for- 
tunes, and  indecisive  results  ;  but  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1834,  the  prince's 
enterprising  general,  Zumalacarregui, 
gained  some  advantages  over  the 
queen's  forces,  and  Mina,  the  cele- 
brated revolutionary  leader,  was  sent 
against  him.  The  campaign  of  1835 
proved  unfavourable  to  the  queen's 
cause ;  the  advances  of  tlie  Carlists 
towards  Castile  became   more  fre- 
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quent  and  bold ;  Cuinalacarregui 
beat  in  succession  the  divisions  sent 
against  him  ;  and  all  the  resources 
and  skill  of  Minawere  insufficient  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Ge- 
neral Values,  who  succeeded  Mina 
in  command,  was  not  more  fortunate ; 
and  the  aspect  of  affairs  grew  daily 
worse,  when  the  death  of  Znmala- 
carregui,  who  was  killed  before  Bil- 
boa,  June  25,  1885,  turned  tlie  scale 
somewhat  in  favour  of  the  queen. 
Some  time  before,  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  England,  a  convention  had 
been  signed  between  the  generals  of 
the  two  belligerent  parties,  agreeing 
that  prboners  should  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  war  among 
civilized  nations,  instead  of  being 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood  as  they 
had  hitherto  been.  The  ill  success  of 
the  war,  and  the  weakness  and  vacil- 
lation manifested  by  the  government, 
occasioned  tumultuary  risings  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  peninsula,  just 
at  the  moment  of  Zumalacarregui's 
death ;  and  these  were  only  quieted 
by  the  dismissal  of  the  Toreno  ad- 
ministration, and  the  appointment  of 
Mendizabal,  whose  new  ultra-radical 
cabinet  began  its  career  with  vigour. 
A  levy  of  100,000  men  was  decreed 
and  raised  ;  general  Cordova,  a  young 
officer  of  talent,  was  elevated  to  the 
command  of  the  army  in  the  nortli ; 
an  auxiliary  legion  8000  strong,  re- 
cruited in  England  by  English  and 
Irish,  and  commanded  by  De  Lacy 
Evans,  an  Irishman,  was  added  to 
the  army  of  operations  in  Biscay; 
and  a  new  electoral  law,  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
monastic  orders,  were  the  other  promi- 
nent measures  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration. Every  thing  promised  fair 
for  the  queen's  party ;  but  as  Men- 
dizabal, who  relied  for  support  on 
England  in  preference  to  France,  (the 
latter  the  legitimate  and  usual  prop 
of  the  Bourbon  house  of  Spain,)  was 
about  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain,  the  French 
government,  alarmed  at  the  conse- 
quences which  the  contemplated  mea- 
sure might  liave  on  her  trade,  pro- 


tested against  il,  and  became  decid- 
edly hostile  to  the  Mendizabal  admi- 
nistration. On  the  14th  of  May, 
18.S6,  Mendizabal  tendered  his  resig- 
nation, and  was  succeeded  by  Istu- 
riz.  The  latter,  however,  did  not 
remain  long  in  office ;  for  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th  of  August,  a  bat- 
talion, commanded  by  sergeant  Gar- 
cia, breaking  out  in  rebellion  at  San 
Idelfonso,  the  queen  was  compelled 
(so  precarious  was  her  power)  to 
sign  a  decree  for  the  dismissal  ot  the 
new  ministry,  and  to  swear  to  the 
constitution  of  18I2«  Meanwhile 
Espartero,  who  had  succeeded  Cor- 
dova in  command,  had  obtained  some 
successes  over  the  Carlists,  and  re^ 
lieved  Bilboa,  which  the  enemy  liad 
blockaded.  In  Catalonia  and  Lower 
Aragon,  however,  the  Carlist  chief, 
Cabrera,  carried  all  before  him. 

In  1837  the  Cortes  terminated  their 
debates  on  the  constitution  of  1812, 
which  the  government  had  submitted 
to  their  revision ;  and  on  Sunday, 
the  18th  of  June,  a  new  constitution 
was  publicly  sworn  to  by  the  queen* 
regent,  now  become  the  mere  sport 
of  factions.  For  two  years,  however, 
from  that  time,  the  cause  of  Don  Car- 
los gradually  declined.  General  Leon 
presised  the  Carlist  general  Elio  in 
Navarre ;  a  great  portion  of  Biscay 
and  Alava  were  in  the  liands  of  Es- 
partero ;  and  the  Basques  began  to  be 
weary  of  the  civil  war,  which  was  at 
last  terminated  by  the  convention  of 
Bergard,  in  August,  1839.  But  it 
was  not  until  September,  1840,  tliat 
the  peninsula  was  completely  paci- 
fied, b^  the  breaking  up  of  Cabrera's 
army  in  Valencia,  the  taking  of  Mo- 
rella  by  Espartero,  and  the  defection 
of  the  Carlist  eeneralissimo,  Maroto ; 
the  latter,  Judas-like,  consenting  to 
make  the  large  force  under  his  com- 
mand desert  to  the  Christino  side, 
on  payment  of  an  enormous  bribe. 
Upon  the  revolt  of  the  Carlist  army, 
Don  Carlos  and  his  family  were  way- 
laid and  seized,  and  conveyed  pri- 
soners of  state  to  Bourges,  in  France ; 
and  the  queen-regent,  thus  being  re- 
lieved from  all  further  apprehension. 
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was  left  at  liberty  to  devise  plans  for 
the  futore  management  of  tne  king- 
dom. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  pre- 
tentions of  the  rightful  heir  been  put 
dowp,  than  Spain  presented  to  the 
pitying  eyes  of  Europe  another  ex- 
traordinary spectacle.  The  exaltados, 
who  had  long  been  the  influential 
faction  in  the  Cortes,  headed  by  the 
leader  of  the  Christino  army,  general 
Espartero,  now  duke  of  Victoria  (  Vic- 
^017)1  began  to  accuse  the  queen- 
regent  of  misgovemment,  and  disre- 
gard for  her  daughter's  education ;  so 
grievously  indeed,  it  was  alleged,  liad 
Dona  Maria  been  neglected,  that, 
thouch  now  ten  years  of  age,  she 
could  neither  read  nor  write.     This 
singular  ignorance  was  occasioned,  it 
was  said,  by  the  queen-regent*s  im- 
mediate friends  and  associates  being 
persons  of  low  origin ;  herself  having 
secretly  married,  in  a  few  weeks  after 
the  decease  of  her  royal  husband,  one 
Munoz,  a  private  in  the  life-guards, 
whose  fine  person  had  captivated  her. 
Various  remonstrances  on  the  subject 
of  her  partiality  for  this  person  hav- 
ing been  made  in  vain  to  ner  majesty 
by  the  different  cabinets  which  car- 
ried on  the  government  of  Spain  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  Espartero  at  length 
compelled  her  to  acknowledge  her 
secret  marriage,  and  retire  with  the 
two  children,  which  were  the  issue, 
to  France.    In  October,  1840,  there- 
fore, Maria  Christina  surrendered  at 
Madrid  all  her  powers,  as  regent,  to 
a  new  radical  ministry,  headed  by 
Espartero,  assigning  as  her   motive 
*  the  necessities  of  the  country ;'  and 
on  the  next  morning  she  commenced 
her  journey  to  France,  whitlier  *  don 
Fernand'  Munoz,  and  the  two  chil- 
dren, had  previously  repaired. 

Of  Dona  Christina  it  may  be  said 
that,  though  an  ambitious,  she  was 
pot  an  intriguing  person.  Afler  hav- 
ing carried  her  point  in  regard  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Salique  law,  she 
even  hoped  to  establish  exactly  such 
a  government  as  Don  Carlos,  whom 
siie  had  supplanted,  would  have  pre- 
ferred— namely  a  monarchical  and  tory 


one.  But  it  was  not  permitted  to 
one  who  had  trampled  on  the  sacred 
rights  of  her  husband's  brother,  and, 
in  that  act,  those  of  regal  legitimacy, 
to  be  any  thing  but  the  head  of  a 
democratic  faction,  which,  on  the  first 
sufficient  opportunity,  would  level 
all  distinctions  of  rank,  and  which 
was  alone  kept  down  by  the  frowns, 
certainly  not  by  the  loyal  activity,  of 
the  old,  and  wealthy,  and  supine  no- 
bility. Afler  the  capture  of  Don  Car- 
los, the  inhabitants  of  the  Basque 
provinces,  Navarre,  and  Catalonia, 
(the  battle-field  of  the  Carlists)  ac- 
knowledged doiia  Maria,  the  fiteroSf  or 
prescriptive  immunities  of  the  north- 
ern Spaniards,  having  been  secured 
to  tliem ;  and  peace  was  once  more 
restored,  all  but  as  respects  the  hold- 
ing out  of  some  mountaineers  for 
Carlos  V. 

The  manufactures  of  Spain  are  far 
more  extensive  and  valuable  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  them. 
Woollen  cloths  are  the  staple  com- 
modity ;  and  in  Valencia  more  espe- 
cially, notwithstanding  the  civil  war, 
the  production  of  them  has  increased 
considerably.  In  1839,  at  Alcoy 
alone,  24,000  pieces  of  thirti^-two 
varas  (yards  English,  wanting  an  inch) 
were  made ;  which,  at  &8,  Sd.  the 
vara,  represent  a  capital  of  500,000/. 
The  finest  qualities  of  cloth  are  made 
in  Old  Castile,  at  Segovia,  and  Avila ; 
and  these,  with  the  lower  quality 
cloths  of  the  two  Castiles,  Leon, 
and  Estremadura,  find  a  profitable 
vent  everywhere,  in  and  out  of  Spain ; 
but  the  neaviest  descriptions,  such 
as  those  of  Aragon,  are  only  suited 
for  Spanish  provincial  consumption. 

The  Netherlands  under  Wil- 
liam I. — It  lias  been  shown  that  the 
son  of  the  stadthokler,  William  V. 
(which  latter  prince  had  died  in  exile 
in  England},  was  called  to  superin- 
tend the  republic  of  the  whole  Ne- 
therlands, 1813,  the  catholic  provinces 
being  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Reformation,  added  to  the  protestant. 
It  had  scarcely  been  found  how  far 
the  junction  of  two  states,  divided  as 
much  in  manners  as  in  religion,  could 
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be  regarded  as  beneficial,  when  Nar 
poleon  broke  from  his  honourable 
imprisonment  at  Elba ;  and  the  Bel- 
gian or  catholic  provinces  at  once  be- 
came the  arena  whereon  the  allies 
resolved  to  make  the  grand  struggle 
for  European  freedom.  Brussels  was 
the  rallying  point  for  the  enemies  of 
Napoleon ;  and  on  the  plains  of  Wa- 
terloo, in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  the 
glorious  victory  was  obtained,  July 
18,  1815,  which  crushed  for  ever  the 
aggrandizing  schemes  of  French  po- 
licy. The  stadtholder  now  devoted 
his  utmost  energies  to  the  difficult 
task  of  bringing  into  bonds  of  amity 
his  Belgian  and  Dutch  subjects ;  and 
when,  to  aid  his  endeavours,  the  great 
allied  powers  consented  to  erect  his 
state  into  a  kingdom,  by  the  title  of 
that  of  the  United  Netlierlands,  of 
which  he  was  crowned  sovereign  as 
William  J.,  1815,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed; that  he  occasioned,  by  a  se- 
ries of  paternal  acts,  a  regard  and  af- 
fection to  spring  up  for  him  amongst 
the  catholic  portion,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  anticipated.  Brought 
up  in  the  school  of  adversity,  he  had 
gained  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
human  nature  to  know  how  to  rule 
well,  and  so  as  to  be  beloved ;  but 
the  opposite  tastes  of  his  two  sets  of 
subjects — the  new  portion  being  in 
spirit,  and  almost  by  birth,  French- 
men and  soldiers,  and  his  old  people 
being  a  peace-loving,  and  thrifty  race 
— continually  defeated  his  benevo- 
lent intentions.  At  length,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  second  French 
revolution,  1830,  the  flames  spread 
to  the  catholic  provinces,  which  were 
with  tlie  speed  of  lightning  in  rebel- 
lion, and  in  arms ;  and  tlie  allied 
powers  were  compelled  to  assent  to 
their  disunion  from  the  Dutch  state, 
1831.  Under  the  collective  name  of 
Belgium,  they  received  a  king  of 
their  own ;  and  the  Dutch  states 
were  confirmed  to  king  William,  who 
was  obliged  to  exchange  the  title  of 
king  of  the  United  Netherlands  for 
that  of  Holland.  It  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  latter,  who  had  la- 
boured 80  hard  and  so  sincerely  for 


the  benefit  of  his  country,  should  see 
this  partition  of  it  with  patience; 
but  that  he  should  persist  in  opposing, 
when  opposition  must  necessarily  in- 
volve him  in  worse  evils,  was  unfor- 
tunate, and  foreign  from  his  known 
wisdom.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say 
that  we  have  a  right  to  do  many 
things  which  it  would  still  be  veir 
imprudent  to  enforce,  and  that,  in  all 
human  affairs,  and  particularly  in  all 
questions  of  prudence,  the  first  point 
of  consideration  is  not  so  much  our 
right  to  do  a  thing,  as  tlie  expediency 
and  consequences  of  doing  it.  Here, 
indeed,  is  the  main  difference  between 
duties  and  rights.  In  all  questions 
of  positive  obligation,  such  as  duties 
of  justice,  we  must  do  our  duty  at  all 
events,  and  in  spite  of  all  conse- 
quences. But,  as  regards  our  rights, 
the  first  question  is  prudence  and 
expediency;  and  we  must  enforce 
them,  or  forego  them,  accordingly  as 
the  maintenance  of  them  is  worth  or 
not  worth  the  cost  or  consequences. 
Now  we  hesitate  not  a  moment  in 
saying  that  king  William,  in  refusing 
to  evacuate  the  citadel  of  Antwerp 
1832,  in  conformity  with  the  terms 
agreed  on  by  the  allied  powers,  how- 
ever he  might  be  justified  by  his 
rifrhts,  which  were  undoubted,  acted 
with  the  greatest  impnidence,  and 
simply  insured,  without  the  slightest 
accruinc  benefit  to  himself,  the  loss 
of  mucn  life,  and  the  infliction  of 
much  human  suffering.  The  French, 
to  compel  the  evacuation  of  the  cita- 
del for  the  Belgians,  entered  Belgium, 
November  15,  1832,  with  70,000 
men  under  marshal  Gerard,  a  large 
portion  of  which  troops  were  merely 
intended  to  occupy  the  country  round 
Antwerp ;  and  the  citadel  was  de- 
fended by  general  Chass^  for  the 
king  of  Holland,  with  4500  men. 
The  French  broke  ground  on  the 
night  of  November  29,  and  on  De- 
cember 24  the  citadel  surrendered, 
and  the  garrison  became  prisoners  of 
war;  the  besiegers  having  lost  200 
killed,  and  695  wounded,  and  the 
Dutch  in  killed  and  wounded  560. 
General  Chass^  behaved  with  great 
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Talour,  and  was  eventually  left  with 
no  roof  to  protect  him  ;  but  military 
men  regard  the  defence  as  wanting 
plan,  although  every  Dutchman  ap- 
peared to  do  his  duty  during  the  con- 
test Even  after  the  decision  of  this 
affair,  king  William  long  hesitated  to 
conform  to  the  various  stipulations  of 
the  allies ;  but  at  last  matters  were  ac- 
commodated, and  the  Dutch  nation  has 
since  again  become  distinguished  for  its 
attention  to  commerce,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  money.  In  Sept.  1840, 
on  occasion  of  the  probability  of  a  war 
between  France  and  England,  concern- 
ing theaffiurs  of  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt 
(an  issue  which  would  necessarilv  ex- 
pose Belgium  to  difficulty,  related 
as  the  monarch  was  by  marriage  to 
both  the  expected  belligerent  par- 
ties, and  place  Holland  once  more  in 
jeopardyj,  king  William  abdicated 
tlie  Dutch  throne  in  favour  of  his  son, 
the  prince  of  Orange,  now  William  1 1. ; 
and  having  always  been  beloved  by 
his  people,  he  retired  with  their  best 
wishes  to  private  life.  Though  in 
bis  69th  year,  the  monarch,  who  had 
lost  his  queen,  Wilhelmina,  daughter 
of  Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia, 
1837,  entered  into  a  morganatic  mar- 
riage with  Henrietta,  countess  of 
Oultremont,  February  16, 1841.  [The 
word  morganatic  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  morganghuif  *  morning  gift,'  an 
ancient  law  term,  signifying  the  mar- 
riage-morning gift,  or  dowry,  of  the 
husband  to  his  bride.  As  now  ap- 
plied, it  denotes  the  contract  entered 
mto,  on  the  morning  of  marriage, 
whereby  the  intended  wife  consents, 
being  inferior  in  rank  to  her  intended 
husband,  to  forego  all  claim  to  his 
rank,  save  '  in  mensft  et  thoro  ;*  in 
token  of  which  she  agrees  to  receive 
his  left  hand,  in  lieu  of  his  right  hand, 
in  the  holy  ordinance.  The  usage  is 
of  German  origin,  and  the  species  of 
union  is  called  '  a  left-handed  mar- 
riage;' but  as  the  children  of  such 
alliances  are,  though  legitimate,  as 
sanctioned  by  the  royal  authority,  in- 
capable of  inheriting  land,  &c.,  the 
universities  of  Jena  and  Leipsic  have 
taken  great  pains  to  place  them  on  a 


par  with  the  issue  of  right-handed  mar- 
riages, and  occasionally  with  success.] 

Sweden  under  Ciiables  XIV. 
Bernadotte. — We  have  shown,  at 
page  117,  that  the  crown-prince, 
Charles  John  Bernadotte,  was  per- 
mitted to  ascend  the  throne  on  the 
decease  of  Charles  XIII.,  1818.  He 
was  crowned  at  Stockholm  and  Dron- 
theim  (Tronyeim)  respectively,  as 
sovereign  of  Sweden  and  Norway  ; 
those  two  states  being  regarded  as 
henceforth  indissolublv  united  for 
ever  by  the  convention  of  Moss, 
1814,  though  each  retains  its  separate 
constitution.  The  rule  of  Cnarles 
XIV;,  up  to  the  present  day  (his 
majesty  being,  1848,  in  his  80th  year), 
has  been  marked  b^  the  uniform  and 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  Scandi 
navian  kingdoms.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  of  peace,  and  the  unceasing 
attention  paid  by  the  king  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  improvement  of  the  in- 
ternal resources  of  his  dominions, 
have  in  a  great  measure  remedied 
the  accumulation  of  evils  resulting 
from  a  long  period  of  misgovernment, 
domestic  broils,  and  disastrous  foreign 
wars.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
Finland,  the  commerce  of  Sweden  is 
now  more  than  double  that  which  it 
was  in  1800 ;  and  the  opening  of  the 
Gotha  canal  (1882)  has  greatly  added 
to  the  facilities  for  water-communi- 
cation. It  has  been  said  that  a  party 
in  the  state  will  attempt,  on  the  de- 
mise of  tlie  king,  to  supplant  his  son 
Oscar  in  the  succession,  and  restore 
the  son  of  Gustavus  IV.,  now  a  ge- 
neral in  the  Austrian  service ;  but  it 
is  improbable  that  such  an  enterprise 
would  be  successful.  And  whatever 
may  be  the  stability  of  the  present 
dynasty,  the  memory  of  Charles  XIV. 
will  be  deservedly  held  in  reverence 
by  his  subjects  in  both  kingdoms. 

The  Swedish  constitution,  after  its 
repeated  fluctuations  between  abso- 
lute monarchy  and  aristocratic  pre- 
dominance, may  be  considered  as 
having  settled,  since  the  last  modifi- 
cations in  1809,  into  a  tolerably  fair 
equilibrium.  The  crown  is  declared 
hereditary  in  the  male  line,  and  the 
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king  is  required  to  profess  the  Lu- 
theran religion,  which  is  the  esta- 
blisiied  creed  of  the  realm.  The 
state-council  consists  of  nine  mem- 
bers, who  are  the  privileged  advisers 
uf  the  king,  and  who  must  also  be 
Lutherans,  and  Swedes  by  birth. 
The  diet,  or  parliament  of  the  king- 
dom, in  which  resides  the  supreme 
legislative  power,  consists,  as  of  old, 
of  the  four  orders  of  nobles,  clergy, 
burghers,  and  peasants  (landholders 
who  are  not  noble)  :  the  number  of 
members  varies  considerably.  In  the 
house  of  nobles,  the  head  of  each  of 
the  2300  noble  families  has  a  seat  by 
right ;  but  seldom  more  than  400  to 
500  attend.  The  ecclesiastical  order 
(of  which  the  archbishop  of  Upsal  is 
always  president),  consists,  besides 
the  twelve  bishops,  of  about  sixty 
deputies  from  the  various  dioceses. 
The  presidents  of  the  bureher  and 
peasant  houses  are  named  by  the 
king,  and  a  small  property  qualifica- 
tion is  required  for  a  deputy  :  the 
proper  number  of  burgher  repre- 
sentatives is  ninety-seven  ;  of  whom 
Stockholm  returns  ten,  Gotten- 
burg  three,  Norrkdping  two,  and 
eighty-two  other  cities  and  towns 
each  one :  the  peasant  deputies  should 
be  144,  returned  by  different  dis- 
tricts ;  but  the  full  number  nirely  if 
ever  make  their  appearance.  The 
expenses  of  the  representatives  of 
the  last  three  classes  are  partly  reim- 
bursed by  their  constituents ;  and 
the  civil  and  military  employes  of 
government,  far  from  being  ineli- 
gible, usually  form  a  large  majority 
of  the  whole  number.  The  diet 
meets  at  Stockholm  every  fifth  year  ; 
and  the  session  should  close  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  unless  prevented 
by  a  press  of  business. 

As  respects  foreign  relations,  the 
Swedes  labour  to  live  exclusively  in 
and  among  and  by  themselves.  Scarce- 
ly any  strangers  are  encouraged  but 
the  English,  whose  surgeons  are  in 
great  request  in  the  Swedish  n&vy ; 
but  it  would  be  as  well  that  British 
gentlemen  of  that  profession  should 
be  aware  that  they  will  be  required 


to  shave  the  crewt  of  their  respective 
ships,  should  they  enter  the  service— 
an  employment  for  which  they  may 
not  feel  exactly  adapted. 

Egtft  under  Mehbmbt  Ali* — It 
was  in  1810  that  Mahmud  IL,  sultan 
of  Turkey,  made  Mehemet  Ali  pacha, 
or  viceroy,  over  Egypt.  M^emet 
was  bom  1769  (in  the  same  year  with 
Wellington  ana  Napoleon)>  m  Al- 
bania, of  obscure  parents,  and  on 
some  unknown  account  was  adopted 
by  the  Turkish  governor  of  Cavale,  in 
Rumelia,  as  his  son.  He  had  scarcely 
reached  thirteen,  when  the  inhabit- 
ants of «  neighbouring  village  refused 
their  protector  the  tribute  due  to 
him;  and  as  he  had  not  troops,  he 
could  not  enforce  the  payment 
*  Give  me  a  dozen  troopers  and  a 
good  horse,*  said  Ali, '  and  I  will  un- 
dertake to  get  in  the  impost.'  He 
led  with  nine  soldiers;  and  having 
reached  the  village  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  rel^k  were  absent  at 
work,  he  repaired  to  the  mosque,  and 
called  for  four  of  the  principal  inha- 
bitants, to  make  a  proposition.  They 
presented  themselves  without  mis- 
trust ;  Mehemet  took  them  prisoners, 
placed  them  before  his  troopers,  went 
throuffh  the  village  threatening  to 
kill  the  prisoneis  if  a  sinde  inha- 
bitant made  resistance,  and  arrived 
thus  at  Cavale  without  accident 
The  four  chie&,  feeling  confident 
they  would  not  recover  Uieir  liberty 
without  they  urged  that  the  tribute 
ought  to  be  paid  by  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, employed  their  influence,  and 
it  was  soon  discharged.  This  expe- 
dition made  the  name  of  Meliemet 
celebrated  tliroughout  the  country, 
and  procured  him  a  marriage  with  a 
wealthy  relation  of  the  governor; 
upon  which,  liaving,  as  all  true  Turks 
have,  a  taste  for  commerce  as  well  as 
arms,  he  entered  the  tobacco  trade, 
and  made  therein  a  large  fortune. 
The  conqiiest  of  Egypt  by  the  French 
1798,  took  him  away  from  mercantile 
pursuits ;  and  leaving  Cavale  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  collected  by  the  go- 
vernor, he  soon  distinguished  himself, 
and  obtained  honour  from  the  bands 
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of  tlie  capidan  paclia.  In  the  mean- 
lime  he  studied  tlie  tactics  of  the 
Trench  army,  observed  the  discipline 
established  by  the  conquerors,  and 
soiight  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  ideas  su^ested  by  Buona- 
parte upon  the  importance  of  the  re- 
generation of  Egypt  On  the  revolt 
of  the  Mamluk  chiefe  in  that  country, 
iB09,  Ali  gained  vast  reputation  by 
entrapping  one  of  them,  whom  he 
|iad  pereuaded  of  his  intention  to 
join  their  cause  with  his  Albanians. 
Appointing  his  victim  to  meet  him 
at  a  lonely  house,  where  there  was 
little  fear  of  ambush,  the  latter  went 
thitlier,  like  himself,  accompanied  by 
onlv  a  few  troopers ;  and,  during  a 
collation  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  pair  in  a  room  by  themselves, 
Mehemet  rose,  seized  the  unsuspect- 
ing Mamluk  by  the  hair,  and  cutting 
off  his  head,  threw  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  the  troopers  who  had  come 
with  the  chief.  Alarmed  at  the 
sight,  the  latter  took  to  flight ;  and 
the  band,  which  had  increased  through 
the  reputation  of  the  chief,  dispersed 
as  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death 
spread.  For  this  dexterous  piece  of 
villany,  and  other  instances  of  his 
daring,  the  Sultan,  though  warned  by 
rivals  that  his  popularity  in  Egypt 
would  end  in  making  him  formidable 
to  the  Porte,  sent  Mehemet  a  firman, 
1810,  constituting  him  pacha  of  Egypt. 
Thus  armed  with  power,  Ali  followed 
Ujp  with  vigour  the  war  against  the 
Mamluks ;  but  it  being  clear  that  no 
advantage  could  be  gained  over  a  race 
who  constantly  avoided  coming  to  a 
pitdied  battle,  lus  natural  cunning 
prompted  him  to  temporize,  and  he 
accordingly  made  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  them,  whereby  they  were  per- 
mitted to  hold  their  district  authority, 
the  power  of  the  Schaich-eUbelled, 
or  chief  of  the  Mamluks,  being  vested 
in  his  own  person.'  Every  one  has 
read  of  the  Moslem  St.  Barthe- 
lemi  by  which  he  cut  off  tlie  deceived 
beys  almost  to  a  man,  1811.  (See 
Massacre  of  the  Mamluk  Beyt.)  Once 
delivered  from  those  thorns  in  his 
side,  Ali  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 


Wahhabees,  a  fanatical  sect,  (see 
Rise  of  the  Wafih6bees),vfho  pretended 
to  restore  Islamism  to  its  original 
purity,  and  who  iiad  just  taken  Me- 
dina. He  sent  against  them  his  eld- 
est son  Tossoun,  who,  after  many 
victories,  died  of  the  plague  at  Da- 
mahour,  leaving  the  army  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  brother  Ibrahim  (bom 
1796) ;  who,  after  several  campaigns, 
got  possession  of  and  destroyed  the 
Wahh&bee  capital,  Deriaie,  1817,  and, 
it  was  believed,  crushed  the  sect  It 
was  in  1820  that  AH  confided  to  his 
third  son,  Ismael,  an  expedition 
against  the  Nubians;  by  wnich  he 
opened  to  the  researches  of  travel- 
ler the  countries  of  the  Upper  Nile, 
that  had  for  ages  been  inaccessible  to 
Europeans.  A  force  of  4000  men, 
with  ten  field-pieces,  assembled  un- 
der Ismael  at  Wady  Haifa,  on  the 
second  cataract,  and  ascending  the 
river  by  boats,  reached  Dongola; 
whence,  on  hearing  of  the  approach 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  remnant  of  the 
Mamluks  (who  had  retired  there  after 
the  massacre  of  1811 ),  fled  to  Shendy. 
The  daring  tribe  of  Arabs,  however, 
called  Sheygeia,  who  had  strong  cas- 
tles on  the  hills,  and  exercis^  the 
same  power  in  the  regions  of  the 
Upper  Nile  as  the  Mamluks  had 
dene  in  Esypt,  and  who,  from  their 
predatory  habits,  were  the  terror 
of  all  the  countries  between  the  se- 
cond cataract  and  Sennaar,  now  op- 
posed Ismael's  proeress;  but  thev  were, 
after  several  conflicts,  compelled  to 
yield  their  large  territory  to  the  con- 
queror, who,  contrary  to  the  usual 
Turkish  practice,  protected  their  wo- 
men and  children  from  ill  usage. 
Their  chiefs  afterwards  demanded 
and  obtained  pardon ;  and  some  of 
them  followed  Ismael  to  Sennaar, 
and  proved  most  useful  auxiliaries. 
The  conquests  of  the  Sheygeia 
country  disclosed,  for  the  first  time, 
to  the  eyes  of  strangers,  the  temple 
and  pyramids  of  Mount  Barkal  and 
Napata,  the  finest  monuments  of 
Upper  Nubia.  From  thence  Ismael 
proceeded  to  Berber,  the  country  of 
which  submitted  to  liim ;  and  while 
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there,  he  received  the  suhmission  of 
some  of  the  Mamluks  beys  who  had 
fled  to  Shendy,  to  whom  he  gave  assur- 
ance of  living  in  peace  in  Egypt  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  Nimir,  melek 
of  Shendy,  also  came  in  person  .to 
kiss  the  hand  of  the  conqueror,  who 
arrived  in  Shendy  itself,  the  capital 
of  Atbara,  the  ancient  itle  of  Meroe, 
so  called  because  it  is  inclosed  by  the 
Nile  and  other  rivers.  A  succession 
of  Arab  meleks  or  kings  had  ruled 
over  Atbara  for  nearly  two  centuries 
and  a  half;  and  in  a  valley,  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  Shendy,  Ismael 
saw  the  ruins  of  £1  Me9aourat, 
which  consist  of  several  temples  of 
small  dimensions,  connected  by  gal- 
leries and  terraces,  with  a  number  of 
small  chambers,  the  whole  surrounded 
by  a  double  inclosure,  and  believed 
to  have  been  the  Hieropolis,  or  sar 
cred  college  of  the  priests  of  Meroe. 
The  melek  of  Halfoy,  south  of  Shen- 
dy, whose  territory  is  the  boundary 
of  Nubia,  soon  after  submitted  to 
Ismael ;  and  he  then  proceeded  into 
the  kingdom  of  Scnnaar,  subjugating 
the  country  as  he  went,  and  staying 
not  until  he  had  reached  as  far  as  ten 
degrees  north  beyond  the  capital  of 
Sennaar  itself,  it  was  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1823  that,  sated  with  con- 
quest, Ismael  thought  of  returning  to 
figypt;  and  he  had  reached  Shendy 
again  on  his  way  home,  when  he  had 
the  imprudence  to  retire  with  a  few 
attendants  to  some  distance  from  his 
camp,  to  enjoy,  it  is  said,  a  nocturnal 
banquet  MelekNimir,who  was  watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  of  revenge, 
set  fire  to  the  hut  where  the  pacha 
feasted,  and  to  the  shmbs  and  dourra 
which  surrounded  it ;  and  the  young 
conaueror  thus  perished  in  the  flames, 
at  the  early  age  of  23.  His  muti- 
lated remains  were  found  by  the  sol- 
diers, and  brought  back  to  Cairo  ; 
his  immediate  attendants  were  mas- 
sacred, and  amongst  them  the  Greek 
physician  of  the  army,  who  was  first 
tortured  by  having  all  his  teeth  ex- 
tracted. Excessive  was  the  grief  of 
Mehemet  All  when  he  heard  of  tlie 
catastrophe.      Notwithstanding  the 


countries  that  had  been  brought  un- 
der his  sway,  he  regarded  the  Nubian 
expedition  as  that  which  Moscow  had 
been  to  Napoleon,  and  refiised  all 
comfort  (  and  much  of  his  subse- 
quent waywardness  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  result  of  the  shock 
which  the  death  of  his  son  Ismael 
occasioned  him.  The  revolt  of  tlie 
Greeks  next  occupied  the  troops  of 
Mehemet,  under  Ibrahim,  1821,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  his  master 
the  Sultan ;  for  the  Egyptian  forces, 
now  trained  by  and  dre^ed  like  Eu- 
ropeans, were  already  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  other  Turkish  ar- 
mies, to  make  it  evident  that  AH  was 
aiming  at  independence.  The  great- 
est excesses  were  committed  by  the 
soldiers  under  Ibrahim  in  the  Morea ; 
and  indeed  the  miseries  they  inflicted 
were  the  chief  cause  of  that  sympathy 
which  induced  both  England  and 
France  to  combine  with  Russia  at 
Navarino,  1827,  and  wrest  the  Turk- 
ish yoke  from  the  necks  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  Egyptian  fleet  suffered  griev- 
ously on  that  occasion  ;  and  Ibrahim 
landed  from  another  part  of  Greece, 
four  hours  after  the  battle,  only  to 
see  the  shores  yet  smoking  with  the 
remains  of  his  vessels,  and  covered 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  his  seamen. 
Cries  of  anger  and  indignation  arose 
at  this  sight  in  the  Egyptian  ranks, 
and  reprisals  were  spoken  of  against 
the  Christians ;  but  this  was  but  gas- 
conade— and  Ibrahim,  smothering  his 
grief,  busied  himself  in  saving  the 
mere  shadow  of  his  fine  naval  arma- 
ment. In  1833,  Mehemet  disputed 
with  and  dispossessed  the  paclia  of 
Syria  of  his  province,  and  added  it 
*  for  ever*  to  Egypt ;  and  when  the 
Sultan  commanded  him,  on  pain  of 
removal  from  his  pachalik,  to  relin- 
quish his  usurped  authority,  Ibraliim 
advanced  at  the  head  of  a  command- 
ing force  into  the  heart  of  Turkey, 
and  in  a  battle  at  Konieh,  took  the 
ffrand  vizir  prisoner.  Had  not  Ibra- 
him waited  for  further  instructions 
from  Egypt  at  Konieh,  Mehemet 
would  probably  have  been  now  sit- 
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ting  on  the  Ottoman  throne  at  Con* 
stantinople  (jee  Revolt  of  Egypt) ; 
but  a  treaty  at  Kutaich  united  the 
pachaliks  of  Syria  and  Egypt  under 
All,  with  the  hereditary  possession 
of  the  latter  to  Ibrahim  after  his 
fethei^s  death.  This  arrangement, 
however,  scarcely  satisfied  the  am- 
bitious Mehemet ;  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  seizing  the  sacred  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Mraina,  with  a  view  of 
subjecting  all  Arabia  to  his  power, 
1839,  when  the  death  of  sultan  Mah- 
mud  induced  the  European  sove- 
reigns to  interfere,  and  protect  Tur- 
key from  further  aggression. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  Mehemet 
has  done  much  for  Egypt.  During 
the  long  period  of  his  rule,  pestilen- 
tial marshes  have  been  drained  off, 
the  bed  of  the  large  river  repaired 
from  Ramanhiez  to  Alexandria,  and 
olive,  cotton,  and  mulberry  trees, 
planted  in  all  directions.  The  pacha 
has  founded  schools,  and  raised  hospi- 
tals, timber-yards,  and  arsenals ;  in 
short,  he  has  executedin  less  time,with 
less  means  and  resources,  and  in  spite 
of  the  embarrassments  of  a  precarious 
sitiution,  more  than  Peter  the  Great 
had  even  commenced  during  his  long 
reign.  But  there  must  always  be  a 
limit  to  the  benefits  of  Moslem  rule ; 
under  which  no  country  can  reach 
a  perfection  higher  than  (s  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  despotic 
chieftain's  selfish  and  narrow  views. 
Of  the  court  of  this  singular  despot, 
some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  recital  of  a  recent  visiter. 
'  All  the  splendour  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  is  realized  in  the  court  of 
Egypt  The  guard  of  Nubian  eu- 
nuchs (with  their  glossy  black  coun- 
tenances) clothed  in  scarlet  and  gold, 
waving  their  Damascus  sabres,  and 
gently  bounding  on  their  snow-white 
steeds,  is  perlwps  the  most  pictu- 
resque corps  in  tne  world.  The  nu- 
merous harem,  the  crowds  of  civil, 
military,  and  naval  officers,  all  splen- 
didly attired ;  the  vast  number  of 
pages,  pipe-bearers,  and  other  in- 
ferior but  richlv-attired  attendants; 
the  splendid  military  music,  for  which 


Mehemet  has  an  absolute  passion ; 
the  beautiful  Arabian  horses,  and 
high-bred  dromedaries  —  altogether 
form  a  blending  of  splendour  and 
luxury,  which  easily  recals  tlie  golden 
days  of  Bagdad,  and  its  romantic 
kaliph.  This  court  is  never  seen  to 
greater  advantage  tlian  in  the  de- 
licious summer-palace,  in  the  gardens 
of  Shubra,  near  Cairo.  During  the 
festival  of  the  Bairam,  the  pacha 
generally  holds  his  state  in  this  en- 
chanted spot ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  forget 
that  strange  and  brilliant  scene. 
Emerging  from  fragrant  bowers 
of  orange-trees,  you  suddenly  per- 
ceive before  you  tall  and  glittering 
brass  gates,  rising  from  a  noble  range 
of  marble  steps.  These  you  ascend, 
and  entering,  find  yourself  in  a  large 
quadrangular  colonnade  of  white 
marble.  The  colonnade  surrounds  a 
small  lake,  studded  by  three  or  four 
gaudy  barques^  fastened  to  the  land 
by  silken  cords;  and  it  everywhere 
terminates  towaurds  the  water  bv  a 
very  noble  balustrade,  also  of  wnite 
marble,  the  top  of  which  is  covered 
with  sculptures  of  various  kinds  of 
fish  in  hign  relief.  At  each  angle  of 
the  colonnade,  the  balustrade  gives 
way  to  a  flight  of  steps,  which  is 
guarded  by  crocodiles  of  immense 
size,  admirably  sculptured  in  white 
marble.  On  the  outer  side,  the  colon- 
nade opens  into  a  number  of  very 
brilliant  banqueting-rooms,  which 
you  enter  by  withdrawing  curtains  of 
scarlet  cloth ;  a  colour  vividly  con- 
trasting with  the  white  shining  mar- 
ble of  which  the  whole  kiosk  is 
formed.  It  is  a  favourite  diversion 
of  the  pacha  to  row  some  favourite 
Circassians  upon  the  lake,  and  to 
oveiset  his  precious  freight  in  the 
midst.  As  his  highness  piques  him- 
self upon  wearing  a  caflan  of  calico, 
and  a  juba  or  exterior  robe  of  coarse 
cloth,  a  ducking  has  not  for  him  the 
same  terrors  it  would  offer  to  a  less 
eccentric  Osmanlee.  The  feir  Cir- 
cassians, shrieking,  with  their  stream- 
ing hair  and  dripping  finery,  the  Nu- 
bian eunuchs  rushing  to  their  aid, 
plunging  into  the  water  from  the 
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balustrade,  or  dashing  down  the  mar- 
ble steps^all  this  forms  an  agree- 
able relaxation  to  Mehemet,  after  the 
labours  of  the  divan.'  Mehemet  AH 
has  done  much  towards  regulating 
the  coin  of  North  Africa ;. but  he  lias 
great  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
When  he  took  Cordofan  from  Dar- 
fur,  he  found  the  people  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  money,  they  having  simply 
bartered  their  com  with  Darfur  for 
other  commodities.  He  therefore 
introduced  the  Erjrptian  coins ;  but 
on  account  of  the  low  rate  at  which 
every  article  of  life  was  sold,  he  was 
obliged  to  invent  a  lower  medium  of 
circulation,  and,  as  iron  ore  was 
abundant,  coined  iron  money,  forty 
pieces  amounting  to  about  three- 
pence sterling.  In  some  African 
cities,  tiie  value  of  coin  ever 
varies,  and  is  proclaimed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  chief;  and  it  displays 
the  barbaric  state  of  society,  when  we 
hear  that  a  chieftain's  y^aj/  will  com- 
pletely change  the  currency*s  worth  I 
This  excites  much  stir  ;  and  the  bulls 
and  bears,  as  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange,  take  every  advantage  of 
the  fluctuation.  While  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Egypt,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria are  commonly  blind  of  one 
eye,  and  deprived  of  the  index-finger 
of  the  right  hand  ;  both  >8elf-inflicted 
mutilations,  to  avoid  the  frequent 
conscriptions  of  the  pacha«  The 
Mamluks,  it  should  idso  be  observed, 
never  could  rear  any  issue  in  Egypt, 
and  seldom  indeed  had  any  born ; 
and  the  curse  named  by  Ezekiel 
would  seem  yet  to  be  upon  the 
country,— 'It  shall  be  the  basest  of 
the  kingdoms ;  neither  shall  it  exalt 
itself  any  more  above  the  nations  T 

As  respecU  the  result  of  Mehemet 
Ali's  government,  we  have  above  ob- 
served, that  the  selBsh  views  of  every 
Mohammedan  ruler,  which  presup- 
poses the  enslaving  of  the  subject, 
must  limit  within  small  bounds  the 
good  his  government  can  effect,  pre- 
venting as  it  does  all  great  and  gene- 
ral ameliorations.  All  Moslims  know 
how  to  conquer  countries,  but  none 


how  to  civilize  them  and  benefit 
tliem  when  conquered.  Mdiemet 
has  done  as  much  for  his  country, 
as  any  hitherto  powerful  Moslem  so- 
vereign has  been  known  to  do  ;  but 
among  his  barbarian  acts  and  ten- 
dencies, we  must,  as  historians,  ex- 
press our  horror  at  his  wholesale 
spoliation  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  a 
work  he  yet  daily  labours  to  promote. 
'  We  will  now  proceed,'  says  Mr. 
Gliddon,  *to  trace  tlie  devastations 
that,  since  1800,  have  swept  ofiT  mm, 
— monumental  relics  tliat  had  sur- 
vived the  Persians,  the  Christians, 
the  Saracens,  and  the  Turks, — to  dis- 
appear under  tlie  civilizing  rule  of 
the  present  governor.  To  do  so  ef- 
fectually, the  reader  is  invited  to  ac- 
company the  writer  on  an  excursion 
down  the  Nile.  Our  starting  point 
shall  be  Asswan  (Syene),  at  the  first 
cataract.  Before  embarking  at  this 
place,  we  seek  in  vain  for  tlie  remains 
of  that  temple,  which,  up  to  1822, 
liad  been  in  partial  preservation ;  but 
our  researches  have  scarcely  enabled 
us  to  discover  its  site ;  and  we  find 
that  numberless  sculptured  fragments, 
which  existed  formerly  in  cjuays  or 
substructures,  liave  greatly  diminisli- 
ed.  We  cross  over  to  Elephantine, 
and  there  ascertain  the  absence,  ex- 
cepting in  a  few  detached  blocks,  of  a 
temple  of  Amunoph  III.;  one  of 
Alexander,  son  ot  Alexander  the 
Great ;  one  Christian  ruin ;  a  por- 
tion of  another  temple ;  the  chambers 
of  the  celebrated  Nilometer,  of  the 
staircase  (consisting  in  1800,  of  sixty- 
six  steps)  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige 
remains.  We  inquire  how  and  when 
they  disappeared,  and  learn  that  the 
whole  were  destroyed  by  his  higli- 
ness*s  orders,  to  build  a  palace  for 
Mohammed  Bey,  between  the  years 
1822  and  1825,  as  well  as  to  con- 
struct a  military  village.  We  walk 
through  these  modem  constructions, 
and  find  that,  having  done  their  part, 
they  also  are  now  in  ruins.  We 
embark  for  Edfoo,  where  stood  two 
temples  of  the  Ptolemaic  epoch  in  a 
state  of  great  preservation,  though 
partially  buried  in  accumulatioDs  of 
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nibbish  and  sun-burnt  bricks.  The 
larger  temple  has  suffered  chiefly 
from  the  iconoclasts ;  but  of  the 
other,  the  Typhonium  or  Mammisi, 
all  the  superstructures,  and  some  of 
the  lower  portions,  have  been  quar- 
ried, to  collect  into  scattered  heaps 
the  materials  for  a  manufactory  which 
was  never  built ^a  counter  order  for 
its  non-erection  having  been  issued 
by  the  pacha,  after  the  devastation  of 
die  venerable  ruins,  which  had  thus 
become  wanton  and  needless.  Full 
of  enthusiastic  expectations,  we  de- 
scend towards  Eilethyas  (El  Kab), 
after  seeking  in  vain,  among  the  ruins 
of  Hieraconpolis  (El-Kom-el-Ah- 
mar),  for  the  revered  name  of  tlie 
first  Osortasen.  We  ask  a  fellah, 
*  Where  are  the  st6nes  ? — he  points  to 
Esne,  and  exclaims,  '  Rakh  I'  (gone). 
Having  crossed  the  river  to  the  east- 
ern bank,  our  feelings  are  rudely 
shocked,  our  hopes  cruelly  disap- 
pointed, when,  on  landing  at  El- Kab, 
mstead  of  three  temples — two  at  the 
brick  enclosure  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  one  a  beautiful  peripteral  tem- 
ple, to  the  northward — we  find  a 
stonv  waste !  The  names  of  Achoris, 
of  Tbotmes  IV.,  Moeris,  and  a  prae- 
nomen  of  Thotmes  V.,  with  the  title 
'Sotepanre*  (approved  of  the  sun), 
still  discernible  on  some  fragments, 
only  increase  the  poignancy  of  our 
regret  These  three  temples  of  *  So- 
wan*  were  overturned  by  the  pacha's 
order,  to  build  some  useless  factories 
and  a  quay  at  Esne ;  but  as  his 
agents  had  a  superabundance  of  ma- 
terials, after  needlessly  destroying 
these  interesting  remains,  they  have 
draeged  the  stones  towards  the  river, 
aodleft  them  in  heaps!  The  facto- 
ries at  Esne  are  now  shut  up ;  the 
quay  a  mjserable  instance  of  Turco- 
Egyptian  constnictiveness.  At  Esne, 
that  magnificent  portico,  commenced 
by  the  Ptolemies,  and  adorned  by 
the  Roman  emperors  with  most  of 
their  names,  from  Tiberius  to  the  in- 
famous Caracalla,  is  now  a  store- 
room for  government  materiel:  till 
lately  it  was  a  depot  for  cotton  bales. 
But  still  it  exists,  which  is  not  the 


case  with  the  little  temple  at  Contra- 
Laton,  which  was  destroyed  in  1828, 
for  the  quay  at  Esne ;  to  furnish 
stones  for  which,  that  interesting 
temple  at  Ed-Dayr,  to  the  north  of 
Esne,  has  shared  the  same  unhappy, 
irretrievable  fate.  Ermend  (Her- 
monthis)  is  approached  with  fearful 
apprehension.  The  Mammisi  of 
Csesarion  is  untouched  by  the  crow- 
bar ;  it  is  useful  as  a  stable ;  the  re- 
servoir is  also  untouched,  because,  in 
the  inundations,  it  answers  as  a  tank, 
and,  as  it  contains  no  sculptures,  the 
nazirs  and  mamoors  have  no  motive 
for  d^troying  it ;  their  greatest  gra- 
tification beine  derived  from  playing 
the  part  of  '  the  dog  in  the  manger,* 
and  in  baulking  the  expectant  curio- 
sity of  European  travellers.  At  Her- 
monthis,  up  to  1836,  stood  a  large 
Christian  church  of  the  lower  em- 
pire. A  hole,  surrounded  by  stones, 
carefully  broken  intQ  little  nieces,  is 
all  that  marks  its  site  ;  while  to  the 
left,  a  deep  and  extensive  excavation 
reveals  to  the  eye  that  another  temple 
once  there  stood— built  by  Hadrian 
out  of  the  ruins  of  a  preceding  temple 
of  Thotmes-Moeris !  Yes— in  the 
course  of  destroying  tlie  church,  the 
workmen  were  led  to  uncover  some 
blocks,  that  just  appeared  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil ;  and  the  founda^ 
tions  of  another  extensive,  and  hi- 
therto unknown  temple  were  un- 
covered! The  ground  around,  for 
an  extent  of  nearly  two  acres,  is 
spread  with  mounds  of  stones.  But 
Thebes  is  near  us.  We  land  on  the 
Gooma  side,  and  proceed  to  the 
tomb  of  '  Petammonoph*  at  the  '  As- 
sasseef;'  the  painted  cnambers  at  the 
entrance  of  which,  within  ten  years 
back,  afforded  shade  and  objects  of 
study  to  the  hieroglyphist,  but  are 
now  blown  into  atoms,  leaving  it 
scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  their 
arrangement.  This  destruction  had 
been  at  divers  times  commenced  prior 
to  1880,  and  the  subsequent  final  de- 
molition ;  but  the  vigorous  remon- 
strances of  European  travellers  had 
temporarily  diverted  the  destructive- 
of  the  nazirs.     But,  when  the 
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factories  at  Karnac  were  building, 
this  tomb  afforded  a  temptation  too 
potent  to  be  resisted.  It  was  mined 
for  &me.  Its  sculptures  were  the 
unique  cause  of  its  destruction ;  be* 
cause,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
nazir  commenced,  an  European  (the 
only  one  then  at  Thebes),  in  his 
efforts  to  save  it,  pointed  out  innu- 
merable dilapidated  and  unsculptured 
tombs  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the 
stone  of  which  afforded  lime  as  good 
as  the  Assasseef  I  Crossing  the  river, 
our  ardent  imaginatibns  are  con* 
founded  by  the  sublimity  of  Karnac ; 
but  words  cannot  express  our  indig- 
nation at  the  demolition  which  has 
here  taken  place  since  1836.  Its  ex- 
tent is  so  enormous,  that  one  might 
infer,  from  the  magnitude  of  its  ef- 
fects, that  tlie  genius  of  Azrael  him- 
self had  revelled  in  the  brain  of  the 
Tvphonic  roamoor,  who,  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  had  carried  into  execu- 
tion the  orders  of  his  master.  If  the 
conceptions  of  the  successive  archi- 
tects who  erected  these  now  disap- 
pearing edifices  were  mighty,  not  less 
vast  were  those  which  guided  the 
hand  of  the  destroying  angel  of  a  ma- 
moor  in  their  demolition.  The  re- 
sult of  his  operations,  from  1686  to 
the  winter  of  1840,  are  as  follows. 
Commencing  with  the  great  propylon 
of  the  hypostyle  hall  of  Karnac,  the 
workmen,  wnose  unrequited  exer- 
tions were  refreshed  by  the  never- 
failing  stimulus  of  the  corbach,  were 
proceeding  with  rapidity,  when  ap- 
peared a  remonstrating  European, 
through  whose  manly  and  strenuous 
exertions  that  great  propylon  was 
saved,  tliough  he  was  treated  with 
insolence.  The  mamoor  then  di- 
rected his  energies  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  all  the  sub  and  superstruc- 
tures of  the  little  temples.  While 
the  officers  of  the  paclia's  government 
were  breaking  every  thing  into  rub- 
ble, no  European  could  obtain  a 
single  stone,  excepting  througli  the 
customary  mode  of  bribery;  and  per- 
mission to  saw  off  the  sculptured 
face  of  a  block,  which  the  sledge- 
hammer was  about  to  shatter  into 


minute  fragments,  or  to  cany  away 
the  names  of  those  extraordinary 
kings,  whose  remote  epochs  are  a 
history  and  a  stumbling  block  to 
chronologbts,  was  attainable  only  at 
the  tariff  of  nine  piastres,  nearly  2f . 
per  cartouche.  The  destruction  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  having  reached  the  gi- 
fmtic  propyleia,  on  the  Avenue  of 
phinxes,  gunpowder  was  adopted 
with  great  effect.  The  destroyers  car- 
ried off  scattered  materials  from  the 
entire  range  round  Luxor  and  Kar- 
nac; and  they  in  different  degrees 
mutilated  other  propyleia,  and  por- 
tions of  the  great  temple  itself.' 
Passing  over  Mr.  Gliddon's  narrative 
of  the  destructioziperpetrated at  El- 
Quoos,  Dendera,  Essyoot,  and  other 
places,  we  arrive  at  his  account  of 
what  has  been  led  undone  at  the 
pyramids.  '  We  baye  reached  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  the  greatest 
of  ancient  monuments  in  the  uniyerse; 
and  we  find  that,  under  the  enlig^iten- 
ed  nile  of  Mehemet  Ali,  they  owe 
their  existence  solely  to  an- accident 
— that  building  materials  are  for  the 
present  procurable  at  less  expense 
than  would  be  furnished  by  their  an- 
nihilation I  We  have'  witnessed, 
during  the  last  forty  years,  the  oyer- 
throw  of  temples,  propyleia,  palaces, 
and  edifices,  of  every  age,  sixe,  and 
designation,  from  Cairo  to  the 
*  Tower  of  Syene,*— the  destruction 
of  sculptures,  legends,  inscriptions, 
paintings,  of'  every  epoch  and  of 
every  species,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  Nilotic  valley,  on  both 
shores,  from  Lower  Egypt  to  the  first 
cataract;  and,  in  the  immensity  of 
desecration  and  loss,  especially  after 
what  we  have  heard  about  Mehemet 
Ali  and  civilisation — words  that  are 
so  freauently  blended,  that,'  to'  our 
ears,  ttiey  have  become  synonymous 
—we  can  scarcely  believe  our  senses.' 
Our  enthusiastic  author  sums  up  the 
dismal  catalogue  of  disasters  by  the 
following  observation :  '  Prior  to  the 
year  1820,  the  pacha  of  Egypt  was 
too  much  engrossed  in  consolidating 
his  newly-acquired  dominion  over 
that  country-— too  much  involved  in 
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wars  with  Arabia— in  quelling  dis- 
sensions amongst  his  turbulent  Al- 
banian soldiery — as  ^ell  as  too  much 
occupied  in  maturing  the  schemes 
which,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  attained 
their  full  development — to  attend  to 
the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  for  or 
against  them.  There  was  no  object 
to  be  gained  by  the  demolition  of  an- 
cient monuments ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  desire  to  create  in  Europe  an  im- 
pression in  his  favour,  was  a  direct 
inducement  for  their  preservation. 
In  consequence,  it  will  be  found  tliat 
until  1820,  Uttle  injury  had  been  done 
to  the  ruins,  further  than  that  which 
was  being  effected  by  European  an- 
tiquity-collectors, or  their  agents, 
throughout  Egypt  It  will  likewise 
be  found  that  the  destruction  of  an- 
cient monuments,  through  the  direct 
instrumentality  of  the  Egyptian  go- 
vernment, increased  in  extent  in  pro- 
portion as  *la  civilisation'  became 
familiar ;  and  that,  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  pacha  saw  that  Rurope  looked 
upon  him  with  favour,  and  hoped  for 
improvements  under  his  rule,  the 
more  indifferent  he  became  to  pre- 
serve that  reputation  by  his  acts  in 
Egypt.  It  was  from  the  year  1836 
to  1839  that  destruction  obtained  its 
full  sway  over  Egyptian  ruins — pre- 
cisely during  those  years  when  the 
peace,  secured  at  Kutaich,  seemed  to 
have  assured  to  the  pacha  that  position, 
which  his  restless  ambition  prompted 
him  to  peril,  by  declaring  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  England  and  France, 
in  1838,  his  firm  intention  of  violating 
that  treaty,  and  of  asserting  his  inde- 
pendence. Precisely  at  the  time 
that  the  press  in  Europe  was  loudest 
in  his  favour,  did  he  order  the  irre- 

S arable  demolition  of  further  ruins, 
foreover,  during  these  events,  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  in  person,  was  four  times 
in  Upper  Egypt — once  when  he  visits 
ed  Ghenne ;  again  when  he  ascended 
to  Esne;  once  on  his  journey,  in 
1838,  to  Fazogloo,  and  again  in  1839, 
passing  down  on  his  return.  His 
orders  were  of  the  most  severe  and 
peremptory  nature,  leaving  his  too 


willing  mamoors  no  discretionary 
powers,  evien  had  they  been  desirous 
of  averting  the  mischief.'  The  con- 
sequence of  these  orders  has  been 
that  series  of  demolitions  which 
every  one  must  lament,  because  irre- 
trievable. Our  only  hope  now  is, 
that  Mr.  Gliddon's  well-timed  pam- 
phlet may  be  the  means  of  averting 
the  destruction  of  the  objects  which 
remain  ;  and  we  should  with  un<* 
feigned  joy  see  a  strong  representa- 
tion from  Great  Britain  to  the  pacha 
on  the  subject.  He  has  shown  a 
courtesy  little  expected  from  him,  in 
the  matter  of  allowing  an  English 
overland  transit  to  India  through  his 
territories ;  and  he  may  still  see  it  his 
interest  (for  self-interest  ever  guides 
the  actions  of  Moslims)  to  please  us 
by  relinquishing  the  barbarous  ten- 
dency of  his  nation  to  senseless  ico» 
noclasm. 

Foundation  of  the  Kingdoh  ov 
Herat,  1831. — It  has  been  shown  at 
page  1 33,  that  when  Mahmud  fled 
from  his  throne  of  Kaubul,  1816,  he 
carried  the  crown  jewels  and  his  trea- 
sures to  his  fortress  of  Herat  (distant 
800  miles  from  our  Indian  frontier), 
the  capital  of  that  portion  of  Kho- 
rasan,  of  which  he  had  been  governor 
during  his  father  Timur^s  life.  Upon 
acknowledging  himself  a  tributary  of 
Persia,  1821,  he  was  permitted  by 
that  power  to  hold  independent  sway 
over  his  old  district ;  or  rather  he  was 
promised  protection,  should  his  Kau- 
bul successor  try  to  expel  him.  Thus 
was  the  modern  Persia  seen  divided 
into  three  states,  Persia  Proper, 
Kaubul,  and  Herat;  and  Mahmud 
kept  peaceable  possession  of  his  shorn 
estate  until  his  decease  in  1829.  His 
son  Kamran  succeeded,  and,  by  the 
skilful  arrangement  of  his  wusseer 
(vizir),  Yar  Mahomed,  was  acknow- 
ledged sovereign  amir  of  Herat,  18^1, 
by  his  former  liege-lord.  Shah  Futteh 
of  Persia ;  but  upon  the  death  of  the 
latter,  1834,  the  designs  of  the  new 
Persian  shall,  Mohammed  Mirza,  who 
aimed  at  recovering  both  Kaubul  and 
Herat  to  his  crown,  compelled  him  to 
throw  himself  wholly  under  British 
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protection.  Mohammed, however,  got 
ready  his  forces  for  the  march  upon 
Herat ;  and  in  the  intoxication  of  the 
moment,  he  declared  that  its  capture 
shoidd  be  only  the  preliminary  to  a 
career  of  conquests,  that  should  rival 
the  achievements  of  Nadir,  and  cari^ 
the  Persian  arms  once  more  in  tri- 
umph to  Delhi!  With  an  army 
officered  by  Russians,  he  arrived  be- 
fore Kamran's  capital,  1838  ;  but  he 
had  not  long  invested  the  place, 
when  an  Anglo-Indian  force  arrived 
to  oppose  him.  He  was  compelled 
t9  raise  the  siege,  and  withdraw  his 
troops,  as  they  came,  from  fortifica- 
tions which  tuid  been  raised  at  the 
expense  of  the  Indian  government ; 
and  after  many  bickerings,  a  treaty 
was  at  length  entered  into,  1841,  be- 
tween Herat  and  Persia,  Yar  Ma- 
homed therein  acting  as  chief  nego- 
tiator, by  which  Herat  was  for  ever 
acknowledged  a  free  state. 

BaiTisH  India,  under  Kino  Wil- 
liam I  V.—In  July,  1827,  lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck  was  sworn  in  at  the 
East  India  House,  London,  as  the 
successor  of  lord  Amherst  in  the 
governor-generalship.  His  election 
was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  Mr. 
Cannme,  then  premier,  but  who  died 
before  lord  William  s  departure  for 
Hindustan.  His  lordship  was  un- 
derstood to  go  out  with  the  inten- 
tion of  introducing  a  liberal  and  an 
economical  system,  both  which  were 
now  considered  respectively  neces- 
sary in  Indian  politics  and  politico- 
economics.  He  arrived  at  Calcutta, 
July  *2d,  1828,  and  soon  after  set 
out  on  a  tour  to  the  upper  provinces, 
both  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
their  affairs,  and  to  cement  the  rela- 
tions of  amity  with  the  neighbouring 
independent  princes.  He  staid  some 
time  on  a  visit  to  Scindia*s  family  at 
Gwalior,  and  also  at  Ajmere ;  where 
the  Rajpoot  chiefs  were  invited  either 
to  come  to,  him  or  to  send  ambassa- 
dors. Extensive  military  reductions 
were  made  by  his  lordship  on  his  re- 
turn to  Calcutta,  particularly  in  the 
field  allowance  called  batia^  which  ex- 
cited  a  great   deal    of    discontent 


among  the  officers  in  the  Company's 
service,  many  of  whom  were  of  good 
fimiily,  and  faiad  gone  out  in  the  hope 
of  livmg  in  splendour,  and  ultimately 
acquiring  fortunes.  As  respects  the 
surrounding  governments,  no  general 
conflict  took  place  during  lonl  Wil- 
liam's adminbtration  ;  but  some  par- 
tial disturbances  agitated  the  nider 
borders  of  our  Indian  possessions. 

In  1832  and  1833,  considerable  an- 
noyance was  sustained  from  a  tribe 
called  Chooars,  inhabiting  the  jungly 
tracts  on  the  eastern  limits  of  Bengal. 
An  extensive  contraband  trade  in 
salt,  favoured  by  this  situation,  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  acting  in 
large  bodies,  which  they  soon  im- 
proved into  an  extensive  and  orga- 
nized system  of  plunder.  Indivi- 
duals of  high  distinction  were  sus- 
pected as  being  connected  with  the 
Chooars'  proceedings ;  but  their  os- 
tensible leader  was  Gnnga-Narain, 
chiefof  asmall  village  in  a  hill-pass, 
and  it  was  long  before  his  usual  force 
of  400  men  could  be  utterly  broken. 
Though  repeatedly  defeatecl,  the  pil- 
lagers still  lurked  under  the  thick 
cover  of  the  entangled  forests ;  but 
at  length  their  numerous  forts  were 
taken  and  destroyed,  Gunga-Narain 
himself  was  slain,  and  the  Chooars 
never  again  mustered  in  any  formi- 
dable numbers.  The  hill-country 
behind  tlie  Circars  became,  about 
the  same  period,  the  scene  of  some 
serious  disturbances ;  bands  of  rob- 
bers having  assembled  in  those  rug- 
ged tracts,  and  plundered  the  lower 
districts.  The  villains  at  length  on 
ganized  themselves  into  two  bodies, 
called  *  fitturydars,'  and  received  se- 
cret support  from  some  great  Zemin- 
dary  families;  but  the  Britbh  suc- 
ceeded after  a  while,  though  not 
without  considerable  loss,  in  taking 
their  chief  fort,  executing  several  of 
their  leaders,  and  dispersing  their 
main  body,  afler  hunting  them  for 
months  from  place  to  place. 

In  1834  arose  a  more  serious  dis- 
turbance in  the  west.  The  old  Coorg 
rajah  had  been  an  attached  ally  of 
the  English,  and  had  given  tliem  ma- 
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terial  aid  in  the  conquest  of  the  My- 
sur ;  hut  the  throne  was  now  occu- 
pied by  his  son,  a  violent  and  tyran- 
nical youtli,  who  had  exercised  such 
great  cruelties  in  his  own  family, 
that  his  sister  and  her  husband 
fled  to  the  British  for  protection. 
The  rajah  demanded,  in  the  most 
peremptory  manner,  that  they  should 
be  given  up  by  the  Madras  govern- 
ment ;  and,  on  this  being  refused,  he 
wrote  some  insulting  letters  to  the 
officials  of  the  presidency,  and  to  the 
governor-general  himselL  Moreover, 
when  a  servant  of  the  Company  had 
been  sent  to  treat  with  him,  he  put 
him  in  prison,  refused  to  release  him, 
and  made  it  appear  that  he  should, 
ridiculous  as  was  the  threat,  consi- 
dering his  triflins  power,  commence 
a  war  with  the  English.  A  procla- 
mation, issued  at  C^cutta,  in  April, 
1834,  oy  lord  William  Bentinck,  an- 
nounced thereupon  his  deposition ; 
and  a  British  force  of  6000  men,  under 
brigadier  Lindsay,  entered  the  Coorg 
country  on  the  day  of  the  declaration. 
The  troops  were  harassed  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  mountainous  and 
jungled  road  to. the  capital,  which 
were  much  increased  by  large  trees 
cut  down  and  laid  across  it ;  so  that 
they  could  scarcely  accomplish  five 
miles  of  the  way  in  fourteen  hours. 
The  enemy,  however,  did  not  venture 
to  make  a  stand,  and  all  the  stockades 
were  found  deserted;  so  that  the 
capital,  Mudakerry,  was  entered  with- 
out opposition  by  the  main  body,  on 
the  6th  of  April.  The  three  other 
detachments  of  the  forces  which  liad, 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  been  directed 
to  enter  so  difficult  a  country  b^ 
other  routes,  met  with  more  opposi- 
tion. Colonel  Foulis,  from  the  west, 
after  the  loss  of  twelve  killed,  and 
thirty^ix  wounded,  got  through  the 
Hugul  Ghaut  to  Hugul ;  colonel 
Waugh,  from  the  north,  in  storming 
the  fort  of  Buck,  lost  forty-eight  kill- 
ed, including  three  officers,  and  had 
liB  of  his  men  wounded ;  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Jackson,  advancing 
from  Mangalore  upon  a  position 
called  Bullary  Pett,  lost  thirty  killed, 
▼oj..  III.  2 


and  had  thirty-six  wounded,  through 
the  compulsory  retreat  of  his  slender 
force  from  a  well-manned  stockade, 
the  enemy  firing  unseen  from  some 
miles'  length  of  bushes  upon  the  fly- 
ing party.  It  is  clear  that  these 
were  uncalled-for  sacrifices ;  since, 
on  April  11,  the  rajah  entered  Mu- 
dakerry in  pomp,  accompanied  by 
2000  unarmed  followers,  and  fifty 
palanquins  containing  his  female 
establishment,  and,  in  the  hope  of 
being  reinstated  on  certain  condi- 
tions, surrendered  himself  to  briga- 
dier Lindsay.  But  the  Britisli  liad 
already  formed  their  determination ; 
his  territory  was  added  to  their 
dominions;  and  the  rajah  received 
merely  an  allowance  to  support  a 
suitable  household,  and  was  removed, 
under  surveillance,  to  Bangalore. 

The  interior  movements  of  Gwa- 
lior,  the  most  powerful  of  the  indor 
pendent  states  now  remaining,  were 
next  regarded  by  tlie  governor-gene- 
ral with  much  anxiety.  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindik  having  died,  had  left  the  re- 
gency in  the  hands  of  his  widow,  the 
Baiza  Bye;  and  that  personage,  to 
insure  a  male  succession  to  the  mus- 
nud  (throne),  as  none  had  been  left 
by  her  consort,  adopted  a  youth  by 
the  title  and  names  of  the  Maharajah 
Jhundlid  Rao.  Jhundhu,  on  coming 
of  age,  ungratefully  aspired  to  su- 

{)reme  dominion  during  the  Bye's 
ife;  and  when  lord  William  Ben- 
tinck visited  Gwalior,  he  had  the 
assurance  to  solicit  his  aid  in  ascend- 
ing the  musnud.  This  the  govemoiv 
general  at  once  refused,  reminding 
him  of  his  obligations  to  the  Bye ; 
but,  in  July,  1833,  Jhundhu,  on  being 
beaten  in  an  attempt  to  wrest  the 
reins  from  the  hands  of  his  benefac- 
tress, contrived  to  render  the  British 
favourable  to  his  interests,  the  Bye 
was  deposed  and  sent  into  retirement 
with  an  annual  allowance  of  rupees, 
and  the  musnud  became  his  own, — 
the  Company,  on  the  then  principle 
of  non-interference,  and  of  acknow- 
ledging the  sovereign  de  faclo,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  granting  him  its 
protection.    Another  affiiir  soon  after 
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occupied  the  Anglo-Indian  ffoveni- 
ment  Maun  Sing,  rajah  of  Joud- 
pore,  who  had  been  restored  to  power 
by  the  govemor-^neral,  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  Bubsidiary  and  dependant 
ruler,  absented  himself  from  the  con- 
gress of  Rajpoot  princes  at  Ajmere, 
1882,  held  to  meet  lord  William 
Ben  tinck,  according  to  custom.  He  bad 
moreover  neglect^  for  two  years  to 
pay  his  tribute,  and  had  given  shelter 
to  various  freebooting  bands,  encou- 
raging them  in  their  plans  of  pillage. 
In  October,  1834,  therefore,  10,000 
men  were  ordered  to  assemble  at 
Mtisserabad,  thence  to  march  upon 
Joudpore ;  on  which,  after  sending 
a  deputation  of  thirty  persons,  with 
numerous  attendants,  to  the  go- 
vemol^general,  Maun  Sine  paid  down 
his  tribute,  and  finally  yielded  an  un- 
qualified submission  to  the  British. 
The  force  intended  for  the  Joudfiore 
expedition  was  now  employed  against 
the  Shekhawuttees,  a  rude  tribe  of 
the  almost  desert  district  west  of 
Rajpootana,  who  had  long  been  ac- 
customed to  ravage  the  states  in 
their  neighbourhood,  when  they  were 
under  native  urinces.  But  now  they 
had  become  the  company's  territory, 
lord  William  resolved  to  put  down 
the  marauders ;  which  he  did  by  de- 
stroying all  their  fastnesses,  and  by 
keeping  the  district  of  Sambhur,  as 
a  security  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  Ine  afikirs  of  the  Rajpoot 
state  of  Jejrpore  next  occupied  the 
general  attention.  The  rajah,  a 
Sioughtless  and  voluptuous  youth, 
had  left  the  whole  management  of 
the  government  to  bis  minister,  Jo- 
taram  (originally  a  banker,  a  man  of 
ability,  but  bearing  the  unprincipled 
character  too  common  among  Indian 
statesmen) ;  and  the  rajah  having 
suddenly  died,  and  an  inspection  of 
his  body  being  refused  to  tne  public, 
it  was  believed  that  the  minister, 
findine  the  raiah  about  to  deprive 
him  of  office,  had  secretly  muroered 
him.  As  the  rajah  had  left  an  in- 
fant, the  British  resolved  to  interfere, 
and  settle  a  regency  in  the  child's 
behalf;  and  they  accordingly  obtain- 


ed the  removal  of  Jotatam,  and  ap- 
pointed approved  natives  to  the  go- 
vernment, under  English  superin- 
tendence. Soon,  however,  a  jealousy 
was  entertained,  because  the  pnblte 
affairs  were  controlled  by  the  '  Fe- 
ringees;'  and  the  discontent  broke 
forth  fiitally  in  the  following  man- 
ner. On  June  4,  1685,  major  Alves, 
the  English  resident,  with  Mr.  Blake^ 
comet  Macnaghten,  and  lieutenant 
Ludlow,  had  an  interview  with  the 
Mye-eaheb,  or  dowager -pfincess; 
and,  after  takins  leave,  aa  major 
Alves  was  mounting  his  elephant,  a 
man  rushed  from  the  crowd,  navinga 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  in- 
flicted three  wounds  upon  him,  one 
in  the  forehead.  The  major  being 
assisted  instantly  by  a  surgeon,  and 
his  wounds  being  dressed,  Mr.  Blake, 
on  finding  the  assassin  had  be«i 
seized,  undertook  to  conduct  the  of- 
fender to  the  place  of  confinement; 
but  as  he  proceeded  thither,  the  ciy 
was  raised,  *  The  Feringees  have  shed 
blood  in  the  palace  I'  his  elephant 
was  surrounded  and  maimed,  and  he 
found  the  ci^  gate  shut,  to  prevent 
his  egress.  Turning  back,  upon  find- 
ing this,  he  sought  shelter  in  a  men- 
dur,  or  temple,  which  was  then  fast- 
ened by  the  keepers  on  the  inside ; 
but  the  mob  soon  forced  the  doois, 
burst  in  upon  the  defenceless  officer, 
and  murdered  him.  Macnaghten,  by 
galloping  in  another  direction,  though 
assailed  by  stones  and  other  missiles, 
reached  the  residency  in  safety.  The 
Jeypore  government  disowned  all 
connexion  with  the  outrage,  diou^ 
^ve  individuals,  whose  guilt  was 
clearly  proved,  were  condemned  and 
executed.  Suspicion  soon  after  fell 
upon  Jotaram  ;  and,  after  long  pre- 
paration, he  and  several  grandees 
were  brought  to  trial  by  a  native 
jury,  and  found  guilty  of  instigating 
the  revolt.  They  were  all  sentenced 
to  death ;  but  firiUsh  lenity  com- 
muted the  punishment  to  exile  and 
imprisonment.  •  It  was  in  March, 
1895,  that  Mr.  Fraser,  commissioner 
and  agent  of  the  Company  at  Delhi, 
was  assassinated.    As  tliat  gentle- 
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man  was  riding  out  late  one  evening, 
a  man  rode  up  as  if  to  speak  to  him, 
rapidly  discharged  three  balls  into 
his  body,  and  galloped  off.  After 
some  time,  through  the  evidence  of 
an  accomplice,  the  crime  was  brought 
home,  not  only  to  Kurreem,  tlie  ais 
tual  murderer,  but  to  a  native  chief- 
tain, the  Nawab  of  Ferozepore,  by 
whom  he  had  been  employed  to  do 
the  deed.  Both  were  condemned, 
and  underwent  the  extreme  sentence 
of  the  law.  The  execution  of  Kur- 
reem  was  attended  by  a  vast  con- 
course of  natives,  who,  though  kept 
in  awe  by  an  armed  force,  displayed  a 
decided  sympathy  in  his  favour.  The 
rajah  was  executed  without  the  gates 
— whidi  were  kept  shut;  and  thus 
any  large  attendance  of  the  people 
was  prevented. 

The  StUtee  was  a  practice  held  so 
sacred,  and  was  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the 
Hindus,  that  it  had  ever  been  consi- 
dered hazardous  to  prevent  it.  The 
marquis  Wellesley  had,  in  his  time, 
boldly  prohibited  by  ordinance,  the 
sacrince  by  parents  of  their  infant 
offspring  in  the  Ganses  ;  but  he  had 
not  ventured  to  meddle  with  the  Sut^ 
tee.  The  Company,  however,  incom- 

Eliance  with  the  evangelical  party  at 
ome,  at  length  authorized  lord  Wil- 
liam fientinck  to  issue  an  order  for 
its  discontiniuince ;  and  the  result 
has  been,  as  was  foreseen  by  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  temper  of 
the  Hindus,  the  stricter  adherence 
to  the  rite.  A  society,  called  the 
Dharina  Subha,  was  instantly  formed 
by  individuals  at  Calcutta,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  ancient  usages 
of  the  Hindu  faith,  and  especially  of 
the  Suttee,  which  (says  the  society) 
has  been  continued  millions  of  years, 
under  the  successive  eras  of  the  sa^ 
tya,  treta,  dwapar,  and  caliyugs.  The 
members  of  the  society  have  organized 
themselves  on  the  model  of  the  reli- 
gious institutions  in  England,  with  a 
president,  secretary,  sul»cription-pa- 
pers,  and  corresponding  branches  ; 
and  having  called  upon  every  holy 


Hindu  to  contribute  to  the  pious 
work,  they  have  raised  considerable 
sums  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
society,  while  they  have  renounced 
all  social  intercourse  with  those  few 
of  their  countrymen  who  follow  an 
opposite  course,  and  who  are  styled 
the  Brama  Subha. 

Declining  health  compelled  lord 
William  Bentinck  to  solicit  a  return 
home;  and,  accordingly,  in  March, 
1635,  he  embarked  for  England.  His 
departure  was  the  theme  of  general 
regret;  for  his  administration  had 
been  marked  by  economy,  a  pacific 
spirit,  and  a  conduct  of  great  mildness 
and  indulgence  towanU  the  natives. 
His  system  was  considered  by  a  party 
among  the  militar}*,  as  having  been 
carried  somewhat  too  f&T ;  but  it  was 
in  strict  conformity  with  his  instruc- 
tions, and  was  undoubtedly  prompted 
by  the  best  motives.  His  efforts  to 
improve  internal  intercourse,  by  the 
establishment  of  steam-vessels  be- 
tween the  different  Indian  ports,  and 
by  the  formation  of  extensive  lines 
of  road  through  the  interior,  com- 
manded universal  applause.  He  fo 
voured  also  the  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion and  knowledge  among  the  Hin 
dus;  who  are  a  remarkably  docile 
and  teachable  class,  sensible  of  kind- 
ness, and  most  strictly  attentive  to 
all  religious  observances,  whether  of 
dress,  food,  or  general  conduct.  A 
Hindu  would  not  only  not  dare,  he 
would  not  even  with,  to  dress  out  of 
his  grade,  or  to  go  from  the  custom 
of  his  fathers  by  wearing  the  more 
becoming  cap,  or  turban,  or  vest,  of 
even  another  trade— supposing  him 
a  mere  artisan — for  every  art  has  its 
peculiar  costume.  The  benevolent 
views  of  lord  William  were  constantly 
seconded  by  the  exertions  of  his 
amiable  and  elegant  lady,  who  was 
regarded  as  a  queen  in  the  East, 
and  whose  drawing-rooms  had  always 
been  attended  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner.  A  statue  of  his  lordship 
was  erected  by  subscription  in  his 
honour,  at  Calcutta,  in  1836. 
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.  Richard  Collet  Wellesley 
(1760—1842),  eldest  son  of  Garrett, 
earl  of  Mornington,  was  born  in 
Dublin,  and  educated  at  Eton,  and 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  displaying  an 
unusual  -taste  for  classical  pursuits. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  1784,  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  Irish  house  of 
peers,  as  earl  of  Mornington  ;  and  he 
voted  with  the  ministerial  minority, 
(during  the  lieutenancy  of  the  duke 
of  Buckini^ham,  1789,)  in  opposing 
the  address  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  resent 
during  the  mental  indisposition  of  his 
parent.  The  king,  on  his  recovery, 
testified  his  sense  of  the  earPs  feel- 
ing, by  making  him  a  privy-councillor, 
and  investing  him  with  the  order  of 
St.  Patrick  ;  and  this  induced  lord 
Mornington  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the 
English  commons,  where  he  sat  first 
for  Beeralston,  and  then  for  New 
Windsor.  He  was  soon  after  made 
a  commissioner  for  Indian  affairs,  and 
in  1797,  as  baron  Wellesley  in  the 
English  peerage,  was  sent  out  to  suc- 
ceed the  marquis  Cornwallis  as  gover- 
nor-general at  Calcutta.  His  brother, 
colonel  Wellesley,  (subsequently  tlie 
illustrious  duke  of  Wellington,)  had 
arrived  in  India  with  his  regiment 
precisely  a  year  before.  The  affairs 
of  the  colony,  notwithstanding  the 
recent  successes,  and  the  skilful  ar^ 
rangements  of  the  proceeding  gover- 
nor-general, had  again  begun  to  ex- 
hibit symptoms  of  rising  commotion. 
The  spirit  of  Tippii  Sultaun,  sove- 
reign of  the  Mysur,  rankled  under 
his  losses  ;  and  emissaries  from  the 
French  government  encouraged  him 
in  his  secret  machinations  for  the 
recovery  of  the  district  of  Coimba- 
tore,  and  the  hill  fortresses  which  he 
had  been  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  expedition  of  Buonaparte  to 
Egypt,  with  whatever  ultimate  design 
it  may  have  been  formed,  had  the  e^ 
feet  of  enlarging  the  views,  and  of 
strengthening  the  determination  of 
this  Indian  cnieflain  to  shake  off,  if 
possible,  the  British  yoke.    He  sent 


official  agents  to  the  French  general 
in  £g>'pt,  and  to  the  Mauritius,  then 
belonging  to  the  republic  of  France, 
with  offers  to  raise  any  number  of 
forces,  and  with  requests  that  mil- 
tary  men  might  be  sent  to  instruct 
aod  command  them.  Lord  Morn- 
ington was  early  apprehensive  of 
these  proceedings,  and  warned  tlie 
prince  of  the  Mysur  tliat  his  de- 
struction would  assuredly  be  the  con- 
sequence of  his  connexion  with  the 
French.  Tippu  replied  in  a  strain  of 
hypocritical  courtesy,  which  increased 
the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the 
govemor^general ;  and  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  an  extensive  lea^rue  had 
been  formed  among  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Mahometan  princes,  and  that  a 
treaty  offensive  and  defensive  had  ac- 
tually been  entered  into  with  the 
French  Directory.  The  governor-gene- 
ral perceived  that  no  measure  short  of 
the  complete  subjugation  of  so  artful 
and  inveterate  an  enemy,  would  avail 
towards  maintaining  the  prepondei> 
ance  of  the  British  power  in  India  ; 
and  he,  therefore,  resolved  to  direct 
all  the  energies  of  his  administration 
against  the  capital  of  the  Mysur  ter- 
ritory. Unfortunately,  the  Nizam, 
and  the  other  native  allies  of  the 
Company,  had  been  afforded  little  as- 
sistance in  recovering  their  strength 
during  the  peace  effected  by  the  mai^ 
quis  Cornwallis ;  and  in  fact,  no  sys- 
tem had  at  tliat  time  been  acted  upon 
for  rendering  the  native  forces  per- 
manent, and  available  upon  urgent 
occasions.  Even  the  European 
troops  had  been  greatly  neglected. 
Bv  extraordinary  exertions,  however, 
which  were  well  seconded  by  the 
governors  of  Bombay  and  Madras, 
lord  Mornington  raised  a  considerable 
army,  and  intrusted  the  chief  com- 
mand of  it  to  lieutenant-general 
Harris ;  the  reserve  of  which,  con- 
sisting of  the  whole  of  the  Nizam's 
forces  and  several  European  regi- 
ments, was  given  to  his  lordship's 
brother,  colonel  Wellesley.  The 
frontiers  of  the  Mysur  country  were 
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passed  by  (he  British  and  their  allies 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1799;  and  on 
the  28th  of  the  same  month  occurred 
the  only  important  effort  made  in  the 
field  b^  Tippu  for  the  defence  of  his 
dominions.     It  has  been  alleged  that 
his  own  acknowledged  military  ta- 
lents, of   which  he  had  given   the 
best  proofs  in  the  former  war,  were 
on    this    occasion    checked   by  the 
French  officers  who  surrounded  him, 
and  who  were  totally  unconyersant 
with  the  character  of  Indian  warfare. 
The  battle  was  fought  at  the  ibrt  of 
Mallayelly ;  where  the  enemy,  afler 
some  desperate    displays  of  native 
courage,  were  driven  from  height  to 
liei<;ht  with  immense  loss.      Tippu 
having  hereupon  retreated  to  his  ca* 
pital,  Seringapatam,  the  allied  forces 
besieged  him  therein.    By  the  5th  of 
April,  the    eAerior    intrenchments 
being  successively  carried,  the  artil- 
lery was  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
battering  in    breach    on  the  28th. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May, 
the  breach,  nearly  an  hundred  yards 
wide,  was  crowded  with  assailants; 
and  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  con- 
flicts ever  known  ensued.   Tippu,  on 
this  occasion,  behaved  with  that  per- 
sonal intrepidity  which  was  his  prin- 
cipal characteristic;  and  he  fell  by 
three  wounds  from  musket-balls,  two 
in  his  right  side,  and  one  through  his 
temples.       Lord     Mornington    felt 
deeply  the    important  position    in 
which  the  conquest    of  the   Mysur 
district,  by  the  death  of  its  sovereign, 
had  placed  him.     He  was  not  at  first 
disinclined,  on  account  of  the  strong 
interests  that  had  grown   up  under 
the  usurpation  of  Hyder  Ali  and  his 
son,   Tippik  9aheb,  to  let  the  throne 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Mos- 
lem family;  but  he  finally  and  justly 
determined  upon  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  Hindu  race  of  sovereigns, 
the  representative  of  whom  was  a 
child  of  five  years  old.     A  partition 
of   the    territory    was    accordingly 
made  ;  and  the  capital,  with  the  dis- 
tricts on  the  coast,  including  the  port 
of  Mangalore,  was  assigned  to  the 
East  India  Company.    The  Nizam 


was  compensated  for  his  expenses, 
by  an  addition  to  his  dominions ;  and 
the  remainder  was  granted  to 
the  infant  rajah,  with  the  nominal 
sovereignty  over  the  whole.  Having 
thus  fixed  the  British  power  in  India 
upon  a  more  secure  basis,  and  receiv- 
ed as  a  reward  for  his  services  from 
the  British  court  the  title  of  mar- 
quis, the  governor-general  turned  his 
attention  to  the  personal  and  com- 
mercial interests,  which  agitated  the 
traders  and  general  inhabitants  of 
the  extensive  dominions,  whereof 
he  was  the  temporary  head.  So  early 
as  1798,  he  had  listened  favourably 
to  the  representations  of  certain 
merchants,  who  were  desirous  of 
participating  in  the  benefits  of  the 
commerce  with  India ;  but  the  Com* 
pany  was  deaf  to  his  liberal  sugges- 
tions on  the  subject,  and  from  that 
moment  almost  regarded  him  as  an 
enemy.  In  1798  his  lordship  had 
also  made  a  progress  through  the 
northern  provinces  of  India,  visiting 
the  nawabs,  and  other  princely  poten- 
tates, in  all  the  splendour  of  Asiatic 
magnificence.  At  Benares  he  was 
presented  with  an  address  from  the 
European  residents,  deeply  expressive 
of  their  sense  of  his  valuable  exer- 
tions, which,  in  the  space  of  three 
years,  had  at  once  extended  and  con- 
solidated the  British  empire  in  India. 
At  Delhi,  he  visited  the  grandsons  of 
the  unfortunate  Shah  Alem  (see  vol. 
ii.  626),  the  last  of  the  imperial  sove- 
reigns of  India  ;  and,  having  in  the 
course  of  his  viceregal  progress  heard 
and  redressed  the  complaints  of  in- 
dividuals, conciliated  the  dissensions 
of  native  powers,  and  created  friends 
and  allies,  he  received  the  submission 
of  the  provinces  recently  ceded  to  the 
Company,  and  conferred  the  govern- 
ment of  them  upon  bis  brother,  the 
honourable  Henry  Wellesley,  subse- 
(^uently  lord  Cowley.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Mahratta  powers  were  form- 
ing a  new  confederacy ;  and  the  re- 
storation of  Pondicherri  to  tlie  French 
at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  opened  to 
them  a  channel  of  communication 
with   the   nation  most  desirous  of 
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giving  efficacy  to  their  designs.  At 
the  head  of  this  alliance  was  Dowlut 
Rao  Scindia,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  person  of  the  blind  and 
aged  Mongiil,  Shah  Alem ;  and  in 
the  name  of  his  royal  prisoner,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Buonaparte, 
offering  to  deliver  to  France  an  ex- 
tensive territory  in  India.  M.  Per- 
ron, a  French  officer  of  considerable 
talent,  had  long  been  in  the  pay  of 
the  Mahratta  chieftain ;  and  he  had 
not  onlv  organized  the  native  troops, 
but  ha5  a  very  large  body  of  Euro- 
pean soldiers  under  his  command. 
The  governor^neral  was  not  with- 
out intelligence  of  these  designs, 
and  was  prepared  to  repress  them. 
Colonel,  now  major-general,  Welles- 
ley,  whose  military  reputation  in  In- 
dian warfare  had  obtained  him  the 
confidence  of  the  allies,  was  speedily 
in  the  field  ;  and  the  glorious  battle 
of  Assaye  struck  at  the  heart  of  the 
Mahratta  power.  General  Lake  led 
a  portion  of  the  British  forces  to  the 
northern  provinces,  where  he  com- 
pletely defeated  the  French  troops 
under  Perron,  and  liberated  the  aged 
Mongul  from  his  captivity  ;  while  the 
victory  of  Lassawarree,  gained  No- 
vember I,  1803,  terminated  a  war, 
remarkable  as  well  for  the  intelli- 
gence with  which  it  was  directed,  as 
for  the  intrepidity  and  order  with 
which  its  movements  on  the  part  of 
the  victors  were  executed.  The 
noble  marquis  had  been  long  desirous 
of  resigning  his  government,  and  of 
returning  to  England  ;  but  his 
services  at  that  period  were  so  im- 
portant in  India,  that  even  a  change 
in  the  administration  at  home  was 
not  followed  by  his  recal.  The  wis- 
dom and  firmness  of  his  measures  had 
been  attended  by  the  most  beneficial 
results.  By  his  financial  plans,  the 
revenue  of  the  Company  had,  with 
advantage  both  to  the  commerce  and 
to  the  inhabitants,  been  raised  from 
seven  millions  to  upwards  of  fifteen 
annually;  and  the  paper-currency, 
which,  when  he  landed  in  India,  was 
at  fifteen  per  cent,  discount,  had  risen 
nearly  to  par.    We  have  already  ob- 


served, that,  in  consequence  of  the 
wars  in  which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  engage,  the  frontiers  of  British 
India  had  been  both  extended  and 
strengthened ;  and  we  may  add  that 
the  political  relations  of  the  Com- 
pany with  the  native  princes  were, 
by  the  wisdom  of  his  negotiations, 
defined  and  consolidated,  with  a 
clearness  and  stability  of  which  tliey 
were  not  previously  thought  to  be 
susceptible.  In  1805  the  marquis 
resigned  his  high  post  (to  which  the 
marqOis  Cornwallis  was  again  ap- 
pointed) ;  but  he  had  no  sooner 
reached  England,  than  Mr.  PauII,  a 
member  of  the  commons,  laboured 
to  impeach  him  for  tyrannous  con- 
duct towards  the  nawab  of  Oude, 
and  for  other  enormities.  The  charge, 
however,  agreeably  terminated  in  a 
vote  in  his  lordship's  favour.  The 
marquis,  in  his  subsequent  senatorial 
conduct,  sided  for  the  most  part  with 
the  whigs;  tliough  in  1809  he  ac^ 
cepted  the  appointment  of  ambassa- 
dor extraorainary  to  Spain,  where 
his  brother,  then  sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  had  again  preceded  him.  His 
inability  to  get  Cuesta,  the  Spanish 
allied  general,  displaced  (on  the 
ground  that  he  was  jealous  of  the 
British,  and  had  intercepted  supplies 
intended  for  their  army),  induced 
him  to  return  to  England ;  and  on 
the  resignation  of  the  foreign  secre- 
taryship by  Mr.  Canning,  (who  had 
been  wounded  in  a  duel  with  his 
colleague,  lord  Castlereagh,)  he  was 
appointed  his  successor,  under  the 
premier,  Mr.  Perceval,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  He  resigned  the 
post,  1812,  in  consequence  of  a  dif- 
ference with  the  cabinet  on  tlie  catho- 
lic claims'  question ;  but  he  was,  on 
the  assassination  of  the  premier,  <»lled 
on  to  form  an  administration  himself. 
The  noble  marquis's  attempt  to  unite 
whigs  and  tories  in  a  cabinet  failing, 
lord  Liverpool  had  the  task  of  form- 
ing a  ministry  ;  and  the  marquis 
thereupon  confined  himself  in  par- 
liament principally  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula.  He  repeat- 
edly odled  the  attention  of  the  peers 
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to  the  siftuatioo  of  his  gallant  bro- 
ther ;  who,  for  want  of  effective  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
government  and  its  officers,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  his  being  perpetu- 
ally disappointed  of  the  reioforce- 
meots  he  was  taught  to  expect  from 
tliis  country,  might  be  said  rather 
to  be  struggling  to  maintain  a  glo- 
rious existence  by  a  series  of  sur- 
prising victories,  than  to  possess  the 
means  of  accomplishing  the  object  at 
which  he  aimed,  and  to  which  the 
attention  of  those  who  best  under- 
stood the  interests  of  this  country 
were  particularly  directed — ^the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  from  the  Pe- 
ninsula. His  lordship  described  the 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  ^vemment 
as  feeble,  irregular,  and  ill-directed, 
while,  in  fiur  stronger  terms,  he  de- 
picted the  system  adopted  b^  the 
British  ministers  as  'timid  without 
prudence,  and  narrow  without  eco- 
nomy ;  profuse  without  the  fruits  of 
expenditure,  and  slow  without  the 
benefits  of  caution.'  He,  however, 
failed  m  forcing  lord  Liverpool  upon 
'an  inquiry*  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  last  campaign  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  In  1822,  when  lonl  Sid- 
mouth  had  resigned  office,  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was  accepted 
by  the  marquis,  much  to  the  alarm 
of  the  protestant  interest  in  that 
country.  On  the  other  side,  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  catholics  were  pro* 
portionably  raised ;  and  the  arrival 
of  his  excellency,  instead  of  beine  an 
appeal  to  the  conOdence  and  har- 
mony of  both  parties,  was  converted 
into  a  signal  for  the  display  of  the 
most  bitter  animosity.  It  was  also 
soon  perceived  by  the  protestants, 
that  however  favourable  the  lord- 
lieutenant  mieht  be  to  the  claims  of 
the  catholics,  he  was  far  from  being 
supported  by  the  administration  at 
Westminster.  Hence  the  irritation 
of  the  catholics  was  increased  by  dis- 
appointment; and  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Munster,  as  weU  as  vast  dis- 
tricts in  other  parts  of  the  island, 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion.    To  manifest  the  endeavours 


of  the  marquis  to  promote  unity,  he 
discountenanced  the  use  of  those 
toasts  and  songs  with  which  the  anti- 
catholics  were  accustomed  to  insult 
their  opponents;  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  sir  A.  B.  King,  lord 
mayor  of  Dublin,  he  prevented  the 
decoration  of  the  statue  of  William 
III.,  in  College-green,  on  the  4th  of 
November,  the  anniversary  of  tliat 
kingfs  arrival  to  supplant  his  son-in- 
law.  The  corporation  of  Dublin, 
offended  at  this  innovation,  passed  a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  lord-mayor, 
and  did  not  refrain  from  allusions  to 
the  lord-lieutenant.  This  was  fol- 
lowed bv  a  public  personal  insult  to 
the  noble  marquis  on  his  visit  to  the 
theatre.  The  judicial  proceedings 
consequent  on  this  affair  convinced 
his  lordship  at  once  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  would  obstruct  him  in  the 
conciliatory  system  which  he  was  pre- 
pared to  adopt;  and  the  Orange 
party  obtaining  a  triumph  by  the 
jury  being  unable  to  agree  upon  a 
vettiict  against  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  outrage  on  his  lordship,  the 
marquis  was  not  sorry  to  be  recalled 
to  England,  1828.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  illustrious  brother, 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  the  marauis 
held  no  post ;  but  when  William  IV. 
succeed^,  he  was  induced  to  resume 
the  government  of  Ireland,  1830. 
His  conciliatory  plans  were  re- 
attempted,  and  with  somewhat  better 
success;  but  in  1834,  on  the  fall  of 
lord  Grey's  ministry,  he  was  once 
more  recalled,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  holding  the  lord  chamber- 
lain's office  one  year,  appeared  in 
public  no  more.  In  1B37,  the  mar- 
quis's pecuniary  embarrassments  be- 
ing made  known  to  the  East  India 
Companv,  that  body,  with  a  liberality 
and  gratitude  that  reflect  the  highest 
honour  upon  them,  directed  that  the 
sum  of  20,000/.  should  be  appropri- 
ated to  his  use  and  benefit.  This 
generosity  placed  him,  thougli  not  in 
affluence,  at  least  in  independ- 
ence to  the  day  of  his  decease  ;  but 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
naihn  at   large  should   have   fore- 
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Stalled  the  generosity  of  the  Com- 
pany. A  nobleman  who  had  dis- 
played in  India,  in  so  talented  a 
manner,  and  with  such  enlarged  views, 
his  wish  to  benefit  his  country,  and 
who  was  above  all  the  brother  of 
their  greatest  general,  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  need  any  such 
subordinate  assistance.  The  marquis 
died,  aged  82, 1842.  and  was  interred 
at  Eton,  by  the  side  (at  his  own  re- 
quest) of  his  ancient  friend,  the  pro- 
vost Goodall.  The  marquis  retained 
to  his  last  day  his  love  of  classical 
lore  ;  and  many  of  his  Latin  jjoems, 
written  late  in  life,  are  deserving  of 
the  highest  commendation. 

John  Jeffreys  Pratt  (1759— 
1840),  eldest  son  of  Charles,  first 
earl  Camden,  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
of  which  university  he  was  elected 
chancellor,  1884.  Among  other  ap- 
pointments, he  held  the  very  lucra^ 
tive  one  of  teller  of  the  exchequer, 
the  proceeds  of  which  (24,000/.  per 
year)  he  munificently  paid  back 
yearly  into  the  treasury,  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  (amounting  in  tlie  end  to 
366,116/.),  in  the  vain  expectation  of 
seeing  other  highly-paid,  though 
otherwise  wealthy,  state  officers  fol- 
low his  example.  This  venerable 
and  truly  patriotic  peer  died,  aged 
81,  1840 ;  and  his  own  rental  was 
then  but  8000/.  per  annum. 

Thomas  Burobss  (n^^^l^^O), 
was  youngest  son  of  a  grocer  of 
Odiham,  Hants,  and  was  bom  in 
tliat  village.  Being  a  boy  of  studi- 
ous habits,  his  father^s  pride  was  to 
see  him  in  the  church ;  and  in  the 
hope  of  that  event,  he  obtained  him 
a  place  on  the  foundation  at  Win- 
chester school,  where  he  liad  War- 
ton  for  a  master,  and  Addington 
(eventually  lord  Sidmouth)  for  a 
schoolfellow.  Soon  after  being  en- 
tered at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Ox- 
ford, upon  a  Winchester  schomrehip, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  devo- 
tion to  Greek  literature;  and  at 
twenty-two  he  edited  an  edition  of 
Burton's  <  Pantalogia,'  then  took  or^ 
ders,  and  became  tutor  of  his  college. 


liaving  Mr.  Abbott,  afterwards  lord 
Tenterden,  for  one  of  his  pupils.  In 
1785  he  was  appointed  examining 
chaplain  to  Barnngton,  bishop  of  Sa- 
lisbury, simply  through  the  prelate's 
hearing  of  the  quiet  habits,  as  well 
as  the  classical  attainments,  of  Mr. 
Burgess ;  and  soon  after  the  transla- 
tion of  his  patron  to  the  see  of  Dur- 
ham, he  received  from  him  one  of 
the  golden  prebends  of  that  cathe- 
dral. In  1802,  his  old  adioolfellow, 
lord  Sidmouth,  wrote  to  him,  stating 
that  'thouffh  they  had  been  sepa- 
rated for  tnirty  years,  he  had  not 
been  a  stranger  to  the  exc^ence  of 
his  private  character,  nor  to  his  ex- 
ertions for  the  interests  of  religion 
and  learning ;  and  that  he  had  there- 
fore named  him -to  the  king,  to  suc- 
ceed lord  Murray  in  the  see  of  St. 
DavidV  As  bishop  of  that  diocese, 
he  has  established  his  name  by  found- 
ing the  college  of  Lampeter,  1822, 
for  the  better  and  inexpensive  edu- 
cation of  Welsh  candidates  for  ordi- 
nation :  he  also  originated  the  royal 
society  of  literature.  Being,  on 
the  death  of  bishop  Fisher,  1825, 
translated  to  Salisbury,  he  laboured 
strenuously  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  clergy  of  his  new  diocese. 
This  talentra  and  venerable  prelate 
died  of  an  apoplectic  seizure  (the 
first  attack  ot  which  was  during  a 
confirmation  at  Warminster,  on  which 
occasion  be  sank  down  insensible  at 
the  altar),  in  his  85th  year,  1840. 
Bishop  Burgesses  rise  should  serve  as 
an  assurance  to  the  youth  of  our 
schoob  and  universities,  that  scarcely 
any  thing  is  impossible,  so  &r  as  re- 
gards professional  success,  to  the  two 
united  means  of  steady  industry  and 
an  uniform  regird  to  respectability 
of  character.  The  prelate  was  born 
of  an  humble  &milv,  and  with  no- 
thing but  the  virtually  rich  and  en- 
viable dower  of  pious  parents.  Witli 
sound  religious  principles,  and  little 
money,  he  began  the  world;  and 
alone  by  uniform  diligence  and  pro- 
priety of  conduct  did  he  become  the 
architect  of  his  fortune.  In  the  brisk 
and  active  competition  of  the  present 
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age,  no  one  can  expect  to  attain  that 
degree  of  knowledge  which  com- 
mands success,  witliout  a  course  of 
early,  long,  and  continuous  applica- 
tion ;  and  even  the  highest  degree  of 
knowledge  may  be  rendered  useless, 
unless  accompanied  with  that  charac- 
ter of  prudence,  and  propriety  of 
moral  qualities,  and  of  gentlemanly 
honour,  without  which  no  public 
man  can  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  calling  even  men  of  the  highest 
talents  into  tlie  public  service.  John, 
an  elder  brother  of  the  bishop,  be- 
came a  successful  oilman  in  London, 
and  the  inventor  of  a  celebrated  fish- 
sauce,  which  is  likely  to  remain  long 
a  memento  of  his  good  taste. 

John  Sho&b  (1 751 — 1834),  son  of 
a  gentleman  residing  at  Melton,  Suf- 
folk, went  to  Bengal  as  a  cadet  in  the 
East  India  Company's  civil  service, 
1769,  and  was  first  stationed  at 
Moorshedabad,  as  an  assistant  under 
the  council  of  revenue.  His  profi- 
ciency in  Persian  obtained  him  the 
post  of  translator  of  that  language  to 
the  council ;  and  in  1774  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  a  seat  in  the  revenue  board 
at  Calcutta.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  latter^  consequent  on  the  new 
charter  to  the  company,  1781,  Mr. 
Shore  was  made  a  member  of  the 
general  committee  of  revenue ;  and 
he  instantly  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  the  governor-general, 
Warren  Hastings,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  England,  1785.  While  in 
Kn^and,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Cornisli,  a  surgeon  at  Teign- 
mouth;  and  returning  in  1786  to 
India,  he  received  the  appointment 
of  member  of  the  supreme  council, 
under  the  newgovemor-eeneral,  lord 
Cornwallis.  To  Mr.  Shore's  influ- 
ence in  this  important  office,  b  main- 
ly attributed  the  adoption  of  that 
great  measure  concemmg  a  new  set- 
tlement of  landed  property  in  Ben- 
gal, 1789,  which  constituted  the  ze^ 
fmndarSf  who  had  hitherto  been  sim- 
ply the  revenue-agents  or  tax-gather- 
ers of  the  government,  the  hereditary 
proprietors  of  the  estates  which  they 
Uurmed ;  while  the  ryois^  or  peasan- 


try, who  had  till  now  a  right  of  occu- 
pation so  long  as  they  paid  their  as- 
sessments, were  declared  the  tenants 
of  the  zemindars,  and  made  removable 
at  the  will  of  their  landlords.  In 
1792  Mr.  Shore  was  made  a  baronet 
by  king  George  III. ;  and  he  then 
occupied  himself  in  reforming  the  ju- 
dicial system  of  the  Bengal  presi- 
dency. On  the  retirement  of  lord 
Cornwallis,  in  August  1793,  sir  John 
Shore  succeeded  as  governor-general ; 
and  he  held  tliat  hish  dignity  (see 
page  244)  until  the  close  of  the  year 
1797.  His  system  of  policy,  influ- 
enced greatly  by  his  religious  opi- 
nions, which  leaned  to  the  tenets  of 
the  methodists,  was  so  wholly  pacific, 
tliat  the  native  states,  which  had  all 
along  required  the  most  vigorous  de^ 
monstration  of  a  warlike  defiance  on 
the  part  of  the  British,  to  keep  them 
in  decent  subjection,  were  at  length 
seen  bristling  up  on  all  sides;  and 
nothing  now  was  talked  of  but  conspi- 
racies for  a  general  rising,  in  order  to 
expel  the  English  enslavers  of  Moslim 
and  Hindu  from  the  soil  of  Hindustan. 
Sir  John,  therefore,  resigned  in  1797, 
and  was  succeeded  as  governor-gene- 
ral by  the  earl  of  Mornington,  1798 ; 
and,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was 
created  an  Irish  peer,  by  the  title  of 
baron  Teignmouth.  His  lordship 
had  succeeded,  on  the  decease  of  sir 
William  Jones,  1794,  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Asiatic  society,  and  was 
now  superseded  therein  by  sir  Ro- 
bert Chambers.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Bible  Society  in  England,  in 
opposition  to  the  Society  for  promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  1804,  lord 
Teignmouth  was  chosen  its  presi- 
dent 'y  and  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  mainly  connected  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  evangelical  portion  of 
his  countrymen.  He  was,  in  1807, 
made  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  affairs  of  India,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  a  privy-councillor ;  and  he  died, 
aged  83,  1834.  His  lordship  pub- 
lished the  works  of  sir  William  Jones, 
in  13  vok.  8vo,  with  his  life  written 
by  himself. 
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Rowland  Hill  (1772— 1848),  son 
of  sir  John  Hill  of  Hawkestone,  Sa- 
lop, bart.y  was  born  in  Shropshire, 
and  early  entered  the  army.  He 
rose  speedily  to  command,  and  emi- 
nently distinguished  himself  during 
the  reninsular  war,  (at  the  battles  of 
Roleia  and  Vimiera,  Coruona,  Tala^ 
▼era,  Almaraz,  Vittoria,  Orthes,  and 
Toulouse);  for  which  he  was,  in 
1814,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Almaraz,  where  his  valour  had  been 
especially  conspicuous^  created  a  peer 
by  the  prince  regent,  with  the  title 
of  baron  Hill  of  Almaraz,  and  of 
Hawkestone,  county  of  Salop.  He 
again  distinguished  himself  at  the 
decisive  contest  of  Waterloo,  1815, 
and  was,  in  the  following  year,  re- 
created a  baron,  by  the  style  of  baron 
Hill  of  Almaraz  and  of  Hardwicke, 
Salop,  with  remainder  to  his  nephews. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Ply« 
mouth,  1825,  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  army,  which  lat- 
ter post  he  resigned  in  1842,  in  con- 
sequence of  declining  health.  His 
lordship  died  a  bachelor,  aged  71, 
1848.  Lord  Hill  was  a  most  worthy 
character  in  private  life,  and  strongly 
tinged,  it  is  said,  with  the  notions  of 
the  evangelical  portion  of  the  church ; 
a  bias  we  should  scarcely  expect  to 
find  in  a  general-in-chief. 

DuoALD  Stewart  (son  of  Mat- 
thew Stewart,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine 
celebrated  for  his  ph^ical  attain- 
ments), was  bom  at  Edinburgh  1758, 
and  educated  at  the  high  school  there. 
He  early  displayed  a  love  for  meta- 
ph^ical  research  ;  but  his  attention 
being  turned  compulsorily  for  a 
time  to  phjrsics,  in  order  to  aid  his 
father  as  a  teacher,  he  became  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  mathematical 
knowledge  to  assume  the  charge  of 
the  classes  hitherto  instructed  by 
Dr.  Stewart  at  Edinburgh,  at  the 
early  age  of  20.  On  reaching  21,  he 
was  appointed  mathematical  profes- 
sor, and  he  continued  teaching,  with 
great  success,  until  bis  25th  year; 
when  an  occasion  presented  itself 
for  resuming  his  fiivourite  branch  of 
study,  under  the  most  adyantageous 


circumstances.  Dr.  Ferguson,  the 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
university,  having  been  sent  with  the 
commissioners  concerning  a  peace, 
to  North  America,  Mr.  Stewart  was 
requested  to  fiU  his  place  until  his 
return ;  and,  assisted  at  first  by  notes, 
he  contrived  to  lecture,  1778-9,  on 
Ethics,  to  the  moral  classes.  He  was 
soon  enabled  to  think  over  every 
morning  his  day's  subject,  and  then 
to  address  his  pupib  extempore  \  and 
so  much  did  his  amiable  and  elegant 
manner  enhance  the  value  of  his  ser- 
vices, that  when  Dr.  Ferguson  re- 
tired in  1785,  Mr.  Stewart  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  being  then 
aged  82.  So  highly  popular  did  the 
new  professor  soon  become,  that  his 
lecture-room  was  crowded,  and  his 
fame  spread  oyer  Great  Britain,  even 
before  he  had  published  any  thing  ; 
and  he  continued  celebrated  as  both 
a  lecturer  and  a  writer  on  ontologj^ 
till  declining  health  compelled  his 
resignation  of  the  professorship,  1810. 
Retiring  at  once  to  the  privacy  of  his 
residence,  Rinneill  House,  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  he  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  continuing  the 
thread  of  the  ethical  subjects  he  had 
commenced  publishing  while  a  lec- 
turer ;  and  he  died,  much  lamented 
by  a  large  circle  of  admiring  /riends* 
aged  75,  1828.  Dugald  Stewart's 
chief  works,  which  have  obtained  him 
the  appellation  of  'The  Scottish 
Plato/  are  <  Elements  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Human  Mind,*  '  Out- 
lines of  Moral  Philosophy'  (written 
as  a  text-book  for  his  pupils),  '  Phi- 
losophical Essays,'  and  '  A  General 
View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysi- 
cal, Ethicaf,  and  Political  Science, 
since  the  Revival  of  Letters,'  the 
last-named  forming  the  pre&ce  to  the 
supplement  of  the  *  encyclopaedia 
Bntannica.*  The  Scottish  Plato  in 
nothing  displays  either  arrangement, 
novelty,  or  depth.  His  merit  as  a 
metaphysician  chiefly  consists  in  bis 
attacks  upon  the  sensualist  school. 
As  the  amender  of  Reid's  system,  he 
wisely  puts  in  place  of  the  common- 
sense  or  instractive  principle^  that  of 
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the  laws  of  human  thought  or  belief; 
and  his  enthusiastic  and  very  elegant 
style,  supported  by  a  refined  taste, 
and  by  the  interweaving  of  much  po- 
lite literature  with  his  subjects,  ren- 
ders his  productions  singularly  at- 
tractive. 

The  general  reader  we  believe  to 
be  but  in  a  trifling  degree  interested 
in  the  abstruse  sciences,  because  so 
little  has  been  done  to  classify  for 
him  the  various  branches  of  humane 
and  physical  learning.  It  may  not 
be  here  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  at- 
tempt a  partial  dissipation  of  the  fog 
which  this  neglect  of  teachers  of 
science  has  suffered  to  envelop  the 
minds  of  the  mass. 

All  science  is  either  moral  or  in- 
tellectual. Moral  science,  so  called 
from  mores,  manners,  relates  wholly 
to  men's  conduct;  intellectual  sci- 
ence pertains  entirely  to  men's  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge,  in  the  most 
limited  sense  of  the  word^know- 
ledge  here  meaning  school  learning. 
Moral  science  divides  into  three  car- 
dinal institutions,  and  five  subordi- 
nate ones — in  all  eight ;  such  eight 
including  every  subject  connected 
with  moral  science.  The  three  car- 
dinal moral  institutions  are  ethics, 
including  really  man's  rule  of  con- 
duct to  God,  his  neighbour,  and  him- 
self; economics,  fixing  his  duties  as 
head  of  a  house  or  family ;  and  po- 
litics, determining  what  are  his  duties 
to  his  country  aS  one  of  its  citizens. 
The  five  subordinate  points  are  sim- 
ply illustrations  of,  and  adjuncts  to, 
the  three  cardinal  ones,  and  are 
government,  law,  history,  geography^ 
and  chronology— the  two  former  es- 
iential  to  man  in  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  three  latter  necessary 
to  aid  his  inquiries  into  the  progress 
of  hb  race  in  such  state  of  civiliza- 
tion. To  extend  the  province  of 
the  whole  ^ye  subordinates  as  much 
as  possible,  government  is  treated  of 
under  its  four  varieties,  monarchy, 
oligarchy,  polyarchy,  and  mistarchy  ; 
law  is  to  be  considered  in  its  divisions 
of  justice  and  equity;  hbtory  and 
S^smphy,  under  their  subordinates 


of  natural,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical; 
and  chronology,  under  its  divisions 
of  ancient,  middle  ages,  and  modern. 
Intellectual  science,  the  other  great 
division  of  science,  has  two  sub- 
divisions, called  physics  and  meta- 
physics ;  physics,  treating  of  our  ap- 
plication of  school  knowledge  to 
matter,  and  metaphysics,  of  the  same 
knowledge  of  the  schools  to  mind. 
Hence  the  only  two  created  sub- 
stances, mind  and  matter,  are  the 
subjects  of  intellectual  science.  Phy- 
sics are  divided  into  three  varieties : 
pure  mathematics,  mixed  mathema- 
tics, and  chemistry.  Pure  mathema- 
tics include  all  our  calculations  in 
simple  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
analysis,  and  ^pply  to  number  and 
magnitude  in  the  abstract,  without 
reference  to  any  objects  of  such  quan- 
tities. Mixed  mathematics  apply  to 
calculations  wherein  number  and 
magnitude  are  mingled  with  and 
applied  to  physical  and  substantial 
objects  :  thus  compound  arithmetic, 
wherein  number  is  applied  to  money, 
mechanics,  which  relate  to  the  powers 
of  force,  and  to  that  of  motion  of  bo- 
dies in  space, — and  all  other  sciences 
which  combine  quantity  and  matter, 
belong  to  mixed  mathematics—astro- 
nomy, pneumatics,  electricity,  hydro- 
statics, military  and  naval  tactics, 
navigation,  mensuration,  optics,  phy- 
siology in  general.  Chemistry,  the 
third  and  last  branch  of  physics,  is 
styled,  '  the  higher  physics,'  and  at- 
tempts great  things ;  viz.,  to  anal;^ze 
matter,  with  a  view  of  discovering 
its  component  principles.  It  is  there- 
fore by  a  species  ofantiphrasis  that 
chemists,  so  commonly  designated, 
obtain  their  title;  since  they  add 
matter  to  matter,  instead  of  seoamt- 
ing  matter  into  its  parts.  Meta- 
physics, the  second  and  only  other 
great  division  of  intellectual  science, 
and  wholly  applying  to  mind,  has 
two  parts — organic  sciences,  and  on- 
tology. The  organic  sciences  are 
grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  each 
having  its  subdivisions.  Ontology, 
or  the  science  of  *  being'  (from  the 
Greek,  on,  being,  and  logot^  science), 
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is  styled  'the  higher  metaphysics/ 
and  bears  the  same  relation  to  meta- 
physics that  chemistry  does  to  phy- 
sics ;  for  while  chemistry  attemp'ts 
the  analyzation  of  matter,  ontology 
essays  the  yet  more  difficult  task  of 
analyzing  mind — urging  inquiries 
into  the  nature  of  that  subtle  crea- 
tion, and  tracing  its  modus  operandi 
in  the  human  will  and  understand- 
ing. This  outline  of  a  classification 
of  human  science  will  be  found  use- 
ful by  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
keep  pegs  whereon  to  hang  notes,  as 
they  gradually  acquire  knowledge. 

Alexander  Fbaser  Tytler,  bet- 
ter known  as  lord  Woodhouselee, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Tytler, 
the  vindicator  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  general  writer,  and  was 
born  at  Edinburgh,  1747.  His  chief 
education  was  at  the  private  scliool 
of  Mr.  Elphinston,  at  Kensington, 
near  London ;  and  under  that  good 
scholar's  care,  he  became  a  sound 
classic,  and  kiad  his  mind  also  turned 
to  modern  languages — whereby  he 
came  to  speak  Italian  fluently.  Re- 
turning to  Edinburgh,  he  prepared  to 
enter  the  law,  still  keeping  up  an 
attention  to  general  literature;  and 
in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  his  father's 
residence  at  Woodhouselee,  he  stu- 
died the  ancient  writers  of  Hnffland, 
and  thus  laid  in  a  stock  of  know- 
ledge, and  acquired  a  delicacy  of 
taste,  which,  we  feel  well  assured, 
can  be  gained  in  no  other  way.  To 
an  Englishman^  after  a  sound  classi- 
cal education,  that  is  the  true  Hippo- 
crene;  after  drinking  deeply  of  which, 
he  will  be  worthy  of  contending  with 
the  sacred  nine.  Drawing  and  music 
were  Mr.  Tytler's  recreative  studies ; 
and  he  always  joined  in  the  little 
family  concerts  wherein  his  amiable 
and  accomplished  father  took  such 
singular  delight.  In  1770  he  was 
called  to  the  Scottish  bar;  and  on 
publishing  his  laborious  work,  a  sup- 
plementary volume  to  the  *  Diction- 
ary of  Decisions,'  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  lord 
Kames,  he  was  appointed,  first,  con- 
junct   professor,'  and   subsequently 


sole  professor,  of  universal  history 
in  the  college  of  Ediiiburgli.  His 
•  Elements  of  General  History,'  pub- 
lished 1786,  combine  the  substance 
of  his  valuable  lectures  in  that  capa- 
city ;  and  though  they  were  cliiefly 
intended  for  law-students,  they  are 
well  worthy  the  deep  attention  of 
the  student  of  history.  His  '  Essay 
on  the  Principles  of  Translation,' 
1790,  has  become  a  standard  work  of 
English  criticism ;  and  its  fame  led  to 
the  author's  appointment  to  the  high 
dignity  of  judge-advocate  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  year  of  its  publication. 
In  the  leisure  which  this  nevertheless 
important  post  afforded  him,  Mr. 
Tytler,  on  succeeding  to  the  paternal 
estate  by  the  decease  of  his  excellent 
father,  1792,  devoted  a  share  of  his 
fortune  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
mansion  and  grounds,  and  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  his 
hospitality.  His  felicity,  however, 
was  interrupted  by  a  fever  and  de- 
lirium,  during  which  he  burst  a  blood- 
vessel ;  and  some  years  passed  away 
before  he  could  be  regarded  conva- 
lescent. His  publication,  with  re- 
turning health,  of  'The  Question 
considered,  whether  Scotland  Ims 
gained  or  lost  by  the  Union,'  led,  in 
1801,  to  his  advancement  to  the  bench 
of  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  he 
took  his  seat  thereon  in  1802,  as  lord 
Woodhouselee.  He  displayed  his 
ripe  iudgment  in  this  new  capacity, 
on  all  occasions  where  legal  know- 
ledge, an  acquaintance  with  human 
nature,  and  a  nice  method  of  draw- 
ing distinctions  between  motives  and 
acts,  were  requisite  to  elicit  the  truth, 
or  to  place  before  a  jury,  without 
obscunty  of  any  sort,  the  facts  whence 
its  verdicts  were  to  be  deduced  ;  and 
yet  he  failed  not  to  devote  every 
real  leisure  period  to  literature  in 
his  retreat  at  Woodhouselee,  where 
his  last  production  for  the  press  was 
a  valuable  collection  of  anecdotes  of 
the  learned  of  his  circle  and  day, 
bearing  the  title  of  *  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Henry  Home, 
lord  Kames,'  published  1807.  On 
the  elevation  of  lord  justice  clerk 
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Hope  to  the  president's  chair,  1811, 
lord  Woodhouselee  was  raised  to  the 
Justiciary  bench  ;  and  with  this  ap- 
pointment terminated  his  professional 
advancement.  He  died,  aged  nearly 
66,  1813;  leaving  a  reputation  for 
taste,  talent,  and  personal  worth, 
that  will,  we  think,  for  the  honour 
of  human  nature,  long  endure. 

Francis  Henry  Eoe&ton,  last 
earl  of  Bridgewater,  mentioned  in  the 
previous  reign  as  having  originated 
*  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,'  was  cou- 
sin of  tlie  duke  of  Bridgewater,  the 
father  of  English  canal  navigation, 
and  succeeded  liis  brother  in  the  earl- 
dom, 1823.  He  was  bom  1756 ;  and 
having  been  educated  for  holy  orders, 
his  father,  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
gave  him  a  prebendal  stall  in  his 
cathedral,  to  which  other  preferment, 
in  the  gift  of  his  relative,  the  duke, 
was  afterwards  added.  His  lordship, 
subsequently  to  his  ordination,  re- 
sided for  many  years  in  Paris,  where 
his  eccentricities,  so  wholly  unbe- 
coming a  Cliristian  divine,  formed 
the  general  topic  of  conversation. 
At  the  time  he  died  (aged  73, 1829,) 
his  house  was  nearly  filled  with  dogs 
and  cats,  which  he  nad  picked  up  at 
different  places.  Of  the  dogs,  fifteen 
were  admitted  to  the  honours  of  his 
table  ;  and  the  whole  of  them  fre- 
(^uently  wore  clothes,  like  human  be- 
ings. Sometimes  a  fine  carriage,  con- 
taining half-ardozen  of  them,  was 
seen  in  the  streets,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  driven  by  a  cocked- hatted 
coachman  sitting  on  a  hammer-cloth, 
and  attended  by  two  footmen  in  the 
&mily  liveries.  In  his  last  days, 
when  too  debilitated  to  leave  his 
own  grounds,  he  adopted  a  strange 
substitute  for  the  field-sports  to  which 
be  had  been  addicted.  About  300 
rabbits,  with  as  many  pigeons  and 
partridges,  whose  wings  nad  been 
cut,  were  placed  in  a  garden  at  the 
hack  of  his  house.  This  he  would 
enter,  carrying  a  gun,  and,  supported 
by  two  servants,  would  shoot  two  or 
three  head  of  the  game,  and  have 
them  put  iipon  table  as  his  sporting 
trophies !  Besides  his  bequest  for  the 


*  Treatises,'  he  left  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  some  valuable  papers,  to 
the  British  Museum. 

Charles  Abbott  (1762—1832), 
was  son  of  a  barber  at  Canterbury, 
'  a  tall,  erect,  primitive-looking  man,' 
who  went  about  with  the  instru- 
ments of  his  business, '  attended  fre- 
quently by  his  son  Charles,  a  youth 
as  decent,  grave,  and  primitive-look- 
ing as  himself.'  From  the  founda- 
tion-school of  the  cathedral  of  his 
native  city,  voung  Abbot  was  elected 
a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Oxford  ;  where,  in  1784,  he  obtained 
the  chancellors  medal  for  the  best 
Latin  verses  on  Lunardi*s  balloon,  and 
the  like  medal  for  the  English  essay 
'  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Satire,' 
1786.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  his 
college,  and  had  for  his  private  pupils 
Mr.  (afterwards  bishop)  Burgess,  and 
a  son  of  Mr.  Justice  Buller ;  and  tlie 
judge  encouraged  him  to  enter  at 
the  Inner  Temple,  wth  a  view  to 
the  bar,  to  which  he  was  eventually 
called,  1795.  In  that  year  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Lamotte,  the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  of  some  fortune  in  Kent ; 
who,  upon  hinting  to  the  young 
lawyer  the  necessity  of  a  marriage 
settlement,  is  said  to  have  been 
frankly  told  by  the  latter,  '  that  he 
had  nothing  but  an  excellent  law- 
library,  which  the  lawyers  might  tie 
up  as  tightly  as  they  pleased.'  Mr. 
Abbott  selected  tlie  Oxford  circuit, 
and  rapidly  augmented  his  attorney 
clients,  chiefly  through  his  tact  for 
suggesting  cases  in  point ;  while  he 
was  at  the  same  time  master  of  all 
the  technicalities  of  pleading—ad- 
vantages he  derived  from  sir  Yicary 
Gibbs,  when  solicitor-general,  having 
intrusted  him  with  all  the  govern- 
ment business — or,  in  the  law  phrase, 
having  made  him  '  treasury  devil,' 
whereby  he  was  engaged  in  most  of 
the  many  state  trials  of  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  He  was  soon  ap- 
pointed standing  counsel  to  the  Bank 
of  England  and  other  mercantile 
communities ;  and,  from  his  returns 
to  the  income-tax,  he  was  now  in  tlie 
receipt  of  8000/.  of  annual  fees.    So 
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lucrative  indeed  wafi  his  practice  as  a 
barrister,  that  he  declined  a  judgeship 
when  offered  to  him  in  1808 ;  though, 
at  last  anxious  for  the  repose  of  the 
bench,  he  accepted  one  eventually, 
1816,  was  of  course  knighted,  and  m 
1818  succeeded  lord  Ellenborough  as 
chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  In 
1827  he  was  made  a  peer,  by  the 
title  of  lord  Tenterden,  having,  on  a 
former  occasion,  declined  such  ho- 
nour when  offered  by  the  prince- 
regent,  on  the  modest  ground,  it  was 
alleged,  of  his  humble  origin.  His 
health  had  long  been  in  a  declining 
state,  when  the  agitations  connected 
with  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
(a  measure  which  he  had  protested 
against,  because  unable,  through  the 
press  of  business,  to  attend  in  the 
fords)  commenced ;  but  he  nevertheless 
presided  for  the  first  two  days  at  the 
trial  of  the  mayor  of  Bristol,for  miscon- 
ductduringtheriotsinhiscity.  On  the 
third  day,  however,  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed,  through  a  violent  attack 
of  inflammation ;  and  the  disorder 
resisting  all  medical  aid,  he  expired 
on  the  following  morning,  aged  70, 
November  4,  1882.  Lady  Tenter- 
den survived  her  husband  but  a 
month.  This  talented  lawyer's  best 
work,  exhausting  as  it  does  the  sub- 
ject, is  *  A  Treatise  of  the  Law  rela^ 
tive  to  Merchant  Ships  and  Seamen.' 
His  lordship  continued  to  the  last 
his  classical  reading ;  and  being  much 
delighted  with  the  quiet  recreations 
afforded  by  botanical  studies,  he  both 
cultivated  his  garden,  and  composed 
Latin  verses  on  its  choice  collection 
of  flowers  and  plants.  His  taste  in 
reading  was  quite  arranged  on  the 
model  of  the  schools ;  and  when  sir 
James  Scarlett  had  observed  to  a 
jury,  on  a  trial  before  him,  '  that  the 
poetry  of  lord  Byron  must  be  fa- 
miliar to  the  court/  his  lordship  re- 
plied, '  that  for  himself,  he  had  been 
bred  in  too  severe  a  school  of  taste 
(Oxford),  to  admire  the  modern 
poets.'  Lord  Tenterden  founded 
and  endowed,  in  the  grammar-school 
of  his  native  city,  the  place  of  his 
own  entrance  upon  education,  two 


annual  prizes  ;  the  one  for  the  best 
English  essay,  the  other  for  the  best 
copy  of  Latin  verses,  by  its  scholars. 
Grove  Peicb  (1793—1839),  son 
of  the  rector  of  Knebworth,  Herts, 
was,  by  his  mother's  side,  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  distinffuished 
fiimilies  in  the  kingdom.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge  ;  and  his  high  attain- 
ments at  the  universitv  procured  him 
the  gold  medal  for  the  Greek  ode, 
the  first  Latin  and  English  declama- 
tion prizes,  an  university  scholarship, 
and  a  Downing  fellowship.  On  quit- 
ting Cambridge,  he  entered  at  Lin- 
coln's-inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar ; 
but  having  a  decided  distaste  for  the 
law,  he  never  followed  it  as  a  pro- 
fession. He  now  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Page,  esq.  (a  chief 
member  of  council,  and  occasionally 
acting  governor  of  Bombay),  a  high- 
minded,  accomplished,  and  amiable 
woman,  who  proved  to  him,  home- 
loving  as  he  naturally  was,  his 
chief  solace  to  the  close  of  life.  In 
1830  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Sandwich;  and 
he  distinguished  himself,  from  the 
moment  of  taking  his  seat,  by  an  un- 
compromising opposition  to  tlie  pro- 
gress of  the  Reform  Bill.  His  memo- 
rable speech  delivered  on  the  night 
of  April  21st,  1831  (see  page  885), 
is  not  only  a  fine  specimen  of  manly 
senatorial  eloquence,  but  includes 
most  of  the  rational  objections  raised 
by  the  opponents  of  reform  to  that 
sweeping  measure.  Having  sacri- 
ficed his  seat  to  his  principles,  he 
continued  out  of  parliament  until  the 
dissolution  which  followed  the  for^ 
mation  of  sir  Robert  Peel's  adminis- 
tration in  1834;  when  he  was  re- 
turned member  for  Sandwidi  and 
Deal.  He  now  opposed  the  Eng- 
lish, and  subsequently  the  Irish, 
'Municipal  Corporations'  bill,  wiUi 
all  the  vigour  of  a  powerful  and  com- 
prehensive mind ;  but  his  chief  atten- 
tion WAS  directed  to  the  sanguinary 
contest  which,  on  the  ground  of  a  dis- 
puted succe8sion,was desolating  Spain. 
With  tliat  question  he  may  be  said  to 
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have  identified  himself;  and  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  chivalrous  nature,  com- 
bined with  great  historical  research, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  philosophy  of  politics.  The  ex- 
cessive labour  of  parliamentary  duties 
(Mr.  Price  being  one  of  the  most  in- 
defatigable members  of  the  commons' 
committees,)  at  length  wholly  de- 
stroyed the  health  of  the  estimable 
subject  of  our  brief  memoir;  and 
he  went  prematurely  to  the  grave,  in 
his  i6th  year,  June  17,  1839.  'The 
readine  of  Mr.  Grove  Price/  writes 
one  who  knew  him  well,  '  was  at 
once  varied  and  extensive.  Thucy- 
dides  and  Tacitus,  Gutcciardini  and 
Tasao,  Bacon  and  Barrow,  Gibbon 
and  Burke,  were  alike  familiar  to 
him ;  and  he  seemed  Ut  range  at 
perfect  liberty  over  the  whole  field 
of  ancient  and  modem  literature. 
To  those  who  knew  him  it  is  un- 
necessary to  add,  that  he  had  imbibed 
the  spirit,  and  formed  himself  upon 
the  model  of  Edmund  Burke ;  for 
whose  memory  he  entertained  a  filial 
reverence,  and  whose  writings  were 
treasured  in  his  heart.  His  principles 
were  but  ill-suited  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived ;  for  they  were  unbendine 
as  the  oak,  and  he  would  have  laid 
down  his  life  rather  than  have  aban- 
doned them.  His  eloquence  partook 
of  the  character  of  his  mind  ;  it  was 
bold,  manly,  and  sincere.  No  fabe 
glitter  or  meretricious  ornament  im- 
paired  its  effect,  or  disfigured  its  sim- 
plicity; whilst  his  language,  drawn 
from  the  pure  well  of  'English unde- 
filed,'  flowed  on  in  a  rich  and  copious 
stream,  imparting  life  to  the  driest^ 
and  beauty  to  tlie  most  uninteresting 
subject.  His  manner  was  frank,  his 
temper  generous,  without  a  particle 
of  envy,  illiberality,  or  selfishness : 
and  sudi  was  the  respect  entertained 
for  his  guileless  character,  his  straight- 
forwardness of  conduct,  and  his  single- 
ness of  purpose,  that,  amongst  a  host 
ofpoSiical  opponenit,  he  probably  had 
not  one  pmonal  enemy,* 

Michael  Thomas  Sadlbb  (1780 
^1885)  was  bom  of  respectable  pa- 


rents at  Snelston,  Derbyshire,  but 
only  obtained  sudi  education  as  a 
country  school  at  Doveridge afforded]; 
and  he  early  joined  the  sect  of  metho- 
dists.  In  1810  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  clothier  at  Leeds,  and  in  1813 
entered  into  partnership  with  the  wi- 
dow of  Mr.  Fenton  of  that  place* 
whose  daughter  he  married.  In  1629 
he  was  returned  to  parliament  for 
Newark,  and  in  1831  sat  for  Aldbo- 
rough  Yorkshire,  and  eloquently  op- 
posed the  question  of  '  reform.'  He 
closed  bis  senatorial  career,  1832; 
and  soon  after  retiring  to.  Belfast  in 
Ireland,  he  died  there,  aged  55, 1835. 
Mr.  Sadler  is  especially  to  be  remem- 
bered as  the  amiable  opponent  of  the 
Malthusian  and  Martineau  doctrines ; 
against  which  he  not  only  constantly 
reasoned  in  the  house  of  commons, 
but  wrote.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  previousl]^  to  his  par- 
liamentary career,  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  his  leisure  hours  was  the 
study  of  the  condition,  wants,  and 
miseries  of  the  labouring  poor ;  and 
his  being^s  last  end  and  aim  was  the 
removal  of  those  miseri^  and  the 
general  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes.  The  motto 
of  Mr.  Sadler's  system  was  '  Dwell  in 
the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be 
fed  ;'  while  that  of  the  political  eco- 
nomy school  may  be  gathered  from 
the  rollowing  declaration  of  Mr.  Mai- 
thus,  its  great  high-priest.  '  A  man 
bora  into  a  world  already  possessed, 
(assuming  that  the  world  is  already 
possessed,  though  not  a  tenth  of  the 
globe's  terrestrial  surface  is  under  cul- 
tivation), if  he  cannot  get  subsistence 
from  his  parents,  and  if  society  does 
not  want  his  labour,  has  no  claim  of 
right  to  the  smallest  portion  of  food ; 
and,  in  fact,  has  no  business  to  be 
where  he  is.  At  nature's  feast  there 
is  no  vacant  place  for  him.  She  tells 
him  to  be  gone,  and  will  quickly  exe- 
cute her  own  orders,  if  he  do  not 
work  upon  the  compassion  of  some 
of  her  guests.  I  f  these  guests  get  up 
and  make  room  for  him,  other  in- 
truders immediately  appear,  demand- 
ing the  same  fiivour.'  (&c)     This 
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dreadful  and  disgusting  dogma,  which 
weDt  fiur  to  bias  the  public  against 
the  more  rational  observations  of 
Mr.  Malthus,  and  which,  speciously 
supported  as  it  was,  so  long  per- 
plexed the  minds  of  the  sagiicious, 
and  pained  the  hearts  of  the  good,  it 
was  Mr.  Sadler^s  happy  lot  to  refute, 
to  destroy.  As  he  was,  though  a  me- 
thod ist,  no  visionary,  his  proposed 
remedies  were  simple,  and  beneficial 
to  giver  and  receiver ;  and  by  his  plan 
the  fringes  of  the  rich  man's  garment 
were  made  to  clothe  the  labourer  in 
comfort,  and  the  merciful  abridgment 
of  the  spinner's  toil  restrained  the 
covetous  manufieu^turer  from  rushing 
into  the  ruin  of  over-production.  He 
did  not  scorn,  but  investigated  with 
calmness,  those  assumed  facts  where- 
on Malthus,  Martineau,  Marcel,  et  id 
gentu  omne,  had  based  their  doctrines; 
and  one  by  one,  with  ceaseless  toil, 
and  indomitable  perseverance,  he 
tracked  each  fallacy  and  fabrication 
to  its  source,  and  finally  left  no  one 
erroneous  principle  in  all  Mr.  Mal- 
thus's  statements  undemolished.  His 
great  work,  <  The  Law  of  Popula- 
tion,' was  published  1830. 

Thomas  Coke  (1752—1842)  (son 
of  Wenman  Roberts,  Esq,  who  took 
the  surname  of  Coke  on  inheriting 
the  estates  of  that  family,  and  was 
only  son  of  Anne,  sister  of  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  who  built  the  Holkham 
mansion,)  was  returned  at  twenty- 
two,  as  member  for  Norfolk,  and  re- 
presented that  county  in  fourteen 
successive  parliaments.  As  a  whig, 
he  opposed  the  American  war,  that 
against  the  revolutionary  French,  the 
policy  of  Pitt,  and  every  thing  tory  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  supported 
the  catholic  relief  and  reform  bills. 
As  a  practical  agriculturist  and  gra- 
zier he  was  unsurpassed,  and  as  a 
patron  to  formers  unequalled.  The 
annual  festivals  given  by  Mr.  Coke 
at  Holkam  Hall,  to  encourage  the 
due  cultivation  of  tlie  soil,  will  ever 
be  most  gratefully  remembered. 
Having  been  the  widower  of  his  first 
wife  (by  whom  he  had  only  daughters)  i 
twenty-two  years,  he,  when  tliree-  I 


score  years  and  ten,  espoused  the 
ladv  Anne  Reppel,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Albemarle,  a  young  lady  of 
nineteen  ;  by  whom  he  had  four  sons 
and  a  daughter.  In  1887,  in  his  86th 
year,  he  accepted  a  peerage,  as  earl 
of  Leicester,  being  grand-nephew  of 
that  earl  whose  tide  became  extinct, 
1759;  and  he  died  aged  90,  1842. 

ROBBET  SOOTHBT  (1774—1843). 
born  at  Bristol,  was  the  son  of  a 
linendraper  in  that  city.  He  was 
educated  first  under  Mr.  Poote,  an 
aged  Baptist  minister,  but  was  even- 
tually, 1787,  removed  to  Westmins- 
ter-school, where,  in  1790,  be  fell 
under  censure  for  his  concern  in  the 
rebellion  excited  against  the  head 
master,  Dr.  Vincent.  In  1792  he 
became  a  student  of  Balliol  college, 
Oxford,  with  a  view  to  the  church ; 
but  Unitarian  principles,  and  the  re- 
volutionary mania,  put  an  end  to 
that  design.  So  strongly  did  he  im- 
bibe the  new  opinions  on  politics 
which  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
revolution  had  produced,  that  he, 
together  with  his  friends,  I^vell  and 
Coleridge,  projected  a  plan  of  set- 
tling on  the  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hannah  in  North  America,  and  of 
there  founding  a  new  republic.  This 
Utopian  scheme,  however,  was  soon 
abandoned,  through  want  of  means. 
In  1795  the  enthusiastic  democrat 
married  Miss  Tricker,  and  shortly 
afterwards  accompanied  Mr.  Hill, 
his  maternal  uncle  (subsequently 
rector  of  Streatham,  Surrey^  to  Por- 
tugal, that  gentleman  having  been 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  British  re- 
sidents at  Lisbon.  In  1801  Mr. 
Sou  they,  who  had  lost  the  good 
graces  of  his  uncle  by  his  obstinate 
adherence  to  revolutionary  opinions, 
obtained  the  appointment  of  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Corry,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  Ireland ;  and  on  re- 
tiring from  ofiice  with  his  patron,  he 
went  to  reside  in  a  cottage  near  Kes- 
wick in  Cumberland,  from  which 
neighbourhood  he  never  afterwards 
removed.  Under  the  same  roof  dwelt 
the  widow  of  his  friend  Lovell,  and 
the   wife  of   Mr.  Coleridge,    both 
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sisters  of  Mrs.  Southey.  Having 
long  deroted  his  leisure  hours  to 
poetry,  he  now  became  the  confirmed 
votary  of  the  muses ;  and  in  1813  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Pye  as 
poet-biureat.  It  is  needless  to  state 
that  the  jacobin  principles  of  the 
bard*s  youth  graduaUy  save  way,  as 
he  increased  in  years  and  experience, 
and  knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  tory- 
ism:— such  is  the  natural  sequence 
—-and  the  more  violent  the  radicalism 
of  the  boy,  the  more  ultra  the  con- 
servatism of  the  man.  So  is  it  in 
religious  faith  ;  and  the  poet,  from 
being  an  Unitarian,  or  rather  a  nulH- 
fidian,  became  eventually  a  high- 
churchman.  However  subject  to  dis- 
cussion the  exact  literary  position  of 
Mr.  Southey  may  be,  not  a  doubt 
can  exist  as  to  the  amount  of  tliat 
arduous  intellectual  labour,  which, 
from  the  time  of  his  settlement  at 
the  Lakes,  he  underwent.  Volume 
afler  volume  vras  poured  forth  by 
him  with  a  fecundity  and  profusion 
unparallelled,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  sir  Walter  Scott ;  and,  as  with 
the  ffreat  novelist,  the  result  was  the 
totalprostration  of  intellect  Though 
a  youth  of  temperance  had  its  effect 
in  renewing  the  endurance  and  power 
of  the  corporeal  functions,  the  mind 
could  not  bear  its  tasking  beyond  a 
fair  and  just  proportion.  The  poet, 
from  confusion  of  head,  and  loss  of 
recollection,  sank  into  perfect  un- 
consciousness, in  which  state  he  con- 
tinued, with  only  intervals  of  reason, 
for  about  two  years,  until  his  decease. 
I^ut  a  few  years  before  the  mournful 
overloading  of  his  intellect,  he  had 
taken  for  a  second  wife.  Miss  Caro- 
line Bowles,  a  lady  whose  name  as  a 
poetess  has  been  long  and  favourably 
known  to  the  public;  and  who,  in 
the  last  sad  ana  blank  period  of  liis 
life,  watched  over  him  with  the  ten- 
derest  solicitude,  and  did  all  that  the 
niost  devoted  affection  could  do  to 
lighten  the  heavy  load  of  his  exist- 
ance.  Dr.  Southey  (who  had  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Ox- 
ford university),  died,  aged  69,  March  I 
21, 1843.  Among  the  poems  which  I 
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he  has  fiven  to  our  language,  are 
*  Joan  of  Arc*  *  Thalaba  the  De- 
stroyer,*J  *  Madoc,*  *  the  Curse  of  Ke- 
hama,'  and  *  Roderick,  the  Last  of 
the  Goths ;'  and  they  are  all  distin- 
guished by  very  high  power.  As  a 
prose  writer,  his  *  Life  of  Nelson' 
and  'History  of  the  Church'  are 
models  of  purity  in  style ;  to  which 
may  be  aaded  his  accurate  and  in- 
teresting life  of  the  poet  Cowper. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  charm  of  his 
graceful,  'flowing,  idiomatic  manner, 
which  possesses  all  the  ease  of  Gold- 
smith, without  his  insipidity  —  ex- 
hibiting vigour  without  effort,  and  un- 
bounded fertility  of  illustration  with- 
out pedantry  or  ostentation.  In  all 
the  relations  of  life.  Dr.  Southey  was 
allowed  to  be  truly  exemplary.  He 
was  a  gentleman  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  His  house  at  Keswick 
was  ever  open  to  all  who  presented 
themselves  with  suitable  introduc- 
tion ;  and  there  are  few  persons  of 
any  distinction  who  passed  through 
tliat  picturesque  region,  who  have 
not  partaken  of  his  hospitality. 

Thomas  Arnold,  a  divine  and 
schoolmaster  of  reputation,  completed 
his  education  at  Christ  college,  Cam- 
bridge, but  was  elected  thence  a  fellow 
of  Oriel  college,  Oxford.  He  gra- 
duated D.D.,  obtained  the  professor- 
ship of  modern  history  at  Oxford, 
and  was  elected  head-master  of  Rue- 
by  grammar-school.  He  brought 
back  the  last-named  institution  to 
its  former  celebrity  (the  school  liav- 
ing  been  long  on  the  decline),  by  his 
unwearied  attention ;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  pupils  at  the  universities 
was  commonly  marked  and  striking. 
As  a  master,  he  was  wholly  exempt 
from  the  too  common  fault  of  bestow- 
ing an  exclusive  attention  on  boy^  of 
high  promise,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  scholars ;  and  all 
his  pupils  liad  that  share  of  his  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  which  they 
required.  Dr.  Arnold  died  suddenly, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  1842.  A  whig 
in  politics,  and  the  friend  almost  of 
republican  institutions,  his  notions 
shone  forth  in  many  works  that  he 
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published,  particularly  in  the  pre&ce 
to  his  edition  of  *  Thucydides.*  His 
'  Roman  History*  and  his  *  Lectures' 
are  extensively  Known,  and  variously 
appreciated ;  as  are  also  his  sermons, 
in  some  of  which  he  takes  those 
uncatholic  views  of  the  apostolical 
succession,  and  of  the  powers  of  the 
priest's  office,  that  have  commonly 
oeen  found  assumed  by  those  adopt- 
ing the  line  of  politics  which  the 
doctor  in  his  wisdom  professed. 

The  grammar-school  at  Rugby, 
Warwickshire  (16 J  miles  from  War- 
wick), was  founded  in  the  9th  of 
Elizabeth,  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  a 
grocer  of  London,  a  native  of  Brown- 
Bover,  a  neighbouring  hamlet  in  the 
parish  of  Clifton.  The  land  he  left 
ibr  its  endowment  consisted  of  eight 
acres,  called  the  Condui^diose,  near 
the  Foundling,  London^  and  it 
brought  onlv  116/.  per  annum  in 
1 780  ;  but  from  the  subsequent  im- 
provement of  the  estate,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  numerous  dwelhng-houses, 
and  the  laying  out  of  several  streets 
upon  the  site,  the  revenue  lias  been 
augmented  to  more  than  5000/.  per 
annum.  The  school  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  12  trustees,  who 
appoint  the  head-master,  with  a  salary 
of  lis/.  6«.  Qd,,  a  house  and  some 
land,  and  an  annual  payment  of 
16/.  5*.  6d.  for  every  boy  on  the  foun- 
dation. Of  this  latter  sum  he  pays 
6/.  6«.  to  the  six  assistant  classical 
masters,  2/.  2s.  to  the  master  of  mo- 
dern languages,  and  1/.  lU.  6d.  to 
the  mathematical  master.  The  as- 
sistant classical  masters  also  receive 
from  the  trustees  a  permanent  salary 
each  of  120/.  per  annum  ;  and  salaries 
are  also  given  to  a  writing  and  a 
drawine  master.  By  a  late  regular 
tion,  the  number  of  boys  not  on  the 
foundation  is  never  to  exceed  260  : 
the  actual  number  recently,  was  255, 
besides  59  on  the  foundation.  The 
sdiool  has  21  exhibitions  of  60/.  per 
annum,  tenable  for  seven  years  at 
either  of  the  universities ;  also  several 
fellowships,  varying  in  value  from 
100/.  to  300/.  per  annum,  but  not 
exceeding  lOOOiL  per  annum  in  the 


aggregate  amount  These  fellow- 
ships are  given  exclusively  to  the 
head-master  and  assistant  classical 
masters,  on  their  choosing  to  retire 
after  having  been  ten  years  in  the 
establishment.  The  scbiool  premises 
were  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  in  the 
Elizabethan  style  of  architecture, 
1808. 

William  Hazlitt,  son  of  an  uni- 
tarian minister,  was  bom  at  Maid- 
stone, 1778,  and  taken,  when  in  in- 
fiincy,  by  his  fatlier  to  America.  On 
the  return  of  the  family  to  England 
when  Hazlitt  was  nine  years  old,  he 
was  put  to  school  at  Wem,  in  Shrop- 
shire, whence  he  proceeded,  in  179S, 
to  the  unitarian  college  at  Hackney, 
with  a  view  to  become  a  preacher. 
In  opposition  to  his  fathers  wishes, 
however,  he  turned  painter,  and  in 
1802  visited  the  Louvre  to  study  its 
gallery;  but  his  6)stidiousness  was 
such,  that  he  could  never  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  the  encomiums  his  produc- 
tions deserved,  and  in  1803  he  started 
as  a  literary  adventurer,  his  first  work 
being  a  metaphysical  one,  now  for- 
gotten, entitled  *  An  Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Human  Action.'  In 
1808  ne  married  the  sister  of  Dr. 
Stoddart,  editor  of  the  *  New  Times' 
newspaper,  and  soon  after  took  a 
house  belonging  to  Jeremy  Bentham, 
and  which  had  been  once  inhabited 
bv  the  author  of  '  Paradise  Lost,'  in 
York-street,  Westminster.  His  life 
was  henceforth  one  unceasing  course 
of  literary  exertion  ;  but  his  lectures 
at  the  Russell  Institution  on  English 
philosophy,  and  at  the  Surrey  Insti- 
tution, since  bight  *  the  Rotunda,' 
Blackfriars,  on  the  poets,  brought  him 
in  a  considerable  and  sufficient  in- 
come, had  he  once  thought  of  hus- 
banding it.  Hazlitt,  however,  was 
in  every  thing  an  unsettled  person. 
In  1822  he  obtained  a  divorce  from 
his  wife,  two  years  after  married 
again,  and  died,  aged  52,  1830.  Of 
all  this  unamiable  and  irritable  man's 
productions,  his  '  Spirit  of  the  Age,' 
wherein  are  portrayed  the  charac- 
ters of  his  favourite  contemporaries, 
is  most  to  be  lauded.    His  *  Table- 
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talk'  has  abundance  in  it  to  show  f  central  Asia.    Of  this  journey  he 
how  unworthy  he  was  of  the  title  of  |  wrote  an  account ;  and  some  notion 
""   *    '        of  its  interesting  nature  may  be  ob- 


a  philosopher,  especially  a  Christian 
one ;  and  his  *  Essays'  on  literal}'  and 
other  subjects,  in  spite  of  occasional 
nervous  passages,  are  too  uninstruc- 
tive,  illogical,  and,  by  a  diffuse  and 
unconnected  style,  too  uninviting,  to 
bring  any  lasting  fame  to  their  au- 
thor. His  bold  contempt  for  the 
established  customs  of  the  world,  and 
especially  for  the  great,  only  evinced 
his  discontented  spirit ;  and  we  con- 
sider that  his  whole  course  of  life 
(his  authorship  not  excepted),  abund- 
antly illustrates  that  unfavourable 
view  of  his  character. 

Alexander  BcBNESjT  1805 — 1841), 
born  at  Montrose,  in  Scotland,  went 
as  a  cadet,  1821,  to  India;  where, 
from  his  knowledge  of  Persian,  he 
was  marked  for  promotion.  Though 
not  twenty  years  old,  he  was  chosen 
interpreter  to  a  force  of  8000  men, 
assembled  for  the  invasion  of  Sindh ; 
and  some  statistical  papers  which  he 
compiled  for  government,  1827,  ob- 
tained him  its  thanks,  and  a  pen- 
sion. In  1829  he  was  appointed  to 
aid  the  political  agent  in  Cutch  in  his 
survey  of  the  north-west  frontier; 
and  in  1831  he  was  selected  to  pre- 
sent to  Runjeet  Sineh  a  magnificent 
stud  of  horses  from  king  George  IV. 
His  consequent  journey  to  Lahore 
enabled  him  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of 
new  and  important  information  con- 
cerning that  state,  the  geography  of 
the  Indus,  and  the  feelings  towards 
the  British  of  the  amirs  (ameers)  of 
Sindh.  At  Loodinah  he  first  met 
the  late  king  of  Kaubul,  Shi^jah-ol- 
Mulk,  then  living  as  a  guest  within 
the  British  territories,  and  maintain- 
ing, while  a  pensioner  on  our  bounty, 
those  forms  of  sovereignty  and  cere- 
monies of  state,  which,  ridiculous  in 
his  banishment,  proved  highly  of- 
fensive to  the  wild  Afghans  on  his 
restoration.  On  visiting  Delhi,  lieu- 
tenant Bumes  was  presented  to  '  the 
Great  Mongul'  as  the  impoverished 
prince  is  still  absurdly  styled ;  and  in 
January,  1882,  he  had  the  governor- 
general* s  sanction  for  procewling  into 
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tained  from  his  own  concluding  words. 
*  In  the  outset,  I  saw  eyeey  thine  both 
ancient  and  modern  to  excite  Uie  in- 
terest and  inflame  the  imagination — 
Bactria   Transoxiana,    Scythia   and 
Parthia,    Kharasm,    Khorasan,    and 
Iran.    We  had  now  visited  aU  these 
countries ;  we  had  retraced  the  greater 
part  of  the  route  of  the  Macedonians  ; 
trodden  the  kingdoms  of  Poms  and 
Taxiles ;  sailed  on  the   Hydaspes  ; 
crossed  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  re- 
sided in  the  celebrated  city  of  Balkh, 
from  which  Greek  monarchs,  far  re- 
moved from  the  academies  of  Co- 
rinth and  Athens,  had  once  dissemi- 
nated among  mankind  a  knowledge 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  their  own 
history,  and   of  that  of  the  world. 
We  had  beheld  the  scenes  of  Alex- 
ander's wars,  of  tlie  rude  and  savage 
inroads  of  Jenghis  and  Timour,  as 
well  as  of  the   campaigns  and  re- 
velries of  Baber,  as  given  in  the  de» 
lightful  and  glowing  language  of  his 
commentaries.    In  uie  journey  to  the 
coast,  we  had  marched  on  the  very 
line  of  route  by  which  Alexander 
had  pursued  Darius ;  while  the  voyage 
to   India  took  us  on  the  coast  of 
Mekran,  and  the  track  of  his  admiral 
Nearchus.'    On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land,   1883,  lieutenant   Bumes  was 
thanked  for  his  services  by  the  East 
India  Company ;  and  on  the  publi- 
cation of  his  travels,  nearly  900  copies 
were  sold  off  on  the  first  day,  the 
work  being  also  soon  translated  into 
both  German  and  French.    The  au- 
thor was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Roval, 
Geographical,  and  Asiatic  societies; 
the  latter  '  for  having  almost  ascer- 
tained a  continuous  route  and  link 
of  communication  between  Western 
Asia  and  the  Caspian.'    After  a  so- 
journ in  his  native  country  of  eigh- 
teen montlis,  lieutenant  Bumes  re- 
turned to  Calcutta,  1835,  to  resume 
his  duties  of  assistant  to  the  resident  at 
Cutch,  colonel  Poltinger ;  and,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  he  was  informed  of 
king  William's  having  honoured  him 
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with  knighthood,  and  advanced  him 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  On 
the  restoration  of  Shah  Shujah,  Sep- 
tember, 1839,  he  was  appointed  poli- 
tical resident  at  KaubiiX  with  a  salary 
of  3000/.  per  annum ;  and  he  was 
unhappily  shot  in  that  capital,  dur- 
ing an  insurrection  of  the  Ghilzie 
and  other  mountain-tribes,  together 
with  his  brother,  heutenant  Charles 
fiumes,  November,  1841,  aged  36. 
The  Ghiizufi,  5000  strong,  and  the 
KhyherricSf  are  the  most  active  of  the 
predatory  tribes  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tains around  Kaubul,  the  ancient 
fastnesses  of  their  brethren  of  the 
plain,  the  Afghans,  to  whom  they 
are  now  tributary. 

Thomas  Platt  (1760  —  1842), 
bom  in  London,  was  admitted  an 
attorney  and  solicitor  in  the  superior 
courts  at  Westminster,  1780  ;  and  for 
more  than  sixty  years  continued  an 
eminent  member  of  his  profession. 
He  held  the  responsible  office  of 
chamber-clerk  to  lord  Mansfield  when 
chief  justice  of  Uie  King's  Bench,  and 
to  lords  Kenyon  and  EUenborough 
during  the  time  they  respectively  pre- 
sided in  the  same  court.  Those  no- 
ble lords  honoured  him  with  the 
highest  confidence  and  esteem  ;  and 
when,  upon  the  lamented  death  of  the 
last  of  the  three,  he  retired  from  office, 
a  numerous  body  of  his  professional 
brethren  testified  their  respect  for 
him  by  the  presentation  of  two  hand- 
some vases,  with  suitable  inscriptions. 
The  respect  for  his  judgment  and 
professional  experience  frequently  in- 
duced litigant  parties  to  refer  their 
disputes  to  his  arbitration  ;  and  al- 
though an  arbitrator  by  his  award 
seldom  pleases  either  party,  yet  had 
Mr.  Platt  the  good  fortune  com- 
monly to  satisfy  both.  Among  the 
prominent  events  of  his  life  was  the 
publication  of  the  *  Flora  Gneca  Sib- 
thorpiana.'  In  the  year,  1796,  Dr. 
Sibthorp,  professor  of  botany  at 
Oxford,  who  had  been  Mr.  Platt*s 
schoolfellow  at  the  school  attach- 
ed to  Magdalen  college,  devised  a 
freehold  estate  for  the  purpose  of 
first  publishing  his  <  Flora  Graeca,' 


and  confided  the  execution  of  the  de- 
sign to  Mr.  Platt,  the  late  John 
Hawkins,  esq.,  of  Dignor-park,  Sus- 
sex, and  the  honourable  Thoniai 
VVenman  ;  the  last  of  whom  was  un- 
fortunately drowned  in  the  river 
Charwell,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
the  professor.  The  rents  derived 
from  the  estate  were  of  small  amount ; 
but  the  surviving  executors,  unde- 
terred by  the  minuteness  of  the  funds, 
conceived  the  project  of  publishing  a 
work  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the 
testator,  by  protracting  its  publica- 
tion through  a  course  of  years.  Tliej 
combined  the  most  delicate  floral 
drawing,  engraving,  and  colouring, 
and  the  choicest  paper  and  type,  to 
distinguish  it  as  a  work  of  art,  while 
the^  selected  the  most  scientific  bo- 
tanists to  render  it,  by  the  arrange- 
ment and  correction  of  the  text, 
equally  distinguished  as  a  work  of 
science  ;  and,  after  forty  years  of  in- 
defatigable perseverance,  tnev  had  the 
satisfaction  of  sending  forth  to  (he 
world,  the  last  of  twenty  fasciculi  of 
the  '  Flora  GrsecaSibthorpiana'  in  the 
autumn  of  1840.  Mr.  Platt  died  at 
his  house  in  Brunswick<^uare,  Lon- 
don, in  his  eighty-third  year,  1842. 

William  Otter  (1768—1840), 
born  at  his  father*s  vicarage,  Cuck- 
ney,  Notts,  completed  his  studies  at 
Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  and  took 
holy  orders.  In  1804  he  resigned 
his  fellowship  to  become  rector  of 
Col m  worth,  Beds,  which  he  subse- 
quently relinquished  for  other  pre- 
ferment. In  1812  he  became  known 
to  the  public  by  writing  against  the 
views  ot  Dr.  Marsh,  and  by  defending 
such  churchmen  as  join  the  Bible 
Society.  (See  Ninetcenih  Century  of 
the  Church,)  Having  accompanied 
Mr.  Malthus  and  Dr.  £.  Clarke  in 
their  northern  tour,  he  published,  in 
1825  *  the  Life  and  Remains*  of  the 
latter;  in  1830  he  resigned  the  be- 
nefice of  St.  Mark,  Kennington,  to 
become  the  first  appointed  principal 
of  King*s  college,  London ;  and  in 
1836,  he  was  raised  by  the  whig  mi- 
nistiy  to  the  see  of  Chichester.  He 
died,  aged  72^  1840. 
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Theodore  Hook  (1 788—1841 ), 
son  of  James  Hook,  the  celebrated 
musical  composer,  by  Miss  Madden, 
once  the  first  singer  at  Vauxhall,  was 
educated  at  Harrow  school,  and  sent 
thence  to  Oxford.  He  was,  however, 
expelled  the  university  for  some  irre- 
gularity, at  the  SLge  of  twenty ;  and 
he  thereupon  took  up  the  trade  of 
writing  for  the  stage,  and  produced 
several  good  farces,  such  as  *  Tekeli,' 

*  Killing  no  Murder,'  «  The  Will/ 
and  '  The  Widow.'  His  conversa- 
tional talents  by  some  means  recom- 
mended him  to  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who  introduced  him  to  the  Re- 
gent ;  and  the  latter  (it  is  said  for 
one  of  his  songs,)  bestowed  on  him 
the  treasurership  of  the  Mauritius. 
In  tliat  office,  however,  he,  by  levity 
and  ill-management,  got  into  difficul- 
ties ;  and  upon  his  consequent  recal 
became  a  prisoner  in  the  King^s 
Bench.  On  iiis  liberation,  he  became 
editor  of  the  'John  Bull'  newspaper, 
which,  with  all  its  merits,  rose  into 
notice  by  its  attacks  upon  the  suffi- 
ciently assailed  fame  of  queen  Ca- 
roline ;  and  if  Mr.  Hook  was  really 
the  author  of  those  brutal  libels,  his 
own  fame  as  a  man  and  a  Christian 
must  very  seriously  suffer.  As  a  no- 
velist, Mr.  Hook  is  fully  deserving  of 
praise ;  and  his '  Sayings  and  Doings,' 

*  Maxwell,'  and  ''Gilbert  Gurney,* 
will  long  find  a  place  in  the  library  of 
light  reading.  He  died,  aged  nearly 
53,  1841. 

Fkancis  Chantrey  (1782 — 1841), 
was  son  of  a  small  farmer,  and  was 
born  at  Morton,  Derbyshire.  He 
was  long  one  of  the  farm-servants, 
and  frequently  took  its  milk,  butter, 
and  eggs  to  Sheffield  market ;  and  it 
is  still  remembered  that  the  butter 
often  exhibited  strong  indications  of 
the  young  modeller's  art.  He  was 
afterwards  apprenticed  to  a  carver 
and  gilder ;  but  having  an  uncle  in 
London,  who  was  butler  to  the  late 
Miss  D'Oyly,  he  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  getting  to  the  metropolis,  and 
of  giving  scope  to  his  natural  talent 
for  copying — tliat  fertile  source  of  the 
sculptor's  and  painter's  genius.     In 


London  he  beean  painting  portraits ; 
but  he  eladly  threw  aside  that  branch 
of  art  for  modelling,  on  getting  an 
introduction  to  Banks,  the  celebrated 
sculptor — who  obtained  his  admis- 
sion to  the  royal  academy  as  a  stu- 
dent, 1809.  In  this  excellent  school 
of  art,  Mr.  Chihtrey  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  such  assiduity  and  effect, 
tliat  in  1816  he  was  elected  an  asso- 
ciate, and  in  1818,  R.  A. ;  and  from 
that  moment  until  his  last  day,  the 
greatest  good  fortune  attended  his 
professional  efforts,  as  the  list  of  his 
works,  and  the  wealth  he  realized  by 
them,  abundantly  prove.  We  have 
noticed  in  vol.  ii.,  557,  the  difficulties 
he  alleged  to  be  attendant  on  the 
sculptors  rise.  King  George  IV, 
knighted  him ;  and  after  acquiring 
above  100,000/.  by  his  chisel,  he  died 
suddenly,  from  a  spasmodic  affection 
of  the  heart,  aged  59,  1841.  It  was 
in  portraitrsculpture  that  Chantrey 
was  formed  by  nature  to  excel.  In 
that  'department  of  art  he  had  no 
rival;  and  indeed  he  originated  a 
new  era  for  that  peculiar  branch  of 
modelling.  Nothing  like  the  truth 
to  nature,  elegance,  and  taste  of  ar- 
rangement, especially  in  the  hair  of 
busts,  had  ever  been  seen  in  a  British 
artist,  before  the  existence  of  Chan- 
trey ;  and  it  is  even  a  doiibt  whether 
there  is  in  classic  Italy,  in  this  day, 
a  sculptor  worthy  of  comparison,  for 
busts,  with  our  artist.  Here,  how- 
ever, his  genius  rested  ;  beyond  the 
bust  his  powers  were  limited — and 
for  groups,  or  even  whole  figures,  he 
was  obliged  to  liave  recourse  to  able 
designers,  such  as  the  late  Mr.  Stoth- 
ard.  From  their  designs  he  got  up 
his  models,  and,  transferred  to  the 
marble,  they  were  often  considered 
the  sole  work  of  his  master-hand. 
Such  is  his  beautiful  monument  to 
two  children,  represented  as  asleep, 
in  Lichfield  cathedral ;  but  for  that 
and  other  like  productions  of  his 
chisel,  he  deserves  neither  praise  nor 
blame  for  either  the  beauties  or  the 
defects  that  may  appear  in  the  draw- 
ing or  the  grouping.  Among  his 
transccndant  busts,  those  of  the  mar- 
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quis  of  Lohdohderry  (Castlereagh) 
and  sir  Walter  Scott  may  fairly  be 
considered  chefi-d^ CBuwe  of  portrait- 
sculpture.  Sir  Francis  was  short  in 
stature,  very  pleasing,  though  some- 
what diffident,  in  conversation,  and 
very  modest  as  to  his  own  talent 
He  left  a  munificent ^um,  the  bulk  of 
his  accumulated  fortune,  for  the  en« 
couragement  of  his  art. 

Allan  Cunningham  (1784— 
1842),  son  of  a  farmer,  was  bom  at 
Blackwood,  Dumfriessliire,  and  edu- 
cated to  the  usual  extent  of  his  class, 
among  the  presbyterians.  The  *  Pre- 
dictions of  Peden,'  and  •  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress,*  were  his  two  great 
ushers  in  the  path  of  knowledge  un- 
til the  age  ot  eleven,  when  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  mason.  '  During 
the  intermissions  of  labour,'  writes 
Cunningham  himself,  *  I  sought  in- 
struction with  diligence,  and  even 
enthusiasm.  My  father  was  fond  of 
literature,  a  beautiful  relater  of  tradi- 
tional  stories,  and  gifted  with  a  par- 
ticular grace  in  reciting  old  ballads 
and  songs.  He  dabbled  in  verse  him- 
self a  little,  and  acquired  the  friend- 
ship and  esteem  of  Robert  Bums, 
the  poet,  who  was  a  near  neighbour. 
He  had  gathered  a  small  library,  into 
which  I  frequently  ventured  in  search 
of  instruction.  1  was  also  an  atten- 
tive listener  to  the  recital  of  legen- 
dary lore,  the  gladsome  and  the  pa- 
thetic, the  humorous  and  the  devout, 
of  which  the  Scottish  peasantry  are 
remarkably  fond.  Round  the  fire- 
sides of  the  farmers  are  still  lingering 
many  scraps  and  fragments  of  tliose 
stately  romances  and  fine  old  ballads 
so  common  to  Scotia;  and  it  was 
among  these  traditions^  at  once  ciit- 
valrous,  superstitious,  and  curious, 
that  I  may  say  I  received  my  educa- 
tion,' Allan,  a  boy  of  twelve,  stood, 
in  1796,  in  St  Michael's  churchyard, 
Dumfries,  at  the  grave  of  his  father's 
friend,  Bums ;  saw  the  coffin  of  per- 
haps the  only  real  lyric  poet  of  Scot^ 
land  lowered  into  the  tomb ;  and  wit^ 
nessed  the  preparation  for,  and  of 
course  heard  the  effect  of,  the  long- 
dreaded  ragged  volley  fired  by  the 


awkward  squad,  that  bad  embodied 
itself  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of 
the  ill-starred  bard.  While  still  work- 
ing in  his  useful  calling,  Cunning- 
ham, like  Terence  in  the  grinding- 
house  of  the  baker,  devoted  all  his 
leisure  moments  to  literature.  One 
of  his  purchases  at  this  period  was  a 

auarto  copy  of  Walter  Scott^s  *  Lay/ 
len  an  expensive  book — some  four- 
and-twenty  shillings — and  certainly 
more  than  the  poet's  week's  wage^. 
*  Marmion '  followed ;  and  Allan 
could,  afler  perusing  the  latter,  do 
longer  contam  his  admiration,  but 
paid  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  in  tlie  win- 
ter season,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
seeing  the  author — then  Mr.  Scott 
He  sought  no  introduction  to  the 
mighty  minstrel,  he  thrust  no  volume 
of  verse  or  supplicatory  letter  into 
his  hands>  but  was  content  with 
merely  casting  his  eyes  upon  the 
man  who  had  contributed  so  much  to 
his  happiness.  '  i  have  reason  to  re- 
member Scott's  house  in  North  Cas- 
tle-street,' writes  Cunningham,  18*29, 
'  for  various  pilgrimages  i  made  be- 
fore it  with  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
poet ;  and  though  I  was  gratified  at 
last,  I  did  not  succeed  until  I  had, 
in  a  manner,  become  acquainted  with 
almost  every  stone  which  composed 
the  front  of  the  building.  I  did  not 
know  a  soul  in  Edinburgh  who  could 
introduce  me ;  or,  rather,  I  had  such 
a  sense  of  my  own  unworthiness,  as 
compared  to  so  great  a  poet  (Allan 
being  already  a  rhymester),  that  1 
did  not  desire  an  introduction,  but 
strove  to  see  him,  and  peruse  his 
face,  without  being  put  to  the  torture 
of  conversation.  I  could  have  faced 
a  battery  sooner.  On  tlie  third  day 
of  my  pilgrimage,  I  had  passed  and 
repassed  before  the  house  several 
times,  when,  to  my  surprise,  a  lady 
looked  out  of  a  window  in  an  ad- 
joining house,  and,  calling  me  by 
name,  desired  a  servant  to  open  the 
door,  and  let  me  in.  This  was 
a  person  of  some  consideration  in  my 
native  place,  who  was  residing  there 
with  her  family,  and  to  whom  I  was 
slightly  known.     *  I  saw  you/  she 
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said,  '  walking  up  and  down,  and 
thought  you  might  as  well  spend  your 
time  here  as  waste  it  in  the  street.' 
I  answered  that  I  was  not  exactly 
wasting  it ;  but  that  I  had  come  to 
Edinburgh  to  see  Walter  Scott,  and 
that  I  hoped,  by  closely  watching  his 
house,  to  see  him  pass  in  or  out. 

*  This  is  an  affair  of  poetry,  I  [find 
then,'  said  tlie  lady,  with  a  smile; 
'  I  cannot  help  you  in  it,  for  I  have 
not  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance, 
though  his  neighbour  ;  but  you  shall 
see  him,  nevertlieless,  for  this  is  about 
his  time  of  coming  home — and  here 
he  is !'  What  (I  said)  that  tall  stal- 
wart man,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand? 

*  The  same/  answered  my  friend,  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  my  arm — '  speak 
softly,      WhyT    she  continued,  •  I 
protest  he  is  coming  here.'    Scott,  in 
ract,  had  passed  his  own  door,  walked 
up  the  steps  of  that  in  which  I  was, 
and   announced    himself   with    the 
knocker.     He  was  instantly  admits 
ted.    He  was  in  some  poetic  revery 
doubtless,  and  had  made  a  mistake. 
He  no  sooner  saw  the  bonnets  of 
three  or  four  boys  on  the  pegs  where 
he  was  about  to  hang  his  hat,  than 
he  said,  loud  enough  for  us  to  hear 
him,  •  Hey-day  I   here's  owre  mony 
bairns'  bonnets  for  the  house  to  be 
miner  and,  apologizing  to  the  ser- 
vant, withdrew  h^tily.'      Cunning- 
liam  was  still  a  mason,  1808,  and  a 
very  skilful  one,  it  is  said,  too — ^with 
y^t  and   humour  at  will,   a  book 
in  his  pocket,  a  mass  of  stray  reading 
in  his  head,  and  a  kind  word  for 
every  one  on  his  tongue ;  but  the 
moment  was  now  coming  for  his  rise 
in  condition.     Mr.  Croraek,  the  en- 
graver and  F.A.S.,  visited  Dumfries, 
1809,  in  search  of  the  remains  of 
Nithsdale  and  Galloway  song — the 
muse  of  Bums  having  convinced  him 
that  the    true   Hippocrene    lay   in 
those  districts ;  and  applying  to  Cun- 
ningham, the  poetic  mason  promised 
to  attempt  a  collection  of  such  relics, 
and  send  them  up  to  the  applicant. 
I  If  you  can  effect  that,'  said  Cromek, 
*  we  sliall  both  make  our  fortune.' 
The  mason,  howeyer,  found  it  easier 


to  pass  a  cheat  upon  the  antiquary 
than  to  fulfil  his  promise;  and  ac- 
cordingly sat  down  to  write  in  the 
olden  strain  himself,  with  the  in- 
tention of  palming  his  verses  off  on 
the  credulous  Cromek,  as  the  true 
remains  of  Nitlisdale  and  Galloway 
song.  Cromek  had  not  been  long  in 
London,  and  '  Burns'  Reliques'  but 
a  short  time  out,  when  Allan  for- 
warded a  small  packet  of  'genuine 
old  song'  to  the  house  of  the  anti-> 
quary  and  engraver,  in  Newman- 
street,  London.  Cromek  was  all 
joy  and  gladness  of  heart  on  perusal ; 
and  more  and  more  graduaUy  arriv- 
ing, to  prevent  detection,  at  length 
a  goodly  octavo  volume  was  pub- 
lished by  Cadell,  with  the  foUowuiff 
title  ^- '  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and 
Galloway  Song ;  with  historical  and 
traditional  notices  relative  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Pea- 
santry. Now  first  published  by  R. 
H.  Cromek,  F.  A.S.'  This  was 
in  1810;  and  the  work  made  at 
once  some  stir.  Bishop  Percy  in* 
stantly,  with  his  usueQ  acumen,  pro- 
nounced the  whole  a  forgery;  but 
Hogg  and  Scott,  who  seem  to  have 
been  let  into  the  secret  by  Cunning- 
liam,  were,  the  former  in  admiration 
at  the  possibility  of  cheating  *  a  musty 
antiquary,'  and  the  latter  bent  on 
doing  what  he  could  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  real  author,  and  raise 
him  from  his  toilsome  situation.  Al- 
though the  great  wizard's  kind  inten- 
tions towards  the  young  poet  were 
not  realized,  the  issue  was  Allan's 
quitting  his  mason's  occupation,  and 
taking  that  (according  to  Samuel 
Johnson)  best  of  all  roads  to  a  Scots- 
man— the  road  to  London.  Such 
was  the  pertinent  or  perhaps  imper- 
tinent witticism  of  the  great  lexico- 
grapher ;  who,  although  professing  a 
horror  of  puns  and  punsters,  declared 
once,  in  a  moment  of  hilarity,  that, 
all  attached  as  he  was  to  the  same 
great  city,  *  whither  (as  has  been 
sung)  aill  wise  Scotchmen  wend  their 
way  at  last,'  •  no  flower  had  such 
charms  for  himself  as  a  cauliflower, 
no  ^urden  was  to  him  like  Corent* 
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garden.'  Cunniugbam  arrived  in  the 
metropolis  on  the  day  that  sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett  was  sent  to  the  Tower — 
a  day  of  confusion  ;  and  upon  the 
vast  crowds  collected  on  tne  occar 
sion,  the  vigorous  mason  looked  with 
no  small  astonishment  But  he  was 
still  compelled  to  seek  a  livelihood ; 
and  having  at  length  engaged  him- 
self to  Mr.  Malcott,  the  London 
pavior,  he  laid  down  the  flag-stones 
of  Newgate-street,  among  his  earliest 
southron  tasks.  At  length  his  genius 
was  noticed  by  Mr.  Roche,  editor  of 
the  *  Day*  newspaper,  who  took  him 
into  his  establishment  as  a  reporter ; 
and  his  pay  being  much  higher,  he 
sent  for  Miss  Jean  Walker,  of  Pres- 
ton-mill, near  Dumfries,  the  first  and 
the  last  inspirer  of  his  verse,  and 
married  her  in  the  poet's  church  in 
Southwark — ^for  the  bones  oT  Gower, 
Massinger,  and  Fletcher,  all  lie 
there.  The  death  of  Roche,  and  the 
little  prospect  of  any  rise  in  office, 
again  turned  Allan's  mind  to  his 
original  trade,  which  he  wisely  re- 
sumed under  -^  no  mason  —  but  a 
nascent  master  in  sculpture^the  ex- 
cellent Chan  trey.  Ttiat  admirable 
artist,  however,  was  then  poor  and 
little  known  ;  and  Cunningham 
served  him  truly  and  faithfully 
throughout  his  long  and  brilliant  ca- 
reer, assisted  him  anxiously  and  ably, 
fought  bis  battles  everywhere,  pro- 
cured him  commissions,'  and  in  short 
did  every  thing  for  him  but  make 
those  inimitable  busts  and  statues 
which  left  his  studio.  It  was,  there- 
fore, justly  thought  by  the  friends  of 
Allan,  that  when  the  ^reat  sculptor 
died«  leaving  100,000^  in  furtherance 
of  the  arts  he  had  advanced  by  his 
genius,  he  should  have  bequeathed 
him  more  than  he  did — that  is,  more 
than  an  annuity  of  100/.  a  year  to 
Allan  and  his  wife,  and  a  reversion 
of  2000/.,  which  he  did  not  survive 
to  receive.  The  similitude  of  the 
early  condition  of  both  master  and 
servant  might,  it  was  thought,  have 
caused  a  more  liberal  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  former.  While  in  the 
great  sculptor's  studioi  Cunningham 


forgot  not  that   he  was  a  literary 
professor— and  his  chief  published 
works  were,  in  succession,  'Soogs,' 
the  romance  of  *  Paul  Jones,*  an  an- 
nual called  *  the  Anniversary,*  a  life 
of   Burns,    '  Lives    of  the    British 
Painters,'  and  some  running  notes  on 
the  great  painters  of '  Major^s  Cabinet 
Gallery.'    His  death  was  very  sud- 
den, of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  58, 
1842.     His  English  style  is  deserv- 
edly lauded,  considering  his  northern 
no^ducation  ;  and  his  '  Lives  of  the 
Painters,'  though  marred  by  an  in- 
discreet use  of  rhetorical  figures,  will 
probably  be  his  most  enduring  work. 
John  Malcolm,   a  distinguished 
diplomatist  and   historian,  went  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  as  a  cadet  to 
India,  and  after  distinguishing  him- 
self on  many  occasions,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  the  Madras 
army.      He    was    subsequently   ap- 
pointed resident  in  the  Mysur,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  was  sent  as  minis- 
ter-plenipotentiary from  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government  to  the  court  of 
Persia.     He  not  only  performed  his 
diplomatic    duties  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  but  collected  an  immense 
store  of  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  Persians ; 
and  he  has  thrown  considerable  light 
on  that  portion  of  Persian  history 
which  is  connected  with  Scripture 
relation.     He  was  the  first  to  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  renowned 
Zoroaster  was  the  scriptural  Ezra. 
He  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath 
by  the  prince-regent,  and  in   1818 
received  the  command,  military  and 
civil,  of  central  India.      Sir   John 
was  next  appointed  governor  of  Bom- 
bay ;  but  in  1830  he  resigned  that 
important  post,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  died,  1833,  greatly 
esteemed  for  his  sagacity>  penetra- 
tion,   extensive    acquirements,   and 
conciliating    manners.      Sir   John's 
histories  of  Central  India  and  Persia 
from    highly  valuable  contributions 
to  our  oriental  literary  stores. 

Jean  Baptibtb  Joubdan  (1762— 
1833),  bom  at  Limoges,  was  son  of 
a  surgeon.     He  entered  the  military 
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service  of  his  country  1778,  and,  in 
common  with  the  great  body  of  revo- 
Uitionary  French  aspirants,  exercised 
his  talent  for  creating  turmoil,  by 
joining  the  Americans  in  their  revolt 
against  England.  After  the  peace 
he  entered  the  National  Guard,  and 
embarked  in  trade;  but  in  1791  he 
was  called  to  command  a  battalion  of 
volunteers  in  the  army  of  the  north, 
and  in  1793  was  appointed  first,  gene- 
ral of  brigade,  and  then  general  of 
division.  He  soon  after  received  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle, 
in  the  room  of  Hoche,  and  in  June, 
1794,  gained  the  victory  of  Fleurus, 
whereby  he  became  master  of  Bel- 
gium, and  drove  the  allies  beyond 
the  Rhine.  In  1803  Napoleon  con- 
stituted him  general-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  Italy,  and  in  180.4  made  him 
a  marshal  oC  the  empire,  and  grand- 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honour.  Upon 
losing  the  very  decisive  battle  of 
Vittoria,  June  21,  1813,  in  the  Pe- 
ninsular war,  Jourdan  retired  to 
Uouen,  and  there  lived  privately 
until  appointed  in  1814  commander 
of  the  fifteenth  division.  In  this 
station  he  declared  himself,  on  the 
rapid  decline  of  his  master's  fortunes, 
in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Louis  XVIII.,  and,  when 
that  monarch  was  compelled,  by  the 
return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba, 
to  remove  to  Ghent,  gave  up  his 
command,  and  escaped  to  his 
private  seat  in  the  countr}'.  On 
tiic  restoration  of  Louis,  he  again 
took  the  oaths  ;  and  he  was  constantly 
about  the  court  until  his  decease, 
aged  71,  1883. 

CnaisTOPH  August  Tiedgb  (1752 
— 1841),  born  at  Gardelegen,  in  tlie 
territory  of  Altmark,  stucfied  the  law 
at  Halle,  but,  apprehensive  of  little 
success  in  that  profession,  accepted 
the  post  of  private  tutor  in  the  fami- 
ly or  Arnstadt,  at  Elrich,  in  Hohen- 
stein,  1776.  The  excellent  con- 
nexion by  means  of  this  family, 
raised  him  to  a  handsome  compe- 
tency, if  not  to  affluence.  In  1792 
ne  became  secretary  to  Domherr  von 


Stedem,  a  friend  of  the  Arnstadt 
house  ;  and  though  that  personage 
died  in  the  next  year,  his  widow  re- 
tained Tiedge  in  the  same  capacity, 
and  left  him,  at  her  death  in  1799,  a 
handsome  provision.  The  enriched 
amanuensis  now  travelled,  and  at 
Berlin  recognised  a  friend  whom  he 
had  .first  seen  at  the  table  of  his 
Arnstadt  friends,  the  baroness  von 
der  Recke.  An  intimacy,  purely  of 
the  Platonic  sort,  hereupon  com- 
menced between  the  pair ;  and, 
though  not  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  allowances  of  society,  it  is 
confidently  affirmed  that  their  asso- 
ciation was  entirely  free  from  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  impropriety. 
With  the  baroness,  Tiedge  visited 
Italy,  1804,  and  remained  there  two 
years;  and  on  their  return  to  Ger- 
many, first  Berlin,  and  then  Dresden, 
became  their  place  of  regular  abode. 
At  the  latter  the  baroness  died,  1833, 
leaving  her  Platonic  friend  actually 
rich  ;  and,  with  his  extraordinarily 
calm  temperament,  he  lived  on  until 
his  ninetietli  year,  when  death  sud- 
denly seized  him,  carrying  him  to  the 
grave  in  five  days,  1841.  Tiedge  is 
honourably  styled  *thc  Nestor  of 
German  poesy ;'  and  among  his  nu- 
merous lyric  productions,  his  '  Ura- 
nia,' a  religious  and  didactic  work, 
has  fully  established  his  fame.  In- 
deed so  highly  regarded  is  the  poet's 
memory  at  Dresden,  that  a  '  Tiedge 
Verein,'  or  Tiedge  *  institution,'  has 
been  latelyTounded  in  that  capital,  to 
bestow  a  literary  prize  every  fifth 
year  upon  some  youthful  candidate 
for  honours,  and  to  make  provision, 
in  addition,  for  meritorious  authors, 
who  may  have  fallen  into  adversity 
in  consequence  of  age  and  infirmities. 
Tiedge's  *  Frauenspiegel'  and  *  Wan- 
derungen  durcli  den  Markt  des  Le- 
bens,'  his  elegies,  and  other  produc- 
tions, are  replete  with  moral  pre- 
cepts, and  have  fairly  earned  him  a 
niche  among  the  departed  German 
classics. 

Nathan  Rothschild,  a  wealthy 
capitalist,  (whose  brothers  in  Vienna 
and  Paris  have  been  alike  remarkable 
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for  their  riches,  and  have  received 
patents  of  nobilitv  for  their  aid, 
during  the  wars  with  Napoleon),  was 
for  many  years  the  leader  of  Stock- 
exchange  affairs  in  London.  The 
rise  of  his  family  is  attributed  to  the 
talent  of  his  father,  Joseph,  a  German 
Jew,  who,  during  the  French  revolu- 
tion, contrived  to  protect  and  use  to 
advantage  a  large  store  of  jewels  and 
money,  which  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands  by  the  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel. 
When  the  French  entered  Francfort. 
Joseph  buried  the  prince's  property 
in  a  chest ;  but  he  did  not  hide  his 
own,  thinking,  that  if  they  found  no 
money,  they  would  be  suspicious, 
and  search  more  earnestly.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  he  lost  all  his  own 
money.  When  affairs  became  more 
tranquil,  he  took  some  of  the  prince's 
property,  and  transacted  business 
with  it.  The  prince  had  heard  of 
the  French  cruelty  in  plundering 
Joseph,  and  concluded  that  all  his 
money  and  jewels  also  were  gone. 
Going  to  Francfort,  he  called  on  him 
and  said,  *  Well,  Joseph,  all  my 
money  has  been  taken  by  the  French  V 
*  Not  a  farthing,*  said  the  honest 
man,  *  I  have  it  all,  and  will  return 
it  with  interest.'  *  No,'  said  the 
prince,  *  I  will  not  have  it  for  twenty 
years,  and  I  will  then  take  two  per 
cent,  interest  for  it.'  *  I  have  referred 
(says  the  author  of  *  The  Great  Me- 
tropolis') to  the  late  Nathan  Roths- 
child being  on  'Change.  There  he 
stood  day  after  day,  leaning  against 
a  pillar  on  the  right  hand,  as  you 
enter  from  Cornhill.  He  was  a  little 
monarch  there;  and  the  pillar  in 
question  may  be  said  to  have  been 
his  throne,  —with  this  difference,  that, 
while  other  monarchs  sit  on  their 
wooden  thrones,  he  leaned  against 
his  throne  of  granite.  From  that 
pillar  he  never  moved.  There  he 
stood,  nearly  as  stationary  as  the 
pillar  itself,  with  his  back  resting 
against  it,  as  if  he  could  not  have 
supported  himself  without  its  aid. 
With  his  note-book  in  his  hand,  he 
was  always  to  be  seen,  during  the 
usual  hour  of  business,  entering  into 


transactions  of  great  extent  with  the 
mercliants  and  commercial  men  of  all 
countries.  Little  would  the  stran- 
ger, who  chanced  to  see  the  prince 
of  capitalists  standing  on  the  spot  I 
have  mentioned,  have  fancied,  from 
his  personal  appearance^  what  an 
important  influence  he  exerted  on 
the  destinies  not  only  of  Change,  but 
of  the  country,  and  of  Europe, 
Nothing  could  be  more  unprepossess-- 
ing  than  his  appearance.  He  always 
looked  sulky.  Any  time  1  saw  him, 
he  always  wore  a  great  coat  of  a  dark 
brown  colour.  He  paid  but  liule 
attention  to  his  personal  decoration. 
His  tailor  had  no  very  difficult  cus- 
tomer to  please.  It  was  one  feature 
iu  his  conduct  on  'Change,  tliat  he 
never,  except  when  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, entered  into  conversation  with 
any  of  the  thousands  in  the  same 
place.  There  he  stood,  in  the  midst 
of  the  bustle,  apparently  as  deeply 
lost  in  thought,  and  with  as  melan- 
choly a  countenance,  as  if  he  bad 
been  alone  in  the  wilderness  of 
shade  referred  to  by  Cowper,  or  had 
been  himself  the  '  Last  Man,'  de- 
scribed by  Campbell.'  Mr.  Roths- 
child was  highly  benevolent  to  tlie 
poor  members  of  his  (Jewish)  na- 
tion ;  and  his  death,  which  took 
place  while  on  a  visit  to  Francfort, 
his  native  city,  1837,  was  a  serious 
loss  to  many  hundreds  of  them.  But 
though  in  this  best  wav  lavish  of 
money,  he  was  in  no  other  way  so, 
and  was  exceedingly  ready  to  detect 
a  love  of  it  in  others.  At  a  city 
feast,  for  instance,  a  gentleman  ob- 
served in  his  hearing,  'tliat  for  his 
part,  though  he  thought  venison 
good  he  loved  mutton  better.'  '  I 
kuowsh  why,'  said  Rothschild  to  his 
neighbour,  *  it  is  becaush  he  does  not 
like  to  pay  the  prishe  :— it  is  becaush 
mutton's  sheep  and  venshon's  deer.* 
The  total  property  of  this  capi- 
talist was  estimated,  at  the  period  of 
his  decease,  at  five  millions  and  a 
half  sterling. 

AuBERT  Dir  Petit  Thoi^ars  (1756 
— 1831),  was  born  of  a  noble  famil}' 
at  the  cnateau  de  Boumois  in  Anjou, 
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and  WBB  made  a  lieutenaot  of  in- 
fantry at  sixteen.  A]l  bis  leisure 
moments  were  devoted  to  botanical 
pursnits;  and  wben  intelligence 
reached  France  of  the  loss  of  La 
Perouse  and  bis  companions,  he  re- 
solved, with  his  brother  Aristtde,  to 
go  in  search  of  them,  hoping  to  add 
to  his  stock  of  plants  by  the  expedi- 
tion. The  two  brothers  actually  sold 
their  inheritance  to  carry  out  their 
plan,  and  were  prepared  to  begin  the 
vo}'age,  when  an  accident  separated 
them.  The  ship  that  was  to  have 
taken  them  both,  lay  at  Brest ;  and 
Aubert  intended  to  botanize  on  his 
way  from  the  capital  to  that  port, 
but  was  seized  when  culling  simples 
in  a  wood,  as  a  political  spy.  The 
country  was  at  the  moment  in  a  dis- 
turbed state,  the  period  being  that 
just  antecedent  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  lievolution.  Af^er  a  brief  in- 
carceration at  Quimper,  he  found 
that  his  brother  had  sailed,  and  he 
took  ship,  hoping  to  come  up  with 
him  at  the  Mauritius :  Aristide,  how- 
ever, had  again  started  thence ;  and 
finding  himself  witliout  money  and 
without  friends,  Aubert  applied  for 
employment  to  some  wealthy  plan- 
ten,  and  remained  in  the  Isle  of 
France  ten  years.  He  now  made 
those  observations  of  nature,  which 
are  the  basis  of  the  numerous  botani- 
cal works  he  eventually  constructed  ; 
and  a  visit  to  Mada^iscar  enabled 
him  to  bring  into  notice  tribes  of 
plants,  some  of  them  hitherto  almost 
m  genus  unknown.  He  returned  to 
Paris  in  1802,  and  was  appointed  in 
1806  director  of  the  royid  nursery- 
grounds  in  that  capital ;  a  post  which 
he  held  with  great  credit  until  the 
closing  of  the  grounds,  a  short  time 
before  his  decease.  He  died,  aged 
75,  1831.  Du  Petit  Thouars  is 
chiefly  to  be  admired  for  the  in- 
genious speculations  he  ventures  con- 
cerning the  physiology  of  plants  ;  and 
his  views  on  the  formation  of  buds, 
the  motion  and  circulation  of  sap, 
and  the  final  results  of  fruit  and 
wood,  notions  often  more  curious 
than  foiuided  on  fact,    are    those 


which  have  gained  him  the  largest 
share  of  applause.  He  wrote  many 
strictly  botanical  works,  wherein  he 
classes  the  productions  of  the  isles 
of  France,  Bourbon,  and  Madagas- 
car ;  but  his  most  interesting  pro- 
duction is  a  misceUany,  passing. in 
review  his  own  labours  in  the  science, 
entitled  '  Revue  g^n^rale  des  Mat^ 
riaux  de  Botanique  et  autres, — fruit 
de  trente-cinq  ann^es  d'observations,* 
published  1819. 

Joseph  Thurmer,  born  at  Miinicli, 
1789,  turned  his  mind  to  architecture 
at  the  age  o(  twenty-eight,  visited 
Rome  and  Greece  to  study  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings,  and  even- 
tually settled  at  Dresden,  where  he 
was  made  chief  professor  in  the  school 
of  design.  He  employed  much  of 
his  leisure  in  bringing  out  works 
illustrative  of  the  Italian  style  of 
Leo  X.,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
standard  of  taste  in  the  main ;  and 
he  has  led  a  large  collection  of  de- 
signs, which  are  allowed  to  prove  his 
high  talent  and  originality.  He  died, 
aged  44,  1833.  The  only  public 
building  executed  by  Thurmer  at 
Dresden  is  the  posUo&ce;  but  his 
abilities  were  so  recognised  by  his 
pupils,  that  they,  in  1838,  five  years 
after  his  decease,  erected  at  the  Aca- 
demy of  Arts,  a  bronze  bust  and  mo- 
nument to  his  memory. 

Malibran  de  Beriot  (1808 — 
1836),  an  accomplished  singer,  was 
bom  of  Spanish  parents  at  Paris, 
her  maiden  appellation  having  been 
Maria  Garcia.  It  was  in  1824  that 
her  talents  first  attracted  atten- 
tion at  the  Opera-house,  London  ; 
from  which  period  she  became  a 
leading  performer  at  the  great  mu- 
sical festivals  of  the  kingdom.  Her 
sudden  death  at  one  of  these,  from 
excitement,  grounded  on  too  potent 
a  zeal  to  distinguish  herself,  aroused 
the  commiseration  of  all  parties ;  and 
the  decease  of  Malibran  was  regarded 
by  the  public  with  very  marked  con- 
cern. At  the  Manchester  festival, 
September  14,  1836,  she  had  given 
*  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord'  with  electrical 
effect,  and  then  took  part  with  Cara- 
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dori  Allan  in  Mercadante's  *  Vanne 
se  alberghi  in  petto,'  from  Andro- 
nico.  Her  exertions  in  the  encore 
of  this  duet  were  tremendous ;  and 
the  fearful  sliake  at  the  top  of  the 
voice  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard  it.  It  was  a  desperate 
struggle  against  sinking  nature:  it 
was  the  last  vivid  glare  of  die  ex- 
piring lamp.  She  never  sang  again. 
The  building  rang  with  animated 
cheering ;  hats  and  handkerchiefs  were 
waving;  but  the  victim  of  excite- 
ment, whilst  the  echoes  were  yet  in 
her  ears,  sank  exliaust^d  as  she  quit- 
ted the  stage.  She  was  bled,  and  re- 
moved to  her  lodgings,  where  she 
lingered  in  great  pain  until  the  23d, 
and  tlien  expired,  at  the  earl^  age 
of  28.  Perhaps  the  celebrated  smger, 
Lablache,  has  best  accounted  for  Tier 
death :  '  Son  grand  esprit  ^toit  trop 
fort  pour  son  petit  corps.*  Her  re- 
mains were  interred  first  in  the  col- 
legiate church  at  Manchester;  but, 
after  great  clamour  on  the  part  of  her 
husband  and  other  relatives,  (M.  de 
Beriot  having  caused  the  cood  people 
of  Manchester  to  suspect  his  motives, 
on  account  of  his  departure  for  the 
continent  before  his  wife's  funeral 
had  taken  place,)  they  were  removed 
to  Brussels.  Malibran's  voice  was  a 
contr'  alto  in  character ;  but  it  ex- 
tended to  a  range  that  was  astonish- 
ing :  she  could  descend  to  F  and  E 
fiat  below  the  lower  C  in  the  treble 
clef,  and  reach  C  and  D  in  alt 

NicoLAi  Paoanini  (1784—1841), 
born  at  Genoa,  was  taught  the  violin 
at  a  very  early  age  by  Giretti,  of 
Naples,  and  had  some  instruction  in 
counter-point  from  the  celebrated 
Paer.  At  15  he  began  to  be  hawked 
about  by  his  mercenary  father ;  who 
contrived  to  exhibit  him  as  a  pro- 
digy, to  the  filling  of  his  own  pockets, 
in  JVlilan,  Bologna,  Florence,  Pisa, 
and  Leghorn.  At  length  of  age,  lie 
travelled  on  his  own  account ;  and 
after  appearing  as  a  capital  player  in 
the  private  concerts  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  he  settled  at  Lucca.  Here 
Napoleon's  favourite  sister,  Elisa 
Bacchiochi,  reigning  princess  of  Lucca 


and  Piombino,  greatly  noticed  him  ; 
and  to  please  her  court,  he  commenced 
that  curious  use  of  his  violin,  which 
has  gained  for  him  the  undisputed 
title  of  its  *  maestro.'  Having  afforded 
great  delight  by  playing  a  concerto 
on  only  two  strings,  the  princess  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  hear  wliat  he  could 
effect  on  a  single  one ;  and  Napo- 
leon's birthday  being  at  hand,  he 
composed  his  *  Sonata  Napoleon,'  for 
the  G  string,  and  performed  it  on  the 
festive  occasion  before  the  court.  So 
surprising  was  the  execution  to  the 
audience,  that,  when  a  cantata  of 
Cimarosa  followed  immediately  after 
it,  with  all  due  accompaniment,  it 
produced  no  impression  whatever. 
In  1883,  the  maestro  visited  London  ; 
and  by  his  extraordinary  exhibition 
of  power  there,  and  in  Paris,  he 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  soon 
again  returned  to  liaXy,  He  died, 
aged  57,  1841 ;  and  his  body,  we 
believe,  remains  still  unburied— -the 
strange  conduct  of  the  professor  dui^ 
ing  life  having,  in  addition  to  his 
calling,  caused  the  church  of  Rome  to 
refuse  it  interment  in  consecrated 
ground. 

Thomas  Taylor,  bom  in  London, 
1758,  went,  after  being  a  short  time 
in  St.  Paul's  school,  to  live  with  a 
relative  who  held  a  post  in  the  dock- 
yard at  Sheemess.  He  there,  having 
full  leisure,  studied  tlie  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  aspired,  though  witliout 
pecuniary  means,  to  give  to  the  world 
translations  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
at  length  of  all  the  hitherto  untrans- 
lated ancient  Greek  philosophers. 
For  some  time  he  had  a  clerksliip  in 
the  banking-house  of  Lubbock  and 
Co.,  London  ;  but  he  at  length  threw 
up  his  situation,  and  lived  on  the 
patronage  of  such  as  took  an  interest 
in  his  peculiar  views,  of  restor- 
ing the  Platonic  philosophy,  dis- 
covering tlie  perpetual  lamp,  and 
carrying  out  his  plan  of  .the  trans- 
lations. Mr.  Taylor's  most  valuable 
accomplishment  in  the  last-named 
portion  of  his  labours,  was  *  Pau- 
sanias'  Description  of  Greece ; ' 
though  we  are  told  that,  after  nearly 
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losing  the  use  of  his  right  hand  by 
getting  up  the  work  in  liaste,  he 
only  obtained  18/.  for  it  from  the 
booksellers.  During  the  last  forty 
years  of  his  life,  this  eccentric  per- 
son resided  in  a  small  house  at  Wal- 
worth, on  about  200/.  per  annum, 
derived  from  the  patrons  who  fur- 
nished him  with  the  means  of  print- 
ing, ^c. ;  and  he  died,  aged  77,  in 
the  theism  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, 1835.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  had  several  children ;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  printed  translations  that 
amounted  in  the  cost  of  getting  up 
to  10,000/.— all  books  of  a  sufficiently 
unsaleable  description. 

SOVEREIGNS.  —  Turkby  — 
1808,  Mahmud  II.,  Klian.  Popes— 
1823,  Leo  XI I. ;  1829,  Pius  VIII. 
France— 1824,  Charles  X. ;  1830, 
Louis  Philippe  L  Russia  — 1825, 
Nicholas  I.     Sweden  and  Norway 


—1818,  Charles  XIV.  Denmark— 
1808,  Frederick  VI.  Portugal  — 
1828,  Dom  Miguel.  Spain,  1808, 
Ferdinand  VII;  1833,  Isabella  II. 
Maria;  Succession -War  of  Don 
Carlos.  Austria  —  1792,  Francis 
II. ;  1835,  Ferdinand  I.  Prussia— 
1797,  Frederick  William  II.  Ne- 
therlands— 1815,  William  I. ;  Se- 
paration of  Belgium  from  Holland 
in  1831*  fiELGiuu— 1831,  Leopold 
I.  Persia— 1 796,  Futteh  Ali  Klian  ; 
1834,  Moliammed  Mirza.  Kaubul 
— 1823,  Dost  Mohammed,  usurper. 
Sikhs— 1798,  Runjeet Singh.  China 
1820,Taou-Kwang.  Sardinia— 1821, 
Charles  Felix  L;  1831,  Charles  Al- 
bert  Amadeus.      Bavaria  —  1825, 

Lewis    I.        WURTTEHBERG —  1816, 

William  I.  Saxony— 1827,  Antony 
I.  ;  1836,  Frederick  II.  Hanover— 
1830,  William  IV.  of  Great  Britain. 


reign  clxxvt. 
VICTORIA,  QUEEN  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

1837. 

Personal  History. — Her  present  most  gracious  majesty,  whom  ma3rGod 
long  preserve  to  her  loval  subjects,  was  born  May  24th,  1819  ;  and  is  the 
only  child  of  Edward,  cfuke  of  Kent  (fifth  child  and  fourth  son  of  George 
III.)  by  Maria  Louisa  Victoria,  daughter  of  Francis,  duke  of  Saxe  Coburg,  and 
w^idow  of  prince  Emich  Charles  of  Leiningen.  His  royal  highness  died,  1 820. 
Her  majesty's  education  was  superintended  by  Dr.  Davys,  since  bishop  of 
Peterborough  ;  and  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  the  decease  of  her 
uncle,  William  IV.,  June  20th,  1837.  She  was  crowned  June  28th,  1838, 
(on  which  occasion  marshal  Soult,  the  last  of  Napoleon's  marshals  who  had 
contended  with  the  British  before  the  exile  of  Napoleon  to  Elba,  officiated 
as  ambassador-extraordinary  from  Louis  Philippe  ot  France) ;  and  on  Febru- 
ary 10th,  1840,  her  majesty  espoused  her  maternal  cousin,  Albert,  son  of 
duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha — both  parties  being  at  the  period  in 
their  twenty-first  year.  Their  present  issue  are,  Victoria- Adelaide,  princess- 
royal,  bom  November  2l8t,  1840 ;  and  Albert-Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  born 
on  lord-mayoT^s  day,  November  9tli,  1841 ;  and  their  royal  highnesses  were 
baptized  in  the  sacred  water  of  the  river  Jordan,  brought  over  by  an  officer 
of  the  Syrian  expedition.  The  genealogical  descent  of  our  most  gracious 
queen  from  Egbert,  the  founder  of  the  English  monarchy,  who  traced  his 

Eedigree  from  the  deified  Woden  of  the  Saxons,  is  thus  deduced  ;  and  it  may 
e  questioned  if  any  other  monarch  can  so  accurately  show  consanguinity 
with  the  originator  of  his  state.     The  dates  refer  to  the  commencement  of 
the  reign,  commonly. 
I.  EoBSBT,  628,  married  lady  Redburgha,  whose  son 
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2.  Ethblwulv,  888,  married  lady.  Osburglia,  daughter  of  the  great  butler 

of  England.    Their  son, 
8.  Alfred  the  G&sat,  872,  married  Elthelswitha,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 

Mercia,  and  had  by  her 

4.  Edward  the  Elder,  901,  who  married  tliirdly  Edgiva,  daughter  of  a 
private  gentleman,  and  had 

5.  Edmund,  941,  who  married  Elgiva,  daughter  of  a  private  gentleman* 
and  had 

6.  Edgar,  959,  who  married  secondly  Elfrida,  daughter  of  Olga,  earl  of 
Devonshire,  by  whom  he  bad 

7.  Ethelred  the  Unready,  979,  who  by  his  queen,  Elgtva,  daughter  of  a 
noble  named  Theored,  had 

8.  Edmund  Ironside,  1016.     That  prince  married  Elgitha,  the  widow  of  a 
noble  Dane,  and  by  her  had 

9.  Prince  Edward  the  Outlaw,  1017,  so  called  because  of  his  expatri- 
ation and  exclusion  from  the  throne  by  Canute  (as  shown  in  vol.  i.). 

He  married  Agatha,  daughter  of  Henry  III.,  emperor  of  the  West,  and 
had  by  her  Edgar  Atheling,  who  died  without  issue,  and  Margaret. 
The  next  in  descent,  therefore,  was 

10.  The  princess  Margaret,   1057,  who  married  Malcolm  III.,  king  of 

Scotland,  by  wbom  she  had 

11.  The  princess  Matilda,  1100,  who  became  the  queen  of  Henry  I.  of 

England,  youngest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  thus  united  tlie 
Saxon  and  Norman  houses.  By  Henry  I.  she  had  WiUiam,  who  died  at 
sea  without  issue,  and 

12.  Matilda,  1135,  queen  of  England  in  her  own  rigUt,  whose  daim  ^ras 
disputed  by  Stephen.  By  her  second  marriage  with  Geoffrey  Plan- 
tagenet,  she  had 

13.  Henry  II.,  1154,  who  married  Eleanor,  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  Vlt, 
of  France,  by  whom  he  had 

14.  John,  1199,  who  signed  Magna  Charta,  and  married  secondly  Avisa, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  by  whom  he  had 

15.  Henry  III.,  1216,  who  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Raymond,  earl  of 

Provence,  and  had  by  her 

16.  Edward  L,  1272,  the  conqueror  of  Wales.  He  married  Eleanor,  daugh- 
ter of  Fernando  IV.,  king  of  Castile,  and  her  brother,  king  Alonso  X.I. 
was  father  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.     By  her  Edward  had  the  unfortunate 

17.  Edward  II.,  1307,  who  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of 
France,  and  had  by  her 

18.  Edward  III.,  1327,  who  married  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Hainault,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  by  her  had 

19.  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  born  1338,  who  married  Elizabeth  de  Burgh, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ulster.     By  her  he  had  an  only  child, 

20.  Tub  lady  Philippa,  born  1355,  who  espoused  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl 

of  March,  and  gave  birth  to 

21.  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  born  1375,  governor  of  Ireland,  who 
left  issue  by  his  wife,  Eleanor  Holland,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Rent, 
among  other  children,  a  daughter, 

22.  Lady  Ann  Mortimer,  born  1396,  who  married  Richard  Plantagenet, 
eari  of  Cambridge,  second  son  of  Edmund  duke  of  York,  fifth  son  of  Ed* 
ward  III. ;  and  by  him  had  only  one  child,  who  succeeded  his  uncle 
Edward,  1415,  who  died  without  issue,  as 

23.  Richard,  duke  of  York,  born  1410,  coming  to  the  earldom  of  March 
by  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  same  year,  1415.  Richard  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Wakefield;  in  hia  contest  with  the  heroic  queen  Margaret, 
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1460,  aged  50,  leaving  issue  by  his  consort  Cecilia,  grand-daughter  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  daughter  of  Ralph  Neville,  first  earl  of  Westmore- 
land, several  children.  The  most  eminent  in  history  of  these  are,  the 
second  child,  our  king  Edward  IV. ;  the  sixth,  George,  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, who  was  cruelly  drowned  in  wine  by  that  monarch,  his  brother  ; 
and  the  eighth,  our  king  Richard  III.  The  line  of  succession  was  main- 
tained by 

24.  Edward  IV.,  1471,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  sir  Richard 
Woodville,  of  Grafton,  Northamptonshire,  and  widow  of  sir  John  Gray 
of  Groby,  by  whom  he  had,  besides  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  who 
were  murdered  in  the  Tower, 

25.  The  psincess  Elizabeth,  whom  Henry  VII.  married  1486,  and  thus 
united  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  By  her  king  Henry 
had,  previously  to  his  son  Henry  VIII.,  a  daughter, 

26.  The  princess  Margaret,  born  1489,  who  married  James  IV.  of  Scot* 
land,  by  whom  she  had 

27.  James  V.  of  Scotland,  1513,  who  had  issue  by  his  second  wife,  Mary, 

daughter  of  Claudius,  duke  of  Guise, 

28.  Mart,  queen  of  Scots,  1542,  as  she  is  usually  called ;  and  that  unhappy 

Srincess  had,  by  her  second  husband,   Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley, 
ames  VI.  of  Scotland,  who,  by  the  will  of  Elizabeth,  succeeded  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  England  and  Scotland,  as 

29.  James  I.  1603  ;  who,  by  his  queen,  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederick  II., 

king  of  Denmark,  had,  besides  Charles  I.  and  other  children, 
SO.  The  princess  Elizabeth,  who  espoused,  1613,  Frederick  V.,  the  unfor- 
tunate count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  king  of  Bohemia,  by  whom  she 
had,  after  twelve  other  children, 

31.  The  princess  Sophia,  who  married,  1658,  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  himself  lineally  deriving  from  our  king  Henry  II.,  thus 
strengthening  the  cliain  of  descent.  The  duke  was  the  first  elector  of 
Hanover,  and  left  issue  by  his  consort,  Sophia, 

32.  George  I.,  1714,  king  of  England  after  the  Stuarts,  who  espoused 
Sophia,  only  daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Celle,  by 
whom  he  had 

33.  Georqe  II.,  1727,  who  married  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  John,  margrave 
of  Anspach,  by  whom  he  had,  eldest  of  eight  children, 

34.  Frederick  Lewis,  prince  of  Wales,  who  married,  1736,  Aucusta, 
daughter  of  Frederick,  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha.  He  died  before  his  father, 
George  f  I.,  who  was  succeeded  by  prince  Frederick's  son  (the  eldest  of 
nine  children), 

35.  Georob  III.,  1760.  This  estimable  monarch  married  Charlotte,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles,  duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen 
children,  two  of  whom,  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne  but  left  no  issue.  The  fifth  child,  and  fourth  son,  of 
George  III.  was 

36.  Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  bom  1767,  who  married  Maria  Louisa  Victoria, 
daughter  of  Francis,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  widow  of  prince  Emich 
Charles  of  Leiningen,  and  dying  1820,  left  by  his  consort  an  only  child, 

37.  Victoria,  bom  May  24,  1819,  succeeded  her  uncle,  William  IV.,  1837  s 
whom  may  God  be  graciously  pleased  long  to  preserve  to  her  loyal 
subjects ! 

Political  History. — England  has  possessed  few  queens  regnant ;  and 
prominent  among  those  few  stands  one,  whose  period  of  rule  includes  an 
especially  interesting  and  important  epoch  of  our  histor}'.  *  The  golden  days 
ofgood  queen  Bess'  will  be  admitted  rightly  designated,  on  one  great  account  i 
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tiamely,  for  tlie  restoration  and  the  consolidation  which  Elizabetlfs  vigorous, 
however  tyrannical,  counsels  effected  of  all  those  institutions  which  are,  in  a 
state,  the  foundation  of  social  happiness,  which  produce  the  virtue  of  citizens, 
and  which  promote  the  glory  of  God.  The  unsettling  which  all  cstablisli- 
ments,  political^  religious,  and  moral,  liad  experienced  by  the  long  wars  of  the 
Roses,  succeeded  by  the  sharp  conflict  of  the  Reformation,  had  rendered  some 
such  character  as  that  of  Elizabeth  presented  necessar}'  in  the  ruler,  for  the 
bringing  back  of  order,  and  the  consummation  of  tranquillity.  Happily  do 
such  cause  existed  for  arbitrary  dominion,  at  the  moment  of  queen  Victorians 
mounting  the  throne  of  her  ancestor,  the  great  Egbert,  as  had  prevailed  at 
the  time  of  her  famous  predecessor's  accession  ;  and  the  English  people, 
essentially  loyal,  hailed  with  delight  the  occurrence  of  a  solecism  in  the  annals 
of  their  country — a  female  in  her  nineteenth  year  becoming  ruler  over  them, 
and  including  under  her  dominion  an  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of 
subjects !  So  much  did  the  natural  feelings  arising  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  youth  and  sex  of  the  new  sovereign  prevail,  that  when  her  majesty,  on 
the  assembling  of  her  first  parliament,  did  not  enter  the  house  of  lords  from 
the  robing-room  quite  so  soon  as  is  customary  after  her  known  arrival,  a  very 
general  fear  arose  that  she  had  become  appalled  at  the  thought  of  encoun- 
tering  the  gaze  of  the  assembled  aristocracy — perhaps  had  fainted.  When, 
however,  she  at  length  appeared,  and  had  evinced  her  full  possession  of  pre- 
sence of  mind,  by  smiling  almost  to  laughter  on  seeing  the  extraordinary 
mode  in  which  her  loyal  commons  are  compelled  to  rush  into  her  royal  pre- 
sence, all  apprehension  was  at  an  end ;  and  when  she  had  further,  with 
'  silvery  voice,'  and  only  the  emotion  necessarily  belonging  to  so  ereat  an 
effort,  completed  the  accustomed  speech,  a  murmur  of  applause  was  distinctly 
audible  on  every  side. 

The  whig  ministry  of  her  uncle  was  retained  by  her  majesty,  viscount 
Melbourne  being  still  premier ;  and  at  the  moment  of  the  accession,  the 
country  was  at  peace,  not  only  with  all  Europe,  but  all  the  world.  The  first 
symptom  of  a  contrary  tendency  was  seen  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  when  the 
colonies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  displayed  a  disposition  to  revolt.  The 
rapid  improvements  which  had  for  some  years  been  taking  place  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  from  unexplained  causes,  had,  by  the  year  ISSd, 
given  those  provinces  a  marked  advantage  over  the  neighbouring  possessions 
of  the  British  ;  and  a  discontented  and  revolutionary  paity  in  the  latter  soon 
declared  such  difference  to  arise  from  the  superior  mode  of  government 
adopted  in  the  States.  Monarchical  institutions  were  therefore  ridiculed, 
republican  ones  lauded  ;  the  authority  of  the  governors  of  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  was  defied  by  the  speaker  of  each  house  of  assembly  (  Brid- 
well  of  Upper,  and  Papmeau  of  Lower  Canada) ;  and  all  matters  seemed 
ready  for  an  explosion.  The  veteran  and  able  governor  of  Upper  Canada, 
sir  John  Colborne,  was  hereupon  removed  1835,  and  sir  Francis  Head,  of  a 
more  liberal  caste,  put  in  his  place ;  but  though  the  latter  did  all  that  a  pru- 
dent and  wise  ruler  could  plan  for  the  restoration  of  quiet  (in  which  he  per- 
fectly succeeded,  in  so  far  as  his  own  province  was  concerned),  die  rebellion 
at  length  burst  forth,'  headed  by  one  Mackenzie,  who  issued  a  proclamation, 
announcing  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  throwing  off  tlie  hateful  domi- 
nion of  the  mother  country.  Tlie  insurgents,  principally  Lower  Canadians 
(descendants  of  the  French),  aided  by  American  citizens,  soon  got  posses- 
sion of  Navy  Island,  a  British  territory,  situated  a  little  above  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  December,  1887.  Captain  i3rew  being  directed  by  the  governor 
to  collect  and  command  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  and  other  craft  to  attack  the 
island,  an  American  force,  under  one  styling  himself  general  Van  Ransallaer, 
continued  day  after  day,  while  tlie  flotilla  was  preparing,  firing  from  Navy 
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Island  upon  die  unoffending  inhabitants  of  the  Niagara  frontier,  though  not 
a  gun  had  been  heard  on  the  part  of  the  British.  A  steamboat  also,  named 
the  Caroline,  was  employed  by  the  Americans  in  transporting  to  the  island 
munitions  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  the  insult  which,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  profound  peace,  they  were  perpetrating  against  her  Britannic  ma- 
jesty's subjects ;  whereon  captain  Drew  was  directed  to  capture,  bum,  or 
otherwise  destroy,  the  piratical  vessel.  At  midnight,  therefore,  of  December 
26th,  the  eallant  captain  succeeded,  in  spite  of  a  body  of  American  riflemen, 
in  destroying  the  chain  cables  which  held  the  obnoxious  boat  to  the  shore, 
and,  having  set  her  on  fire,  sent  her  drifting  down  the  falls  of  Niagara.  In 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  soon  after  presented  themselves,  the 
home  government  (lord  Glenelg  being  the  colonial  minister),  sent  out  the 
earl  of  Djirham  as  lord  high  commissioner,  with  full  power  to  crush  the  in- 
surrection, 1838.  So  positive  a  display  of  firmness,  followed  by  proper 
examples  made  of  such  leading  rebels  as  could  be  caught,  produced  a  tempo- 
rary calm.  Papineau,  BidweTl,  Rolph,  Morrison,  and  Mackenzie  (the  last- 
named  originally  a  pedlar,  but  the  main  cause  of  all  the  disturbance),  escaped, 
and  were  outlawed.  Some  subsequent  measures  adopted  by  the  lord  nigh 
commissioner  for  the  punishment  of  the  rebels  (especially  his  sanction  of 
colonel  Prince's  summary  execution  of  some  prisoners),  naving  been  cen- 
sured in  the  British  parliament,  the  earl  suddenly  resigned  his  authority,  and 
returned  home ;  and  the  rebellion  burst  forth  again  with  renewed  fury.  The 
good  sense,  however,  of  the  Upper  Province,  and  the  organized  state  of  (he 
military  bodies  raised  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  especially  of  the  yeo- 
manry,  together  with  the  spirited  conduct  of  the  restored  governor,  sir  John 
Colbome,  again  subdued  the  revolt  early  in  1639.  When  order  liad  been  thus 
restored,  the  English  parliament  resolved  on  the  union  of  the  Canadas,  so  that 
one  house  of  assembly  should  henceforth  legislate  for  the  whole,  and  thus 
produce,  it  was  hoped,  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  classes  of  colonists ;  and 
this  resolution  was  accordingly  carried  into  effect,  1840.  In  that  year  the 
Canadas  were  constituted  an  united  province  and  colony,  at  the  head  of 
which,  as  in  India,  was  placed  a  govemor*general,  styled  *  Governor  of  Up- 
per and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edwanrs 
Island.'  Each  dependency  meanwhile  retains  its  own  lieutenant-governor, 
wiio  defers  in  all  important  matters  to  the  governor-general.  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson,  created  lord  Sydenham,  was  the  first  governor-general ;  and  he 
dying  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  1841,  sir  Charles  Bagot  suc- 
ceeded. Kingston  is  made  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  the  united 
colony.  The  earl  of  Durham  (John  George  Lambton,  first  earl)  had  suffered 
so  much  vexation  from  his  Canadian  embassy,  that  his  health  gave  way,  and 
he  died  shortly  afler  his  return  to  England,  1840. 

Before  Canadian  matters  were  thus  settled,  the  colony  of  Jamaica  was  seen 
in  collision  with  the  home-government.  That  island  has  long  been  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable  British  possession  in  the  West  Indies  ;  its  annual  ex- 
ports to  England  being  estimated  at  four,  and  the  imports  from  England  at 
three  millions.  On  reference  to  vol.  ii.,  p.  267,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  a 
governor,  representing  the  sovereign  of  England,  a  legislative  and  executive 
council  of  twelve,  and  an  assembly  or  commons,  of  forty-five  members.  On 
occasion,  the  governor  and  assembly  have  been  at  variance  on  the  score  of 
privilege ;  as  when,  in  1764,  Mr.  Littleton,  then  governor,  took  upon  him- 
self to  discharge  two  persons,  who  had  been  committed  by  the  house  of  as- 
sembly for  a  breach  of  their  privileges;  when,  in  1808,  the  duke  of  Manches- 
ter, the  governor,  supported  the  objection  of  general  Carmichael,  the  com- 
raander-m-chief,  to  be  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly ;  and  when,  in 
1836,  the  marquis  of  Sligo»  then  governor,  interfered  with  the  assembly's 
▼OL.  ui.  2  I 
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freedom  of  debate,  by  sendine  down  a  message  on  the  subject  of  a  bill  pend- 
ing between  the  assembly  and  council,  and  eyen  prorogued  the  assembly.  In 
all  these  cases,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  home^goyemment,  the  point  was  con- 
ceded eventually  by  the  governor.  The  unconstitutional  conduct  of  lord 
Sligo  was  followed  by  his  retirement ;  and  sir  Lionel  Smith  succeeded  him 
in  the  governorshio,  1886.  In  1887  arrived  a  despatch  from  lord  Glenelg, 
the  British  colonial  secretary,  proposing  to  the  assembly  an  improved  system 
of  prison  discipline  in  the  island ;  and  the  house  accordingly,  duriog  that 
year,  instituted  the  proper  inquiries  in  the  gaols  throughout  Jamaica,  with  a 
view  to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  the  British  minister.  A  committee 
had  just  been  appointed  to  consider  the  returns  resulting  from  the  inquines 
in  question,  when  captain  Pringle  aifived  in  the  island,  as  a  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  queen's  government  for  the  inspection  of  prisons  in  the 
West  Indies  generally  ;  and  he  was  authorised  to  make  such  inquisition  into 
the  actual  state  of  the  gaols  of  those  islands,  and  to  suggest  such  improre- 
ments,  as  might  lay  the  foundation  of  a  better  system  of  discipline.  This  the 
assembly  at  once  regarded  (after  havins  itself  begun  the  inquiry),  as  an  en- 
croachment upon  its  privileges ;  and  when  captain  Pringle  returned  to  Eng- 
land vrithout  communicating  to  the  house  any  report  on  the  subject  of  bis 
inquiries,  the  interference  with  its  rights  was  yet  more  severely  felt,  but  did  not 
prevent  its  steadily  proceeding  to  prepare  a  bill,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
original  design  of  the  English  ministry.  Before  that  object,  however,  could 
be  effected,  a  prison's-bill,  which  had  passed  the  imperial  parliament,  ^^  !*" 
ceived  by  the  governor,  1889 ;  and  great  indeed  was  the  ire  of  the  assembly, 
on  finding  such  to  be  the  fact.  There  was  assuredly  some  reason  for  feeling 
aggrieved  at  the  uncourteousness  of  the  proceeding ;  and,  carrying  on  tne 
face  of  it  a  tacit  charge  against  the  assembly,  which  was  not  their  due,  oi 
being  slow  in  looking  to  the  interests  of  the  island,  the  act  was  altogether 
indefensible.  The  house  of  assembly  had  not  only  shown  a  spirit  o^^^^Pf 
ration  with,  but  had  anticipated  the  British  parliament  in  hastening  the  al>o- 
lition  of  negro  slavery,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  apprenticeship  system,  »ts 
last  remnant,  which  apprenticeship  -was  a  compensation  afforded  to  slave- 


owners, lest  the  too  sudden  emancipation  might  seriously  injure  their  pro- 
perty.    Antigua  had  set  the  example,  1834,  by  relinouisning  the  boon  aJto- 
gether ;  and  Jamaica  was,  therefore,  not  slow,  if  she  did  tliat  in  188^  ^^1^ 
she  need  not  have  done  till  1840.    She  had  besides,  in  1834,  prepared  a  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  which  had  been  already  acted  on^ 
and  was  in  substance  the  same  as  the  English  act  now  sent  them— whicn  la- 
ter was,  by  command  of  the  home-government,  proclaimed,  and  stuck  up  o 
the  doors  of  the  assembly  itself.    The  issue  was  that  the  assembl;^,  ^"^^"L 
again  and  again  convoked  by  sir  Lionel  Smith,  resolved  to  abstain  from  t 
exercise  of  all  its  legislative  functions,  excepting  such  as  were  "f^^^'^.-g 
preserve  inviolate  the  faith  of  the  public  creditor,  until  the  queen's  pleasu 
should  be  known  •  whether  her  subjects  of  Jamaica,'  said  the  fourth  resoi- 
tion, « now  happily  all  in  a  state  of  freedom,  are  henceforth  to  be  treated  9S  su 
jects,  with  the  power  of  making  laws  as  hitherto  for  their  own  ff^^^f^^^ir^^ 
as  a  conquered  colony,  and  governed  by  parliamentary  legislation,'  Ac;    ^. 
home  ministry,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  angry  demonstration,  i  - 
stantly  resolved  on  forcing  the  assembly  to  submission ;  but  after  a  sen« 
long  and  warm  debates,  the  good  sense  of  their  opponents,  at  the  Ij^j. 
whom  was  sir  Robert  Peel,  swayed  the  imperial  parliament,  and  «'"*^"J*  l- 
was  again  resolved  on.    With  that  view,  sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  8«°y°  "L 
island  as  governor,  in  the  autumn  of  1839 ;  and  the  mild  and  <^5r  f thS 
system  of  policy  pursued  by  sir  Charles,  soon  had  the  beneficial  effect «» 
might  have  been  anticipatea  from  so  wise  and  prudent  a  measure^ 
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Soon  after  this  agitation  of  the  colonies  had  commenced,  circumstances 
occurred  at  home,  which  caused  great  anxiety  for  the  internal  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  During  the  preceding  reign,  the  hulk  of  the  manu&cturing  la- 
bourers of  England  had  adopt^  an  extensive  plan  of  organization,  and, 
under  the  names  of  '  Trades'  Unions,'  met  in  vast  bodies  to  consult  on  poli- 
tical, as  well  as  business  affairs  ;  the  Dorchester  labourers,  on  one  occasion, 
1834,  marching  even  through  London  streets  to  Whitehall,  in  number  80,000, 
to  prefer  their  petition  of  grievances  to  the  throne.  But  the  ostensible  ob- 
ject of  the  combination  was  the  resulation  of  tnule  ;  in  other  words,  to  over- 
awe their  masters,  the  great  manuracturing  capitalists.  With  this  view,  each 
trade  formed  a  lodge  or  class,  consisting  of  ten  or  fifteen  individuals ;  these 
classes  assembled  weekly,  and  selected  delegates,  who  were  to  assist  at  pro- 
vincial lodges,  or  associations,  which  met  every  month.  These  associations 
had  in  their  hands  the  complete  control  of  all  the  trades ;  they  appointed 
delegates  to  a  general  assembly,  which  they  called  a  congress,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  tmperwm  in  mperio  were  bound  to  each  other  by  secret  oaths. 
They  had  their  unstamped  newspapers,  by  means  of  which  they  communi- 
catecl  with  each  other  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  they  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  local  funds,  which  were  made  available  to  their  support 
whenever  they  chose  to  absent  themselves  from  their  ordinary  occupations. 
On  admission,  an  oath  was  taken  by  each  member,'  to  maintain  '  the  Charter 
of  the  People  s  Rights,'  whence  the  faction  obtained  the  name  of  The  Char' 
iiiis ;  and  the  sworn  party  was  then  directed  not  to  be  disobedient  to  the 
existing  laws,  but  to  labour  to  get  them  all  repealed.  The  meetings  of 
Chartists  began  to  be  held  without  molestation,  when  a  member  of  the  whig 
ministry  had  publicly  acknowledged  the  assembling  of  persons  for  the  free 
discussion  of  politicd  questions  to  be  the  constitutional  right  of  Britons ;  and 
at  these  thus  licensed  assemblies,  doctrines  of  the  most  subversive  tendency 
were  maintained  by  argument,  and  applauded  by  enthusiastic  multitudes. 
Those  doctrines  were  rapidly  propagated  from  town  to  town  i  and  the  final 
issue  was  to  be  the  stopping  of  every  mill,  loom,  and  steam-engine  in  the 
country,  in  conformity  with  *  a  new  decree  of  congress.'  This  would  not 
be  insurrection ;  it  would  be  simply  passive  resistance.  *  The  men,'  said 
they, '  may  remain  at  leisure ;  there  is  and  can  be  no  law  to  compel  them  to 
work  against  their  will ;  they  may  walk  the  streets  or  fields  with  their  arms 
folded ;  they  merely  abstain,  when  their  funds  are  suflicient,  from  going  to 
work,  for  one  week,  or  one  month,  throughout  the  three  kingdoms.'  The 
combination  was  soon  seen  to  produce  the^ruin  of  masters ;  and  the  Trades' 
Unions  in  some  places  actually  offered  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the 
establishments  of  two  or  three  manufacturers  whom  they  had  driven  out  by 
'  passive  resistance.'  Should  the  day  of  general  distress  arrive,  to  which  the 
Chartists  look  forward  as  the  era  of'^  their  felicity,  they  yet  expect  (for  they 
still  exist  as  a  body)  to  be  enabled  to  purchase,  at  a  depreciated  price,  the 
everywhere  abandoned  factories,  and  mines,  and  fields ;  and  then  labour  will 
indeed  be  weaUhj  which  is  the  way  in  which  they  are  pleased  to  understand 
tliat  boasted  axiom  of  modem  political  economists. 

It  was  in  JuW,  1889,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Chartists,  becoming  tired  of  the 
slow  process  or  the  passive-resistance  system,  attempted  open  violence.  An 
effort  was  made  in  that  month  by  a  party  of  their  underlings,  to  plunder  the 
town  of  Birmingham  ;  and  several  houses  were  gutted,  and  the  furniture  of 
them  burned  in  the  streets,  before  order  was  restored.  In  November  of  the 
same  year,  a^Chartist  mob,  headed  by  John  Frost,  a  linendraper,  and  recently 
a  magistrate,  attacked  the  town  of  Newport  in  Wales  :  the  insurgents  were 
an  armed  force  of  5000  persons,  chiefly  labourers  of  the  coal-mines  and  iron 
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works  of  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire.  Tlie  plea  for  the  insurrec- 
tion was,  that  one  Vincent,  a  Chartist,  had  been  rigorously  treated  in  prison ; 
and  it  was  resolved  to  release  him,  and  make  him  'king  of  the  Hills.'  The 
Hill  district  is  of  a  mountainous  character  and  triangular  form,  having  for 
its  apex  a  place  called  Risca,  five  miles  from  Newport,  and  its  base  beiog 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  it.  The  country  is  intersected  by  deep 
glens,  watered  by  the  various  mountain  streams ;  it  abounds  in  every  part 
with  mines  of  coal  and  of  iron,  which,  of  late  years,  have  been  worked  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  j  so  that,  in  a  district  where  fifty  years  since  then- 
were  scarcely  any  inhabitants,  save  the  scattered  huts  of  a  few  shepherds  and 
mountaineers,  tliere  is  now  a  dense  population,  amounting  to  40,000  souls. 
Upon  this  labouring  mass  the  Cliartists  tried  their  powers,  botii  minator)- 
and  persuasive ;  and  the  men  of  the  Merthyr  Tydvil  iron-works  became 
the  most  imposing  portion  of  Mr.  Frost's  army.  The  mayor  of  Newport, 
however,  Mr.  Phillips,  an  attorney,  contrived  matters  so  well,  that  tiiirty 
soldiers  (all  that  could  be  mustered,)  under  command  of  lieutenant  Gray, 
placed  in,  a  room  of  the  West-gate  inn,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  sustained 
the  siege  of  the  5000  Chartists,  led  on  by  the  rebellious  linendraper  ;  and  in 
about  twenty  minutes,  after  killing  some  ten  or  twelve  of  them,  and  wounding 
fifty  others,  put  the  remainder  to  flight.  The  soldiers  were  fired  upon  con- 
tinually through  the  windbws  (on  the  ground  floor)  before  they  retaliated, 
and  a  tierce  conflict  at  length  took  place  in  the  passage  of  the  inn,  and  at  the 
doorway  of  the  room  in  which  the  military  were.  At  tliat  door  the  chief 
slaughter  of  the  rebels  occurred.  *  The  main  affair,'  said  (now)  captain  Gray,  at 
the  trial  of  Frost, '  occupied  less  than  ten  minutes,  but  the  attack  in  the  inner 
building  continued  to  the  last ;  and  whenever  the  smoke  cleared  away,  the 
mob  attempted  to  force  our  position.*  The  mayor,  while  opening  a  shutter 
to  unmask  the  soldiery,  was  unfortunately  wounded  both  in  tlie  arm  and  side ; 
but,  on  his  recovery,  he  was  presented  to  the  queen,  and  knighted  (as  sir 
Thomas  Phillips),  and  the  people  of  Newport  and  its  neighbourhood  in  everj* 
way  testified  their  gratitude  for  his  manly  defence.  Though  a  full  moiety  of 
that  number  of  Greeks  which  aided  the  rebellious  Cyrus  in  days  of  yore,  the 
retreat  of  the  Chartists  was  not  half  so  glorious  ;  and  their  letuler,  being  now 
Xenophon  of  the  host,  was  seen  to  pass,  holding  a  pocket-handkerchief  to  \us 
face,  and  weeping  like  Niobe,  in  his  way  back,  as  he  rushed  into  one  of  the 
copses  of  Tredeear-park,  with  the  hope  of  eluding  his  pursuers.  The  stern 
hand  of  justice,  however,  prevented  tliis :  John  Frost  was  captured,  tried  for 
treason,  and,  together  with  two  of  his  associates,  Williams  and  Jones,  con- 
victed in  January,  1840.  But  a  plea  of  an  extraordinary  kind  was  raised  in 
the  prisoners'  favour.  The  indictment  had  been  served  on  them,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  their  attorney,  three  days  previously  to  the  time  fixed  by 
the  statute^  thirteen  days  before  the  trial ;  whereas  the  list  of  witnesses  was 
delivered  only  ten  davs  before  the  trial,  the  precise  legal  time.  Tlie  fifteen 
judges  sat  on  this  and  another  quibbling  plea  ;  but  the  conviction  was  never- 
theless confirmed.  ITie  delay,  however,  which  liad  occurred,  tlie  hydra- 
headed  nature  of  Chartism,  the  original  admission  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  that  trades*  unions  were  not  at  variance  with  the 
constitution,  the  fact  of  Frost  having  been  appointed  by  them  a  magistrate, 
the  consideration  that  all  the  deaths  had  been  on  the  sidfe  of  the  rebels,  and 
last,  not  least,  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  Queen,  served  to  make  the 
public  understand  how  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  passed  (whidi  was  no 
less  than  that  of  hanging  and  quartering,)  to  transportation  for  life,  ought  to 
be  received  by  it,  if  not  with  satisfaction,  at  least  with  complacency.  A  re- 
.  prieve  arrived  at  the  cell  of  the  convicts  at  Monmouth ;  and  in  the  night  of 
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February  2,  they  were  conveyed,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  but  the  con- 
dnctors,  to  the  nearest  seaport,  and  thence  embarked  for  Australia. 


Ov*  tton  perdono,  e  non  cattigo  aspetd. 
Cade  ogni  r^fno ;  e  niiikon  ft  aeDsa 
La  baae  del  tinunr,  ogni  ckmeoa*— > 


wrote  the  immortal  Tasso. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  Chartist  rebellion,  and  mainly  accessory  to  its  vio* 
lence,  was  '  The  Socialist  Plan  ;*  to  which  infidel  and  abominable  system 
allusion  is  made  elsewhere.  In  the  year  of  the  attack  on  Newport,  a  loose 
was  given  by  the  friends  of  free  tnwle  to  the  injurious  habit  of  exporting 
British  machinery.  Much  mischief  had  resulted  from  this  practice  towards 
the  close  of  king  George  IV.'s  reign  ;  it  was  nevertheless  persisted  in  through 
that  of  William  IV.;  and  in  1839,  the  third  of  queen  Victoria,  English  wheel 
and  other  work  to  the  amount  of  700,000/.,  was  thus  sent  out  of  the  country^ 
to  aid  foreigners  in  their  competition  with  our  manufacturers.  The  active 
rivalry  that  subsequently  arose  out  of  the  proceeding  to  our  own  machine 
products,  occasioned  even  certain  radical  members,  once  the  intemperate 
advocates  of  free  trade,  to  call  for  a  suspension  of  the  export  system,  and,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  not  before  it  was  too  late.  Nottingham  lace,  which  had  till 
now  driven  out  everywhere  the  French  lace,  from  the  necessary  higher  price 
of  the  latter  as  being  made  by  hand  labour,  was  now  made  in  France  itself; 
and  the  result  of  this  commercial  insanity  was  the  melancholy  picture  which 
the  manufacturing  dbtricts  in  the  midland  counties  soon  exhibited — capital 
withdrawn,  factories  without  workmen,  an  expiring  trade,  and  penury 
written  in  every  face.  The  consequent  amount  of  emigrant  labourers  from 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland  in  the  following  year,  was  no  less  than  119,000. 

Although  petty  legislation  lias  been  too  much  the  error  of  our  day,  the 
fiirthering  of  measures  tending  to  preserve  establishments  which  are  the  basis 
of  national  order,  must  be  regarded  as  highly  judicious.  It  was  therefore  a 
very  creditable  anxiety  which  m  1839  prompted  certain  members  of  the  com« 
mons  to  put  down  trading  and  trafficking  on  the  sabbath-day ;  and  though 
an  antagonist  effort  was  made  to  obtain  an  enactment  for  converting  it  into 
a  day  of  sight-seeing  and  secular  amusement,  1840,  it  is  matter  of  rejoicing 
that  the  sense  of  parliament  was  against  the  measure.  We  cannot  but 
express  our  warm  satisfaction  at  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  change  London, 
still  abounding,  thank  God,  witli  crowded  churches,  into  a  French  metro- 
polis— with  all  its  pagan  mummery  of  Elysian  fields,  pantheons  erected  to 
infidel  philosophers  and  great  scoundrels,  and  P^re  la  Chaises  for  crowning 
the  tombs  of  actresses  and  opera  dancers  with  perennial  cliaplets  ;  and  we  at 
the  same  time  rejoice  tliat  there  is  but  a  small  party  in  the  commons,  which 
hides  its  practical  infidelity,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  by  a  profession  of  deep 
solicitude  for  the  liappiness  of  the  lower  classes  of  society. 

It  was  at  the  opening  of  1840  that  intelligence  was  received  of  the  success 
of  our  arms  in  the  East ;  an  Anglo-Indian  force  having  succeeded  in  replacing 
on  the  throne  of  Raubul,  after  an  exile  of  thirty  years,  its  legitimate  sove- 
reign. Shah  Shikjah,  if  the  title  '  legitimate'  can  be  claimed  by  any  modem 
oriental  ruler.  Of  that  affair,  its  noBcy,  and  its  consequences,  the  particulars 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Kaubul.  In  February  of  this  year,  Queen 
Victoria  gave  her  hand  to  her  cousin,  the  prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg 
Gotha  ;  and  the  next  matters  of  interest  were  the  passing  of  a  bill  to  throw 
open  the  Irish  municipal  corporations  in  a  way  that  catholic  influence  would 
eventually  be  (it  was  reared)  predominant,  and  the  introduction  of  a  measure 
by  lord  Stanley  regarding  the  registration  of  voters  in  Ireland.  The  latter 
was  withdrawn.  The  affair  that  made  most  noise  in  the  country  was  the 
resolute  assertion  of  its  privileges  by  the  house  of  commons.     That  assembly 
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haying  agreed,  in  1885,  that  all  parliamentary  papers  and  reports  printed  kf 
the  use  of  the  house,  should  be  rendered  accessible  to  the  public  by  purchase, 
at  the  lowest  possible  price,  in  order  somewhat  to  defray  the  great  anouj! 
expense  of  printing  them,  Messrs.  Hansard,  printers  to  the  house,  were 
granted  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  them.  Under  this  resolution,  a 
report  of  inspectors  of  prisons  was  offered  for  sale,  in  which,  after  stating 
that  improper  books  found  their  way  into  Newgate,  it  added,  that  a  work, 
published  by  Mr.  Stockdale,  of  a  most  disgusting  nature,  was  one  of  those 
books.  The  work  professed  to  be  a  medical  one ;  and  Mr.  Stockdale  brought 
an  action  for  libel  against  Messrs.  Hansard,  1837.  The  case  was  tiied 
before  lord  chief  justice  Denman,  who  observed,  that  whatever  arrangements 
might  be  made  between  the  house  and  any  publisher,  the  publisher,  in  bis 
opinion,  who  published  that  in  his  public  shop,  and  especially  for  moner, 
which  might  be  injurious,  and  possibly  ruinous,  to  any  one  of  the  king's  sub- 
iects,  must  answer  in  a  court  of  justice  to  that  subject,  should  he  challenge 
him  for  a  libel.  Damages  of  iOO/.  were  thereupon  awarded  to  Stockdale. 
The  house,  after  some  talk  of  infringed  privileges,  paid  the  damages,  thus 
virtually  admitting  the  legality  of  Stockdale*s  proceedings ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  a  second  and  a  third  action,  the  last  in  1840,  against  Messrs. 
Hansard,  who.  Leaving  been  directed  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  (during  its 
recess)  not  to  plead,  suffered  judginent  to  go  by  default.  The  court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  thereupon,  (under  judge  Patteson)  gave  damages  against 
Hansard,  600/. ;  declaring  not  only  that  the  printers  had  no  right  to  publish 
any  thing  which  might  be  considered  libellous,  but  that  tlie  privil^e  of  the 
house  could  not  be  sustained  before  any  inferior  court.  The  conmions,  hov- 
ever,  conceiving  that  the  privilege  of  publishing  in  question  ought  to  be  con- 
tended for,  for  the  sake  of  every  other  privilege  which  had  not  been  provided 
for  in  a  similar  manner,  first  committed  the  two  sheriffs  of  London  (Evans 
and  Wheelton,  who,  in  their  official  capacity,  had  called  the  court  whidi 
decided  the  question),  and  then,  in  like  manner,  Stockdale^  his  son,  and  his 
legal  adviser,  to  Newgate,  for  contempt. 

The  important  affair  of  privilege  having  been  settled  tlius  by  the  strong 
arm,  sir  John  Yarde  BuUer  (viscount  Melbourne  being  still  premier)  brought 
a  charge  against  ministers,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  country.  The  chief  points  of  the  member's  accusation  were,  tlie  mini- 
sters' want  of  firmness  in^ maintaining  the  public  peace,  at  that  moment  so 
grievously  disturbed  ;  their  being  everywhere  found  the  supporters  of  agita- 
tion. Chartism,  and  irreligion ;  their  shaking,  for  electioneering  purposes, 
every  institution  of  both  church  and  state  in  England  and  in  Ireland  i  and 
their  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  the  established  religion,  dissenters,  infidels, 
and  Socialbts,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  all  that  was  venerable,  useful,  and 
distinguished  for  its  antiquity.  Other  members  followed,  blaming  tiic 
ministry  for  their  culpable  negligence  in  appointing  such  a  man  as  Frost, 
the  convict-traitor,  to  the  magistracy ;  and  especially  lord  John  Russell  (the 
colonial  secretary),  for  the  imprudent  encouragement  given  by  him  to  the 
Ctiartists,  in  the  summer  of  1889,  when  he  said,  in  a  public  speech  at  Liver- 
pool, *  that  every  body  of  men  ought  to  be  allowed  to  meet,  and  declare 
their  opinions  as  tiiey  pleased.*  *  What  was  this  (said  lord  G.  Somerset) 
but  a  mere  provocation  to  the  Chartists  to  riot  ?*  The  debate  lasted  four 
nights ;  and  at  its  dose,  there  were  for  the  motion  287,  against  it  308 ;  leav- 
ing a  majority  for  ministers  of  twentv-one.  The  holders  of  office  who  voted 
on  the  occasion  being  about  forty-three,  the  ministry  could  have  no  reason 
to  boast  of  the  issue.  On  one  especial  score,  the  whig  rulers  were  acknow- 
ledged to  deserve  censure.  By  their  new  marriage-act,  vrhich  at  once 
loimed  th«  sacred  bond  to  a  mere  civil  contract,  th^  broke  down  the 
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sanctity  of  the  nuptial  tie,  and  directly  aided  the  views  of  the  infidel  Socialists, 
many  of  whom  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  office  as  *  superintendent  registrars.' 
Tiie  other  chief  domestic  occurrences  of  the  year  were,  a  bill  passed  by  minis^ 
ters  to  equalize  the  postage  duties  to  one  penny,  let  the  distance  to  which 
letters  had  to  be  conv^ed  in  the  United  kingdom  be  great  or  small;  the 
consequent  necessity  (from  the  deficiency  in  the  post-office  revenue)  for  a 
new  assessment  of  the  renters,  &c.  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  view  to  augment 
the  annual  amount  of  assessed  taxes — ten  per  cent,  being  then  superadded 
to  the  total  of  those  taxes ;  aud,  lastly,  a  fanatical  attempt  made  by  one 
Oxford  to  take  the  life  of  her  majesty,  which  providentially  fiuled.  As 
respects  tlie  increase  of  assessed  taxation,  no  impost  presses  harder  upon  the 
people  than  that  upon  windows,  and  particularly  in  large  towns.  It  is  im- 
possible to  live  in  the  midst  of  them,  without  daily  seeing  examples  of 
widows,  elderly  maidens,  and  small  housekeepers,  whose  life  is  rendered 
miserable  by  this  perpetual  and  recurring  exaction.  They  dread  the  visit  of 
the  tax-gatherer,  as  a  malefactor  does  that  of  a  constable ;  and,  with  some 
creditable  exceptions,  they  are  dealt  with  by  the  collectors  much  in  the 
same  tone  and  spirit.  It  must  therefore  be  alwavs  deemed  one  of  the  worst 
offences  of  the  whig  soverament,  tliat  thev  substituted  the  ten  per  cent, 
increase  on  theasse^ed  taxes,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the^loss  in  the  postage. 
The  new  survey  then  directed  to  be  made  was  open  to  the  same  objection. 
It  aggravated  the  burden  of  the  window-tax,  and  ferreted  out  every  new 
occasion  and  new  subject,  to  add  to  its  amount  It  was  so  much  new  rigour 
where  there  was  too  much  of  it  before  s  and  was  equivalent  to  the  re- 
measuring  of  the  &rm  by  a  harsh  landlord,  who  already  takes  more  rent  than 
his  distressed  tenant  is  able  to  pay. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  British  in  India  commenced  a  war  with  China 
(see  War  mth  China) ;  and  in  the  autumn,  the  English  and  Austrian  com- 
bined fleets  deprived  Mehemet  Ali,  the  usurping  pacha  of  Egypt,  of  Syria, 
and  restored  it  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  (See  Syrian  Expedition^ 

In  February,  1841,  the  house  of  lords  was  occupied  in  the  trial  of  James, 
earl  of  Cardiean,  for  felony,  that  peer  being  accused  of  having  shot  at  cap- 
tain Harvey  Tuckett  in  a  duel,  in  the  preceding  September,  on  Wimbledon- 
common.  After  a  costly  fitting-up  of  tlie  house  for  the  proceedinff,  the  earl 
was  acquitted.  In  the  next  month  occurred  the  seizure  of  Mr.  Madeod,  a 
British  subject,  by  the  American  government,  under  circumstances  which 
very  nearly  involved  the  two  countries  in  war.  Mr.  Macleod  had  been  pre- 
sent when  the  shameful  attack  upon  Navy  Island  took  place,  December, 
1837;  and  while  peaceably  visiting  in  the  United  States,  three  years  afber 
that  transaction,  he  was  suddenly  made  prisoner  by  the  New  York  authorities, 
as  one  of  those  concerned  in  the  destruction  of  the  steamboat  Caroline. 
In  vain  did  the  British  government  assert  that  the  responsibility  of  that  act 
lay  in  themselves ;  a  vast  deal  of  hectoring  concerning  the  necessity  of  *  the 
freest  nation  on  earth'  resenting  so  gross  an  attack  upon  its  liberty,  was  the 
only  return  of  the  Americans ;  and  Mr.  Macleod  was  arraigned,  in  October, 
at  IT tica,  as  a  traitor,  by  the  New  Yorkists,  whose  power,  by  the  federal 
union,  b  independent,  under  circumstances,  of  the  Washington  assembly. 
It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that,  by  the  law  of  nations,  any  neutral  vessel 
aiding  the  rebellion  of  subjects  aeainst  their  sovereign,  is  most  justly  punish- 
able by  the  offended  power  when  caught;  and  after  a  week's  trial,  the 
prisoner  was  acquitted.  While  the  case  was  pending,  a  party  of  British 
soldiers  passed  Uie  American  border,  and  boldly  arrested  one  Grooan,  an 
American,  who  had  committed  depredations  within  the  English  pue,  and 
kept  him  as  a  sort  of  hostage ;  but  he  was  honourably  given  up,  on  their 
demand,  to  the  American  goyemment»  on  the  day  Mr.  Madeod's  trial 
commenced. 
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It  was  clear,  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  1841,  that  the  whig  ministry  were 
rapidly  losing  the  confidence  of  their  own  friends  ;  and  though  eyery  effort 
was  made  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  the  multitude,  by  measures  of  the 
most  popular  cliaracter,  all  was  in  vain.     Beyond  their  foreign  policy  liaving 
effected  nothing  either  for  the  dignity  or  security  of  the  state  (tlieir  system 
having  been  to  neglect  the  trade  with  Europe  and  tlie  interests  of  our  colo- 
nics, while  they  calculated  on  beating  distant  and  Eastern  nations  into  an 
alliance  and  commerce  with  us,  even  warring  for  that  end  against  mandarins 
and  hong-merchants  in  lien  of  governments  and  kings,  and  fitting  out  a 
costly  naval  expedition,  which  could  have  no  right  ofcapture),  their  domestic 
rule  had  been  singularly  marked  by  such  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  tlie 
business  of  state-affairs,  as  had  caused  a  deficiency  of  9,00O,O0OiL  in  the 
exchequer :  in  other  words,  they  had,  by  the  trial  of  various  delusive  schemes 
for  relieving  taxation,  and  fiihng  the  treasury,  added  that  amount  to  tlie 
national  debt.    This,  in  a  period  of  peace,  would  make  any  people,  especially 
a  great  commercial  one,  look  more  to  the  financial  abilities,  than  to  the 
politics  of  their  rulers ;  and  as  the  cause  of  reform  was  acknowledged  by  its 
oldest  admirers  to  be  already  '  at  a  wonderfully  low  ebb,'  even  the  radicals 
looked  for  benefit  from  a  change  of  ministry.    'ITie  tenacity  with  which,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  defeats  their  measures  now  be^  to  meet  in  the 
commons,  the  Melbourne  administration  clung  to  office,  is  among  the  most 
extraordinary  events  of  their  histoir  ;  and  it  was  with  some  show  of  justice 
that  they  acquired  from  the  public,  tor  so  unusual  aa. unwillingness  to  regard 
its  wishes,  the  appellation  of  the  adhesive  mittufry.    The  soul  of  that  cabinet 
had  all  along  been  lord  John  Russell,  its  leader  in  the  commons ;  but  neither 
that  lord's  acknowledged  abilities,  nor  the  suavity  and  sang-froid  of  the 
noble  premier,  could  at  last  resist  the  tremendous  tide  of  opposition  which 
set  in  against  it.     It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  church-establishment  party 
was  the  grand  mover  of  that  tide.     The  strength  of  the  cabinet  had  been 
chiefly  derived  from  the  support  of  men  of  extreme  opinions ;  and  that  sup- 
port having  been  purchased  by  a  subserviency  to  party  views  and  party 
purposes,  was  withdrawn,  now  tnat  each  new  effort  of  the  whigs  to  legislate    , 
(characterized,  as  such  efforts  were,  by  a  struggle  to  carry  the  principles  of 
the  reform-bill  to  almost  a  revolutionary  extent)  appeared  likely  to  plunge   ' 
the  country  into  greater  debt  and  difficulty.    The  Melbourne  administration    I 
having  accordingly  resigned  in  August,  1841,  through  its  inability  to  resist 
the  church  party,  sir  Robert  Peel,  the  head  of  the  conservatives,  was  directed 
by  her  majesty  to  form  a  new  cabinet ;  and  the  change  was  very  generally 
approved  by  the  nation.    It  was  highly  gratifying  to  have  men  in  power 
characterized,  not  as  attached  to  a  system  like  that  of  their  predecessors, 
wherein  steady  moderation  had  no  place,  but  as  the  rejectors  of  all  extreme 
views  of  whatever  kind,  as  the  champions  of  no  particular  interests,  and  as 
feeling  bound  not  to  give  to  any  class  a  triumph  at  the  expense  of  another. 
By  identifyine  themselves  with  no  party,  they  at  once  relinquished  the  | 
applause  of  a  faction ;  and  tliey  thus  might  look  with  confidence  to  the  final 
approbation  of  that  common-sense  and  valuable  class  of  politicians,  who 
judge  of  measures  by  their  fruits. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  once  more  premier,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  com- 
menced his  career  by  putting  in  a  new  form  the  great  and  difficult  question 
of  the  late  ministry — an  amendment  of  the  corn-laws.  The  Melbourne  cabi- 
net liad  contended  for  a  fixed  duty  ;  but  sir  Robert's  plan  of  a  sliding-scale 
was  adopted,  as  shown  in  the  events  of  the  reign.  The  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  interests  usually  come  into  fierce  collision  on  this  subject ;  the 
master-traders  contending  that  the  corn-laws  have  always,  while  protecting 
the  land-owner,  presented  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  their  acciunulation 
of  wealth.    It  was,  however,  shown  in  tlie  debates  on  the  present  occasion. 
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that,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  pressure  of  the  corn-laws,  immense  fortunes 
had  been  made,  some  of  them  no  less  than  2,000,000/.  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  And  again,  the  cry  of  the  manufacturers,  '  that  agriculture  is  more 
indebted  to  them  than  they  are  to  agriculture,'  is  a  most  fallacious  one  ; 
since  it  is  clear  that  whatever  the  land  receives  from  the  consumer  (be  it 
greater  or  less  in  amount)  is  expended  in  such  a  wa^,  that,  far  from  injuring 
the  manufacturer,  the  circulation  which  it  sets  in  motion  is  the  acknowledged 
source  of  the  best  promoter  of  the  revenue,  the  homemade — while  it  is  also 
the  direct  reservoir  and  prop  of  labour,  through  the  most  numerous,  the 
most  wealthy,  and  the  most  important  channels. 

The  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales,  in  the  month  of  November,  was  regarded 
with  extreme  interest  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  no  less  than  eighty 
years  liaving  passed  since  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  event  The  dose  of 
the  year  was  clouded  by  the  discovery  of  an  infamous  fraud  on  the  govern- 
ment, practised  by  Mr.  Beaumont  Smith,  of  the  exchequer  department,  who 
had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  issuing  duplicate  exchequer-bills  to  the  public, 
signed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  comptroller-general  (lord  Monteagle),  so 
that,  unless  any  two  bills  of  the  same  number  should  bv  chance  be  seen 
together,  no  notion  of  a  forgery  could  exist  To  the  holders  of  the  false 
duplicates  the  loss  was  very  extensive,  when  the  trick  was  once  discovered  ; 
as  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  were  thus  refused  to  be  liquidated 
by  the  government  Mr.  Smith  was  sent  off  to  a  penal  colony ;  but  this  by 
no  means  either  compensated  the  losers,  or  convinced  tlie  puolic  that  there 
had  not  been  some  gross  neglect  of  officers  acting  under  the  former  adminis- 
tration. Throughout  the  whole  of  this  year  there  had  been  a  grievous 
monetary  paralysis  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  government  of 
which  became  in  the  autumn  little  other  than  bankrupt ;  and  very  lament- 
ably numerous  were  the  failures  of  country  banks  throughout  England  at 
the  same  juncture,  though  in  no  way  concerned  with  the  trans-atlantic 
crisis.  In  consequence  of  a  reduction  of  duties,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  on  salt,  sulphur,  and  barilla,  the  kelp-trade  in  Scotland  was  so  much 
injured  by  the  substitution  of  British  alkali,  that  no  less  than  40,000  High- 
landers were  reduced  to  poverty,  and  petitioned  parliament  to  provide  them 
the  means  of  emigration. 

The  first  matter  of  domestic  interest  in  1842,  was  the  visit  paid  by  Frede- 
rick William  IV.,  king  of  Prussia,  to  queen  Victoria,  in  January,  on  which 
occasion  he  stood  sponsor  at  the  baptism  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  One  in- 
ducement of  his  majesty  to  visit  England,  was  to  settle  the  Jerusalem 
bishopric  question,  as  elsewhere  related ;  and  a  prelate,  who  had  been 
recently  ordained  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterburj'  for  the  mission,  was  sent 
to  Syria  in  February  of  this  year.  In  March  arrived  intelligence  of  an 
awful  massacre  of  the  Anglo-Indian  troops  in  Kaubul,  consequent  upon  an 
insurrection  of  the  hill-tribes,  as  related  in  the  reign  of  Slmh  bhiijah.  The 
method  proposed  at  the  moment  by  sir  Robert  Peel  to  recruit  tlie  lowered 
finances  of  the  country,  served  in  some  measure  to  keep  the  public  mind 
from  feeling  that  lamentable  event  as  it  deserved,  or  at  least  compelled  a 
postponement  of  its  full  consideration,  until  time  was  given,  by  the  wearing 
out  of  a  Kaubul  winter,  to  ascertain  our  actual  amount  of  detriment  Sir 
Robert's  plan  was  to  impose  a  general  income-tax  of  nearly  three  per  cent, 
affecting  the  profits  of  professions  and  trades,  as  well  as  real  property ;  and 
as  a  set-off  against  an  impost  justly  abhorred  for  its  inquisitorial  nature,  and 
which  a  former  government  had  been  compelled  to  abandon,  as  only  justifi- 
able during  the  pressure  arisine  from  a  continental  war,  an  almost  unlimited 
permission  was  to  be  granted  for  the  importation  of  colonial  and  hitherto 
prohibited  foreign  goods,  almost  to  the  abolition  of  that  protective  principle. 
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whereby  our  country  has,  as  on  all  hands  acknowledged,  risen,  under  God, 
to  her  present  extraordinary  greatness.  The  '  tariff'  of  low  duties  was  to 
compensate  the  payers  of  the  income-tax,  by  diminishing  the  cost  of  the 
common  articles  of  food  ;  but  the  opposition  of  the  English  graziers  and 
other  agricultural  capitalists  to  the  consequent  importation  of  continental 
and  other  livestock,  and  of  foreign  salted  provisions,  was  very  inimical 
to  the  premier's  project  of  finance-restoration.  The  chilling  remembrance, 
however,  of  the  suffering  occasioned  by  ten  years  of  whig  mal-administration, 
which  had  involved  the  country  so  seriously  in  fresh  debts,  prevented  any 
organized  hostility  to  the  ministerial  arrangement ;  and  indeed,  since  des* 
perate  diseases  are  allowed  to  require  desperate  remedies,  we  know  not 
what  method  of  filling  an  exhausted  treasury  more  rational  could  have  been 
devised,  than  that  of  sir  Robert.  The  onus  might  perhaps,  with  greater 
justice,  have  been  limited  to  real  property,  since  the  burden  must  fall  fifty 
times  more  heavily  on  the  man  making  a  thousand  a-year  by  the  uncertain 
gains  of  a  precarious  profession,  than  on  him  deriving  a  tnousand  a  year 
from  his  hereditary  freehold  or  other  landed  estate.  The  premier's  mea- 
sure was  at  length  carried  ;  and  while  perhaps  its  best  feature  was 'the  care 
it  evinced  for  colonial  interests,  its  worst  was  the  not  insuring  any  promise 
from  continental  and  other  foreign  countries,  of  a  beneficial  return  for  the 
marked  advantages  it  was  bestowing  upon  them.  The  next  most  interesting 
proceeding  of  parliament  was  lord  Ashley's  bill  for  preventing  the  employ- 
ment of  females  in  the  English  mines,  a  matter  which  ought  to  have  t>een 
agitated  and  settled  before  negro  slavery,  which  it  exceeded  in  severity,  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  inquiry ;  since  the  evil  liad  existed  unnoticed  for 
nearly  a  century. 

In  the  summer  of  1842,  inconsequence  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  manu- 
facturing towns  (Stockport,  &c.),  a  public  subscription  was  promoted  by  the 
Queen's  Letter  ;  a  most  objectionable  measure,  inasmuch  as  it  virtually  called 
on  the  already  too  highly  taxed  parishes  of  one  part  of  the  country  to  pay 
up  the  deficient  poor-rates  of  another.  The  sheer  causes  of  the  distress 
were,  the  vast  increase  of  manufactured  produce  under  an  extended  system 
of  machinei^,  the  want  of  foreign  buyers,  and  the  necessary  displacing 
of  manual  labour.  However  machinery  may  operate,  in  the  long  run, 
towards  the  cheap  and  abundant  production  or  articles  of  comfort  and 
necessity,  and  therefore  towards  the  extension  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  a 
consequent  larger  demand  for  home  labour,  still  the  first  and  immediate 
effect  of  such  a  sudden  application  of  improved  steam-work  as  took  place 
in  1811-2  in  Great  Britain,  must  be  to  displace  a  considerable  amount  of 
present  manual  labour,  by  largely  and  unnaturally  augmenting  the  stocks  of 
manufactures.  Many  attempts  were  made  in  this  year,  by  lord  Denman 
especially,  to  obtain  a  freedom  from  the  responsibility 'of  an  oath  by  various 
classes  of  dissenters  ;  while  sir  John  Easthope,  in  the  commons,  argued  tliat 
the  same  parties  were  not  bound  to  support,  by  paying  rates,  a  diurch,  from 
which  the  law  allowed  them  to  remain  separate.  Both  cliampions  of  the 
enemies  of  the  hierarchy,  however,  were  defeated.  Surely,  our  constitution 
being  composed  of  church  and  state,  the  same  obligation  attaches  upop  all 
classes  of  subjects  to  uphold  the  one  as  the  otlier  ;  and  the  toleration  allowed 
to  dissenters,  and  which  enables  them  to  enjoy  their  own  forms  of  worship, 
by  no  means  necessarily  comprehends  a  dispensation  from  rendering  the 
common-law  payments  to  the  establishments  ot  the  country.  Lord  chancellor 
Lyndhurst's  enactments  for  law-reform  were  amonsst  the  most  sensible 
arrangements  of  this  period ;  and  the  practice  of  the  county  courts,  pro- 
ceedings in  lunacy,  ana  the  bankrupt  laws,  are  all  likely  to  be  amendea  by 
his  ioi^ip's  unremitting  labours. 
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In  the  month  of  August,  1842,  commenced  another  outbreak  of  the 
Chartists,  who,  under  pretence  of  taking  up  the  existing  quarrel  between 
the  master-manufacturers  and  their  men,  regarding  wages,  tumultuously 
overran  the  counties  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  and  Warwickshire, 
and  forcibly  compelled  the  men  to  desist  from  work.  In  a  short  time  the 
mills  and  mines  and  works  of  all  the  manufacturing  districts  were  thus 
stopped.  The  names  of  the  chief  leaders  were  Cooper,  M'Douall,  0*Neil, 
and  Feargus  O'Connor.  Many  of  the  turn-out  labourers  joined  the  mob, 
and  in  like  manner  intimidated  other  workmen  ;  and  many  houses  of  the 
gentry,  and  of  others  who  actively  opposed  such  outrageous  proceedings, 
were  burned  by  the  insurgents.     At  length  the  military  were  sent  by  the 

government  to  aid  tlie  police  in  the  towns  of  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
tockport,  Blackburn,  Preston,  Wigan,  and  Halifax  ;  and  after  a  hfe  or 
two  had  been  lost  at  Preston  by  the  firing  of  the  soldiers,  the  operatives 
were  everywhere  seen  returning  to  their  employ.  So  wise  was  the  Roman 
caution,  in  popular  tumults,  *  Condnud  culpam  ferro  oompesce.'  Many  of  the 
Chartist  preachers  were  apprehended,  and  certainly  not  too  severely  punished 
by  imprisonment,  for  their  unceasing  attempts  to  demoralize  and  render  discon- 
tented and  unhappy,  the  labouring  classes  of  the  nation.  As  respects  the  disa- 
greement between  the  manufacturers  and  their  men,  much  blame  was  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  masters ;  who,  in  order  still  further  to  lower  the  rate  of  their  men*s 
wages,  had  united  in  an  agitation  scheme,  called  the  Anti-corn-law  League, 
to  force  upon  the  government  an  abolition  of  those  protective  measures 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  agricultural  interests  in  the  matter  of  foreign 
grain  importation.  The  manufacturers  would,  in  a  word,  have  continental 
and  other  foreign  com  broueht  into  the  country,  like  water,  free  of  all  im- 
post, caring  not,  so  long  as  they  should  become  enriched  bv  their  abstractions 
from  the  pay  of  their  labourers,  what  should  be  the  result  to  the  vast  mass 
of  fanners  in  the  land,  and  to  the  great  landed  proprietors ;  who  would  be  by 
the  measure,  the  former  actually  ruined,  and  tne  latter  reduced  one-half 
in  amount  of  income — all  to  be  eventually  visited,  by  the  inability  of  the 
hitherto  wealthy  to  relieve  the  poor,  upon  the  poor.  So  cruel  an  attempt  of 
the  manu&cturm^  upon  the  agricultural  interest  will,  we  firmly  trust,  never 
again,  for  the  nation's  sake,  be  plotted.  It  is  but  the  fable  of  the  members 
warring  against  the  belly  -,  and  the  result  of  such  madness  we  all  know. 

In  this  year  was  settled  the  long-pending  American  boundary  question, 
under  the  auspices  of  lord  Ashburton,  and  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
American  government ;  and  the  price  of  land  instantly  improved  in  the  de- 
bateable  portions  of  territory,  emigrants  crowding  thither  from  all  quarters 
to  make  purchases,  and  to  locate.  No  happier  event  could  have  occurred 
for  either  country  than  this,  at  a  time  when  Great  Britain  was  oppressed  by 
her  population,  and  America  at  a  standstill  as  xe^rded  finances.  A  new  field 
was  in  a  moment  opened  for  English  emigration.  And  here  it  must  be 
noticed  that  much  oi  the  recent  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  had 
been  owing  to  the  great  competition  existing  among  workmen  thrown  out  of 
employ  by  the  system  of  ovei^production.  Such  competition  necessarily 
lowered  the  general  rate  of  wages ;  and  that  at  length  to  a  degree  far  below 
the  standard  of  support.  Emigration  on  a  large  scale  was  the  only  remedy 
for  so  serious  an  evil :  and,  in  addition  to  the  opening  offered  by  the  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  question,  the  government  was  acting  most  wisely  at 
the  same  juncture,  as  regards  colonial  interests.  A  positive  regard  had  just 
been  evinced  by  sir  Robert  Peel's  cabinet  for  the  welfare  of  our  colonies. 
For  some  years  before  that  premier's  new  accession  to  office,  1841,  it  had 
been  the  fashion  with  the  government  to  consider  the  colonies  of  the  nation 
as  so  many  tiresome  communities,  making  undue  claims  upon  the  mother- 
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country.  Political  doings  imitate  social  or  economic  ones  a  great  deal ;  and  as 
there  is  often  seen  a  tendency  in  the  heads  of  families^  through  either  an  unwil- 
lingness to  give  up  their  old  sources  of  gratification,  or  a  notion  that  their  sta- 
tion in  life  requires  it,  to  care  as  much  about  their  visiting  friends  as  they  do 
about  their  children,  and  their  children's  interests,  so  is  the  case  with  mother- 
countries  and  their  colonial  ofi^pring.  The  excuses  for  this  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  mother-country  are,  that  continental  nations,  old  folks  of  tlieir 
own  standing  and  notions,  must  be  treated  handsomely,  for  old  acquaintance 
sake,  and  must  be  kept  in  good  humour  for  the  sake  of  mutual  interests ; 
and  too  often  it  follows  that  the  children's  privileges  are  all  thus  j'ielded  up 
to  strangers.  In  1842,  however,  the  new  *  tariff,'  as  we  before  hinted,  paid 
an  especial  attention  to  colonial  rights,  as  paramount  to  the  claims  upon  us 
of  foreign  states  ;  and  at  the  same  time  bishops  were  at  once  consecrated 
for  the  newly-erected  emigrant  settlements,  and  sent  out.  Thus,  while  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies  was  left  unrestrained  to  run  into  its  natural  chan- 
nel, and  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth  was  afforded  to  the  colonists,  the 
settlements  had  the  blessings  of  a  church  also  awarded  them  ;  whereby  the 
government  of  them  would  be  consolidated,  and  their  best  interests  secured. 
In  days  of  yore,  when  a  country  was  first  settled,  it  was  abandoned  to  itself, 
and  compelled  to  find  its  own  means  of  rising  to  importance  ;  and  many 
early  governors  of  colonies  were  little  other  than  men  who  made  a  market 
of  the  struggling  emigrant.  As  to  a  church  establishment,  that  was  never 
dreamed  of;  and  it  was  left  for  missionaries,  of  any  faith,  and  of  any  country, 
to  bestow  on  the  people  a  religion.  We  are  therefore  acting  judiciously  at 
last ;  and  in  keeping  our  colonists  members  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  chuich, 
we  are  insuring  not  a  little  their  fidelity  as  subjects. 

On  August  29,  1842,  her  majesty,  accompanied  by  her  royal  consort,  prince 
Albert,  left  London  on  a  visit  to  her  Scottish  subjects.  The  attention  shown 
to  the  illustrious  pair  by  the  nubility,  gentry,  and  people  generally,  from  the 
moment  of  their  landing  at  Edinburgh  to  their  quitting  it  a  fortnight  after, 
must  liave  been  most  gratifying  to  their  youthful  sovereign ;  who  saw  tbe  an- 
cient castle  halls  of  Caledonia  crowded  with  forms  of  beauty  and  valour  as  in 
days  long  gone  by,  and  the  hills  and  valleys  covered  with  bands  of  noble  clans- 
men, habited  in  their  respective  tartans,  and  thoroughly  armed,  not  to  meet 
in  fierce  collision,  as  in  Jacobite  times,  but  to  hail  unanimously  their  southron 
queen's  arrival  among  them.  Her  majesty  and  consort  re-landed  at  Wool- 
wich, September  17. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  November  that  the  most  gratifying  intelligence 
from  India  and  China  reached  England  at  the  same  moment.  That  from 
China  announced  that  a  war,  begun  certainly  in  injustice,  had  been  closed  in 
every  respect  advantageously  to  the  nation  ;  while  that  from  India  declared 
the  fall  of  Ghuzni  and  Kaubul  a  second  time  to  the  British  arms,  together 
with  the  release  of  the  prisoners  so  treacherously  entrapped  by  the  A^iians 
in  the  preceding  year.  Such  providential  successes  were  very  properly  ac- 
knowledged, not  only  by  illuminations  and  other  popular  rejoicmgs,  but  by 
the  offering  up  of  thanks  in  solemn  prayer  to  the  God  of  battles,  and  the 
Author  of  all  Good. 

The  year  1843  was  ushered  in  by  an  atrocious  deed,  which,  if  not  originat- 
ing in  treasonable  arrangement,  had  all  the  character  of  seditious  intention. 
Mr.  Drummond,  the  private  secretary  of  the  prime  minister,  while  walking 
home  from  Downing-street,  was  shot  in  the  back,  at  Cliaring-cross,  by  one 
Macnaughten,  and  expired  of  the  wound  in  a  week  after,  January  25.  The 
assassin  was  subsequently  tried  for  die  crime ;  but  a  plea  of  insanity  being 
set  up  for  him,  and  the  testimony  of  medical  witnesses  establishing  the  fiict 
of  his  labouring  under  that  form  of  madness  termed  motiomattia,  he  was 
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acquitted  of  the  murder.  It  is  with  regret,  for  the  honour  of  the  British 
nation,  that  we  have  to  close  our  outline  of  its  annals  with  so  anti*£nglish 
an  occurrence. 


EYENTS. 


Capture  of  Kostantineh,  Octo- 
ber, 1837. — This  city,  the  ancient 
Cirta,  and  capital  of  Massinissa,  the 
Numidian  ally  of  the  Romans,  has, 
from  its  peculiar  situation  and  cha- 
racter, remained  comparatively  safe 
from  the  ravages  of  both  war  and 
time  to  the  present  day.  The  French 
in  Algiers,  annoyed  by  the  hostility 
of  a  place  which  furnished  a  secure 
retreat  to  infesting  Arabs,  sent  mar- 
shal Clausel  against  it,  November, 
1836,  with  7000  of  Napoleon's  ve- 
teran troops.  But  no  sooner  had 
their  marcn  commenced,  than  the 
weather  exhibited,  even  in  this  torrid 
clime,  all  the  cbilly  features  of  the 
wintry  nortli.  Having  encamped  on 
the  mountain-tops,  within  two  days' 
march  of  Kostantineli,  a  terrific  snow- 
storm began,  the  cold  became  intense, 
and  numbers  of  the  men  perished  in 
one  night.  But  the  heroes  of  an 
hundred  campaigns  held  on  :  they 
forded  rivers,  bore  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  never  faltered  till  they  formed 
under  the  walls  of  Massinissa's  city. 
Wonderfully  protected  by  nature,  this 
majestic  fortress  seemed  mvulnerable, 
save  at  one  point.  A  ravine,  sixty 
yards  wide,  presented  as  scarp  and 
counterscarp  a  perpendicular  rock, 
alike  unassailable  by  open  escalade 
or  secret  mine.  Having  gained  the 
plateau,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
bring  up  the  artillery :  it  was  ac^ 
timlly  buried  in  the  mire.  At  this 
critical  moment  the  Arabs  made  their 
first  attack  upon  the  assailants  from 
the  gateways,  bridge,  and  surrounding 
houses  ;  and  a  band  of  Turks  rushed 
boldly  from  the  town,  and  disputed 
every  inch  of  the  approach.  These 
last  the  French  drove  back  ;  but  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  army,  and  the  horrors  of 
night,  occasioned  the  besiegers  to 
commence  a  retreat,  which  continued 
for  many  days,  the  Arabs  pursuing 
and  liarassing  them  until  their  escape 


into  Bona.  Nothing  daunted,  how- 
ever, by  this  reverse,  the  French 
troops,  under  general  Damvremont 
attacked  the  city  again  in  October, 
1837  ;  and  on  the  Idth  of  tliat  month 
it  was  carried  by  assault,  after  a  des- 
perate conflict.  Damvremont  fell, 
by  a  cannon  ball ;  and  Achmet  Bey, 
the  governor,  retired  from  tlie  place 
with  his  soldiers  as  the  French  en- 
tered. 

When  the  inhabitants  found  that 
their  town  was  lost,  many  mounted 
their  horses,  and  issuing  from  the 
gate,  Bab  Yedid,  dashed  at  a  gallop 
down  tlie  steep  declivity,  into  the 
road  which  leads  to  Milah ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  population,  espe- 
cially the  women,  aged,  and  children, 
endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  fate 
they  supposed  awaiting  them,  by 
climbing  down  the  rocks,  and  lower- 
ing themselves  by  ropes  to  the  gar- 
dens below  the  town.  A  very  large 
number  succeeded;  and  the  whole 
valley  was  alive  with  a  multitude, 
which,  from  being  almost  entirely 
clothed  in  white,  appeared  like  an 
army  of  spectres.  Veiy  many,  how- 
ever, perished  by  the  ropes  breaking, 
the  feet  slipping,  or  by  the  wearied 
hands  beine  no  longer  able  to  main- 
tain their  hold ;  and  the  ravines  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  on  which  the 
town  stands,  were  filled  with  the 
bodies  of  such  as  had  rolled  from 
above,  forming  mingled  heaps  of  dy- 
ing, wounded,  and  mutilated  persons. 
'Entering  a  house  (says  a  French 
eye-witness)  whose  passage  was  pav- 
ed with  the  numerous  corpses  of  va- 
liant defenders,  we  found  a  door 
locked.  The  soldiers  burst  it  open. 
A  woman  had  locked  herself  in,  with 
two  children— one  at  the  breast :  she 
thought  herself  secure ;  but  we  found 
all  three  killed,  a  shell  having  entered 
by  the  ceiling,  and  burst  in  the  room. 
The  mother  and  the  little  boy  ap- 
peared to  have  been,  when  struck, 
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at  differeDt  extremities  of  the  room* 
We  found  them  in  the  centre,  em- 
bracing each* other  with  the  grasp  of 
death ;  and  the  train  of  blood  showed 
that  thej  liad  dn^ed  themselves 
thither  from  opposite  comers.  The 
floor  was  strewn  with  toys  and  play- 
things, all  dabbled  in  blood.* 

South  AcrsTftALiA  colonized, 
1837,  BY  THE  English. — With  the 
authority  of  government,  captain 
Hindmarsh,  with  a  party  of  emi- 
grants, took  possession  of  this  district 
of  New  Holland,  1837,  and  the  popu- 
lation now  amounts  to  about  3000. 
An  excellent  association  has  been 
formed,  termed  the  South  Australian 
Company,  with  a  subscribed  capital  of 
300,000/ ,  which  has  already  invested 
a  large  sum  in  the  purchase  of  land 
from  the  government  commissioners, 
in  the  conveyance  of  labourers  and 
stock  to  the  colony,  and  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  whale-fishing  vessels,  &c 
The  site  fixed  on  for  the  capital  (34. 
57.  south)  is  a  gently  rising  ground 
on  both  banks  of  a  pretty  stream,  com- 
manding a  view  of  an  extensive 
plain,  reaching  down  to  the  sea ;  over 
which  the  south-west  breezes  blow, 
nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  with 
invigorating  freshness.  At  the  back 
is  a  beautiful  wooded  country,  ex- 
tending six  miles  to  the  base  of  the 
first  ranee  of  hills,  which  are  capped 
by  a  high  wooded  one,  called  Mount 
Lofty,  2400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  To  the  left,  the  hills  gently 
curve  round,  and  trend  down  to  the 
coast  at  nine  miles  from  the  proposed 
town,  enclosing  a  plain  country,  in 
some  places  open,  in  others  wooded, 
having  a  few  small  streams  and  fresh- 
water lakes.  To  the  right,  the  hills 
run  in  a  northerly  and  easterly  direc- 
tion, continuing  for  thirty  or  forty 
miles,  where  they  appear  to  sink  into 
a  plain.  The  country  along  tlieir  base 
is  well  timbered  :  nearer  the  coast  it 
is  open  and  level.  The  first  go- 
vernor and  commander-in-chief  was 
G.  Grey,  esq.,  1840. 

Completion  of  the  National 
Gallery,  1837.  —  For  many  years 
the  best  specimens  of  British  paint- 


ing and  sculpture  had  been  annually 
exnibited  to  the  public  in  very  in- 
convenient apartments  at  Somenet- 
house ;  but  in  1834  a  building  was 
commenced  at  Charing-cross,  for  the 
sole  purposes  of  displaying  and  col- 
lecting into  a  permanent  gallery  ^e 
productions  of  artists ;  and  this,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Wilkins, 
was  completed,  and  called  the  '  Na- 
tional GaUery,  1837.'  The  eastern 
wine  of  the  edifice  has  been  granted 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  arts,  for 
the  annual  exhibition  of  new  produc- 
tions, as  formerly  shown  at  Somerset- 
house,  and  the  western  for  the  pe> 
manent  display  of  the  pictures  known 
as  *  the  national  ^lery,'  and  long 
before  exhibited  m  Pall-mal],  its 
nucleus  having  been  the  galleiy  of 

Sictures  purchased  by  government  of 
Ir.  Angerstein,  for  57,000iL 
Hbboish  of  Geace  Darling. — 
Tlie  Forfarshire  steamboat,  with 
sixty  persons  on  board,  was  wrecked 
on  Its  passage  from  Hull  to  Dundee, 
on  tlie  night  of  September  6th,  1838. 
A  portion  of  the  crew  had  escaped  in 
the  larboard-quarter  boat,  before  the 
vessel  went  to  pieces  on  a  rock  near 
the  Fern  islands.  Half  the  ship  (for 
it  split  into  two  parts)  was  carried 
away,  with  all  wno  were  on  the 
stem  and  quarter-deck,  and  in  the 
cabin  ;  while  the  fore-part  remained 
fast  on  the  rock,  crowded  with  pas- 
sengers. The  captain  and  his  wife, 
with  many  others,  were  soon  washed 
away  ;  and  no  hope  remained  to  the 
survivors,  who,  as  each  victim  dis- 
appeared from  the  rock,  screamed  in 
agony  for  that  aid  which  they  could 
scarcely  expect.  The  outer  Fern 
lighthouse,  nowever,  was  in  a  direc- 
tion that  enabled  Grace  Darling, 
daughter  of  the  keeper  of  the  build- 
ing, to  hear  the  shrieks  of  the  unfor- 
tunate people,  whenever  the  roaring 
of  the  wina  and  waves,  and  the  pouN 
ing  of  a  heavy  rain  would  permit ; 
and  though  darkness  prevailed,  she 
roused  her  parent,  and  getting  every- 
thine  ready  by  daybreak,  put  a  boat 
off  for  the  rock.  The  sea  was  then 
running  terribly  high ;  and  probably 
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nothing  but  the  high  spirit  of  his 
daughter  would    have    induced  the 
keeper  to  venture  on  so  dangerous 
an  expedition.     Grace  Darling,  with 
matchless  intrepidity,  seized  the  oar 
herself;  and  by  her  aid  the  father 
managed  to  conduct  the  frail  skiff 
towaids  the  rock,  to  which,  as  they 
neared  it,  they  discovered  human  be- 
ings still  clinging.     The  issue  was 
that  the  whole  who  had  survived, 
nine   in   number,  were  brought  in 
safety  to  the  light-house,  and  thence 
ultimately  to  the  mainland.      The 
public  very  properly  noticed  and  re* 
warded  the  heroism  of  her  to  whom, 
under  God,  the  lives  of  nine  persons 
were  owing;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  name  of  Grace  Darling  will 
be  handed  down  to  a  remote  pos- 
terity.    Life,  however,  is  a  frail  pos- 
session at  best ;  and  she  who  had  so 
nobly  risked  her  own  to  save  that  of 
her  fellow-creatures,  began  to  feel 
the  wasting  fever  of   consumption 
earl^  in  the  year  1841.     As  change 
of  air  was  recommended,  the  amiable 
patient  was  removed  from  her  father^s 
sea  abode  at  Bamburgh  to  Wooler, 
and  subsequently  to  Alnwick ;  and 
in  the  latter  town  lodgings  were  es- 
pecially taken  for  her  by  those  pat- 
terns of  noble  excellence,  the  duke 
and    duchess    of     Northumberland 
(Elugh,  third  duke,  and  his  consort, 
the  governess  of  her  present  majesty, 
when   princess   Victoria),  who  con- 
descendingly saw  every  arrangement 
made  for  her  comfort.     But  human 
aid,  however  disinterested  and  pow- 
erful, was  vain ;  the  ruthless  affec- 
tion   rapidly  gained   ground ;    and 
Grace,  emaciated,  and  scarcely  able 
to    travel,    was  conveyed    carefully 
back  to  her  paternal  home  at  Bam- 
burgh, and  there  soon  after  expired, 
in  Tier    twenty-fifth    year,    October 
20th,  1842,  leaving  the  little  fortune 
of  700/.  (acquired  by  her  heroism) 
to  her  aged  father. 

MuapRY's  Weather  Almanac — 
It  was  in  1888  that  a  meteorologist, 
named  Murphy,  attempted  to  pre- 
dict with  precision  the  weather  and 
temperature  of  each  day  throughout 


the  year.  Boldly  attacking  New- 
ton's law  of  gravitation,  he  substi- 
tuted in  its  place  that  of  solar  and 
planetary  reflection,  asserting  the 
unity  of  meteoric  action  in  the  solar 
system.  If,  however,  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Murphy's  hvpothesis  be  depend- 
ant on  the  fulfilment  of  his  weather- 
predictions,  nothing  could  be  more 
unfortunate  for  the  projector;  and 
*as  unprophetic  as  Murphy*  has  al- 
ready become  a  proverb.  If  the 
author  be  in  earnest,  and  sincerely 
devoted  to  physical  research,  he 
should  reflect  that  what  a  Newton 
has  projected,  and  a  Laplace  has 
proved,  must  be  gainsayed  with  be- 
coming modesty,  and  not  with  the 
flippancy  of  his  preface,  wherein  he 
boastfully  quotes,  in  his  support,  the 
unbelieving  (in  all  that  is  important) 
Diderot  and  Voltaire,  and  jests  upon 
the  learned  M.  Arago.  It  is  the  sin 
of  this  day  to  confound  cause  and 
effect.  Inus  a  Swedish  naturalist 
gravely  writes  volumes  to  inform  us 
that  man  was  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  vegetable  world,  that  he  is  only  a 
link  in  the  grand  chain  of  vegetable 
existence,  and  merely  necessary  to 
its  perfectibility.  In  the  same  way 
Mr.  Murphy  would  make  those  con- 
sequences and  effects  of  physical 
laws,  known  under  the  appellation 
of  *  Meteorology,'  to  be  the  cause  of 
all  things,  ana  the  basis  of  a  new 
theory  of  the  universe.  With  his 
clottds  he  would  extinguish  the  &me 
of  a  Newton,  as  Aristoi)hanes  did 
that  of  a  Socrates.  But,  in  all  good 
humour,  let  the  meteorologist  be 
told  that  his  book  is  at  least  the 
best  story-book  extant :  that  it  may 
do  for  the  *  gulls'  who,  like  himself, 
are  *  out  in  all  weathers  ;'  and  that 
few  lovers  of  science  can  see  him 
assail  the  gravity  of  one  of  Britain's 
greatest  philosophers,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  their  own. 

Assassination  of  the  Eabl  of 
NoRBtjRY. — As  this  worthy  noble- 
man was  walking  with  his  steward  in 
his  grounds  at  Durrow  Castle,  Ire- 
land, on  New  Year's  day,  1889,  giv- 
ing  directions  for  the  fellmg  of  some 
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trees,  some  YiUain,  from  a  hedge  which 
skirted  a  plantation,  fired  at  and  shot 
him  in  the  left  breast.  The  earl  lin- 
gered until  January  3rd,  when  he 
died,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  his 
tenantry,  and  of  the  poor  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, who  had  ever,  in  the  most 
ample  manner,  partaken  of  his  boun- 
ty. The  object  of  the  murderer, 
who  escaped,  has  never  been  fathom- 
ed. The  earl,  Hector  Toler,  was  son 
of  lord  chief-justice  Norbury,  who 
was  advanced  to  the  earldom  in 
1827. 

Commencement  of  the  Modern 
Rural  Police  System,  1839.  — 
Every  parish  throughout  England 
had  managed  its  own  constabulary 
force  until  1829 ;  in  which  year  an 
act  was  passed  to  place  the  whole  of 
the  day  and  night  peace-keepers  of 
the  metropolis  (excepting  those  of 
the  actual  city  of  London)  under 
two  commissioners,  who  were  to  de- 
vote their  whole  time  to  their  duties. 
The  old  classes  of  day  and  night  con- 
stables being  abolished,  the  new  me- 
tropolitan police  force  is  now  nearly 
as  follows.  An  inspecting  superin- 
tendent, with  a  salary  of  400/. ;  a  su- 
perintendent, 300/. ;  sixteen  sub-su- 
perintendents, 250/.  each ;  seventy- 
three  inspectors,  118/.  6«.  each  ;  349 
sergeants,  63/.  14i.  each ;  250  consta- 
bles, first  class,  54/.  12«.  each ;  2527 
of  second  class,  49/.  &s,  each  ;  269  of 
third  class,  44/.  4s.  each.  The  ser- 
geants and  constables  are  allowed  a 
blue  livery,  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  coals  ;  and  the  total  number  of  the 
force  is  3486,  who  are. placed  in  divi- 
sions, each  division  being  employed 
in  a  distinct  district  day  and  night. 
The  total  cost  of  this  force  is  about 
225,000/.  per  annum ;  one-fourth  of 
which  is  paid  out  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, and  the  remainder  by  the  respec- 
tive parishes.  In  1839  the  horse- 
patrol  was  incorporated  with  the  me- 
tropolitan police ;  and  it  consists  of 
seventy-one  mounted  men,  who  are 
employed  within  a  distance  of  several 
miles  {"rom  London,  chiefly  at  night. 
In  the  provinces  are  occasionally 
found  establishments  of  rural  police, 


begun  first  by  the  Cheshire  magis- 
trates, 1829 ;  but  there  is  a  natural 
jealousy  among  Englishmen  r^ard- 
ing  the  enrolment  of  half-military 
bodies,  possessed  of  the  inquisitorial 
power  allowed  under  circumstances 
to  policemen,  strangers  abo  as  they 
commonly  are  to  the  neighbourhood 
where  they  are  located.  In  periods 
of  real  danger,  they  might,  being  a  re- 
gularly trained  force,  surpass  in  effi- 
ciency the  old  constabulary  power, 
and  its  emergent  aid  of  '  special  con- 
stables*— too  oflen  *  Dogbenys'  all, 
who,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  war,  were  Iiappy  to  let  the  persons 
they  were  to  apprehend  escape— 
*  tliankful  tliat  they  were  rid  of  so 
many  knaves;'  and  they  might,  on 
the  very  same  account,  prove  danger- 
ous to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The 
city  of  London  is  allowed  to  manage 
its  own  police  force,  at  an  annual 
cost  to  the  corporation,  for  120  day 
police,  of  9000/. ;  while  the  respec- 
tive wards  pay  no  less  tlian  42,000/1 
per  annum  for  their  numerous  night- 
watchmen. 

The  apparent  success  of  the  Lon- 
don police  arrangements,  induced  a 
wish  in  the  minds  of  the  supporters 
of  *  the  centralizing  system,*  that  the 
plan  should  be  extended  to  eveiy 
place  in  the  kingdom,  with  reference 
to  a  superintending  board  of  com- 
missioners in  London.  But  the  diffi- 
culty of  reorganizing  the  old  rural 
constabulary,  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
local  magistracy  respecting  the  inter- 
ference of  the  supreme  executive 
(the  majority  of  such  justices  as  were 
willing  to  have  a  paid  rural  police, 
wishing  it  to  be  placed  under  their 
exclusive  control),  has  hitherto  re- 
tarded the  adoption  of  any  uniform 
police  system  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  1839,  however,  an  act  pass- 
ed the  two  houses,  enabhng  the  ma- 
gistrates to  appoint  county  and 
district  constables,  thus  leaving  the 
improvement  of  the  police  to  their 
discretion  ;  and  by  tliat,  and  an  act 
of  1 840,  a  paid  police  force  may  be 
employed  in  any  parish  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Charing-cross,  according  as 
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such  justices  deem  such  force  needful 
y~each  parish  defraying  the  cost  of 
its  complement  of  men  from  its  rates. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
institution  is  a  necessary  and  good 
one  for  great  cities ;  but  when  ap- 
plied to  rural  districts,  especially  to  the 
viUages  around  London,  the  benefit 
derived  to  the  community  is  very 
small,  and  the  moral  effect  often  se- 
riously injurious.  A  body  of  idle, 
neatly  dressed  young  men  in  blue, 
are  met  prowling  about  the  roads  and 
lanes  all  day,  with  hands  behind  them, 
and,  for  mere  dint  of  something  to 
do,  stopping  each  unattended  young 
woman  to  engage  her  in  conversap 
tion.  On  the  bleaker  part  of  high 
roads,  where  tliey  are  most  wanted^ 
tbeyare  seldom  seen ;  andtlie  public 
may  walk  over  two  or  three  miles  of 
such  ground,  where  no  ale  or  beer 
bouse  is,  hoping  in  vain  for  their  ap- 
pearance. Meanwhile  the  fences  of 
our  fields  are  carried  away,  day-rob- 
beries of  plate  or  other  chattels  take 
place  at  our  houses  by  trampers,  just 
as  (or  as  some  are  inclined  to  think 
more  tlian)  was  the  case  before  our 
suburban  places  were  burtliened  with 
the  heavy  tax  for  a  rural  police's  sup- 
port— (500/.  per  annum  in  place  of 
100/.  for  the  old  village  constables) 
—and  even  when  thieves  are  appre- 
hended, it  is  oftener  by  the  church- 
beadle  of  the  parish,  than  by  any  of 
the  blue-coatea  fraternity. 

GtSAT  Storm  of  Wino. — On  the 
night  of  January  6,  1839,  occurred 
one  of  the  most  violent  of  these  phy- 
sical phenomena  ever  remembered  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  lat- 
ter country  suffered  on  the  occasion 
more  even  than  England,  scarcely  a 
house  in  Dublin  and  other  large 
towns  being  without  injury  to  the 
roofe  of  buildings ;  while  whole  plan- 
tations, with  their  aged  trees,  which 
had  stood  the  winds  of  centuries, 
were  swept  away.  Many  edifices  on 
exposed  spots  in  Ireland  were  wholly 
destroyed.  In  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester the  loss  was  immense ;  and 
*n  London  the  churches  and  more 
unprotected   buildings,    as  well  as 
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house-roofe  generally,  suffered  very 
considerably.  It  was  not  so  much  a 
hurricane,  as  the  continued  bursting 
along  through  the  night  of  a  most 
powerful  north-west  wind. 

Equalization  of  Postage  Rates. 
— In  December,  1839,  the  general 
postage  of  inland  letters  was  reduced 
to  fourpence,  be  the  distance  wliat  it 
might,  while  the  threepenny  London 
post  was  brought  down  to  one  penny, 
as  in  king  Charles  II.'s  time.  On 
January  10,  1840,  a  still  greater  re- 
duction was  made,  the  general  charge 
for  letters  passing  any  where  about 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  being  only 
a  single  penny. 

Commercial  Distress. — At  the 
close  of  1839,  much  commercial  diffi« 
culty  existed,  arising  from  four  prin- 
cipal causes :  1.  A  recent  repeal  of 
the  usury  laws  (lord  Lansdowne*s 
measure),  as  respects  the  discount  of 
all  bills  not  exceeding  twelve  months, 
by  which  an  end  was  put  to  those 
friendly  loans  and  mutual  accommo- 
dations, which  bankers  and  whole- 
sale dealers  liad  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  render  to  such  as  dealt 
largely  with  them.  Money  dealing 
being  rendered  a  distinct  and  gainful 
trade,  persons  were  converted  into 
lendera  on  usury,  who  had  hitherto 
regarded  the  practice  with  horror; 
while  the  distressed  retailer  was 
thrown  upon  the  systematic  bill-bro- 
ker, who  could  extort  whatever  inte- 
rest he  mi^ht  please.  The  mischief 
was  pecuharly  manifest  in  Leeds, 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  other  great 
manufacturing  towns,  where  it  had 
been  usual  to  make  weekly  discounts 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  wages 
of  the  workmen.  2.  Two  years* 
short  harvests  necessarily  rais^  the 
price  of  all  articles  of  living,  and,  in 
country  parts  especially,  greatly  ag- 
gravated the  burden  of  poor-rates, 
and  other  impositions  on  the  land. 
3.  The  several  concurrent  circum- 
stances of  the  failure  of  many  lar^e 
commercial  and  banking-houses  in 
the  United  States  of  America;  the 
stoppage  in  the  China  trade,  on  ac- 
count of  the  opium  question;   the 
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almost  insolrent  state  of  Portugal; 
and  the  like  situation  of  all  South 
America  save  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 
4.  Tlie  great  diminution  of  the  circu* 
latum  (or  the  quantity  of  money  cur- 
rent in  trade),  as  regards  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  joint«tock  and  coun- 
try hanks  in  general. 

The  Eglintocn  Tournament. — 
Archibald,  earl  of  Eglintoun,  who  in 
1819  succeeded  to  the  title  and  large 
estates  of  his  grandfather,  attempted 
in  1639  (being  then  25  years  of  age), 
to  revive  the  chivalric  oageant  of  a 
tournament,  at  hb  castle  of  Eglin- 
toun, near  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire.  Af> 
ter  the  most  splendid  and  costly  ar- 
rangements for  the  display,  Wednes- 
day, August  26,  was  the  day  fixed  for 
its  commencement ;  and  no  one  who 
was  in  attendance  could  conceive  the 
display  inferior  in  grandeur  to  the 
romantic  exhibitions  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  armour  worn  on  the  oc- 
casion was  no  tinsel  fabrication,  but 
the  same  which  had  braced  the  sinewy 
persons  of  knights,  when  tourneys 
were  in  fashion.  Some  of  it  was  as  ve- 
nerable as  the  day  of  Richard  II.,  and 
none  of  it  more  modem  than  that  of 
Elizabeth.  The  earl  himself,  as  lord 
of  the  tourney,  wore  a  most  beautiful 
suit  of  brass  armour,  and  the  crest 
surmounting  his  helmet  contained  a 
magnificent  plume  of  blue  and  yellow 
feathers,  while  his  horse  was  capa- 
risoned with  blue  satin  and  cloth  of 
gold.  Lord  Alford  was  cased  in  a 
suit  of  polished  steel ;  and  lord  Cra- 
ven in  one  of  pure  Milan  steel  (worn 
at  Crecy  by  lord  Hyllton),  burnished 
blue,  and  at  parts  exquisitely  wrought 
in  arabesque;  while  the  casque  or 
helmet,  weighing  alone  forty  pounds, 
had  the  bars  of  the  vizor  of  solid  gold. 
But  every  other  knight's  suit  was 
equally  worthy  of  description :  and 
the  wonder  was,  from  the  weight  of 
the  detached  pieces,  how  the  knights 
of  this '  degenerate  day*  not  only"  could 
support  them,  but  preserve  their  agi- 
lity, and  use  that  active  exertion 
which  the  practice  of  the  lists  re- 

3uires.      The  marquis  of  London- 
criy,  as  king  of  the  tourney,  was  ha-  | 


bited  in  a  splendid  tunic  of  gteen  vel- 
vet, over  which  was  a  crimson  velvet 
doak,  trimmed  with  gold  and  ermine : 
on  hb  head  was  a  crown,  covered  in 
with  crimson  velvet,  and  his  bone 
had  treppinss  of  the  same  material. 
Some  01  the  neralds*  and  purauivanti' 
costumes  were  very  splendid ;  there 
was  a  jester  on  a  charser,  habited 
and  furnished  in  admirable  keeping ; 
every  knight  had  golden  atirraps  and 
spurs;  and  there  was  an  immense 
store  of  pennons,  lances,  trappings, 
and  all  the  detail  of  ancient  war. 
The  stands,  capable  of  containing 
above  2000  spectators,  were  built 
with  great  elegance  on  one  aide  of 
the  lists,  whilst,  on  the  opposite  side, 
a  strong  fence  divided  the  ground  for 
the  general  spectators  from  the  lists  ; 
and  as  it  is  calculated  that  full  60,000 
persons  attended  and  were  acoommo- 
dated,  immense  preparations  had  con- 
sequently been  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  queen  of  beauty  and  K»ve, 
the  supreme  judge  of  the  tourney, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  crown  the  suc- 
cessful knights  with  laurel,  was  lady 
Seymour,  who,  during  the'  lists,  sat 
on  a  throne  in  a  magnificent  pavilion, 
to  receive  the  homage  of  tne  com- 
batants. 

After  such  costly  preparations,  it 
was  unfortunate  that  a  season,  one  of 
the  wettest  on  record,  should  go  fiir 
to  damp  the  splendour  of  the  subse- 
quent exhibition.  Between,  and  of^ 
ten  amidst  the  frequent  showers,  the 
first  day*s  tilt  was  accomplished  ;  the 
next  day,  Thursday,  was  so  pouringly 
wet,  that  nothing  could  be  done  save 
within  the  walls  of  the  great  knight's 
castle,  where  all  was  crowd,  and 
splendour,  and  bustle;  on  Friday  a 
second  day's  tourney  was  accom- 
plished, in  spite  of  occasional  storms ; 
and  Saturday  turning  out  more  bois- 
terous than  ever,  the  chivalric  dis- 
play was  declared,  by  sound  of  tnun- 
pet,  to  be  at  an  end.  This  is  too 
cold,  and  heartless,  and  utilitarian  a 
day  for  the  author  of  mere  great  dis- 
plays to  receive  his  full  meed  of 
praise ;  but  there  can  be  but  one  opi- 
nion of  the  noble  lord  Eglintoun's 
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conduct  on  this  occasion.  The  pro- 
jection of  so  beautiful  an  exhibition, 
which  recals  to  mind  the  softener 
and  civilizer  of  man  during  the  semi- 
barbaric  middle  ages  —  that  spirit 
which  tempered  the  despotism  and 
mitigated  the  ferocity  or  the  feudal 
system — High  Chivalry — demands 
the  nation's  gratitude;  while  the 
young  lord's  unbounded  hospitality 
to  his  immediate  guests,  and  his  con- 
sideration for  the  countless  crowds 
that  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  witness  the  gorgeous  spec- 
tacle he  had,  with  such  munificence, 
prepared,  proves  him  a  most  illus- 
trious knight,  and  true  English 
noble. 

South  Pole  Expedition. — On 
September  30,  1839,  the  Erebus  and 
Terror  left  Margate  for  a  magnetic 
survey  of  the  seas  surrounding  the 
south  pole,  under  the  command  of 
captain  J.  C.  Ross  and  captain  Cro- 
zier.  They  made  St.  Helena,  Ja- 
nuary 31, 1840,  leaving  a  party  there 
to  construct  an  observatory ;  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  they  arrived  March  17. 
The  two  ships  quitted  that  point 
April  4;  and  having  completed  their 
obiect,  reached  Hobart  Town,  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  after  the  lapse  of 
an  exact  year,  April  1841.  The  pl- 
iant commander  of  the  expedition 
thus  wrote  to  England,  on  his  arrival 
in  her  Australian  colony :  *  Under 
all  circumstances,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  it  would  conduce  more  to  the 
advancement  of  that  branch  of  science, 
for  which  this  expedition  has  been 
more  especially  sent  forth,  as  well  as 
for  the  extension  of  our  geographical 
knowledge  Of  the  Antarctic  re^ons, 
to  endeavour  to  penetrate  to  the 
southward,  on  about  the  170th  degree 
of  east  longitude,  by  which  tiie  iso- 
dynamic  oval,  and  the  point  exactly 
between  the  two  foci  or  greater  mag- 
netic intensity  might  be  passed  over 
and  determined,  and  directly  between 
the  tracks  of  the  Russian  navigator, 
Bellingliausen,  and  our  own  captain 
James  Cook,  and  after  entering  the 
Antarctic  circle,  to  steer  south-west- 
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erly  towards  the  Pole,  rather  than 
attempt  to  approach  it  directly  from 
the  north  on  the  unsuccessful  foot- 
steps of  my  predecessors.  Accord- 
ingly, on  leaving  Auckland  islands  on 
the  I2th  of  December,  1840,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  southward,  touchine 
for  a  few  days  at  Campbell  islant^ 
for  magnetic  purposes,  and  after  pass- 
ing amonsst  many  icebergs  to  the 
southward  of  63  deg.  latitude,  we 
made  the  pack-edge,  and  enter^  on 
the  Antarctic  circle  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1841.  This  pack  presented 
none  of  those  formidable  characters 
which  I  had  been  led  to  expect  from 
the  accounts  of  the  Amencans  and 
French  ;  but  the  circumstances  were 
sufficiently  unfavourable  to  deter  me 
from  entering  it  at  this  time,  and  a 
gale  from  the  northward  interrupted 
our  operations  for  three  or  four  Jays. 
On  the  5th  of  January,  we  again 
made  the  pack  about  100  miles  to 
eastward  in  latitude  66  deg.  45  min. 
S.,  and  longitude  174  deg.  16  min.  E. ; 
and  although  the  wind  was  blowing 
directly  on  it,  with  a  high  sea  run- 
ning, we  succeeded  in  entering  it 
without  either  of  the  ships  sustaining 
any  injury ;  and  after  penetrating  a 
few  miles  we  were  enabled  to  make 
our  way  to  the  southward  with  com- 
parative ease  and  safety.  On  the 
following  three  or  four  days  our  pro- 
gress was  rendered  more  aifficult  and 
tedious,  by  thick  fogs,  light  winds,  a 
heavy  swell,  and  almost  constant 
snow-showers ;  but  a  strong  water  sky 
to  the  south-east,  which  was  seen  at 
every  interval  of  clear  weather,  en- 
couraged us  to  persevere  in  that  di- 
rection, and  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th,  after  sailing  more  than  200  miles 
through  this  pack,  we  gained  a  per- 
fectly clear  sea,  and  bore  away  south- 
west towards  the  Magnetic  Pole.  On 
the  morning  of  the  1 1th  of  January, 
when  in  latitude  70  deg.  41  min.  S., 
and  longitude  172  deg.  36  min.,  land 
was  discovered  at  the  distance,  as  it 
afterwards  proved,  of  nearly  100  miles, 
directly  in  the  course  we  were  steer- 
ing, and  therefore  directly  between 
us  and  the  Pole.  Although  the  cir- 
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cumstance  was  viewed  at  the  time 
with  considerable  regret,  as  being 
likely  to  defeat  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant objects  of  the  expedition,  yet 
It  restored  to  England  the  honour  of 
the  discovery  of  the  southernmost 
known  land,  which  had  been  nobly 
won,  and  for  more  than  twenty-  years 
possessed  by  Russia.  Continuing  our 
course  towards  this  land,  for  many 
hours  we  seemed  scarcely  to  approach 
it ;  it  rose  in  lofty  mountain  peaks 
of  from  2000  to  12,000  feet  in  heiglit, 
perfectly  covered  with  eternal  snow ; 
the  glaciers  that  descended  from  the 
mountain  summit  projected  many 
miles  into  the  ocean,  and  presented  a 
perpendicular  face  of  lofty  di^  As 
we  neared  the  land,  some  exposed 
patches  of  rock  appeared ;  and,  steer^ 
ing  towards  a  small  ba^  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  effecting  a  landmg,  we  found 
the  shore  so  thickly  lin^  for  some 
miles  with  bergs  and  pack  ice,  and  with 
a  heavy  swell  dashing  against  it,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  abandon  our  pur- 
pose^ and  steer  towards  a  more  pro- 
mising-looking point  to  the  south,  off 
which  we  observed  several  small 
islands ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  I  landed,  accompanied  by  com- 
mander Crozier  and  a  number  of  the 
officers  of  each  ship,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
her  most  gracious  majesty  queen  Vic- 
toria. The  island  on  whicn  we  land- 
ed is  composed  wholly  of  igneous 
rocks,  numerous  specimens  of  which, 
with  other  imbedded  minerals,  were 
procured :  it  is  in  latitude  71  deg. 
56  min.  S.,  and  longitude  171  deg. 
7  min.  E,  Observing  that  the  east 
coast  of  the  main  land  trended  to  the 
southward,  whilst  the  north  shore 
took  a  north-westerly  direction,  I 
was  led  to  hope  tliat  by  penetrating 
to  the  south  as  far  as  practicable  it 
might  be  possible  to  pass  beyond  the 
Magnetic  Pole,  which  our  combined 
observations  placed  in  76  deg.  nearly; 
and  thence,  by  steering  westwanl, 
complete  its  circumnavigation.  We 
accordingly  pursued  our  course  along 
tliis  magnificent  land,  and  on  the 
2dd  of  Januaiy,  we  reached  74  deg. 


15  min.  S.,  the  highest  southern  lati- 
tude that  had  ever  been  attained  by 
any  preceding  navigator,  and  that  by 
our  own  countryman,  captain  J.  \Sei- 
dell.  Althougn  greatly  impeded  by 
strong  southerly  gales,  thick  £o^ 
and  constant  snow  storms,  we  conti- 
nued the  examination  of  the  coast  to 
the  southward,  and  on  the  27th  we 
again  landed  on  an  island  in  latitude 

76  deg.  8  min.  S„  and  longitude  I6S 
deg.  12  min.  E.,  composed,  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  entirely  of  igneous 
rocks.  Still  steering  to  the  south- 
ward, early' the  next  morning,  a  moun- 
tain of  12,400  feet  above  the  level  of 
tile  sea  was  seen  emitting  flame  and 
smoke  in  splendid  profusion.  This 
magnificent  volcano  received  the  name 
of  Mount  Erebus.     It  is  in  latitude 

77  deg.  82  min.  S.,  and  longitude 
167  deg.  0  min.  E.  An  extinct  crater 
to  the  eastward  of  Mount  Erebus,  of 
somewhat  less  elevation,  was  called 
Mount  Terror.  The  main  land  pre- 
served its  souttierly  trending  and  we 
continued  to  follow  it  until,  in  the 
afternoon,  when  close  in  with  the 
land,  our  further  progress  in  that  di- 
rection was  prevented  by  a  barrier  of 
ice,  stretching  away  from  a  projecting 
cape  of  the  coast,  directly  to  the 
E.S.E.  This  extraordinary  barrier 
presented  a  perpendicular  £su:e  of  at 
least  150  feet,  rising,  of  course,  far 
above  the  mast-hea£  of  our  ships, 
and  completely  concealing  from  our 
view  every  thing  beyond  it,  except 
only  the  tops  of  a  range  of  veiy 
lofty  mountains  in  a  S.S.E.  direction, 
and  in  latitude  79  deg.  S.  Pursuing 
the  examination  of  this  splendid  bar- 
rier to  the  eastward,  we  reached  the 
latitude  of  78  deg.  4  min.  S.,  the 
highest  we  were  at  any  time  able  to 
attain,  on  the  2d  of  Febniary ;  and 
having  on  the  9th  traced  its  conti- 
nuity to  the  longitude  of  191  deg. 
23  min.,  in  latitude  78  deg.  S.,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  SOO  miles,  our 
further  progress  was  prevented  by  a 
heavy  pack,  pressed  closely  against 
the  barrier ;  and  the  narrow  lane  of 
water,  by  means  of  which  we  had 
penetrated  thus  far,  became  so  com- 
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pletely  covered  by  rapidly  forming 
ice,  that  Dotliing  but  the  strong  breeze 
vith  which  we  were  favoured  enabled 
us  to  retrace  our  steps.    When  at 
a  distance  of  less  than  half  a  mile 
from  its  lofty  icy  cliffs,  we  had  sound- 
ings with  818  mthoms,  on  a  bed  of 
soft  blue  mud.     With  a  temperature 
of  20  deg.  below  the  freezing  point, 
we  found  the  ice  to  form  so  rapidly 
on  the  surface,  that  any  further  exa- 
mination of  the  barrier,  in  so  ex- 
tremely severe  a  period  of  the  season, 
being  impracticable,  we  stood  away 
to  tlie  westward,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  another  attempt  to  approach 
the  Magnetic  Pole,  and  again  reached 
its  latitude,  76  deg.  S.,  on  the  15th 
of  February ;  and  although  we  found 
that  much  oi  the  heavy  ice  had  drift- 
ed away  since  our  former  attempt,  and 
its  place,  in  a  great  measure,  been  sup- 
plied by  recent  ice,  yet  we  made  some 
way  through  it,  and  got  a  few  miles 
nearer  to  the  Pole  than  we  had  be- 
fore been  able  to  accomplish,  when 
the  heavy  pack  again  frustrated^  all 
our  efforts,   completely   filling  the 
space  of  fideen  or  sixteen  miles  be- 
tween us  and  tlie  shore.    We  were 
this  time  in  latitude  76  deg.  12  min. 
S.,  and  longitude  164  deg.,  the  dip 
being  88  deg.  40  min.,  and  variation 
109  d^.  24  min.  £.     We  were,  of 
course,  160  miles  from  the  Magnetic 
Pole.    Had  it  been  possible  to  have 
approached  any  part  of  this  coast 
and  to  have  found  a  place  of  security 
for  the  ships,  we  might  have  travelled 
this  short  distance  over  the  land,  but 
this  proved  to  be  utterly  impracti- 
cable; and  although  our  hopes  of 
complete  attainment  have  not  been 
realised,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  feel 
assured,  that  we  liave  approached  the 
Magnetic  Pole,  more  nearly  by  some 
hundreds  of  miles  than  any  of  our 
predecessors ;  and  from  the  multitude 
of  observations  tliat  have  been  made 
in  both  ships,  and  In  so  many  dif- 
ferent directions  from  it,  its  position 
can  be  determined  with  nearly  as 
much  accuracy  as  if  we  liad  actually 
reached  the  spot  itself.' 

Photoosmic     DeaMtinq     ( from 


phoiot^enotj  a  springing  from  light) 
was  the  ingenious  invention  of  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot,  1835,  although  it  was 
not  promulgated  until  1 889.  Placing 
upon  the  table  of  a  camera^bscura 
a  paper  steeped  in  a  chemical  solu- 
tion fsaid  to  be  chloruret  of  silver), 
the  landscape  represented  thereon 
by  the  glasses  of  the  instrument  be- 
canneJSxed,  being  the  first  instance, 
as  the  inventor  facetiously  observes, 
of  a. house  painting  its  own  portrait. 
The  design  is  thus  reversed  (that  is, 
what  is  on  the  right  liand  in  the 
natural  object  i^  on  the  left  in  the 
copy)  and  left  white;  and  the  sur- 
rounding portion  of  sky,  &c.  is  dark, 
with  accurate  gradations  of  shade. 
The  objects  in  the  design  must  of 
course  be  at  rest,  or  no  impression 
is  retained  ;  but  when  any  impres* 
sion  is  made ,  it  is  far  more  accurate 
than  tlie  pencil  of  the  livine  artist 
can  effect.  M.  Daguerre,  of  Paris, 
lays  claim  to  a  similar  discovery; 
and  that  gentleman  again  is  said  to 
have  been  indebted  to  tlie  labours  of 
the  late  M.  Nicpie,  of  Chalons-sur* 
Saone,  who,  when  in  this  country 
eighteen  years  ago,  made  known  the 
discovery  to  our  Roval  Society ;  but 
as  he  declined  to  tell  the  process  by 
which  he  accomplished  it,  his  me- 
morial  could  not  be  received.  Be- 
coming a  sort  of  partner  with  M. 
Daguerre,  the  latter,  in  1889,  an- 
nounced his  system  of '  Heliography^ 
to  the  Parisians,  who  have  since 
called  it,  in  his  honour,  '  Daguerreo- 
type.' It  b  however  acknowledged 
that  both  Mr.  Talbot's  and  M. 
Nicpie's  discovery  were  original  in- 
ventions. 

Spread  of  Socialism,  1839. — A 
party  of  unsettled  and  deistical  men 
liad  long  laboured,  throughout  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  inculcate  new  views  of  human 
nature,  human  life,  and  human  so- 
ciety ;  but  they  first  became  known 
as  an  influential  body  in  1839.  All 
hitherto  promulgated  religious  creeds 
were  declared  by  them  spurious ; 
and  the  world  was  soon  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  possibility  of  man's 
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attaining  to  a  perfeetion  in  moral 
habits  on  this  (by  them  declared  iole) 
side  of  the  grave.  With  the  title  of 
'Socialists'  did  this  atheistical  and 
anti-eocial  knot  of  men  set  forth  a 
newspaper,  called  *  The  Moral 
World ;'  and  some  of  their  leading 
sentiments  were,  that  rewards  and 
punishments,  in  any  ethical  arrange- 
ment, must  be  discarded,  as  unworuiy 
the  dignity  of  man  ;  that  marriage 
must  be  abolished,  as  being  a  fetter 
upon  human  reason  and  liberty,  and 
a  mere  remnant  of  the  barbaric  ages ; 
that  suicide  is,  under  circumstances, 
a  justifiable  act ;  and  that  all  govern- 
ment, and  especially  the  institution 
of  property,  are  intolerable  impo- 
sitions upon  our  race,— inasmuch  as 
the  light  of  reason  and  common  sense 
require  that  all  property  should  be 
in  common.  In  order  to  make  this 
anarchical  system  produce  fruit,  it 
will  scarcely  be  credited  that,  in  the 
densely-populated  cities,  such  as 
Manchester,  loads  of  tracts  have 
been  distributed  by  the  Socialists 
every  Saturday,  filled  with  blasphemy, 
sedition,  and  indecency,  for  toe  pe- 
rusal of  the  labouring  classes  on  the 
sabbath-day ;  that  school-books  have 
been  issued  from  the  same  diabolical 
fountain  of  evil,  filled  with  moral 
poison  for  the  youthful  mind; 
that  blasphemous  and  indelicate 
songs  have  been  printed  for  children, 
to  teach  the  infant  tongue  to  over- 
flow with  the  outpourings  of  impiety ; 
that  copy-books  have  been  dissemi- 
nated, tor  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  like  poisonous  instructions  to  the 
rising  generation  of  infant  poor; 
and  that  laboured  attempts  have 
been  particularly  made  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  the  fimales  engaged  in 
the  ketones,  and  in  domestic  esta- 
blishments, by  the  profuse  circulap 
tion  of  printed  incitements  to  profli- 
gacy and  crime; 

The  originator  of  the  education- 
part  of  the  Socialist  scheme,  so  far 
as  the  omission  of  religion,  and  the 
•utilitarian  portion  goes,  is  alleged  to 
be  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  formerly  of 
Lanark.    Bom  of  humble  parents  at 


Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  1771, 
he  left  his  native  place  for  London, 
1781,  and  was,  after  some  little  time, 
employed  in  the  haberdashery  shop 
of  Messrs.  Flint  and  Palmer.  He 
next  repaired  to  Manchester,  and 
entered  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Sat- 
terfield,  a  highly  respectable  manu- 
facturer of  that  city;  but  he  soon 
quitted  that  gentleman's  employ  to 
commence  business  (though  yet  a 
boy)  on  a  limited  scale,  on  hb  own 
account  His  plan  of  making  ma- 
chinery and  spinning  cotton,  in  part- 
nership with  a  Mr.  Jones,  not  an- 
swering, he  obtained  a  situation  in 
the  spinning-manufactory  of  Mr. 
Drinkwater,  of  Manchester ;  and  after 
a  stay  there  of  four  years,  he  com- 
menced a  new  cotton-spinning  house, 
first  as  a  partner  with  Messn.  Moul- 
son  and  Co.,  and  then,  under  the 
title  of  *  the  Charlton  Twist  Com- 
pany,' with  Messrs.  Borradaile  and 
Atkinson,  of  London,  and  Messrs. 
Barton,  of  M  anchester.  In  1 799,  the 
partv  purchased  on  interest,  the  mills 
at  New  Lanark,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Dale,  whose  daughter  Mr.  Owen 
soon  after  married ;  and  as  Mr.  Owen 
took  the  lead  at  Uiis  new  residence, 
the  schools  which  had  been  esta- 
blished there  by  the  former  proprie- 
tor, with  a  view  to  give  the  children 
of  the  factory  a  reSgiout  education, 
were  converted  into  utilitarian  ones, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  studies  that 
might  tend  to  carry  the  infant  mind 
above  the  thoughts  of  this  world. 
The  result,  however,  by  no  means 
proved  that  Mr.  Owen  had  shown 
'  the  Fair  a  fallacy ;  and,  afler  ex- 
pending much  time,  money,  and  pains, 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  his  Lanark 
establishment  was  obli^  to  be 
broken  up.  On  retummg  from  a 
conse(}uent  trip  to  America,  the 
Socialist  coiyphseus  visited  Ireland, 
and  made  attempts  to  inculcate  his 
opinions  among  the  emerald  island- 
ers ;  and,  happily  with  no  better  suc- 
cess than  attended  him  in  that  expe- 
dition, he  has  since,  in  the  island  of 
his  birth,  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most to  gain  'proselytes. 


H28TO&T.] 

Thb  Stbian  Expedition,  1840. — 
The  four  allied  powers,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Austria,    Prussia,  and  Russia, 
having  at  length  resolved  to  aid  their 
old  ally,  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  against 
his  encroaching  and  rebellious  vice- 
roy, Mehemet  Ali,  who  had,  on  his 
seizing  the  pachalik  of  Syria,  signi* 
fied  his  intention  of  keeping  that 
province  and    Egypt  as  hereditary 
possessions,  a  combined  English  and 
Austrian  fleet  was  sent  out  in  the 
autumn  of  1840,   to  blockade  the 
whole  coast  of  Syria,  from  Scande- 
roon  down  to  Alexandria  itself.    Ad- 
miral Stopford  beine  the  chief  naval 
commander,  commodore  Charles  Na- 
pier, who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
securing  the  throne  of  Portugal  to  Ma- 
ria II.,  was  permitted  to  head  the  land- 
attacks.    Beyrout,  the  ancient  Bery- 
tus,  near  the  hills  of  Lebanon,  then 
the  fortress  of  Gebail,  and  subse- 
quently the  andeni  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
rell  chiefly  to  Turkish  forces  headed 
by  English  officers.    As  it  had  been 
long  luiown  that  the  Christian  Sy- 
rians had  silently  hoped  for  some 
change  of  politics  which  should  bring 
the  Enelisn  to  their  shores,  and  make 
tliem  their  protectors,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Ionian  islands,  the  Druses, 
under   their    Emir    Bechir,   16,000 
fighting  men  Tsee  7)n»^#),  instantly 
came  over  to  the  allies.    The  taking 
of  Sidon  was  a  sudden  affair.    The 
place  was  attacked  by  Napier,  Sept. 
^,  with  about  1500  Turks  and  Eng- 
lish marines ;  and  after  firing  shot 
and  shell  from  his  ^ve  ships  ror  two 
liours,  he   succeeded    in  making  a 
breach.     While  the  British  sailors, 
with  admirable   presence  of  mind, 
were  engaged  in  their  perilous  task 
of  landing  the  troops,  the  commo- 
dore, in  one  of  the  Ooreon's  boats, 
^  got  under  the  breach,  and,  up 
to   his   arm-pits  in  water,  made  a 
scaling-ladder  of  the  shoulders   of 
his  crew.    He  succeeded  in  mount- 
ing ;  but  had  scarcely  time  to  look 
in,  before  a  discharge  of  musketry 
from  an  opposite  building  compeUed 
him  to  aibandon  the  attempt,  and 
leap  back  into  the  sea.    The  troops 
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from  the  other  boats,  however,  were 
entering  one  by  one  through  a  small 
aperture  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
commodore ;  and  coming  up  to  the 
main  breach,  they  enabled  that  gal- 
lant leader,  and  the  soldiers  of  several 
following  boats,  to  land.  It  was  a 
sharp  struggle ;  but  after  destroying 
a  great  number  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  neither  gave  nor  would  receive 
quarter,  the  dlies  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing Hassan  Bey,  their  chief  leader. 
That  devoted  Moslemin  headed  a 
sortie  from  a  house  ;  and  having 
three  several  times  fired  upon  the 
marines,  fell,  pierced  by  three  mus- 
ket-balls. No  man  could  have  served 
a  cause  with  more  desperate  fidelity ; 
and  from  a  prisoner  it  was  ascertained 
that  he  had  cut  down  one  of  his  own 
men,  who,  at  the  last  moment,  had 
attempted  to  hoist  a  white  flag  in 
token  of  surrender.  About  500 
Egyptians  instantly  laid  down  their 
arms;  1500  soon  after  surrendered 
to  an  Austrian  party,  which  had 
entered  by  another  breach ;  and  in 
two  hours  more,  the  garrison  capitu* 
lated.  During  the  conflict,  Napier 
was  most  danng.  Running  along 
the  tops  of  the  houses,  wavine  his 
hat  on  the  point  of  his  swor^  he 
hallooed  and  cheered  on  his  men  in 
the  streets  beneath  ;  and  in  48  hours 
from  his  quitting  the  admiral's  sta- 
tion to  make  the  attack,  he  was  by 
that  commander's  side  again  to  re- 
ceive his  congratulations  on  his  suc- 
cess. The  next  object  of  the  allies 
was  to  dislodge  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the^ 
son  of  Mehemet,  and  generalissimo 
of  his  armies,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Beyrout;  and  accordingly 
concentrating  their  forces,  they  at- 
tacked him  on  the  10th  of  October. 
Soliman  Pacha  was  in  conjunction 
with  Ibrahim  ;  but  the  joint  armies 
were  completely  defeated  by  the 
allies,  the  standard  of  Ibrahun  cap- 
tured, and  the  two  commanders  with 
difficulty  escaped  to  the  mountains^ 
having  with  them  only  about  200 
cavalry.  The  town  of  Beyrout  (the 
fortress  of  which  only  had  been,  up 
to  this  time,  in  the  hands  of  the 
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allies),  was  now  entirely  evacuated 
by  tlie  Egyptians,  the  aUies  entered 
it,  and  preparations  were  next  di- 
rected against  Acre.  On  receiving 
intelligence  of  their  successes  at 
Constantinople,  the  sultan,  Abdul 
Medjid,  deposed  from  his  pachalic 
and  outlawed  Mehemet  Ali,  greatly 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  Frencn 
nation;  wmch,  on  account  of  the 
advantages  derived  to  its  colony  of 
Algiers  from  the  pacha*s  friendship, 
liad  at  once  refused  to  join  in  the 
Syrian  expedition.  The  French  even, 
under  the  radical  ministry  of  M. 
Tliiers,  menaced  war  against  England 
in  particular,  fortified  Paris,  and  re- 
paired the  works  of  all  her  frontier 
towns;  but  the  succeeding  cabinet 
of  M.  Guizot,  a  conservative,  and  in 
the  confidence  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  especially  the  arrival  of  Napo- 
leon's remains  from  St.  Helena, 
turned  away  die  attention  of  the 
most  fickle  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  from  the  future  to  the  past; 
and  France  was,  for  a  whole  week, 
absorbed  in  reflections  upon  her 
(quondam  dream  of  ruling  supreme 
in  Europe,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
second  Charlemagne. 

The  sultan  had  just  constituted 
the  English  captain.  Walker,  a  padta 
of  his  empire — die  first  instance  on 
record  of  a  Christian  being  so  ad- 
vanced—>when  die  attack  upon  the 
most  important  fortress  in  Syria,  St. 
Jean  d'Acre,  besan.  It  seems  tliat 
the  combined  fleets  had  regarded 
their  force  incompetent  to  take  the 
place,  and  were  slowly  sailing  back 
upon  Bey  rout  to  wait  for  supplies, 
when  a  general  order  was  received 
from  the  English  admiralty,  thanking 
the  officers  and  seamen  for  their 
recent  exertions.  In  an  instant,  all 
doubt  about  the  ability  to  take  Acre 
vanished,  so  far  as  die  British  were 
concerned;  and  an  immediate  as- 
sault was  decided  upon.  At  day- 
light on  Monday,  November  2,  the 
wnole  fleet,  English  and  Turkish, 
commanded  by  admirals  Stopford 
and  Walker  Pacha  (the  latter  the 
Turkish  high-^dmirfd),  arrived  before 


the  fortress,  and  shortly  before  sunset 
anchored  The  night  of  the  2d  was 
spent  in  sounding,  and  making  prepa- 
rations i  and  it  was  not  until  noon  of 
the  3d  that  the  commander-in-chief, 
sir  Charles  Felix  Smith,  gave  the 
signal  for  attack,  by  firing  from  his 
steam-frigate,  the  Phcenix.  At  the 
same  instant,  the  Princess  Charlotte 
(the  flag-ship)  followed  by  the  Pow- 
erful, Thunderer,  Bellerophon,  and 
Pique,  made  a  UtUe  detour  to  the 
northward,  so  as  to  attack  another 
frontage  of  the  fortress.  The  fort 
had  two  faces  towards  the  sea ;  the 
north  face,  against  which  the  a^ve 
ships  were  directed,  and  the  south 
face,  the  attack  of  which  was  simul- 
taneously undertaken  by  the  Castor, 
Car^-sfort,  Talbot,  Benbow,  Edin- 
burgh, Hazard,  and  Wasp,  assisted 
by  the  Turkish  admiral,  and  two 
Austrian  frigates.  The  Castor,  with 
the  other  ships  appointed  to  attack 
the  south  face,  liaving  opened  dieir 
fire,  it  was  received  by  the  Egyptian 
garrison  with  the  most  gallant  resist- 
ance; the  broadsides  of  the  fleet 
were  answered  by  general  discharges 
from  the  batteries,  and  the  scene  is 
described  as  truly  awfuL  The  attack 
on  the  northern  face,  by  the  Char- 
lotte, &c.,  began  at  the  same  moment ; 
and  up  to  nearly  half-past  four,  the 
batteries  of  both  fiices  answered  the 
broadsides.  There  was  no  appear- 
ance that  the  garrison  was  &iling  in 
its  resoludon  to  hold  out  die  city, 
nor  did  it  seem  that  our  ships  had 
made  any  serious  impression  on  the 
walls.  Such  was  die  state  of  thines, 
when,  at  25  minutes  past  four,  the 
action  being  then  at  its  hei^t,  one 
of  those  incidents  took  place  which 
baffle  all  forecast.  One  of  the  Bri- 
tish sliells  fell  into  the  principal  ma- 
gazine of  the  fortress,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  most  terrific  explosion. '  I 
can  compare  it  to  nothln^^*  says  one 
of  the  eye-witnesses,  'but  as  if  a 
huge  fiery  yew-tree  had  been  sud- 
denly conjured  up  from  the  devoted 
town  :  it  hung  for  many  minutes,  a 
miehty  pall,  over  those  hundreds  it 
bad  burled   into  etenuty,  and  its 
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smoke  then  slowly,  owing  to  the 
lightness  of  the  wind,  drifted  to  the 
southward.'  The  principal  magazine 
of  the  place  had  blown  up ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  1700  Egyptian  soldiers 
perished  in  the  ruins,  the  wrecks  of 
which  covered  the  town,  and  flew  in 
every  direction  over  the  sea.  This 
event  necessarily  determined  the  fate 
of  Acre ;  the  fleet,  of  its  own  accord, 
struck  with  awe,  nearly  suspended 
its  firing,  and  the  admiral  made  tlie 
signal  to  discontinue  the  engagement. 
The  fleet  continued  on  its  station 
till  midnight;  when  a  small  Egyp- 
tian boat,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  was 
seen  rowing  up  to  the  admirars  ship, 
and  the  messengers,  upon  being  taken 
on  board,  reported  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  leaving  the  town,  and 
that  free  possession  of  it  would  be 
given  to  a  landing  party.  In  com- 
pliment to  the  Turks,  300  of  them 
were  landed,  and  marched  into  the 
place.  A  considerable  sum  of  mo- 
ney, 3000  prisoners,  vast  quantities 
of  ammunition,  and  all  the  guns  of 
the  fortress  which  had  not  been 
blown  away,  fell  to  the  victors,  who 
bad  only  23  killed,  and  40  wounded. 
The  work  of  destruction  was  not 
however  yet  completed ;  for  on  the 
6th,  three  days  after  the  former  acci- 
dent, a  similar  explosion  took  place, 
the  cause  of  which  could  n«t  of 
course  be  accurately  ascertained. 
More  than  100  poor  Eg^'ptian  wo- 
men were  in  the  act  of  turning  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  soldiery,  who 
fell  by  the  first  explosion,  to  discover 
their  husbands  and  brothers,  when  a 
column,  at  least  500  yards  in  height, 
of  thick  yellow  smoke  and  dust,  with 
a  loud  and  simultaneous  report,  oc- 
casioned by  the  bursting  of  more 
than  a  thousand  shells,  announced 
that  another  magazine  had  taken 
^re.  Not  only  were  all  the  women 
hurled  into  eternity,  but  40  Turks 
and  15  English  marines  were  killed ; 
many  officers,  and  amongst  them 
sir  Charles  Felix  Smith  (whose 
horse  was  killed)  wounded  ;  and  the 
ma£Bzine  of  tlie  Princess  Charlotte 
taking  fire  from  the  concussion,  that 


ship  was  with  great  difficulty  saved. 
Oxen,  asses,  mules,  camels,  and 
horses,  struck  by  the  enormous  stones 
whicli  the  shells  scattered  in  all  di- 
rections, fell  a  sacrifice  and  soon  lay 
dead  in  heaps  around  the  devoted 
fortress. 

Mehemet  Ali,  on  receiving  the 
very  unexpected  intelligence  of  the 
fall  of  his  most  powenul  bulwark, 
was  for  a  moment  paralysed,  and, 
like  his  nation,  urged  by  a  feeling  of 
revenge,  appeared  resolved  to  resist 
to  the  last.  The  arrival,  however, 
of  commodore  Napier  and  a  squad- 
ron off  Alexandria,  November  26, 
offering  to  him  the  hereditary  pacha- 
lic  of  Egypt  (little  as  tlie  treacherous 
murderer  of  the  Mamluks  deserved 
sucti  lenity,  and  which  was  but  a 
sacrifice  to  Frencti  sentiment),  if  he 
would  instantly  relinquish  all  claim 
to  Syria,  and  surrender  the  Turkish 
fleet  to  the  sultan,  induced  him,  afler 
some  hours'  hesitation,  and  when  he 
liad  been  given  to  understand  that 
Alexandria  would  be  served  like 
Acre  should  he  delay  his  answer  till 
another  day,  to  listen  to  negotiation. 
With  his  usual  exclamation,  *  God  is 
great! — we  must  submit' — he  ac- 
cepted the  terms,  and  returned  to  his 
old  grade  of  tributary  pacha  of  the 
Porte  for  Egypt,  but  with  an  heredi- 
tary right  to  that  pachalic,  so  long  as 
no  rebellion  on  his  part  should  for- 
feit such  right.  Thus  the  Syrian  war 
was  at  an  end. 

As  te  the  amount  of  benefit  ex- 
pected to  be  derived  by  England 
irom  this  restoration  of  a  country  to 
its  rightful  owners,  that  is  perhaps 
small  beyond  the  reversion  of  se- 
curing tlie  peace  of  Europe.  Tlie 
rayahs,  or  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte,  would  necessarily  obtain  as 
great  privileges  as  are  consistent  with 
Osmanlee  notions  of  propriety,  out 
of  respect  to  the  conquerors ;  and 
an  unfettered  commerce  with  Bey- 
rout,  &c.,  would  be  looked  for  by  the 
British.  But  the  sultan's  govern- 
ment has  since  shown  itself  defective 
in  Syria  ;  and  instances  of  bloodshed 
among  the  ifihes  have  been  of  daily 
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occurrence.  In  the  autumn  of  1 84 1 , 
in  a  contest  in  the  Naupluse  between 
the  people  there  and  the  Bedwans, 
1000  were  slain  ;  and  in  another  be- 
tween the  Maronites  and  Druses, 
within  25  miles  of  Beyrout,  50  fell, 
before  colonel  Rose  could  interfere^ 
and  compel  the  parties  to  a  peace. 
All  Syrians,  however,  kept  in  a  sort 
of  slavery  in  Egypt,  had  been  re- 
leased, to  the  amount  of  2600,  by 
the  beaten  pacha ;  and  some  hope 
was  entertamed  by  the  natives  of 
Palestine,  that  they  should  be  placed 
under  permanent  British  protection, 
when  they  saw  an  authorized  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  arrive  from  Englano, 
and  settle  among  them,  1842.  The 
Damascenes  alone  have  shown  them- 
selves opposed  to  any  English  settle- 
ment in  Palestine.  They  indeed 
endeavoured  to  unite  Druses  and 
Maronites,  by  encouraging  their  de* 

?redations  among  European  settlers, 
hose  mountain-tribes,  however,  on 
the  sultan*s  removal  of  their  new 
emir  Bechir,  an  Austrian  renegade, 
were  soothed  by  receiving  permission 
to  share  the  high  office  between  a 
native  Druse  and  a  native  Maronite, 
in  lieu  of  any  Turkish  governor  what- 
ever ;  and  the  same  half-tamed  races 
look  forward  with  hope  to  the  year 
1270  of  the  Hijra,  (we  are  now  in 
the  year  1258),  when  ancient  pro- 
phecies announce  that  the  Islam 
shall  be  abolished  for  ever. 

The  War  with  China,  1840.— 
Fifty  years  back,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment interdicted  the  importation  of 
opium,  under  penalties  which  have 
yearly  gone  on  increasing  in  severity. 
The  British  residents  in  India,  how- 
ever, who  grow  the  drug  in  vast 
Suantities  at  Malwa,  Benares,  and 
lehar  (Patna),  have  persisted  in 
smuggling  it  into  China,  rather  than 
lose  so  lucrative  a  trade.  At  length 
in  1839  a  royal  edict  was  issued,  an- 
nouncing that  loss  of  liberty  and 
property  should  accnie  to  all  foreign- 
ers in  the  factories  of  China,  who 
should  refuse  to  give  up  the  opium  in 
their  hands  to  the  Chinese  govem- 
ment,  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  captain 


Elliot,  the  English  superintendent, 
with  various  British  merchants  at 
Canton,  were  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison,  and  declared  responsible,  even 
with  their  lives,  for  the  unconditional 
surrender,  not  onlv  of  all  the  opium 
possessed  by  the  English,  but  of  that 
m  the  hands  of  other  foreign  traffick- 
ers in  the  drug— over  whom  they  of 
course  had  no  control.  However,  on 
captain  Elliot's  agreeing  to  the  sur- 
render of  20,000  chests  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  he  and  the  mer- 
chants were  set  at  liberty.  The 
British  traders  affirm  that  the  autho- 
rities of  China  have  ever  winked  at 
the  importation  of  opium,  notwith- 
standing the  prohibition,  or  the  com- 
merce therein  could  never  have  been 
established  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  among 
thinking  men  concerning  the  matter. 
It  is  as  much  beneath  the  dignity  of 
English  merchants  to  encourage  m  a 
foreign  people  an  intoxication  of  the 
most  destructive  kind,  such  as  opium 
eating  and  smoking  induce,  as  it  would 
be  to  labour  to  promote  gin-drinking 
in  dieir  own.  To  talk  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade,  and  of  the 
founding  of  temperance  societies, 
while  we  heap  up  nches  by  encourag- 
ing slavery  of  mind,  and  drunken- 
ness of  body,  is  mockery  indeed; 
and  thougii  the  Chinese  may  be 
treacherous,  and  act  unjustly  in  the 
mode  of  resenting  injury  done  them, 
we  have  only  to  reflect  that  professing 
Christians,  who  are  enjoined  to  regard 
their  very  enemies  as  brethren,  and 
to  refrain  from  leading  them  into  sin, 
are  the  aggressors — while  the  aggriev- 
ed are  the  ignorant  discipTn  of 
Buddh^  who,  like  Mohammed, 
taught  that  all  who  are  not  his  fol- 
lowers'are  but  dogs,  and  may  be 
treated  as  such.'  As  to  whether  the 
merchants  concerned  in  such  transac- 
tions are  entitled  to  indemnity  for  the 
loss  of  their  goods,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  they  are  not.  It  is  a  just 
principle,  both  in  politics  and  ethics, 
that  no  indemnity  can  be  due  to 
wrong^loers—because  such  indem- 
nity would  be  a  direct  enooursge. 
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meat  to  evil,  and  an  invitation  by  act 
to  do  that  which  is  prohibited  by  law. 
Indemnity  is  due  for  injury  suffered, 
not  for  the  consequences  of  injury 
done. 

While  the  matter  was  still  in  de- 
bate»  an  incident  occurred  to  em- 
barrass a  question  already  sufficiently 
grave.  A  Chinese  of  low  grade  had 
been  kiUed,  in  a  squabble  with  some 
English  sailors,  at  Hong  Kong ;  and 
this  having  induced  Lin,  the  chief 
Chinese  commissioner,  to  break  off 
treating  with  captain  Elliot,  the  latter 
sent  the  Volage  and  the  Hyacinth  to 
the  Bogue,  to  deliver  a  chop  demand- 
ing an  explanation.  The  reply  was 
an  order  to  twenty-nine  junks  to  sur- 
round and  seize  the  two  British  ships. 
The  junks  were  repeatedly  warned 
off;  but  becoming  troublesome,  and 
approaching  too  close,  the  Volage 
and  Hyacinth  fired  on  them.  Five 
were  sunk  or  blown  up,  each  with 
200  men  on  board.  The  Chinese 
then  retreated,  and  captain  Elliot 
made  the  signal  to  retire.  This  and 
similar  subsequent  collisions  bringing 
things  to  a  crisis,  sir  James  Gordon 
Bremer,  commander  of  her  majesty's 
ships  of  war  on  the  India  station, 
commenced  a  blockade  of  the  port  of 
Canton  in  June,  1840.  In  pursuance 
of  the  war,  her  maiesty's  snip  Wel- 
lesley,  with  four  other  armed  vessels, 
arrived  before  the  strong  fort  of  the 
city  of  Ting-hae-heen,  in  Tchusan, 
(an  island  on  the  east  coast  of  China, 
between  China  and  the  Japan  isles, 
and  about  the  size  of  the  isle  of 
Wight,)  midway  (t.  e.  500  miles) 
between  Canton  at  the  south,  and 
Fekin  in  die  north ;  and  sent  a  sum- 
mons to  the  Chinese  admiral  to  sur- 
render the  city  and  island  without 
delay,  August  S.  As  this  was  not 
complied  with,  the  Enelish  troops 
landed  with  dieir  artiuery  in  the 
afternoon  of  tlie  5th ;  the  city  being 
then  plainly  seen  to  be  walled  in  and 
about  six  miles  round,  tlie  walls 
thickly  lined  with  soldiery,  a  large 
collection  of  whom  was  also  to  be 
seen  on  the  beach,  arranged  behind 
twenty-four   guns  of  snudl  calibre. 


The  English  having  fired,  the  guns  in 
question  returned  the  fire;  instantly 
after  which,  the  soldiery  in  command 
of  them  fled  to  the  city.  The  as- 
sailants thereupon  followed  to  the 
walb,  from  which  single  guns  were 
every  now  and  then  discharged  at 
them ;  but  as  nieht  was  coming  on, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  suspend 
further  operations  until  morning. 
At  daybreak,  on  approaching  to  force 
one  01  the  gates  with  cannon,  it  was 
found  that  the  city  had  been  aban- 
doned during  the  night.  Quiet  pos- 
session was  therefore  taken  of  the 
{>lace  by  the  British  ;  and  it  was 
bund  that  not  a  sinele  man  of  the 
assailants  had  been  hurt,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  enterprise.  The 
fortress  of  Ting-hae-heen  is  reported 
to  be  one  of  the  stroneest  in  China  ; 
its  city  is  the  capital  of  Tchusan  ;  and 
that  island,  which  is  nearly  opposite 
Nanking,  is  covered  to  tlie  tops  of 
the  hills  with  the  teaptree.  The 
governor  of  Tchusan,  on  being  ac- 
cused of  cowardice  by  the  people, 
drowned  himself  in  a  tank  on  the 
day  the  British  entered  Ting-hae- 
heen. 

On  August  22d  a  conflict  took 
place  at  Macao  between  the  English 
and  Chinese  troops,  in  consequence 
of  the  violation  of  the  neutral  ter- 
ritory by  the  latter  in  capturing  Mr. 
Frederick  Staunton,  the  Enelish 
chaplain,  while  bathing.  The  forti- 
fied barrier  of  the  Chinese  was  at 
length  fired  upon  by  the  British 
ships,  and  taken  ;  but  Mr.  Staunton, 
who  had  been  sent  off  to  Lin,  the 
Chinese  commissioner,  and  main 
conductor  (as  he  was  the  proposer) 
of  the  war,  was  detained  in  prison 
firom  that  period  until  December  10, 
when,  from  some  fear  on  the  part  of 
Ke-shen,  another  commissioner,  tliat 
the  English  arms  would  prevail,  he 
was  sent  back  to  Macao.  Nothing, 
however,  in  the  way  of  indemnity  for 
the  destruction  of  the  opium,  and 
the  costs  of  the  expedition,  was  of- 
fered to  the  British  by  the  Chinese, 
beyond  five  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
as  the  English  flag  was  still  constantly 
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insulted,  an  Attack  was  made,  Januaiy 
7tb,  1841,  by  the  queen's  and  native 
Indian  soldiery,  supported  by  the 
Queen,  Nemesis,  and  nine  other 
vessels,  on  the  Chinese  forts  of 
Chuenpee  and  Tykoktow.  There 
is  nothing  especially  worth  record  iu 
this  affair,  where  both  places  fell, 
after  an  hour  or  two's  conflict,  to  the 
assailants,  if  we  except  the  conduct 
of  the  losing  party — a  conduct  which 
has  happily  no  parallel  in  that  of 
European  soldiers  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. '  A  sergeant  of  marines,' 
writes  an  English  officer,  who  was  in 
the  fight, '  seeing  a  mandarin,  called 
the  liiptae,  being  carried  off  by  his 
men  severely  wounded,  approached 
the  bearers,  with  the  humane  mtention 
of  offering  aid  to  the  chief;  but  that 

Eersonage,  on  his  approaching  the 
tter,  rose  up,  cut  at  him  with  his 
sword,  and  would  have  killed  him, 
had  not  the  sergeant,  iu  pure  self- 
defence,  run  his  bayonet  into  him. 
Avast  number  of  the  Chinese  leaped 
into  the  water,  when  pressed  by  the 
Cameron ians  and  marines,  and  fired 
their  matchlocks  at  their  enemies,  out 
of  mere  desperation  :  this,  of  course, 
precluded  quarter,  and  the  Spahis 
returned  the  fire  with  fatal  effect. 
A  mandarin,  having  lost  both  arms 
by  cannon  shot,  grappled  with  an 
officer  of  the  Modeste,  and  bit  him 
severely  above  the  elbow.  In  the 
conflict  at  Tykoktow,  the  clothes, 
padded  with  cotton,  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  defenders,  got  ignited  by 
their  ammunition-boxes  and  matches, 
which  they  carry  in  front ;  so  that 
the  ground  presented  heaps  of  burn- 
ing bodies,  many  of  them  still  strug- 
gling with  death.'  Captain  Elliot 
was  very  generally  blamed  for  not 
following  up  this  success  with  an  at- 
tack upon  Annunghoy  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
Lin,  tliat  the  British  were  too  weak 
for  the  enterprise.  The  result  was 
the  restoration  of  Chuenpee  to  the 
Chinese  by  the  captain,  on  an  agree- 
ment being  siened  to  pay  an  indem- 
nity of  six  millions  of  dollars  in  six 
years ;  and,  by  a  new  negotiation, 


T<^usan  was  evacuated  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  island  of  Hong  Kods 
(certainly  a  healthier  situation,  Tcfao- 
san  being  the  sink  of  dyseoteiy  to 
Europeans,)  formally  taken  posses- 
sion of  in  its  stead,  in  the  name  of 
queen  Victoria.  The  stockades  at 
Tvkoktow  were  strongly  built,  and 
ot  capital  materials;  so  capital,  as 
to  resist  both  shot  and  sli^.  The 
€act  shows  the  advance  the  Chinese 
have  made  in  tlie  means  of  defence ; 
and  the  style  of  work  proves  that  no 
Europeans  had  given  them  aid  in  the 
construction.  The  undecided  conduct 
of  captain  Elliot  (who  appeared  far 
more  disposed  to  contend  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  tea  and  opium  trade, 
than  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
his  country — insulted  as  he  now  saw 
his  queen  in  his  own  person,  as  her 
representative,  on  ever}'  occasion  of 
his  holding  communication  with  the 
Chinese  authorities,)  kept  the  British 
forces  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  from 
the  period  of  the  fall  of  the  forts 
until  May ;  when  it  was  clear  that 
the  plenipotentiary  was  beins  further 
cajoled.  Up  to  the  end  of  March, 
the  Chinese  had  acted  upon  a  con- 
vention concluded  with  the  captain, 
so  far  as  to  continue  the  trade,  and 
allow  the  vessels  to  lade  with  tea. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  governor  of 
Canton  continued  his  preparations 
for  war,  built  new  forts,  and  assembled 
troops  in  large  numbers.  The  military 
and  naval  commanders,  however,  were 
obliged  to  make  captain  Elliot  see  all 
this ;  and  when  his  attention  was  thus 
aroused,  he  demanded  an  interview 
with  the  mandarin  governor.  May  10. 
That  personage  easily  persuaded 
the  plenipotentiary  that  nothing  hos- 
tile was  intended  ;  nor  was  it  until  the 
17th,  (the  rapid  increase  of  tiie 
Chinese  force  about  Canton  con- 
tinuing,) tliat  the  latter  gave  ordets 
to  the  naval  and  military  commanders 
to  weigh  their  anchors,  and  move  up 
the  river.  On  the  20th  the  whole 
force  was  in  front  of  Canton ;  and 
on  the  21st  a  British  proclamation 
was  issued,  desiring  all  foreigners  to 
retire  from  the  factories  before  sunset. 
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At  eleven  that  night  the  Chinese 
began  the  attack,  by  firing  on  all  the 
English  vessels  within  reach  of  the 
forts,  and  letting  loose  their  fire^hips. 
But  the  British  men*of-war  were  on 
the  alert ;  and  the  steamer  Nemesis 
soon  towed  off  the  enem3r's  vessels. 
The  fight  beeein  during  the  night 
between  the  English  ships  and  the 
fort  of  Shaming,  which  fell  in  the 
morning,  and  eight  new  brass  gnns 
were  found  in  it.  During  the  en- 
gagement above  100  war-junks  came 
out  of  a  creeky  but  were  instantly 
driven  back  by  the  32-pounder  of 
the  Nemesis ;  the  sailors  of  which 
vessel  were  occupied  three  hours  in 
setting  fire  to  40  of  them.  Having 
completed  the  work,  the  steamer 
emerged  from  the  creek,  decorated 
with  the  flags  and  pendants  of  the 
destroyed  junks.  On  the  2Sd  of 
May,  the  squadron  and  troops  of  the 
British  arrived,  and  the  leaders,  Elliot, 
Senhouse,  and  Gough,  after  holding 
a  conference,  sent  the  Sulphur  to 
find  a  place  for  landing ;  and  though 
this  reconnoissance  was  furiously  at- 
tacked, it  beat  off  its  assailants  man- 
fully, and  burned  28  of  their  boats. 
An  excellent  spot  being  discovered, 
the  steamers,  on  the  next  day,  began 
towing  to  their  destination  ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th,  the  whole 
land  force  was  on  shore,  and  drawn 
up  in  the  immediate  suburb  of  Can- 
ton, under  the  chief  command  of 
major-general  Gough;  major  Pratt, 
with  the  right  column,  guarding  the 
factories  to  the  south  of  the  city. 
'  At  hal^past  nine  (writes  the  gene- 
ral), the  advance  was  sounded ;  and 
it  lias  seldom  fallen  to  my  lot  to  wit- 
ness a  more  soldierlike  or  steadier 
advance,  or  a  more  animated  attack. 
Every  individual,  native  as  well  as 
European,  gallantly  performed  his 
duty.  The  result  was  tliat  the  two 
forts  were  speedily,  captured  with 
comparatively  small  loss ;  and  that, 
in  little  more  than  half  an  hour  after 
the  order  to  advance  was  given,  we 
looked  down  on  Canton,  within  100 
paces  of  its  walls.*  Whilst  thb  was 
going   on,   a  very  large  force,  full 


40,000  in  namber,  being  the  Chmese 
army  under  the  emperor's  brother, 
had  collected  on  a  rising  ground 
above  the  city  ;  and  general  Gough 
perceived  that  they  were  in  a  state 
of  preparation  for  attack.  He,  there- 
fore, anticipated  this  movement  by 
an  instant  charge  of  his  own  force, 
drove  in  the  enemy  at  all  points  and 
forced  them  to  flv»  burned  tlieir  whole 
encampment,  blew  up  their  maga^ 
zines,  and  then  marched  quietly  back 
to  his  former  station  before  the  walls. 
'  1  made  an  immediate  recognisance 
of  the  walls  and  gates  (continues  the 
general),  and  decided  on  taking  the 
city  by  assault  next  morning,  or 
rattier  upon  taking  a  strong  fortified 
height  of  considerable  extent  within 
the  city  walls,  which  was  now  the 
only  remaining  strong-work  in  pos- 
session of  tne  Chinese  general. 
While  preparing,  however,  for  this, 
1  received  a  message  from  the  man- 
darin governor,  that  he  wished  for 
peace.'  The  general  of  course  re- 
ferred him  to  the  superintendent, 
and  shortly  after  received  a  counter- 
mand from  captain  Elliot,  stating  that 
he  had  consented  to  spare  the  city 
from  an  assault,  and  to  withdraw  the 
British  force,  upon  the  conditions — 
first,  of  all  the  Chinese  troops  march- 
ing 60  miles  from  Canton ;  second, 
six  millions  of  dollars  to  be  paid  to 
the  English  crown  within  a  week  ; 
and  third,  the  British  soldiers  to 
remain  where  they  were,  until  the 
terms  of  the  convention  liad  been 
assented  to.  The  general  was  com- 
pelled thereupon  to  desist ;  and,  after 
three  days'  delay,  the  whole  of  the 
conditions  being  complied  with,  the 
British  troops,  which,  in  tlie  interval, 
had  had  several  smart  skirmishes 
with  the  impudent  Tartars,  were 
withdrawn^tne  Chinese  fumishine 
every  means  to  get  rid  of  them  and 
their  guns.  The  heat  at  this  junc- 
ture was  excessive ;  one  officer,  ma- 
jor Becher,  fell  dead  from  a  coup-de- 
soleil;  several  thunderstorms  oc- 
curred; and  sickness  was  appre- 
hended, from  the  rice-fields  around 
the  forts,  a  common  cause  of  Euro- 
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loss  on  the  flying  Chinese,  the  pur- 
suit of  whom  continued  until  sunset. 
During  these  operations,  the  other 
hill  was  simultaneously  carried  by 
general  sir  Hugh  Gough  and  his 
brave  troops,  in  admirable  style  ;  and 
the  rout  of  the  enemy  at  every  point 
was  thus  complete.  No  less  tlian 
1000  Chinese  were  slain  on  the  field 
and  in  the  pursuit,  including  thirteen 
mandarins;  while  the  British  loss 
was  only  three  killed,  and  thirty-two 
wounded.  A  similar  encampment 
was  sought  by  the  English  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  seven  miles  north  of  Tse- 
kee  ;  but  the  fortifications  were  found 
abandoned,  with  all  the  arms  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  rice  and  other  stores. 
After  destroying  every  thing  there 
and  at  Tse>kee  likely  to  aid  the  ene- 
my, the  whole  force  re-embarked  on 
the  17th,  and  returned  to  Nine-po. 
There  the  news  had  arrived  of  the 
emperor  of  China's  flight  from  Pekin 
into  Tartary ;  his  celestial  majesty 
liaving  previously  commanded  '  his 
dear  children  of  Pe-king  to  fight  -to 
the  last  in  defence  of  their  great 
city,'  an  injunction  vehemently  se- 
conded by  the  bonzes,  or  priests  of 
Buddha. 

On  May  8th,  on  account  of  in- 
formation received  at  Tchusan  that  a 
large  Chinese  army  was  at  Chapoo, 
the  British  ships  Pblegethon  and  Ne- 
mesis, with  troops  under  sir  Hugh 
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Gough,  and  several  other  vessels  (the 
admiral  being  sir  W.  Parker),  moved 
from  Tchusan,  and  on  the  16th  got 
near  enough  to  Chapoo  to  recon- 
noitre. The  line  of  land  from  east 
to  west,  for  a  space  of  three  miles, 
and  ending  at  the  suburb  of  the  city, 
comprised  three  separate  hills;  the 
slopes  between  were  fortified  by  field- 
works  ;  and  on  the  last  of  the  hills, 
next  the  town,  were  two  batteries, 
about  one-third  of  the  way  up  it,  and 
well  mounted  with  guns.  In  front 
of  the  town,  facing  the  water,  was  a 
circular  battery  of  fifteen,  and  further 
to  the  westward  another  of  forty-live 
guns,  on  the  sea  face.  The  hills  and 
works  were  literally  crammed  with 
soldiery.    On  the  17th  the  British 


ships  moved  in,  and  on  the  18th,  tlie 
Cornwallis,  Blonde,  and  Modeste, 
being  anchored  abreast,  and  as  close 
to  the  batteries  as  possible,  op^ied 
their  fire.  This  was,  most  unac- 
countably, only  fiuntly  returned ;  and 
the  English  troops  began  dberobark- 
ing  on  a  fine  sandv  bay  to  the  east- 
ward. On  seeing  his  men  all  safe  on 
shore,  sir  Hugh  gallantly  led  tliem, 
sword-in-hand,  straight  over  the 
heights,  and  soon  came  upon  a  cause- 
way leading  to  the  city.  Here  the 
Chinese,  though  thickly  crowded,  fled 
before  the  assailants  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  naval  brigade,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  move  made  by 
tlie  troops  from  the  east,  landed  alt 
tbe  west  end  of  the  heights,  and 
joined  them  between  the  heights  and 
the  suburbs.  Eveiy  defence  had  been 
carried  up  to  this  time  without  the 
slightest  loss  to  the  English;  but 
about  300  Tartar  soldiers,  on  finding 
escape  impossible,  and  being  inspired 
with  the  belief  that  their  enemies 
would  give  no  quarter,  took  posses- 
sion of  a  joss-house  on  the  spot,  and 
began  defending  themselves  with  des- 
peration. It  was  not  until  the  house 
was  actually  battered  down  upon 
their  heads  that  forty  of  them 
were  taken  prisoners,  the  other  260 
having  perished  to  a  man  ;  and  the 
British  had  to  lament  the  loss  of 
colonel  Tomlinson,  of  the  Royal  Irish, 
on  the  occasion,  and  eight  men  of 
the  line,  with  about  fifty  men  and 
officers  wounded.  The  Chinese  had 
in  all  11,000  men  on  the  field,  one- 
third  of  them  Tartars ;  and  though 
their  loss  in  killed  was  great,  it  was 
comparatively  small,  through  their 
early  and  rapid  flight.  Ciiapoo  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Japan  trade ; 
and  immense  quantities  of  arms  and 
stores  were  found  tlierein. 

After  the  necessary  delay  in  de- 
stroying the  batteries,  magazines, 
foundries,  barracks,  and  other  public 
buildings,  as  well  as  the  ordnance, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  the  troops 
were  re-embarked,  May  2drd,  and 
the  expedition  arrived  on  the  29th 
ofl^the  Rugged  Islands,  where  it  re- 
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mained  until  June  Idth ;  on  which 
day  it  crossed  the  bar  into  the  Yang- 
tze-kiang  river,  to  the  point  where 
the  Woo-sung  unites  witli  it,  with  a 
view  to  attack  the  city  of  Siiang-hai. 
At  this  point  the  Chinese  had  erected 
immense  lines  of  works,  and  seemed 
so  confident  of  their  ability  to  repel 
Uie  English,  that  they  not  only  qalmly 
allowed  the  boats  of  the  latter  to  lay 
down  buoys  in  the  night  of  the  14th, 
to  guide  the  ships  of  war  to  their 
allotted  positions  of  attack,  but  even 
cheered,  as  if  encouraging,  the  crews. 
The  squadron  had  scarcely  taken  their 
respective  stations,  at  daylight  on  the 
1 6tb,  when  the  batteries  opened,  and 
the  cannonading  was  exceedingly 
heavy  on  both  sides  for  about  twb 
hours ;  but  tliat  of  the  Chinese  be- 
gan then  to  slacken,  and  the  British 
seamen  and  marines  were  landed  at 
once  under  the  fire  from  the  ships, 
and  actually  drove  the  Chinese  from 
their  posts,  before  the  troops  could 
be  disembarked,  much  less  be  formed 
for  advancing.  The  1 7th  and  18th 
were  occupied  in  silencing  several 
other  forts  up  the  river ;  and  every 
position  being  at  length  carried,  the 
British  entered  triumphantly  into 
Shang-hai  on  the  19th,  destroyed  at 
once  every  public  building,  and  deli- 
vered over  the  vast  granaries  of  the 
government  to  the  Chinese  populace. 
The  high  officers  of  the  ci^  had  fled 
in  the  direction  of  NanAag;  and, 
with  the  casualties  of  only  tm>  killed, 
another  large  town,  and  no  less  than 
364  heavy  guns,  seventy-six  of  them 
of  brass,  and  newly  cast,  were  thus  in 
the  possession  of  the  English. 

When  the  troops  first  entered 
Shang-hai,  scarcely  a  soul  was  to  be 
seen.  Thousands  of  private  persons 
had  left  the  city  with  the  function- 
aries ;  but  many  families  remained 
sluit  up  in  their  houses.  When, 
however,  tliey  found  that  the  troops 
were  peaceable  and  quiet,  they  gra- 
dually showed  themselves,  and  the 
rabble  speedily  commenced  a  system 
of  plunder.  Goods  from  the  de- 
serted houses  were  henceforth  car- 
ried out  of  the  city  day  and  night. 


most  of  them  by  any  rather  than  the 
owners.     The  English  commandant 
was   re(]|uested  to  prevent  this,  by 
giving  directions  that  nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  the  gates.     Orders 
to  this  effect  were  at  first  refused,  on 
the  plea  that  the  inhabitants  ought 
to  come  and  look  after  their  own 
affairs ;  and  thus  these  disregarders  of 
meum  and  tuuni  were  allowed  to  carry 
on  a  most  prosperous  eame  of  spolia- 
tion, every  thing  rapidly  disappearing 
before  their  light  fingers.     No  shops 
were  open  ;  and  had  this  continued, 
tlie  city  would  soon  have  been  empty : 
orders  were  therefore  at  length  given 
to  stop  the  robbers  at  the  gates,  and 
not  to  allow  them  to  climb  over  the 
walls.     The    remedy    now    became 
worse  than  the  disease :  honest  men 
were  stopped  with  the  thieves,  for 
who    was    to    distinguish    between 
them  ?    Goods  out  of  number  accu- 
mulated at  the  guard-house,  and  the 
ofiSce   of  the   officer   appointed   to 
check  the  svstem  of  robbery,  was  be- 
sieged by  claimants  ta  recover  their 
propertv ;  who,  on  getting  an  order 
for  it,  helped  themselves  most  libe- 
rally, taking  very  good  care  to  make 
up  for  all  previous  losses ;  and  rarely 
if  ever  did  the  true  owner  become 
possessed  of  what  was  justly  his. 
.Coffins,  notwithstanding  the  order, 
were  allowed  to  pass,  until  the  notice 
of  the  sentries  was  attracted  by  the 
quantities  of  dead  bodies  carried  out 
of  the  town.     When  their  curiosity 
at  length  had  prompted  them  to  ex- 
amine one  of  these  depositories,  it 
proved  to  be  full  of  rolls  of  silk, 
crape,   and  other  valuables!      The 
coffin-artifice  failing,  other  methods 
were  resorted  to  by  the  ever-prolific 
minds  of  the  Chinese  thieves.     Seve- 
ral even  met  their  death  from  the 
sentries,  while  trying  to  force  tlieir 
way  by  them  ;  one  aged  ro^ue,  over- 
laden with  plunder,  sank  m  the  ca- 
nal ;  and  many  received  the  penalty 
of  their  crimes  from  the  people  whom 
they  were  attempting  to  rob.     One 
fellow  in  particular  was  found  tied  to 
a  post  in  the  market-place,  so  tightly 
bound,  that  the  blood  oozed  out  from 
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his  hands  and  arms,  while  his  eyes 
were  starting  from  their  sockets. 
Another  was  brought  to  the  magis- 
trate's office,  who  had  been  wiis 
treated  by  his  captor — a  literary  grar 
dilate ;  and  it  was  two  hours  before 
the  scoundrel  recovered  the  use  of 
his  speech.  His  learned  persecutor 
seemed  much  astonished,  and  could 
not  at  all  understand  why  he  should 
be  accused  of  cruelty  in  thus  giving 
a  thief  his  due,  as  the  moral  law  of 
tlie  Chinese  allows;  having,  as  he 
stated,  merely  executed  an  act  of 
justice,  the  non-observance  of  which 
on  his  own  part  would  subject  him  to 
the  severest  censure  of  the  bonzes. 

Various  American  and  French 
ships,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  now 
joined  the  British  squadron ;  though 
It  was  alleged,  by  parties  ever  anxious 
to  promote  dissension,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  intruders  was  impudently 
to  demand  all  the  advantages  which 
the  British  were  obtaining  by  a  fear- 
ful expenditure  of  money,  if  not  of 
blood.  And  here  it  is  worthy  of  re* 
mark,  that  the  English  plan  of  war 
being  based  on  a  desire  to  convince 
the  Chinese  that  their  dispute  was 
with  the  government,  and  not  with 
the  people,  the  defences  only  of  the 
Chinese  towns  were  destroyed,  while 
the  houses,  the  temples,  and  all  but 
such  public  edifices  as  might  be  for- 
tified against  the  invaders,  were  studi- 
ously lef^  uninjured ;  die  inhabitants 
being  at  the  same  time  everywhere 
encouraged  to  return  and  occupy 
their  private  possessions.  The  only 
daneer  of  such  a  course  to  the  British 
might  arise  from  the  interpretation 
put  upon  it  by  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities ;  and  their  avoidance  of  pitched 
battles,  and  their  ready  relinquish- 
ment of  town  after  town,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
The  English  force  was  necessarily 
becoming  much  divided  by  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  when  an  unhealthy  climate, 
strange  food,  and  certain  privations, 
came  to  exert  their  influence,  the 
position  of  the  soldiery  might  be 
alarming. 

Afler  the  capture  of  Shang-hai  the 


expedition  was  detained  by  bad  wea- 
ther and  other  circumstances  at  Woo- 
sung  until  die  6th  of  July ;  on  which 
day  it  advanced  up  the  Yang-tze- 
kiang,  and  on  the  1 4th  readied  a 
Chinese  military  position,  built  on  a 
range  of  hills  commanding  the  stream. 
Two  batteries,  recently  erected  at 
this  point,  began  opening  their  £fe 
upon  the  British  ships ;  and  they 
were  not  only  speedily  silenced,  but 
taken  and  destroyed.  The  fleet  vk 
detained  at  this  spot  for  nearly  a 
week  by  adverse  winds,  though  sonic 
of  the  ships  of  war  during  that  ii>- 
terval  pushed  on,  by  means  of  towio?- 
steamers,  to  Kishan,  or  *  golden  island^' 
where  the  whole  armament,  amount- 
ing to  seventy  sail,  at  length  as- 
sembled on  the  20th  of  July,  and  an- 
chored abreast  of  the  city  of  Chin- 
kiang-foo.  A  reconnoissance  having 
been  obtained  during  the  same  eve- 
ning, the  troops  were  disembarked  as 
early  as  possible  on  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing ;  and  as  it  was  believed  a  force  of 
d(KK)  Chinese  were  at  the  moment  in 
a  camp  (which  was  visible  from  hills 
overhanging  the  river)  at  about  three 
miles'  distance,  the  right  brigade  of 
the  English  force  was  ordered  to 
move  upon  it  under  general  lord  Sal- 
toun,  supported  by  general  Hartley 
with  the  centre  brigade — the  latter 
to  cut  ofi^  the  anticipated  retreat  of 
fugitives  from  the  camp  to  the  city. 
The  left  brigade,  under  general 
Schoedde,  landed  on  the  river-face  of 
the  city,  opposite  to  the  fleet,  when? 
it  was  instructed  to  escalade  the 
northern  wall.  The  Chinese  troops 
did  not  venture  to  stand  the  ap- 
proach of  their  enemies ;  but,  after 
firing  three  or  four  distant  volley^ 
from  their  jinealls  and  matclilocks, 
whereby  they  fruitlessly  wasted  am- 
munition, they  broke  and  dispersed 
over  the  country,  disappearing  in  the 
everywhere  abounding  jungle.  The 
Tartar  garrison,  however^  began  a 
heavy  and  incessant  fire  upon  the 
left  brigade,  with  every  species  of 
Chinese  ordnance ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  the  British  most  gallantly 
escaladed  the  lofty  wall  to  the  ran> 
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parts,  every  inch  of  which  the  Tartars 
disputed,  availing  tliemselves,  with 
great  tact,  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
localities,  to  gall  their  assailants,* and 
screen  their  own  men.  The  centre 
brigade,  meanwhile,  got  into  the  city 
by  blowing  open  one  of  the  gates  j 
but  even  after  the  left  had  received 
this  important  reinforcement,  besides 
parties  of  seamen  and  marines,  who 
had  been  landed  on  the  instant  that 
tlie  opposition  promised  to  be  stub- 
born, tiie  garrison  prolonged  the  con- 
test with  great  bravery  for  several 
hours.  It  was  ^proaching  to  even- 
ing, when  the  Tartar  warriors  sud- 
denly disappeared  to  a  man  ;  and, 
as  has  been  found  the  practice  of 
these  hired  troops,  they  doubtless 
threw  away  their  arms  and  military 
habit  for  that  of  townsmen,  and 
mingled  with  the  people  of  the  city. 
Ciiing-kiang-foo,  four  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, with  defensive  works  in 
fine  repair  (the  parapet  being  so 
thick  and  sohd,  that  nothing  but 
cannon  shot  could  have  made  any 
impression  on  it,  besides  that  it  was 
flanked  everywhere  with  transverse 
walls),  thereupon  fell  to  the  British ; 
and  the  garrison  of  full  8000  had  lost 
forty  mandarins  (officers)  and  above 
1 000  inferior  men.  The  Tartar  com- 
mander-in-chief, on  finding  all  was 
lost,  retired  to  his  house  in  the  city, 
made  his  servants  set  it  on  fire,  and 
seating  himself  in  a  chair,  remained 
until  he  was  burned  to  death.  His 
private  secretary  was  found,  on  the 
day  following  the  assault,  concealed 
in  a  garden  ;  and  that  functionary, 
on  being  carried  to  the  ruins  of  the 
commander's  mansion,  recognised  the 
half-consumed  body  of  his  master, 
whom  he  justly  eulogized  as  (accord- 
ing to  eastern  notions)  one  of  the 
most  valiant  of  men.  Colonel  Driver, 
captain  Collinson,  and  lieutenant 
Gibbons,  of  the  army,  and  major 
Uniacke,  of  the  marines,  were  killed, 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  and  nu- 
merous other  officers  were  wounded ; 
and  the  expedition,  after  leaving  a 
competent  garrison  in  the  captured 
city,  soon  moved  up  the  majestic 
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Yang-tze-kiang,  headed  by  the  admi- 
ral's flag-ship,  Cornwallis,  and  an- 
chored off  Nanking,  forty  miles  above 
Ching-kiang-foo. 

That  ancient  Chinese  capital,  as 
large  as  London,  and  containing  more 
than  a  million  of  inhabitants,  is  si- 
tuated three  miles  from  the  river, 
but  is  connected  therevrith  by  nu- 
merous fine  canals;  the  land  ap- 
proach to  its  lofly  waUs  and  four 
gates  being  along  broad  causeways 
raised  above  the  marshes  and  rice- 
grounds,  amidst  which  the  city 
is  situated.  The  British  squadron 
lost  no  time  in  preparations  for  bom- 
barding it.  A  large  division  of  the 
army,  under  lord  Saltoun,  landed  to 
the  west  of  the  city,  August  12th, 
and  took  up  a  position  on  a  hill  half 
a  mile  distant  from  the  walls ;  and 
this  movement  had  no  sooner  been 
made,  than  it  became  generally  ru- 
moured that  the  citizens  had  resolved 
not  to  provoke  the  destruction  of 
their  property  by  resistance.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  was  soon  dis- 
covered by  the  silence  of  the  guns  of 
the  garrison,  whose  force  amounted  to 
about  14,000  Chinese  and  Tartars, 
while  that  of  the  assailants,  military 
and  naval,  was  under  4000 ;  and  in 
an  hour  after  lord  Saltoun*s  advance, 
a  flag  of  truce  arrived  at  the  ship  of 
the. British  plenipotentiary,  sir  Hen- 
ry Pottinger,  praying  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Tne  assault  on  Nan- 
king, therefore,  which  had  been  de- 
signed for  the  Idth,  was  postponed  ; 
and  on  the  15th,  tliree  high  imperial 
commissioners  arrived  from  *  his  ce- 
lestial majesty,'  Yee-king  (one  of  the 
royal  house),  Elipo,  and  Gnu,  to  offer 
terms  of  peace.  They  speedily  com- 
municated to  the  plenipotentiaiy  the 
powers  with  which  they  were  invest- 
ed; visits  of  ceremony  accordingly 
took  place ;  and,  after  various  con- 
ferences, the  conditions  of  a  treaty  of 
amity  were  signed,  in  the  presence  of 
the  admiral  and  general,  and  of  many 
other  British  officers.  Copies  of 
those  conditions  were  immediately 
transmitted  to  Pekin,  to  which  capi- 
tal the  emperor  had  returned  from 
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his  flight ;  and  on  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust (1842),  the  war  with  China  was 
solemnly  closed  by  the  last  signature 
of  the  treaty  being  placed  thereto,  on 
board  the  steam-frigate  Queen,  in 
the  Yang-tze-kiang  river,  off  Nan- 
Iting,  by  general  sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
the  British  plenipotentiary.  The 
terms  are  briefly  tnese :  1 ,  China  to 
pay  21,000,000  dollars  (six  millions 
sterling),  as  the  expenses  of  the  war ; 
2,  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo- 
chow-foo,  Ningpo,  and  Shang-hai,  to 
be  thrown  open  to  British  merchants, 
and  to  have  resident  English  consuls ; 
9,  the  island  of  Hong-Kong  to  be 
ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Great  Britain ; 

4,  all  English  prisoners  to  be  released ; 

5,  an  amnesty  to  be  granted  to  all 
Chinese  subjects  whom  the  British 
may  have  compelled  to  serve  under 
them ;  6,  correspondence  to  be  con- 
ducted on  terms  of  perfect  equality 
among  the  officers  of  both  govern- 
ments (tnus  abolishing  the  Chinese 
rude  practice  of  styling  all  foreigners, 
and  treating  them  as  barbarians).  It 
is  probable,  beyond  these  articles, 
that  stipulations  have  been  made  for 
the  continual  residence  of  a  minister 
at  Pekin,  to  protect  British  persons 
and  interests. 

All  true  lovers  of  their  country, 
Englishmen  of  course  we  mean,  were 
gratified  to  receive  intelligence  that  a 
war,  begun  without  the  usual  show 
of  justice  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  thus  brought  to  a  close. 
Peace  itself,  not  the  results  and  con- 
ditions of  peace,  pleased  such  men ; 
who,  feeling  the  gains  were  ill-gotten, 
and  likely  to  share  the  fate  of  similar 
acquisitions,  felt  relieved  from  the 
expectation  of  hearing  by  each  suc- 
cessive India  mail,  that  our  gallant 
soldiers  had  been  afresh  engaged  in 
putting  to  death,  ratlier  than  defeat- 
ing, an  unskilful,  helpless  rabble. 
No  longer  would  they  be  sickened 
by  seeing  the  brethren  and  successors 
in  arms  of  those  who  stemmed  the 
tide  of  battle  at  Albuera  or  Waterloo, 
sweeping  away  with  cannon  or  bayo- 
net, crowds  of  a  soldiery  less  gifted 
with  courage  than  European  women ; 


and  no  more  would  they  be.  obtigeo 
to  read,  that  after  a  day  of  slaughter, 
a  corporal  and  half  a  dozen  privatis 
composed  the  total  loss  on  the  Bri- 
tish side.  God  forbid  we  sliould  t« 
thought  to  wish  the  death  of  cur 
countrymen  ;  yet  it  miist  be  con- 
fessed that  the  very  disparity  of  effec- 
tive power  which  existed  between 
the  two  national  forces — the  Tery  se- 
curity with  which  our  cool  and  prac- 
tised soldiery  were  able  to  direct  their 
means  of  destruction  upon  our  ene- 
mies— the  veryconsciousnessof  miglit 
— fatal,  confident,  irresistible  might- 
could  not  but  give  poignancy  to  the 
feeling,  tliat  this  tremendous  macli:- 
nery  was  being  made  an  engine  ot 
evil — was  enforcing  wrong  upon  a 
monstrously  ill-treated  nation.  The 
only  source  of  pleasure  in  reflect! n? 
on  what  has  been  done,  is  found 
in  the  recollection  that  the  Bri- 
tish assailants  constantly  remem- 
bered mercy ;  tliat  they  allowed  nt> 
rapine,  nothing  of.  that  licence  usual 
to  soldiers  when  the  towns  of  an  ene- 
my fall  to  them  ;  that,  in  this  respect, 
they  warred  like  Christian  men  ;  and 
that  such  conduct  (originating  as  it 
did,  in  a  consci6us  feeling  t&t  tlie 
injustice  was,  at  the  opening  of  the 
contest,  all  on  the  assailants'  side;, 
may  be  the  means,  under  God*s  pro- 
vidence, ever  ready  to  bring  good 
out  of  evil,  of  arresting  the  attention 
of  the  heathen  Chinese  to  a  disin- 
terestedness and  moderation  wiiich 
they  will  recognize  as  among  the 
fruits  of  a  purer  faith  tlian  their 
own. 

As  respects  the  offensive  effect  of 
the  British  conquest  of  China  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Chinese  people  and 
government,  we  may  sit  down  satis- 
fled  that,  from  habit,  they  will  soob 
forget  all  concerning  the  affair.  They 
are  in  fact  a  nation  of  babies  in  com- 
parison to  Europeans ;  and  afler  a 
few  flts  of  passion  about  what  hasi 
been  done  (in  which  they  may,  peiw 
haps,  do  us  a  little  intentional  mis- 
chief), they  will  quietly  conform  tOi 
the  terms  allowed  them.  They  in-| 
deed  evinced  a  spirit  of  revenge  be- 
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Tore  the  pacification  was  effectually 
arranged,  though  the  emperor  him- 
self had  signed  tlie  treaty ;  for,  in  the 
month  of  December,  scarcely  four 
months  after  the  suspension  of  hosti- 
lities, a  formidable  riot  broke  out  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  which 
soon  extended  itself  to  the  foreign 
factories.    The  immediate  cause  was 
tlic  irregular  conduct  of  the  crews  of 
some  English  vessels,  who  had  been 
allowed  to  go  ashore  in    numbers 
without  any  officer  to  control  them. 
The   mob  liad  been  previously  ex- 
cited by  certain  anti- British  partisans ; 
and,  soon  quitting  the  sailors,  whose 
blows    they  could    ill    parry,    they 
rushed  to  the  flagstaff*  of  the  English 
factory,  and  after  destroying  the  flag, 
broke  into  and  plundered  the  build- 
ings, and  then  burned  them  to  the 
ground.     Happily  the  steamer  Pro- 
serpine, liaving  on  board  sir  Hugh 
Cxough,  arrived  at  the  juncture  at 
Canton,  and  the  rioting  ceased.    Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  liad  just  previously 
discovered  that  more  than  a  hundred 
British  subjects,  who  had  been  wrecked 
in  the  ship  Nerbudda  and  the  brig 
Ann,  in  September,  1841,  and  March, 
1842,  on  the  coast  of  Formosa,  had, 
on  the  instant  of  their  landing,  been 
put  to  death  by  the  Chinese  autiiori- 
ties  of  the  island,  and,  as  those  func- 
tionaries alleged,  by  command  of  the 
emperor.     The  Canton  riot  having 
been  mainly  caused  by  the  careless- 
ness of  English-ships*  officers,  it  could 
not,   in  justice,  be  made  a  charge 
against  tlie  Chinese  government,  sore 
as  the  nation  was  at  tlie  time,  through 
its  recent  beating ;  but  the  plenipo- 
tentiary very  properly  issued  a  pro- 
clamation concerning  the  atrocious 
treatment  of  the  wrecked  mariners, 
whcs-ein  he  demanded  that  the  local 
authorities,  who  had  led  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  enormitv,  should  be 
degraded   and   condignly   punished, 
and  that,  their  property  being  con- 
fiscated, the  proceeds  should  be  given 
over  to  the  officers  of  the  British  go- 
i  %'ernment,  for  the  relief  and  support 
I  of  the  famihesof  those  who  had  been 
thus  mercilessly  put  to  death.    A 


threat  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  was 
held  out,  in  case  the  demand  should 
not  be  acceded  to ;  but  it  was  well 
known  that  the  emperor  would  not 
dare  refuse  compliance. 

Since  every  thing  relative  to  a  state 
so  little  known  to  us  as  the  most  an- 
cient one  oi  Cathat  (see  vol.  i.  5) 
is  highly  interesting,  we  will  con- 
clude with  a  few  extracts  from  the 
published  and  unpublished  materials 
towards  a  History  of  China,  with 
which  some  of  the  officers  of  the  re- 
cent expedition  have  furnished  us. 
Tlie  following  is  part  of  a  letter  from 
a  young  officer  of  lord  Saltoun*s  divi- 
sion, and,  though  written  with  that 
flippancy  in  which  young  men  too 
much  indulge,  it  affords,  we  are  as- 
sured, an  accurate  picture.  'The  re- 
giment lias  been  on  board  some  time ; 
but  I  was  left  on  shore  with  lord  Sal- 
toun.  I  have  seen  wonderful  sights. 
One  day  we  made  a  party,  and  rode 
to  a  large  joss-house,  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  Confucius.  (This  is  a  joke 
of  the  young  officer.)  At  the  en- 
trance, on  each  side,  instead  of  an 
avenue  of  trees,  were  huge  elephants 
and  wild  beasts,  roughly  hewn  out  of 
blocks  of  marble,  and  some  of  them 
beautiful,  but  of  immense  height  and 
size.  They  are  supposed  to  be  there 
as  guardians  of  the  road.  We  ad- 
vanced to  three  bridges,  alongside  of 
each  other,  built  of  marble ;  and  pass- 
ing them,  we  came  to  three  long  flights 
ot  steps,  at  the  top  of  which  were 
three  large  doors,  within  which  we 
saw  an  enormous  tortoise  supporting 
a  very  handsome  tomb.  There  is 
nothing  wonderful  in  the  temple  it- 
self, the  length  of  which  we  found 
to  be  seventy-five  paces,  by  thirty-five 
broad.  Behind,  on  the  hill,  is  a  large 
garden  ;  but  we  did  not  examine  it, 
the  sun  being  a  trifle  too  hot.  We 
were  present  at  a  great  meeting  be- 
tween the  plenipotentiaiy  and  the 
mandarins.  We  had  to  go  in  full 
uniform,  which  we  found  rather  warm. 
A  joss-house  had  been  fitted  up  for 
the  occasion  with  banners  and  cloth  ; 
but  I  did  not  admire  the  taste  of  them. 
We  entered  through  a  large  square 
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court,  in  each  comer  of  which  was 
a  Chinese  band  of  music,'  consisting 
of  six  performers  in  each :  the 
noise  they  made  was  dreadful, 
beating  small  song8»  and  blowing  a 
great  thing  like  our  coach-horns. 
We  then  passed  through  files  of 
Tartar  soldiers,  looking  very  sulky 
at  us,  having  their  banners  tied  to 
their  backs,  and  swearing  never  to 
desert  them.  We  made  them  sing 
another  song  at  Cbing-KiaDg-foo. 
In  the  next  apartment  we  were  as- 
sailed b^  the  same  kind  of  music. 
The  officers  in  full  dress,  and  the 
mandarins  in  their  superb  silk  dresses, 
with  red,  blue,  and  white  buttons, 
was  rather  an  imposing  sight.  The 
plenipotentiary  was  seated,  taking 
tea,  and  talking,  through  the  inter- 
preter, with  the  mandarins  in  attend- 
ance. I  was  scarcely  within  this 
apartmenty  when  a  mandarin  took 
me  by  the  arm,  and  led  me  into 
another  room ;  and  having  brought 
in  a  chair,  he  proceeded  to  pull  up 
a  large  curtain,  and  then  introduced 
me  into  a  room,  where  all  our  fel- 
lows were  hard  at  work  with  tea  and 
sweetmeats.  I  took  my  place,  and, 
beine  very  thirsty,  found  the  green 
tea  dfelicious.  There  was  nothing  on 
the  table  but  sweetmeats  and  pre- 
served fruits,  and  sponge-cakes-^all 
excellent  On  coming  out,  1  was 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  curiosity  of 
the  people  leading  them  to  paw  my 
wines  and  lace ;  but  I  was  relieved 
by  the  striking  up  of  the  band  of  the 
I8th,  when  all  ran  off*  to  hear  it 
They  seemed  especially  charmed  with 
the  big  drum.  Our  next  trip  was  to 
the  celebrated  porcelain  tower  of 
Nanking.  W4  went  up  a  creek,  in  a 
Chinese  boat,  and  first  got  sight  of 
it  within  a  few  hundred  yards.  It  is 
really  very  beautiful.  Its  height  is 
about  160  feet,  and  it  is  divided  into 
nine  stories.  The  colours  of  the 
porcelain  are  green,  yellow,  and  red. 
Up  we  got  to  the  top,  and  drank  the 
queen's  health  with  abundance  of 
honours.  We  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
town,  which,  unless  from  some  ele- 
▼ation,  cannot  be  seen,  on  account  of 


the  height  of  the  walls,  which  io 
some  places  is  fif^y  feet.' 

The  following  is  from  captain 
Bingham.  '  AH  the  women  I  saw 
about  Tchusan  had  small  feet.  Iligl. 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  all  more  or 
less  follow  the  custom  ;  and  when 
you  see  a  large  or  natund-aised  foot, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  the  pos- 
sessor is  not  of  true  Chinese  blood, 
but  is  either  of  Tartar  extraction,  or 
belongs  to  die  tribes  that  live  aod 
have  their  being  on  the  waters.  Tbe 
Tartar  ladies,  however,  are  &IliDg 
into  this  Chinese  habit  of  dbtortion, 
as  the  accompanying  edict  of  tLo 
emperor  proves.  For  know,  good 
people,  you  must  not  dress  as  you 
like  in  China:  you  must  follow  the 
habits  and  customs  of  your  ancestors, 
and  wear  your  winter  and  summer 
clothing  as  the  emperor,  or  one  oi 
the  six  boards,  shall  direct.  Tartar 
ancestors  did  not  compress  their  feet, 
neither  must  their  Tartar  descend- 
ants. Let  us  now  see  what  tlie 
emperor  says  about  little  feet,  on 
finding  that  they  were  coming  into 
vogue  among  the  undeformed  daugh- 
ters of  the  Mantchows.  Not  only 
does  he  attack  the  little  feet,  but  the 
large  Chinese  sleeves  which  were 
creeping  into  fashion  at  court.  Tliere- 
fore,  to  check  these  misdemeanours, 
the  usual  Chinese  remedy  was  re- 
sorted to,  and  a  flaming  edict  launched 
denouncing  them  ;  £reatening  the 
'  heads  of  the  families  with  degrada- 
tion and  punishment,'  if  they  did  not 
put  a  stop  to  such  gross  illegalities ; 
and  his  celestial  miuesty  further  goes 
on,  and  telb  the  niir  ones  *  that  l)y 
persisting  in  their  vulgar  habits,  they 
will  debar  themselves  from  tlie  pos- 
sibility of  being  selected  as  ladies  of 
honour  for  the  inner  palace,  at  tbe 
approaching  presentation.'  * 

The  following  notes  are  from  lord 
Jocelyn*s  '  Six  Sfonths  with  the  Chi- 
nese Expedition.'  'The  squadron 
now  sailed  in  different  directions 
along  the  Tartar  and  Pedielee  coasts, 
whilst  we  ran  over  in  the  Volage  to 
Manchoo  Tartary.  This  country'  is 
tributaiy  to  both  China  and  Japan, 
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but  appears  more  dependant  on  the 
latter ;  the  men  are  remarkably  ath- 
letic, tiill,  and  jealous  of  their  women, 
and  the  country  not  unlike  parts  of 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  They 
seemed  to  live  chiefly  on  Tesetables, 
varied  at  times  by  puppy *s  flesh :  in 
many  of  the  houses  we  found  these 
little  creatures  fattening  for  their 
fate  ;  for  although  they  have  plenty 
of  bullocks,  they  employ  them  only 
for  agricultural  purposes ;  and  all 
through  China  and  alon^  this  coast, 
milk,  the  principal  article  of  diet 
among  European  peasantry,  is  not 
used.  We  remarked  that  the  Chi- 
nese at  Tchiisan  laughed  immode- 
rately at  our  soldiers  milking  the 
goats ;  as  they  think  it  unnatural  that 
men  should  drink  the  milk  of  ani- 
mals. However,  the  Tartars  to  the 
westward  are  said  by  travellers  to 
live  entirely  on  the  milk  obtained 
from  the  camel ;  so  this  must  be  a 
peculiarity  of  the  people  of  Man- 
choo,  derived  from  the  Chinese.  We 
found  the  most  useful  articles  of 
barter  here  were  tlie  brass  buttons  on 
a  naval  jacket,  the  worth  of  one  be- 
ing estimated  far  higher  than  a  Spa^ 
nish  dollar,  of  which  they  did  not 
seem  at  first  to  comprehend  the 
value ;  for  a  button,  kindly  furnished 
me  from  the  jacket  of  a  friend,  I 
became  the  owner  of  a  sheep  and 
some  poultry,  and  I  suspect  both 
purchaser  and  seller  were  equally 
proud  of  their  ability  at  barter.'  '  On 
tiie  following  dajr  some  mandarins 
came  off  to  the  ship,  and  breakfasted 
with  the  admiral.  It  was  surprising 
to  see  the  enormous  quantity  of  food 
they  devoured  :  and  one,  who  was  of 
an  immense  size,  weighing  upwards 
of  thirty  stone,  upon  being  questioned 
as  to  his  powers  of  consumption,  ac- 
knowledged, with  a  degree  of  vanity, 
that  a  sheep  was  his  ordinary  allow- 
ance for  three  days;  nor  did  he 
seem  at  all  satisfied  with  his  morn- 
ing meal.  Tiie  Chinese,  like  the 
natives  of  India,  esteem  size  and 
buUc ;  as  they^imagine  such  an  ex- 
terior a  sign  of  wealth  and  power, 
and   respect   it  accordingly!     The 


Chinese  have  a  saying  in  their  lan- 
guage, 'a  mob  of  people  is  more 
dangerous  than  a  troop  of  wild 
beasts  ;'  and  their  manner  of  treating 
these  popular  demonstrations  is  wor- 
thy of  attention  —  the  police  have 
strict  orders  never  to  interfere,  as 
they  conceive  that  difficulties  are 
more  likely  to  arise  from  meddling 
with,  than  benefits  to  accrue  from 
suppressing  them  by  force.  There 
was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  this 
at  Canton  .  only  a  few  years  since, 
when  the  opposition  to  the  opium- 
trade  first  broke  out  The  people 
refused  to  admit  the  soldiers  to  search 
their  houses,  and,  forming  themselves 
into  parties  or  trades,  barricadoed 
the  streets.  The  government  imme- 
diately gave  in,  and  the  military  made 
no  further  attempts  at  the  time.  It 
is  not  above  twenty  years  since  the 
emperor  himself  was  attacked  in  the 
palace  at  Pekin  by  a  band  of  ruffians, 
who  entered  the  precincts,  forcing 
him  to  head  his  guards  for  protec- 
tion. This  shows  that  the  power  of 
this  empire  is  on  no  firmer  base  than 
that  of  other  Eastern  nations,  and  is 
liable  to  be  disturbed  at  any  time  by 
the  people,  when  they  may  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  their 
strength.'  His  lordship  mentions  the 
beauty  of  the  country  about  Singa^ 
pore.  *  The  winds  were  light  and 
variable  until  the  21st,  when  we 
made  the  land,  and  entered  the 
straits  of  Singapore,  running  along 
by  the  coast  of  Malacca.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  scene  extends  even  to 
the  water's  edge,  where  the  bright 
trees  of  all  descriptions  dip  their 
branches  in  the  waves^  and  the  sweet 
and  spicy  odours  render  fragrant  the 
air  from  the  neighbouring  shore ; 
whibt,  in  the  background,  runs  a  line 
of  broken  mountains,  of  which 
Mount  Ophir  is  the  highest  in  tlie 
range.  Mount  Ophir,  from  its  name 
and  gold-mines,  gives  a  desree  of 
interest  to  the  traveller :  in  sliape  it 
resembles  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  for 
many  miles  at  its  base  stretches  a 
tract  of  forest,  inhabited  by  wild 
I  beasts,  and  by  men  even  more  savage 
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than  the  animals  themselves.     The 
mines  liave  been  worked  at  a  distant 
period  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than 
at  present ;   the   only  people  who 
now  follow  the  trade  being  a  few 
Chinese  and  Portuguese,  upon  whom 
the  cliiefe  of  the  tribes  levy  a  species 
of  black  mail,  in  return  for  the  pro- 
tection they  afford.     At  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  of  Singapore,  they  have 
built  a  joss-house,  or  temple^  which, 
at  the  time  of  our  first  arrival^  was 
scarcely  finished.     Some  of  the  carv- 
ing of  the  woodwork  in  and  around 
the  building  is   beautiful,  and  cut 
with  great  taste  and  care ;  but  the 
huee  and  ungainly  figures  of  devils 
and  dragons,  which  stand  in  threat- 
ening attitudes   around  the   altars, 
give  a  grotesque  appearance   to  a 
place  of  worship,  that  is  found  in  no 
other  religion  but  that  of  the  Buddhs. 
Placed  between  a  blue  and  red  devil, 
standing  upwards  of  six  feet  high 
each,  sits  the  figure  of  the  queen 
of  heaven  —  a  gilded  image^  richly 
dressed  in  embroidered  China  silks : 
this  seemed  to  be  the  great  object 
of  their  adoration  ;  whilst,  on  a  high 
carved  altar  in  front,  were  sticks  of 
incense,  burning  in  little  pots  filled 
with  earth.      The    exterior  of  the 
building  was  tiled  with  green  and 
blue  porcelain,  and  the  edges  of  the 
roofs  were  ornamented  with  carving 
in  the  shapes  of  animals,  monsters, 
and  flowers ;  each  gable-end,  curling 
upwards,  was  deeply  cut,   like  the 
cornice-work  upon  a  Grecian  pillar ; 
and  the  whole,  from  the  varied  and 
gaudy  colouring,  and  the  high  polish, 
had  a  novel  and  pleasing  effect  to 
the  eye.     Since  I  have  seen  many 
of  the  temples  and  houses  of  the 
Chinese,   the  paintings  on   the  old 
china  imported  into  hngland  struck 
me  as  the  best  delineations  of  the 
buildings  and  figures  of  these  extra- 
ordinary people  ;  .and  it  is  wonderful 
how  correct  they  are  in  the  main 
features.*     His  lordship's   notice  of 
the  Chinese  opium-eaters  serves  to 
illustrate  our   opening    observation. 
*  One  of  the  objects  at  this  place,  that 
I  liad  the  curiosity  to  visits  was  the 


opium-smoker  in  his  heaven ;  and 
certainly  it  i&  a  most  fearful  siglit, 
although  perhaps  not  so  degradirf 
to  the  eye  as  the  drunkard   from 
spirits — flowered  to  the  level  of  the 
brute,  and  wallowing  in   his    filth. 
The  idiot-smile  and  death-like  sts- 
por,    however,    of  the   opium     de- 
bauchee,  has    something    far    more 
awful  to  the  gaze  than  the  bestiality 
of   the   latter.     The  rooms   whei% 
they  sit  and  smoke  are  surrounded 
by  wooden  couches,  with  places  for 
the  head  to  rest  upon,  and  generally 
a  side-room  is  devoted  to  gamblin|r. 
The  pipe  is  a  reed  of  about  ao  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  aperture  in  the 
bowl  for  the  admission  of  the  opium 
is  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head.     The 
drug  is  prepared  with  some  kind  of 
conserve,  and  a  very  small  portion  is 
sufficient  to  charge  it,  one  or  two 
whiffs  being  the  utmost  that  can  be 
inhaled  from  a  single  pipe  ;  and  the 
smoke  is  taken  into  the   lungs   as 
from  the  hookah  in  India.     On   a 
beginner,  one  or  two  pipes  will  have 
an  effect ;  but  an  old  stager  will  con- 
tinue smoking   for  hours.    At    the 
head  of  each  couch  is  placed  a  small 
lamp,  as  fire  must  be  held  to  the 
drug  durins  the  process  of  inhaling  ; 
and,  from  the  difficulty  of  filling  and 
properly  lighting  the  pipe,  there  is 
generally  a  person  who  waits  upon 
the  smoker  to  perform  the  office.    A 
few  days  of  this  luxury,  when  taken 
to  excess,  will  give  a  pallid  and  hag- 
gard look  to  the  face ;  and  a  few 
months,  or  even  weeks,  will  change 
the  strong  and  healthy  man  into  lit- 
tle better   than   an   idiot  skeleton. 
The  pain  tliey  suffer  when  deprived 
of  the  drug  after  long  liabit,  no  lan- 
guage can  express;  and  it  is  only 
when  to  a  certain  degree  under  its 
influence,   that    tlieir    fisiculties   are 
alive.    In  the  houses  devoted  to  tlieir 
niin,  these  infatuated  people  ma^  be 
seen  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
in  all  tlie  different  stages.      Some 
entering,  half  distracted,  to  feed  the 
craving    appetite    they    had    been 
obliged  to  subdue  during  the  dav  ; 
others  laughing  and  talking  wildly 
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under  the  effects  of  a  first  pipe : 
whilst  the  couches  around  are  filled 
with  their  difierent  occupants,  who 
lie  languid,  with  an  idiot  smile  upon 
their  countenance,  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  drug  to  care  for 
passing  events,  and  fast  merging  to 
the  wisbed-for  consummation.  The 
last  scene  in  this  tragic  play  is  gene- 
rally a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing, a  species  of  dead-house,  where 
lie  stretched  those  who  have  passed 
into  the  state  of  bliss  which  the 
opium-smoker  madly  seeks — an  em- 
blem of  the  long  sleep  to  which  he  is 
blindly  hurrying/  [Ought  Christian 
mercliants  to  labour  for  wealth  by 
providing  the  means  for  such  orgies 
as  these !  Ought  Englishmen  thus 
to  contend  to  deserve  that  name  of 
*  barbarians,'  which  the  Chinese  so 
freely  bestow  upon  them  ?]  When 
the  British  had  arrived  to  land  and 
take  Tchusan,  '  During  the  whole  of 
that  night  (says  lord  J.)  the  shore 
presented  a  most  beautiful  spectacle, 
the  hills  around  and  suburbs  appear- 
ing a  moving  mass  of  variegated 
light.  In  China,  no  individual  ever 
moves  out  at  night  without  painted 
lanterns,  carrying  them  in  their 
hands,  or  on  short  bamboos.  By 
their  help  we  could  perceive  that 
crowds  were  busy  throwing  up  some 
more  of  their  wretched  embank- 
ments, and  placing  gingalls  and  fresh 
guns  in  position.'  When  the  place 
had  been  evacuated,  *  At  last  (con- 
tinues his  lordship)  we  came  to  the 
chumpin's  (admiral's)  house:  the 
gates  leading  to  tlie  entrance-jrard 
were  painted  with  huge  ungainly 
figures,  denoting,  they  said.  Justice 
and  Punishment.  On  one  side  was 
the  room  of  Justice  ;  and  thumb- 
screws and  rattans  were  seen  lying 
about.  The  path  to  the  inner  apart- 
ment, called  the  *  Hall  of  Ancestors,' 
lay  through  an  open  court,  round 
which  were  the  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment clerks.  Some  letters  and  pa- 
pers half-finished,  showed  the  haste 
with  which  they  had  evacuated  the 
town.  Passing  through  the  court, 
we  entered  a  guardhouse,  which  led 


again  to  a  trellised  walk,  at  the  south 
end  of  which  was  the  hall.  Here, 
on  the  couches,  were  the  pipes  half- 
smoked,  and  (he  little  cups  filled  with 
the  un tasted  tea ;  cloaks,  mandarins' 
caps,  and  swords,  lay  about  in  con- 
fusion. Following  up  our  search, 
we  at  last  came  to  the  apartments  of 
the  ladies :  these  rooms  were  curi- 
ously furnished,  and  strewn  with 
clothes  of  all  descriptions,  and  for 
all  purposes.  Silks,  fans,  china, 
little  shoes,  crutches,  and  paint^pots 
— the  articles  of  a  Chinese  lady's 
toilet — lay  tossed  in  a  sad  and  tell- 
tale m^l^e ;  and  many  of  the  fairy 
shoes  were  appropriated  by  us  as 
lawful  looC  (Bengalee  for  plunder). 
The  following  is  lord  J.'s  description 
of  some  houses  of  the  town  of  Ting- 
hae-heen.  *  The  interior  of  some  of 
the  houses  was  found  beautifully  fur- 
nislied  and  carved  :  one  that  is  now 
inhabited  by  the  gdVernor,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  property 
of  a  literary  character,  was,  when 
first  opened,  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  all.  The  different  apart- 
ments open  round  the  centre  court, 
which  is  neatly  tiled;  the  doors, 
window-frames,  and  pillars,  that  sup- 
port the  pent-roof,  are  carved  in  the 
most  chaste  and  delicate  style ;  and  the 
interiors  of  the  ceihngs  and  wainscots 
are  lined  with  fretwork,  which  it  must 
have  required  the  greatest  care  and 
nicety  to  have  executed.  The  furni- 
ture was  in  the  same  keeping,  denoting 
a  degree  of  taste  which  the  Clnnese 
have  not  in  general  credit  for  witli 
us.  The  bed-places  in  the  sleeping 
apartments  of  the  ladies  were  large 
dormitories,  for  they  can  hardly  be 
called  beds :  at  one  corner  of  the  room 
is  a  separate  chamber,  about  eight  feet 
square,  and  the  same  in  height ;  the 
exterior  of  this  is  usually  painted  red, 
carved  and  gilt;  the  entrance  is 
through  a  circular  aperture,  three  feet 
in  diameter,  with  sliding  panels ;  in 
the  interior  is  a  couch  of  large  pro- 
portions, covered  with  a  soft  mat, 
and  having  thick  curtains  of  manda- 
rin silk ;  the  inside  of  the  bed  is  po- 
lished and  painted,  and  a  little  chair 
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and  table  are  the  remaining  furniture 
ofthis  extraordinary  dormitory.  Many 
of  the  public  buildings  excited  great 
astonishment  among  those  who  fan- 
cied they  were  in  a  half-barbarous 
country.  Their  public  arsenals  were 
found  stocked  with  weapons  of  every 
description,  placed  with  the  greatest 
neatness  and  regularity  in  their  dif- 
ferent compartments ;  the  clothes  for 
the  soldiers  were  likewise  ticketed, 
labelled,  and  packed  in  large  presses ; 
and  the  arrows,  which,  from  their 
size  and  strength,  drew  particular 
attention,  were  carefully  and  sepa- 
rately arranged.  To  each  arsenal  is 
attached  a  fire-engine,  similar  to 
those  used  in  our  own  country.  The 
government-pawnbroker's  shop  was 
also  a  source  of  interest ;  in  it  were 
found  dresses  and  articles  of  every 
kind,  evidently  belonging  to  the  up- 
per as  well  as  to  the  lower  classes,— 
for  many  of  th^furs  here  taken  were 
of  valuable  descriptions ;  each  article 
had  the  owner's  name  attached,  and 
the  date  of  its  being  pawned :  this  is 
one  of  the  plans  of  the  local  govern- 
ment for  raising  supplies.  Very  few 
women  were  found  in  any  of  the 
houses,  although,  as  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared, whole  families  of  Chinese 
were  then  residing  in  tlietown,  locked 
up  in  their  dwellings,  and  were  not 
discovered  until  the  ulterior  occupa- 
tion of  the  city  by  the  troops  for  win* 
teiwiuarters.  All  the  women  we  saw 
here  had  the  little  feet  which^  to  the 
south,  are  generally  the  appendage 
of  the  higher  orders,  and  made  use 
of  a  crutch  when  walking.  Many  of 
the  silks  taken  in  the  houses  of  man- 
darins and  people  of  wealth,  were  of 
the  finest  textures  and  covered  with 
magnificent  embroideries.*  The  ti- 
mid character  of  the  main  body  of 
the  Chinese  people  is  thus  shown. 
'  As  I  walked  one  evening  during 
this  period  from  a  temple  where  I 
had  been  on  duty,  with  the  adjutant- 
general,  my  path  lay  alongside  a  tank, 
on  the  border  of  which  a  sentry  was 
posted  to  protect  the  magistrate's 
oflSce.  He  had  under  his  cliarge  a 
Chinese  prisoner^  seized  for  some 


slight  offence.  Haying  passed  on  to 
the  office,  I  remarked,  on  my  re- 
turn, in  an  hour's  time,  the  same  sen- 
try looking  anxiously  in  the  water, 
and  his  charge  missing ;  casting  my 
eyes  in  the  same  direction,  I  saw  a 
man's  head  and  long  tail  floating  in 
the  tank,  which  was  scarcely  knee- 
deep.  The  prisoner  must  have 
been  so  terrified  at  the  ordeal  to  be 
undergone,  that  he  sprang  from  tiie 
sentry's  charge  into  the  water ;  and 
he  '  not  conceiving  (to  use  his  own 
expression)  that  the  man  would  or 
could  drown  himself,  left  him  there 
to  cool.'  So  determined  and  frighten- 
ed, however,  at  the  new  barbarian 
lawgivers,  had  the  poor  man  been, 
that  he  must  have  held  his  head  under 
the  water  until  life  was  nearly  ex- 
tinct ;  for  when  taken  out,  although 
medical  aid  was  immediately  procnr»l, 
not  the  slightest  symptom  of  anima- 
tion was  apparent.  The  interior  of 
the  isle  of  Tchusan  is  thus  described : 
'  After  traversine  for  some  miles  a 
luxuriant  sea  of  paddy  fields,  the 
way  wound  up  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, through  a  lonely  pass;  the 
path  here  was  cut  into  easy  flights  of 
steps  ;  and  these  passages,  which  are 
numerous  through  the  whole  island, 
are  all  formed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  surrounding  hills  were  covered 
with  the  tea  plant,  cotton,  dwarf  oak, 
and  a  species  of  arbutus,  rich  with 
its  red  fruits ;  whilst  their  lofty  sum- 
mits towered  on  high,  clad  m  the 
bright  green  pasture.  The  long  val- 
leys seen  from  the  ascent,  stretched 
from  the  mouths  of  the  different 
ravines,  some  lost  in  the  many  wind- 
ings in  the  hills,  whilst  others  again 
swept  down  to  the  sea-shore,  laden 
with  their  hixuriant  crops  of  rice, 
bending  to  the  morning  breexe  ;  and 
far  away  over  the  curious  build* 
ings  of  Tinghae,  the  British  fleet 
lay  anchored  on  the  sleeping  water, 
liere  and  there,  as  if  dropped  at 
random  upon  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
were  clumps  of  fine  trees;  and, 
peeping  through  their  thick  foliage, 
the  roofs  of  houses  and  temples  di- 
versified the  scene.     Amongst  many 
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of  the  beautiful  groves  of  trees  which 
here  invite  the  wanderer  to  renose, 
spots  are  selected  as  the  resting-places 
of   mortality ;  and,  gazing  on  these 
tranquil    scenes, .  where    the   sweet 
clematis  and  otlier  fragrant  flowers 
help  to  decorate  the  last  home    of 
man,  the  most  careless  eye  cannot 
fail    to  mark  the  beauties   of   the 
grave.    Our  halting-places  were  ge- 
nerally in  the  temples ;  and  the  vil- 
lages supplied  US  with    provisions. 
The  Chinese,  so  far  as  these  joss- 
houses    are   concerned,    show    very 
little     respect    for    their    religion. 
Amongst  themselves  they  put  them 
to  the  same  purpose  as  we  did  for 
our  troops ;  and  mandarins  and  tra- 
vellers of  all  descriptions,  use  them 
as^  caravansaries  on  their  journeys ; 
the  mandarins,  indeed,  if  their  rank 
is  superior  to  the  joss's,  as  a  god,  even 
place  the  latter  outside  the  building 
during  their  sojourn.'     The  kindly 
disposition  of  the  Loo  Choo  people 
is  brieflv  mentioned  by  lord  Jocelyn. 
*  I  may  here  mention,'  savs  his  lord- 
ship, 'an  occurrence  which  shows  the 
cluiracter  of  some,  at  least,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Chinese  seas  jn  the 
brightest  colours.      One  of  the  tran- 
sports,  called  the  Indian  Oak,  had 
been  sent  from  Tchusan  in  the  month 
of  July,  or  beginning  of  August,  with 
the  letters  of  the  expedition,  and  was 
unfortunately  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of   Great   Loo   Choo,  which  island 
captain  Basil  Hall   describes  in  one 
of  his  books.  Luckily  for  the  wrecked 
mariners,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
good  Samaritans;  for  the  kindness 
of  the    natives    exceeded  all   that 
has   hitherto  been    known.      They 
stood  on  the  beach  ready  to  receive 
them  with  open  arms,  changed  their 
dripping     clothes     for    their   own, 
broneht  them  into  their  houses  and 
fed  them,  and  not  content  with  this, 
wandered  along  the  coast,  endeavour- 
ing to  pick  up  the  articles  washed 
from  the  vessel,  and  returning  them 
to  the  right  owners ;  who  all  declare 
that  thev  do  not  believe  a  single 
nail  of  the  vessel  that  was  driven  on 
shore  was  appropriated  by  a  native 
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without  permission  I  Their  greatest 
anxiety  was  to  send  home  the  remains 
to  queen  Victoria ;  and  at  length 
they  decided  upon  building  a  junk 
out  of  her  relics,  to  send  to  England, 
as  they  said,  to  her  majesty.'  This 
junk  actually  arrived  subsequently  at 
Tchusan  ;  and  we  must  say  we  hope 
the  British  nation  will  afford  its  ut- 
most protection  to  a  race  so  truly 
Christian  in  conduct,  whatever  may 
be  their  religious  faith,  as  the  Loo 
Choo  people. 

We  must,  while  on  the  subject  of 
China,  speak  of  the  settlement  of 
Macao.  The  town  of  Macao  (pro- 
nounced Macaw)  is  still  regarded  as 
a  Portuguese  territory  by  the  Portu- 

fuese,  thoueh  not  so  by  the  Chinese, 
tis  in  Chma,  and  situated  at  the 
southern  point  of  the  Canton  river, 
eightv  miles  from  Canton  by  sea.  It 
is  built  on  a  low  sandy  promontory 
stretching  southwardtrom  the  island 
of  Macao,  which  is  divided  by  a  nar- 
row channel  from  the  larger  island  of 
Kiang-shan-hien.  The  town  extends 
across  the  central  part  of  the  penin- 
sula from  east  to  west,  and  has  regu- 
lar but  narrow  streets.  There  are 
some  churches  and  convents  (Portu- 
guese) in  it ;  but  a  wall  built  by  the 
Chinese  across  the  isthmus,  is  care- 
fully guarded  by  that  people,  who 
will  not  suffer  Europeans  to  pass  it. 
The  harbour,  being  on  the  side  away 
from  Canton,  though  safe,  is  rarely 
used  ;  so  that,  though  the  Portuguese 
boast  of  having  had  Macao  as  a  set- 
tlement 200  years,  they  have  gra- 
dually neglected  it,  insomuch  tliat  the 
rocky  island  of  Lin  tin,  thirty  miles 
north-east  of  the  town,  up  the  river 
or  aestuary,  now  receives  the  vessels 
before  they  proceed  to  Canton,  and 
has  engrossed  the  large  opium  smug- 
gling trade  of  Macao.  In  proof  that 
the  Portuguese  have  no  real  sove- 
reignty at  Macao,  they  pay  to  the 
Chinese  an  annual  ground  rent  of  500 
taels,  and  a  tax  upon  all  shipping; 
while  mandarins  periodically  examine 
their  forts.  One  of  that  order  also 
resides  continually  in  the  town,  and 
is  in  fact  the  spy  and  governor:  he 
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rules  the  Chinese  in  Macao,  35,000 
in  number,  and  leaves  to  the  set- 
tlers, amounting  to  less  than  5000, 
including  slaves  and  a  few  English, 
the  privilege  of  ruling  themselves. 
The  opium  for  the  Chinese  market  is 
solely  procured  from  the  Anglo- 
Indian  territory :  that  of  Patna  and 
Benares  is  made  into  small  cakes,  and 
that  of  Malwa  (exported  from  Bom- 
bay) into  balls.  It  being  a  great 
object  to  be  first  in  the  market,  the 
drug  is  conveyed  in  fast-sailing  clip- 
pers to  Lintin,  where  the  cargoes  are 
transferred  to  receiving-ships,  station- 
ed at  well-known  positions  on  the 
coast  of  China.  These  ships  are 
always  effectively  manned  and  armed, 
to  enable  them  to  resist  any  sudden 
attack,  either  by  mandarins  or  the 
pirates  that  rove  about  this  coast  in 
great  numbers.  They  for  the  most 
part  lie  at  anchor  some  miles  from 
land,  and  at  stations  where  the  Clii- 
nesc  opium-merchant,  from  long 
habit,  is  able  to  find  them.  Here 
they  are  always  certain  of  obtain- 
ing a  ready  sale  for  the  pernicious 
drug,  and  at  prices  which  at  times 
repay  the  original  purchaser  many 
hundreds  per  cent.  No  credit  being 
given,  the  purchases  are  made  by  the 
Chinese  with  ready  money — an  ad- 
ditional incitement  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian  merchant  to  continue  the 
trade. 

The  following  letter  from  the  rev. 
Charles  Gutzlafl^to  William  Mathie- 
son,  esq.,  gives  what  may  be  regarded^ 
from  the  writer's  knowledge  of  China 
and  the  Chinese,  an  accurate  pros- 
pect of  the  advantages  to  be  expected 
by  British  traders  Som  the  late  con- 
quests. 'Tchusan,  October  28,  1842. 
Dear  sir:  The  six  millions  of  the 
first  instalment  have  been  duly  re- 
ceived from  the  commissioners,  who 
intend,  if  possible,  to  discharge  the 
three  millions  of  Hong  merchants' 
debts  at  Canton,  and  then  to  take 
two  years  for  paying  the  remaining 
twelve  millions.  Shang-hai  has  already 
recovered  from  the  shock  ,*  Ningpo 
Is  reviving;  and  Tinghae,  in  this 
bland,  is  at  present  in  a  more  flourish* 


ing  condition  than  it  was  before  the 
capture — ^so  much  for  tlie  benefidal 
cliange.  There  are  at  present  six 
merchant  vessels,  mostly  brigs,  io  tliis 
harbour,  busily  at  work  to  dispose  of 
their  cargoes. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the 
commerce  to  this  part  of  the  world 
will  soon  be  considerable,  if  our 
merchants  will  not  overstock  the 
markets  by  overtrading  on  too  san- 
guine expectations.  Of  the  new  ports 
you  will  already  have  heard.  Shang- 
hai, the  only  emporium  for  central 
China,  and  enabled  by  inland  com- 
munication by  vrater  to  transport 
goods  with  ease,  offers  the  largest 
prospect  for  imports  of  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactures.  It  will  fur- 
nish, in  return,  raw  silk  of  the  best 
description,  some  green  teas,  and  ako 
a  few  silk  and  cotton  manu&ctures 
tliat  are  still  in  demand  in  England, 
or  arc  carried  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can bottoms  to  South  America.  How- 
ever, the  resources  of  this  emporium 
remain  still  to  be  developea ;  and 
judging  from  the  favourable  situation, 
and  the  present  extensive  maritime 
native,  trade  it  now  enjoys,  it  will  be 
our  largest  port  for  importations. 
Ningpo  has  considerable  capital  at 
command — will  furnish  us  with  green 
teas,  and  some  raw  silk — take  off  our 
hands  a  good  deal  of  cotton  goods  and 
woollens — and  also  receive  in  mode- 
rate quantities  Straits  produce,  for 
which  Shang-hai  is,  however,  the 
principal  mart. 

*  Futchoo,  the  metropolis  of  Fokeen, 
furnishes  our  black  teas,  and  will, 
therefore,  have  the  largest  exporta- 
tion of  our  trade,  and  take  in  return 
principally  raw  cotton,  and  a  few 
manufactures  for  home  consumption. 
To  this  place  I  have  myself  been  ap- 
pointed, and  shall  proceed  to  the 
town  within  a  few  aays,  if  I  have 
not  to  remain  during  the  winter  here 
in  the  magistracy. 

'  Amov  will  be  a  regular  depot  for 
every  thing.  It  will  furnish  us  with 
the  cheaper  kinds  of  black  teas  that 
grow  on  the  coast ;  hemp,  camphor, 
and  sugarcandy  from  Formosa ;  and 
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a  great  quantity  of  sundries,  such  as 
umbrellas,  alum,  and  coarse  china- 
ware  for  the  Indian  market ;  and  will 
take  almost  every  thing  in  exchange, 
(for  the  merchants  of  that  city  are  the 
carriers  of  China,)  but  principally  raw 
cotton. — So  much  may  be  said  in 
general.  The  particulars  will  be 
known  very  soon.  Wishing  you  most 
sincerely  every  blessing  from  the 
Father  of  all  good  and  perfect  gifts, 
I  have  the  honour  to  call  myself,  dear 
sir,  your  obliged — Charles   Gutz- 

LAFF.* 

Persecution  of  the  Damascene 
Jews.  —  A  catholic  priest,  named 
Tliomaso,  of  tlie  capuchin  order,  who 
had  lived  thirty-three  years  at  Da- 
mascus, disappeared  suddenly  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1840,  together  with  his  ser- 
vant, under  strong  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing been  murdered.  Shortly  after- 
wards, a  charge  was  preferred  against 
the  Jews  of  the  city,  that  the  monk 
had  been  immolated  by  them  to  ob- 
tain his  blood  for  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread.  A  Jew,  by  trade  a 
barber,  aged  20,  was  apprehended, 
father  Thomaso  having  been  last  seen 
at  his  house ;  and  after  being  sub- 
jected for  three  days  to  the  torture, 
he  accused  seven  of  the  most  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  Damascus  (Jews),  as 
having  been  concerned  in  the  mur- 
der. The  merchants  were  imme- 
diately seized  ;  two  of  them  died  un- 
der the  torture ;  the  remaining  five 
saved  their  lives  by  admitting  the 
truth  of  the  charge.  The  conse- 
quence was  an  extensive  persecution 
of  the  Jews  by  authority  of  the  Egyp- 
tian governor  (Syria  being  at  the 
time  in  Mehemet  Ali*s  power) ;  they 
were  beaten,  fined,  their  children  every 
where  imprisoned,  and  a  general 
massacre  was  alone  prevented  by  the 
arrival  at  Damascus  of  M.  Fieri tz, 
formerly  a  Rabbin,  but  now  chief  of 
the  converted  Jews  (Christians)  of 
Jerusalem.  On  oath,  tliat  person  de- 
clared that  the  Jewish  religion,  as  at 
present  maintained,  so  far  from  re- 
quiring the  use  of  human  blood  in 
the  unleavened  bread,  expressly  for- 
bids the  eating  or  drinking  ot  any 


blood.  Time  was  now  gained  to  ap- 
ply to  English  and  other  European 
consuls ;  and  on  the  facts  being 
known  in  this  country,  sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  one  of  the  chief  English 
Jews*  headed  a  deputation  of  wealthy 
members  of  his  communion  to  Me- 
hemet Ali,  and  obtained  relief  for  his 
suffering  brethren.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  tliis,  and  the  oath  of  M.  Pie- 
ritz,  tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  an 
illiterate  and  superstitious  portion  ot 
the  Jews  of  the  East  do  consider  hu- 
man blood  necessary  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  bread  or  cake  used  at  the 
feast  in  question ;  but  that  murder 
should  be  committed  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  it,  we  can  only  think  an 
invention  of  the  Mahometans,  who 
have,  of  late  years,  shown  less  regard 
than  Christians  for  the  persecuted 
descendants  of  Abraham. 

New  Zealand  Colonised  by  the 
English,  1840. — Tasman  discovered 
these  islands,  two  in  number,  164*2, 
and  gave  them  the  name  of  Staten 
Land.  Captain  Cook  was  the  first 
to  land  on  them ;  but  he  was  re- 
ceived with  hostility  by  the  savage 
inhabitants.  One  of  them  is  moun- 
tainous, barren,  and  thinly  popu- 
lated ;  but  the  other  is  in  every  re- 
spect more  inviting,  and  capable  of 
producing  every  sort  of  European 
fruit  and  vegetable.  The  climate  is 
remarkably  temperate  and  equable. 
The  Van  Diemen*s  land  people  hav- 
ing recently  brought  about  a  com- 
merce with  the  New  Zealanders  (at 
a  distance  of  1200  miles),  a  company 
was  formed  in  England,  1839,  for  the 
colonisation  of  the  islands ;  and  cap- 
tain J.  Hobson  went  out  with  the 
first  cargo  of  emigrants  from  London 
in  August  of  that  year,  as  superin- 
tendent of  commerce.  He  was  con- 
stituted lieutenant-governor  by  the 
crown,  and  the  islands  acknowledged 
a  British  colony,  1840;  and  the 
islands  have  been  erected  into  an 
episcopal  see,  of  which  the  rev.  G.  A. 
Selwyn  went  out  as  first  bishop, 
1841.  It  is  always  wise  to  regard 
the  pro  and  con  on  occasions  of  such 
import  as  induce  the  respectable  and 
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poorer  classes  to  leave  their  native 
land,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their 
condition  ;  and  we  will  give  the  con 
first  in  the  slmpe  of  a  narrative^  by 
Joshua  Newburn.     That  person  was 
articled  by  his  father,  a  respectable 
freeman  of  London,  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  to  a  captain  Plant,  master 
of  a  whaier,  bound  to  the  South  Seas, 
named  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
Afler  a  voyage  of  three  months  and 
fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  leaving 
Portsmouth,   the  ship  reached  the 
Bay  of  Islands  on  the .  New  Zealand 
coast,  where  she   brought  up ;  and 
young  Newburn,  who  was  then  but 
fifteen  years  of  age,  having  suffered 
much  sickness  on   board,  obtained 
leave  to  go  ashore,  to  seek  medical 
advice.    As  there  were  several  canoes 
manned    with    natives    around   the 
ship,  trading  with  tiie  crew,  Newburn 
took   the   advantage   of   bargaining 
with  a  rungateree,  or  lead  boatman, 
to  take  him  ashore ;  but  after  they 
liad  left  the  ship,  instead  of  the  men 
rowing  into  tUe  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour to  the  English  settlements,  they 
made  away  for  a  sandy  beach  at  some 
distance  off*,  and,  having  dragged  him 
on  shore,  they  stripped  him  quite 
naked,  beating  him  at  the  same  time 
with  their  paddles,  till  they  left  him 
insensible;  they  then  took  to  the 
canoe  and  made  off*.     As  soon  as  he 
had  partially  recovered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  their  violence,  he  wandered 
about  the  island  in  quest  of  a  human 
habitation;  desirous,  if  possible,  of 
alighting    upon   some    white    man. 
This  he  continued  to  do  for  two  days 
and  nights,  making  the  best  of  his 
way  through  forests  of  fern,  breast- 
high,  which  (he  being  quite  bereft 
of  clothing)  shockingly  chafed  and 
lacerated  his  body.     On   the  third 
morning,  as  he  sat  under  a  tree,  fa- 
mished  with  hunger,  and  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  he  was  perceived  by  two 
native  youths,   the  sons  of  a  chief 
living  hard  by ;  who,  pitying  his  con- 
dition, conducted  him  to  the  hut  of 
their  father,  who  was  lying  sick  upon 
a  mat.    Seeing  that  he  was  destitute 
of  clothing,  he  was  furnished  with  an 


old  pair  of  canvas  trousers  aod   a 
tattered  shirt;  and  hiavin^  afforded 
him  such  refreshment  as  his  circum- 
stances would  admit  of,  the  man  sent 
him  to  a  neighbouring  chief,  who,  he 
said,  would  use  him  well.    To  follow 
the  life  and  adventures  of  this  young 
man  from  tliat  period  up  to  the  tinoe 
of  his  quitting  the  country  for  Eng- 
land, would  occupy  the  space  of  a 
large  volume.     He  is  now  in  Lion- 
don,  and  although  he  speaks  his  na- 
tive language  correctly,  it  is  with  dif- 
ficulty that  he  at  times  can  find  words 
wherewith  to  express  his  ideas.     His 
body  is   cicatrized  in  many  places, 
from  the  wounds  he  has  from  time  to 
time  received  from  the  spears  and 
knives  of  the  natives,  whilst  he  was 
engaged  under  different  chiefs,  con- 
tending with  militant  tribes ;  and  his 
face  has  undergone  the  horrible  ope^ 
ration  of  tattooing,  which  gives  him 
the  appearance  of  a  New  Zeahuid 
chief.     Although  he  is  now  only  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  from  the  acute 
sufferings  he  has  undei^one  (having 
been  at  one  period  exposed  for  four- 
teen months  in  the  bush),  he  sip^ 
pears  considerably  older,  and  his  con- 
stitution has  been  so  severely  shat- 
tered, that  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
he  could  have  subsisted  another  year, 
had  he  remained  on  the  island.     He 
speaks  the   New  Zealand  language 
with  the  utmost  fluency,  and  became 
ultimately  so    thoroughly    initiated 
into  the  ways,  habits,  and  manners  of 
the  natives,  that  they  identified  him 
with  themselves,  and  styled  him  by  a 
term  of  distinction  '  Mootooali,'  which 
means '  the  tattooed  spirit.'  He  states 
that  tlie  first  instance  of  human  but- 
chery he  witnessed  in  the  island  was 
shortly  after  his  arrival.    A  canoe 
landed  a  crew  of  natives,  whilst  he 
was  standing  on  the  beach  near  a 
pah,  or  village,  named  Korozaika; 
he  perceived    two    females   among 
them,  who  were  particularly  good- 
lookinc;  among  them  was  a  veiy 
powerfully-made  man,  who  held  a 
tomahawk  in  his  hand,  and  who  fol- 
lowed close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
women  as  they  proceeded   on  the 
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beach,  when  he  8udden]y  stepped  be- 
fore one  of  them,  and  with  one  blow  of 
his  weapon  nearly  severed  her  head 
from  her  body;  be  afterwards  per- 
formed the  same  tragical  operation 
upon  the  other  female,  and  left  them 
weltering  in  their  blood  upon  the 
beach.  As  sogn  as  he  had  suffi- 
ciently collected  himself,  he  ran  home 
to  the  pah,  appalled  at  what  he  had 
seen,  and  communicated,  as  well  as 
he  could,  the  circumstance  to  his 
chief,  fearing  that  himself  and  his 
tribe  might  be  beset  by  the  party. 
Upon  inquiry,  however,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  women  were  the 
slaves  of  a  neighbouring  chief,  who 
had  given  his  command  that  they 
should  be  tomahawked  out  of  his 
own  settlement,  for  their  disobeying 
his  orders  with  regard  to  his  children. 
He,  moreover,  states  that  some  time 
afterwards,  when  he  was  at  a  pah 
called  '  VVarakaika,'  he  bore  witness 
to  one  of  the  most  revolting  acts  of 
butchery  that,  it  could  be  destined  for 
the  human  eye  to  behold.  The  chief 
of  the  tribe  under  which  he  served 
had  waged  war  with  the  chief  of 
another  tribe,  located  in  a  pah  a  short 
distance  off  them.  They  sallied  forth 
just  before  daybreak,  armed  with 
muskets,  spears,  and  tomahawks  (for 
the  natives,  he  says,  when  they  want 
to  surprise  an  enemy,  consider  this 
the  most  seasonable  time,  entertain- 
ing an  idea  that  sleep  lavs  its  hand 
more  heavily  upon  the  slumberer  at 
that  particular  period,  than  any  other 
that  is  appropriated  to  repose)  ;  and 
the  chief  having  fired  off  a  musket 
on  their  arrival  at  the  pah,  as  a  signal 
for  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
they  all  began  the  war  dance,  which 
was  kept  up  for  about  two  minutes, 
when  they  fired  their  muskets  into 
the  mat-houses  of  the  enemy,  and 
then  took  to  their  spears  and  toma- 
hawks. After  a  desperate  conflict 
the  pah  surrendered,  and  the  tribe 
were  made  prisoners  and  bound. 
Then  the  chief  of  his  tribe  went 
round  to  each  prisoner, and  despatched 
the  whole  of  .them,  one  after  another, 
by  striking  them  on  the  head  with 


his  tomahawk.  He  moreover  adds, 
that  there  were  among  the  number 
of  the  captives  one  chief  of  high 
rank,  as  also  a  seer  or  diviner,  and  a 
noted  warrior,  who  were  all  three 
seated  upon  a  rush  mat  by  them- 
selves. The  chief  of  his  tribe  ad- 
vanced towards  them,  and  with  his 
tomahawk  tapped  their  several  heads, 
and  drank  the  blood  as  it  ran  from 
them.  Another  man  of  his  tribe 
took  out  the  eyes  of  the  wretched 
victims  and  ate  them  raw,  life  not 
being  out  of  the  former.  They  finally 
cut  off  their  limbs  and  quartered 
them,  readv  for  the  oven.  But  the 
most  dreadful  feature  in  this  act  of 
massacre  was  that  of  a  man  and  wo- 
man bound  together,  the  former 
being  the  son  of  the  opponent  chief 
of  the  pah,  the  latter  his  wife,  who 
held  a  child,  about  nine  months  old, 
in  her  arms.  This  voung  warrior 
had  murdered,  with  his  own  hand, 
several  of  the  tribe  to  which  he  (New- 
burn)  belonged  ;  and  having  dragged 
the  woman,  after  having  untied  her 
from  her  husband,  into  an  adjoining 
compartment,  and  after  having  com- 
mitted the  grossest  acts  of  violence 
upon  her,  they  tore  the  infant  from 
her  protection,  and  taking  it  up  by 
the  legs,  battered  its  head  against 
the  sides  of  the  hut.  As  to  tlie  un- 
fortunate husband,  they  cut  slices  of 
flesh  from  his  body,  and,  thrusting 
the  same  into  his  mouth,  asked  him 
if  it  'was  good,  and  tasted  well.' 
He  stopped  in  this  place  for  two 
days  with  his  tribe,  during  which 
time  they  were  employed  in  cooking 
their  enemies,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  keep  them  for  some  length  of  time. 
This  process  is  performed  by  first 
cutting  away  all  the  flesh  from  the 
bones,  and  separating  the  lean  from 
the  fat;  tlie  fat  is  fried  in  earthen 
vessels  to  yield  a  lard ;  the  lean  is 
baked  in  the  oven.  The  latter  is 
then  put  into  calabashes,  and  the  fat 
poured  over  it;  by  this  means  the 
meat  will  keep  sound  for  upwards  of 
twelve  months.' 

We  now  come  to  the  proy  which  is 
derived  from  a  book  written  by  a  son 
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of  lordPetre,  who  emigrated  to  New 
Zealand  in  1839.  *  It  lias  frequently 
been  stated  in  the  newspapers  of 
New  South  Wales  and  of  this  coun- 
try,' says  Mr.  Petre,  *  that  the  first 
settlers  at  Port  Nicholson  suffered 
great  privations,  and  even  sometimes 
were  in  want  of  food.  There  never  was 
the  slightest  foundation  for  such  state- 
ments. From  the  hour  of  our  land- 
ing at  Port  Nicholson  in  February, 
1840,  to  that  of  my  departure  in 
March  last,  we  were  amply  supplied 
with  provisions.  The  company's  im- 
portations of  Hour  were  large  and  re- 
gular, and  trade  with  the  natives  fur- 
nished us  with  such  abundance  of  fresh 
pork  and  potatoes,  that  we  never  had 
to  depend  upon  salt  provisions :  cattle 
and  sheep  were  brought  to  us  from 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen*s 
Land,  and  latterly  fresh  meat  was 
constantly  on  sale  at  the  following 
prices : — Beef  and  mutton  from  8rf. 
to  Is. ;  and  pork  from  4d,  to  6d. 
Milcii  cows  were  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  afford  milk  and  butter  for 
constant  sale.  Poultry  and  eirgs 
were  scarce,  and  of  course  dear.  Fish 
taken  in  the  harbour,  of  great  variety 
and  excellent  quality,  was  at  all 
times  abundant.  I  firmly  believe 
that  there  never  has  been  an  instance 
in  which  the  wants  of  the  founders 
of  a  colony  were  so  amply  supplied 
from  the  beginning.'  The  principal 
annoyance  to  which  the  emigrants 
were  subject  was  from  the  backward- 
ness of  the  government  to  assist  them 
in  the  least  degree ;  so  that  they  had 
but  little  or  no  protection  against 
those  of  their  own  party  who  might 
be  induced  to  pillage  or  annoy  them. 
Colonel  Wakefield,  in  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany, complains,  and  with  justice,  of 
the  conduct  of  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor; for,  contrary  to  every  just  prin- 
ciple of  national  emigration,  he  has 
endeavoured,  and  in  a  great  degree 
succeeded,  to  induce  the  settlers  in 
Wellington  to  emigrate  to  Auckland, 
offering  them  free  passage,  temporary 
locations  rent-free,  and  other  great 
advantages;   thus  discouraging  and 


throwing  back  one  settlement  in  fa- 
vour of  another.  It  is  delightful  to 
hear,  and  from  such  good  authority 
as  Mr.  Petre's,  tliat  the  natives  from 
the  beginning  seem  to  have  received 
the  emigrants  with  great  hospitality, 
and  were  much  more  inclined  to  be 
friendly  than  hostile : — *  The  princi- 
pal danger  to  which  it  was  imagined 
in  this  country  we  were  exposed,  was 
the  hostility  of  the  natives.  Most 
of  us  had  made  anxious  inquiries  on 
this  subject  before  we  embarked;  and 
our  conviction  was,  that  we  should 
be  received  as  friends  by  the  natives, 
if  our  conduct  towards  them  were 
just  and  friendly.  Our  most  san- 
guine expectations  were  completely 
realized.  Our  numbers,  indeed,  asto- 
nished them,  and  they  used  frequently 
to  ask  whether  our  whole  tribe, 
meaning  thereby  all  the  people  of 
England,  had  not  come  to  Port  Ni- 
cholson. It  is  probable,  also,  that 
they  were  overawed  by  our  obvious 
superiority  to  any  physical  force  that 
could  have  been  brought  against  us 
in  case  of  disputes.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  they  received  us  in  the 
most  friendly  manner.' 

We  shall  conclude  with  an  extract 
from  the  work,  in  which  the  author 
declares  his  opinion  of  the  country, 
and  proves  his  sincerity,  by  asserting 
himself  to  be  but  a  sojourner  here ; 
nreparing  to  return  to  his  home  in 
New  Zealand.  *  The  country  cer- 
tainly possesses  every  natural  capa- 
bility tor  a  series  of  rich  and  flou- 
rishing settlements.  Of  the  singular 
excellence  of  the  climate — of  the 
richness  of  the  soil — of  the  great  fe- 
cundity of  animal  life — of  the  abund- 
ance and  variety  of  the  resources  of 
the  islands,  not  a  doubt  is  entertained 
by  those  whose  opinions  rest  on  ex- 
perience. The  mode  of  colonisation 
adopted  bv  the  government  at  home 
insures,  if  fairly  carried  out,  a  re- 
gular increase  of  labour,  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  capital  and 
private  property  in  land.  The  re- 
vived spirit  of  English  colonisation 
seems  to  direct  its  chief  force  on  this 
*  Britain  of  the  South.'    For  my  own 
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partt  I  will  conclude  as  I  began,  by 
saying  tliat  the  best  proof  I  can  give 
of  the  sincerity  of  my  opinion  as  to 
the  bright  prospects  of  Mew  Zealand 
as  a  colony,  is  the  fact  of  my  being 
but  a  sojourner  here,  preparing  to 
return  to  the  place  of  my  former  resi- 
dence in  New  Zealand.' 

Union  of  the  Two  Canaoas,  1840. 
— ^Tlie  history  of  the  reign  must  be 
referred  to  for  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  this  measure ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  beneficial  issue  can  arise 
from  the  arrangement.  The  Lower 
Canadians,  a  French  stock,  with  an 
established  Romanist  church,  have 
been  too  long  accustomed  to  be  go- 
verned by  their  own  laws,  and  those 
of  the  feudal  kind,  to  conform  easily 
to  tiie  changes  the  union  must  ne- 
cessarily produce  in  their  habits. 

Attempted  Assassination  of  the 
Queen,  1840. — As  queen  Victoria 
and  prince  Albert  were  proceeding 
from  Buckingham-palace  to  visit  the 
duchess  of  Kent,  one  Oxford,  a  ser- 
vant out  of  place,  discharged  two 
pistols  at  tiie  royal  carriage^  but  hap- 
pily without  effect.  A  great  deal  of 
interest  was  taken  by  the  public  to 
fathom  the  object  of  the  assassin; 
and  while  some  asserted  (as  the  balls 
were  never  found)  that  the  pistols 
had  only  been  charged  with  powder, 
the  villain  himself  declared  it  other- 
wise, and  was  committed  to  Bethlem 
for  life,  as  a  lunatic. 

Court  Martial  on  Captain  Rey- 
nolds.— Few  matters  of  a  simply 
domestic  nature  have  interested  the 
public  more  of  late  years,  than  the 
trial  of  captain  Reynolds,  of  the  11th 
light  dragoons,  for  insubordinate  con- 
duct as  an  officer.  It  appears  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  earl  of  Car- 
digan, the  commanding  officer  of  the 
regiment^  having  been  asked  at  a 
party  at  his  lordship's  house  by  a 
lady,  'Why  captain  Reynolds  and 
his  brother  were  not  present?*  and 
the  earl  answering  to  the  effect '  that 
the  captain  should  not  enter  his  house 
again,  or  '  that  he  was  not  now  one 
of  his  friends,*  captain  Reynolds,  on 
ascertaining  the  reply  througii  the 
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lady,  who  had  occasioned  it  by  her 
query,  challenged  his  lordsliip  to  fight 
a  duel.  The  earl,  in  consequence, 
submitted  the  case  to  the  proper  par- 
ties ;  and  the  captain  was  tried  Oc- 
tober, 1840,  and,  being  found  in 
error,  was  cashiered.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things,  looking  at  the  pre* 
sent  admirable  discipline  of  the  Bri- 
tish army,  such  must  have  been  the 
issue,  however  great  cause  the  cap- 
tain might  have  to  complain  of  his 
superior  officer ;  and  the  result  of  the 
court-martial  afforded  opportunity 
for  the  adjutant-general,  sir  John 
Macdonald,  to  address  tlie  wiiole  re- 
giment, on  tlie  serious  evil  of  insub- 
ordination amongst  soldiers,  and 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  officers, 
in  the  following  manly  and  sensible 
terms :  '  It  is  the  proud  characteristic 
of  the  British  army  (said  sir  John) 
that  its  officers  are  gentlemen  by 
education,  manners,  and  habits  ;  that 
some  are  men  of  the  first  families  in 
the  country,  and  some  of  large  pro- 
perty ;  but  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  service  require  strictly  from 
all,  that  they  should  conduct  them- 
selves as  gentlemen  ought,  in  every 
situation  in  which  they  may  be  placed. 
This  is  required  of  them  by  the  law 
which  constitutes  the  army.  They 
are  besides  required  to  perform  va- 
rious duties  and  services,  in  the  care, 
the  discipline,  the  comfort,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers  under  their  com- 
mand, in  aid,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  the  views  and  orders  of  the  imme- 
diate superior  selected  by  their  sove- 
reign, and  entitled  to  command  them 
by  virtue  of  his  and  their  several 
commissions,  and  to  their  obedience, 
their  subordination,  and  their  re- 
spect. But  tiiough  the  regulations 
of  the  service  require  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  (continued  sir  John, 
in  reference  to  those  immediately 
subordinate  to  the  commander,) 
should  conduct  themselves  as  gen- 
tlemen ouglit,  and  that  they  are  in 
general,  gentlemen  by  education,  man- 
ners, and  habits,  the  general  com- 
manding in  chief  has  desired  me  to 
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take  care  that  he  is  not  misunder- 
stood. He  and  his  predecessors  in 
office  have  recommended  to  be  pro- 
moted to  be  officers  of  the  army, 
non-commissioned  officers  distin- 
guished by  their  good  conduct,  gal- 
lantrV)  and  other  qualities,  and  par- 
ticularly by  those  qualities  which  af- 
forded ground  for  hope  that  tliey 
could  be  placed  in  the  same  class  and 
rank  for  the  performance  of  the  ser- 
vice, as  those  from  whom,  on  their 
entrance  into  the  service,   it  is  re- 

Suired,  by  the  articles  of  war,  that 
ley  should  conduct  themselves  as 
gentlemen  ought.  Such  conduct  is 
required  from  those  officers  whose 
merits  as  non-commissioned  officers 
may  have  attracted  the  notice  of  their 
superiors.  It  is  but  justice  to  require 
the  same,  still  more  strictly,  from 
those  educated  as  gentlemen.  Not 
only  are  they  required  to  learn  and 
to  perform  their  duty  as  officers,  and 
to  conduct  themselves  each  in  his 
station  as  required  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  service,  and  to  be 
subordinate  to,  and  to  treat  with  re- 
spect, those  whom  the  sovereign  has 
placed  over  them  as  their  superiors ; 
but  the  British  public  feel  a  greater 
degree  of  confidence  that  these  duties 
will  be  strictly  performed,  as  each 
officer  from  whom  they  are  required 
is  a  gentleman  by  education,  and 
must  feel  a  charge  of  non-perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  or  disobedience,  in- 
subordination, or  disrespect,  as  a 
stigma.' 

The  Postage  Equalization  Act, 
1840,  reduced  the  charge  of  carriage 
of  all  ordinaiy  letters  from  one  part 
to  another  of  the  united  kingdom, 
that  is  to  say,  if  their  weight  exceed 
not  half  an  ounce,  to  one  penny. 
By  paying  a  proportionate  additional 
sum,  a  letter  weighing  sixteen  ounces, 
one  avoirdupois  pound,  can  pass  by 
post ;  beyond  which  weight  no  packet 
subject  to  postage  shall  be  received. 
Being  charged  thus  by  weight,  and 
letters  not  exceeding  naif  an  ounce 
being  carried  at  the  rate  of  one  post- 
age, for  one  penny,  letters  of  one 
ounce  are  charged  two  postages,  of 


two  ounces  four  postages*  of  thite 
ounces  six  postages,  and  so  on  i  add- 
ing two  postages  for  every  ounce  up 
to  sixteen  ounces.  If  a  letter  wdgh 
any  intermediate  weight,  that  b  to 
say,  lA  oz.,  2|  oz.,  &c.,  it  will  be 
cluu'ged  as  2oz.,  Soz.,  &c  ;  and  d 
any  letter  be  not  paid  on  being  put 
into  the  post-office,  the  receiver  of 
such  will  have  to  pay  double  the 
sum  tliat  should  hi^e  been  pre^-paid. 
Whereas  heretofore  letten  were 
charged  double  if  placed  in  envelope 
covers  (nay,  if  a  sheet  of  paper  were 
cut  in  half,  and  the  one  half  were 
made  the  cover  of  the  other,  it  was 
charged  as  two  letters),  they  ma\ 
now  go  in  any  form,  without  extA 
charge.  The  privilege  of /hgnJHne. 
enjoyed  by  members  of  parliament 
from  the  year  1734,  was,  by  the  same 
act,  abolished.  Thus  a  letter  of  the 
ordinary  weight  is  carried  from  Ban- 
try  in  Ireland,  across  sea,  either  to 
UlHma  Thule  in  North  Britain,  or 
to  Dover,  for  one  penny.  The 
scheme  was  the  favourite  one  of  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill,  connected  with  the 
post^iepartment,  London  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  adoption  by  the 
government  being  a  great  boon  to 
the  intellectual  portion  of  the  public. 
But  it  was  granted  by  the  whig 
ministry  at  a  moment  when  the 
finances  of  the  countiy  could  ill 
afford  the  yielding  of  the  half  a 
million  revenue  wnich  the  change 
involved ;  and  the  consequent  in- 
fliction  of  the  income-tax  has  only 
convinced  all  those  in  the  nation  who 
were  not  before  convinced— of  the 
importance,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate arrangements,  of  waiting  for  our 
coach  and  its  equipage,  untu  we  can 
afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  its  adoption. 
Its  wheeb  may  otherwise  only  serve  to 
hurry  us  to  that  prison  which  stands 
at  the  end  of '  the  road  to  ruin.' 

Trial  of  M  An  a  me  LArpABGc, 
1640. — This  was  an  occurrence  which 
wonderfully  interested  the  French 
people,  who,  with  their  usual  morbid 
sympathy  for  accused  '  interesting 
females,'  laboured  to  convince  tliem- 
selves  that  the  penon  in  question 
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was  an  innocent  and  persecuted  be- 
ing. Madame  Lafiarge  (bom  Marie 
Capelle)  had  married  the  owner  of 
some  iron  worics  in  1689 ;  but,  in 
three  days  after  the  union,  she  told 
her  husband  she  could  never  love 
him,  '  since  she  had  long  loved  an- 
other.' On  the  14th  of  January, 
1840,  the  poor  man,  after  eating  of 
a  truffled  fowl,  prepared  for  dinner 
by  his  wife  at  dandier,  their  coun- 
try-house, was  seized  with  violent 
retchings,  and  expired  ;  and  though 
no  notice  was  taken  of  the  matter  at 
the  moment,  some  relatives  insisted, 
after  a  while,  on  exhuming  the  body. 
It  was  of  course  found  in  a  state  of 
decomposition  ;  nevertheless,  on  hav- 
ing it  analysed,MM.  Orfila,Duvergier, 
and  Chevalier,  who  were  appointed 
to  conduct  the  examination,  stated 
that  arsenic  was  to  be  found  in  every 
part.  Notwithstanding  the  swoons 
and  hypertrophia  of  Madame  Laf- 
farge,  the  sickening  palliation  of  her 
counsel,  M.  Paillet,  and  'the  intense 
sensation*  of  a  crowded  auditory,  the 
murderess  was  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  exposure  in  the  pillory, 
and  hard  labour  for  life. 

Glass  Weaving. — A  very  elegant 
manufacture  commenced  in  England, 
1840,  of  mingled  elass  and  silk  ;  and 
drapery  of  every  description  for  fur- 
niture, and  in  some  instances  for 
dress,  has  been  produced.  So  beau- 
tiful and  durable  is  the  material,  that 
the  invention  will  most  likely  origi- 
nate a  very  important  branch  of  Eng- 
lish commerce. 

Murrain  among  Cattle.  — 
Throughout  the  year  1840,  covra  and 
oxen  in  most  parts  of  England  suf- 
fered an  affection  of  a  serious  nature. 
It  usually  began  by  blisters  breaking 
out  on  the  lips,  which  spread  to  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  and  to  the  tongue ; 
and  the  parts  becoming  denuded  of 
skin,  the  poor  animals  refused  food, 
and  thus  often  perished  from  in* 
anition.  As  tlie  disorder  proceeded, 
the  hoofs  came  off,  and  rapid  emaci- 
ation was  followed  by  death.  As 
the  disorder  was  infectious,  there 
was  no  hope  of  saving  large  herds, 
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unless  the  sick  were  quickly  sepa- 
rated from  the  sound :  in  some  in« 
stances  the  disease  was  prevented 
from  spreading  by  vaccinating  those 
not  appirently  infected  ;  and  many 
which  had  taxen  the  disease,  were 
cured  speedily  by  the  daily  achninis- 
tration  to  each  animal  of  half  a 
pound  of  salt,  the  like  quantity  of 
sulphur,  two  ounces  of  ginger,  and 
one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  in  warm 
water,  linseed  porridg^  being  also 
given  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

English  National  Music — Al- 
though the  English  nation  has  pro- 
verbially no  natural  genius  for  mu- 
sic, maugre  its  Saxon  descent,  a  bold 
attempt  was  made,  1840,  to  introduce 
M.  Wilhem's  German  method  of 
teaching  to  sing  at  sight,  among  the 
London  folk.  Mr.  John  HuUah, 
one  of  M.  Wilhem's  disciples,  was 
the  leader  of  the  movement ;  and  so 
much  wBa  his  scheme  considered 
likely  to  produce  extensive  benefit, 
that  there  were  not  wanting  persons 
in  high  station  to  propose  a  general 
parochial  adoption  of  the  system,  in 
the  hope  of  producing  what  is  cer- 
tainly very  desirable — a  well-ordered 
plan  of  church  choral  singing.  To 
enable  the  gallery  children  of  our 
churches  even  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  time,  would  be  something;  and 
the  positive  confusion  of  the  organ- 
loft  being  thus  supplanted  by  order, 
something  like  harmony  mignt,  how- 
ever meoianically,  result.  That  a 
correct  notion  of  the  varieties  of 
musical  sound  could  be  afforded  to 
that  great  mass  of  the  English  people 
not  possessing  an  ear,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  had  never  been  credited 
until  recently  ;  and  why  that  natural 
gift  of  *  ear'  should  be,  comparatively 
speaking,  so  rare  among  a  race  so 
healthy,  so  active,  and  so,  in  the 
main,  intellectual  as  our  countrymen, 
physiology  has  never  yet  attempted 
to  inform  us.  M.  Wilhem's  method 
*  of  teaching  singing  to  the  million'  is 
divided  into  two  courses,  and  the  first 
course  into  two  parts.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  first  course,  the  elementary 
principles  of  music  are  explained  and 
m2 
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inculcated ;  the  construction  and 
practice  of  a  scale  —  the  shapes, 
names,  and  places  of  notes^time, 
&C.,  are  rendered  clear  and  compre- 
hensible, because  placed  in  tlieir 
proper  order ;  and  tliey  become  in- 
teresting both  on  this  account,  and 
because  the  explanation  of  them  is 
immediately  followed  by  their  appli- 
cation. A  series  of  exercises  for  the 
practice  of  intervals,  completes  the 
lirst  course  ;^and  these  exercises  are 
interspersed  with  songs  which  liave 
a  direct  relation  to  a  particular  inter- 
val, and  which  thus  serve  as  gradu- 
ated applications  of  the  skill  ac- 
quired. The  second  part  of  the  first 
course  is  an  amplification  of  the  first, 
beginning  with  an  explanation  of  the 
various  scales  used  in  music,  and  con- 
taining also  a  second  series  of  studies 
of  intervals.  The  second  course  goes 
a  third  time  over  the  same  ground, 
encountering  greater  difficulties,  and 
embracing  a  still  wider  range  of  mu- 
sic. Reading  the  notes  of  music  at 
sight,  has  been  acquired  by  this 
method,  in  an  astonishingly  rapid 
manner,  by  persons  hitherto  wholly 
unacquainted  with  musical  notation ; 
and  what  b  equally  singular,  num- 
bers without  *  ear' — who,  in  a  word, 
judge  between  the  sublime  portions 
of  Handel's  slow  movements  and  the 
tunes  of  modern  quadrilles,  alone  by 
a  perception  of  the  difi^erence  in 
'time'*— have  been  enabled  by  the 
Wilhem  method,  to  sustain  very 
lengthened  passages  with  the  voice, 
and  that  with  a  correct  enunciation 
of  each  sound.  We  certainly  should 
like  to  find  music,  as  it  was  amone 
the  Athenians,  made  part  and  parcel 
of  an  Englishman's  liberal  education ; 
since  its  cultivation  would  then  be 
attempted  by  the  common  people, 
and  a  powerful  means  would  be 
afforded  for  softening  the  naturally 
intractable  character  of  northern 
islanders.  In  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Italj^,  the  lowest  orders 
plav  on  some  instrument,  or  sing 
melodiously ;  and  instead  of  brusque 
and  repulsive  manners,  as  witnessed 
10  large  masses  of  our  labouring 


people,  they  possess  all  the  polite- 
ness of  their  betters.  Monsieur  k 
Commissionaire,  the  little  gentleman 
who  carries  your  pafcel  for  j'ou  in 
France  for  a  sous,  will,  on  receiving 
pay,  bow  and  thank  you  with  a  grace 
that  at  once  astonishes  tlie  English- 
man, accustomed  to  the  bluff  man- 
ners of  his  home  inferiors ;  and,  if 
you  search  for  the  same  useful  per- 
sonage in  the  evening  you  will  find 
him  with  his  kit,  or  his  violin,  play- 
ing to  others,  or  dancing  to  the  not 
ill-performed  music  of  his  com- 
panions. In  a  religious  countr}% 
which  we  rejoice  to  think  England 
comparatively  is,  much  advantage 
might  be  made  of  this  softening  of 
the  common  heart  by  means  of  na- 
tional musical  instruction.  We 
therefore  wish  Mr.  HuUah  all  suc- 
cess. 

Railway  Improvbmbnts.  —  Dr. 
Lardner's  prognostic  (vol.  ii.  60o) 
'  that  the  steam-engine  itself  will 
dwindle  into  insignificance,'  seems 
about  to  be  verified  speedilv  enough. 
An  'atmospheric  railway,^  as  it  is 
designated,  whereon  coaches  are  to 
be  propelled  by  compressed  air  in 
lieu  of  steam  (tlie  atmosphere  forcing 
its  way  into  an  exhausted  receiver  or 
tube  laid  down  between  the  rails), 
was  tried,  in  connexion  with  the 
Great  Western  English  railway,  with 
nearly  complete  success,  1840.  B^- 
it  carriages  travel  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  per  hour,  as  if  by  magic  ;  and 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  and  hear  the  cumbrous  locomo- 
tive engines  smoking  and  roaring 
^ong  the  rails,  will,  ere  long,  be 
astonished  to  observe  trains  of  car- 
riages moving  with  the  same  rapidity, 
yet  silently,  and  without  any  per- 
ceptible power  to  occasion  their  mo- 
tion. The  'voltaic  tel^raph'  is 
another  triumph  of  art.  On  the 
same  Great'  Western  was  tried,  1841, 
this  apparatus,  whereby  intelligence 
is  conveyed  at  the  inconceivable  rate 
of  288,000  miles  per  second,  by  means 
of  electrical  currents  passing  tlirough 
coik  of  copper  wire.  These  coils  are 
placed  immediately  behind  some  fine 
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magnetic  needles,  which  operate  up- 
on a  circular  series  of  twenty  letters, 
tiiat  indicate  such  terms,  either  sepa- 
rately or  collectively,  as  they  have 
been  arranged  to  represent.  The 
telegraph  will  act  both  by  day  and 
night,  in  all  states  of  the  weather, 
and  with  a  rapidity  so  superior  to 
that  of  tlie  common  process  by  sema- 
phores, that  one  minute  only  is  re- 
quired for  the  communication  of 
thirty  signals.  The  inventor  is  pro- 
fessor Wheatstone ;  and  the  first  use 
of  it  will  be  on  a  line  laid  down  from 
the  Paddington  station  of  the  Great 
Western  railway  to  Windsor-castle, 
and  thence  to  the  parliament-houses 
and  Buckingham  palace.  When  ca- 
binet-councils henceforth  sit  on  mo- 
mentous questions,  her  majesty  can 
thus  be  acquainted  with  the  result  of 
the  deliberations,  as  if  she  were  pre- 
sent ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  when 
the  queen  presides  in  person  at 
Windsor  over  the  meetings  of  her 
ministers,  information  that  is  often 
suddenly  required  on  such  occasions 
from  London,  and  for  which  it  is 
usual  to  wait  while  an  express  goes 
to  and  fro,  will  be  provided  after  only 
a  few  minutes*  instead  of  some  hours' 
delay,  while  the  council  is  sitting. 
If  the  same  system  can  be  adopt^ 
(that  is,  if  the  cost  will  permit)  for 
telegraphic  communications  in  gene- 
ral, not  only  the  British  public  but 
all  Europe  will  be  advantaged ;  but 
the  semaphore,  or  other  signal  already 
in  use,  must  be  still  kept  for  com- 
munications that  are  to  cross  seas,  or 
any  other  waters. 

Change  in  the  Cobn  Law,  1841. 
— Sir  Robert  Peel's  cliange  of  the 
plan  of  the  act  of  George  IV.,  was 
as  follows,  retaining  the  ttiMng  scale. 
When  wheat  is  at  59#.  to  60*.  the 
quarter,  the  duty,  which  was  27*.  Sd., 
is  Idf. ;  at  50«.,  instead  of  3(»«.  8(/., 
20*. ;  at  56*.,  for  80*.  Sdf.,  16*. ;  at 
60*.,  for  26*.  8</.,  12*. ;  at  60*.,  for 
23*.  8<;.,  9*. ;  at  64s ,  for  22*.  &/.,  8*. ; 
at  70*.,  for  10*.  8<i.,  4*. ;  at  73*.,  or 
above,  I*,  only.  Barley,  at  25*.  and 
under  26*.,  U*.,  gradually  reduced  to 
1*.,  as  the  price  arrives  at  S7*.  and  up- 


wards. Oats,  at  18*.  and  under  19*.,  in 
like  mannerbroughtdownto  l*.,as  the 
price  reaches  27*.  and  upwards.  The 
opponents  of  the  change  desired  no 
sliding  scale,  but  a  permanent  duty ; 
and  the  premier's  adherence  to  the 
former  Was  grounded  on  his  deter- 
mination to  protect  the  agriculture 
of  the  country.  He  proved  that 
45,000,000  quarters  of  grain  are  an- 
nually raised  by  the  British  farmer, 
and  called  on  the  house  of  commons 
to  think  of  the  capital  engaged  in  the 
production  of  so  enormous  a  quan- 
tity, and  to  recollect  what  was  the 
amount  of  social  interests  connected 
with  the  pecuniary  ones  so  involved 
—how  manv  families,  in  short,  are 
depending  for  subsistence  upon  the 
means  of  giving  employment  to  thou- 
sands— before  they  hastily  disturbed 
the  laws  which  determine  the  applica- 
tion of  capital.  He  admitted  that 
enough  wheat  could  never  be  grown  in 
England  for  the  supply  of  its  popula- 
tion ;  though  perliaps  it  already  pro- 
duces barley  and  oats  sufficient.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
say  we  can  see  at  all  into  a  question, 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  extraordi- 
nary difficulty,  from  the  fact  of  no 
settled  opinion  having  been  come  to, 
after  centuries  of  legislation  thereon), 
impossible  tliat  a  fixed  duty  could  be 
resorted  to,  and  vet  protect  the  farmer. 
The  price  of  wheat  can  never  be  re- 
duced, by  any  abstract  calculation,  to 
such  a  custom-house  standard  of  price, 
as  to  warrant  the  imposition  of  a  fixed 
duty.  Fixed  duties  may  be  applied 
to  articles,  the  cost  and  fabric  of  which 
may  be  estimated  upon  principles  of 
arithmetical  calculation,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  which  articles  may  be  regulated, 
that  is  enlarged  and  reduced,  accord- 
ing to  their  consumption  and  demand ; 
but  it  would  be  an  absurdity  to  at- 
tempt to  apply  a  fixed  duty  to  com, 
raised  from  the  vast  machine  of  the 
land,  which  the  seasons  influence  and 
regulate,  and  not  the  hand  of  man; 
and  the  production  of  which,  both  as 
to  quality  and  quantity,  as  to  scarcity 
and  abundance,  is  entirely  beyond 
human  control.    For  example,  could 
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a  duty  of  Sf.  per  quarter,  the  duty 
recommended  by  the  late  committee 
on  import  duties,  and  proposed  to 
lord  Melbourne  and  lord  John  Rus- 
sell, have  been  enforced  on  wheat  in 
the  years  1799,  1800,  1801,  in  1812, 
1818,  1816,  and  1817?  Would  the 
public  have  borne  it  ?  Could  it  have 
been  sustained  hy  the  bayonet? 
Again,  what  protection  would  such  a 
duty  of  6s.  per  quarter  have  afforded 
in  the  abundant  seasons  of  1821, 
1822,  1884,  and  1885?  This  is  hum- 
bly our  private  opinion,  alter  talking 
with  large  west  of  England  proprie- 
tors of  land ;  although  we  know  some 
very  sensible  practiod  farmers  in  the 
districts  immediately  round  London, 
who  seem  to  think  a  fixed  duty  pre- 
ferable to  a  shifting  one. 

Loss  or  THE  Ship  President. — 
This  steam-vessel  left  New  York  for 
England  March  11,  1841,  and  on  the 
next  day  encountered  a  storm  be- 
tween Nantucket  Shoals  and  St. 
Georee's  Bank,  in  which  it  is  sup- 
posed she  foundered,  with  all  on 
board,  amounting  to  186  persons. 
Among  the  passengers  were  a  son  of 
the  duKe  of  Richmond,  and  the  cele- 
brated comedian,  Tyrone  Power. 

Fire  at  the  Tower.— On  Octo- 
ber 80,  1841,  a  fire  broke  out  in  this 
ancient  fortress  of  London,  which 
destroyed  the  grand  armoury,  con- 
taining 800,000  stand  of  arms  besides 
military  trophies.  Every  man  who 
has  a  spark  of  love  for  his  country,  or 
admiration  of  her  greatness,  must  feel 
deeply  for  the  constant  similar  losses 
she  experiences  in  her  public  build- 
ings and  national  monuments,  some 
of  which  no  time  nor  money  can  re- 
place. The  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment in  St  Stephen's  ancient  chapel, 
the  Royal  Exchange,  York  Minster, 
Nottingham  Castle,  Plymouth  Dock- 
yard, have  recently  all  suffered  wholly 
or  in  part  by  fire ;  while  incendiary 
attempts  have  been  made  on  West- 
minster Abbey,  Sheerness  Dock-yard, 
and  the  fine  old  church  at  Thirsk  in 
Yorkshire.  The  frequency  of  the  ca- 
lamity seems  to  prove  either  that 
there  exists  a  great  deficiency  of  pro- 


per watch  and  ward  about  public 
buildings,  or  that  there  are  amoK 
us  diabolical  spirits,  that  are  but  tcK 
successilil  in  accomplishing  their  fiecd- 
like  purpose  of  destroying  for  men. 
destruction's  sake. 

COMPLETIOK  or  THE  ThaXBS  TtV- 

nel,  1841.— The  atteinpt  to  fons  s 
subway  under  the  bed  of  the  Thames 
to  connect  Rotherhithe  with  the  op- 
posite shore  at  Old  Gravel-tam. 
Wapping,  was  revived  by  Mr.  BniDt ' 
in  1824,  a  similar  attempt  haTirs 
been  made  in  1809,  upon  a  mucij 
smaller  scale;  and  though  the  pro- 
ject was  then  rehnquisheS,  from  tnv 
breaking  in  of  die  superincumbcn: 
strata,  yet  the  miners  having  extended 
their  operations  to  within  130  feet  i^ 
the  opposite  shore,  it  was  thought 
sufficient  encouragement  for  the  pre- 
sent undertaking.  Accordingly,  the 
sum  of  200,000/.  was  raised  by  trans- 
ferable shares  of  50L  each,  and  the 
work  was  begun  in  March,  1825,  by 
sinking  a  shaft  50  feet  in  diameter, 
and  68  feet  below  the  bed  of  the 
Thames,  at  Rotherhithe.  Mr.  Bru- 
nei's plan  was,  by  means  of  frame- 
work, to  excavate  daily  only  such  a 
space  as  could  be  immediately  sup- 
ported by  brick  arching ;  and  for  tliis 
purpose  he  constructed  a  machine 
called  a  shield,  consisting  of  twelve 
upright  and  i>arallel  frames,  22  feet 
high,  and  divided  into  three  stories, 
containing  collectively  thirty-six  eelb 
for  the  workmen,  eadi  of  whom  pro- 
vided for  his  safety  by  covering  his 
own  cell  with  small  boards,  techni- 
cally called '  polings.'  This  machine, 
which  formed  a  powerful  fence  against 
the  falling  in  of  the  superincumbent 
ground,  and  also  served  the  purpose 
of  a  cofferdam,  was  supported  at  the 
base  on  broad  shoes,  and  for  its  pro- 
gressive movement  wasprovided  with 
legs  in  each  of  the  lower  cells,  hy 
which  means  each  frame  could  be 
separately  moved  forward  as  the  ex- 
cavation proceeded,  tlie  miners  work- 
ing in  front,  and  the  bricklayers  in 
their  rear  coinpleting  the  structure  of 
the  arcade.  The  shield  was  first  in- 
serted under  a  substantial  and  com- 
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pact  bed  of  clay ;  but  the  workmen 
nad   scarcely  proceeded  more  than 
nine  feet,    when  this  stratum  was 
found  to  break  off  abruptly,  leaying 
the  work  exposed  to  a  considerable 
influx  of  water  and  fluid  sand,  which 
tended  materially  to  retard  the  rate 
of  progress  for  a  month,  after  which 
the  shield  was  again  brought  under 
substantial  ground,  and  the  tunnel 
vras  secured  to  the  extent  of  260  feet. 
A  cavity  having  formed  by  a  run  of 
ground  in  a  fluid  state  between  the 
head  of  the  shield  and  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  the  latter  broke  down  at 
high  tide,  and  for  a  time  obstructed 
the  progress  of  the  work;  but  the 
cavity  was  filled  up,  and  the  work- 
men continued  their  labours  with  in- 
creased caution.     After  350  feet  of 
the  tunnel  had  been  completed,  on 
the  removal  of  one  of  tne  poling 
boards  covering  the  front,  some  loose 
ground,  impelled  by  the  weight  of  an 
extraordinary  hi^h  tide,  forced  its 
way  with  irresistible  force  into  the 
work ;  but  by  the  means  which  had 
been  provided  for  emergencies  of  the 
kind,  the  irruption  of  the  river  was 
prevented.    The  work  was  continued, 
and  notwithstanding  several  occur- 
rences of  a  discouraging  nature,  it  ad- 
vanced at  the  rate  of  about  fourteen 
feet  a  week,  and  sometimes  of  three 
feet  per  day ;  and  a  very  considerable 
progress  was  made,  with  great  pro- 
mise of  ultimate  success,  during  seve- 
ral months.     In  the  end,  however,  a 
similar  accident  to  that  which  occa- 
sioned the  abandonment  of  the  for- 
mer undertaking,    but  much  more 
fatal  in  its  effects,  caused  Mr.  Bru- 
nei's attempt,  like  his  predecessor's, 
to  be  suspended ;  and  the  excavation, 
af^r  a  ereat  expenditure  of  money, 
and  the  Toss  of  several  lives,  vras  dis- 
continued in  1828.     By  the  irrup- 
tion  which    suspended    the   work 
(which  had  then  passed  the  centre  of 
the  river),  six  persons  were  drowned, 
and  Mr.  Brunei,  jun.  narrowly  escap- 
ed a  like  termination  of  his  life, — 
being  literally  carried  up  the  shaft  on 
the  top  of  the  waters,  by  the  violent 
in-biuvt  of  the  stream.    In  January, 


1885,  however,  by  government  aid 
and  fresh  subscriptions,  the  work  was 
once  more  resumed ;  and  from  that 
period  till  the  communication  was 
opened  with  the  opposite  shore  in 
November,  1841,  no  important  obsta- 
cle interfered  with  its  progress.  The 
tunnel  consists  of  a  double  archway, 
or  two  parallel  arcades,  each  lit  with 
gas,  forming  distinct  ways  for  going 
and  returning,  and  each  containing  a 
roadway  and  footway.  The  form  of 
the  arcade  is  cylindrical,  15  feet  high 
by  12  at  the  base;  the  two  ways, 
with  a  separation  wall  of  4  feet, 
making  28  feet  breadth ;  the  whole 
mass  of  masonry  extending  in  breadth 
and  height  37  feet  by  22.  From  the 
base  of  the  arcade  to  the  head  of  the 
river  at  high  water,  the  whole  height 
is  75  feet,  which  circumstance,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  unfavourable  nature  of 
the  ground  through  which  the  exca- 
vation was  to  be  made,  rendered  the 
formation  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  one 
of  the  most  adventurous  and  arduous 
enterprises  in  die  art  of  engineering 
ever  attempted.  The  width  of  the 
river  at  the  part  where  the  tunnel  is 
constructed,  together  with  the  cur- 
rents, displacing  of  merchant«hip- 
ping,  &C.,  occasioned  the  erection  of 
a  bridge  impracticable.  For  his  suc- 
cess in  this  workf  and  in  the  block 
machinery  at  Portsmouth,  the  works 
in  Woolwich  arsenal,  &c.,  the  engi- 
neer was  knighted  by  queen  Victona, 
1841.  Sir  Marc  Isambart  Brunei 
was  the  first  to  go  through  the  open- 
ing which  united  the  two  shores  at 
Wapping,  November  24,  1841 ;  and 
king  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prus- 
sia, liappening  to  be  on  a  visit  to 
queen  Victoria  in  the  succeeding  Ja- 
nuary, inserted  the  key-brick  of  the 
last  inch  of  the  work.  The  whole 
length  of  the  tunnel  (1200  feet)  was 
thus  completed  in  less  than  seventeen 
years  from  the  first  sinking  of  the 
shaft. 

The  Taylob  and  Rakdolfh  In- 
stitute FOUNDED,  1841. — This  insti- 
tution for  the  study  of  the  modem 
languages  and  of  the  fine  arts  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  resulted  from 
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the  two  bequests  of  sir  Robert  Tay- 
lor and  Dr.  Randolph.  A  building, 
to  carry  out  the  respective  intentions 
of  the  testators,  was  commenced  in 
1841,  under  the  above  title,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Cockerell ;  and  as  the 
object  of  the  first^named  legacy  was 
the  more  important,  we  shall  briefly 
give  the  testator's  memoir.  Robert 
Taylor  (1714—1788)  was  the  son  of 
a  stonemason  settled  in  London, 
who  accumulated  much  money, 
and  excited  the  envy  of  his  neign- 
bours  by  displaying  himself  more 
prosperous  than  prudent.  He  even 
set  up  his  coach,  a  thing  then  very 
unusual  among  persons  engaged  in 
business,  and  took  a  country-house 
in  Essex.  Having  no  value  for  a  li- 
beral education,  he  placed  his  son  at 
fourteen  under  sir  Henry  Cheere,  a 
respectable  sculptor  of  the  day,  and 
then  ffiive  him  just  money  enough  to 
visit  Kome  ;  whence  he  was  speedily 
summoned,  on  account  of  his  parents 
illness.  On  reaching  England  again, 
he  found  thnt  parent  dead,  and  more- 
over that  he  had  died  almost  insol- 
vent ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  profession  of  which  he  had 
gained  little  more  than  an  insight, 
for  bread.  He  brought  himself  into 
some  notice  by  a  monument  or  two 
in  Westminster-abbey,  the  statue  of 
Britannia  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  by  the  bas-relief  in  the  pediment 
of  the  Mansion-house ;  but  he  sud- 
denly abandoned  sculpture  for  archi- 
tecture, and  gradually  made  his  way 
amongst  the  gentry,  nobility,  and  the 
government,  from  nis  activity  and  bu- 
siness-like habits,  so  as  to  be  con- 
stantly employed  on  private  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  whereby  he  was  enaoled 
(by  an  economy  completely  opposed 
to  his  father's  system)  to  realise  a  for- 
tune of  180,000/. — though,  as  he  was 
fond  of  saying,  he  had  commenced 
the  world  with  hardly  eighteenpence. 
None  of  his  works  are  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  classical  taste ;  but  his 
best  remaining  productions  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be,  a  villa  he  construct- 
ed for  sir  Charles  Asgill  at  Richmond, 
lord  Grimston's  seat  at  Gorhambury, 


and  the  Six  Clerks*  office,  LincobV 
inn.  He  was  at  length  sunreyor  to 
the  Admiralty,  Greenwich  Hospi- 
pital,  the  Foundling,  and  tlie  Banktf 
England  ;  to  which  last  he  added  two 
wings  (since  pulled  down),  copied 
from  the  celebrated  Bnunante,  anii 
eulogized  at  the  time  as  models  of 
taste ;  and  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  king  George  III. 
His  decease  occurred  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Spring-gardens,  at  the  agf 
of  7«,  1788;  and  he  bequeathed  the 
whole  of  his  property  to  his  son,  the 
late  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  M.  ?. 
(who  became,  before  his  decease,  fa- 
ther  of  the  house  of  commons),  with 
the  exception  of  the  sum  which  was 
to  be  left  to  accumulate  for  the  pur- 
pose which  gave  rise  to  thb  article. 

The  Niger  ExPEOiTfON. — In  or- 
der to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  the  interior  of  Africa,  an  Eng- 
lish town  had  been  begun  in  1841, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and 
Tchadda,  by  the  erection  of  a  model 
farm,  under  the  superintendence  of 
captain  Trotter ;  but,  unhappily,  fe- 
ver broke  out  on  board  the  ships  of 
the  expedition  in  September,  and 
occasioned  so  many  deatlis  of  Eng- 
lish officers  and  men,  that  the  under- 
taking was  compelled  to  be  aban- 
doned, at  least  until  another  season. 
We  trust  this  Maltbustan  plan  of 
getting  rid  of  an  overplus  white  po- 
pulation will  be  no  more  tried :  there 
IS  nothing  either  in  African  trade,  or 
in  the  satisfaction  afforded  to  the  cu- 
rious in  science,  to  compensate  for 
so  grievous  a  sacrifice  of  useful  and 
honourable  Britons. 

AnniTfONAL  Vicb-Chakcellobs. 
— In  1841  an  act  passed,  abolishing 
the  equity  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
of  exchequer.  Equity  judges  hence- 
forth sit  only  in  chancery ;  and  two 
additional  vice-chancellors,  making 
three  in  all,  were  thereupon  appoint- 
ed to  the  latter  court.  The  lord 
chancellor  is  empowered  to  appoint 
one  of  these,  his  new  assistants,  to 
preside  for  him  in  the  court  of  Chan- 
cen',  whenever  he  may  require  such 
relief;  and  he  has  thus  increased  op- 
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portiinities  to  attend  to  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  house  of  lords. 
Some  notion  of  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  chancery  business 
may  be  obtained  from  the  fact,  that 
the  balance  of  cash  and  securities 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  various 
accounts  in  chancery^  amounts  to 
more  tlian  forty-two  millions !  These 
accounts,  originally  12,000,  are  aug- 
mented to  13,600  By  the  transference 
to  them  of  the  exchequer  ones. 

Distillation  of  Sea-Watee. — 
M.  Lallier  obtained  a  patent,  1841, 
for  an  apparatus  whereby  sea-water 
is  converted,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  gal- 
lons in  eight  hours,  into  fresh,  so  as 
to  be  used  on  ship-board  in  cases  of 
emergency.  The  French  govern- 
ment, considering  the  discovery  no 
fallacy,  have  given  M.  Lalher^s  in- 
vention every  support ;  and  certainly 
if  the  water  still  retain  the  pure  prin- 
ciples of  water,  after  undergoing  the 
pur^tive  process,  the  talents  of  M. 
Lallier  have  been  most  beneficially 
employed. 

Ivory  made  Flexible. — In  1841, 
M.  Charri^re,  a  Frenchman,  pub- 
lished his  discovery  of  a  mode  where- 
by ivory  could  be  made  to  form 
bending  tubes,  so  as  to  be  available 
for  surgical  probes,  and  other  instru- 
ments. This  is  effected  bv  steeping 
the  material  in  a  preparea  acid.  It 
hardens  again  on  becoming  dry,  and 
its  flexibility  returns  on  being  again 
immersed  in  the  preparation.  B^ 
the  same  process  any  long  bone  is 
softened,  so  as  to  be  tied  easily  in  a 
knot. 

Wood  Pavement  was  first  tried  in 
the  streets  of  London,  1 839,  but  was 
somewhat  extensively  adopted,  1841. 
In  a  recent  report  made  by  Mr.  Ste- 
vens to  the  Southwark  Literary  In- 
stitution, it  appears, '  that  this  novel 
mode  of  forming  the  surfaces  of  car- 
riage-ways has  already  occasioned 
great  increase  in  the  business  of  shop- 
keepers situated  where  the  system 
lias  been  adopted ;  tliat  the  value  of 
such  house  property  has  been  consi- 
derably improved;  that  the  quan- 
tity of  mud  collected  upon  wood  pav- 


ing by  the  scavengers,  (that  in  Ox- 
ford-street, for  instance,)  is  barely 
one- fourth  of  that  previously  removed 
from  the  same  place,  the  principal 
part  (if  not  all)  of  which  is  brought 
upon  the  wood  from  adjoining  pav- 
ings; that  the  fractures  of  gas  and 
water-pipes,  under  the  best  system 
of  wood-paving,  bear  a  proportion  of 
scarcely-  one-sixth  to  those  previously 
occurring ;  and  that  recent  improve- 
ments in  grooving  the  surfaces  of  the 
blocks,  as  exhibited  in  St.  PauPs 
churchyard,  Holboin,  and  Regent- 
street,  have  obviated  all  objections 
on  the  score  of  slipperiness.'  For  our 
own  part,  however,  we  must  humbly 
say,  that  nothing  can  be  more  painful 
than  to  witness  the  struggles  of  horses 
to  keep  their  feet  in  narrow  streets, 
such  as  the  Poultry,  that  have  been 
paved  with  wood ;  and  we  sincerely 
trust  a  complete  security  against  slip- 
peri  ness  will  be  obtained,  before  the 
system  of  wood-paving  is  allowed  to 
be  generally  adopted.  There  is  also 
danger  arising  to  people  who  attempt 
to  cross  the  road-ways,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  absence  of  that 
warning  sound  of  the  approach  of 
wheels,  which  the  common  stone 
pavement  causes  to  be  given ;  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  after  the 
close  of  day. 

English  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
1842. — It  was  fair  to  anticipate  that 
when  the  British  forces  had  so  mainly 
contributed  to  the  restoration  of  Sy- 
ria to  the  Porte,  some  spot,  however 
small,  would  be  obtained  by  England 
on  the  shores  of  Palestine,  for  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  keeping  up  a 
friendly  correspondence  and  trade 
with  the  Turks  and  natives  of  that 
interesting  country,  and  of  aiding  our 
naval  guard  over  the  Mediterranean, 
so  conservative  of  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. Such  an  arrangement  would 
have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the 
native  Syrians,  and  by  no  means  of- 
fensive to  the  Turks.  The  British 
government,  however,  failed  to  make 
any  claim  ;  and  it  was  left  for  the 
English  church  to  attempt  a  con- 
stant intercourse  with  tlie  country, 
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by  sending  to  Jerusalem  a  bishop, 
who  should  reside  continually  there, 
and  draw  into  a  congregation  what 
was  supposed  a  numerous  body  of 
Jews  conyerted  to  Christianity.  To 
this  certain  English  prelates  were  in- 
stigated (somewhat  precipitately),  in 
order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who  made  a  liberal  offer 
of  furnishing  half  any  endowment 
which  should  liave  in  view  to  im- 
prove (in  a  somewhat  indefinite  man- 
ner) the  various  discordant  commu- 
nions of  Christians,  and  to  convert 
the  Jews,  and  if  possible  the  Turks, 
now  resident  at  Jerusalem.  Dr. 
Howle^,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
accordingly  ordained  to  the  office,  in 
November,  1841,  Dr.  Michael  Solo- 
mon Alexander,  a  convert  from  Ju- 
daism, and  sent  him  in  February, 
1842,  to  the  Levant,  with  a  letter 
commendatory  from  himself  *to  the 
right  reverend  his  brotliers  in  Christ, 
the  prelates  and  bishops  of  the  an- 
cient and  apostolic  churches  in  Syria, 
and  the  countries  adjacent.*  The 
bishop  was  landed  at  Jaffa,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  a  cavalcade  of  fifly  persons, 
was  conveyed,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, in  a  large  oriental  litter,  over 
the  rocky  and  precipitous  tracks 
which  lead  to  the  holy  city.  On 
approaching  it,  the  cavalcade  was 
augmented  by  the  junction  of  the 
Bey,  who,  accompanied  by  the  janis- 
sanes  of  the  pacha,  had  been  sent  to 
compliment  the  prelate  and  his  chief 
officer,  colonel  Rose,  on  their  arrival. 
The  procession,  now  100  persons,  en- 
tered Jerusalem  by  the  Bethlehem 
gate,  the  wildly  accoutred  and  un- 
earthly-looking Bedwans,  who  had 
been  eamboling  round  the  party  at 
the  full  speed  of  their  desert  horses, 
at  the  same  instant  firing  off  their 
muskets.  As  the  party  advanced, 
the  guns  thundered  forth,  not  a  sa- 
lute to  the  bishop,  but  one  for  the 
eve  of  the  *  courban  bairam ;'  for,  by 
an  odd  chance,  the  protestant  bishop 
made  his  entry  into  one  of  the  four 
holy  cities  of  the  Islam  (the  others 
are  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Damascus,) 
on  occasion  of  one  of  the  greatest 


festivals  of  the  Moslem  religion.  Ta- 
hir  Pacha  received  the  prelate  with 
due  honour  ;  and,  as  far  as  that  day 
went,  nothing  could  "be  more  pros- 
perous, or  promising,  or  impressive. 
Whether  or  not  bishop  Alexan- 
der's lot  may  prove  a  happy  one,  re- 
mains to  be  shown.  It  by  no  means 
is  apparent  why  we  should  send  such 
an  expedition  to  Jerusalem,  simply 
to  further  the  king  of  Prussia's  de- 
signs ;  or  what  chance  there  is  of  con- 
verting the  Jews  of  that  city  or  dis- 
trict, more  than  any  other  Jews  in 
the  whole  world.  To  intrude  an 
English  bishop  into  a  place  where 
there  is  no  English  congregation,  (and 
Dr.  Pusey  has  stated  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  that  only/m?" 
persons  constitute  the  population  of 
the  Jerusalem  diocese,)  and  which  is 
under  the  civil  dominion  of  the  Turks, 
and  within  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of 
other  Christian  societies,  too  sadly 
numerous  and  discordant  to  be  enu- 
merated —  Roman,  Greek,  corrupt 
Oriental,  less  perfectly  constituted 
German  communities.  Druses,  and 
Maronites — seems  a  strange  method 
to  adopt  for  improving  either  the  ge- 
neral intercourse  of  Englishmen  with 
Syria,  or  that  of  the  English  cbnrcli 
with  the  modern  uncatholic  prelates 
'  of  its  ancient  and  apostolic  churches.' 
The  very  circumstance  of  a  bishop  so 
called,  coming  among  the  conflicting 
communions  wUh  a  wUe  and  jaml^, 
occasioned,  we  are  told,  some  jeers ; 
and  this  reminds  us  of  the  Italian 
who,  after  visitine  London,  said,  upon 
his  return,  that  he  had  put  down  as 
the  most  remarkable  incident  of  his 
travels,  his  seeing  a  carriage  draw  np 
at  a  shop  in  Bono-street,  out  of  which 
came,  '  un  vescovo,'  and  then,  to  his 
utter  dismay,  *  una  vesoovai'-e^ 
o  cielo  I — del  vescovmH* 

PaEDICTED   EAaTHQUAKS  IN  hoV' 

DOK. — According  to  a  silly  monkish 
prophecy  of  the  fourteenUi  century, 
which  the  empirical  Dr.  Dee  re- 
echoed (on  finding  the  lines  contain- 
ing the  prediction;  in  the  sixteenth, 
the  great  metropolis  was  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  on  Mardi  17tb,  (St  PA* 
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trick's  day)  1842 ;  and  numerous 
among  the  low  Irish,  firmly  relying 
upon  the  verity  of  both  monk  and 
empiric,  packed  up  their  effects,  and 
started  for  the  Emerald  Isle.  In 
Tain  were  the  magistrates  appealed 
to,  to  stay  the  fugitives  :  off  they 
Tvould  go,  let  who  would  be  their 
employers.  Other  natives  of  the 
same  land,  on  hearing  from  some  of 
their  friends  that  only  the  '  big  church 
of  St.  Paul's'  was  to  go  down,  con- 
sented to  remain,  and  at  earliest 
break  of  day  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cathedral,  to  see  it 
sink!  So  great  was  the  delusion  of 
these  people,  that  they  actually  be- 
lieved they  saw  the  fane  gradually 
diminish  in  height — till  the  close  of 
day  compelled  them  retire.  Crowds 
of  not  only  Irish,  but  English, '  went 
out  of  town  for  the  day,'  to  escape 
the  apprehended  destruction  of  ttie 
whole  city ;  and  thousands  congre- 
gated on  Highgate-hili,  to  witness 
the  awful  catastrophe.  There  were 
even  instances  of  suicide  having  been 
occasioned  by  a  dread  of  the  visita- 
tion, both  by  drowning  and  hanging, 
as  shown  by  witnesses  at  inquests  on 
the  respective  bodies  of  the  deluded 
fanatics !  *  Alas !  poor  human  na^ 
ture.' 

Dreadful  Fire  at  Hamburg. — 
One  sixth  of  this  ancient  city  was 
destroyed  by  a  fire,  which  broke  out 
in  the  night  of  May  4,  1842,  at  a 
tobacconist*8  house,  in  the  narrow 
street,  called  Deichstrasse,  and  con- 
tinued its  ravages  for  four  davs ; 
during  which,  churches  and  otlier 
large  building8,were  voluntarily  blown 
up,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
flames.  The  loss  oi  property  must 
liave  been  necessarily  immense,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  Hamburg  is  the 
depot  of  merchandize  for  half  Eu- 
rope ;  and  when  the  warehouse  of  one 
inhabitant  alone  had  British  manufac- 
tures therein  to  the  value  of  120,000/. 
A  large  sum  was  instantly  raised  in 
London  for  the  houseless  sufferers  ; 
and  throughout  Germany  the  same 
benevolent  wish  was  shown  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  so  calamitous  a 


visitation.  The  great  preponderance 
of  wood  over  brick  in  the  buildings, 
added  to  the  awkward  method  adopt- 
ed by  the  middle  classes  to  escape 
loss,  by  piling  up  their  furniture  in 
the  narrow  streets,  (the  heaps  soon 
catching  fire  from  the  fall  of  burning 
fragments,  and  igniting  the  houses 
on  either  side,)  are  said  to  have  been 
the  main  causes  of  the  extraordinary 
extension  of  the  fire.  Six  London 
insurance  offices  were  collectively  an- 
swerable for  lialf  a  million  to  Ham- 
burg residents. 

Earthquake  in  St.  Domingo. — 
The  town  of  Cape  Haytien,  styled 
'  the  palace  of  the  Antilles,'  so  mag- 
nificent and  numerous  were  its  costly 
marble  buildings,  in  the  north  of  the 
island  of  Hispaniola,  or  St  Domingo, 
or  Hayti,  was  suddenly  and  totally 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  during 
the  evening  of  May  7th,  1842,  with 
the  loss  of  not  less  than  10,000  lives 
of  its  mixed  population.  Shocks 
were  at  the  same  time  felt  at  Port- 
au-Prince,  and  other  parts  of  the 
isle ;  and  the  visitation  was,  on  the 
whole,  more  severe  and  more  exten- 
sive in  the  sphere  of  its  operations, 
than  any  since  the  earthquake  which 
destroyed  Lisbon  in  1775.  In  an- 
other part  of  our  work  will  be  found 
a  brief  history  of  this  isle  ;  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  the  people  of  which, 
may  serve  to  show  *  the  ultras 
abolitionist  party'  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected by  whites  at  the  hands  of  a 
freed  negro  race.  No  white  man  is 
permitted,  by  the  law  of  the  repub- 
lic, to  hold  a  foot  of  land  within  its 
territory;  no  white  man  can  marry 
a  Haytien  woman,  and  thereby  be^ 
come  entitled  to  her  real  or  personal 
estate  ;  and  no  white  man  can  trade 
without  a  special  licence,  renewable 
yearly  with  a  heavy  fine.  The  isle 
has  a  standing  army  of  28^000  men, 
with  a  militia  force  of  40,000,  al- 
though there  are  less  than  a  million 
of  people ;  thus  making  one  man  in 
every  fifteen  a  soldier.  These  free 
men  of  colour  pass  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  in  sauntering,  idling, 
talking,  and  playing  games  of  chance 
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and  skill ;  and,  out  of  spite  for  their 
former  state,  work  merely  to  live. 
In  a  few  days  after  the  awful  visit- 
ation recorded,  a  revolution  broke 
out  in  the  island,  and  president  Boyer 
was  not  only  deposed,  but  put  to 
death ! 

The  Marquesas  colonized  by 
THE  French,  1842.  The  situation 
of  these  islands  in  the  Pacific,  where 
they  form  a  portion  of  the  Oriental 
Archipelago,  is  alluded  to  at  vol.  ii., 
p.  114.  They  were  so  called  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  honour  of  the  marquis 
Mendo9a  de  Canete,  by  Mendana  de 
Nevra,  who  discovered  them  in  1595  ; 
and  they  extend  about  200  miles  in 
a  north-west  and  south-east  direction. 
A  wide  channel  divides  them  into 
two  groups  ;  of  which  the  south- 
eastern contains  five  and  the  north- 
western eight  islands.  The  latter 
having  been  discovered  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  1797,  are  also  called  Wash- 
ington's islands.  The  largest  isles  of 
the  southern  group  are  Santa  Do- 
minica, or  Hiwaoa,  Santa  Christina, 
or  Tahuata,  and  Hood's  island,  or 
Tiboa.  They  are  each  about  ten 
miles  long.  The  principal  islands  of 
the  northern  group  are,  Noukahivah, 
or  Nouhivah,  Uahuga,  and  Uassoa, 
or  Roassoa.  Noukahivah,  the  largest, 
is  nearly  twenty  miles  long,  and 
seventy  miles  in  circumference.  An 
elevated  ridge  of  rocky  mountains 
traverses  each  island  lengthways,  and 
in  the  larger  one  rises  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  2000  or  8000  feet  The  coast 
is  rocky,  abrupt,  and  beaten  by  a 
surf;  no  coral  reef  encircles  or  pro- 
tects the  islands,  though  the  detritus 
of  coral  is  abundant  on  the  beach. 
Noukahivah  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
which  may  be  the  case  with  the  rest 
also.  The  soil  is  rich  ;  in  the  vallevs 
it  is  clay  mixed  with  vegetable  moufd, 
but  on  the  lower  declivities  of  the 
hills  it  is  thin,  and  covered  by  coarse 
crass  in  tufts.  There  are  numerous 
harbours,  and  many  of  them  very 
safe.  As  the  thermometer  seldom 
sinks  below  sixty-six,  the  climate  is 
warm :  in  June  it  is  about  eighty. 
Winter  is  characterized  by  abundant 


showers  of  rain  ;  but  sometimes  not 
a  drop  of  rain  fidls  for  nine  or  ten 
months,    and    the    consequence    b 
famine.    The  prevailing  wind  is  tlie 
eastern    trade-wind,    which     blows 
strongest  in  autumn.     The   islands 
are  all  in  a  healthy  atmosphere,  and 
diseases  among  the  natives  are  rare. 
The  fruit  trees  are  chiefly  the  cocoa- 
nut,  bread-fruit,  and  papaw.      The 
inhabitants    also  cultivate    bananas, 
plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  and  taro. 
From  the  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree 
they    make    their   garments.      The 
wild  cotton  is  superior  to  that  which 
is  cultivated  in  some  other  islands ; 
and  the  sugar-cane  is  abundant,  large 
in  growti),  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Tobacco    is    extensively  cultivated 
Tliere  are  no  animab  except  hogs 
and  rats.    Fish  is  abundant,  and  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  common 
articles  of  food.      The  inhabitants 
belong  to  tlie  same  race  that  peopled 
the  Society  and    Sandwich  islands, 
of  which  their  language  and  bodily 
conformation  offer  undoubted  proofs. 
Their  complexion  is  of  a  dark  cop- 
per ;  but  the  women  are  much  lighter 
than  the  men.    Many  of  the  navi- 
gators speak  of  their  figure  in  terms 
of  admiration,  and  consider  them  as 
perfect  models  of  symmetry ;  and 
Langsdorf  states  tliat  the  measures 
taken  on  the  body  of  one  of  their 
chiefs,  agreed  exactly  with  those  of 
the  Apollo  Belvedere.    Later  travel- 
lers do  not  confirm  such  statements ; 
and  it  seems  that  the  difference  be- 
tween   individuals    is    greater  here 
than  in  most  other  countries,  and 
that  the  men  vary  in  height  between 
four  feet  ten  inches  and  six  feet 
They  have  carried  the  art  of  tattoo- 
ing the  body  to  a  greater  degree  of 
perfection  than  any  other  nation ;  the  ' 
bodies  of  distinguished  persons  be- 
ing covered  all  over  with   regular 
figures  of  a  very  tasteful  pattern. 
The  people  are   cannibals.      They 
eat  both  the  bodies  of  their  enemies, 
who  are  killed  in  battle,  and  also  of 
other  persons,  at  the  instigation  of 
their  priests,  or  rather  sorcerers.    In 
times  of  famine,  women  and  cbUdren 
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are  killed  for  food.  They  have'chiefs, 
but  they  are  without  authority. 
Their  sorcerers  have  acquired  a  great 
influence  over  them,  as  they  believe 
in  spirits,  who  punish  those  who 
transgress  what  has  been  determined 
by  the  sorcerers.  They  have  always 
shown  themselves  very  friendly  to- 
wards Europeans ;  but  the  mission- 
aries who  have  been  among  them, 
have  not  hitherto  been  at  all  success- 
ful in  their  labours.  The  prince  de 
Joinville,  son  of  king  Louis  Philippe, 
was  admiral  of  the  colonizing  ex- 
pedition which  constituted  the  Mar- 
quesas a  portion  of  the  French  do- 
minions. 

French  seizure  of  the  Society 
Isles,  1842. — After  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  Marquesas,  the  French 
seem  to  have  contemplated  placing 
under  what  they  style  '  the  external 
sovereignty  of  France,'  or,  in  plain 
words,  making  colonies  of,  the  whole 
Oriental  Archipelago.  In  the  year 
1838,  a  quarrel  with  Pomare,  queen 
of  the  Society  group,  in  consequence 
of  her  dismfssal  from  Tahiti  of  two 
French  catholic  missionaries,  enabled 
the  French  admiral  to  force  payment 
of  2000  piastres  from  her ;  ana  since 
that  period  the  missionaries  of  the 
'  London  Missionary  Society,'  who 
iirst  converted  the  people  to  Christi- 
anity, have  been  in  constant  broils 
with  their  Romanist  brethren.  Tlie 
matter  vras  brought  to  a  crisis  in 
September,  1842.  Admiral  Dupetit 
Tliouars  took  umbrage,  in  that  month, 
at  the  severitj^  of  the  English  mission- 
aries, in  forbidding  the  Tahitian  wo- 
men from  visiting  the  French  ships, 
on  occasion  of  entertainments  given 
on  board;  and  upon  receiving  a 
statement  of  grievances  from  the 
French  of  Otaheite,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  demand  of  queen  Pomare 
(who,  it  appears,  not  only  sways  her 
own  group  of  isles,  but  exercises 
authority  over  the  whole  archipelago, 
and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
sovereign  of  the  Pacific,)  an  addi- 
tional  sum  of  10,000  piastres.  *  This 
sum  (writes  an  officer  of  the  French 
expedition)  must  be  considered  ao 


easy  reparation  for  the  injuries  sus- 
tained by  our  countrymen  at  Ota- 
heite ana  elsewhere,  specie  being  so 
highly  abundant  in  the  isles  :*  never- 
theless, her  barbaric  majesty  did  not 
pay  the  required  fine,  but  consented 
to  receive  protection  from  the  sove- 
reignty of  France  in  lieu.  From  the 
circumstance  of  a  mere  party  of  dis- 
senting teachers  having  brought 
about  relations  between  England  and 
the  Society  Isles,  the  British  govern- 
ment has  never  had  its  attention 
called  to  the  advantages  that  migiit 
result  from  placins  them  and  the 
other  portions  of  me  Oriental  Ar- 
chipelago under  its  protection.  All 
the  islands  comprehended  under  the 
term  *  Polynesia/  are  not  only  most 
fertile,  producing  corn,  fruits,  drugs, 
horned  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry, 
and  fruits,  but  are  rich  in  minerals. 
Gold  and  silver  are  easily  and  abund- 
antly found,  as  is  also  coral ;  while 
silk  is  a  staple  product.  They  are 
also  very  healthy  regions,  and  more- 
over would  afford  an  important  open- 
ing to  our  commercial  relations  be- 
tween India,  China,  and  New  South 
Wales,  with  the  Mexican  republic, 
Peru,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  South 
America.  A  small  detachment  of 
artillery  has  been  left  by  the  French 
on  Tahiti,  and  a  fortress  has  been 
liastily  raised,  *  whereon  (says  a  very 
recent  correspondent)  I  now  see  the 
tricolor  flag  waving.'  The  great  de- 
triment likely  to  arise  to  Great  Bri- 
tain from  this  Gallic  appropriation, 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  French 
forestalment  of  supplies  of  manufac- 
tured goods  to  the  South  American 
republics — hitherto  our  own  markets ; 
but  '  the  great  nation*  has  never  yet 
been  remarkable  for  its  skill  in  co- 
lonization. 

BfilTXSH  COLONIZATIOK  OF  NaTAL, 

1842.— The  superior  fertility  of  the 
district  of  Natal,  situated  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  500  miles 
north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
had  been  long  known  to  the  Dutch 
settlers  of  the  latter  colony,  many  of 
whom,  possessed  of  farmmg  know- 
ledge (boo't),  at  length  emigrated 
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thither  in  the  yean  1824,  1836,  and 
1837,  openly  declaring  their  design 
to  establish  a  community  independ- 
ent of  the  English  colony  at  the 
Cape.  As  the  British  government 
at  the  Cape  silently  assented  to  the 
migration,  the  boers  considered  them- 
selves licensed  to  act  on  their  own 
responsibility ;  and  since,  in  their 
subsequent  contest  with  the  Zooli]ks 
and  other  native  tribes,  no  assistance 
was  afforded  them  by  the  English, 
they,  when  at  length  settled  around 
the  bay  of  Natal,  on  lands  of  their 
own  marking  out,  declared  them- 
selves free  possessors  of  the  soil. 
The  Cape  government,  however,  on 
having  its  attention  called  to  the 
abundant  crops  of  com  and  fruits 
raised  annually  by  the  boers  at  Natal, 
resolved  on  asserting  its  authority 
over  the  emigrants  ;  and  some  troops 
were  accordingly  despatched  to  the 
new  settlement  from  the  Cape,  un- 
der the  command  of  captain  Smith, 
to  take  formal  possession  of  the  Na- 
tal district  in  queen  Victoria's  name, 
in  May,  1842.  The  boers,  being  de- 
termined to  resist  the  proceeding, 
armed  themselves  even  to  the  collec- 
tion and  rough  forging  of  ordnance, 
and  very  successfully  for  some  time 
opposed  the  small  invading  English 
force ;  and  captain  Smith,  after  losing 
many  of  his  men,  was  compelled  to 
retreat  southwards,  and  wait  for  re- 
inforcements. On  receiving  what  he 
thought  the  reouisite  supply,  he  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  but  was  again 
pressed  hard  by  the  boers,  and  com- 
pelled to  fortify  his  little  party  in  the 
nascent  town  of  Port  Natal  itself, 
until  further  assistance  should  arrive. 
At  length  lieut-col.  Cloete  reached 
Natal  by  sea  from  the  Cape,  with  a 
competent  force,  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  on  the  20th  succeeded  in 
relieving  captain  Smith  and  his  little 
party ;  whereon  the  boers  threw  down 
their  arms,  surrendered  the  prisoners 
they  had  made,  and,  on  receiving,  all 
but  a  few,  the  full  benefit  of  an  am- 
nesty, assented  to  become  subjects  of 
the  British  government,  retaining  all 
their  agrarian  privileges. 


Natal  being  thus  constituted  an 
English  colony,  we  will  briefly  de- 
scribe its  situation  and  resources.  It 
is,  we  have  said,  500  miles  north  of 
the  Cape;  and  tlie  rising  town  of 
Port  ^latal  is  on  the  shore  of  a  bay 
more  extensive  than,  and  as  beautiful 
as,  that  of  Naples.  The  country  be> 
tween  it  and  the  Cape  is  well  peo- 
pled by  independent  natives  ;  the 
chief  tribe  of  whom,  the  Zoolus,  ruled 
by  king  Dingan,  are  favourable  to  the 
settlement  of  the  whites  in  their  vi- 
cinity. Dingan  has  even  agreed  to 
cede*  300  miles  of  coast  to  the  settlers, 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  60  to 
100  miles  from  the  ocean  to  the  north- 
west ;  and  a  range  of  high  moun- 
tains separates  this  district  on  the 
north  from  the  most  populous  part 
of  the  Zoolik  state.  The  Zoolus 
have  been  almost  the  exterminators 
of  the  tribe  of  Caffres.  The  com- 
bined Dutch  and  English  at  Natal 
are  at  present  few  in  amount ;  but 
no  less  tlian  3000  natives  of  those 
tribes  which  have  been  broken  down 
by  the  Zoolils,  have  placed  them- 
selves under  their  protection,  and 
live  around  them  in  Uie  bay.  Tliese 
poor  Africans,  after  being  driven 
from  their  native  settlements,  and 
plundered  of  their  cattle  about  fihy 
years  ago,  kept  constantly  secreted  in 
the  depths  of^the  forests,  to  avoid  the 
spears  of  their  Zooli!k  oppressors  ;  but 
when  the  Dutch  boers  had  appeared 
at  Natal,  and,  to  their  astonishment, 
rapidly  brought  the  lands  into  a  beau- 
tiful state  of  cultivation,  they  offered 
themselves  to  them  as  servants  and  as- 
sistants, and  have  continually  evinced 
the  greatest  attachment  to  them. 

The  country  around  the  harbour 
of  Natal  is  beautifully  wooded,  and 
contains  extensive  plains,  thickly  co- 
vered with  luxuriant  grass — so  luxu- 
riant, that  it  is  too  rich  for  cattle,  and 
actually  would  make  them  thin,  until 
it  shall  have  been  burned  from  time 
to  time  by  settlers ;  the  same  occur- 
rence happening  in  all  countries 
where  the  herbage  has  not  been  re- 
gularly run  down  by  feeding.  The 
effect  on  animab  is  the  same  as  if 
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the  grass  were  either  of  an  unhealthy 
nature,  or  actually  deficient  in  nutn- 
tive  principles.  After  the  burning, 
the  new  and  tender  herbage,  espe* 
cially  after  the  rains,  is  particularly 
sweet.  Elephants,  elands,  buffaloes, 
and  wild  boars,  are  plentiful;  but 
animals  of  prey  are  rare.  Two  crops 
of  Indian  corn,  sometimes  three,  are 
reaped  in  the  year  around  Natal; 
ana  the  fruits  are  curious,  rich,  and 
most  abundant.  Timber  of  the  finest 
quality  and  largest  dimensions  is 
found  in  great  plenty ;  and  even  fo- 
rests of  great  extent  are  met  with. 
The  whole  country  around  abounds 
in  rivers  and  rivulets,  the  waters  of 
which  could  be  led  over  thousands 
of  acres  at  little  expense;  the  very 
reverse  of  what  exists  at  the  Cape 
itself.  The  rains  also  are  so  regular 
as  to  render  irrigation  needless.  Al- 
ready have  the  boers  exported  fine 
woof  to  the  Cape.  Grass  thrives  in 
profusion  to  the  very  limits  of  the 
salt  water :  and  on  tne  4th  of  June 
{mid-wmter\  Mr.  Boshof  saw,  in  a 
native's  garden,  under  a  woody  hill, 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
from  the  coast,  Indian  com  of  luxu- 
riant growth  in  fuU  blossom,  together 
with  tobacco-plants,  pumpkins,  and 
£alabashes— all  uninfluenced  by  any 
frost.  The  soil  is  generally  a  rich 
black  loam  ;  and  the  vine  seems  the 
only  European  plant  that  does  not 
actually  flourish  therein. 

Sale  of  STaAWBEBRY  Hill,  1842. 
— Three-and-forty  years  after  the  de- 
cease of  its  originator,  this  bijou  of  a 
house  and  its  curious  contents  were 
sold  by  public  auction  for  somewhat 
below  80,000/.  As,  while  on  view, 
the  main  body  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  nation  was  attracted  to 
the  spot,  the  following  description  of 
a  day's  ramble  thither  will  be  read 
with  more  pleasure  than  a  dry  detail 
of  articles  and  their  prices. 

•  Twickenham  is  gained — the  day 
is  fine — already  you  begin  to  see 
tokens  of  something  unusual  in  the 
little  town,  such  as  rows  of  flys  and 
coaches  in  the  street,  and  other  equi- 
pages, full  of  belles  and  beaux,  pass- 


ing you,  speeding  on  to  the  north 
entrance  (close  on  the  road)  of  this 
seat  of  taste  and  learning — this  sin- 
gular museum  of  curiosities. 

'  The  house  itself  is  rough-cast, 
white,  castellated,  not  so  irregular  in 
shape  as  might  be  imagined,  nor  is  it 
the  '  band-box'  which  affected  people 
presume  to  call  it.  I  paced  the  west^ 
em  si^e,  and  found  it  nearly  sixty 
yards  ;  the  south  front,  on  the  lawn 
and  river,  about  twenty.  The  lawn, 
though  neglected,  is  still  pretty,  and 
raised  above  a  lower  field  (skirting 
the  lower  road)  perhaps  ten  feet,  so 
that  its  view  of  the  river,  though  in- 
deed it  is  not  a  *hill,'  is  pleasing; 
the  lawn  itself  about  100  yards  wide 
in  front,  the  grounds  running  along 
to  the  west  perhaps  500  yards,  when 
at  the  extreme  north-west  comer 
next  the  road  wall  is  the  bijou  of  a 
chapel,  and  its  rich  window,  and  rare 
altar,  of  the  twisted  columns  from 
the  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome. 
The  windows  of  the  house  are  all 
arched  Gothic,  small,and  small  panes ; 
the  ground-floor  room,  rather  ser- 
vants' than  the  master^s  ;  and  above 
the  first  floor  a  suite  of  bed-rooms 
not  open  to  the  public  As  you  are 
stopped  at  the  first  landing-place  on 
the  staircase,  upwards,  where  all  the 
armour  and  arms  are  deposited,  and 
some  few  pictures,  all  extremely  at- 
tractive,  you  gain  the  great  gallery, 
the  Holbein  room,  the  circular  draw- 
ing-room, and  square  room,  library, 
&c.,  by  small  low  door-ways  ;  short 
passages,  and  steps  here  and  there, 
up  and  down,  showing  the  various 
additions  to  the  original  house,  the 
gallery  having  very  deep  recesses. 
It  would  require  a  man  of  taste  in 
the  curious— one  of  feeling  and  sen- 
timent, recollecting  and  caring  for 
our  and  other  Augustan  ages,  a  month 
but  briefly  to  examine  the  portraits, 
the  books,  the  portfolios  of  engrav- 
ings, &c.,  and  almost  innumerable 
objects  of  art  and  vertu  scattered  with 
a  rich  profusion  all  over  the  house — 
the  rooms  are  loaded,  and  the  walls 
groan  under  the  weight  of  the  most 
exquisite  portraits  and  works  of  art 
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by  the  best  masters.  Your  seven 
shilling  catalogue  you  find  wholly 
useless  for  two  or  three  hours*  glance, 
in  which,  after  all,  the  mind  becomes 
confused  and  fatigued :  to  refer  to 
the  catalogue  then  is  absurd,  for  then 
the  chance  is  you  do  not  pass  beyond 
the  s^ircase.  No,  push  on;  see 
every  thing  at  any  rate ;  and  stop  a 
moment  only,  and  admire,  here  and 
there,  the  portraits  of  sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  those  of  our  Henry 
VIII.,  and  Edward,  of  the  Walpole 
family,  and  the  rare  miniature  in  the 
glass  case,  and  glass-cupboard  gems — 
both  properly  locked — ^for  some  im- 
pertinents  are  never  satisfied  without 
handling  every  thing !)  the  Cellini 
silver  bell,  the  missals,  and  Indian 
silver  and  ivory  ladle,  &c  The  crowd 
will  euide  you  partly. 

'  How  little  we  seem  to  advance  in 
the  fine  arts— outward  shapes  and 
fashions,  indeed,  alter  with  every  ten 
years — but  where  now  shall  we  find 
even  so  fine  an  expression  of  nature 
and  truth  in  the  features  of  modern 
portraits,  as  in  these  from  100  to 
200  or  300  years  old  ;  not  to  say  a 
word  of  the  inimitable  grace,  liar- 
mony,  and  exquisite  colouring  of  a 
dozen  pictures  so  late  as  Reynolds  ? 
So  is  it  too  in  all  the  objects  of 
sculpture  and  engraving.  We  have 
nothing,  for  instance,  approaching 
the  bell  or  the  Tuscan  cabinet  casket, 
nor  the  fifty  gems  of  tlie  glass  closet, 
the  door  of  which  is  happily  locked, 
to  keep  out  worse  than  Gothic  im- 
pertinence. I  could  not  help  ob- 
serving most  of  the  fireplaces,  taken 
from  Gothic  monuments  in  model, 
still  having  their  dog-irons  or  grates 
of  a  very  rough  and  inferior  manu- 
facture, as  wdl  as  the  irons,  shovel, 
tongs,  and  poker,  the  best  in  Pope*s 
and  Walpole's  days,  not  now  good 
enough  for  our  kitchens,  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  beautiful  forms 
and  gilding  on  every  chair.  Tlie 
rich  old  real  Turkey  carpets,  still  on 
the  floors,  only  covering  the  middle 
—the  sides  all  round,  as  in  those 
days,  for  a  yacd  or  two  the  bare 
boards, — reckoning  the  same  space 


of  time  from  the  eighteenth  centui}- 
back,  and  tliey  had  Elizabeth  in  her 
palace,  the  boards  strewed  witli 
rushes,  so  that,  in  fact,  they  had 
made  greater  strides  to  carpets,  thaa 
we  have  since  done  in  simply  carpet- 
ing the  floors  more  completely. 

*  The  ample  chairs  everywhere 
draw  one's  attention  to  their  great 
width,  like  a  small  modem  sofa :  this 
was  to  allow  the  hooped  ladies  to  be 
seated.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  staircase  was  not,  any  more  tlian 
it  is  now,  carpeted  ;  nor  is  it  of  the 
same  elaborately  rich  cliaracter  as 
other  parts  of  the  house.  In  tlie 
Holbein  chamber  there  is  an  alcove 
and  bed  in  it  of  slate-coloured  hang- 
ings.— Is  this  Horace  Walpole's? 
The  tester  in  the  French  form,  with 
an  imitated  coronet.  The  oak  screen 
forming  this  alcove  is  finely  done. 

'  The  eilded  radii,  springing  from 
the  slender  shafts  supporting  the 
ceiling  of  the  gallery,  are  very  ele- 
gant, and  still  remain  tolerable  fresh; 
indeed,  little  is  hurt  by  age, — ^'tis  but 
the  thought,  the  fashion  of  the  thing, 
that  has  escaped  us.  We  may  now 
be  said  to  live  in  a  broader  comfort ; 
our  walls  are  not  hidden  by  such 
hundreds  of  portraits,  nor  our  re- 
cesses filled  with  such  rare  groups,^ 
models,  vases,  clocks,  and  candelabra, 
as  must  almost  make  any  house  a 
museum,  and  create  a  constant  care, 
which  would  be  any  thins  but  con- 
sistent with  ease  and  com&rt. 

'  As  I  sauntered  from  room  to 
room,  it  made  me  melancholy. 
Where,  where  is  now  the  genku 
locif  I  murmured.     What  sacrilege 

is  this  I—*  lot  1,  2,  3,  4 300 

500.'  *  Lotl*  has  it  come  to  this? 
\yhy,  what  will  become  of  this  pre- 
cious gallery,  these  pointed  arches, 
these  frameless  windows — but  now 
rich  in  such  lustre  and  association  ? 
What  of  the  scattered  things,  lialf 
destroyed  but  by  the  bare  act  of  se- 
paration? Some  wholly  rendered 
common-place  and  insignificant:  fo- 
lios of  engravings :  the  smallest  print : 
the  very  dining-room,  so  grand  from 
its  walls  by  the  noble  ancestry  of  the 
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Walpoles !  Talk  not  to  me  of  art,  of 
this  or  that  merit  in  the  bare  thing : 
the  harmony,  the  beauty,  the  value, 
lies  in  their  propinquity,  and  the 
spot.  Tear  them  away,  and  each  is 
but  half  itself,  and  poor  indeed. 
Would  tliat  the  nation  had  bought 
the  whole.*  The  sale  realized  about 
30,000/. 

Chimnet-sweepino  Act. — An  act 
of  the  British  parliament,  abolishing 
the  use  of  climbing-boys  in  the  sweep- 
ing of  chimneys,  and  substituting 
machinery  to  effect  the  same  object, 
came  into  operation  in  the  metropo- 
lis and  elsewhere,  August,  1842. 

Assassination  of  Mr.  DauM- 
uoND. — As  Mr.  Edward  Drummond, 
the  private  secretary  of  sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  premier,  was  walking  near 
Charing-cross,  on  the  afternoon  of 
January  20, 1843,  he  was  shot  through 
the  back  by  a  man  who  liad  followed 
him  from  Downing^^treet.  The  un- 
fortunate gentleman  was  conveyed  to 
his  brother's  bank  close  by,  to  have 
the  wound  examined,  and  thence  to 
his  own  residence  in  Grosvenor-street; 
and  though  it  was  at  first  thought, 
from  the  inability  to  discover  the 
ball,  that  the  injury  had  only  been  in 
the  outer  integuments,  it  was  at 
length  found  that  the  missile  had 
passed  through  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  from  behind,  and  lodged  in 
front,  between  the  cartilages  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  ribs,  about  ten 
inches  distant  from  that  part  which  is 
commonly  called  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach. After  its  extraction,  Mr. 
Drummond  gradually  sank ;  and  he 
died  at  about  ten  on  the  morning  of 
January  25,  aged  51.  The  assassin, 
when  apprehended,  had  another  load- 
ed pistol  in  his  hand,  which  he  was 
aiming  at  his  victim :  he  stated  his 
name  to  be  Daniel  M*Naughten,  and 
was  subsequently  ascertained  to  be  a 
native  of  uiasgow,  brought  up  to  the 
business  of  a  wood-turner.  He  was 
tried  for  his  offence  before  lord-chief- 
justice  Tindal  in  March,  but  acquitted 
(on  the  testimony  of  six  medical  wit- 
nesses, among  whom  were  Drs.  Munro 
and  Morrison)  on  the  ground  of  in- 
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sanity.  Great  objection  was  taken 
out  of  court,  and  even  in  parliament, 
that  the  trial  had  been  prematurely 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  learned 
judge  ;  but  it  is  clear,  as  the  law  now 
stands^  that,  had  the  court  remained 
in  session  for  a  month,  the  result 
must  have  been  the  same,  since  the 
solicitor-general,  for  the  prosecution, 
could  advance  no  countervailing  tes- 
timony to  rebut  the  cumulative  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  depositions  of 
six  medical  witnesses.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  public  mind  was 
astounded  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  decision  of  the  jury  and  court. 
The  assassin  had  declared  he  mistook 
the  secretary  for  the  premier  himself; 
and  when  the  appalling  fact  (and 
facts  are  stubborn  things)  of  the 
wretch's  mistake  having  caused  him 
to  deviate  so  little  from  his  original 
intention,  had  been  regarded  as  no- 
thing in  comparison  of  the  mere  opu- 
fdon  of  men,  however  upright  and 
wise,  that  he  was  insane — the  public 
mind  had  cause,  we  think,  for  being 
astounded.  A  late  talented  London 
ph}'sician,  who  had  passed  a  life  in 
the  study  of  insane  cases  (Richard 
Powell,  M.  D.),  declared  that  seven- 
ty-five out  of  eveiy  hundred  English- 
men showed  themselves  monomaniacs 
on  occasion — when  their  interests, 
their  fears,  and  their  other  common 
passions,  violently  assaulted  them, 
and  excited  some  one  morbid  train  of 
thought  in  their  minds.  But  he  al- 
lowed not  that  men  committing  o& 
fences  against  laws  divine  and  hu- 
man, when  thus  urged  by  the  bad 
principles  of  their  nature,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  irresponsible  beings ;  nor 
can  we  think  there  would  be  security 
for  the  life  of  any  one,  high  or  low  in 
the  nation,  were  such  a  notion  to 
be  fully  recognised.  The  assassin 
M'Naugliten  was  acquitted,  because 
the  jury  did  not  think  that,  at  the 
very  moment  of  shooting  his  victim, 
he  was  conscious  he  was  acting  wrong- 
fully, or,  in  common  legal  phrase, 
that  he  was  capable  at  the  time  of 
distinguishing  between  right  and 
wrong.    But  how  can  mortal  man 
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know  what  was  passing  in  the 
sin's  mind  at  the  moment?  There 
was  sufficient  previous  consciousness 
as  to  right  and  wrong,  while  the  plan 
of  the  assassination  was  devising :  the 
wretch  considers  himself  injured  by 
some  public  functionary,  tells  his  se- 
cret to  no  one,  watches  for  days  the 
in  and  outgoing  of  his  intended  vic- 
tim, and  at  length  shoots  him — the 
only  departures  from  the  common 
system  of  murderers  being  in  the 
daring  openness  of  the  deed,  and  in[the 
taking  the  secretary  for  the  master— 
the  latter,  as  history  shows,  a  most 
common  mistake  of  the  sane.  Glo- 
rying as  we  do  in  our  country's  readi- 
ness to  make  merciful  equity  walk 
hand  in  hand  with  stern  justice,  we 
are  sure  that  to  give  all  the  power  to 
the  former  must  only  lead  to  the 
eventual  more  fearful  resort  to  the 
latter ;  and  we  think  there  has  been 
of  late  shown  a  considerable  tendency, 
b^  a  large  class  of  a  certain  supersen- 
tient  school,  to  neglect  the  plain  di- 
rection given  by  a  gracious  God  to 
man  in  His  written  word,  in  cases  of 
manslaughter  not  accidental — ^*  Whoso 
sheddeth  man*s  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed.'  In  the  particular 
injunctions  of  the  Mosaic  law  con- 
cemine  men-slayers,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  setting  up  pleas,  such  as  in- 
sanity, to  prevent  judgment.  God 
alone  is  to  be  the  arbiter  in  a  case 
where  motives  cannot  be  fathomed 
by  man,  and  that  in  another  world. 
We  have  already  had  enough  of  a  dis- 
position to  sympathise  with  great 
scoundrels,  and  to  call  those  by  the 
mild  term  '  unfortunate'  who  are  in 
truth  grossly  vicious.  Such  false 
philanthropists  have  been  willing  to 
make  the  most  deadly  crimes  the  un- 
avoidable results  of  physical  distem- 
pers ;  and  every  breach  of  the  deca- 
logue has  been  nicely  attributed  and 
cleverly  traced  by  them  to  some  pa- 
roxysm of  fever,  or  some  high  access 
of  nervous  excitement 

The  term  monomania  was  first  em- 
ployed by  M.  Esquirol,  a  writer  on 
insanity,  and  is  used  to  designate 
of  mania,  or  even  of  hypochon- 
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driasis,  wherein  the  mind  of  the  pa- 
tient is  obstinately  impressed  with 
some  single  erroneous  notion :  it  b 
derived  from  the  Greek  mostor,  *  one,* 
because  the  sufferer  seems  to  Ils^ 
one  sole  misleading  sentiment,  and  is. 
in  all  other  notions,  sane.  Writef« 
of  all  ages  have  described  the  mooc- 
maniac,  and  none  more  correctly  tbas 
the  delightful  Burton  in  his  '  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy.'  Mackenzie  is 
4iis  '  Man  of  Feeling'  has  given  bi? 
picture,  and  Pope  hu  drawn  it  in  ca- 
ricature. 

The  following  is  from  Burton, 
whose  book,  being  confined  to  scho- 
lars' libraries,  is  comparatively  little 
known,  certainly  less  known  wan  it 
deserves.  '  Many  (monomaniacs) 
fear  death,  and  yet,  in  a  contranr 
humour,  make  way  with  themselves. 
Some  are  afraid  that  heaven  will  fall 
on  their  heads ;  some  that  thev  are 
condemned  as  to  the  next  world,  or 
shall  be.  (Such  was  the  poet  Cow- 
per.)  Fear  of  death,  of  falling  into 
some  especial  disease,  that  they  shall 
die  themselves  forthwith,  or  that 
some  of  their  dear  friends  or  near 
allies  are  certainly  dead — seizes  some ; 
imm^ient  danger,  loss,  disgrace,  tor- 
ments others ;  some  think  th^  are 
all  glass  (like  the  good  Dr.  Watuj^ 
and  therefore  will  suffer  no  man  to 
come  near  tiiem,  lest  they  should 
break  them  in  pieces ;  some  think 
that  they  are  all  cork,  as  light  as 
feathers,  and  others  that  they  are 
lead,  and  too  heavy  to  move  ;  some 
are  afraid  their  heads  will  fall  off 
their  shoulders,  that  they  have  live 
frogs  in  their  stomachs,  &c.  Mon- 
tanus  speaks  of  one  that  durst  not 
walk  alone  from  home,  for  fear  he 
should  swoon,  or  die;  of  another, 
who  feared  every  man  he  met,  lest 
he  should  qiuurel  with  him,  rob  him, 
kill  him.  Some  dare  not  widk  alone ; 
some  dare  not  go- over  a  bridge,  come 
near  a  pool,  rock,  steep  hill,  or  lie  in 
a  chamber  where  cross-beams  are,  lest 
they  should  be  tempted  to  drown, 
precipitate,  or  hang  themselves ;  and 
some,  if  they  be  locked  in  a  room, 
are  afraid  of  being  stifled  for  want  of 
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air»  or,  if  they  be  in  a  throng,  middle 
of  a  church,  or  multitude,  where  they 
mav  not  easily  get  out,  are  ready  to 
sink  on  the  spot     Trincayellius  had 
a  patient  that  would   needs  make 
away  with  himself,  for  fear  of  being 
hanged  for  some  offence  which  some- 
body mig^t  charge  him  with  com- 
mitting, although  he  was  a  man  of 
pure  life ;  and  uie  same  person  could 
not  be  persuaded,  for  three  years  to- 
gether, but  tliat  he  had  killed  a  man. 
Another,  through  bashfulness,   sus- 
picion, and  timidity  perhaps,  will  not 
be  seen^road,  loves  darkness  as  life, 
and  cannot  endure  to  sit  in  light- 
some places  ;  he  dares  not  come  into 
company,  for  fear  he  should  be  mis- 
used, disgraced,  overshoot  himself  in 
gesture  or  speeches,  or  be  sick ;  he 
thinks  every  man  observes  him,  aims 
at  him,  dendes  him,  owes  him  malice. 
All  these  are  vain  thinkings  that  I 
have    named,    all    windy,    empty, 
groundless  vanities,  and  so  are  what 
follows.    Some  are  afraid  that  they 
shall  have  every  fearful  disease  they 
see  others  have,  hear  of,  or  read,  and 
dare  not  therefore,  hear  or  read  of 
any  subject.     If  they  see  one  pos- 
sessed of  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  a 
man  shaking  with  the  palsy,  or  giddy- 
headed,  for  many  days  after  it  runs 
in  their  minds  :— they  are  afraid  they 
shall  be'  so  too,  they  are  in  hke  dan- 
ger.    Pacify  any  of  them  for  one 
point  of  grievance,  they  are  instantly 
troubled  with  some  other  fear ;  al- 
ways  afraid    of  something,    which 
never  peradventure  was,  never  can 
be,  never  likely  will  be ;  troubled  in 
mind  upon  evenr  small  occasion,  un- 
quiet, still  complaining,  grieving,  vex- 
ing,   suspecting,    grudging,    discon- 
tented.   Or,  if  their  minds  be  free 
for  the  present,  yet  their  bodies  are 
out  of  tune— they  suspect  some  part 
or  other   to  be  amiss.    Now  their 
head  aches,  heart,    stomach,   back ; 
they  shall  surely  have  this  or  that 
disease ;  still  troubled  in  mind,  body, 
or  both,  and,  after  all,  only  through 
flatulency  of  stomach  and    bowels, 
continually  molested.     (In  another 
part  of  the  work  is  recommended  a 
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judicious  use  of  the  then  mercurial 
remedies,  to  aid  the  liver,  and  cleanse 
the  alimentary  canal  with  mildness 
and  caution — '  whence  a  cure  for  idl 
phantasies  will  ensue.')  Yet  for  all 
this,  as  Jacchinus  notes,  the  same 
persons  are  in  all  other  things  wise, 
staid,  discreet,  and  do  nothing  un- 
beseeming their  dignity,  person,  or 
place ;  and  they  are  only  beside  them- 
selves in  this  foolish,  ridiculous,  and 
childish  fear,  which  so  much,  so  con- 
tinually tortures  their  souls.  Like  a 
barking  dog,  that  always  makes  a 
noise,  but  seldom  bites,  this  fear  ever 
molesteth,  and,  so  long  as  melan- 
choly (monomania)  lasteth,  cannot 
be  avoided.' 

Mackenzie's  monomaniac  is  thus 
accurately  pointed  out.  '  Harley  (in 
a  visit  to  the  Bedlam  of  that  day) 
had  fallen  behind  his  companions, 
looking  at  a  man  who  was  making 
pendulums  with  bits  of  thread,  and 
little  balls  of  clay.  He  had  deline- 
ated a  segment  of  a  circle  on  the 
wall  with  chalk,  and  marked  their 
different  vibrations,  by  intersecting 
it  with  cross  lines.  A  aecent->looking 
man  came  up,  and  smiling  at  the 
maniac,  turned  to  Harley,  and  told 
him,  that  gentleman  had  once  been 
a  vei^  celebrated  mathematician. 
'  He  fell  a  sacrifice,'  said  he,  '  to  the 
theory  of  comets ;  for  having,  with 
infinite  labour,  formed  a  table  on  the 
conjectures  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  he 
was  disappointed  in  the  return  of 
one  of  those  luminaries,  and  was  very 
soon  afler  obliged  to  be  placed  here 
by  his  friends.  If  you  please  to  fol- 
low me,  sir  (continued  the  stranger), 
I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you 
a  more  satisfactory  account  of  the  un- 
fortunate people  you  see  here,  than 
the  man  who  attends  your  compa- 
nions.' Harley  bowed,  and  accepted 
his  offer.  The  next  person  they 
came  up  to  had  scrawled  a  variety  of 
figures  on  a  piece  of  slate.  Harley 
had  tlie  curiosity  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  them.  They  consisted  of 
different  columns,  on  the  top  of 
which  were  marked  South-sea  an- 
nuities, India  stock,  and  Three  per 
n2 
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cent,  consols.  '  Thb  (said  Harle/s 
instructor)  was  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  Change-ollev.  He  was 
once  worth  50,000/.,  and  liad  actually 
agreed  for  the  purchase  of  a  large 
estate  in  the  west  of  England,  in 
order  to  realize  his  money ;  biit  he 

Suarrelled  with  the  proprietor  about 
le  repairs  of  a  garden-wall,  and  so 
returned  to  town  to  follow  his  old 
trade  of  stock-jobbing  a  little  longer ; 
when  an  unlucky  fluctuation  of  stock, 
in  which  he  was  engaged  to  an  im- 
mense extent,  reduced  him  at  once 
to  poverty  and  madness.  Poor 
wretch!  he  told  me  the  other  day, 
tliat  against  the  next  payment  of 
differences,  he  should  be  some  hun- 
dreds above  a  pUim  (100,000/.).'  '  It 
is  a  spondee,  and  I  will  maintain  it  !* 
interrupted  a  voice  on  the  left.  Tliis 
assertion  was  followed  by  a  very  rapid 
recital  of  some  lines  of  Homer. 
*  Tliat  figure,'  continued  the  stranger 
to  Harley,  '  whose  clothes  are  so  be- 
daubed with  snuff,  was  a  schoolmaster 
of  some  reputation  :  he  came  hither 
to  be  resolved  of  some  doubts  he  en- 
tertained concerning  the  genuine  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Greek  vowels.  In 
his  higliest  fits,  he  makes  frequent 
mention  of  one  Dr.  Bentley.  But 
delusive  ideas,  sir,  (mark,  the  mono- 
maniac himself  speaks,)  are  the  mo- 
tives of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind, 
and  a  heated  imagination  is  the 
power  bv  which  their  actions  are  in- 
cited :  tne  world,  indeed,  in  the  eye 
of  a  philosopher,  may  be  denomi- 
nated a  large  madhouse.'  '  It  is  true,' 
answered  Harley,  *  the  passions  of 
men  arc  temporary  madnesses —ira 
brevis  furor  est>-and  sometimes  very 
fatal  in  their  effects, 

f  From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede.* ' 

'  It  was  indeed,'  hastily  replied  the 
stranger,  'a  very  mad  thing  in  Charles 
XII.,  to  think  of  adding  so  vast  a 
country  as  Russia  to  his  dominions. 
That  would  have  been  fatal  indeed 
—the  balance  of  the  North  would 
then  have  been  lost— but  the  sultan 
and  I  would  never  have  allowed  it — ' 
*Sir!'  interrupted    Harley,  looking 


at  the  stranger  with  no  small  sc:- 
prise.  *  Why,  yes,'  ref  umed  xzi 
other,  'the  sultan  and  I — don'ip: 
know  me,  sir? — I  am  the  khan^' 
Tartary !'  Harley  was  a  good  dr^ 
struck  by  this  discoveiy ;  be  had  pru- 
dence enough,  however,  to  concn' 
his  amazement ;  and,  bowing  as  Iot 
to  the  monarch  as  bis  dignity  re- 
quired, he  left  him  immediately,  aci 
joined  his  companions.' 

Pope  has  thus  made  li^t  of  t£e 
monomaniac's  sufferings  : 

'  Unnnmber'd  thnmgs  on  evVy  side  are  am 
Of  bodies  chanf 'd  lo  various  fonns  ^  sptora : 
Here  living  fea-pota  stand,  one  am  hrM  cat. 
One  bent:— the  handle  this,  nad  that  tks 

spont: 
A  pipkin  there,  like  Hoaxer's  tiip«d,  vaO*- 
Here  "if:^,*  Jar— and  there   a  (nose-pK 

But  the  condition  of  tbe  mono- 
maniac and  hypochondriac  is  by  no 
means  a  fit  mark  for  the  sbaft  of 
ridicule;  and  compassion,  not  rail- 
lery, has  hitherto  been  found  the 
best  mode  of  commencemmt,  in  at- 
tempting tlieir  cure.  The  point 
whereat  monomania  stops,  as  in  tbe 
case  of  hypochondriacs,  short  of  ac- 
tual insanity,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  define.  What  Dr.  Powell  has 
said  is  in  a  degree  substantiated,  if 
we  reflect  on  the  vast  number  of 
authors,  &c.,  that  have  been,  in  all  ag^s 
and  countries,  in  some  degree  mono- 
maniacs. What  is  designated  by  the 
mild  term  *  eccentricity,'  is  only  a 
mitigated  sliape  of  the  affection. 
Thus  Hogarth,  when  he  had  set  up 
his  coach,  was  in  the  constant  habit, 
after  calling  on  a  friend,  or  anywhere 
on  business,  of  forgetting  that  he  had 
left  the  vehicle  in  some  neighbour- 
ing street,  and,  if  it  rained  on  taking 
his  departure,  would  borrow  an  um- 
brella, and  return  home  or  go  else- 
where on  foot.  So  Elwes  the  miser, 
as  most  of  his  class  are,  was  a  mono- 
maniac. Although  possessed  of  im- 
mense wealth,  he  would  hide  half- 
crowns  behind  the  shutters,  or  in 
some  cranny  or  other  of  the  house, 
that  he  might  have  money  at  com- 
mand when  about  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  poor-house.    Hosts  of  dramatic 
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authors  have  been  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament, the  'fine  phrensy'  of  the 
immortal  William  ofStratford  being, 
it  would  seem,  their  hereditary  lot 
Amongst  such,  Nathaniel  Lee  (1648 
—1692),  who  wrote  the  tragedy  of 
the    '  Rival    Queens,'    now   better 
known   by  the  title  of  '  Alexander 
the  Great,'  a  singular  compound  of 
poetic  excellence  and  furious  bom- 
bast, shines  conspicuous.     From  his 
careless,  convivial,  and  at  last  drunken 
habits,  he    passed   the   Rubicon  of 
hypochondriasis,  went  actually  mad, 
and  was   more  than  once  (writing 
tragedies  in  the  intervals)  a  resident 
in  Bedlam.     George  Lillo  (1693— 
1739),  author  of  many  plays,  but 
especiaUy  of  '  George  Barnwell,'  was 
an  independent  in  religious  notions, 
and  fond  of  preacliing  from  behind 
the  counter  of  his  shop  to  his  cus- 
tomers, interlarding  his  well-meaning 
homilies  with    high-flown  dramatic 
passages,  occasionally  to  the  scandal 
ofhb  demure  audience.     On,  how- 
ever, he  went,  and  was  acknowledged, 
in  iiis  dealings,  an  upright  person. 
His  domestic  and  highly  moral  pro- 
duction, *  George  Barnwell,'  was,  un- 
til some  ten  years  since,  annually 
played  on  the  boards  of  one  of  the 
metropolitan  theatres,  to  warn  young 
men  of  the  humble  classes  of  the 
temptations  that  continually  await 
them  in  London,  and  to  guard  them 
against  their  influence ;  but,  in  the 
spirit  of  the    present    day,    *  Jack 
Shoppard,'  el  xttud  genus  omne,  which 
appear  contrived  to  lead  young  men 
into  evil,  have  been  allowed  to  super- 
sede that  useful  drama.     Eccentric 
as  was  Lillo,  and  mad  as  was  Lee,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not,  be- 
fore their  decease,  bite  some  of  their 
contemporaries,  all  deficient  as  they 
were  in  the  heart-searching  contrivance 
of  the  one,  and  in  the  glowing,  though 
extravagant,  fire  of  fancy  of  the  other. 
But,  to   return  to  the  affection 
whence,  it  is  acknowledged,  the  ta- 
lent of  a  host  of  writers  has  appa- 
rently (so  little  know  we  of  ontology) 
arisen,  hypochondriac  maladies  seem 
most  to  atfect  the  north-west  portion 


of  Europe ;  and  the  cause  is  proba- 
bly to  be  found  in  tlie  greater  mental 
activity,  enterprise,  and  exposure  to 
all  the  reverses  and  fluctuations  of 
fortune,  which  belong  to  the  state  of 
society  in  the  countries  included  in 
that  division.    Even  the  imagination 
of  the  northern  nations  is  less  sensual, 
less  corporeal,  and  more  abstract  and 
creative,  than  the  same  faculty  in  the 
listless  people  of  the  south.    Repub- 
lics, which  afford  to  ambitious  persons 
in  orivate  life  ready  means  ot  rising, 
and  which  also  expose  tliem  to  be 
alike  suddenly  thrown  down  by  the 
multitude  of  jealous  competitors,  are 
found  more  to  abound  with  hypo- 
chondriacs tlian  other  kinds  of  states 
government.    Among  trades,  weavers 
and  tailors  are  very  frequently  mono- 
maniacal  ;  but  shoemakers  seem,  in 
this  respect,  pre-eminently  wretched. 
The  fact  may  be  thus  accounted  for. 
Seated  all  day  on  a  low  seat ;  press- 
ing obdurate  leather  and  last  against 
the  epigastrium  ;  dragging  reluctant 
thread  into  hard  and  durable  stitches ; 
or  hammering  heels  and  toes  with 
much  monotony — the  cobbler's  mind, 
regardless  of  the  proverb,  '  ne  sutor 
ultra  crepidam,'  wanders  into  regions 
metaphysical,  and  political,  and  theo- 
logical ;  and  from  men  so  employed 
have  sprung  many  founders  ol  sects, 
religious     reformers,     gloomy    poli- 
ticians, bards,  sophists,  and  other  un- 
quiet things.      Clergymen,  fixed  in 
remote  country  livings,  have  wonder- 
fully contributed  to  the  catalogue  of 
hypochondriacs.     The  active  man  of 
business,    travelling  with    speed  of 
horses  or  of  steam  to  some  great 
mart  of  traffic  and  gain,  sighs  as  he 
passes  a  beautiful  parsonage-house, 
and  laments  that  his  father  had  not 
brought  him  up  to  the  church.    The 
divine  whom  he  envies,  repines  mean- 
while over  the  seclusion  of  his  situ- 
ation, and  the  absence  of  all  those 
stimuli  to  ambition  which  banish  rest 
from  other  men.     His  duties  are  few 
and  easy  ;  his  income  ma^  be  com- 
fortable, but  is  often  neither  good 
nor  bad,  nor  likely  to  be  augmented ; 
he   has   little    inducement  to  take 
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eiercise,  and  has  few,  perhaps  no 
companions  of  his  own  standard  of 
information,  with  whom  to  exchange 
thoughts ;  yet  he  must  eat — and  im- 
perfect digestion,  restless  nights,  ner- 
vous mornings,  and  all  the  et  cetera 
of  monomaniac  trains  of  thought  en- 
sue. Many  amusing  stories  have 
been  told  of  elderly  men  of  business, 
who,  retiring  from  trade,  or  other 
customary  occupations,  with  a  for- 
tune, have  lived  to  feel  all  the  em- 
barrassment of  riches.  Legal  and 
medical  men,  too,  have  furnished  nu- 
merous examples  of  persons  who, 
though  possessing  an  ample  income, 
yet,  missing  their  daily  accumulation 
of  fees,  and  finding  that  their  ex- 
penses were  not  diminished,  have 
been  heartily  glad  to  abandon  all 
rural  ambition,  and,  deserting  the 
dull  ranks  of  country  gentlemen, 
have  thrown  themselves  once  more 
into  the  great  gulf-stream  of  London 
and  of  business ;— driven  to  this  reso- 
lution by  finding  that  fears  of  ruin 
begin  to  haunt  them,  that  the  sto- 
mach never  again  will  be  in  good 
humour,  and  that  leisure  and  dignity, 
although  praised  enough  by  the 
poets,  are  exceedingly  uncomfortable 
acquisitions.  The  most  interesting 
and  the  most  melancholy  hypochon- 
driacs, however,  are  to  be  found 
amongst  men  of  cultivated  minds  and 
sedentary  habits,  whose  sufferings  ap- 
pear but  little  in  the  works  they 
chance  to  present  to  the  world.  On 
persons  of  this  kind,  both  the  mental 
and  bodily  causes  of  the  disorder  are 
accumulated.  Neglect  of  exercise  is 
combined  with  frequent  mental  ex- 
citement, and  a  constitution  of  pe- 
culiar sensibility  is  exposed  to  all  the 
trials  incidental  to  men  of  little  worldly 
wisdom  and  small  possessions ;  where- 
by the  days  of  the  unhappy  victim  be- 
come nretty  equally  divided  between 
mental  brilliancy  and  moody  mad- 
ness. The  life  of  such  persons  is 
little  better  than  a  long  disease. 

And  is  there  then  no  help,  no  re- 
medy, for  such  a  condition?  Surely 
yes.  Early  hours  of  going  to  rest; 
early  rising ;  a  careful  avoidance  of 


great  irregularities  in  living,  whicc 
are,  of  all  things,  most  surely  paid 
for  by  fits  of  despondency  ;  an  agree- 
able  course  of  reading ;  much  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air ;  cbeoiul  so- 
ciety, whenever  society  is  not  mor? 
irksome  than  silence  and  retiremest 
a  moderate  pursuit  of  field  sporu; 
but,  above  all  things,  when  it  is  prac- 
ticable, a  frequent  change  of  re$> 
dence ;  all  these  tilings  may  be  ]ock' 
ed  upon  as  important  parts  of  the 
treatment  of  hypochondriasis.  The 
proper  regulation  of  the  tiiei  is  \&j 
material ;  but  quantity,  rather  that 
quality,  seems  to  demand  the  pa- 
tient's attention.  Lord  Bacon*s  short 
*  Essay  on  the  Regimen  of  Health' 
will  be  found,  beyond  all  other  books. 
the  most  useful  to  the  hypocfaondrtac- 
Of  the  importance  of  a  proper  re- 
gimen of  the  mmd^  too  much  cannot 
be  said.  A  journey,  a  new  study, 
frequent  rides  on  horseback,  or  anv 
thing  which  effects  a  complete  diver- 
sion of  the  thoughts,  is  most  expe^ 
dient ;  and  contrivances,  apparent!} 
slight,  are  frequently  rewarded  with 
ereat  results.  The  patient  lias,  in 
lavourable  cases,  sufficient  power  to 
abstract  his  attention  from  the  state 
of  his  own  healtli,  and  from  medical 
reading,  if  impressed  with  the  danger 
of  pursuing  such  trains  of  thought ; 
and  when  exhorted  to  change  his 
diet,  or  regimen,  to  take  exercise,  or 
make  any  other  effort,  he  may  tnilr 
be  encouraged  with  the  assurance, 
that  if  he  *  throw  but  a  stone,  die 
giant  dies.'  Such  are  some  of  the 
principal  circumstances  worthy  of  ob- 
servation in  hypochondriasis.  The 
chance,  however,  of  freedom  from  aJi 
nervous  complaints,  including  some 
of  the  most  dreadful  mental  visita- 
tions, is  increased  by  every  rational 
means  of  increasing  individual  happi- 
ness, by  that  great  blessing,  a  con- 
tented mind ;  by  a  calm  dependence 
on  a  benevolent  and  all-wise  Creator  ; 
by  a  freedom  from  all  mean  forms  of 
ambition, — as  for  establishment,  equi- 
page, and  restless  gaiety ;  by  a  love 
of  home  duties,  country  scenery,  and 
useful  occupations;  by  a  reasonahle 
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acqtiamtance  with  some  of  the  sci- 
ences ;  hy  a  taste  for  the  arts,  and 
for  the  improving  pleasures  of  ele- 
gant literature,  and  the  society  of 
the  well-informed  and  virtuous.  The 
divine,  the  philosopher,  and  the  phy- 
sician, speak  the  same  language.  The 
dictates  of  reason  and  of  duty  are 
sufficiently  plain,  and  few  are  blind 
to  them :  they  are  the  dictates  of 
health,  bodily  and  mental :  but  so  op- 

Eosed  to  them  are  the  dictates  of 
Lshion,  that  the  greater  number  are 
found  ever 

« To  aee  the  beftt,  and  yet  the  wont 
pimue,' 

In  conclusion,  we  must  say  a  few 
words  regarding  what  that  sine  gud 
non  blessing  of  health  is.     The  first 
condition  of  complete  sanity  of  body 
is,  that  each  organ  perform  its  func- 
tion  unconsciously  and   unheeded : 
let  but  any  viscus  announce  its  sepa- 
rate existence,  were  it  even  boast- 
fully, and  for  pleasure — not  for  pain 
— then  already  has  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate '  false  centres  of  sensibility' 
established  itself — already  has  de- 
rangement begun.     The  perfection 
of  bodily  well-being  is,  that  the  col- 
lective corporal  activifies  seem  one, 
and  be  manifested  moreover,  not  in 
themselves,  but  in  the  action  they 
accomplish.  If  a  Dr.  Kitchener  boast 
that  ^ff  system  is  in  high  order,  die- 
tetic   philosophy  may   indeed    take 
credit;  but  tne  true  peptician  was 
that  honest  countryman,  who  answer- 
ed '  that,  for  his  part,  he  had  no  sys- 
tem.'    In  fact,  unity,  agreement,  is 
always  silent,  or  sofl-voiced ;   it  is 
only  discord  that  loudly  proclaims 
itself.    So  long  as  the  several  ele- 
ments of  life,  all  fitly  adjusted,  can 
pour  forth  their  movement  like  har- 
monious-tuned strings,  it  is  a  melody 
and  unison ;  life,  from  its  mysterious 
fountains,  flows  out  as  in  celestial 
music  and  diapason,  which  also,  like 
that  other  'music  of  the  spheres,' 
even  because    it    is  perennial  and 
complete,  without  interruption,  and 
without  imperfection,  might  be  fkbled 
to  escape  the  ear.     Thus,  too,  in  se- 
veral languages,  is  the  state  of  firm 


health  well  denoted  by  a  term  ex- 
pressing unity ;  and  when  we  feel 
ouselves  as  we  wish  to  be,  we  say 
that  we  are  whole. 

Few  mortals,  however,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  are  permanently  blest  with 
that  felicity  of  having  no  system; 
and  there  is  no  known  community 
of  human  beings  in  any  country  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  first  necessity 
of  existence,  that  of  taking  food  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  body,  is  not 
the  cause  of  disease  and  death  to 
great  numbers,  and  of  uneasiness, 
nay,  sometimes  of  intense  pain,  to 
fiir  greater  numbers.  Why  is  this? 
Whv  is  the  digestive  process  more 
productive  of  suffering,  disease,  and 
death  in  man,  than  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals of  a  similar  structure,  in  which 
the  function,  considered  in  a  phvsio- 
logical  point  of  view,  is  scarcely  at 
all  less  complex  ?  The  correct  answer 
to  this  question  would  include  a  clear 
account  of  the  causes  of  dyspepsia, 
and  would  certainly  suggest  the  ap- 
propriate remedies  for  the  disease, 
nut  though  most  of  us,  arrived  at  a 
certain  age,  are  thus  unable  to  boast 
of  possessing  '  no  system,'  the  majo- 
rity of  us,  looking  back  on  young 
vears,  may  remember  seasons  of  a 
light,  aerial  translucency,  and  elasti- 
city, and  perfect  freedom.  The  body 
had  not  yet  become  the  prison-house 
of  the  soul,  but  was  its  vehicle  and 
implement — like  a  creature  of  the 
thought,  and  altogether  pliant  to  the 
bidding.  We  knew  not  that  we 
had  limbs ;  we  only  lifted,  and  hurled, 
and  leaped.  Through  eye  and  ear,  and 
all  the  avenues  of  sense,  came  clear 
unimpeded  tidings  from  without; 
while  from  within  issued  unfettered 
victorious  force.  We  stood  as  in  the 
centre  of  nature,  giving  and  receiv- 
ing, in  harmony  with  it  all.  In  those 
days,  health  and  sickness  were  foreign 
tnuiitions  that  did  not  concern  us; 
our  whole  being  was  as  yet  one,  the 
whole  man  like  an  incorporated  will. 
Such,  were  rest,  or  ever-successful 
labour  the  human  lot,  might  our  life 
continue  to  be:  a  pure,  perpetual, 
unregarded  music — a  beam  of  perfect 
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white  light,  rendering  all  things  vi- 
sible, but  itself  unseen,  even  because 
it  was  of  that  perfect  whiteness,  and 
no  irregular  obstruction  had  yet 
broken  it  into  colours.  The  begin* 
ning  of  inquiry  is  disease :  all  sci- 
ence, if  we  consider  well,  as  it  must 
have  originated  in  the  feeling  of 
something  being  wrong  or  wanting, 
so  it  is,  and  continues  to  be,  but  divi- 
sion, dismemberment,  and  partial 
healing  of  the  wrong.  Thus,  as  was 
of  old  written,  the  tree  of  knowledge 
springs  from  a  root  of  evil,  and  bears 
fruit  both  good  and  ill ;  and  cer- 
tainly, had  Adam  remained  in  Eden, 
there  had  been  no  anatomy,  and  no 
metaphysics. 

EAaTHQUAKB  IN  THE  WeST  IN- 
DIES.—  A  most  destructive  earth- 
quake visited  the  islands  of  that 
portion  of  the  West  Indies,  called 
the  Caribbee  or  Windward  isles,  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1843;  but  its 
effects  were  most  ruinous  in  Antigua. 
'Melancholy  and  disastrous  (writes 
Mr.  Clark,  the  surgeon  of  the  ship 
Actaon)  as  the  consequences  have 
been  to  the  other  islands,  yet  they 
are  but  as  dust  in  the  balance,  when 
compared  with  the  ravages  it  has  in- 
flicted upon  this.  We  led  Barba- 
does  on  the  31st  of  Januarv  the  ad- 
miral, sir  C.  Adam,  being  there  with 
several  men-of-war  on  his  annual 
tour  of  inspection),  to  proceed  to 
St.  Thomas's  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  in  coals,  provisions,  &c.,  for 
the  voyace  home.  Here  we  arrived 
on  the  Sd  of  February,  and  remained 
till  the  8th,  without  any  thing  having 
transpired  till  that  morning,  about 
half-past  ten  o'clock ;  when  all  of  a 
sudden  the  inhabitants  were  thrown 
Into  a  state  of  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion and  alarm,  by  a  violent  trem- 
bling and  shaking  of  the  earth,  and 
every  thing  upon  it.  I  happened  to 
be  on  shore  at  the  time  ;  and,  seeing 
the  people  suddenly  rush  in  crowds 
from  their  houses  into  the  streets, 
with  terror  and  dismay  pictured  in 
their  countenances,  I  inquired  of  a 
gentleman  what  was  the  matter, 
when  he   replied,  '  Oh  I  sir,  it's  an 


earthquake ;  don't  you  feel  itf  I 
had  indeed  felt  the  ground  tremble 
and  quiver  underneath  me^  but, 
never  liavini;  felt  an  earthquake  be- 
fore, concluded  it  was  produced  by 
some  heavily-laden  waggon  or  other 
passing  through  the  streets  ;  the 
sensation  appearing  to  me  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  I  had  frequently 
experienced  in  London  from  this 
cause.  I  was,  however,  soon  unde- 
ceived, for  the  houses  began  to  shake, 
doors  and  window-shutters  to  swing 
upon  their  hinges,  pots,  pans,  and 
tins  suspended  from  tlie  ceiling  of 
the  shops  and  stores,  to  play  tunes 
upon  each  other,  bottles  to  be  flung 
off  the  shelves,  and  glasses  to  dance 
and  jingle  on  the  sideboards.  All 
this  occurred  in  about  two  minutes, 
and  fortunately  passed  off  in  this 
place  without  doing  much  damage 
to  property.  The  people,  however, 
were  dreadfully  alarmed.  Reports 
having  now  reached  St.  Thomas's, 
which  led  to  the  inference  that  the 
leeward  islands  had  suffered  severely, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  that  We 
should  proceed  thither,  and  convey 
home  intelligence  of  the  event,  in 
order  that  the  people  of  England 
might  be  apprised  of  tlie  correct 
circumstances  of  the  case  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  regular  packet,  the 
Forth,  having  already  sailed  with  the 
mails.  We  accordingly  left  St.  Tho- 
mas's on  Saturday,  the  11th  inst^ 
and  arrived  at  St.  Kitts,  next  day. 
In  passine  the  small  Dutch  islands  of 
Saba  and  St.  Eustatius,  we  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  with  our  tele- 
scopes if  they  had  sustained  much 
damage  ;  we  were,  however,  too  dis- 
tant to  recognise  objects  with  cer- 
tainty ;  but  we  understood  after- 
wards, that  St.  Eustatius  had  suffered 
pretty  severely.  On  landing  at  the 
town  of  Basseterre,  in  St.  Kitts,  we 
found  that  the  earthquake  here  had 
produced  the  most  disastrous  results  ; 
lives  lost,  fallen  houses,  tottering 
walls,  furniture  destroyed,  &c.  There 
was  no  doubt  here  about  the  time  of 
the  8hock*s  occurrence,  as  the  clocks 
all  stopped  at  half-past  ten  o'clock 
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a.in.  The  following  are  the  chief 
casualties,  as  far  as  1  could  learn  at 
the  time : — Three  women  were  wash- 
ing clotlies  in  a  stream,  surrounded  on 
either  side  by  a  high  ridge  of  rocks ; 
the  rocks  were  split  asunder,  and,  tum- 
bling down  upon  them,  crushed  them 
almost  to  pieces.  Two  died  soon  after, 
and  the  third  was  scarcely  expected  to 
survive.  The  walls,  of  the  church 
were  so  cracked,  particularly  in  the 
north  and  south  aisles,  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  approach  them ;  and  some 
of  the  monuments  on  the  walls  are 
broken,  and  the  gaol  so  shattered 
that  the  prisoners  had  to  be  removed. 
The  female  Benevolent  Institution 
much  damaged ;  tlie  gable  of  the 
reading-room  fallen  out,  and  the 
building  otherwise  so  much  injured 
that  it  must  be  rebuilt.  The  stores 
of  Messrs.  Matthews  entirely  de- 
stroyed ;  a  horse  killed  by  the  falling 
in  of  a  large  building ;  bedrooms 
and  furniture  of  the  Misses  Archi- 
bald demolished  by  the  walls  falling 
in.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  stone 
or  brick  building  but  has  sustained 
more  or  less  damage.  The  sugar- 
works  of  Mr.  Peter  M.  Mills  are 
said  to  have  been  totally  demolished, 
those  of  Mr.  Daniel  Matthews  greatly 
damaged.  Tlie  dwelling-house,  boil- 
ing-house, &c.,  of  Bevan  Island  es- 
tate, situate  on  a  cliff  overhanging  a 
ravine,  have  been  fairly  pitched  into 
the  ravine  and  shattered  to  atoms. 
The  barracks  on  Brimstone-hill  had 
also  sustained  a  great  deal  of  in- 
jury, particularly  Fort  George,  which 
it  was  thought  would  have  to  be 
rebuilt ;  and  a  slip  had  taken  place 
from  tlie  top,  which,  rolling  down 
the  side,  had  so  deprived  it  of  ver- 
dure, that  it  looked  to  us  likeabeaten 
road.  At  Sandy-point,  on  an  estate 
called  Little  Sir  Gillis's,  an  orifice 
had  been  opened  in  the  earth,  out  of 
which  sprang  fumes  of  sulphurous 
rapour  for  some  time  after.  From 
St  Kitts  we  proceeded  to  Nevis ;  and 
here  again  a  scene  of  ruin  and  de- 
struction met  our  view.  We  learned 
that  the  shock  had  been  felt  at  the 
same  minute  as  in  St.  Kitts  and  St. 


Thomas's,  and  that  the  clocks  had 
stopped  at  the  same  time.  The 
force  of  the  shock  here  seemed  to 
have  been  expended  in  a  direction 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  destroyed  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  from  40,000/. 
to  ,50,000/.  sterling,  but  fortunately 
no  lives  were  lost.  The  first  part 
which  we  visited  was  the  bath-house 
of  Miss  Huggins.  The  building  it- 
self is  an  immense  pile  of  the 
strongest  description,  erected  upon 
the  face  of  a  rising  ground,  and 
formed  of  walls  above  two  feet  thick, 
built  with  square  blocks  of  cut  stone ; 
yet  such  was  the  tremendous  force  of 
the  disturbing  cause,  that  these  walls, 
especially  in  the  south-west  wing,  are 
split  and  cracked  in  various  places, 
keystones  dropping  from  the  arches, 
and  some  of  the  blocks  of  stone  ac- 
tually riven  in  two.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Court-house  is  a  mass  of 
rubbish,  but  a  small  portion  is  still 
standing.  The  dwelling-house,  mill, 
and  sugar-works  of  the  hon.  Josiah 
W.  Maynard  utterly  destroyed.  The 
sugar-works  of  Mr.  Cottle  very  much 
damaged.  We  now  arrived  at  An- 
tigua^  where,  as  we  said  at  the  outset, 
the  visitation  has  been  felt  to  the 
utmost  extreme.  Antigua,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  have  received  a 
shock  which  will  paralyze  it  for 
years  to  come.  It  was  felt  at  about 
the  same  time  as  in  the  other  islands, 
and  is  reported  to  have  been  of  the 
most  terrific  nature.  The  earth  heav- 
ed and  undulated  like  the  vraves  of 
the  sea ;  rocks  were  riven  in  pieces  j 
the  top  of  Monk's-hill  and  some 
others  came  tumbling  down  their 
sides,  stripping  them  of  their  ver- 
dure, and  leaving  behind  a  track  bar- 
ren as  a  road  ;  houses  and  buildings 
of  every  kind  were  rocked  to  and 
fro  like  cradles ;  and  men  reeled  and 
staggered  in  the  streets  and  fields,  as  if 
intoxicated,  or  standing  upon  the 
deck  of  a  rolling  vessel.  The  scene 
in  the  town  of  St.  John's  baffles  all 
description  :  houses  levelled  with  the 
ground,  clouds  of  dust  ascending  from 
them  and  tliickening  the  atmosphere, 
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the  crash  of  fidling  walls,  the  break- 
ing of  glass  and  crockery,  the  smash- 
ing of  floors  and  furniture  of  all 
kinds*  men,  women,  and  children, 
rushing  from  their  houses  screaming 
and  shrieking,  and  the  groans  of  the 
dying  commiaeled  with  the  low  rum- 
bling noise  of  the  earthquake  itself, 
altogether  presented  a  scene  of  horror 
and  alarm,  which  language  faib  to 
pourtray,  and  the  mind  almost  shud- 
ders to  contemplate.  Five  minutes 
before,  and  the  sun  poured  down  his 
fervid  flood  of  light  on  a  scene  of 
quiet  industry  and  placid  beauty ; 
now  he  shone  on  one  of  wreck  and 
ruin,  devastation  and  death.  No 
wonder  that  people  in  general,  even 
after  all  danger  had  passed  over,  were 
so  bewildered  and  stupified,  that  they 
were  for  a  short  time  almost  bereaved 
of  tl)eir  senses ;  whilst  those  whose 
houses  had  been  destroyed,  and  the 
mangled  bodies  of  whose  friends  lay 
smothered  beneath  them,  though  in- 
ternally thanking  Heaven  for  their 
own  preservation,  yet  wandered  about 
in  an  agonising  and  mournful  state  of 
distraction,  not  knowing  how  to  as- 
suage their  grief,  or  where  to  hide 
their  heads.  It  was  preceded  by  a 
rise  of  the  tide  of  about  four  feet,  and 
lasted  about  two  or  tliree  minutes. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  particularise 
where  every  thing  is  either  injured  or 
destroyed  ;  but  some  may  be  specially 
interested,  and  for  their  beneht  I  will 
state  such  details  as  I  have  been  able 
to  collect.— First,  then,  eight  lives 
have  unfortunately  been  lost,  but 
their  names  I  could  not  ascertain. 
There  is  scarcely  a  mill  left  standing 
in  the  whole  island;  nor  a  set  of 
sugar-works  but  is  either  destroyed 
or  so  damaged  that  they  are  rendered 
useless  for  the  present  Every  church 
and  chapel  either  laid  prostrate  or  so 
damaged  that  it  is  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach or  enter  tliem,  except  the 
Moravian  chapel,  which  veas  a  wooden 
one  ;  and  on  the  Sunday  succeeding, 
the  archdeacon  had  to  perform  Diyine 
Service  in  a  tent  pitched  in  front  of 
Qovemment  House.  The  old  and 
fine  cathedral,  which  had  stood  the 


brunt  of  time  for  150  years,  has  had 
the  roof  so  twisted  upon  the  walls, 
and  is  otherwise  so  injured,  that  it 
threatens  to  falL  The  Methodist 
chapel,  recently  built,  which  cost 
8000/.  sterling,  and  was  adapted  to 
contain  2500  people,  is  rent  in  pieces. 
The  tower,  court-house,  public  ai^ 
senal,  police-office,  lunatic  asylum, 
gaol,  barracks,  custom-house,  and,  in- 
deed, every  public  building  in  the 
island,  except,  I  believe.  Government 
House,  have  sustained  serious  dam- 
age. In  fact,  it  may  be  summed  up 
by  stating,  that  every  house  or  build- 
ing composed  of  mason -work  has 
suffered  more  or  less,  whilst  those  of 
wood  have  received  little  or  do  in- 
jury. The  houses  in  St  John^s  have 
been  so  generally  dilapidated,  that 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  shipping  for  a  tem- 
porary abode.  Several  spirit  mer- 
chants are  said  to  have  lost  property 
to  the  amount  of  9000/.  sterling ;  and 
I  heard  of  a  number  of  individuals 
who  had  lost  large  quantities  of  wine, 
by  the  bottles  being  broken  in  their 
cellars.  Some  cases  are  peculiarly 
distressing.  A  Mr.  Atliill,  whose 
stores,  &c,  had  been  burnt  down  by 
fire  in  1841,  had  employed  an  archi- 
tect from  Scotland,  I  bdieve,  to  re- 
build them  with  great  care,  and  to 
make  them  fire-proof;  and  for  this 
purpose  had  imported  bricks,  iron 
doors,  window-sashes,  &c.,  from  Eng- 
land. They  had  just  been  finish^ 
and  completed;  but  his  care  and 
anxiety,  his  labour  and  expense,  have 
been  employed  in  vain,  for  they  are 
now  levelled  with  the  dust.  At  Eng- 
lish Harbour  the  damage  done  is  im- 
mense. The  ground  on  the  St  He- 
lena side  has  sunk  down  in  sereral 
places  on  a  level  with  the  water,  and 
the  powerful  timber  piles  and  wharf- 
fenders  have  been  burst  out  and 
broken ;  the  gable  of  a  store  on  tliis 
side  has  also  fidlen  down.  In  the 
dock-yard  the  ground  is  rent  and 
fissured  in  various  places,  and  the 
masonwork  with  which  it  was  faced 
and  built  in»  has  fallen  asunder  into 
the  water.     The  officers*   quarters 
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have  been  cracked  in  different  places, 
and  the  large  tank  underneath,  capa- 
ble of  containing  1000  tuns  of  water, 
rent  in  twain,  and  the  water  allowed 
to  escape.  The  copper  and  timber 
stores  are  damaged ;  capstan-house 
ready  to  fall  in  pieces,  the  immense 
stone  pillars  supporting  the  large 
wooden  sail-loft  shivered  in  all  di- 
rections. In  fine,  almost  every  build- 
ing, more  or  less,  damaged.  A  man 
belonging  to  the  dockyard  stated  to 
me,  that  '  no  hammock  could  swine 
more  furiously  than  the  houses  did 
here'  during  the  shock,  and  that  in 
attempting  to  run  out  of  the  dock- 
yard gate  to  where  his  family  was,  he 
was  so  frightened  and  bewildered  by 
the  rolling  %  of  the  precipice  on  one 
side  of  the  road  and  a  line  of  build- 
ing on  the  other,  that  he  had  not 
courage  to  proceed,  but  dropped 
upon  his  knees  on  the  road  to  im- 

glore  the  protection  of  Heaven  upon 
imself  and  his  family.  The  bar- 
racks upon  Shirley  Heights  are  so 
much  injured,  that  the  soldiers  have 
been  obliged  to  evacuate  them  and 
encamp  in  tents  upon  the  hill  side. 
At  Dows-hill  House,  above  English 
Harbour,  where  sir  C.  Fitzroy,  the 
governor,  and  his  family  were  resid- 
ing at  the  time,  the  walls  are  cracked 
and  rent  in  different  parts,  and  im- 
mense stones  came  tumbling  from 
them,  falling  through  the  floors  in- 
side, and  smashing  glass,  china,  and 
furniture  of  all  kinds,  to  the  value  of 
above  1000/.  sterling.  I  am  gratified, 
however,  to  be  able  to  state,  that 
neither  sir  Charles,  lad^  Mary,  nor 
any  of  the  family,  sustamed  any  per- 
sonal injury  ;  and  that  he  is  now  em- 
ployed at  St.  John's  along  with  the 
council,  in  framing  and  devising  such 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
as  time  and  circumstances  will  ad- 
mit of.' 

Not  long  after  this  convulsion  in 
the  West  Indies,  some  symptoms 
were  exhibited  in  our  own  country 
of  minor  subterranean  sliakes.  The 
Isle  of  Man  and  Ireland  were  also 
sensible,  simultaneously  with  parts 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  of  some 
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disturbance,  on  Friday,  March  17th, 
1843  ;  and  as  these  awful  visitations 
are  happily  rare  in  England,  and  pro- 
videntially slight  as  to  their  injurious 
effects,  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we 
give  the  substance  of  the  narrative  of 
the  worthy  head  constable  of  Liver- 
pool, Mr.  Whitty,  of  what  occurred  in 
his  town  on  the  occasion  in  question. 
That  gentleman  was  in  the  parlour  of 
his  house,  taking  coffee,  at  five  minutes 
before  one  o'clock,  when  he  suddenly 
heard  and  felt  a  violent  aeitation  of 
the  whole  house,  and  of  the  floor  in  the 
room  in  which  he  was  sitting.  Being 
accustomed  to  hear  loud  explosions 
from  the  works  in  Albert  dock,  now 
being  excavated,  which  is  at  no  great 
distance,  he  was  not  much  surprised 
at  the  noise ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
observed  to  Mrs.  Whitty  that  he 
thought  the  excavators  had  purposely 
caused  the  explosion  to  take  place 
underneath  his  windows.  In  less 
than  a  minute  afterwards  another 
shock  followed,  more  violent  than 
the  first ;  the  house  shook  from  top 
to  bottom ;  and  a  .violent  rumbling 
noise  was  heard  under  the  house,  just 
as  if  a  dozen  railway  trains  had  been 
running  through  a  tunnel  underneath. 
The  shock  and  the  noise  were  so  loud 
and  so  violent,  as  to  awaken  all  the 
family,  who  had  retired ;  and  as  if  by 
consent,  they  assembled  on  the  stairs 
in  a  state  of  great  alarm.  Having 
Quieted  them,  Mr.  Whitty  went  into 
the  street ;  and  the  policeman  on  duty 
at  George's  Dock-bridge  told  him 
that  he  was  leaning  against  one  of  the 
pillars  tliere,  when  suddenly  he 
thought  he  heard  a  carriage  run  ra- 
pidly across  the  bridge,  and  the 
ground  rumbling  and  shaking  all 
around  him.  This  ofiicer  perceived 
two  shocks.  The  policeman  on  duty 
at  the  north  end  of  Canning-dock  was 
next  questioned  by  Mr.  Whitty ;  and 
he  stated  that  he  first  observed  some 
casks,  which  were  lying  on  the  quay, 
move  as  if  they  were  alive.  Afler 
this,  the  house  was  examined,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  windows  on  the 
second  floor  (French)  had  been  forced 
open  by  the  shock,  and  some  fumi- 
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tare  liad  received  a  trifling  displace- 
ment ;  but  no  damage  was  done,  and 
the  alarm  soon  subsided.  Mr.  Whit> 
ty  added  that  the  shock  appeared  to 
him  to  proceed  from  east  to  west,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  more  distinctly 
perceptible.  The  first  shock  lasted 
from  tliree  to  five  seconds,  and  the 
second  from  seven  to  ten  seconds; 
and  at  first  it  appeared  as  if  the  tower 
of  a  church,  at  some  distance,  had 
fallen  down  at  one  crash.  Not  the 
least  remarkable  circumstance  was 
the  agitation  of  the  horses  in  the  sta- 
bles throughout  the  town,  particu- 
larly in  the  south  division.  The 
shock  extended  to  the  Cheshire  side 
of  the  river  Mersey,  and  was  felt 
more  severely  there  than  in  Liver- 
pool ;  the  inhabitants  of  New  Brigh- 
ton, Egremont,  Leacombe,  Wood- 
side,  and  Birkenhead,  were  much 
alarmed  by  it;  and  its  effects  were 
strongly  felt  in  Manchester,  Wigan, 
Preston,  and  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhoods. 

Corruption  of  English  Literary 
Taste. — Pierce  Egan,  by  his  *  Life 
in  London,'  may  be  considered  the 
founder  of  slang  writings  some  twenty 
years  ago ;  and  to  the  police-reports 
of  newspapers  the  public  is  indebted 
for  the  rapid  spread  of  a  taste  for 
such  a  degradation  of  the  vernacular 
tongue.  Notwithstanding  the  ac- 
knowledged talents  of  the  author  of 
*  Nickleby,'  &c.,  we  cannot  thank 
them  for  their  attempt  to  implant 
the  art  in  question  among  the  polite 
world.  Neither  could  anv  person  of 
common  sense  applaud  the  practice 
which  obtains  with  another  class  of 
authors,  of  throwing  a  lustre  upon 
characters  only  remarkable  in  their 
time  for  the  mischief  they  occasioned, 
and  to  whom  they  have  been  anxious 
to  give  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
heroes.  It  is  a  highly  mischievous 
use  of  ability  to  throw  a  specious 
colouring  around  the  lives  and  ac- 
tions of  great  scoundrels.  There  is 
a  wide  difference  between,  on  the 
one  hand,  setting  the  world  right  re- 
garding people  whose  fame  has  been 
all  along  blackened  through  the  party- 


spirit  of  our  own  or  a  former  age, 
and,  on  the  other,  omitting  mention 
of  the  crimes  of  acknowledged  vil- 
lains, for  the  sake  of  lauding  some 
virtues  which  they  might  have  pos- 
sessed in  common  with  their  species. 
No  one,  be  he  ever  so  wicked,  is  all 
vice.     It  is  the  historian's   duty  to 
scrape  away  the  corrosion  which  such 
party-spirit  has  unjustly  caused   to 
accumulate  about  a  Nero,  an  Alex- 
ander, and  perhaps  our  own   John 
and  Richard  III.;  but  all  must  be 
ready  to  admit  that  Rienzi,  Eugene 
Aram,  Jack  Sheppard,  and  isiud genus 
omne,  richly  deserved  the  fate  which 
they  found.     We  have  had  enough 
both  of  slang,  and  of  attempts  to 
wash  the  blackamoor  white,  to  the 
infection  of  the  taste  of  the  public,  as 
much  as  of  the  morals  of  youth  ;  and 
we  desire  once  more  to  have  noble 
characters  alone  as  models   for  our 
contemplation    and    our    imitation. 
Let  us  have  done  with  those  '  youths 
in  a  cart  with  the  air  of  a  lord;' 
whose    spirited  conduct    in   a    bad 
cause  will  excite  the  en\7  of  many  a 
bumpkin  in  the  crowd,  and  lead  him 
to  indulge  the  hope  of  emulating  his 
actions,  while  he  avoids  his  fate.    Let 
us  have  merriment,  ay  and  fun,  to 
blunt  the  thorns  of  the  path  we  have 
all  to  tread ;  but  let  us  discard  the 
execrable  low  wit  of  the  coach-box, 
the  stable,  and  the  pot-house,  tliat, 
through  the  medium  of  recent  books, 
has  obtruded  itself  even    into  our 
drawing-rooms,  to  the   pollution  of 
purity  and  innocence.    *  Tell  it  right 
and  left,'  was  even  the  recent  written 
language  of  a  female  about  the  court ; 
and  that  when  she  was  wounded  by 
the  shaft  of  calumny,  and  expressing 
her  anguish  in  all  the  bitterness  of 
undeserved    woe  —  an   occasion    on 
which  the  heart  speaks  according  to 
its  wont,  in  its  most  natural  and  ac- 
customed manner  ;  so  completely  has 
the  educated  portion  of  the  nation 
been  inoculated  by  ^the  virus.     The 
fine  arts,  too,  have  pandered  to  the 
same  vulgar  taste ;  and  we  do  not 
envy  those  who  can  derive  pleasure 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  human 
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face,  distorted  by  the  most^unnatural 
grimace  out  of  all  that  is  '  divine/  as 
represented  in  the  miscalled  '  embel- 
lishments* of  the  works  in  question. 

A  minor,  but  a  growing  evil  in 
literature,  has  been  the  tendency  to 
publish  all  the  productions,  good  and 
bad,  whether  intended  for  the  press 
or  not,  of  any  favourite  author. 
Thus,  in  new  editions  of  Scott's  or 
Cowper's  works,  we  have  the  ttoeep- 
inns  of  those  writers*  studies  pub- 
lished as  costly  addenda  to  their 
approved  pieces ;  merely  to  make 
another  volume,  and  wholly  forgetful 
of  the  adage,  '  Aliquando  dormitat 
Homerus.'  And  lastly,  the  descant- 
ing on  unimportant  literary  points  is 
being  revived ;  as  if  books  were  as 
scarce,  and  readers  as  few,  as  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Take  for  in- 
stance Mr.  Collier's  speculations  con- 
cerning the  chronology  of  Shak- 
speare*s  plays  :  —  *  Twelfth  Night.' 
Tyrwhitt  was  of  opinion  that  this 
comedy  was  not  written  until  1614, 
and  Malone  for  some  years  thought 
so  too;  but  he  afterwards  entirely 
altered  his  mind,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion,  for  various  reasons  which 
he  assigns  at  large,  that  '  Twelfth 
Nieht'  was  written  in  1607.  What 
is  the  fact  ?  That  at  whatever  period 
it  came  from  the  pen  of  Shakspeare, 
it  was  certainly  acted  at  the  Middle 
Temple  Feast  on  the  2d  of  February, 
1602.  I'his  is  indisputable.*  Verily, 
this  is  like  the  naturalist  counting 
the  caterpillars  on  a  cabbage-stalk,  to 
record  tne  unimportant  amount  in 
his  diary !  It  is  also  a  sheer  waste 
of  precious  time,  which  is  given  us 
for  for  higher  purposes  tlum  such 
silly  inauiries ;  a  waste  which  the 
immortal  bard  of  Avon  would  have 
been  the  first  to  satirize  and  con- 
demn. 

The  Q(7eek*8  Land  Forces  con- 
sist of  27  regiments  of  cavalry,  102 
regiments  of  foot,  and  a  rifle  brigade : 
total  ISO  regiments,  horse  and  foot 
Cayalrt.  Life-guards,  2;  Horse- 
guards,  i ;  Dragoon-ffuards,  7 ;  Dra^ 
goons,  17:  total  27.  Foot.  Guards, 
3',    Infantry,  99;    Rifle^brigade,  1 : 


total  103.  The  distinctive  titles  and 
places  of  service  of  the  respective  re- 
giments are  as  follows : 

Cavalry.  Life-guards,  1st,  and 
2nd,  Peninsular  war.  and  Waterloo. 
Horse-guardSf  *  Royal,*  Peninsula  and 
Waterloo.        DragooU'guardSf     Ist, 

*  King's,'  Waterloo  ;  2nd,  *  Queen's  ;* 
3rd,  *  Prince  of  Wales's,*  Peninsula  ; 
4th,  *  Royal  Irish,'  Peninsula ;   5tb, 

*  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales's,'  Pe- 
ninsuhi ;  6th,  Carabineers ;  7th, '  Prin- 
cess Royal*s.'  Dragoons,  1st, '  Royal/ 
Peninsula,  Watenoo  ;  2nd,  '  Roval 
North  Britons,  or  Scots  Greys,'  Wa- 
terloo ;  drd,  '  King's  Own  light  dra- 
goons,' Peninsula ;  4th,  '  Queen's 
Own  light  dragoons,'  Peninsula,  Ghuz- 
ni ;  Gth,  *  Knniskilling,'  Waterloo  ; 
7th,  *  Queen's  Own  Hussars,'  Penin- 
sula, Waterloo ;  8th,  '  King's  Royal 
Irish,'  hussars,  Hindustan ;  9th, 
'  Queen's  Regiment,'  lancers.  Penin- 
sula ;  10th,  *  Prince  of  Wales's  Own,' 
hussars.  Peninsula,  Waterloo;  11th, 

*  Prince  Albert's  Own,'  hussars,  Egypt, 
Salamanca,  Waterloo,  Bhurtpore ; 
12th,  <  Prince  of  Wales's  Royal,'  lan- 
cers, Egypt,  Peninsula,  Waterloo ; 
13th,  light  dragoons.  Peninsula,  Wa- 
terloo ;  1 4th,  *  King  V  light  dragoons. 
Peninsula  ;  15th,  '  King's,'  hussars, 
Emsdorf,  Sahagun,  Vittoria,  Water- 
loo ;  16th,  •  Queen's,'  lancers,  Penin-  • 
sula,  Waterloo,  Bhurtpore,  Ghuzni ; 
i7th,  light  dragoons,  lancers. 

Foot.  Guards.  1st,  *  Grenadiers,' 
(duke  of  Wellington,  colonel),  Co- 
runna.   Peninsula,    Waterloo;    2nd, 

*  Coldstream,'  Egypt,  Peninsula,  Wa- 
terloo ;  3rd,  *  Scots  Fusileers,*  Egypt, 
Peninsula,  Waterloo.  Infontry.  1st, 
'  Royal  Scots/  Egypt,  Corunna,  Pe- 
ninsula, Niagara,  vv  aterloo.  Nagpore, 
Ava ;  2d,  '  Queen's  Royal,'  Vimiera, 
Corunna,  Peninsula,  Ghuzni,  Khelat ; 
dd,  <  East  Kent,  or  the  Buffs,'  Penin- 
sula ;  4th,  '  King's  Own,*  Corunna, 
Peninsula,  Waterloo  ;  5th,  '  North- 
umberland Fusileers,*  Peninsula ;  6th, 
'  Royal  1st  Warwickshire,'  Peninsula, 
Niagara ;  7th,  *  Royal  Fusileers,*  Pe- 
ninsula ;  8th,  •  The  King's,'  Egypt, 
Martinique,  Niagara ;  9th,  '  East 
Norfolk,^  Peninsula;    10th,'  North 
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Lincoln/  Egypt,  Peninsula ;  1 1th, 
<  NortJ!!  Devon,'  Peninsula;  12th, 
<£ast  Suffolk,'  Minden,  Gibraltar, 
Seringapatam  ;  ISth,  '  1st  Somerset,' 
light  infantij,  Egypt*  Martinique, 
Ava,  Ghuzni :  14th,  '  Buckingham- 
shire,' Tournay,  Corunna,  Java,  War 
terloo,  Bhurtpore ;  15th,  *  York,  East 
Riding,*  Martinique,  Guadaloupe ; 
16th,  '  Bedfordshire,'  Blenheim,  Ou- 
denarde,  Malplaquet,  Dettingen ; 
17th,  '  Leicestershire,'  Hindustan, 
Ghuzni,  Khelat ;  18th,  *  Royal  Irish,' 
Egypt,  China;  19th,  *  1st  York, 
North  Riding;'  20th,  'East  De- 
vonshire,' Minden,  Eg3rpt,  Maida, 
Corunna,  Peninsula ;  21st,  '  Roy- 
al North  British  Fusileers  ;'  22d, 
*  Cheshire ;'  23d,  *  Royal  Welsh 
Fusileers,'  Egypt,  Corunna,  Penin- 
sula, Waterloo  ;  24th, « 2d  Warwick- 
shire,' Egypt,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Peninsula  j  25th,  •  The  King's  Own, 
Borderers,'  Minden,  Egypt,  Marti- 
nique; 26th,  '  Cameronian,'  E^pt, 
Corunna,  China:  27th,  * InniskilTing,' 
Su  Lucia,  Egypt,  Maida,  Peninsula, 
Waterloo  ;  28th,  *  North  Gloucester- 
shire,' Egypt,  Peninsula,  Waterloo; 
29th,  *  Worcestershire,'  Peninsula  ; 
SOth,  'Cambridgeshire,*  Egypt,  Pe- 
ninsula, Waterloo;  31st,  'Hunting- 
donshire,' Peninsula  ;  8?d,  '  Com- 
wall,'  Peninsula,  Waterloo;  ddd,  '1st 
York,  West  Riding,'  Seringapatam, 
Waterloo ;  84th,  *  Cumberland,'  Pe- 
ninsula ;  35th, '  Ro^al  Sussex,'  Maida ; 
d6th, '  Herefordshire,'  Hindustan,  Pe- 
ninsula ;  d7th,  '  Northamptonshire,' 
Minden,  Tournay,  Peninsula ;  dSth, 
'  Ist  Staffordshire,'  Peninsula,  Ava ; 
d9th, '  Dorsetshire,'  Plassey,  Gibral- 
tar, Peninsula ;  40th,  '  2d  Somerset- 
shire,' Egypt,  Monte  Video,  Peninsu- 
la, Waterloo  ;  4l8t, '  Welsh,'  Detroit, 
Queenstown,  Miami,  Niagara,  Ava; 
42d,  *  Royal  Highland,'  Egypt,  Co- 
runna, Peninsula,  Waterloo ;  4dd, 
'  Monmouthshire  Light  Infantry.'  Pe- 
ninsula ;  44th,  '  East  Essex,'  Egypt, 
Peninsula,  Waterloo,  Ava ;  45th, 
'  Nottingliam,'  Peninsula,  Ava ;  46th, 
'  South  Devon,'  Dominica ;  47th, 
Lancashire,'  Peninsula,  Ava ;  48th, 
'  Northampton/    Peninsula ;     49th, 


'Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales's^  or 
Hertfordshire,'  Copenhagen,  Queens- 
town,  China;  50th,  'The  Queen's 
Own,'  Egypt,  Peninsula;  51st,* 2d 
York,  W^t  Riding,  or  King's  Own 
Light  In&ntry,'  Minden,  Corunna, 
Peninsula,  Waterloo ;  52d, '  Oxford- 
shire Light  In&ntry,'  Hindustan,  Co- 
runna,   Peninsula,   Waterloo ;   63d, 

*  Shropshire,'  Tourna},  St.  Lucia,  Pe- 
ninsula; 54th, '  West  Norfolk,'  Egypt, 
Ava;  55th,  'Westmoreland;'  56th, 
'  West  Essex,'  Moro,  Gibraltar ;  57th, 
<  West  Middlesex,'  Peninsula ;  58th, 
'  Rutlandshire,'  Gibraltar,  Egypt, 
Maida,  Peninsula;  59tb,  <2d  Not- 
tingham,' Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Co- 
runna, Java,  Peninsula,  Bhurtpore ; 
60th, '  The  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps,' 
Peninsula  ;  61st, '  South  Gloucester- 
shire,* Egypt,  Maida,  Peninsula ;  62d, 

•  Wiltshire,'  Peninsula;  63d,  *  West 
Suffolk/ Egmont-op-Zee,  Martinique, 
Guadaloupe;  64th,  '2d  Stafford- 
shire,' St. Lucia,  Surinam  ;  65th,  '2d 
North  Riding,'  India,  Arabia ;  66th, 
'  Berkshire,'  Peninsula ;  67th, '  South 
Hants,'  Peninsula,  India ;  68th, ' Dur- 
liam  Light  Infantry,'  Peninsula,  69th, 
'  South  Lincolnshire,'  Java,  Bourbon, 
Waterloo,  India  ;  70tb,  •  Surrey ;' 
71st, '  Highland  Light  Infantry,'  Hin- 
dustan, Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Corun- 
na, Peninsula,  Waterloo ;  72d, '  Duke 
of  Albany's  Own  Highlanders,'  Hin- 
dustan, Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  73d, 
(not  named),  Seringapatam,  Water- 
loo ;  74th,  (not  named)  Seringa- 
patam, Assay e.  Peninsula  ;  75th, 
(not  named)  Seringapatam ;  76th, 
(not  named),  Hindustan,  Penin- 
sula; 77th,  'East  Middlesex,'  Se- 
ringapatam, Peninsula;  78tb,  'High- 
land Ross-shire  Buffos',  Assaye,  Maida, 
Java ;  79th, '  Cameron  Highlanders,' 
Egypt,  Peninsula,  Waterloo ;  80tb, 
•Stafford  Volunteers,'  Egypt;  81st, 
'  Royal  Leicestershire  Volunteers,' 
Maida,  Corunna,  Peninsula ;  82d, 
'  Prince  of  Wales's  Volunteers,'  Pe- 
ninsula, Niagara ;  88d,  (not  named) 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Peninsula; 
84th,  •  York  and  Lancaster,'  Penin- 
sula, India ;  85th,  '  Buck's  Volun- 
teers, or  The  Kin^s  Light  loftntry,' 
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Peninsula,  Bladensbiirg ;  86tb,  'Royal 
County  Down/  Egypt,  Bourbon,  In- 
dia ;  87th,  *  Royal  Irish  Fusileera,' 
JMonte  Video,  Peninsula,  Ava ;  88th, 

*  Connaught  Rangers,'  Egypt,  Penin- 
sula, Malta;  89th,  (not  named) 
£^pt,  Java,  Niagara,  Ava;  90th, 
'  Perthshire  Volunteers',  (light  in- 
fantry) Egypt,  Martinique,  Guada- 
loupe ;  91  St, '  Argylshire,  Peninsula; 
92c],  '  Highlano/  Egmontpop-Zee, 
£^pt,   Peninsula,  Waterloo;     9dd, 

*  Highland,'  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
94th,  (not  named);  95th,  'Derby- 
shire;'   96th,    (not   named);    97tn, 

*  Earl  of  Ulster's ;'  98th,  (not  named); 
99th,  *  Lanarkshire.'  Rifle  Brigade, 
Copenhagen,  Monte  Video,  Penin- 
sula, Waterloo.  The  queen  has  in 
the  West  Indies  three  regiments  of 
foot,  raised  and  entirely  serving 
therein  ;  at  Ceylon  there  is,  in  like 
manner,  a  Rine  Regiment;  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  regiment  of 
Mounted  Riflemen ;  at  Malta,  a  Fen- 
cible  Regiment ;  and  in  Newfound- 
land, a  Veteran  Company.  The  East 
India  army  is  wholly  in  the  pay  and 
under  the  management  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

Numbering  the  divisions  is  an  ex- 
cellent key  to  the  services  of  each ; 
and  thus  a  regiment  never  dies.  Its 
ranks  may  be  thinned  in  action,  its 
strength  may  be  reduced  by  climate ; 
but  its  services  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered with  its  number.  How  pleas- 
ing is  it  for  instance  to  reflect  on  the 
hosts  that  went  through  the  splendid 
Peninsular  war,  and  aided  in  the 
fflorious  struggle  at  Waterloo  ;  to  see 
how  these  have  served  their  country 
in  the  East,  and  those  in  the  far 
West,— -one  regiment,  the  16th,  hav- 
ing distinguished  itself  even  under 
Marlborough  at  Blenheim  and  Ou- 
denarde,andat  Dettingen  under  their 
king  himself. 

Pbonunciation  of  Oriental 
Names. — The  vowels  alone  need  be 
attended  to,  and  they  are  pronounced 
as  those  of  the  Italian  language. 
Thus  the  English  vowels  take  for 
their  corresponding  Eastern  sounds, 
a,  as  a  in  the  Engluh  word  &r ;  e,  as 


e  in  set ;  t,  as  i  in  pft ;  j,  (for  j  is  a 
vowel  in  Italian  and  in  all  Oriental 
tongues),  as  double  e  in  fee ;  o,  as  o 
in  robe ;  «,  as  double  o  in  poor. 
Thus  Kaubul  is  properly  sounded 
Kobools  Shujah  as  Shoovah,  the  dou- 
ble e  of  the  j  having  the  sound  of  y 
when  preceding  a  vowel ;  the  Pun- 
jaub  as  Poonvob ;  Hindustan  as  Hin- 
dooitan  s  Maharajah  as  Marhar- 
rAhyah,  and  so  on. 

British  Memoranda.— Ti^^  Bri- 
tish Population,  by  the  census  of  1841, 
amounted  to  27,000,000,  being  an  in- 
crease of  3,000,000  since  that  of 
1831.  England,  15,500,000;  Scot- 
land, 2,500,000  ;  Wales,  1 ,000,000  ; 
Ireland,  8,000,000— total,  27.000.000. 
The  population  of  the  various  British 
colonies  is  no  less  than  101,000,000  ; 
making  a  total  of  128,000,000  under 
the  sway  of  queen  Victoria,  out  of  the 
1050,000,000  of  human  beings  on 
the  whole  earth .  The  Cultivated  Land 
of  England  is  26,000,000  acres  ;  Scot- 
land, 6,000,000;  Wales,  8,000,000; 
Ireland,  1 8,000,000— total,48,000,000 
acres.  The  Annual  Torres  are  raised, 
in  England  and  Wales,  42,000,000A  ; 
in  Scotland,  5,000,000/. ;  in  Ireland, 
5,000,000/.— total,  52,000,000/.  ster- 
ling, or  1,000,000/.  per  week.  7%e 
Standing  Army  of  the  united  kingdom 
is  85,000  men.  The  Navy  of  the  uni- 
ted kingdom,  in  time  of  peace,  is  only 
twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and  twenty- 
four  of  all  sizes  (frigates,  sloops,  &c.) ; 
but  in  time  of  war,  there  are  150  of 
the  line,  and  1000  of  all  sizes.  The 
Merchant  Ships  of  the  united  king- 
dom amount  to  25,000,  of  3,000.000 
tons*  burthen,  and  they  are  navigated 
by  170,000  men  and  boys.  The  Na- 
tional Debt  (the  ereat  cause  of  the 
height  of  taxation)  is  780,000,000/. ; 
so  that  28,500,000/.  go  annually  from 
the  taxes,  to  defray  its  interest,  and 
other  charges.  The  National  Commerce 
is.  Exports,  valued  at  40,000,000/. 
sterling;  Re-exports,  10,000,000/^; 
Imports,  48,000,000/L  sterling.  The 
National  Currency  is  30,000,000/.  in 
gold  and  silver  com  ;  and  35,000,000/. 
in  bank  and  bankers*  notes.  Relieved 
Poor,  in  England  and  Wales,  as  stated 
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by  sir  James  Graham  in  the  house  of 
commons,  1,872,000  persons,  exclu- 
sive of  those  who  receive  relief  under 
local  acts.  The  National  Wealth  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  3000,000,000/.; 
taking  that  sum  as  the  existing  pro- 
perty accumulated  by  the  labours  of 
the  population  of  the  British  empire. 
The  annual  income  of  the  country  is 
in  the  same  manner  fairly  estimated 
at  500,000,000/.  'The  Coal  Trade  of 
Newcastle  employs  1327  vessels,  and 
13,548  seamen  ;  forming  thus  a  com- 
plete nursery  for  the  navy.  Extent  of 
the  British  Dominions,  In  honour  of 
the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  1841, 
salutes  were  tired  along  the  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  along  the  line  of  the 
Canadian  lakes,  in  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  at  Cape 
Breton,  and  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland  ;  in  the  distant 
Falkland  Islands,  in  tlie  forests 
of  Guiana,  of  Demerara,  Essequi- 
bo,  and  Berbice ;  in  Jamaica,  Tri- 
nidad, Tobago,  Grenada,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Barbados,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica, 
St.  Kitt's,  Montserrat,  Antigua,  Bar- 
buda, Nevis,  Anguilla,  Tortola,  New 
Providence,  the  Bahamas,  and  the 
Bermudas  ;  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Mauritius,  St.  Helena, 
Ascension,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia, 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  Accra,  Dix  Cove, 
Annamaboe,  Fernando  Po,  and  Aden; 
in  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  Swan  River,  South  Australia, 
Norfolk  Island,  New  Zealand ; 
throughout  the  presidencies  of  Ben- 
gal, Madras,  and  Bombav,  at  Agra, 
in  Ceyten,  Penang,  Wellesley  Pro- 
vince, Malacca,  Singapore,  Assam, 
Arracan,  Mergui,  and  Tenasserim  ; 
at  Gibraltar,  Malta.  Corfu,  Cefalonia, 
Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cerigo, 
Paxo,  and  Heligoland  :— all  British 
possessions,  and  containing  a  total  of 
101,000,000  of  inhabitants— subjects 
of  queen  Victoria.  At  Hong-Kong, 
Tchusan,  and  other  conquered  states 
in  China— nay,  even  in  the  then  be- 
leaguered fortresses  of  the  British  in 
Kaubul — Ghuzni.  Kandaliar,  Khelat- 
i-Ghilzi,  and  Jellalabad,  guns  were 
fired  to  celebrate  the  same  auspicious 


event.  EngUsh  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture. The  high  character  of  cattle 
and  sheep  and  swine  breeding  in 
England,  has  been  evinced  by  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  meat,  without 
any  especial  advance  of  price,  gene- 
rally high  as  the  prices  have  for  years 
been.  The  effects  of  a  careful  growth 
of  vegetables  are  truly  surprising. 
Turnips  of  a  size  equal  to  that  of 
the  largest  white  cabbage ;  carrots, 
red,  yellow,  white,  as  thicK  as  a  man's 
leg;  brocoli,  iiaviug  the  appearance 
of  a  full-grown  cauliflower  ;  tlie  cos- 
lettuce,  far  surpassing  in  size,  beauty, 
and  nutriment,  that  of  the  place 
whence  it  came,  the  isle  of  Cos  in 
the  Archipelago ;  and  all  of  the  most 
excellent  quality.  Horticulture  every 
year  presents  a  rapid  and  most  in- 
terestmg  advancement ;  while  the 
stock-fruits  of  the  kingdom,  the 
apples,  pears,  &c.,  are  improvements 
upon  those  durable  and  useful  sorts, 
which  were  alone  cultivated  by 
our  wise  forefathers,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  watery  transatlantic 
specimens.  The  EngSih  NobiGfyand 
Gentry,  Throughout  Europe,  no- 
thing can  compete,  in  splendour,  or 
elegance,  witn  the  details  of  such 
English  mansions  as  Rurghley,  Bcl- 
voir,  Chatsworth,  Cottesmore,  Raby 
Castle,  Alnwick,  Grunsthorpe,  Ea- 
ton, Wentworth,  Beaudesert,  Gor- 
hambury,  Pansbanger,  Knowsley, 
Welbeck,  Strathfieldsaye,  Warwick 
Castle.  A  foreigner,  on  arriving 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  at 
Hatfield,  or  the  Deepdene,  Belvoir, 
or  Burghley,  finds  himself  at  once 
surrounded  by  all  the  comfort  and 
refinement  of  the  metropolis,  united 
with  the  frank  and  cordial  hospitality 
of  the  country.  The  mansion  itseff 
is  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  circle 
of  well-assorted  guests ;  and  the 
union  of  these  suffices  to  form  an 
audience  for  the  private  theatre,  or 
the  concert.  Music  is  there  heard 
in  perfection  ;  character  and  tableaux 
are  enacted  with  a  degree  of  finesse, 
scarcely  to  be  expected  out  of  France, 
and  tliat  with  a  great  deal  more  of 
simple  elegance,  among  the  younger 
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branches  of  the  assembled 
wiiile  an  occasional '  set  balP  niingles 
the  belles  of  the  town  with  the  un- 
sunned beauties  of  the  country,  to 
their  mutual  advantage.  The  Eng^ 
lUk  and  Irish  Sees.  Translation,  or 
the  removal  of  a  bishop  from  one  see 
to  another,  has  been  (save  in  cases  of 
particular  necessity)  abolished  by  a 
recent  enactment;  and  the  annual 
income  of  the  respective  sees  is  as 
follows.  England  and  Wales  united, 
has  two  archbishoprics,  and  twenty- 
four  bishoprics;  Ireland  has  two 
archbishoprics,  and  twelve  bishop- 
rics ;  but  we  cannot  here  also  register, 
as  respectable  in  amount  of  in- 
come, the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scot- 
land, whose  two  anci  ent  archbishoprics 
of  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrew's,  and 
twelve  bishoprics,  are  now  repre- 
sented by  an  ill-requited  primacy  of 
Aberdeen,  and  six  equally  ill-sup- 
ported subordinate  prelacies.  The 
two  archiepiscopal  sees  of  England 
are,  Canterbury,  including  twenty  of 
the  twenty-four  English  sees,  and 
having  in  its  patronage  149  church- 
livings,  with  an  annual  income  to 
the  archbishop  of  17,000^  ;  and  York, 
including  the  four  other  sees,  and 
that  of  Man,  having  in  its  gift  sixty- 
two  livings,  with  an  annual  income 
of  10,000/.  The  twenty-four  Eng- 
lish bishoprics  are,  1.  London,  ninety 
livings,  annual  income  of  the  bishop, 
1 1,700/. ;  2.  Durham,  forty-seven  liv- 
ings, 8000/L ;  3.  Winchester,  sixty- 
three  livings,  10,500/. ;  4.  Salisbury, 
thirty-six  livings,  5000/. ;  5.  Nor- 
wich, forty-seven  livings,  4465/. ;  6. 
Ely,  seventy-six  livings,  5500/L ;  7. 
Bath  and  Wells,  eighty  livings, 5000/.; 
8.  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  twenty- 
two  livings,  4500/. ;  9.  Peterborough, 
seven  livings,  4500/.;  10.  Lincoln, 
fifty-nine  livings,  4000/.;  U.  St. 
Asaph,  113  livings,  5300/.  ;  12.  Ban- 
gor, ninety-four  livings,  4000/. ;  Id. 
Worcester,  seventy  livings,  6500/. ; 
14.  St.  David's,  ninety-nine  livings, 
2500/.;  15.  Carlisle,  forty-five  liv- 
ings, 3000/. ;  16.  Rochester,  twenty- 
two  livings,  1459/. ;  17.  Llandaff,  six 
livings,   1000/.;   18.   Chester,  forty- 
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seven  livings,  3250/.;  19.  Oxford, 
eleven  livings,  2400/. ;  20.  Glouces- 
ter and  Bristol  (the  two  sees  being 
united,  1836),  thirty-two  livings, 
3700/.;  21.  Exeter,  forty-two  livings, 
2700/. ;  22.  Chichester,  seventy  liv- 
ings, 4200/. ;  23.  Hereford,  twenty- 
five  livings,  4200/. ;  24.  Ripon  (erect- 
ed 1836,  on  the  junction  of  Bristol 
and  Gloucester),  annual  income, 
4500/.  Added  to  these,  and  making 
a  twenty-fifth  see,  is  Sodor  and  Man 
consisting  of  the  isle  of  Man,  the 
annual  return  to  the  bishop  being 
2000/.  That  prelate  has  a  seat  in 
the  house  of  lords,  but  not  being 
acknowledged  a  lord  of  parliament, 
he  has  no  vote.  The  sees  of  Asaph 
and  St.  Bangor  are  to  be  united  on 
the  next  vacancy  in  either ;  and  this 
fresh  abstraction  of  one  see  from  the 
twenty-four  is  to  be  supplied  by  the 
formation  of  a  new  bishopric,  under 
the  name  of  'Manchester,'  the  said 
new  diocese  to  be  within  the  archie- 
piscopal see  of  York,  and  the  county 
of  Lancaster  (which  is  to  be  de- 
tached for  that  purpose  from  the  dio- 
cese of  Chester,)  to  form  the  said 
new  see.  The  Irish  Sees  are  two 
archbishoprics,  and  twelve  bishoprics. 
The  former  are  Armagh,  with  Dro- 
more,  the  annual  value  to  the  arch- 
bishop being  14,494/.;  and  Dublin, 
annual  income  7786/.  The  twelve 
bishoprics  are,  I.  Meath,  4068/.;  2. 
Kildare,  6000/. ;  3.  Clogher,  8668/.  ; 
4.  Killaloe  (pronounced  Killaloo), 
with  Kilfenora,  Clonfert,  and  Kil- 
macduagh  united,  4041/. ;  5.  Kil- 
more,  with  Elphin,  6253/. ;  6.  Ossory, 
with  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  4902/. ;  7. 
Down,  with  Connor  and  Dromore, 
5000/. ;  8.  Cashel,  with  Emly,  Wa- 
terford,and  Lismore,  5000/. ;  9.  Tuam, 
with  Ardagh,  KillaJa,  and  Achonry, 
6996/.;  10.  Derry  and  Raphoe, 
80001, ;  11.  Cork,  with  Cloyne  and 
Ross,  4090/.;  12.  Limerick,  4973/. 
The  Coionial  Sees  are  at  present  four- 
teen :  1.  Jamaica,  whose  diocese  in- 
cludes the  island  of  Jamaica,  the  Ba- 
hama isles,  and  Honduras,  and  whose 
annual  allowance  from  England, 
(raised  partly  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
2o 
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xnoting  Christian  Knowledge,  partly 
by  the  crown!  is  4000/.;  2.  Bar- 
bados, whose  aiocese  is  divided  into 
the  two  archdeaconries  of  Barbados 
and  British  Guiana.  The  first  in- 
cludes Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  the 
Grenadines,  Grenada,  Cariacou,  Tri- 
nidad, Tobago,  and  St.  Lucia ;  and 
the  second,  the  districts  of  Deme- 
rara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice*  (Bri- 
tish Guiana  has,  however,  recently, 
without  pay  from  tlie  government, 
erected  itself  into  a  separate  diocese.) 
Annua]  allowance,  dOOO/.;  8.  Nova 
Scotia  (the  first  colonial  see  found- 
ed by  Great  Britain,)  includes  the 
archdeaconries  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  Annual  allowance, 
2400/. ;  4.  Calcutta,  whose  diocese 
extends  over  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  annual  allowance,  5000/.; 
5.  Madras  and  Ceylon,  including  the 
presidency  and  the  island,  2500/. ;  6. 
Bombay,  2500/. ;  7.  Australia,  whose 
diocese  includes  all  New  South 
Wales,  2000/.;  B.  Montreal,  for 
Lower  Canada,  allowance  1000/.  as 
bishop,  and  900/.  as  archdeacon  of 
Quebec ;  9.  Toronto,  for  Upper  Ca- 
nada, 1000/.;  10.  Newfoundland, 
comprising  that  isle  and  Bermuda, 
1200/L;  11.  New  Zealand,  including 
those  islands,  1000/.;  12.  Malta  and 
Gibraltar,  1000/. ;  18.  Van  Diemen*s 
land  1000/. ;  14.  Antigua,  including 
Montserrat,  Barbuda,  SuKitts,  Nevis, 
Anguilla,Tortola,  and  the  Virgin  Isles, 
allowance  about  1200/,  The  Pipe 
Office,  an  English  law  office,  is  one 
wherein  a  person,  called  'clerk  of 
the  pipe,'  makes  out  leases  of  crown- 
lands,  and  enters  in  the  great  roll  of 
parchment  kept  in  the  exchequer, 
a  list  of  all  debts  to  the  crown. 
From  the  rolls,  when  rolled  up,  look- 
ing like  pipes,  the  name  of  the  office 
is  derived.  So  does  the '  master  of  the 
rolls,'  or  keeper  of  the  records  of  the 
court  of  Chancery,  derive  his  appella- 
tion. The  Board  of  Green  Cloth  is  a 
court  of  justice  held  in  thecompting- 
house  of  the  queen's  househola,  and 
presided  at  by  the  lord  steward.  It 
takes  cognizance  of  all  matters  apper^ 
taiuing  to  the  justice  and  govern- 


ment of  the  royal  hous^old,  its  ser- 
vants, &c.,  and  sits  daily.  It  takes 
its  name  from  a  green  cloth  beiie 
spread  over  the  table  of  session ;  lod 
such  modes  of  designating  offices 
show  a  very  early  origin,  and  leH 
stately  times  than  the  present.  Thu^ 
in  Japan,  at  the  present  moment, 
there  is  *  the  hall  of  an  hundred  mats,* 
being  that  in  the  emperor's  palace 
where  all  ambassadors  are  reoei?e<L 
and  foreigners  entertained,  and  naioed 
from  its  floor  being  covered  by  1(X^ 
ornamented  straw  mats.  The  hmrd 
of  Control  is  a  committee  of  commb- 
sioners  for  managing  tlie  aflTaiis  of 
India. 

Modern  FoRTincATioN.  —  The 
long  naval  war  connected  with  the 
French  Revoluiion,  afforded  ample 
opportunity  for  watching  the  effects 
01  tlie  ancient  projectile  system,  and 
for  improving  it  in  various  ways; 
and  the  ordnance  department  of  Eng- 
land (ever  judiciously  cautious. re* 
garding  iunovation,  and  the  adoption 
of  plans  which,  however  sure  of  sue* 
cess  in  the  minds  of  sanguine  in- 
ventors, are  too  often  found  other- 
wise, when  put  to  the  test,)  has  re- 
cently authorized  the  adoption  by 
the  service  of  the  following  new  spe- 
cies of  ordnance :  a  fifly-nx  pounder 
gun,  for  solid  shot,  charge  16  lbs. 
of  powder,  length  eleven  feet,  weight 
ninety-six  cwt.,  range  (at  tliirty-two) 
5700  yards— used  for  distant  ranges 
of  shipping  ;  thell  guns,  respectively, 
ten  and  eight  inch,  for  hollow  shoe, 
used  in  war-steamers,  against^sliip- 
ping,  &c.,  and  for  commanding  land- 
ing places,  with  a  range  of  from  3000 
to  4000  yards,  according  to  eleva- 
tion—all the  above  being  mounted 
on  traversing  or  ground-platforms,  as 
required,  and  needing  fifteen  men  to 
work  them ;  a  thirty^wo  pounder  gun, 
charge  10  lbs.,  range  (at  15)  doOO 
yard^  for  distant  ranges  against  ship- 
ping, and  sometimes  used  with  hot 
shot  i  a  thirty^tifo pounder gun,\i^ier, 
for  planks  and  short  ranges.  There 
are  also  very  improved  howitzers  and 
mortars ;  and  numerous  experiments 
have  been  recently  made  with  what 
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their  infentora  style  *  concussion'  and 
'  percussion  shells,'  though  none  have 
yet  been  adopted  in  the  service.     In 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  latter,  a 
friend  of  the  author,  a  gentleman  in 
the  ordnance  department,  thus  writes, 
'  From  what  I   have  seen  of  them, 
they  are  certainly  well  calculated  for 
attacking  shipping,    as    they   burst 
upon  striking  the  object;  and  their 
eiiect  between   decks  must  be  dis- 
astrous.    They  are,   however,  dan- 
gerous weapons  to  use,  from  their 
liability    to    burst,    immediately  on 
leaving  the  gun  ;  and  the  fragments 
will  fly  about  400  yards.     Being  my- 
self aware  of  this,  when  I  first  saw 
them  tried,   I  must  confess   I  felt 
rather  anxious  to  ensconce  mvself  be> 
hind  some  stout  gunners,  who  were 
paid  for  being  shot ;  and  as  I  was 
not,  I  thought  they  were  entitled  to 
receive  their  allowance  first     They 
arc,in  the  opinion'ofthose  who  are  best 
abl^  to  judge,  highly  advantageous  to 
open  a  fire  with  upon  vessels  immedi- 
ately they  come  within  range,  so  as  to 
cripple  them  previously  to  taking  up 
their  positions ;  and  for  which  pur- 
pose the  powerful  pieces  of  ordnance 
before  mentioned  are  well  adapted. 
The  advantage  of  this  was  strikingly 
illustrated  at  the  bombardment  of 
Acre,    in    November,    1840 ;    as  a 
single  shell  from  one  of  the  batteries 
str\)ck  the  ship  Edinburgh,  prior  to 
her  taking^  her  position,  whicu  killed 
four  men, 'and  wounded  ten  others, 
besides  disabling  a  gun.     The  Egyp- 
tians were  unable  to  open  an  early 
general  fire,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  elevated  their  guns  for  certain 
buoys,  which  they  supposed  were  in- 
tended to  mark  the  position  for  the 
fleet;  and,  at  the  same  time,  for 
greater  protection,  they  raised  the 
soles  of  the  embrasures  by  means  of 
sand-bags :  their  guns,  being  thus  si- 
tuated, were  not  readily  brought  to  a 
depre^ed  elevation.  The  mistake  was 
discovered  too  late ;  as,  when  the  fleet 
took  its  position,  15,690  lbs.  of  metal 
from  a  single  fire  of  one  broadside, 
consisting  of  437  pieces  of  heavy  ord- 
nance, poured  into  the  fortifications.' 


Bmkw  History  of  tbb  Enolisb 
Parliament. — The  Saxons  brought 
with  them  from  the  forests  of  Ger- 
many a  form  of  government  essen- 
tially free ;  and  it  is  probable  that  to 
their  wittena-gemott,  or  council  of 
wise  men,  the  parliament  of  England 
owes  its  origin.     During  the  rule  of 
Egbert,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy, 
numerous  general  meetings  of  the 
wittena-gemott,  which  had  hitherto 
been  necessarily  holden   in  distinct 
councils,  in  the  separate  states  of 
the   Heptarchy,  are  noticed  in  his- 
tory.    In  the  time  of  Eoward  the 
Confessor,  the  .French  title  of  par- 
lement   (from  parler,  to  talk)  seems 
to  have  been  commonly  used  in  refers 
ence  to  thewittena-gemott  assemblies; 
and  probably   Edward's   having  re- 
ceived the  greater  part  of  his  educa- 
tion in  France,  will  account  for  the 
adoption.     The  privileges  of  mem- 
bers of  '  parlement'  from  arrest  is 
at  least  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the 
Confessof';  by  whose  laws  it   was 
enacted,  that  those  coming  to  the 
synods,  whether  in  obedience  to  a 
summons,  or   to  transact   business, 
should  be  unmolested,  or,  if  we  trans- 
late the  Latin  literally,  should  enjoy 
'  the  highest  peace :'  this  *tumma  paa^ 
extended  to  their  persons,  servants, 
lands,    and   goods.      William  the 
Norman  clearly  affected .  to  have  re- 
ceived the  parlemenfM  approval  of  his 
usurpation.     In  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  he  held  a  parliament,  com- 
posed of  twelve  representatives  from 
each  county;  and  by  this  assembly 
the  laws  of  the  Confessor,  which, 
with  some  alterations,  the  Conc^ueror 
had  more  than  once  engaged  himself 
to  maintain,  were  adopted  and  con- 
firmed.    This  representation,  how- 
ever, upon  the  general  introduction 
of  the  feudal  system,  was  superseded 
by  the  assembly  of  the  barons  ;  and 
it  was  a  considerable  time  before  the 
people  were  admitted    to  a  direct 
share  of  legislative  power,  by  being 
allowed  to  send  representatives  to 
parliament.     The  feudal  system  was 
not  introduced  in  its  full  force  imme- 
diately after  the  conquest,  nor  by  the 
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will  and  arbitrary  power  of  the  Con- 
queror; but  it  was  gradually  esta- 
blished by  the  Norman  barons,  in 
such  portions  of  territory  as  they  had 
received  in  reward  for  tneir  services, 
and  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a 
great  council  of  the  nation.    In  the 
19th  of  William's  reign,  the  king  was 
attended  at  Sanim  by  all  the  nobility ; 
when     the     principal     land-holders 
agreed  to  hold  their  lands  by  military 
tenure,  became  vassals  of  the  king, 
and  did  homage  and   fealty  to  his 
person  ;  the  introduction  of  the  feu- 
dal system  thus  receiving  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  parliament.     William  II. 
held    councils    at    Winchester   and 
Rockingham,  in  which  he  promised 
to  place  the  government  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  on  which  it  stood  before 
the  conquest,  and  to  rule  according 
to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  realm ; 
but  he  never  redeemed  the  pledge. 
Excepting  this  recognition  of  the  old 
constitution,  his   reign  affords    few 
materials  for  a  parliamentary  history, 
Henby  I.  was  elected  by  the  great 
council  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  pur- 
suance of  a  sworn  compact  with  his 
people,  he  granted  a  charter,  by  which 
he  restored   the  laws  of  •  the  holy 
kins  Edward,'  with  such  emendations 
as  had  been  made  in  them  by  his 
father,  with  the  advice  of  his  barons. 
This  charter    is    considered  by  sir 
Henry  Spelman  as  the  original  of 
king  John's  '  Magna  Charta ;'  since 
the  latter  contains  most  of  its  arti- 
cles, either  particularly  expressed,  or 
in  general,  under  the  connrmation  it 
eives  to  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor.    An  assembly  of  the  great 
men  of  the  realm  was  convened  at 
London  by  Henry  in  1106,  of  which 
he  sought  aid  against  the  attempts 
of  the   Normans  in    favour  of  nis 
elder  brother  Robert;  and  on  this 
occasion  he  delivered  a  speech  from 
the  throne,  which  is  the  first  English 
regal  one  on  record.     In  the  next 
year,  another  convention  of  the  es- 
tates was  held  in  the  royal  palace  at 
London,  by  which  the  king  was  em- 
powered to  correct  the  clergy  for  the 
offence  of  marriage ;  and,  under  sanc- 


tion of  this  authority,  he  obtained 
large  sums  of  money,  compoundim 
with  the  priests,  for  certain  aoDES. 
payments,  that  thev  should  be  allovfd 
to  indulge  their  inclination  in  thj 
matter.     Stephen,  like  his  predeces- 
sor, was  elected  by  the  clergy  anii 
people.     His  first  charter,  whidi  vas 
granted  at  a  meeting  of  the  bishop?, 
barons,  and  other  great  men,  held  zt 
Oxford,  1136,  contirms  the  liberties 
and  good  laws  granted  by  his  uncle, 
king  Henry,  and  all  good  laws  and 
customs  whicJi  the  nation    had  en- 
joyed in   the  time  of  Edward  t!.e 
Confessor.     Another  general  council 
was  held  by  this  monarch   in   Wbl: 
at  which   he    made  an    ineffectual 
attempt  to  induce  the  ardibishop  to 
crown  his  son  Eustace,  and  thus  to 
deprive    duke   Henry,    son     of  tiie 
empress  Matilda,  of  nis  right  of  suc- 
cession.    Henrt  II.,  in  1155,  soon 
after    his    coronation,    convoked   a 
general  assembly,  or  parliament,  at 
VVallingford,   where    he    made    tiie 
barons  take  an  oath  in  favour  of  his 
sons  William  and  Henry ;  of  whom 
the  former  survived  this  ceremony 
only  a  few  days.     Before  the  assem- 
bly separated,    the  king  consented 
that  the  laws  of  Edward  should  be 
vigorously  enforced;  and  he  volun- 
tarily confirmed  the  charter  of  his 
grandfather,  Henry  I.     llie  sixteen 
articles  of  the  celebrated  '  Constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon,'  whereby  the  king 
curtailed  the  power  of  the  pope  and 
the  clergy  in  England,  and  greatly 
narrowed  the  total  exemption  they 
claimed  from  the  secular  jurisdiction, 
were  enacted  in  this  reign,  by  a  con- 
vention of  the  estates,  held  at  tlie 
same  place,  1164,  in  which  John  de 
Oxfoid,  the  kin^*s  chaplain,  was  ap- 
pointed to  preside.     It  consisted  of 
the    archbishops,     bishops,     abbots, 
priors,  earls,  barons,  and  nobles  of 
the  realm ;  and  approached  nearer  to 
a  mixed  parliament,  than  any  pre- 
vious assembly  under  the  monarcbs 
of  the  Norman  line.      Hicrard  I. 
held  five  parliaments  of  bishops  and 
barons ;  but  many  edicts  were  made 
by  him  without  any  mention  of  their 
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bei ug  enacted  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  iiis  barons.     In  tlie  early 
part    of  the  reign  of  John,  in  an 
assembly  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
nobles  which  met  in  St  PauFs  cathe- 
dral, London,  with  a  view  to  settle 
the  disputes  between  the  king  and 
his   barons,  cardinal  Langton,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  produced  and 
read  a   copy  of  the  charter  which 
Henry  I.  liad  granted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  ;  and  of  which  au- 
thentic copies  had  been  deposited  in 
the    principal  monasteries,  but  had 
either  been  lost,  by  the  negligence  of 
those  who  had  tlie  charge  of  them, 
or  been  suppressed,  by  the  care  which 
that  king  and  his  successors  took  to 
abolish  all  remembrance  of  the  grant. 
The  copy  produced  by  the  cardinal 
was   the    only  one  tlien  known  to 
exist ;  and  it  contained  in  substance 
a  recital  of  the  liberties  which  the 
people    of    England    had    enjoyed 
during  the  domination  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  particularly  in    the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.    The  barons, 
upon  learning  its  contents,  of  which 
they  had  before  but  an  obscure  know- 
ledge, determined  upon   making  it 
the  basis  of  their  claims  ;  and,  having 
bound  tliemselves  to  this  resolution 
by  an  oath,  they  demanded  of  the 
king  the  re-establishment  of  the  laws 
of  *  St.  Edward,'  and  tlie  other  rights 
and  privileges  contained  in  the  char- 
ter of  Henry  I.     This  demand,  as  is 
known  to  our  readers,  gave  rise  to 
a  civil  war,  in  which  the  king  being 
defeated,  he  then  consented  to  sign 
the  great  charter  of  common  liber- 
ties,  usually  called  Magna  CharUit 
and  likewise  the  charter  of  Forests. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  con- 
stitution  of  parliament,    as  it  now 
exists,  was  principally  marked  out  by 
this  great  charter  of  English  liberties, 
TivhicTi  was  signed  by  king  John,  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1215,  in  the  17th 
year  of  his  reign,  and  is  entitled,  on 
the  record,  *■  The  Agreement  between 
king  John,  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
ear&,  barons,    and  freemen  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  on  the  other.'    It  is 
the  foundation  of  the  statute-law  of 


the  kingdom ;  and,  as  such,  is  in- 
serted immediately  before  the  printed 
statutes.  The  Saxon  custom  of  as- 
sembling the  parliament  in  open 
plains,  bad  been  disused  under  the 
Norman  dynasty. — all  the  great  coun- 
cils since  the  Conquest  having  been 
held  in  churches,  abbeys,  and  royal 
castles ;  but,  on  the  occasion  of  pass- 
ing the  Great  Charter,  the  old  usage 
was  revived,  by  using  the  meadow  of 
Runnimede  (see  vol.  i.  p.  554). 
Henry  III.,  at  an  assembly  of  the 
barons  in  London,  1223,  confirmed, 
at  the  desire  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  others,  the  liberties 
for  which  the  war  had  been  prose- 
cuted with  his  father,  and  which  both 
the  king  and  all  tlie  nobility  had 
sworn  *•  to  observe,  and  cause  to  be 
observed.*  Though  the  same  king, 
when  of  age,  endeavoured  to  cancel 
his  grant,  and  even  the  Magna  Charta 
itself,  he  subsequently  convened 
councils  of  the  nation  at  Merton  and 
Oxford  ;  at  the  latter  of  which  it  was 
resolved  that  there  should  be  three 
parliaments  thenceforth  in  the  year. 
At  them  were  to  be  assembled  all 
the  chosen  counsellors  of  the  king, 
to  provide  for  the  state,  and  to  treat 
of  the  common  business  of  the  realm 
when  necessary,  by  the  command  of 
the  king,  or  by  his  summons.  Twelve 
wise  men  were  then  elected  by  the 
barons  to  serve  in  these  parliaments, 
as  representatives  for  the  whole  of 
the  nation ;  and  their  acts  were  to  be 
deemed  binding.  Henry  and  his 
nobles  being  constantly  engaged  in 
struggles  for  supremacy  in  the  state, 
several  parliaments  were  held  by  the 
barons  without  the  king's  consent; 
and  after  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in 
which  Henry's  party  sustained  a  de- 
feat, the  barons  compelled  him  in 
1264,  to  summon  four  knights  to 
represent  each  county,  and  four  for 
each  of  the  counties  of  the  cities  of 
London,  York,  and  Lincoln.  The 
counties  of  Chester  and  Durliam  had 
at  this  time  palatinate  parliaments ; 
and  that  of  Monmouth  formed  part 
of  the  marches  of  Wales,  then  di- 
vided into  shires.    This  parliament 
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has  been  generally  considered  the 
first  in  which  it  appears  incontestiblv 
that  the  counties  were  representea. 
The  49th  of  this  monaroi's  reign, 
1265,  is,  by  legal  authorities,  usuidly 
assigned  as  the  era  at  whidi  repre* 
sentative  parliaments  may  be  con- 
sidered as  properly  commencing. 
Early  in  that  year,  writs  were  sent  to 
the  nobles,  and  to  the  sheriffs  of  the 
several  counties,  by  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  in  the  kin^s  name,  enjoin- 
ing  the  latter  to  return  two  knights 
for  each  county,  two  citizens  for  each 
city,  and  two  burgesses  for  each 
borough ;  the  latter  being  a  class  of 
persons  hitherto  regarded  as  too 
mean  to  have  a  place  in  the  national 
councils,  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  569,  570). 
EnwARD  1.,  in  his  Brst  parliament, 
1274,  enacted  laws  for  securing  the 
peace  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the 
immunities  of  the  church,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  clergy  :  these  were 
called  the  statutes  of  Westminster, 
and  contain  fifty-one  chapters ;  and 
the  first  mention  of  the  word  parHa- 
meni,  in  the  English  statute-law,  oc- 
curs in  the  preamble  to  them.  The 
Mortmain  Act  was  passed  by  him. 
His  parliament  held  at'Rhuddlan, 
1282,  enacted  the  irrevocable  annex- 
ation of  Wales  to  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land; and  that  of  1290,  also  under 
Edward  I.,  is  considered  one  of  the 
models  upon  which  our  present  par- 
liaments are  formed.  In  that  year, 
writs  and  summons  were  directed  to 
the  sheriflfs,  commanding  them  to 
cause  two  or  three  of  the  discreetest 
and  ablest  knights  to  be  chosen  for 
each  county,  to  have  full  power,  for 
themselves,  and  the  whole  commu- 
nity of  the  commons  of  the  county, 
to  deliberate  upon  and  consent  to 
such  things  as  the  earls,  barons,  and 
great  men  should  think  fit  to  deter- 
mine. The  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cumberland,  Cambridge, 
and  Huntingdon,  accordingly  re- 
turned each  three  knights  ;  and  each 
of  the  other  counties  returned  two. 
The  same  king's  parliament,  of  1295, 
shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  cities  and 
boroughi  flent  representatives  to  par- 


liament, in  addition  to  the  kni^ts  J 
the  shires.  The  writs  for  this  per- 
liament  directed  the  sherifia  to  retun 
two  citizens  for  each  city,  and  rro 
burgesses  for  each  borough  wicbin 
their  county,  of  the  most  discreet  atxi 
fit  for  business,  provided  with  power, 
separately  for  themselves  and  the 
communities  of  the  cities  and  bo- 
roughs which  they  represented,  to  do 
what  should  be  ordained  by  the  com- 
mon council,  '^as  what  concerns  ill' 
to  use  the  language  of  the  wnts, 
'  should  be  approved  of  by  all.* 
This  parliament  was  summoned  to 
meet  on  the  Sunday  next  after  die 
feast  of  St  Martin.  The  pir]i> 
mentary  representatives  were  at  ihts 
period,  and  long  afterwards,  paid  br 
their  constituents ;  and  many  of  the 
boroughs,  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sure of  this  expense,  sought  to  be, 
and  were  released  from  exercising 
the  elective  franchise.  The  cele- 
brated Andrew  Marrel,  who  lired 
during  the  Commonwealth,  a  man  of 
stem,  uncompromising  integrity,  was 
the  last  parliamentaiy  represent- 
ative who  received  pay  from  his  con- 
stituents :  he  died  in  1678,  m«nber 
for  Hull,  of  which  he  had  been  for 
twenty  years  the  representative.  The 
borough  members  were  generally 
tradesmen,  no  landed  qualification  be- 
ing required,  as  in  the  case  of  county 
representatives ;  and  the  ktng*s  prin- 
cipal object  in  summoning  them  was 
to  obtain  their  consent  to  impose  con- 
tributions upon  the  trading  classes  of 
the  community.  The  whole  number 
of  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  sum- 
moned in  1295,  was  149,  two  mem- 
bers only  for  each  county  ;  London 
alone  being  permitted  to  retain  tbe 
privilege  of  sending  four.  To  this 
parliament  the  clergy  were  also  sum- 
moned, «s  appears  by  a  writ  directed 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  com- 
manding him  '  to  warn  the  pnor  and 
chapter  of  that  churdi,  and  the  arch- 
deacon and  clergy  of  his  diocese,  in 
order  that  the  pnor  and  archdeacon, 
in  their  own  persons,  and  the  chapter 
by  one,  and  the  clergy  by  two,  fit 
procurators  or  proxies,  having  suffi- 
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cient   power  from  the  chapter  and 
clergy,  should  come  with  him  to  the 
parliament.'     The  members  assem- 
bled in  two  houses :  the  knights  of 
the  shires  continued,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign»  to  sit  with  the  barons, 
and    the  citizens  and  burgesses,  in 
conformity  with  the  writ,  deliberated 
by  themselves.  The  clergy  also  formed 
at  this  time  a  distinct  body,  not  hav- 
ing voted  with  the  laity  until  a  later 
period ;  but  although  they  consulted 
by  themselves,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  possessed  the  power  of  resisting 
the  imposition  ujpon  them  of  a  tax 
submitted  to  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity.    In  tlie  year  1*297,  we  find 
that,  on  their  refusal  to  grant  a  sub- 
sidy, until  they  had  received  the  com- 
mands of  the  pope  on  the  subject, 
the  king,  by  consent  of  the  parlia* 
ment,  seized  upon  all  their  lands  and 
possessions,  and  the  chief-justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  sitting  in  his  tribu- 
naly    pronounced    sentence    against 
them  m  these  words  :   '  You  that  are 
the  proctors,  or  attorneys,  for  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  pri- 
ors, with  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  take 
notice  to  acquaint  all  your  masters, 
that,  for  the  future,  no  manner  of 
justice  shall  be  done  them  in  any 
of  the  king's  courts,  on  any  cause 
whatsoever ;  but  justice  shall  be  had 
against  them  by  every  one  that  will 
complain  and  require  it  of  us.'     A 
parliament  was  summoned  to  meet 
at  Salisbury  in  the  same  year,  when 
the  king  demanded  the  assistance  of 
his  earls,  barons,  and  knights,  who 
held  in  capite  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  either  to  go  in  person 
to  Flanders,  or  to  contribute  to  the 
expedition ;  and  many  of  the  nobility 
and  knights  not  only  refused  to  go, 
but  would  not  agree  to  the  contribu- 
tion, unless  it  was  ordained  by  com- 
mon consent  of  parliament.     After  a 
brief  struggle  with  his  parliament, 
the  king  yielded ;  declaring  that,  for 
the  future,  he  would  not  attempt  to 
levy  any  tax  or  aid  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  archbishops,  bbhops,  and 
other  prelates,  and  tne  earls,  barons, 
knights,  burgesses,  and  other  free- 


men of  the  realm.  The  universities 
were,  in  general,  not  empowered 
to  send  burgesses  to  parliament  at 
this  period  ;  but  on  one  occasion,  in 
the  year  1800,  when  a  parliament  was 
summoned  to  consider  of  the  king*8 
right  to  Scotland,  writs  were  issued 
requiring  the  university  of  Oxford  to 
send  up  four  or  five,  and  that  of 
Cambridge  two  or  three,  of  their 
most  discreet  and  learned  lawyers. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  the  num- 
ber of  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs, 
which  sent  representatives  to  parlia- 
ment, was  121  ;  but  many  of  the  ci- 
ties and  boroughs  summoned  by  Ed- 
ward I.,  were  omitted  by  his  succes- 
sor, and  a  few  which  had  not  sent 
representatives  to  the  parliaments  of 
the  former,  were  now  invested  with 
the  elective  franchise.  The  mode  of 
passing  acts  of  parliament  at  this  pe- 
riod differed  from  that  which  now 
prevails.  The  bills  were  drawn,  in 
form  of  petitions,  which  were  entered 
upon  the  parliament  rolls,  with  the 
kmg^s  answer  subjoined,  not  in  any 
settled  form  of  words,  but  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  required;  and 
at  the  end  of  each  parliament,  the 
judges  drew  them  into  the  form  of  a 
statute,  which  was  entered  on  the 
statute  rolls.  Tlie  civil  wars  which 
divided  the  kingdom  during  this 
reign,  having  terminated  in  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  king  in  Kenilworth 
Castle,  Isabel,  the  unfeeling  queen 
consort,  convoked  the  parliament  to 
meet  at  Westminster.  On  its  assem- 
bling, articles  were  exhibited  against 
the  monarch,  declaratory  of  his  incar 
pacity  as  a  ruler ;  and  the  parliament 
then  proceeded  to  depose  him,  and 
to  elect  his  son  in  his  stead.  This 
legislative  act  was  ratified  by  the 
king's  solemn  abdication  of  his  tnrone 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1827  ;  from 
which  day  the  reign  ot  Edwaad  III. 
is  dated.  At  the  parliament  held  at 
Salisbury,  in  1328,  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, and  some  other  noblemen,  re- 
fused to  attend,  assigning  as  a  reason, 
that  though  it  had  been  decreed  that 
no  person  whatsoever  should  presume 
to  come  armed,  yet  that  the  lord 
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Mortimer  came  with  many  armed 
meo  :  by  which  th^  earl  was  appre- 
hensive that  his  person  was  in  dan- 
ger. Hence  it  appears  tliat  it  was 
usual  to  prohibit  the  wearing  of  arms 
on  such  occasions.  In  the  parlia- 
ment of  1330,  in  this  reign,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  king  should  hold  a 
parliament  every  year,  or  oftener,  if 
need  be.  At  this  period,  the  transac- 
tions of  parliament  were  despatched 
with  great  rapidity  ;  all  things  being 
prepared  for  its  consideration  by  the 
Ling  and  council,  before  its  meeting. 
For  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the 
business  of  the  session,  committees 
were  appointed  to  receive  petitions, 
and  to  try  the  matters  of  fact  alleged 
in  them,  so  that  they  might  be  right- 
ly stated  before  they  came  to  be  de- 
bated in  full  parliament ;  and  by  this 
means  the  whole  business  of  a  session 
was  often  disposed  of  in  a  week  or 
ten  days.  It  was  in  the  writs  issued 
by  Edward  III.  for  summoning  the 
parliament  of  1340, '  for  the  granting 
of  supplies  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
France,*  that  a  new  seal  was  used ; 
wherein  was  placed,  for  the  first  time, 
the  fleur-de-hs  of  France,  in  addition 
to  the  lions  of  England — Edward 
liaving,  to  commemorate  his  Gallic 
contests,  assumed  the  style  and  arms 
of  that  kingdom.  In  1342,  the 
knights  of  the  shires,  who  had  hither- 
to been  members  of  the  upper  house, 
began  to  sit  with  the  citizens  and 
burgesses;  and  this  division  of  the 
parliament  shortly  afterwards  became 
permanent.  The  rate  of  wages  pay- 
able to  the  members  of  the  commons 
was  fixed  in  this  reiga  ;  four  shillings 
a  day  being  allowed  for  a  knight  of 
the  shire,  and  two  shillings  for  a  citi- 
zen or  burgess.  The  number  of 
counties,  &c.,  sending  members  in 
this  reign  was  19*2.  Richard  II. 
succeeded  1377 ;  and  in  that  year  is 
recorded,  for  the  first  time,  the  elec- 
tion of  a  speaker  of  the  commons,  in 
tlie  person  of  sir  Peter  Delamere. 
In  the  parliament  held  at  Gloucester 
1378,  sir  James  Pickering  was  chosen 
speaker,  and  recognised  by  the  king 
in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  is  ob- 


served at  this  day.  After  the  lond 
clumcellor  had  ended  his  speech.  iJ 
James  came,  with  the  whole  body  i.-'* 
the  commons,  before  tlie  king,  pre- 
lates, and  lords  in  parliament,  alj 
there  made  a  protestation,  which  &^- 
terwards  became  usual  on  such  oco 
sions,  as  well  for  the  whole  common^ 
of  England,  as  for  himself,  to  tm 
effect :  first,  that  if  he  sJiould  imer 
any  tiling  to  the  prejudice,  damage. 
slander,  or  disgrace  of  the  king  or  liis 
crown,  or  in  lessening  the  honour  cr 
estates  of  the  great  lords,  it  might  JhA. 
be  taken  notice  of  bv  the  king ;  and 
that  the  lords  would  pass  it  by  as  if 
nothing  had  been  said ;  for  the  com- 
mons highly  desired  to  maintain  tb* 
honour  and  estate  of  the  king,  aijd 
the  rights  6f  tlie  crown  ;  and  also  to 
preserve  the  reverence  due  to  tbe 
lords  in  all  points.  Tlien,  as  for  bis 
own  person,  he  made  protestatioo, 
that  if,  by  indiscretion,  he  spoke  any 
tiling  by  common  assent  of  his  fellow 
members,  it  might,  either  then  or  af- 
terwards, be  amended  by  them.  At 
this  period,  the  principal  business  c4 
the  commons  was  the  important  of- 
fice of  voting  the  supplies.  They  did 
not  interfere  mudi  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  general  policy  of 
the  government,  especially  respect- 
ing foreign  affkirs  ;  ordinaiy  bu- 
siness, and  even  some  arduous  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  were  frequently  de» 
termined  by  the  peers  alone.  In  the 
parliament  of  1379,  a  remarkable 
transaction  took  place,  which  shows 
that  the  clergy,  assembled  in  Convo- 
cation, were  not  then  looked  upon  as 
wholly  a  distinct  estate.  When  the 
king  and  both  houses  resolved  to  en- 
large the  powers  of  the  justices  of 
peace,  the  prelates  and  clergy,  in  their 
Convocation,  made  an  express  pro- 
testation against  it,  '  tliat  it  had  nor, 
and  never  should  pass  with  their  con- 
sent ;'  to  which  the  king  replied, 
*  that  he  would  not  forbear  to  make 
his  justices,  as  he  was  wont,  and,  by 
his  co«X)nation  oath,  was  obliged  to 
do.'  In  granting  supplies,  however, 
the  clercy  still  continued  to  maintain 
their  independence  of  the  other  estates 
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of  the  realm.    The  custom  of  the 
speakers'  praying  to  be  excused  by 
the   king  from   filling  the  office  to 
which  they  had  been  elected  by  the 
commons,  originated  with  sir  Richard 
W'alsgrave,  knight,  in  the  parliament 
held  in  1381.     After  the  lord  chan- 
cellor's discourse  on  the  opening  of 
parliament,  sir  Richard  desired  to  be 
excused,  and  discharged  from  the  of- 
fice of  speaker ;  but  the  king  insist- 
ing upon  his  allegiance,  that  he  should 
stand  as  beine  chosen  by  his  compa- 
nions, he  made  the  usual  protesta- 
tion.    In  l.i86t  the  commons,  being 
resolved  on  the  impeachment  of  Mi- 
chael de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  and 
lord  chancellor,  sent  a  message  to  the 
king,  representing  that  the  chancellor 
ought  to  be  removed  from  his  office. 
The   king  made  the  contemptuous 
and  memorable  reply, '  that  he  would 
not  for  them,  or  at  their  instance,  re- 
move  the  meanest   scullion  in  his 
kitchen  ;*    whereon    the   parliament 
presented  a  bold  remonstrance  to  his 
majesty,  defining  the  duties,  and  ex- 
plaining the  utility,  of  parliaments. 
Chancellor  de  la  Pole  was,  in  the  end, 
discharged  from  his  office,  and  im- 
peached by  the  commons.     An  in- 
stance of  extraordinary  humility  to- 
wards the  king,  on  the  part  of  the 
commons,  occurred  in  the  session  of 
January,  1397.     Among  the  petitions 
then  presented  by  them,  was  one 
*  for  avoiding  of  the  extravagant  ex- 
penses of  the  king's  household,  and  to 
forbid  bishops  and  ladies,  who  had  no 
particular  business  there,  from  fre- 
quenting the  court.'    The  king,  being 
informed  of  the  contents  of  it,  was 
highly  incensed,  and  told  the  peers, 
that  it  was  directed  against  those  li- 
berties and  royalties  which  his  pro- 
genitors had  enjoyed,  and  which  he 
was  resolved  to  uphold  and  maintain. 
He  therefore  commanded  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  to  inform  the 
commons  of  his  resolution,  and  parti- 
cularly ordered  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter to  charge  sir  John  Bussy,  their 
speaker,  upon  his  allegiance,  to  ac- 
(^uaint  him  who  it  was  that  brought 
it  into  parliament.    The  commons 


soon  after  came  before  his  majesty  in 
full  parliament,  and  expressed  their 
regret  for  having  interfered  in  any 
matter  touching  the  government  of 
his  house,  or  concerning  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  his  court :  they  even 
condemned  to  death  Thomas  Ilaxey, 
clerk,  who  had  introduced  the  bill ; 
and  that  member  would  probably 
have  suffered  punishment  in  pur- 
suance of  the  sentence,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  timely  intercession  of 
the  clergy,  at  whose  request  the  king 
granted  his  pardon.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Richard  in  Ireland,  in  1399, 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  son  of  the  be-  . 
fore-mentioned  duke,  who  died  in 
that  year,  was  invited  to  the  throne  ; 
and  Richard  was,  by  a  decree  of  par- 
liament, subsequently  ratified  by  his 
own  abdication,  solemnly  deposed. 
The  parliament  which  met  for  this 
purpose,  having  been  absolutely  dis- 
solved as  soon  as  the  king's  renun- 
ciation was  made,  and  his  cession  and 
deposition  taken,  it  was  deemed  a  ne» 
cessary  form,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  issue 
writs  immediately  in  the  name  of  the 
new  king,  Henry  IV.,  first  monarch 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  which  were 
made  returnable  in  the  short  space  of 
six  days.  The  king,  however,  made  a 
protestation  that  this  abbreviation  of 
timeshould  not  be  deemed  a  precedent. 
In  the  parliament  of  1400,  the  com- 
mons declared  that  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary to  grant  any  subsidy,  before 
they  uad  received  answers  to  their 
petitions.  Upon  this,  the  king  re- 
quired  a  conference  with  the  lords ; 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  he 
gave  the  commons  this  answer: — • 
'  that  there  was  never  any  such  usage 
kiywn,  but  that  they  should  first  go 
through  with  all  other  business ; 
which  ordinance  the  king  intended 
not  to  alter.*  The  commons  also  pe- 
titioned that,  because  it  might  hap- 
pen that  some  of  their  members,  to 
please  the  king,  and  to  procure  their 
own  advancement,  might  relate  mat- 
ters debated  iu  the  house,  before  they 
were  determined,  his  majesty  would 
not  give  credit  to  such  reports.    To 
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this  the  king  replied,  that  the  com- 
mons should  have  free  deliberation  to 
debate  on  what  concerned  the  ad- 
vancement and  honour  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  that  he  would  never  give 
ear  to  any  such  relation,  till  it  was 
sent  by  the  whole  house.  On  the 
last  day  of  tlie  session,  all  the  com- 
mons kneeled  before  the  king,  and 
besouglit  him  to  pardon  them,  if, 
through  ignorance,  they  had  offended 
him  in  any  thing, — which  the  king 
readily  granted :  the  whole  assembly 
then  heard  mass,  and  the  commons 
having  offered  their  granted  subsidy, 
the  king  returned  them  thanks,  and 
the  chancellor  dismissed  them  to  their 
homes.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
commons  in  the  parliament  of  1 404, 
was,  with  the  accordance  of  the  lords, 
to  regulate  the  king's  household,  by  re- 
quiring the  removal  of  four  persons, 
whom  they  named ;  and  this  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  though  not  witliout 
apparent  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
monarch,  who  said, '  that  he  knew  no 
cause  why  they  should  be  removed, 
but  only  because  they  were  hated  by 
the  people.'  In  the  same  parliament 
the  commons  petitioned  the  king, 
that  the  customary  privilege  from 
arrest  of  members  of  parliament  and 
their  servants,  during  the  time  of 
their  coming,  staying,  and  returning, 
might  be  enforced ;  and  that  treble 
damages  might  be  awarded  against 
persons  concerned  in  arresting  them. 
An  act  was  also  passed,  imposing  a 
penalty  on  any  one  who  should  as- 
sault a  servant  of  a  knight  attending 
parliament.  In  1405,  a  parliament 
was  summoned  at  Coventry,  styled 
by  historians,  but  especially  by  law- 
yers,/>ar/tam^/tt»i  indoctuniy  *  the  lack 
learning  parliament,*  because  of^ts 
act  of  prohibition,  grounded  on  an 
ordinance  of  the  house  of  lords,  wherein 
it  was  directed  *  that  no  appretiHce^'or 
other  man  of  the  law,  should  be  elected 
a  knight  of  the  shire  therein.'  An 
act  was  passed  also  for  regulating 
county  elections,  still  extant  in  the 
statute-books.  The  speaker  of  the 
commons,  sir  John  Tibetot,  liaving 
spoken  more  boldly  to  the  king  and 


lords  than  any  speaker  had  done  be- 
fore him,  the  king  and  lords  thought 
proper  to  put  a  dieck  upon  it,  as  a 
novelty  inconsbtent  with  the  king's 
prerogative ;  so  that  the  speakers  af- 
terwards became  more  modest,  and 
did  not  say  any  thing  that  was  dis- 
pleasing to  the  king,  or,  if  they  ca- 
sually aid,  they  prayed  *  it  might  be 
imputed  only  to  their  ignorance,  and 
not  unto  the  commons.'  In  thb 
reign,  ninety-six  cities  and  boroughs, 
including  the  cinque-ports,  sent  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  in  addition  to  the 
knights  of  the  shires.  The  first  en- 
actment in  the  reign  of  Henrt  V. 
was  to  confirm  and  improve  the  sta- 
tutes which  had  been  made  by  his 
predecessors  regulating  elections  and 
the  duty  of  sheriff ;  and  it  also  aimed 
at  reforming  the  conduct  of  sheritiTs, 
who,  from  motives  of  private  interest, 
had  made  false  returns  to  the  writs, 
and  sometimes  had  made  no  returns 
at  all.  Six  boroughs  in  this  reign 
were  omitted  ;  and  Bedwin  and 
Calne,  which  had  not  sent  members 
to  parliament  since  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward ill.,  were  added.  The  right  of 
elections  was  at  this  period  tried  be^ 
fore  the  king's  Justices.  The  statute 
which  renders  the  reign  of  Henkt  VI. 
particularly  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  English  parliament,  is  that  pass- 
ed in  the  8th  of  his  reign,  by  which 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  knights  of 
the  shire  was  confined  to  persons  pos- 
sessing lands  or  tenements  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  firtt^  thUkngt  at  the 
least.  The  reason  for  this  alteration 
is  assigned,  in  tlie  preamble,  where  it 
is  stated  'that  the  county  elections 
had  of  late  been  made  by  outrageous 
and  excessive  numbers  of  people, 
mostly  of  small  substance,  of  vrtiom 
each  pretended  a  voice  equivalent, 
as  to  such  elections  to  be  made,  with 
the  most  worthy  knights  and  es- 
quires dwelling  within  the  same 
counties,  whereby  manslaughter,  riots, 
batteries,  and  divisions,  /unongst  tlie 
gentlemen  and  other  people  of  the 
same  counties,  would  very  likely  rise 
and  be,  unless  remedy  were  provided.' 
The  statute  proceeds  to  enjoin, '  that 
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the  knights  should  be  chosen,  in  every 
county,  by  people  dwelling  therein ; 
of  whom  evety  one  should  have  land 
or   tenements  of  the  value  of  forty 
shillings  per  annum  at  the  least,  over 
and  above  all  charges :  the  knights 
also    were,  by  its  provisions,  to  be 
resident  within  the  counties  for  which 
they  were  chosen.     The  persons  em- 
powered by  this  act  to  exercise  the 
elective  franchise  were,  by  a  statute 
made  two  years  afterwanis,  defined 
to  be  '  those  possessing  freeholds  of 
the   annual  value  of  forty  shillings 
within  the  county  for  which  the  elec- 
tion was  to  be  made.     The  value  of 
forty  shillings  was  of  course  at  this 
period  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
same   nominal  sum  at  the  present 
day.     Bishop  Fleetwood,  who  wrote 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
has  proved,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
prices  of  provisions  and  labour  at 
different  times,  that  forty  shillings  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was  equal  to 
twelve  pounds  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne  *,  and,  as  the  value  of  money  has 
very  considerably  lowered  since  the  bi- 
shop wrote,  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
what  was  equivalent  to  twelve  pounds 
in  his  day,  is  equivalent  to  twenty  at 
present.     The  mode  of  electing  citi- 
zens and  burgesses  was,  at  the  pe- 
tition of  the  commons,  determined 
by  an  act  in  1444,  the  2dd  of  the 
same  reign.     The  parliament  of  1452 
interfered  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner with  the  establishment  compos- 
ing the  king's  household,  by  petition- 
ing for  the  removal  of  nearly  all  his 
court.    To  this  Henry  replied,  •  that 
as  to  himself,  he  was  well  contented 
that  they  should    go,    unless    they 
were  lords  and  a  few  others,  whom  he 
could  not  well/  spare  from  about  his 
person  ;,and  so  to  continue  absent 
for  one  year,  to  see  if  any  man  could 
truly  lay  any  thing  to  their  charge.' 
In  the  next  year,  Thomas  Thorp, 
speaker  of  the  commons,  was  im- 
prisoned at  the  suit  of  the  duke  of 
York,    for  carrying  away  his   (the 
duke^g)  goods  out  of  Durham  House, 
for  which  he  remained  in  execution  ; 
and  the  house  thereupon  chose  a 


new  speaker.  The  borough  of  Gat- 
ton  was  in  this  reign  summoned  to 
send  members  to  parliament ;  and 
Heytesbuiy,  Hindon,  Westbury,  and 
Wootton-Bassett,  in  Wiltshire,  were 
now  first  enfranchised.  In  this  reign 
also,  bills  in  the  form  of  acts,  accord- 
ing to  the  modem  custom,  were  first 
introduced.  The  attendance  of  the 
clergy  (under  the  rank  of  prelates) 
in  parliament,  appears  to  have  been 
continued,  with  some  intermissions, 
until  this  period ;  after  which  they 
are  scarcely  ever  mentioned  as  being 
present.  Tlie  parliament  of  Ed- 
WARD  IV.,  1472,  was  the  longest  in 
duration  that  had  hitherto  sitten ; 
having  continued,  with  the  several 
prorogations,  nearly  two  years  and 
an  half.  A  memorable  event  in  tlie 
reign  of  this  prince,  in  reference  to 
parliamentary  representation,  was 
the  granting  of  a  charter  to  Wen- 
lock  in  Shropshire,  empowering  it 
to  send  one  member  to  par- 
liament. This  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  charters,  by  which  tlie  elect- 
ive franchise  in  most  cities  and  bo- 
roughs was  at  length  confined  to  the 
respective  corporations.  Originally, 
the  right  of  election  was  in  the 
body  of  the  people;  and  that 
usage  remains  unimpaired  -in  a  few 
places  to  this  day.  An  important 
consequence  resulted  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  precedent  of  a 
charter  confirming  the  right  of  a 
borough  to  send  members  to  parlia- 
ment. Similar  privileges  having  been, 
in  course  of  time,  granted  to  a  great 
number  of  borouglis,  the  possession 
of  a  charter  began  to  be  considered 
as  a  necessary  qualification  to  enable 
a  borough  to  nominate  representa- 
tives ;  and  such  as  did  not  obtain 
charters  were  in  danger  of  losing 
that  privilege.  In  this  reign  Grant- 
ham m  Lincolnshire,  and  Ludlow  in 
Shropshire,  were  first  summoned ; 
Plymouth,  Gatton,  and  Westbury, 
were  omitted ;  and  Ilchester  was  re- 
stored. After  the  short  nominal 
reign  of  Edwabd  V.,  during  which 
no  parliament  was  held,  Ricdaed 
III.  held  a  parliament,  in  which  be 
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was  declared  and  elected  king,  bv  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
commons.  This  parliament  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  abolition  of  a  com- 
pulsory contribution,  which  had  been 
first  eiacted  by  Edward  IV.,  under 
the  specious  name  of  '  Benevolence,' 
but  which  had  become  an  instrument 
of  the  most  cruel  oppression  of  the 
people.  This  unpopular  tax,  how- 
ever, was  revived  by  a  parliament  of 
Henrt  VII.,  on  occasion  of  the 
country  going  to  war  with  France, 
1490  ;  and  in  this  manner  great  sums 
were  raised,  the  citv  of  London  alone 
contributing  more  tiian  9000/.  Henry 
VII.  maintained  considerable  autho- 
rity over  his  parliaments,  and  even 
forced  the  commons  to  make  his 
creature,  Dudley,  though  so  odious 
to  the  public,  their  speaker.  Yet  we 
find  the  privileges  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  this  reign  were  materi- 
ally augmented.  They  inflicted  an 
exemplary  punishment  on  one  of 
their  members,  named  Tprell,  for 
acquainting  the  king  with  the  de- 
bates :  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  both  he  and  his  pos- 
terity were,  by  an  act,  disabled  from 
sitting  or  serving  as  representatives 
for  any  place  whatever.  Previously 
to  this  reign,  such  members  of  the 
commons  as  had  occasion  to  be  ab- 
sent, petitioned  the  king  for  leave  to 
depart ;  and  members  who  absented 
themselves,  without  leave,  were 
punished  by  a  fine,  assessed  by  a 
jury  of  commoners,  on  information 
exhibited  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  for  disobedience  to  the  king's 
command  expressed  in  his  writ  of 
summons.  But  henceforward  the 
commons  assumed  the  power  of 
punishing  their  own  members  for 
absence,  as  an  offence  against  the 
house  ;  and  this  was  a  most  import- 
ant accession  of  power  to  the  lower 
house  of  parliament.  Uenby  VIII. 
was  the  first  who  strenuously  tried 
to  free  himself  from  all  control  of  a 
house  of  commons,  in  the  disposal  of 
the  national  wealth,  by  attempting, 
in  1522,  after  he  had  declared  war 
against  France,  to  raise  money  with- 


out parliamentaiy  authority  ;  and 
Wolse^,  his  minister,  gratified  hU 
despotic  inclinations.  That  prelate 
sent  orders  to  the  sherifis,  to  return 
a  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons 
above  the  age  of  sixteen ;  with  an 
accurate  account  of  wliat  each  was 
worth  in  land,  stock,  moveables,  and 
money.  A  general  loan  was  then 
required,  of  a  tenth  from  the  laity, 
and  a  fourth  from  the  clergy,  llie 
cardinal,  in  the  next  year,  appeared 
before  the  commons,  to  explain  the 
necessity  of  the  war  which  the 
king  had  declared  against  Fiance; 
and  obtained  tlie  promise  of 
a  subsidy  of  a  tenth  part  of  their 
goods,  to  be  exacted  from  every  lay- 
man. I'he  duration  of  parliaments 
was,  in  this  reign,  protracted  to  an 
extent  before  unknown.  Instead  of 
being  dissolved  after  a  single  session, 
as  had  been  usual,  they  were  from 
time  to  time  proroened.  All  the  par- 
liaments also  of  Henry  VIII.  were 
remarkable  for  their  subserviency  to 
tlie  will  of  the  monarch,  who  scarce! v 
ever  desired  any  thing  of  them  which 
they  did  not  perform  ;  and  in  return 
for  tlie  despotic  power  which  tliey 
enabled  him  to  assume,  he  permitted 
them  to  enjoy  privileges  of  a  very 
extended  character.  Hence  the  wants 
of  even  arbitrary  sovereigns  have 
mainly  led  to  this  unintentional  aug- 
mentation of  the  people's  power.  In 
the  twenty-seventh  of  this  reign, 
Wales  was  admitted  to  a  thorough 
communion  of  laws  with  the  subjects 
of  England  ;  and  twelve  counties  of 
the  principality,  and  as  many  towns, 
having  for  the  most  part  contributory 
borouglis,  were  autnorised  to  send 
each  one  member  to  the  English 
parliament  A  remarkable  feature  in 
the  constitution  of  the  commons,  at 
this  era,  was  the  representation  of 
Calais,  which  was  now  first  sum- 
moned to  send  a  burcess  to  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  and  continued  to 
possess  this  privilege  until  its  reco- 
very by  the  French,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Marv.  The  whole  number  of 
cities  and  boroughs  which  now  sent 
representatives,  was    180^  and  the 
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number  of  members  returned  by  them, 
336.      Hitherto  the  eldest  sods  of 
peers  were  prohibited  from  sitting  in 
the    commons ;  but  this  regulation 
was  altered  by  a  decision  of  the  first 
parliament  of  the  Keign  of  Edward 
VI.     In   1552,  a  bill  was   brought 
into  the  upper  house,  for  '  taxes  and 
assessments  for  the  relief  of  poor  and 
impotent    persons,*    which,    having 
passed  in  tliat  form,  and  under  that 
title,  afterwards  came  to  the  com- 
mons ;  some  of  whom  thinking  that 
the   lords    had    usurped   their    pri- 
vilege of  imposing  a  tax,  the  title  was 
altered  to  *  An  Act  for  the  Provision 
and  Relief  of  the  Poor',— by  which 
the  churchwardens  were  empowered 
to  collect  contributions  ;  and  if  any 
should  refuse  to  contribute,  or  dis- 
suade others  from  doing  so,  the  bi- 
shop of  the  diocese  was  authorised  to 
proceed  against  them.     In  the  first 
parliament  of  Mary  L,  the  question 
whether  the  clergy  could  sit  in  the 
commons,  was  agitated  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Nowel,  prebendary  of  Westmin- 
ster, who  haa  been  returned  as  mem- 
ber for  Looe,  in  Cornwall ;  and  a 
committee  having  been  appointed  to 
search  for  precedents,  it  was  reported 
that  the  doctor,  being  represented  in 
the   Convocation,    could    not    be  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons ; 
in  virtue  of  which  decision  he  was  ex- 
pelled. One  of  the  same  parliament's 
acts  was  to  legitimate  the  a  ueen's  birth, 
by  repealing  the  acts  of  parliament 
confirming  the  sentence  of  divorce 
pronounced    by    Cranmer    between 
Henry  VIII.  and  queen  Catherine. 
A  secession  took  place  of  thirty-seven 
of  the  commons,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  return  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  the  parliament  of  1654,  and  of  the 
restoration  of  the  pope's  supremacy : 
amongst  the  number  returned  to  par- 
liament was  the  celebrated  Plowden 
— but  the  queen's  death  saved  all  the 
seceders   from    punishment.      [£rf- 
muftd  Phttfden  was  a  native  of  Shrop- 
shire, and  after  an  education  at  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  resigned  me- 
dicine for  the  legal  profession;  in 
vhlcb,  during  the  reign  of  queen 


Mary,  he  became  a  sergeant^at-law. 
His  works  are  of  considerable  value, 
consisting  of  '  Commentaries,  or  Re- 
ports,' containing  numerous  import- 
ant law  cases  that  were  areued  and 
determined  in  the  reigns  of  Edward 
VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth ;  the  whole 
being  most  accurately  set  down. 
Plowden,  being  a  Romanist,  received 
no  further  promotion  from  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  he  died,  much  respected, 
at  the  age  of  67,  1585]  Under 
queen  Elizabeth,  1565,  sifter,  some 
fuss  about  the  choice  of  Mr.  Riclmrd 
Onslow  as  speaker  of  the  commons, 
(who  pleaded  his  own  inelegibility, 
as  being  solicitor-general,  which  forced 
him  to  attend  in  the  lords,)  the  queen 
commanded  him  to  be  appointed^ 
and  there  ended  the  matter ;  and  then 
began  a  mighty  dispute  between  her 
majesty  and  the  commons.  The  lat- 
ter had  proposed  the  marriage  of  the 
queen  ;  but  the  queen  was  determined 
they  should  not  interfere  with  her 
private  affairs,  and  summoning  thirty 
of  the  most  refractory  members  to 
appear  before  her,  she  rebuked  them, 
made  them  apologise,  and  dismissed 
them.  The  queen  after  this  inter- 
fered witli  the  parliament  frequently ; 
complaining  of  one  member  having 
gone  out  of  his  duty  to  propose  a 
reformation  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  of  others  interferingwith 
prerogatives  of  the  crown.  These 
disputes  usually  produced  a  declara- 
tion by  the  house,  of  the  queen's  in- 
vasion of  its  rights— and  there,  after 
a  little  apology  to  her  majesty,  the 
matter  ended.  Tlie  parliament  of 
1575  was  extended  by  eighteen  pro- 
rogations, to  eleven  years.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  tne  privilege  of 
sendine  representatives  was  granted 
to  the  rollowing boroughs :  East  Looe, 
Fowey,  St.  Germans,  St.  Mawes,  Kel- 
lington,  Beer-Alston,  Corfe-Castle, 
Cirencester,  Queenborongh,  New- 
town, Clitheroe,  Bishops  -  Castle, 
Minehead,  Stockbridge,  Newton, 
Christchurch,  Lymington,  Whit- 
church, Tam  worth,  Aldborough,  Sud- 
bury,Eye,  Haslemere,  and  Richmond. 
The  following  were  restored:  Tre- 
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goney,  Maidstone,  East  Retford,  Yar- 
mouth, Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Andover,  and  Beverley  i  making  in 
all  thirty-one  boroiiehs,  each  sending 
two  members  to  parliament.    In  the 
first  parliament  of  Jambs  I.  was  seen 
that  preparation  for  a  collision  be- 
tween privilege  and  prerogative, which 
burst  fortli,  and  came  to  so  awful  a 
crisis,  in  the  next  reign.     The  ty- 
ranny of  the  Tudors  having  come  to 
a  natural  end,  the  commons  could  ill 
brook  even  a  slight  display  of  regal 
prerogative  on  the  part  of  a  stranger- 
king— especially  when    it   was    ex- 
pected, from  the  simplicity  of  the 
Scottish  character,  arising  from  more 
primitive  habits  than  those  of  the 
English,  that  James  would  stand  too 
much   in  awe  of  a  parliament,  so 
much  above    his   northern   one  in 
wealth,  influence,  and  claims  of  pri- 
vilege, to  attempt  its  control.    The 
house  had  determined,  in  the  first 
sitting  of  James's  first  parliament, 
that  sir  Francis  Goodwin  was  duly 
elected  knight  for  the  county  of  Bucks, 
and  that  sir  John  Fortescue  was  not 
duly  elected.     The  king,  resolving  to 
interpose  his  authority,  sent  to  the 
house  of  lords,  to  demand  a  con- 
ference with  the  commons,  relative  to 
the  election  of  the  sitting  member ; 
but  the  commons  would  not  grant 
the  conference,  as  they  did  not  con- 
sider themselves  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  render  any  account  of  the 
matter.     By  their  speaker  they  as- 
signed their  reasons  to  the  king  why 
they  could  not  admit  of  such  inno- 
vation :  however,  all  they  could  ob- 
tain from  his  majesty,  was  a  positive 
command  to  confer  with  the  judges, 
instead  of  the  lords.     This  measure 
was  equally  disagreeable  to  them ; 
and,  snowing  in  writing  why  they 
could  not  comply  with  either  con- 
ference, they  desired  the  lords  to  in- 
tercede with  the  king,  that  he  might 
not  commit  such  a  breach  of  their 
privileges.    The  dispute  was  adjust- 
ed only  by  sir   Francis  Goodwin's 
yielding  up  his  right,  rather  than  be- 
come an  instrument  of  quarrel  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  commons  j 


and  this  expedient  prevented  nat- 
ters from  proceeding  to  extremitj. 
The  house,  however,  in  a  solemn 
apology    touching    their    privilege^ 
which   they  shortly    afterwards  ad- 
dressed to    the    king,  insisted  tkii 
they  alone  were  entitled  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  the  return  of  ail  writs»  ami 
the  election  of  all  members ;  without 
which,  the  freedom  of  election  voaki 
not  be  entire.     And  they  also  stated, 
that  the  chancery,  although  it  wss 
a  standing  court  under  his  majestr 
for  sending  out  those  writs,  and  re- 
ceiving and  preserving  the  returns, 
did  so  only  for  the  use  of  the  pai^ 
liament ;    over   which    neither   the 
chancery,  nor  any  other  court,  ever 
had,  nor  ought  to  have,  any  manner 
of  jurisdiction.     In  one  of  James's 
subsequent  parliaments,  a  slight  dif- 
ference arose  between  the  lords  and 
the  commons,  during  their  debates 
on  the  subject  of  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  more  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  naturalization  of  the 
Scotch  ;  and  the  conferences  which 
took  place  were  for  some  time  cha- 
racterized by  disingenuous  proceed- 
ings, and  very  unfriendly  behaviour 
towards  each  other.    Sir  Christopher 
Piggott,  a  member  of  the  commons, 
uttered  some  strong  invectives  against 
the  Scots,  which  created  much  amaze- 
ment in  the  house,  though  no  fur- 
ther notice  was  taken  of  his  con- 
duct   at    the    time  :    some     days 
afterwards,  however,  a  message  was 
received  from  the  king,   signifying 
his    majesty's    displeasure    thereat, 
and  taxing  the  commons  with  neg- 
lect, for  not  proceeding  against  the 
offender.     In  consequence  of  this, 
sir  Christopher  was  arraigned  at  the 
bar,  and,  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  explain,  was  ordered  to  be 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  ex- 
pelled the  house.    During  the  whole 
of  this   reign,  a  continual  struggle 
was  maintained  between  the  king  and 
his  parliaments,  to  ascertain  the  just 
limits  of  prerogative  and  privilege. 
The  king  sought  to  extend  his  pre- 
rogative so  fiir  as  to  punish  at  will 
such  memben  of  the  nonse  of  com- 
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mons  as  were  obnoxious  to  him,  and 
to  prevent  that  bock  from  interfering 
in  the  discussion  of  the  government, 
and   mysteries  of  state.     Previously 
to    the  adjournment  of  the  parlia- 
ment, sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a  member 
of  the  house,  having  spoken  with 
great   earnestness   and    freedom  on 
various  matters  of  moment,  had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  king 
and   his  ministers.      The  house,  by 
its  vote,  liad  acquitted  him  of  the 
imputation  of  having  given  any  just 
cause  of  offence ;  but  as  soon  as  ibe 
adjournment  took  place,  he  was  com- 
mitted  bv  a  warrant  of  the  privy 
council,  for  a  misdemeanor.     After 
a  confinement  of  nearly  six  montlis, 
he  was  liberated  by  a  warrant  from 
the  king,  a  few  days  before  the  parlia^ 
mcnt  again  met.     The  king's  minis- 
ters denied  that  sir  Edwin  had  been 
committed  for  any  thing  said  or  done  in 
parliament ;  but  it  was  declared  that 
no  member  of  parliament  ought  to 
be    confined,     except    for    acts    of 
felony  or  treason  ;  and  it  was  con- 
tended, that  members  who  had  been 
acquitted  by  the  house  for  expressions 
disliked  by  ministers,  were  not  to  be 
prosecuted  by  order   of    the  privy 
council,    or   otherwise.    When    the 
parliament  met  afler   the  adjourn- 
ment, a  message  was  delivered  to  the 
commons,  with  his  majesty's    com- 
mands   '  not  to  interfere  with  any 
state  matters  but  such  as  should  be 
recommended  to  their  consideration.' 
This  extraordinary  mandate  alarmed 
the  house :  they  conceived  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  made  a  precedent 
for  their  not   being   permitted,  in 
future^  to  debate  upon  any  question 
but  such  as  the  kmg  should  think 
proper  to  direct ;  whereby  they  would 
lose  the  privilege  of  being  a  free  par^ 
liament     Long  and  violent  debates 
followed ;  and  several  petitions  were 
successively  presented  to  the  king, 
asserting  the  privileges  of  th^  house, 
as  its  ancient  and  undoubted  right  of 
inheritance.     The  king,   in  his  an- 
swer, states,  that  although  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  deny  to  the  commons 
any  lawful  privileges  which  they  had 


theretofore  enjoyed,  yet  he  would 
not  allow  them  to  style  their  privi* 
leges  *  their  ancient  and  undoubted 
riglit  of  inheritance  :'  he  wished  they 
had  said  that  their  privileges  were  de- 
rived from  the  grace  and  permission 
of  his  ancestors  and  himself ;  for  roost 
of  them  grew  from  precedents,  which 
marked  a  toleration  rather  than  an 
inheritance.'  Notwitiistanding  the 
king's  having  thus  explained  himself, 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house  was 
ordered  to  take  into  consideration 
every  matter  touching  their  liberties 
and  privileges,  and  all  things  incident 
thereto.  A  protestation  was  resolved 
on,  declaring  '  that  the  liberties,  fran- 
chises, privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of 
parliament,  are  the  emcient  and  un- 
doubted birthright  of  the  subjects  of  * 
England ;  and  that  the  arduous  and 
urgent  affairs  concerning  the  king, 
state,  and  the  defence  of  the  realm 
and  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
the  making  and  maintaining  of  laws, 
and  redress  of  mischiefs  and  griev- 
ances which  daily  happen  within  this 
realm,  are  proper  subjects  of  council 
and  debate  in  parliament ;  and  that, 
in  the  handling  and  proceeding  of 
those  businesses,  every  member  of 
the  house  of  commons  hath,  and  of 
right  ought  to  have,  freedom  of 
speech,  to  propound,  treat,  reason, 
and  bring  to  conclusion,  the  same  ; 
that  the  commons  in  parliament  have 
like  liberty  and  freedom  to  treat  of 
those  matters,  in  such  order  as  in 
their  judgments  shall  seem  fittest; 
and  that  every  member  of  the 
said  house  hath  like  freedom 
from  all  impeachment,  imprisonment, 
and  molestation  (other  than  by  the 
censure  of  the  house  itself^,  for  or 
concerning  any  bill,  speakmg,  rea- 
soning, or  declaring  of  any  matter 
touching  the  parliament  or  parlia- 
ment business ;  and  that,  if  any  of 
the  members  be  complained  of  and 
questioned  for  any  thing  said  or  done 
in  parliament,  the  same  is  to  be 
shown  to  the  king,  by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  all  the  commons  assembled 
in  parliament,  before  the  king  give 
credence  to  any  private  information.' 
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The  protestation  was,  according  to 
custom,  entered  in  the  journals  of 
the  house  ;  but  it  was  so  offensive  to 
the  king,  that  he  sent  for  the  journal- 
book,  and,  in  full  assembly  of  his 
council,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
judges,  declared  the  protestation  to 
be  '  invalid,  annulled,  void,  and  of  no 
effect ;  and  did  further,  with  his  own 
hand,  take  it  out  of  the  journal-book 
of  the  clerk  of  tlie  commons*  house 
of  parliament,  and  commanded  an 
act  of  council  to  be  made  there- 
upon, and  this  act  to  be  entered 
in  the  register  of  council  causes.' 
Tlie  parliament  was  shortly  after- 
wards dissolved,  by  a  proclamatipn  in 
which  the  king  expressed  his  anger 
^  at  the  attempt  made  by  the  com- 
mons ;  which  he  characterised  as  '  an 
usurpation,  that  the  majesty  of  a 
king  could  by  no  means  endure/ 
Aflcr  the  dissolution,  several  of  the 
members  obnoxious  to  the  king,  were 
committed  to  prison  by  authority  of 
the  council.  The  following  boroughs 
were  restored  in  this  reign :  Har- 
wich, Evesham,  Ilchester,  Pontefract, 
Amersham,  Wendover,  Great  Mar- 
low,  and  Hertford;  and  the  bo- 
rouglis  created  were,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, Oxford  University,  Bewdley, 
Tewkesbury,  Tiverton,  and  Bury  St. 
Edmunds ;  the  borough  of  Bewdley 
was  empowered  to  send  only  one 
member.  The  first  parliament  of 
Charles  I.  opened,  almost  omin- 
ously, with  a  motion  to  insure  har- 
mony and  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  king  and  parliament;  and 
on  the  fourth  day,  the  solicitor-gene- 
ral acquainted  the  house,  *  that  the 
king  had  taken  care  of  their  griev- 
ances preferred  the  last  parliament ; 
and,  at  any  one  day  the  house  would 
assign,  satisfaction  would  be  given 
them  therein.'  Probably  one  of  the 
earliest  enemies  made  by  King  Charles 
was  sir  Edward  Coke.  It  is  said, 
that,  to  disqualify  certain  members 
of  the  commons,  who  had  been  zeal- 
ous in  their  opposition  to  the  court 
during  the  last  parliament,  their 
names  were  pricked  by  the  king  for  the 
office  of  sheriff  for  the  ensuing  year. 


Amongst  these  was  that  of  sir  Ed- 
ward ;  who  liad  been  nominated  she- 
riff for  the  county  of  Bucks,  but  was 
notwithstanding,  returned  one  of  tlie 
knights  of  the  shire  for  Norfolk,  in 
the  parliament  which  met  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing month  of  February,  16:26, 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  writ  of 
election.  Tiiis  led  to  a  message  from 
the  king,  desiring  that  the  commons 
would  issue  a  new  writ  for  that 
county.  Sir  Edward  liad  demurred 
to  the  oath  of  a  sheriff,  insisting  that 
one  part  of  it,  which  was  '  to  destroy 
and  eradicate  all  heresies  commonly 
called  Lollardies,'  was  not  |to  be 
taken :  this  produced  an  order  of 
council,  whereby  the  clause  objected 
to  was  in  future  to  be  omitted  in  tlie 
form  of  the  oath.  The  affair  was 
referred  to  the  committee  of  privi- 
leges and  elections ;  in  the  report  of 
which  many  cases  were  cited  pro  et 
contrd,  regarding  the  high  sheriff  for 
one  county  being  elected  knight  of 
the  shire  for  another ;  on  all  which 
the  committee  refused  to  give  an  opi- 
nion, desiring  that  a  search  might  be 
made  amongst  the  records,  for  more 
precedents  of  a  like  nature.  Tlie  re- 
sult of  the  proceedings,  however,  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  journals :  but 
in  all  probability  sir  Edward  lost  his 
seat,  as  it  does  not  appear  tliat  he 
took  part  in  any  of  the  subsequent 
debates  during  this  session.  The  re- 
solution of  the  commons  to  impeach 
the  duke  of  Buckingliam,  the  king^s 
iiivourite  minister,  was  tlie  first  symp- 
tom of  division ;  and  the  frequent 
charges  and  recriminations  conse- 
quent on  Charles's  determination  to 
protect  the  obnoxious  nobleman, 
ended  in  the  king's  dissolution  of  the 
parliament.  As  the  commons  had 
refused  all  supplies  of  money,  Charles 
now  resorted  to  those  arbitrary  tne- 
thods  of  raising  it,  which  are  shown  (in 
his  reign)  to  have  terminated  in  the 
civil  war  that  led  to  his  dethronement 
and  death.  It  was  on  the  6th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1649,  a  week  after  the  king's 
judicial  murder,  that  the  commons 
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and  dangerous/  and  affirming  that  it 
ought  to  be  abolished.  On  the  next  day, 
the  Commonwealth  was  established, 
by  a  resolution  *  that  the  office  of  a 
king  in  this  nation,  being  found  un- 
necessary, burdensome,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  liberty,  safety,  and  public 
interest  of  the  people,  is  henceforth 
for  ever  abolished.*     Acts  founded 
on  these  resolutions  were  passed  on 
the  17th  of  March,  and  proclaimed 
in  London  and  Westminster.     The 
commons  then  erected  a  council  of 
state,  to  act  and  proceed  according  to 
the  instructions  that  were  to  be  given 
by  themselves  ;  ordered  the  great  seal 
to  be  broken,  and  a  new  one  to  be 
made,  thus  investing  themselves  with 
sovereign  authority ;  and,  on  re-ap- 
pointing the  judges,  six  of  whom  re- 
fused to  accept  commissions  under 
the  new  powers,  the  name  of  the 
King*s  Bench  was   directed   to   be 
changed  into   the  'Upper'    Bench. 
The  ultimate  supremacy  of  Crom- 
^^ell,  Barebone's,  and  the  Rump  par- 
liament (portions  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment)— and  what  occurred  during  the 
tyranny  of  the  one   estate  of  the 
realm— are  all   recorded  elsewhere. 
At  length  •  the   Long  Parliament,' 
yhich,  with  numerous  alterations  and 
interruptions,  had  continued  for  near- 
ly twenty  years,  was  brought  to  an 
end.    It  was  on  April  25,  1660,  tliat 
a  parliament,  called  •  the  Convention 
Parliament'  (from  the  commons  hav- 
ing met  without  royal  summons,  and 
the  lords  solely  by  their  own  autho- 
rity) met  for  the  express  purpose  of 
recalling  from  his  forced  exile  CHAaLBs 
n.,  the  son  of  the  murdered  king. 
Though  the  restored  king  assented  to 
constitute  the  *  convention*  a  real 
parliament,  the  lawyers  doubted  whe- 
ther its  acts  need  be  obeyed ;  so  that 
Charles  called  a  new  one,  1661,  styled 
'the  pensionary  parliament,'  because  so 
roany  pensions  were  necessarily  given 
hy  it  to  the  court — impoverisn^l  by 
the  late  events.    On  assembling,  the 
commons  ordered  all  their  members 
to  take  the  sacrament,  according  to 
the  prescribed  Liturgy,  on  pain  of 
^pulsion ;  and  then,  in  conjunction 
▼OL.  ni.  S 


with  the  lords,  directed  that  th^  in- 
strumenty  called  *  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,*  should  be  burned  by 
the  common  hangman,  and  all  copies 
of  it  be  destroyed.  They  likewise  pro- 
ceeded to  abrogate  many  ordinances 
passed  in  the  preceding  reign,  (the 
Commonwealth  not  being  acknow- 
ledged a  reign,)  amongst  which  were 
the  act  for  erecting  a  high  court  of  jus- 
tice for  trying  and  j  udging  the  late  king, 
the  act  for  subscribing  the  engagement 
against  a  king  and  house  of  peers,  the 
act  for  declaring  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  be  a  commonwealth  and  free 
state,  the  act  for  renouncing  the  title 
of  Charles  Stuart,  and  that  for  tlie  se- 
curity of  the  lord  protector's  person  ; 
all  wnich  they  ordered  to  be  burned 
in  Westminster-hall  while  the  courts 
were  sitting.    An  act  was  also  passed, 
declaring  that  if  any  person  shall  ma- 
liciously or  advisedly  affirm  that  both 
or  either  of  the  houses  of  parliament 
have  any  legislative  authority  without 
the  king,  such  person  shall  incur  the 
penalties  of  a  prsemunire ;  and  ano- 
ther for  restoring  the  bishops  to  their 
seats  in  the  house  of  lords,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  in  the  last 
reign.     In  this  parliament,  a  great 
change  began  in  the  liberties  of  the 
clergy  of  England,  who  now  ceased 
to  tax  themselves  as  formerly,  and 
were  taxed  in  common  with  the  peo- 
ple in  parliament.     Originally,  the 
lords  spiritual,  or  prelates,  with  the 
clergy,  were  esteemed,  in  their  Con- 
vocation, one  of  the  four  estates  of 
the  realm ;  and  they  met  in  convo- 
cation, on  the  civil  account  of  giving 
their  own  money,  and  securing  their 
own    secular    rights   and   liberties. 
This  right  of  taxing  themselves  was 
not  disturbed  by  the  Reformation; 
but  after  the  Restoration,  at  a  confer- 
ence held  by  the  bishops  and  clergy 
with  the  ministers  of  state,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  clergy  should  si- 
lently waive  the  ancient  custom  of 
taxing  their  own  body,  and  suffer 
themselves  to  be  included  in  the  mo- 
ney bills  prepared  by  the  commons, 
on  condition  of  the  insertion  of  a 
proviso,  saving  the  ancient  rights  of 
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the  clergy;  notwithstanding  which 
reservation,  the  clergy  never  aftei^ 
wards  resumed  their  claim.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  parochial  clei|y 
gained  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
members  of  the  commons.  Sir  Ri- 
chard Temple's  bill,  to  have  a  more 
frequent  assembling  of  parliament, 
was  thrown  out;  soon  after  which 
arose  a  conflict  between  the  two 
houses,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
mons having  voted  the  lords'  decision, 
in  a  mercantile  case,  an  infringement 
of  their  privileges.  The  lords  had 
been  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Skinner 
against  the  East  India  company,  who 
liad  seised  his  ship,  and  they  had 
awarded  him  5000/.  damages;  and 
although  the  king,  to  end  the  dispute, 
adjourned  the  parliament,  the  lords 
committed  sir  Samuel  Bernardiston, 
deputy-governor  of  the  company,  to 
the  custody  of  their  officer,  tne  usher 
of  the  Black  Rod.  To  prevent  the 
spread  of  poperyi  the  Test  act  vras 
now  passed,  which  was  regarded  with 
as  much  horror  by  dissenters  as  by 
catholics;  the  commons  impeached 
the  Cabal  ministry,  whose  intrigues, 
profuseness  of  expenditure,  wicked 
counsek,  and  general  corrupt  prac- 
tices, had  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  people,  and  materially  diminished 
the  popularity  of  the  crown ;  and  that 
valuable  enactment  for  the  security 
of  the  subject,  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
was  passed,  although  it  did  not  re- 
ceive the  royal  assent  until  some 
years  after.  Great  disputes  then  en- 
sued between  the  houses,  each  re- 
proaching the  other  for  interfering 
with  its  rights ;  and  certain  members 
being  accused  of  receiving  bribes  for 
their  votes  in  the  house^  it  vras  car- 
ried that  a  protest  should  be  made  by 
each  member,  to  the  effect  that  his 
vote  had  not  been  controlled  by  any 
reward  or  promise.  This  protest  was 
entered  in  the  books,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  ever  adminis- 
tered. At  length  this  parliament, 
called  '  the  Lon^  Parliament  of 
Charles  II.*  (it  having  endured  eigh- 
teen years),  was  dissolved  Janiuury, 
1079;  and  a  contest  commenced  on 


the  opening  of  the  new  ono^  becvise 
the  commons  would  not  receive  s 
speaker  recommended  by  the  court 
It  was  in  this  pariiament  that  tii£ 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  that  inestimable 
security  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
from  the  invasion  of  the  prerogatiTc 
received  both  the  lords'  and  the  )siD^ 
assent— after,  however,  much  debate. 
Jambs  II.  succeeded  1 685 ;  and  opoa 
his  employing  in  the  army,  in  defiaioce 
of  the  Test  act,  persons  of  the  Ro- 
mish faith,  the  commons  addressed  a 
remonstrance  to  him,  whereon  he  dis- 
solved the  parliament— the  only  one 
summoned  in  his  reign.  After  the 
landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  No- 
vember, 1688,  most  of  the  protestaot 
lords  presented  a  petition  to  Idsg 
James,  imploring  him  to  obviate  to 
civil  war  by  odling  a  parltamest 
The  king,  in  his  answer,  expressed 
his  anxiety  to  assemble  a  free  parlia- 
ment; but  declined  calling  one,  while 
an  enemy  was  in  the  kingdom,  who 
could  nutke  a  return  of  neariy  an 
hundred  voices.  Writs,  howerer, 
were  prepared,  and  a  few  of  thefi 
issued ;  but  no  elections  took  place, 
the  king  having  given  orders,  on  bis 
determining  to  take  sanctuary  io 
France,  to  bum  such  of  the  writs  ss 
had  not  been  sent  out ;  and  hb  ma- 
jes^  entered  a  caveat  against  niakio| 
use  of  those  already  deBvered  to  the 
retumins  officers.  There  being  nov 
an  actual  interregnum,  about  ninety 
peers  met  at  Westminster,  and  agreed 
on  a  petition  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
to  summon  a  '  convention,'  by  circu- 
lar letters ;  and  meantime  to  assume 
the  direction  of  public  afiain.  A 
convention  was,  therefore^  sumnK>ned 
by  the  prince — a  most  extraordinaiy 
variation  from  the  usual  necessity  of 
a  king's  writs ;  and  the  commons,  on 
January  28,  1689,  passed  the  follow- 
ing memorable  vote:  '  Resolved, 
that  king  James  II.,  having  endea- 
voured to  subvert  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original 
contract  between  king  and  people; 
and,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other 
wicked  persons,  having  violated  the 
fundamental  laws,  and  having  witb* 
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drawn  himself  out  of  this  kingdom, 
has  abdicated  the  gorernment,  and 
that  the  throne  is  thereby  become  va- 
cant.'    The  convention  next  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  what  kind  of  go- 
vernment they  should  establish ;  and 
a  bUl  was  soon  passed,  by  which  they 
settled  the  crown  on  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange,  the  sole  adminis- 
tration to  remain  in  the  prince.    To 
this  settlement  of  the  crown,  a  deda« 
ration,  commonly  called  *  the  BiU  of 
Rights,'  was  annexed,  in  which  the 
powers  of  royal  prerogative    were 
more    narrowly  drcomscribed,   and 
more  exactly  defined,  than  in  any 
former  period  of  the  English  govern- 
ment.     Its  principal  articles  were 
-well  calculated  to  secure  the  freedom 
and  power  of  parliament    It  declared 
that  the  king  has  no  right  to  suspend 
or  dispense  with  laws,  or  the  execu- 
tion of  laws ;  that  all  ecclesiastical- 
commission  courts  are  illegal;  that 
the  levying  of  money  for  the  use  of 
the  crown  by  prerogative,  without 
grant  of  parliament,  is  not  warranted 
by   law ;  that  it  is  the  right  of  sub- 
jects to  petition  the  king;    that  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  un- 
less   by  consent  of   parhament,    is 
against  law ;  that  protestant  subjects 
may  have  arms  for  their  defence ; 
that  the  election  of  members  of  par- 
liament ought  to  be  free ;  that  free- 
dom of  debate  in  parliament  ought  to 
be  allowed ;  and  that,  for  redress  of 
grievances^     firequent      parliaments 
shou  Id  be  assembled.   The  next  thing 
that  was  judged  necessary  to  be  done, 
was   to  turn  the  convention  into  a 
parliament;  for  it  had  been  said,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  that  the  con- 
vention not  having  been  called  W  a 
king^s  writs,  its  acts  were  invalid. 
To  effect  this  purpose,  the  commons 
entered  into  a  resolution, '  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  house,  that  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  com- 
mooSy   then  sitting  at  Westminster, 
were  the  two  houses  of  parliament' 
A  bill  vras  also  introduced  by  the  lords 
to  remove  and  prevent  all  questions 
and  disputesconcemingtheassembling 
and  sitting  of  the  present  parliament, 
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and  the  commons  agreeing  to  it,  the 
bill  received  the  royal  assent,  and 
'  the  convention'  was  from  that  time 
called  '  the  parliament'  It  is  singu- 
lar that,  though  the  opinion  of  l^al 
men  was  taken  in  the  case  of  the 
'  convention  parhament' of  Charles  1 1 . 
(when  tiiey  suggested  that  the  acts  of 
a  convention  ^ve  not  the  force  of 
those  of  an  assembly  called  by  the 
king's  writs),  such  opinion  was  not, 
in  the  case  of  the  Revolution,  re- 
garded. William  III.  being  acknow- 
ledged sovereign,  the  ind^nite  fre- 
quency of  paniaments  was  reduced 
to  a  certaintv,  by  an  act  of  his  first 
parliament  after  the  convention  one, 
called  *  the  Triennial  bill ;'  which 
provided  that  a  new  parliament  sball 
always  be  called  within  three  years 
after  the  determination  of  the  former ; 
and,  in  addition  to  guarding  against 
too  long  an  intermission,  the  same 
bill  enacted,  that  no  parliament  should 
continue  longer  than  for  three  years. 
Tlie  acts  of  the  convention-parlia- 
ment were  at  the  same  time  declared 
to  be  bindinff.  The  demise  of  the 
crown  had  hiuierto  always  caused  the 
instant  dissolution  of  parliament; 
for  the  sovereign  being  considered  in 
law  as  the  head  of  the  parliament,  his 
death  was  deemed  to  cause  an  extinc- 
tion of  the  whole  body.  But  the 
calling  of  a  new*  parliament  imme- 
diately on  the  inauguration  of  the 
succeeding  monarch,  being  found  in- 
convenient, and  dangers  being  appre- 
hended from  having  no  panian>ent 
in  existence^  in  case  of  a  disputed 
succession^  it  was  now  enacted,  'that 
the  parliament  in  being  shall  conti* 
nne  for  six  months  after  the  death  of 
any  king  or  queen,  unless  sooner  pro- 
rogued or  dissolved  by  the  successor ; 
that  if  the  parliament  be,  at  the  time 
of  the  kin^s  death,  separated  by  ad- 
journment or  prorogation,  it  shall 
assemble  immediately;  and  that  if 
no  parliament  is  then  in  being,  the 
last  parliamen*  shall  assemble,  and  be 
again  a  parliament'  Many  of  the 
existing  regulations  regarding  the  re- 
turn of  members  to  the  commons 
were  framed  by  king  William's  par- 
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liameflti.  One  especial  act  requires 
that  erery  freeholder  shall  take  an 
oath  that  he  is  a  freeholder  of  the 
county,  and  has  freehold  lands  or 
tenements,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
forty  shillings,  within  it,  describing 
where  they  are  situated ;  and  that  he 
has  not  before  polled  at  the  election. 
No  person  unaer  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  is  to  be  admitted  to  vote  in  any 
election,  nor  is  any  individual  to  be 
entitled  to  a  vote  by  reason  of  any 
trust  or  mortgage,  if  the  trustee  or 
mortgagee  be  not  in  actual  posses- 
sion, and  receive  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  estate.  By  the  act  12  Wm.  1 1 1, 
(the  same  that  settled  the  crown,  af- 
ter the  king  and  the  princess  Anne 
and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies  respec- 
tively, on  Sophia,  ducliess-dowager 
of  Hanover,  and  her  issue,  being  pro- 
testants),  it  was  declared  that  no 
alien,  even  though  he  be  naturalized, 
shall  be  capable  of  being  a  member 
of  either  house  or  parliament :  pre- 
viously to  the  passing  of  it,  an  alien, 
if  naturalized,  was  eligible.  Bv  the 
same  act,  no  person  who  had  any 
office  or  place  of  profit  under  the 
king,  or  pension  from  the  crown,  was 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  house  of 
commons.  In  the  first  parliament  of 
queen  Anne  occurred  a  matter  of 
sreat  interest  to  those  studying  the 
bistorv  of  the  British  parliament; 
and  although  no  legislative  decision 
was  given  upon  it,  the  question  was 
of  such  vast  importance,  in  reference 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  house  of 
commons,  the  rights  of  British  elec* 
tors,  and  the  authority  of  the  com* 
roon  law  of  England  that  it  well  de- 
serves record.  Complaints  had  long 
been  made,  and  had  increased  within 
a  few  years,  of  great  partiality  and 
injustice  in  the  election  of  members, 
both  by  sheriffs  in  counties,  and  by 
returning  officers  in  borouglis.  At 
Aylesbury,  in  Buckinehamshire,  the 
return  was  made  by  four  constables, 
and  it  was  believed  that  they  made  a 
bargain  with  some  of  the  candidates, 
and  then  managed  the  matter  so  as 
to  insure  a  majority  for  the  person  to 
whom  they  had  angaged  themselves. 


This  object  tbcj  wwietimP!^  eflected 
by  refiian^  on  fiivoloiis  preteuces. 
to  receive  the  votes  of  some  of  th« 
electors,  which  woaM  otberwise  hire 
turned  the  majority  against  the  a- 
voured  candidates.    When  these  nc- 
just  proceedings  were  oomplBined  of 
to  the  bonse  of  commons,  tbe  com- 
mittees of  privfleges  and  dectio:^ 
were  usually  found  to  decide  in  ft- 
voiir  of  the  member  most  agreeable 
to  the  majority  of  the  house.     In  or- 
der to  find  a  remedy  for  tfais  sapposed 
abuse,  it  was  at  length  detennined  to 
institute  an    action  at  law  against 
William  White,  and  the  other  con- 
stables of  Aylesbury,  at  the  prosecu- 
tion of  one  Matthew  Ashbj,  who,  al- 
though always  admitted  to  vote  in 
former  elections,   had  been   demed 
that  privilege  in  the  last.     This  suit, 
which  was  an  invasion  of  the  power 
hitherto  assumed  by  the  connnons,  to 
determine  the  rights  of  electors,  was 
tried  at  the  assizes,  and  it  was  found 
there  by  the  jury,  that  the  constables 
had  denied  the  plaintiff'  a  right  of 
which  he  was  unaoubtedly  in  posses- 
sion ;  so  that  they  were  cast  with  da- 
mages.   But  it  was  moved  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  to  quash  aU  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  matter,  since  no  ac- 
tion did  lie,  or  ever  had  been  brongfat 
on  that  account    Three  of  the  j  udges 
were  against  Ashby,  and  ai^^ed,  that 
if  this  new  kind  of  action  were  al- 
lowed, it  would  occasion  an  infinite 
number  of  suits,  and  put  all  the  offi- 
cers concerned  under  great  difficul- 
ties.    Chief-justice  Holt  alone  dif- 
fered from  the  rest :  *  he  thought  this 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance, 
both  to  the  whole  nation  in  geneial, 
and  to  every  man  in  particular.     He 
made  a  great  difference  between  an 
election  of  a  member,  and  a  right  to 
vote  in  that  election :  he  said  that 
the  commons  were  the  only  judges 
of  the  former,  whether  it  was  rightly 
managed  or  not,    without  bribery, 
fraud,    or   violence;    but  that  the 
right  of  voting  was  an  original  right, 
founded  either  on  a  freehold  of  forty 
shillings  a  year  in  the  county,  or  on 
burgage  land,  or  prescription,  or  by 
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charter  in  a  borouch.  These  were 
all  legal  titles,  and,  as  such,  were 
triable  in  a  court  of  law :  acts  of  par- 
liament were  made  concerning  them, 
and  by  reason  of  these,  every  thing 
relating  to  those  acts  was  triable  in  a 
court  of  law.*  His  voice  being  over- 
ruled by  the  majority  of  the  judges, 
the  order  of  the  Queen's  Bench  was 
given  in  favour  of  the  constables. 
The  matter  was  then  brought  before 
tlie  lords  by  a  writ  of  error.  After 
a  long  debate,  it  was  carried  by  a 
great  m^ority,  to  set  aside  the  order 
of  the  Queen*s  Bench,  and  to  give 
judgment  according  to  the  verdict  at 
the  assizes.  This  gave  great  offence 
to  the  commons,  who  regarding  these 
pro<:eedings  as  encroachments  on 
their  privileges,  drew  up  resolutions, 
to  the  effect  that  the  qualification  of 
electors,  and  of  persons  elected,  is 
cognisable  exclusively  before  the  com- 
nions  in  parliament;  and  that  the 
examining  and  determining  of  the 
qualification  or  right  of  any  elector 
belongs  to  them,  where  the  acts  of 
parliament  give  no  particular  direc- 
tion ;  that  whoever  shall  prosecute 
any  action,  which  shall  bring  the 
right  of  electors  to  the  determination 
of^  any  other  jurisdiction  than  that  of 
the  house  of  commons,  except  in 
cases  specially  provided  for  in  some 
statute,  and  all  attorneys,  solicitors, 
and  counsellors,  prosecuting  or  plead- 
ing in  any  such  case,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  the 
house.  On  the  other  hand  the  lords  en- 
tered into  opposite  resolutions,  vindi- 
cating their  decision  on  the  writ  of  er- 
ror ;  and  asserting  that  to  declare,  as  the 
commons  had  done,  that  Ashby  was 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege  of  the 
house  of  commons,  for  prosecuting 
an  action  against  the  constables  of 
Aylesbury,  for  not  receiving  his  vote 
at  an  election,  after  he  had,  in  the 
known  and  proper  methods  of  law, 
obtained  a  judgment  in  parliament 
for  recovery  of  his  damages,  was  an 
unprecedented  attempt  upon  the 
juciicature  of  parliament,  and  was,  in 
effect,  to  subject  the  law  of  England 
to  the  votes  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons.    The  resolutions  likewise  ac- 


cused the  commons  of  assuming  a 
power  to  control  the  law,  hinder  the 
course  of  justice,  and  subject  the 
property  of  Englishmen  to  their  ar- 
bitrary votes.  The  lords  ordered  the 
lord-keeper  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
case,  and  of  their  resolutions,  to  all 
the  sheriffs  of  Englaqd,  to  be  com- 
municated to  all  the  boroughs  in 
their  counties.  Relying  upon  this 
nidgment  of  the  lords,  five  o^er  in- 
habitants of  Aylesbury,  brought  their 
action  against  the  constables,  for  re- 
fusing their  votes ;  and  this  the  house 
of  commons  considering  a  high  con- 
tempt of  their  authority,  they  sent 
for  those  five  men,  and  committed 
them  to  Newgate.  A  motion  was 
made  in  the  Queen's  Bench  for  a 
writ  of  habeas-corpus.  The  judges 
differed  as  before  ;  three  were  of 
opinion  that  the  commons  were  the 

E roper  judges  of  their  own  privi- 
sges ;  but  Holt  held  that  their  au- 
thority was  circumscribed  by  law. 
Uolt*s  judgment  being  again  over- 
ruled by  a  majority,  the  prisoners 
were  remanded.  Upon  this  two  of 
them,  Paty  and  Oviat,  moved  for  a 
writ  of  error,  to  bring  the  cause  be- 
fore the  lords  ;  which  was  only  to  be 
obtained  by  petitioning  the  queen 
that  the  judgment  of  the  court  of 
Queen's  Bench  might  be  brought  be- 
fore her  majesty  in  parliament.  The 
commons,  alarmed  at  these  petitions, 
presented  an  address  to  her  majesty, 
praying  her  not  to  grant  a  writ  of 
error,  which  would  subvert  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  commons  of  England. 
The  judges  having  been  consulted 
on  the  point,  ten  of  them  were  of 
opinion  that,  in  civil  matters,  a  pe- 
tition for  a  writ  of  error  was  a 
petition  of  right,  not  of  grace.  The 
commons  having  received  an  evasive 
answer  to  their  address,  proceeded  to 
a  still  farther  extremity,  bv  voting 
that  Mr.  Page,  and  others,  in  plead- 
ing upon  the  return  of  the  habeas- 
corpus,  on  behalf  of  the  five  prison- 
ers committed  by  the  house,  were 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege ;  and 
those  gentlemen  were  ordered  to  be 
taken  into  custody.  As  they  had 
reason  to  fear  that  the  queen  would 
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mnt  writs  of  error,  whereby  the  five 
Ayletbur^  men  might  be  discharged 
from  their  imprisonment,  they  or- 
dered them  to  be  removed  from  New- 
gate, and  taken  into  the  custody  of 
their  sergeant-at-arms ;  which  order 
was  execated  at  midnight,  with  such 
circumstances  of  severity  and  terror, 
as  have  seldom  been  exercised  to- 
wards the  greatest  offenders.  The 
I  prisoners  petitioned  the  house  of 
ords  for  relief;  and  that  house  voted 
several  resolutions  in  their  behalf. 
The  lords  declared  'that  the  com- 
mons, in  committing  those  persons 
to  Newgate,  had  assumed  to  them- 
selves cuone  a  legislative  authority, 
by  pretending  to  attribute  the  force 
of  a  law  to  their  declaration ;  had 
claimed  a  jurisdiction  not  warranted 
by  the  constitution  ;  had  assumed  a 
new  privilege,  to  which  they  could 
have  no  title  by  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  parliament ;  and  had  tliereby, 
as  fiu*  as  in  them  lay,  subjected  the 
rights  of  Englishmen,  and  the  free- 
dom of  their  persons,  to  their  votes. 
That  every  Englishman,  who  is  im- 
prisoned by  any  authority  whatso- 
ever, has  an  undoubted  right  to  ap- 
ply for  and  obtain,  bv  his  agents  or 
mends,  a  writ  of  habeas-corpus,  in 
order  to  procure  his  liberty  dv  due 
course  of  law.  That  for  the  nouse 
of  commons  to  censure  and  punish 
any  person  for  assisting  a  prisoner  to 
obtain  a  writ  of  habeas-corpus,  or  to 
deter  men  from  pleading  upon  it, 
was  an  attempt  of  dangerous  ten- 
dency, a  breach  of  the  many  good 
statutes  provided  for  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  of  pernicious  ex- 
ample, by  denying  the  necessary 
assistance  to  the  prisoner,  upon  a 
commitment  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, which  had  ever  been  allowed 
upon  all  commitments  by  any  au- 
thority whatsoever.  And  that  a  writ 
of  error  is  a  writ  of  right,  and  ought 
not  to  be  denied  to  the  subject  when 
duly  applied  for,  though  at  the  re- 
quest or  either  house  of  parliament; 
the  denial  thereof  being  an  obstruo- 
tion  of  justice  contnuy  to  Magna 
Gharta.'  The  sergeant-at4urms  hav- 
ing been  served  with  writs  of  habeas- 


corpus,  the  house  of  commons  never- 
theless  directed  him  to  make  no  re- 
turn to  them  ;  and  they  recorded  i 
resolution,  '  that  no  commoner  of 
England,  committed  by  the  house  c: 
commons  for  breach  of  privOege,  or 
contempt  of  that  house,  ougjht,  b^ 
any  writ  of  habeas-corpus.  to  1^  msdc 
to  appear  in  any  other  place,  or  be- 
fore any  oUier  iudicature,  during  tbe 
session  of  parhament,  wherein  sxt 
person  was  so  committed.*  Tliis  Yio> 
lent  controveisy  was  terminated  by 
the  queen's  proroguing  paiiiameot: 
on  which  the  prisoners  were,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  released.  But  pre- 
viously to  the  prorogation,  the  queni 
declared,  in  answer  to  an  address  of 
the  lords,  that  she  should  hart: 
granted  the  writs  of  error,  bad  not 
the  speedy  termination  of  the  session 
supersede  the  necessity  of  that  pro- 
ceeding. The  act  of  union  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  parliament 
having  received  the  royu  assent  on 
March  6th,  1707,  the  first  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  met  on  October  2.id. 
1707.  By  a  decision  of  the  com- 
mons, 1708,  the  eldest  sons  ot  Scot- 
tish peers  were  rendered  incapabK* 
of  sitting  in  parliament  as  represent- 
atives for  Scotland ;  and  by  the  act. 
9  Anne,  the  landed  qualification  of 
members  is  settled.  It  is  therpin 
enacted  that  every  knight  of  a  shirt 
shall  have  a  dear  estate  of  fredioM 
or  copyhold,  to  the  value  of  600^ 
per  annum,  and  every  citizen  and 
burgess  to  the  value  of  dOO/. ;  except 
the  eldest  sons  of  peers,  and  of  per- 
sons qualified  to  be  knights  of  shires, 
and  except  the  members  for  the  two 
universities.  One  of  the  earliest  acts 
of  Geobgb  I.  was  the  'septennial 
act,*  1716,  by  which  the  duration  of 
a  parliament,  which  had  been  elected 
for  three  years,  was  by  itself  pro-l 
longed  for  an  additional  perioa  of 
four  years ;  and  by  whicn  it  was 
enacted  that  parliaments  in  future 
should  continue  for  seven  years,  to! 
be  computed  from  the  day  appointed! 
for  their  meeting  by  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons, unless  dissolved  by  the  king 
beforo  the  expimtion  of  that  period. 
This  memorable  bill  had  its  origin  in 
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a  wish   to   support   the   house   of 
Brunswick  against  the  claim  of  the 
rejected   Stuarts  ;    the  seven  years* 
duration  of  the  then  house  of  com- 
mons, &vourable  as  it  was  to  the 
Hanoverian  succession,  being  likely 
to  secure  the  stability  of  the  new 
family.     The  period  when  the  power 
was  thus  assumed  by  the  commons, 
though  a  delegated  body,  of  lengthen- 
ing their  own  period  of  sitting,  may 
be  regarded  as  forming  one  of  the 
principal  epochs  in   the  history  of 
parliament ;    it   having   been    con- 
sidered by  high  authorities  as  the 
era  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Bri- 
tish house  of  commons  from  its  for- 
mer dependence  on  the  crown  and 
the  lords.    In  the  first  parliament  of 
George  II.,  the  printer  of  a  Glou- 
cester journal  was  made  to  apologise 
by  deputy,  for  having  reported  in  a 
newspaper  some  of  the    commons' 
proceedings  ;   and  it  was  then  re- 
solved, *that  it  is  an  indignity  to, 
and  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  the 
house,  for  any  person  to  presume  to 
give,  in  written  or    printed  news- 
papers, any  account  of  the  debates, 
and  that,  upon  discovery  of  the  au- 
thors of  such  printed  reports,  the 
house  will  proceed  against  them  with 
the  utmost  severity.'    In  this  parlia- 
ment was  passed  the  statute  against 
bribery  and  corruption  in  the  elec- 
tion of  members,  which  originated  in 
the  house  of  commons,  ana  was  sent 
back  by  the  lords,  with  some  amend- 
ments, to  enforce  that  excellent  law, 
>>y  enhancing  the  penalty  upon  a 
corrupt  voter,  party,  or  agent,  in  an 
election  for  a  member  of  parliament, 
from  50L  to  500/.,  and  by  other  pro- 
visions.    Questions    respecting  the 
validity  of  votes  were  settled  ;  and  in 
1784  the  privilege  of  franking  letters, 
which  had  been  claimed  by  the  com- 
mons for  its  members  so  far  back  as 
1660.  was  for  the  first  time  allowed 
Dy  the  post-office  formers.    It  ap- 
peared that  when  the  commons  passed 
tne  bill,  granting  the  post-office  reve- 
nue to  Charles  II.,  they  annexed  to 
It  a  clause,  reserving  to  themselves 
^^  Pmilege  of  franking ;  but  when 


that  bill  was  carried  to  the  upper 
house,  the  lords,  offended  at  there  be- 
ing no  such  provision  made  for  them« 
selves,  passed  the  bill  without  the 
clause  annexed.  The  resolution  of 
the  house,  which  now  settled  its 
right  to  the  privilege  of  franking,  ran 
thus:  'That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
house,  tliat  the  privilege  of  franking 
letters  by  the  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses,  chosen  to  represent  the 
commons  in  parliament,  began  with 
the  erecting  of  a  postoffice  within 
this  kingdom,  by  act  of  parliament ; 
and  that  all  letters,  not  exceeding 
two  ounces,  signed  by  the  proper 
hand  of,  or  directed  to,  any  member 
of  the  house,  during  every  session  of 
parliament  (and  forty  clays  before, 
and  forty  days  after,  every  summons 
or  prorogation),  ought  to  be  carried 
and  delivered  freely  and  safely  from 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, without  any  charge  of  postage.' 
In  1738,  another  order  was  issued  by 
the  commons,  to  prevent  the  publica- 
tion of  its  debates ;  but  this  only 
tempted  the  compilers  of  periodical 
publications  to  adopt  a  covert  method 
of  giving  them,  which  made  it  more 
easy  to  falsify  them  $  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that,  afler  this  period, 
the  accounts  became  less  authentic 
than  before.  The  *  Gentleman's'  and 
the  '  London'  Magazines  were  the 
principal  vehicles  of  the  parlia- 
mentary debates:  the  former  pub- 
lished the  '  Debates  in  the  Senate  of 
Lilliput,'  and  the  latter  professed  to 
give  a  journal  of  the  proceedings  and 
debates  of  *  a  politicai  club,'  of  which 
the  members  had  Roman  appella- 
tions :  each  miscellany  aflerwaros  ex* 
plained  these  fictitious  titles  in  ad- 
vertisements affixed  to  the  respective 
volumes.  The  printing  of  the  jour- 
nals of  the  commons  was  first  ordered, 
1742;  from  which  time  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  an  exact  century,  the  prac- 
tice has'  been  continued.  In  the  first 
parliament  of  GsoaoK  III.,  a  standing 
order  against  the  admission  of  stran- 
gers was  strictly  enforced  in  both 
nouses  ;  and  the  sergeant«t-arms  of 
the  house  of  commons  was  ordered 
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to  take  into  custody,  from  time  to 
time,  any  stranger  whom  he  might 
see  in  the  house  or  gallery  while  the 
house  was  sitting.  In  17(}d  occurred 
the  affair  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  member  for 
Aylesbury,  connected  with  his  invec- 
tive against  the  king^s  speech,  pub- 
lished in  the  •  North  Briton/  In  the 
history  of  king  George's  reign,  and  in 
the  memoir  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  are  given 
the  main  particulars.  The  Grenville 
act  ^o  called,  because  introduced  by 
Mr.  George  Grenville)  for  regulating 
the  trial  of  controverted  elections, 
was  passed,  1770.  By  it  the  form 
and  manner  of  election  petitions  was 
settled  ;  and  by  its  provisions  a  select 
committee  must  be  chosen  on  the 
presentation  of  each  petition,  to  try 
its  merits.  The  mode  of  choosing 
election-committees  is  by  ballot,  as 
follows : — one  hundred  members  at 
least  being  present,  their  names  are 
written  on  small  pieces  of  paper, 
rolled  up,  and  deposited  in  six  urns, 
from  each  of  which  alternately  a  name 
is  then  drawn,  until  the  number  of 
twenty-five  is  completed  :  after  this, 
the  petitioner  and  sitting  member 
each  strike  six  from  the  number.  To 
the  remaining  thirteen  one  is  added 
at  the  discretionary  nomination  of 
each  party,  and  the  whole  fifteen  are 
then  sworn,  like  an  ordinary  jury, 
*  well  and  truly  to  try  the  matter  of 
the  petition,  and  true  judgment  to 
give,  according  to  the  evidence.'  No 
member  above  the  age  of  sixty  is  to 
be  drawn  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  one  hundred  members 
on  the  day  appointed  for  balloting, 
the  house  is  restrained  from  proceed- 
ing in  any  business,  until  the  ballot- 
ing is  concluded.  This  act  was  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  old 
method  of  determining  election  dis- 
putes by  the  vote  of  the  whole  house, 
which  was  usually  influenced  rather 
by  party  views  than  by  the  real 
merits  of  the  case ;  and  it  has  been 
characterized  as  one  of  the  noblest 
works  for  the  honour  of  the  house 
of  commons,  and  the  security  of  the 
constitution,  that  was  ever  devised 
by  any  minister  or  statesman.    The 


privilese  of  exemption  firom  arrest, 
enjoyed  since  the  earliest  period  (f 
our  history  by  the  servants  of  menh 
bers  of  both  houses  of  parliam«ct, 
was  abolished,  1770,  by  an  act  whicfa 
abrogates  all  privileges  of  parliaraem 
whereby  the  ordinary  course  of  jus- 
tice was  obstructed.  It  enacts  thai 
any  suit  may  at  any  time  be  brougbc 
against  any  peer  or  member  of  par- 
liament, their  servants,  or  any  other 
person  entitled  to  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment, which  shall  not  be  impeached 
or  delayed  by  pretence  of  any  such 
privilege;  except  that  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons  shall  not  there- 
by be  subjected  to  any  arrest  or  im- 
prisonment. The  right  assumed  by 
parliament  of  prohibiting  the  pub- 
lication of  their  proceedings,  was 
once  more  strongly  contested  in  the 
year  1771,  and  was,  on  that  occasioo, 
so  feebljr  supported,  that  it  has  ever 
since  existed  only  in  name.  A  com- 
plaint having  been  made  agjunst  tvo 
printers,  Thompson  and  Wheble,  for 
inserting  the  debates  in  their  respec- 
tive journals,  they  were  ordered  to 
attend,  but  declined  complying,  al- 
though repeatedly  summoned.  The 
sergeantratparms  was  then  directed 
to  take  them  into  custody,  which  he 
was  unable  to  do,  as  they  had  ab- 
sconded^ On  the  address  of  the 
commons  to  the  king,  a  proclamation, 
offering  a  reward,  was  issued  for  theii 
apprehension ;  and  under  this,  Whe- 
ble was  arrested,  and  brought  before 
Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  been  elected 
alderman  for  the  city  of  London,  in 
consequence  of  the  popularity  of  his 
conduct  respecting  the  Middlesex 
election.  Mr.  Wilkes  discharged  the 
prisoner,  and  even  bound  him  over 
in  a  recognizance  to  prosecute  his 
captor  for  an  assault  and  false  im- 
prisonment. Thompson  was  in  like 
manner  discharged  by  Alderman 
Oliver.  The  printer  of  the  'London 
Evening  Post,'  having  been  guilty  of 
an  offence  similar  to  that  of  Thomp- 
son and  Wheble,  was  afterwards 
taken  into  custody  by  a  messenger  of 
the  house  of  commons ;  whereupon 
he  sent  immediately  for  a  constable, 
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who  carried  them  before  the  lord 
mayor,    and  aldermen   Wilkes  and 
Oliver,    at   the    Mansion-house,  bv 
whom    the  printer  was  discharged, 
and  the  messenger  compelled  to  give 
ball  to  answer  a  charge  of  assault  and 
false  imprisonment.    The  house  then 
committed  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
man Oliver  to  the  Tower.     Alder- 
man Wilkes,  having  been  sent  for, 
refused  to  comply,  unless  the  sum- 
mons should  direct  him  to  attend  *  in 
his  place,  as  member  for  Middlesex,' 
to  which  he  had  been  several  times 
elected.      The  house,  unwilling  to 
involve  itself  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  in  his  case;  but 
the  other  two  city  magistrates  re- 
mained in  the  Tower  until  the  dose 
of  the  session.    In  a  few  years  after, 
the  debates  of  both  houses  regularly 
appeared,  with  the  names  of  the  speak- 
ers, in  every  respectable  newspaper ; 
and]  the  right  of  the  public  to  this 
very  valuable  insight  into  the  doings 
of  their  representatives  in  the  com- 
mons, has  never  since  been  questioned. 
About  this  time  it  was  determined 
that  persons  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
house  to  be  reprimanded  for  any  of- 
fence,   should    not  be    required  to 
kneel  as  heretofore.    Just  after  the 
last-named  change,  a  curious  disagree- 
ment  occurred    between    the    two 
houses,  insomuch  tliat  neither  would 
permit  members  of  the  other  to  be 
present  during  its  debates.     The  ex- 
clusive right  possessed  by  the  com- 
mons of  regulating  grants  of  money, 
guarded  by  them  with  a  jealous  eye, 
was  asserted  in  an  unusual  manner  in 
1772,  on  the  occasion  of  the  lords 
making  an  alteration  in  a'  corn-biU, 
to  the.  effect  that  no  bounty  should 
be  paid  upon  exported  corn  ;  which 
amendment    was    unanimously    de- 
clared an  invasion  of  the  known  pri- 
vileges of  the  lower  house,  and  the 
bill  was  thrown  out  with  marks  of 
great  indignity ;  the  speaker  first  toss- 
ing it  over  the  tablc^  and  several  mem- 
bers afterwards  kicking  it  as  they 
went  out    The  act  of  legislative  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
received  the  royal  assent  July  2, 1800 ; 


and  the  united  parliament  of  the  three 
kingdoms  has  thenceforth  borne  the 
title  of  'tlie  Imperial  Parliament.' 
Tha  first  imperial  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  met  January  22, 
1801 ;  and  Mr.  John  Home  Tooke, 
a  person  in  priests'  orders,  having 
been  elected  for  Old  Sarum,  and  re- 
turned thereto,  a  motion  was  made 
for  incapacitating  him ;  pursuant  to 
which  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  journals  of  the  house 
and  the  records  of  parliament,  for 
precedents  respecting  the  eligibility 
of  persons  in  holy  orders.  In  the  re- 
port, the  committee  stated  tliat,  pre- 
viously to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
there  appeared  five  instances  in  which 
the  addition  '  clericus,'  or  clerk,  had 
been  annexed  to  the  names  of 
members  returned  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but,  after  the  eighth  year  of 
that  reign,  only  one  clergyman,  John 
Robson,  appeared  to  have  been  re- 
turned ;  and  his  election  was  declared 
void  in  the  eighteenth  of  James  I. 
The  motion  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Home  Tooke  was  negatived  ;  but  in 
order  to  obviate  all  doubts,  a  bill  was 
brought  in,  and  afterwards  passed  in- 
to a  law,  to  prevent  any  person,  who 
shall  liave  been  ordained  a  priest  or 
deacon,  from  sitting  in  any  future 
parliament ;  the  operation  of  the  law 
having  been  postponed,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  feeling  of  delicacy  to- 
wards the  individual  whose  case  had 
given  rise  to  the  discussion.  In  Fe- 
bruary, 1810,  one  John  Gale  Jones, 
the  manager  of  a  debating  society, 
was  committed  to  Newgate  for  hav- 
ing published  a  placard,  which  the 
commons  pronounced  to  be  a  gross 
breach  of  their  privileges.  On  the 
12th  of  March,  sir  Francis  Burdett 
made  a  motion  for  the  discharge  of 
Jones,  which  was  negatived  :  he 
printed  the  arguments  used  by  him 
on  this  occasion,  in  '  Cobbett*s  Week- 
ly Register,'  and  introduced  them  by 
a  letter  to  his  constituents,  diiiyipg 
the  power  of  the  hou^e  of  commons 
*  to  imprison  the  people  of  England ;' 
and  for  this  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  the  9th  of  April,  by  virtue 
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of  a  warrant  issued  by  the  speaker, 
and  was  confined  there  until  the  ris- 
ing of  parliament  In  a  subsequent 
parliament  of  George  III.  (anno  62) 
it  was  enacted,  that  any  member  who 
shall  be  declared  a  bankrupt,  and 
shall  not  pay  his  debts  in  full  with- 
in twelve  months  from  the  issuing 
of  the  commission  of  bankruptcy, 
shall  be  incapable  of  sitting  and  vot- 
ing in  the  house,  unless  within  the 
said  period  such  commission  shall  be 
superseded.  It  was  in  the  latter  ses- 
sions of  this  reign  that  Joseph  Hunt, 
treasurer  of  the  ordnance,  for  misap- 
plying the  public  money,  Benjamin 
Walsh,  for  a  breach  of  trust  in  his 
business  of  stock-broker,  and  lord 
Cochrane,  for  his  concern  in  a  frau- 
dulent conspiracy  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  public  funds,  were  severally 
deprived  of  their  seat  in  the  com- 
mons. In  the  first  parliament  of 
George  IV.,  it  was  enacted  that, 
for  the  better  administration  of  the 
office  of  a  justice  of  peace  in  and 
near  the  metropolis,  no  such  justice 
should  be  capable  of  electing  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  or  have  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  for  the  return  of  a 
member  thereto.  In  1828  the  cor- 
poration and  test  acts  were  repealed, 
to  gratify  the  dissenters ;  and  on  Mr. 
Joseph  Pease,  a  quaker,  beine  elect- 
ed member  for  the  southern  division 
of  the  county  of  Durham,  his  affir- 
mation was'  taken  instead  of  the 
usual  oath  required  of  every  mem- 
ber, prior  to  taking  his  seat  in  the 
commons.  As  an  equivalent  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  for  this  boon  to  the 
dissenters,  an  act  was  passed  for  their 
emancipation  from  the  penal  laws 
that  had  so  long  withheld  from  them 
many  of  the  privileges  of  British  sub- 
jects, in  the  ensuing  year.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  *  catholic  relief  bill'  is 
thus  liberally  worded :  '  Whereas,  by 
various  acts,  certain  restraints  and 
disabilities  are  imposed  on  Roman 
Catholics,  to  which  other  subjects 
are  not  liable,  and  it  is  expedient 
that  the  same  be  henceforth  discon- 
tinued, and  whereas  certain  oaths  and 
declarations,  commonly  called  'the 


Declaration  assunst  IVansabBtantia- 
tion  and  the  InvocatloD  of  Saints, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  prac- 
tised in  the  Church  of  Rome,'  are  re- 
quired to  be  made  and  subscribed,  as 
qualifications  for  sitting  and  TOfdnf 
in  parliament,  and  for  the  enjoymeDt 
of  certain  offices,  franchises,  aod  dvil 
riffhts ;  it  is  enacted  that,  from  and 
after  the  commencement  of  tliis  act. 
all  such  parts  of  the  said  acts  as  re- 
quire the  said  declarations,  or  either 
of  them,  to  be  made  or  subscribed  by 
any  of  his  majesty*s  subjects,  be  re> 
pealed.'    Persons  profosmg  the  Ro- 
man catholic  religion,  elected  to  be 
members  of  parliament,  are  to  take, 
instead  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  su- 
premacy, and  abjuration,    a  single 
oath  not  inconsistent  with  their  reli- 
gious scruples,  which  is  to  be  taken 
by  each  peer  and  member  of  the 
house  of  commons  before  taking  his 
seat.    Every  person  taking  this  oath 
swears  that  he  will  defend,  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power,  the  settlement  of 
property  within  this  realm,  as  esta- 
blisned  by  the  laws ;  and  thereby  dis- 
claims, disavows,  and  solemnly  ab- 
jures any  intention  to  subvert  the 
present  church  establishment,  as  set- 
tled by  law  within  this  realm ;  and 
solemnly  swears  that  he  will  never 
exercise  any  privilege  to  which  he  is 
or  may  become  entitled,  to  dbturfa 
or  weaken  tlie  protestant  religion,  or 
protestant  government,  in  the  United 
Kingdom.      By  the  same  act,  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  permitted  to  vote 
at  elections  for  England  and  for  Ire- 
land, and  also  to  vote  at  the  election 
of  representative  peers  of  Scotland, 
and  to  be  elected  such  representative 

Eeers.  Roman  Catholics  in  Scot- 
md  may  elect  and  be  elected  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  parliament  for  Scot- 
land, and  be  enrolled  as  freeholders 
in  any  shire  or  stewartry  in  that 
country  ;  and  be  chosen  commission- 
ers or  delegates  for  choosing  buN 
eesses  to  serve  in  parliament  tor  any 
districts  of  burghs  in  Scotland,  diey 
taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  act, 
instead  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
abjuration  before  by  law  appointed. 
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They  may  also  be  members  of  lay 
corporations,  and  may  hold  any  office 
therein,  and  vote  in  any  corporate 
election  or  proceeding. 

Our  sketch  of  parliamentary  his- 
tory is  here  brought  to  a  close ;  and  it 
only  requires  a  reference  to  pages 
376,  404,  and  486  of  the  present  vo- 
lume, to  be  made  as  complete  as  the 
necessary  limits  of  such  a  work  will 
permit. 

Fkbquekct  op  Weecks,  1848. — 
On   January   Idth,   1843,  a  furious 
gale    of  wind  drove  the  ship  Con- 
queror, when  in  the  channel,  on  the 
French  coast.    The  vessel  was  home- 
ward bound  to  London  from  India, 
and  had  on  board  numerous  most 
respectable  persons,  some  with  their 
entire  ^unities.     The  whole,  toge- 
ther with  the  captain  (Green)  and 
crew  were  lost,  save  a  boy  belonging 
to  the  latter — in  all  ninety  souls. 
During  the   succeeding  six  weeks, 
violent  winds  and  soualls  continuing, 
no  less  than  453  other  vessels,  small 
and  great,  were  wrecked  on  the  coasts 
of  France,  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  involving  a  loss,  in  value  of 
vessels  and  cargoes,  of  900,000/.,  to 
the   great    necessary    detriment   of 
Lloyd's  ship-insurance  establishment 
On  the  7th  of  April,  at  midnight,  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam-packet  Company's 
ship,  Solway,  struck  on  the  Baldargo 
reef,  twenty  miles  west  of  Corunna, 
and  in  less  than  twenty-five  minutes 
sank.      The    crew   and   passengers 
amounted  to  ninety-seven,  of  whom 
seventeen    passengers,   the   captain, 
surgeon,  a  midshipman,  and  eight  of 
the  crew,  met  an  instant  death.    A 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzjames,  their  four 
children,  and  servant,  the  rev.  Mr.Bas- 
comb,  of  Barbadoes,  and  other  well- 
connected  persons,  fell  a  sacrifice ; 
and  but  for   security  offered  by  a 
new  Bpecies  of  boat,  called  *  the  pad- 
dle-box boat,'  a  sort  of  life-boat,  in- 
vented by   captain    Greorge   Smith, 
R.N.,  the  whole,  both  passengers 
and  crew,  must  have  been  lost.   Cap- 
tain Smith's  boat,  on  occasion  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Isis,  some  little  time 
back,  saved  more  than  100  persons, 


during  a  severe  gale  of  wind,  and  a 
heavy  sea,  wherein  no  common  boat 
could  live;  and  now  that  full  150 
lives  have  been  saved  by  the  inven- 
tion, we  think  that  no  vessel  should 
be  allowed  to  go  to  sea  without  a 
sufficiency  of  such  boats.  The  cap- 
tain, Duncan,  who  was  unhappily 
among  the  drowned,  had  nobly  re- 
fused to  leave  the  vessel,  while  one 
other  living  person  remained  on 
board. 

Revolution  in  St.  Domingo. — It 
was  reported,  at  the  period  of  the 
recent  earthquake  in  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  (page  539),  that  presi- 
dent Boyer  nad  been  assassinated 
during  an  insurrection  of  the  people. 
But  that  account,  although  exten- 
sively circulated  and  believed,  was 
incorrect ;  and  it  seems  that  the  re- 
volt which  had  then  commenced 
against  his  government,  proceeded 
without  any  very  strone  demonstra- 
tion until  March  17th  (1843),  when 
the  president  and  thirty-two  of  his 
adherents  sought  shelter  from  their 
enemies  on  board  one  of  her  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  ships,  and  were  safely 
conveyed  to  Jamaica.  The  revolu- 
tion thus  effected  was  a  bloodless 
one ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  oppo« 
nents  of  M.  Boyer  was  the  senator 
Dumeille,  the  representative  of  the 

Province  of  Auz  Cayes,  who,  on  five 
ifl^erent  occasions,  had  been  forcibly 
expelled  the  senate  chamber  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  on  each 
occasion  had  been  triumphantly  re- 
elected by  his  original  constituents. 
Under  the  apprehension  of  measures 
of  a  still  more  despotic  character  than 
the  president  had  hitherto  adopted  to 

2uell  his  turbulence,  it  appears  that 
)umeiUe  had  addressed  himself  to  the 
regiment  of  artillery  stationed  at  Aux 
Cayes,  and  that  he  had  been  in- 
stantly responded  to  by  the  whole 
body.  The  feelings  of  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  too,  were  so  strongly  in 
his  favour,  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  after  his  last  expulsion  from 
the  senate,  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  6000  men,  a  force  with  whid^ 
he  was  preparing  to  inarch  on  the 
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capital.  In  the  meantime,  with  the 
view  of  persuading  his  fellow-citizens 
that  he  was  not  actuated  by  motives 
of  personal  ambition,  he  proposed  to 
M.  Beaugillard,  the  governor  of  Aux 
Cayes,  who  has  been  very  generally 
re^rded  for  tlie  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  as  the  probable  successor  of 
M.  Boyer  in  the  presidency,  to  de- 
clare the  office  vacant,  and  to  consent 
to  be  himself  proclaimed  '  provisional 
president,*  until  the  senate  could  be 
assembled  to  complete  his  election 
by  the  forms  which  the  Haytian  con- 


stitution prescribes.  M.  Beaugillard, 
although  he  refused  compliance,  was 
understood  not  to  look  with  dis- 
favour on  the  armed  resistance  which 
was  offered  to  the  *  unconsdtutionar 
proceedings  of  Boyer ;  but  he  did 
not  tliink  the  moment  had  yet  ar- 
rived for  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  revolutionary  movenaent.  In 
all  probability,  however,  tlie  em- 
barkation of  the  president  and  hs 
partisans  for  Jamaica  will  have  prov- 
ed the  signal  for  explicitly  declaring 
himself  his  successor. 


PARALLEL  REIGNS. 


France  under  Louis  Philippe  I. 
— This  prince  (son  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who,  in  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution,  assumed  the  title  of 
M.  Eealit^  to  please  the  Jacobins, 
though  he  soon  after  terminated  his 
life  on  the  scaffold)  received  his 
early  education  from  the  celebrated 
madame  de  Genlis,  and  at  sixteen 
entered  the  army,  with  the  title  of 
due  de  Chartres.  Upon  declaring  in 
favour  of  general  Dumouriez  when 
he  opposed  the  Convention,  he  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Switzer- 
land ;  where  for  a  time  he  maintained 
himself  as  a  teacher  of  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  mathematics,  in  the  col- 
lege of  Reichemann.  Thence  he 
crossed  to  America,  and  for  many 
years  passed  a  wandering  life  in  the 
New  World  with  his  brothers  ;  and 
them  he  lost  by  death,  soon  after  his 
settlement  at  Twickenham,  in  Eng- 
land. 1803.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  1814,  he  returned  to 
France ;  and  he  lived  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris,  until  the  revolution  of  1830 
deposed  his  kinsman,  Charles  X.,  and 
placed  him  on  the  throne.  The 
trial  of  the  obnoxious  ministers  of 
Charles  took  place  immediately  on 
the  accession  of  Loiiis  Philippe ;  and 
they  were  sent  in  perpetual  exile  to 
the'fortress  of  Ham,  in  Picardy.  In 
1832  a  serious  insurrection  in  the 
southern  provinces,  raised  by  the 
widow  of  the  due  de  Berri  in  ravour 
of  her  son,  was  suppressed  by  the 
vigilance  of  Louis  Philippe  (see  Jit- 


ivrrection  of  Duckets  de  Berri) ;  and 
various  attempts,  on  the  part  of  both 
Buonapartists  and  Jacobins,    to   re- 
store the  republic,  disturbed  his  reign 
for  several  years.    His  life  even  was 
more  than  once  attempted;  on  the 
first  occasion  by  'an  infernal  ma- 
chine,' as  it  was  termed,  which,  al- 
though it  exploded,  and  did  much 
damage  to  the  house  in  which  it  had 
been  placed,  failed  in  its  murderous 
projector's   object    of    striking  the 
royal  carriage  as    it  passed.      The 
abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
two  chambers ;  a  suicidal  measure, 
which,  while  fatal  as  it  was  intended 
to  be  to  aristocratical  power,  will 
hereafter,  by  the  bar  which  it  op- 
poses to  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
more  effectually  lower  the  pride  of 
the  French,  than  the  ravages  of  their 
country  by  either  wars  or  revolutions 
have  ever  been  enabled  to  do.     At 
the  suggestion  of  many  influential 
persons,  English  as  well  as  French, 
the  imprisoned  ministers  of  Charles 
X.|were  released,  1840,  being  greatly 
injured  in  health  by  their  confine- 
ment,    especially    prince    Polignac 
But  that  the  spirit  of  revolution  was 
yet  by  no  means  laid,  was  evident 
by  the  raising  of  a  column  in  Paris, 
which  was  (August,  1840)  solemnly 
inaugurated,  in  memory  of  the  vio 
tims  of  the  revolution  of  July,  1830. 
Full  100,000  of  the  national  guaid 
were  under  arms,  to  preserve  peace ; 
and  the  bodies  of  the  victims,  together 
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with  those  of  their  victims,  the  Swiss 
guards,  who  had  all  been  thrown  into 
the  same  grave,  were  exhumed  from 
their  place  in  front  of  the  Louvre, 
and  conveyed  in  one  'monstre'  hearse 
(fifty  coffins  with  ten  bodies  in  each), 
drawn  by  twenty-four  black  horses, 
to  the  vault  under  the  column. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  ceremony 
had  been  performed,  the  attention  of 
the  French  was  drawn  to  a  still  more 
extraordinary  affair.     Louis   Napo- 
leon, son  of  the  ex-king  of  Holland, 
and  nephew  of  Napoleon  *  le  grand,' 
landed  from  England  at  Wimereaux, 
near  Boulogne,  with  sixty  followers 
in  arms,  and  hoisted  a  flag,  surmounts 
ed  with  the  well-known  eagle,  on 
the  column  erected  to  commemorate 
the  expedition  against  England.     A 
live  eagle,  trained  for  the  purpose, 
was  to  have  flown  from  the  adven- 
turer's ship,  and  settled  on  the  co- 
lumn ;  but  the  bird  ominously  took 
its  flight   in  another  direction,  and 
spared  the   Buonapartists  '  a  scene,' 
which  might  have  terminated  in  their 
favour.     After  in  vain  harassing  the 
soldiers  at  the  barracks  of  Boulogne, 
and  discharging  a  pistol  or  two  at 
the  commandant,  the  whole  party  re- 
treated to   their  steam-ship,  which, 
however,    had   been  seized  by  the 
douaniers  ;  and  Louis  Napoleon  and 
his  chief  adherents  were  all  immersed 
in  the  sea,  through  the  capsizing  of 
a  boat  in  which  they  attempted  to 
escape.      Louis  himself,  unable  to 
swim,  clung  to  a  buoy,  whence  he 
was  taken  by  the  douaniers,  and,  with 
the  wounded    general    Montholon, 
conveyed,  first  to  the  Conciergerie 
at  Boulogne,  and  then  to  the  castle 
of  Ham,  to  await  his  trial  by  the 
chamber  of  peers,  which  soon  award- 
ed him  and  his  aged  companion — 
one  of  his  uncle's  old  retainers— an 
incarceration  for  life  in  the  fortress 
of  Ham.    At  the  same  juncture,  the 
prince  de  Joinville,   one  of  Louis 
Philippe's  sons,  sailed  in  the  frigate. 
La  Belle  Poule,  for  St  Helena,  to 
bring  over  the  remains  of  Napoleon, 
recently  given  up  to  his  government 
by  queen  Victoria.    The  vessel  was 


painted  black,  the  creW  dressed  in 
mourning,  the  centre  of  the  frigate 
fitted  up  with  black  velvet  as  a  cha- 
pel, and  the  tout  ensemble  made,  in 
true  Gallic  fashion,  to  indicate  the 
solemn  service  in  which  both  ship 
and  crew  were  engaged. 

The  Belle  Poule  reached  St.  He- 
lena  safely ;  and  the  disinterment 
took  place  in  the  night  of  October, 
15,  1840.  •  When  we  arrived  (says 
the  official  account)  at  the  place 
called  Napoleon's  Valley,  we  found 
the  tomb  guarded  by  a  detachment 
of  the  91st  regiment  of  English  in-* 
fantry,  commanded  by  lieutenant 
Barney.  The  operations  were  com- 
menced in  the  most  profound  silence, 
between  midnight  and  one  in  the 
morning.  We  first  caused  the  iron 
railing,  which  surrounded  the  tomb, 
to  be  removed  i  we  then  uncovered 
the  surface,  composed  of  three  ranges 
of  mason- work,  fixed  into  another 
foundation  of  mason-work.  This 
first  operation  was  concluded  at  half- 
past  one  o'dock.  A  rectangular  wall 
tlien  presented  itself,  forming,  as  we 
afterwards  found,  the  four  sides  of  a 
vault,  eleven  f^et  deep,  eight  feet 
long,  and  four  feet  eight  inches  wide. 
This  vault  was  entirely  filled  with 
clay;  and  after  having  moved  the 
clay,  we  came  to  a  bed  of  Roman 
cement,  ten  feet  deep,  which  it  took 
four  hours  and  a  halPs  labour  to  re- 
move. Immediately  under  this  bed, 
was  a  covering  of  mason-work,  six 
feet  long,  three  wide,  and  five  deep, 
forming  the  covering  of  the  sarco- 
phagus. The  mason-work  having 
been  carefully  removed,  every  thing 
was  ready  at  half-past  nine,  to  open 
the  sarcophagus.  Dr.  Guillard  then 
purified  the  tomb  by  sprinkling 
chloride  of  lime  over  it.  As  soon 
as  the  flag  which  covered  the 
coffin  was  removed,  by  order  of  the 
English  commissioner,  and  that  the 
coffin  was  discovered,  all  present  took 
ofi^  their  hats  ;  and  the  abb^  Coque- 
reau  sprinkled  holy  water,  and  re- 
cited the  •  De  Profundis.'  The  com- 
missioners then  descended  to  examine 
the  coffio;  which  was  found  quite 
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perfect,  except  a  small  portion  of  the 
lower  part ;  and  an  express  was  sent 
to  the  goTemor,  to  announce  the 
progress  of  the  works.  The  coffin 
was  then  raised,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  catholic  church,  and 
placed  under  a  tent  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it;  and  at  eleven,  the  exterior 
wooden  coffin  being  carefully  remov- 
ed, a  leaden  coffin  was  discovered  in 
good  preservation.  The  governor, 
accompanied  by  the  officers  of  his 
staff,  having  then  arrived  at  the  tent, 
the  upper  part  of  the  lead  coffin  was 
removed,  and  another  wooden  coffin 
appeared.  The  cover  of  the  third 
comn  having  been  removed,  a  tin 
ornament,  slightly  rusted,  was  seen, 
which  was  removed,  and  a  white  satin 
sheet  was  perceived,  which  was  re- 
moved with  the  greatest  precaution 
by  the  doctor, — and  Napoleon's  body 
was  exposed  to  view.'  His  features 
were  so  little  changed,  that  his  face  was 
recognised  by  those  who  had  known 
him  when  alive*  The  different  arti- 
cles which  had  been  deposited  in  the 
coffin  were  found  exactly  as  they  had 
been  placed.  The  han<k  were  singu- 
larly well  preserved.  The  uniform, 
the  orders,  the  hat,  were  very  little 
changed.  His  entire  person  presented 
the  appearance  of  one  lately  interred. 
*At  this  solemn  moment^  at  the 
sight  of  the  easily  recognised  remains 
(writes  the  prince  de  JoinviUe,  who 
however  was  not  present  at  the 
scene,)  of  him  who  had  done  so  much 
for  the  glory  of  France,  the  emotion 
was  deep  and  unanimous.'  The 
body  was  not  exposed  to  the  external 
air  longer  than  two  minutes  at  the 
most,  which  were  necessary  for  the 
surgeon  to  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent any  further  alteration ;  the 
first  wooden  coffin  was  then 
closed,  and  the  leaden  coffin  being 
soldered  over  it,  die  whole  was  put 
into  a  new  ebony  coffin  brought 
from  Paris;  the  latter  was  then 
locked,  and  the  key  handed  to  the 
French  commissioner,  who  replied 
that  he  was  ready  to  accept  the  re- 
maiu  in  the  name  of  his  government, 
and  to  accompany  them  to  James- 


town, where  the  prince  de  J<Miivine 
was  waiting  to  conduct  them  to 
France.'  With  extraordinary  pomp 
of  procession,  the  body  was  conveyed 
on  a  splendid  car  to  the  shore,  amidst 
minute  guns,  and  British  saktiers 
with  their  arms  reversed ;  and  when 
received  on  board  the  Belle  Poule, 
it  was  placed  on  the  quart^Mleck, 
now  converted  into  a  '  chapeile  ar- 
dente.'  The  frigate  readied  Cher- 
bourg again  Nov.  80 ;  and  when  the 
steambcMit  to  which  die  body  was 
there  removed,  passed  Havre,  on  its 
course  into  the  Seine,  the  coffin  was 
seen  from  the  shore,  lying  in  state 
in  another  '  chapeile  aniente.'  The 
landing  of  the  'precious  reHcs  of 
France's  glory'  took  place  at  Cour- 
bevoie,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
Dec.  15th,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  spectators,  and  amidst 
their  deafening  cheers.  The  coffin 
being '  placed  upon  a  magnificent 
funeral-car,  a  brilliant  procession  of 
mingled  military  and  civil  personages 
then  began  toward  the  capital ;  all 
the  towns  and  villages  in  the  route 
having  made  splendid  preparations 
of  triumphal  arches,  &c,  to  wdcome 
the  return  of  their  emperor,  even 
though  a  corpse.  Amid  clarooroiis 
and  somewhat  paradoxical  shoots  of 
*  Vive  I'Empereurl'  (*  Vive  le  RoiT 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  on 
that  day),  the  bodj^  arrived  at  its 

Slace  of  sepulture  in  the  Hopital 
es  Invalides ;  where  the  chapel  bad 
been  demolished,  to  'provide  the  re- 
mains a  more  sumptuous  mausoleum 
in  a  half-finished  edifice.  U^ered 
into  its  last  abode  by  the  prince  de 
JoinviUe  as  chief  mourner,  and  re- 
ceived by  kine  Louis  Philippe  'in 
the  name  of  France,*  a  grand  cere- 
monial ensued,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  catholic  rites ;  and  Mozartrs  re- 
quiem, and  other  imposing  diiges, 
were  sung  by  the  first  vo^bts  in 
Europe.  Happiljr  for  France,  the 
day  passed  ofir  without  an  emeule, 
much  as  the  silly  medical  students  of 
Paris  had  laboured  to  effect  one; 
and  we  trust  that  kins  Louis  Phi- 
lippe has  insured,  by  ttie  admirable 
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tact  he  displayed  on  the  trying 
occasion,  at  least  a  few  years'  term 
of  tranquillity  for  his  volatile  citi- 


While  the  public  mind  was  thus 
engaged,  the  British  arms  in  Syria 
everywhere  prevailed ;  and  the  minis- 
try  of  M.  Thiers,  which,  on  radical 
principles,  had  clamorously  advo- 
cated a  war  with  England,  for  her 
interference  to  dennve  Mehemet 
All  of  Egypt  of  hb  usurpations 
without  the  consent  of  France,  as  one 
of  the  great  allied  powers,  was  com- 
pelled to  give  way  to  the  pacific 
party  of  M.  Guizot.  Even  as  it 
was,  a  treaty  of  commerce,  which 
vras  only  waiting  for  signature,  and 
which,  by  mutuiu  concession  between 
England  and  France,  would  have 
ffiven  great  extension  to  English  cut- 
lery, earthenware,  and  woven-goods 
trades,  was  summarily  abandoned. 
Louis  Philippe  is  believed  to  have 
been  gratified  by  the  change  of  mi- 
nisters, though  he  was  unable  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  fortifying  of  Paris  ;  a 
work  which  the  war-cabinet  had  b^ 
gun,  and  which  had  the  mischievous 
effect  of, calling  for  'an  armed  peace' 
throughout  Europe,  to  the  ^eat  and 
needless  cost  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries. The  plea  on  the  part  of  the 
French  for  spending  in  the  end  thirty 
millions  on  fortifications  in  time  of 
peace,  was  the  declining  influence  of 
tlie  Englbh  whig  ministry;  which, 
after  fostering  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple in  Spain,  Belgium,  and  France, 
bad  been  compelled,  by  the  returning 
ascendancy  of  tor}nsm,  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  a  rebellious  pacha,  and 
thus  leave  the  Parisian  Jacobins  to 
the  mercy  of  an  aristocracy,  whose 
immolation  they  had  planned.  While, 
therefore,  in  the  northern  states,  and 
in  Grermany,  armies  of  enormous 
magnitude  had  sprung  up,  to  act  as  a 
barrier  against  the  popular  deluge,  half 
a  million  of  money  had  been  cdready 
expended  in  France,  to  protea  the 
mad  plunges  of  the  democracy,  and 
to  confirm  its  power.  The  continent 
meanwhile  had  become,  in  conse-i 
quence^  an  univenal  oamp  i  and  ^ 


peaceable  progress  of  trade  and  com- 
merce was  suspended  in  every  Euro- 
pean state.  Happily  Louis  Phili{>pe 
and  his  new  ministry  (on  witnessing 
the  return  of  tory  ascendancy  in  £d^ 
land»  00  the  dissolution  of  the  whig 
ministry)  prevailed  in  allaying  the 
agitation  for  restoring  a  military 
government ;  the  army  was  reduced 
from  438,000  to  300,000  men ;  and 
the  fortifications  were,  by  an  ordon- 
nance,  to  be  extended  no  further. 

The  suspension  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, the  interference  of  the  cabinet 
in  Spanish  affairs  (Don  Carlos  be- 
coming an  honourable  prisoner  in 
France,  and  his  rival,  queen  Christina, 
being  received  as  an  injured  sove- 
reign at  the  Parisian  court),  and  the 
suppression  of  the  anarchical  spirit 
of  the  populace  of  the  provincial 
great  towns,  which  had  been  fomented 
by  the  atrocious  licence  of  the  public 
press,  were  the  principal  occurrences 
in  France  at  the  close  of  1841. 

In  April  1842  died  M.  Humann, 
the  minister  of  finance,  who  had 
done  much,  during  his  short  career, 
to  consolidate  the  property  of  the 
kingdom.  So  sensibly  were  his  ser- 
vices felt,  that  a  magnificent  public 
funeral,  at  which  the  royal  umily, 
all  the  peers,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished generals  and  officers  of  state 
attended,  was  given  to  his  remains. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  sealing  some 
official  papers,  when  death  suddenly 
seixed  him.  On  Sunday,  the  15th  of 
Ma^,  occurred  a  frightful  accident, 
which,  though  as  usual  made  an 
affair  of  momentary  national  concern 
by  our  mercurial  neighbours,  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  simply  as  *  une 
chose  malheureuse*  by  the  mass  of 
the  public.  The  &cts  were  these. 
On  Simday,  May  1st  (according  to  a 
practice,  or  at  least  permission,  of  the 
Romish  church,  mucli  to  be  regretted, 
as  usually  desecrating  the  sabbath, 
however  such  result  is  unintended), 
the  king's  f^te-day  had  been  celebrated 
in  Paris  ;  and  his  majesty,  in  return, 
with  a  view  to  afford  the  popula* 
tion  of  the  capital  an  especial  treat, 
idiowed     illuminations,     fireworks, 
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&c,  to  be  exhibited  on  a  grand  scale 
at  St.  Germain  and  Versailles,  on  the 
15th.  To  Versailles  there  are  two 
railroads ;  and  the  more  direct  one 
of  these,  having  on  it  an  unusual 
number  of  carriages  drawn  by  two 
engines,  one  behind  the  other,  was 
conveying  back  the  Parisians  between 
five  and  six  in  the  evening,  when 
the  leading  engine  broke  down.  Tlie 
consequences  were  the  rushing  of  the 
second  machine  over  the  fallen  one, 
the  pulling  of  the  carriages  that  fol- 
lowed off  the  rails,  and  the  custo- 
mary destruction  of  both  convey- 
ances and  passengers.  The  scene 
on  the  line,  as  far  as  Meudon,  beg- 
gared all  description.  A  dense  vo- 
lume of  smoke  and  large  flames  first 
met  the  view.  Carriages  were  roll- 
ing over  the  rails ;  from  five  to  six 
hundred  voices  called  shriekingly  for 
aid ;  and  from  the  villages  and 
from  the  valleys  the  population 
poured  forth  dismayed,  not  knowing 
where  or  how  to  render  assistance. 
The  flames,  it  was  soon  found,  were 
coming  from  the  carriages  themselves, 
seven  of  which,  having  been  newly 
painted,  had  been  ignited  by  the  en- 
gines, and  were  burning  furiously, 
consuming  the  locked-up  travellers ! 
No  less  than  forty  persons  were  in 
each  conveyance ;  and  only  the  young 
and  active,  and  not  all  of  those,  could 
escape  at  the  small  windows.  *  In  one 
instance,  a  mother  threw  out  her  in- 
fant upon  the  grass,  and  perished 
horribly  with  her  husband. 

But  if  France,  in  common  with 
other  'catholic'  countries,  allow  of 
Sunday  amusements,  she  is  reforming 
in  the  main  in  matters  of  religion. 
A  great  revolution  has  in  truth  oc- 
curred within  a  dozen  years.  Twelve 
years  since,  on  visiting  Paris,  Eng- 
lishmen were  forcibly  struck  by  the 
impiety,  blasphemy,  and  bad  taste, 
which  marked  the  conversation  in 
public  and  private.  During  the  em- 
pire, irreligion  had  made  the  most 
extraordinary  progress  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  At  all  the  institutions, 
the  Polytechnic  school  for  example, 
ridicule  of  the  Deity  and  of  revealed 


religion  appeared  to  have  been  more 
strongly  inculcated  than  any  branch 
of  learning  or  science.  At  all  con- 
vivial meetings,  the  songs  of  Beran- 
ger,  and  others  equally  impious,  with- 
out his  poetry  to  recommend  them, 
were  in  the  mouths  of  all.  Tkful 
cela  est  change  mahUenant.  Not  only 
are  we  now  spared  the  disgust  which 
the  revolting  language  of  tlie  cafes 
and  streets  supplied,  but  the  churches 
are  crowded  on  holy  days,  both  by 
women,  as  formerly,  and  by  men 
also,  of  all  ages  and  all  classes  ;  and 
not  only  do  they  frequent  the  diuich, 
but  the  sacraments.  Even  in  the 
Polytechnic  School  this  change  is  re- 
markable :  not  only  are  the  students 
not  prone  to  infidelity  and  impiety, 
but  they  are  constantly  seen  at  di- 
vine service.  Queen  Marie  Amelie, 
the  consort  of  Louis  Philippe,  is  the 
worker  of  such  great  good.  She  has 
made  religion  the  fashion,  by  her  in- 
treaties,  her  charities,  her  bri^t  ex- 
ample ;  and  the  clergy,  pursuing  the 
mild  course  of  persuasion,  in  lieu  of 
that  adopted  during  the  sway  of 
Charles  X.,  wherein  threats  of  papal 
censures  and  punishments  ,were  re- 
sorted to,  have  been  able  to  soften 
hearts  nurtured  in  unbelief,  or  in- 
durated by  the  godless  doinss  of  the 
men  of  the  revolution.  T  ne  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  went  to  compliment 
the  king  on  his  birth-day,  1842,  not 
on  the  Sunday  (the  right  day),  but 
on  the  day  preceding;  and  apolo- 
gizing for  the  circumstance,  he  in- 
treated  him  to  put  an  end  to  that 
desecration  oi  the  sabbath,  which  has 
ever  been  the  disgrace  of  Christian 
France. 

A  most  grievous  calamity  befel 
the  royal  house  on  July  18,  1842. 
Ferdinand  Philippe,  due  d'Orleans, 
the  king's  eldest  son,  and  properly 
Dauphin,  while  on  his  way  to  Neu- 
illy,  to  take  leave  of  his  royal  pa- 
rents, prior  to  his  entrance  on  the 
command  of  the  large  arm^  on  the 
Mame,  was  killed  by  iumpmg  from 
his  carriage,  on  seeine  his  horses  had 
become  unmanageable.  The  most 
affecting  scene  foUowed.   The  prince, 
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on    being  taken  up  nearly  lifeless, 
y^as  conveyed  into  a  grocei^s  house 
at  the  spot  of  the  accident ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  came  thither  on  foot, 
from  the  palace  at  Neuilly,  first  the 
queen,  then  the  king,  princes,  prin- 
cissses,  and  great  generals  and  offi- 
cers of  the  empire— only,  alas  I  to  see 
the  poor  duke  die,  after  lyine  sense- 
less several  hours.     When  he  had 
expired,  the  afflicted  Louis  Philippe 
drew  the  queen  into  an  adjoining 
room,  where,  in  reply  to  the  mar- 
shals' and  ministers'  mtreaties  that 
her  majesty  would  be  consoled,  she 
could  only  exclaim,  amid  her  tears, 
'  What  a  dreadful   misfortune  has 
fallen  upon  our  family;    but  how 
much  greater  is  it  for  France  I*    The 
body  of  the  prince,  covered  by  a 
white  sheet,  was  then  placed  upon  a 
bier,  and  carried  by  four  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  17th  Light 
Infantry,  followed  by  all  the  royal 
mourners  on  foot.     The  cavalcade 
proceeded  along  the  Avenue  de  Sab- 
lonville,  and  entering  the  royal  park, 
traversed   its   whole  length  to  the 
chapel ;  part  of  the  way  beine  lined 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  17th,  who  had 
shared  with  the  prince-royal  in  all 
the  dangers  of  the  passage  of  the 
Iron  gates,  and  the  heights  of  Mou- 
zaia,  in  Africa,  and  who  now  audibly 
wept  for  their  intrepid  but  ever  mild 
commander,  thus  cut  off  in  his  thirty- 
second  year.    On  reaching  the  cha- 
pel, their  majesties,  with  the  princes 
and    princesses,     after    prostrating 
themselves  at  the  altar,  Idt  their  b^ 
loved  child  and  brother  under  the 
guardianship  of  Him  to  whose  de- 
crees they  humbly  bowed,  and  were 
conveyed  in  their  carriages  back  to 
Neuilly.    On  the  4th  of  August,  the 
remains  of  the  duke  were  deposited  in 
the  family  vault  of  the  Orleans  fa- 
mily, at  £>reux ;  prior  to  which  (on 
the  drd)  a  most  splendid  mass  was 
performed  in  Ndtre  Dame  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul.    The  misfortune 
it  great  both  for  the  royal  house  and 
France,  as  fiur  as  human  foresight 
can  augur ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped 
that  God  may  spare  the  life  of  Louis 
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Philippe,  so  as  to  shorten  any  at- 
tempt at  a  regency, — the  son  and 
heir  of  the  deceased  prince  being,  at 
the  moment  of  his  parent's  decease, 
an  infontof  four  years.  A  new  elec- 
tion for  deputies  was  going  on  at  the 
period  of  the  dreadful  accident,  with 
the  expectance  of  the  radical  party 
that  they  should  be  able  to  turn  out 
the  tory  ministiy,  and  restore  M. 
Thiers ;  but  the  result  was,  on  the 
oontraxy,  highly  fiivourable  to  the 
lovers  of  order,  there  being  a  very 
marked  display,  in  every  province, 
of  sympathy  with  the  royal  house. 
And  more  than  this,  M.  Thiers  de- 
clared himself  no  longer  the  leader 
of  the  gauche  side,  and  actually  join- 
ed the  party  he  luid  ever  before  op- 
posed. 

At  the  close  of  1842  much  anxiety 
prevailed  regarding  the  expense  and 
burden  to  the  nation  of  the  colony 
of  Algiers.  No  less  than  24,000 
sick  were  found  to  be  in  its  military 
hospitals ;  and  within  the  preceding 
twelve  years,  Africa  had  consumed 
70,000  French  soldiers,  the  least  part 
of  whom  had  fallen  under  the  balls 
of  the  Arabs.  The  greater  portion 
had.  perished  through  the  influence 
of  a  burning  sun  by  day,  of  piercing 
frosts  by  night,  and  of  pestilentiid 
marshes,  rife  with  fevers  of  the  most 
destructive  kinds.  At  tliis  juncture 
a  suspicious  refusal  to  enter  into  any 
new  treaty  with  England,  confirma- 
tory of  '  tne  right  of  search,'  distin- 
guished the  French  cabinet.  The 
national  contract  to  submit  to  the 
right  of  search,  mutually,  in  order  to 
satisfy  dl  parties  that  slaves  were 
not  on  boiuti  their  ships,  was  pro-  - 
posed  by  England,  and  entered  into 
respectively  by  Spain,  Portugal,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  France,  and  even  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  Bra- 
zil ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  France, 
all  the  covenanting  parties  have 
shown  themselves  willing  to  abolish 
the  trade  in  slaves,  both  by  respect- 
ing the  existine  treaties,  and  by  agree- 
ing to  renew  them  when  they  should 
have  expired.  The  coldness  of  France, 
therefore,  was  naturally  considered 
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to  aiue  from  her  harass  regarding 
Algeria ;  to  retain  which  at  the  least 
cost,  she  is  said  to  have  aimed  at 
forming  a  navy  in  the  Mediterranean, 
so  as  to  rival  the  British  in  that  sea, 
and  thereby  to  carry  out  her  designs 
upon  Syria  and  Egypt*  the  recent 
arrangement  of  whose  affairs  by  the 
other  allied  powers,  she  will  not  pro- 
bably for  years  forgive. 

The  character  of  Louis  Philippe 
necessarily  stands  high.  Amid  ex- 
traordinary difficulties,  he  has  not 
only  preserved  his  throne,  but  has 
sensibly  ameliorated  the  feelings  and 
condition  of  his  fickle  and  turbulent 
people.  To  bring  back  a  nation,  bred 
in  military  habits,  to  a  love  of  the 
peaceful  arts,  was  no  very  easy  task ; 
and  to  instil  relidous  sentiments  into 
minds  nurtiured  tn  worse  than  savage 
heathenism  —  in  a  proud  apostacy 
from  the  light  of  Christianity — was  a 
still  harder  labour.  Yet  in  both  in- 
stances has  this  enlightened  monarch 
seen  his  virtuous  efforts  singularly 
productive  of  success.  Through  his 
ancestress,  the  second  wife  of  Philippe, 
due  d'Orleans,  who  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  princess  Elizabeth  of 
England,  king  Louis  Philippe  claims 
descent  from  the  said  Elizabeth'seldest 
son  ;  and  our  present  gracious  queen 
descends  from  the  same  princess's 
youngest  daughter.  The  exiled  royal 
family  of  France  resides  at  Goritz,  in 
the  Austrian  territory.  Its  head,  the 
due  d'Angoul^me,  the  ex-daupiiin, 
(being  eldest  son  of  the  late  Charles 
X.,)  is  regarded  by  his  partisans  as 
Louis  XIX.  i  though  he  resigned  his 
claim  to  the  throne,  in  favour  of  his 
nephew,  the  due  de  Bordeaux,  son  of 
his  murdered  brother,  the  due  de 
Berri,  1680.  The  due  d'Angouldme's 
consort  is  his  cousin,  the  princess 
Marie-Th^r^e,  daughter  ot  Louis 
XVL,  who  passed  through  all  the 
horrors  of  the  bloody  revolution,  and 
was  fifleen  years  old  when  her  par 
rents  fell  a  prey  thereto.  The  ouc 
de  Bordeaux  (bom  1820)  is  styled 
Henri  Y.  by  the  friends  to  the  an- 
cient dynasty. 

AvtTEia   ONOU   FUOXNANO   L^— 


This   prioce  succeeded  his  fttie, 
Francis  L,  I8d5,  being  then  in  b 
4dd  year,  and  haviDg  been  some  doe 
married  to  Maria  Anna,  daughter:! 
the  king  of  Sardinia.     Seated  in  u< 
heart    of   Europe,    the   empire  i 
Austria,  in  the  tinoe  of  a  profoood 
peace,   has    as    little  concern  vitb 
foreign  nations,  as  any  much  les  ia- 
portant  state ;  and  lOmost  the  oc!t 
transaction   we    have  to  notice,  i& 
her  assistance  to  England,  acoordi^ 
to  the  compact  of  the  great  lUaw 
of  powers,  in  the  Syrian  war.    He: 
fleet  then  kept  guard  along  the  cosst 
of  the  Levant,  and  her  sailors  fouebJ. 
when  required,  with  their  accustdoe- 
bravery.    The  private  character  c: 
the  emperor  is  represented  as  Tffy 
estimable,  and  as  supported  bj  th« 
most  amiable  qualities  in  his  coosori 
Without  parade  or  affectation,  the 
pair  are  strictly  attentive  to  their  n^ 
tigious  duties ;  and   it  mav  be  swl 
that,  owing  to  the  proveibial  pie^ 
of  the  imperial  fiunily,  and  of  the 
people,  the  ancient  form  of  faith  ap- 
pears in    Austria    in  the  most  at- 
tractive form.    The  ccpemonypra^ 
tised  at  Vienna,  on  Maundy  Thurs- 
day (fomerly  observed  in  every  ChflS- 
tian  state),  is  one  of  the  xaostgno- 
fying  imaginable.     It  has  doubtles 
been  foreotten  by  many  in  our  own 
day,  and  is  unknown  by  mcstt  »^ 
Maundy  Thursday  was  intended  by 
the   Church  to  commemorate  pur 
Lord's  institution  of  the  Eucban^ 
and  his  inculcation  of  humility^ 
washing    his    disciples'  feet     ^ 
word  is  derived  from  mandatA,  com- 
mands, meaning  our  Saviour's  coid- 
mands.    The  emperor  and  eapr^ 
of  Austria  still  on  that  day  wash  we 
feet,  the  former  of  twdve  aged  aoa 
poor  men,  and  the  latter  of  9S  ai^f 
poor  and  aged  women,  publicly :  theT 
also  wait  upon  them  at  table,  ^ 
send  them  away  rejoicing— fi**^*^ 
ing  a  delightful  picture  of  the  ex- 
treme wealth  of  the  earth  ministcno^ 
to  the  lowest  wants  of  extieme  po- 
verty.   Men  of  this  irreligious  da^ 
may  mock  at  this  '  pride  of  buisi^ 
as  some  have  termed  it;  buton^i^ 
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[uiry  the3r  Twill  find  it,  in  the  in- 
nce  in  question,  but  tlie  outward 
obol  of  a  constant  regard  for  the 
•St  humble  individual  in  their  do- 
aions  on  the  part  of  a  royal  pair ; 
1  they  will  moreover  see  that  the 
ady  religious  habits  of  the  Aus- 
in  regal  family  are  copied  through 
grades,  to  the  very  meanest  of  the 
istrian  people. 

The  emperor  of  Austria's  territo- 
s,  in  the  present  day,  are  for  the 
»t  Dart  out  of  Germany ;  though, 
I  Napoleon*s  time,  he  was  liege- 
rd  of  all  Gennanv.  In  Germany 
e  the  nrovinces  of  Austria,  Bohe- 
ia,  and  Moravia ;  and  out  of  it, 
ungary,  Gallicia,  Lombardy,  and 
enice.  The  German  provinces  are 
rtile  and  well  cultivated  i  and  Bo- 
imia  has  important  manufactures  of 
ass  and  linen,  with  mines  of  silver 
id  iron.  The  fruitful  plain  of  Hun- 
iry  produces  the  rich  Tokay  wine; 
ad  for  minerals,  it  has  been  called 
outh  America  in  miniature.  There 
I  every  species  of  metal  found,  but 
D :  amethysts,  agate,  jasper,  garnets, 
oals,  and  salt,  are  in  profusion. 
iuDgary  was  anciently  the  seat  of 
be  Pannonians;  the  Huns  under 
Utila  had  possession  of  it  for  awhile ; 
branch  oi  the  French  family  held  it 
or  years-,  and  at  length  it  fell  by 
narriages  to  Austria  ;  and  for  a  cen« 
UF}'  after  that  event  was  a  bone  of 
:ontention  between  the  Austrians 
wd  Turks.  At  last,  about  171 1,  the 
Austrians  were  left  in  peaceable  pos- 
session ;  and  as  they  have  ever  treat- 
ed the  people  with  high  considera- 
'Jon,  they  are  exceedingly  beloved  by 
the  better  class  of  Hungarians.  Gal- 
^cia,  a  fruitful  plain  on  the  south  of 
Poland,  is  ill  cultivated,  but  noted 
for  the  abundance  of  its  salt-mines. 
Lombardy  and  Venice  constitute 
«hat  is  now  styled  the  Lombardo- 
/enetic  kingdom,  and  are  included 
tK  ^j^^^ificent  plain,  watered  by 
^fi  Po,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
^Itivation.      Milan  is  the  capital. 


The 


ancient  city  of  Venice  itself  is 


sfated  on  seventy  isles  in  the  Adrian 
wc,  having  long  rows  of  tasteful  po- 
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laces,  bordering  on  canab.  Hie  au- 
gust titles  of  'Emperor  of  Germany 
and  Rome*  were  abolished  by  Napo- 
leon 1605 ;  and  that  of  *  Austria' 
substituted  for  them;  but  on  the 
fall  of  that  disturber,  the  Austrian 
emperor  was  constituted  president  of 
the  German  diet  This  diet  acknow- 
ledges Germany  still  as  an  integral 
kingdom ;  and,  in  this  spirit,  the  im- 
perial afiairs  are  transacted  by  a  spe- 
cies of  oligarchy,  the  more  powenul 
of  the  members  having  the  greater 
number  of  votes.  Thus  Austria, 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover, 
and  Wurttemberg  (each  having*  a 
king),  have  the  lai^est  number ;  and 
the  duchies  and  electorates  (twenty- 
six)  smaller  in  proportion.  Ger- 
many, as  an  integral  state,  was  found- 
ed by  Charlemagne,  800.  The  pre- 
sent Austrian  monarch  springs  from 
Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  VI.,  who  died  1740; 
and  Charles  was  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  founder 
of  the  house,  1273.  There  is  a  per- 
sonal peculiarity  in  the  Austrian 
royal  family,  from  which  few  of  its 
modem  members  are  entirely  free*; 
namely,  a  thickness  of  the  upper  lip. 
This  is  one  of  those  varieties  which 
nature,  in  the  human  race,  first  as- 
sumes, as  if  without  cause,  and  then 
pertinaciously  adheres  to,  through  a 
series  of  generations.  The  Austrian 
house  has  had  '  the  Austrian  lip,'  as 
it  is  now  designated  by  the  Germans, 
for  several  centuries;  and  it  first 
came  to  the  family  through  its  in- 
termarriage with  the  Polish  house 
of  Jagello. 

PanssiA  uNosa  FasnE&icK  Wil- 
liam IV. — This  prince  succeeded  on 
the  decease  of  his  father,  Frederick 
William  III.,  June  7th,  1840,  to  the 
general  satis&ction  of  both  the  catho- 
lic and  protestant  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects.* To  heal  the  differences  con- 
sequent upon  the  Bonn  controversr 
of  1888,  was  his  first  effort ;  and,  with 
this  view,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
deprived  archbishop  of  Cologne,  Cle- 
ment, baron  Droste  of  Vischering,  sig- 
nifying his  approval  of  the  prelate^t 
q2 
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veiy  exemplary  conduct  after  depri- 
TatioD»  and  enjoining  him  still  to  ab- 
stain from  visiting  Bonn^  till  a  hope 
of  his  majesty's  heart  to  see  him  re- 
stored to  his  see,  could,  with  security 
to  all  parties,  be  fulfilled.  In  De- 
cember, 1841,  accordingly,  the  king 
thought  fit  to  give  direction  to  the 
archbishop  to  resume  his  functions ; 
and  the  following  is  a  translation  of 
the  epistle  by  which  he  thus  gratified 
the  greater  portion  of  his  people : — 
'My  lord  archbishop;  You  have 
doubtless  learned  that  the  affairs  of 
the  church  of  Cologne  have  been 
wisely  settled  by  the  intervention 
of  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  I  have 
not  lost  sight  of  the  zealous  assist- 
ance you  liave  afforded  to  this  de- 
sirable object.  More  than  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  you  gave  me  your  word 
that  you  would  not  abuse  your  resto- 
ration to  freedom,  by  returning  to 
Cologne.  You  have  conscientiously 
kept  your  promise ;  and  whilst  I  ex- 
press to  you  my  satisfaction,  I  now 
free  you  from  it,  on  condition  tliat, 
if  you  purpose  to  make  a  journey  to 
Cologne,  it  should  not  be  until  afler 
die  arrival  and  installation  of  the  co- 
adjutor. 1  avail  myself  with  plear 
sure  of  this  opportunity  to  assure 
you,  that  nothing  can  warrant  the 
suspicion  that  you  have  abused  the 
dignity  of  your  position  and  your 
functions,  in  order  to  favour  revo- 
lutionary intrigues,  or  to  connect 
yourself  with  persons  having  those 
objects  in  view.  I  sincerely  hope 
tliat  this  assurance  will  tranquillize 
you  as  you  deserve,  and  that  Provi- 
dence will  long  allow  you  to  enjoy, 
in  the  serenity  of  age,  the  restoration 
of  peace  in  the  Church. — Frbderick 
William.*  The  king's  next  act  was 
to  define  and  resulate  the  censorship 
of  the  press,  and  to  remove  as  far  as 
possible  all  inconvenient  restrictions 
on  public  writing ;  and  though  the 
concessions  his  government  thus  made 
might  bear  marks  of  imperfection  and 
timidity  in  their  application,  still 
they  are  a  proof  of  the  king*s  excel- 
lent sense  and  considerateness,  in  a 
country  where  military  and  absolute 


domination  are  yet  necessaiSj  ti^ 
law.  A  reform  of  the  educa^ 
system,  and  the  establi^eot  c<' : 
national  plan  of  instruction,  are  tr 
other  points  of  the  present  kit? 
policy.  The  ooUegcslife  throagbsJ 
Germany  forms  a  striking  oontras: " 
that  of  our  own  two  universities,  «r. 
all  that  can  be  advanced  against*^ 
occasional  errors  of  students  in  » 
latter.  Duelling  and  bcer-drin^ 
are  the  prevalent  and  disgosDC 
fashions  of  the  former;  and  tk«i' 
legiate  business  being  simply  to  > 
struct  youth  in  some  particae- 
branch  of  science  or  profcsskai 
knowledge,  all  care  and  rcsan 
(save  in  the  Austrian  dommicje; 
for  inculcating  and  keeping  up  m> 
gious  faith,  are  abandoned.  J^ 
corruption  of  the  German  sdwwi: 
is  owing  to  the  still  prevalent  m^ 
ence  oflthe  illuminati  and  lafc^ 
alists ;  who,  in  religion,  have  neari? 
banbhed  all  faith  in  the  letter  of  tt« 
sacred  oracles ;  in  metaphysics,  ia^ 
established  either  a  dark  system  ci 
necessity,  or  the  uninteUigible  ab- 
surdities of  a  transcendental  »)^. 
ticism  ;  and,  in  the  humbler  waU»  ^^ 
literature  (biography  and  poTels> 
have  deviated  from  eveiy  ^*°J  J^ 
tural  and  true,  and  strained  at  efl«i 
by  an  incongruous  combinaUofi  ^ 
bad  and  good  qualities  in  the  satt* 
character,  so  as  to  screen  the  hideous 
nessofvice  by  the  roToantic  arca^ 
stances  with  which  it  is  cnvclop«»' 
and  to  excuse  every  atrocity  of  c<^ 
duct  by  the  extraneous  virtues  wcwb 
are  made  to  accompany  *^-1jj 
same  class  were  among  the  Fre^ 
encyclopedists,  who,  by  their  s<*P°rJ 
logic,  and  material  and  ^^^^ 
philosophy,  brought  on  the  lud«J> 
revolution  of  1789.  Theyl^^f^ 
faith  out  of  the  world,  as  an  aDa«|J 
prejudice  ;  accounted  for  every  tnf^ 
m  heaven  and  earth  on  pl>il<?^P"'^ 

Principles  ;  doubted  every  ^^^^/^^ 
istorical  facts,  which  they  W  ^^ 
seen ;  believed  nothing  which  cooi 
not  be  demonstrated  mathcmaticft^' 
held  the  world,  as  it  is  at  f^^^^h^ 
moral  and  physical,  to  be  the  ii»»' 
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itable  standard  of  what  it  has  alwavs 
sen  ;  and,  as  a  very  first  principle, 
ijected  miracles,  because  contrary  to 
le  experienced  course  of  nature. 
We  have  observed,  in  the  reign 
F  Frederick  William  III.,  that 
russia  is  yet  obviously  unfit  for  re^ 
Hving  a  cofuHtuHon,  AH  experience 
(tablishes  the  conclusion,  that  it  is 
Dpossible  to  found  a  representative 
?stem  in  any  country,  where  the 
lements  and  constituent' parts  of  it 
ave  not  been  previouslv  formed  and 
oUected  by  the  effect  of  causes  which 
ave  been  long  in  operation ;  in  other 
rords,  without  a  people  which  un- 
erstands  what  representation  is,  and 
rithout  a  class  of  persons  from  whom 

suitable  representation  may  be 
iken.  Now,  on  tlie  continent  gene- 
ally, and  in  Prussia  in  particular,  there 
\  no  such  class  as  our  English  coun  try- 
:entlemen,  and  unrivall^  freeholders 
J)d  yeomen  ;  and  still  less  a  class  of 
apitalists,  like  our  merchants  and 
oanufacturers,  who  are  at  once  rich 
ind  independent,  possessed  of  liberal 
lotions  without  seditious  propensi- 
ies,  and  who  know  how  to  extend  a 
nanly  and  sober  respect  to  rank, 
tation,  and  public  authority,  without 
n  any  way  losing  the  respect  which 
hey  feel  due  to  themselves.  There 
s  again  no  ecclesiastical  body  in 
Prussia  of  sufficient  authority  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  throne,  the 
Qobility.  and  the  people;  and  to 
f&ny  religious  sanction  and  control 
into  an  upper  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture. When  the  Prussians  have  an 
undivided  church  ;  when  they  are 
enabled  to  do  without  a  military  or- 
ganisation, very  nearly  approaching 
to  the  rigour  of  the  French  con- 
scription ;  and  when  they  can  abolish 
the  system  of  paid  police  officers, 
raayor  adjunct,  and  civil  judge,  now 
seated  in  every  village,— they  may  be 
naore  prepared  tlian  they  are  at  pre- 
sent for  the  boon  which  Frederick 
William  III.  had  indiscreetly  pro- 
inised  them,  in  his  joy  at  the  fall  of 
napoleon,  but  which  he  was  com- 
peUed  in  the  end  to  refuse  them. 

At  was  on  the  22d  of  January,  1842, 


that  king  Frederick  William  IV. 
landed  at  Greenwich,  and  proceeded 
to  Windsor  Castle,  on  a  visit  to 
queen  Victoria;  during  which  he 
stood  sponsor  at  the  font  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  was  kept  con- 
tinually in  a  state  of  pleasuraJble  ex- 
citement, either  by  royal,  noble,  or 
civic  feasts,  the  examination  of  places 
of  science  and  art,  theatrical  repre- 
sentations, or  engagements  in  some 
solemn  ceremonial.  He  embarked 
again  at  Woolwich  for  the  continent, 
February  4th.  In  September  of  the 
same^ear  he  founded  a  new  cathe- 
dral m  the  city  of  Cologne,  in  the 
hope  of  carrying  out  his  Other's  plan 
of  bringing  all  his  subjects,  catholic 
and  protestant,  into  one  form  of 
worship.  To  further  this  (we  hum- 
bly think  unattainable)  object,  his 
majesty  had  been  the  first  to  urge 
upon  the  British  government  the 
policy  of  establishing  an  English 
bishop  at  Jerusalem ;  and  overtures 
were  made  by  him  to  the  prelates  of 
the  English  church,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  episcopal  orders 
for  candidates  for  tlie  pastoral  office 
in  the  Prussian  church.  The  alli- 
ance whidi,  through  these  negotia- 
tions with  our  bishops,  it  has  been 
endeavoured  to  establish  between  tlie 
Prussian  evangelical  church  and  the 
church  of  England,  gave  occasion  for 
the  king's  public  expression  of  his 
desire  to  consolidate  a  general  re- 
ligious concord,  upon  the  principle 
of  the  essential  unity  of  the  different 
creeds  of  Christendom ;  and  this  prin- 
ciple seems  to  have  been  admitted 
by  the  English  prelates  concerned. 
It  was  thus  announced  in  the  Prus- 
sian *  State  Gazette :'— '  All  parties 
liave  agreed  in  the  conviction  that 
the  diversities  of  Christian  worship 
in  the  protestant  church  are  upheld 
by  a  superior  unity — the  Head  of  the 
cnurch  himself;  and  that  this  superior 
unity,  to  which  all  the  diversities  re- 
fer as  their  centre,  is  the  foundation 
of  true  Christian  toleration.'  Al- 
though this  appears  to  our  sober 
judgment  to  involve  a  sad  jumble  of 
ideasy  we  must  ever  respect  the  mo- 
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tives  of  the  king  of  Prussia;  and 
though  we  are  not  sanguine  respect- 
ing the  benefits  that  are  to  spring  to 
the  Christian  world  out  of  the  new 
cathedral  of  Cologne,  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  anticipations  of  the 
royal  founder,  as  expressed  in  his 
foundation-speech.  *  I  take  this  op- 
portunity/ said  his  majesty,  '  to  wel- 
come heartily  the  numerous  guests 
who,  as  members  of  the  Cathedral 
Building  Association,  have  met  here 
from  all  parts  of  Germany  to  cele- 
brate this  day.  Gentlemen  of  Co- 
logne, a  great  event  is  about  to  take 
place  among  you .  Your  feelings  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  no  common  edifice 
you  are  about  to  erect.  It  is  the 
offkpring  of  the  spirit  of  union  and 
concord  among  Germans  of  every 
creed.  When  I  reflect  on  this,  my 
eyes  are  filled  with  joyful  tears,  and 
I  thank  God  that  I  have  lived  to 
witness  this  day.  Here,  where  this 
foundation  stone  is  laid,  will  arise 
the  noblest  portals  in  the  whole 
world.  Germany  builds  them  ;  may 
they,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  to  her 
the  forerunners  of  a  new,  a  great, 
and  a  happy  future.  Far  from  them 
be  all  that  is  anti-German — that  is  to 
say,  all  that  is  base,  false,  and  insin- 
cere. May  this  portal  of  honour 
never  be  aisgraced  by  bad  faith,  or 
by  the  unworthy  disunion  of  German 

Srinces  or  of  the  German  people, 
fay  this  structure  never  disturb  the 
peace  of  creeds,  nor  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  social  order  ;  and  may  that 
spirit  which  once  interrupted  the 
building  of  this  house  of  God,  and 
injured  the  well-being  of  our  common 
fetherland,  find  no  entrance  here. 
The  feeling  that  has  prompted  the 
building  of  these  portals  is  the  same 
tl)at  twenty-nine  years  ago  made  us 
break  our  chains— rolled  back  insult 
from  our  native  land,  and  division 
from  its  shores ;  it  is  the  same  spirit 
which,  fortified  by  the  blessing  of  my 
departed  fiither  (the  last  of  those 
three  mat  kings^,  two  years  ago  dis- 
played itself  with  a  vigour  undi- 
minished in  power  and  unimpaired 
by  time ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  German 


union  and  of  German  power:  aod 
oh !  may  the  portals  of  CdogDecr 
thedral  be  its  most  glorious  triuospb 
May  the  spirit  which  has  given  bink 
to  this  great  work  serve  to  compl^' 
it ;  and  may  it  prove  to  most  remtju 
generations  that  Germany  is  great 
and  mighty  by  the  union  of  \^- 
rulers  aud  her  people^  and  that  ^ 
has,  without  bloodshed,  ooosoiidiie<i 
the  peace  of  the  worid!  May: 
attest  that  Prussia  is  happy  in  ^^ 
glory  and  prosperity  of  her  o'^ 
fath'erland,  and  in  the  fratemizaticc 
of  her  different  religious  creeds,  i^ 
one  and  alike  in  the  eyes  of  ^\ 
divine  Father.  I  pray  to  Godtbt 
tlie  cathedral  of  Cologne  mj^y 
tinue  to  tower  above  this  tovm  a» 
all  Germany,  and  that  it  maj  be  3 
witness  of  peace  and  happiD^*^ 
among  mankind  until  time  shall  ^^ 
no  more.  Gentlemoi  of  Colqp^ 
your  city  has  by  this  structure  ob- 
tained a  high  pre-eminence  over  all 
the  other  towns  of  Germany ;  she  h\ 
this  day  proved  herself  worthy  ct 
that  pre-eminence.  Join  then  ^'^}^ 
me  as  I  strike  the  trowel  on  ^ 
foundation  stone— shout  with  met* 
thousand-times-repeated  rallying^' 
*  Laaf  Cologne!'  '  This  speecb. 
spoken  with  the  most  lively  cntba- 
siasm,  kindled  like  lightning  iii  ^^ 
hearts  of  the  thousands  present,  m 
called  forth  an  astounding  storm  « 
joyful  shouts  and  acclamations. 

In  October,  1842,  king  Freden<* 
William  commanded  count  Aniiff' 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  to  a^ 
nounce  to  the  people,  in  his  n*""^' 
the  principles  upon  which  be  p^^r* 
posed  to  reform  the  administrvu^" 
of  the  state.  These  were,  in  si^ 
stance,  that  he  did  not  deem  it  b*^ 
visable  to  introduce  into  Gertntny 
the  perilous  innovation  of  '^T 
sentative  chambers;'  but  ^^^^ 
would  give  to  his  subjects  the  nes^^ 
thing  to  an  actual  representaUoD" 
Every  province  should,  in  ^i^p 
elect  a  session  or  committee;  an° '° 
all  cases  of  public  emerpocfy  ^5 
king  would  seek  the  advice  o(i^ 
committees,  and  give  dae  weight  to 
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their    sentiments   on   matters   con- 
nected with  their  local  interests. 

Russia  under  Nicolas  I. — The 
integrity  of  the  Russian  empire  mainly 
depending  on  the  personal  character 
of  its  autocrat-emperor,  the  grand- 
duke   Constantine,  perhaps  from  a 
sense  of  his  incapacity  for  rule,  relin- 
quished his  claim  to  the  succession, 
on  the  decease  of  his  brother,  the 
emperor   Alexander,  1825  ;  and  his 
younger    brother,     Nicolas    Paulo- 
vitsch,  ascended  the  throne.    This 
change  in  the  order  of  rotation  was 
made  the  plea  for  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  conspirators  alluded  to 
in  the  previous  reign  ;  of  whose  ob- 
ject a  brief  relation  is  here  necessary. 
Among  the  troops  returning  to  Rus- 
sia in  consequence  of  the  general  pa- 
cification of  1815,  were  some  young 
Russian  officers,  who,  enamoured  of 
the  various  secret  associations  they 
had  found  existing  in  Germany,  unit- 
ed to  form  a  Muscovite  one,  under 
the   title    of   *  The   Public   Good.' 
From  planning  the  improvement  of 
the  empire  by  promoting  schools  for 
education   on  the  English  Lancas- 
terian  plan,  the  society  soon  turned 
its  attention  to  politics  ;  and  some 
more  fascinating  form  of  government 
than  the  ancient  Muscovite  feudal 
one  was  resolved  on.    At  first  it  was 
agreed  to  make  the  empress  sove- 
reign of   a   limited   monarchy,  for 
which  purpose  her  husband,  Alex- 
ander, and  his  brothers,  were  to  be 
assassinated ;  and  then  a  republic  was 
proposed.    Meanwhile  the  plot  in- 
cluded some  very  celebrated  names — 
such  as  the  princes  Troubetskoi,  Ga- 
litzin,  Obolensky,   Volkonsky,  &c., 
tlie  head  being  colonel  Pestel,  aide- 
de-camp  to  count  Wittgenstein.    The 
Poles    abo    had    pretty    generally 
promised  their  aid.      The   natural 
death  of  the   emperor   Alexander, 
however,  having  occasioned  one  op- 
portunity for  open  revolt  to  be  lost, 
the  day  appointed  for  administering 
the  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  troops,  in 
fevour  of  Nicolas,  was  fixed  for  the 
period  of  outbreak.    The  soldiers, 
therefore,  had  tio  sooner  been  drawn 


up  in  the  Grand-8(iuare,  beneath  the 
windows  of  the  Winter  palace,  where 
the  court  had  assembled,  than  cries 
of  '  Constantine  and  the  consiitiUhn  !' 
were  raised  by  a  conspirator  here 
and  there  among  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators. Count  Miloradewitz  and  co- 
lonel Sturler,  commanders  of  two  re- 
giments which  refused  to  respond  to 
the  shout,  were  instantly  cut  down 
and  killed  by  Kahowsky,  one  of  the 
most  brutal  of  the  malcontents,  and 
the  grand-duke  Michael  narrowly  es- 
caped with  his  life;  but  the  main 
body  of  the  soldiers,  on  seeing  the 
new  emperor,  Nicolas,  resolved  to 
head  them,  set  upon  the  rebels. 
The  latter  fought  with  desperation, 
but  their  numbers  were  few  ;  and 
after  some  rounds  of  cannon  had 
been  discharged,  this  long-fomenting 
conspiracy,  which  had  alternately 
formed  visions  of  liberty  and  tyranny, 
was  quelled  in  a  few  hours.  Since 
so  many  noble  families  were  impli- 
cated, only  Pestel,  Kahowsky,  and 
three  others  were  hanged :  the  re- 
mainder, 118  in  number,  were  de- 
graded, and  banished  for  life  to  Si- 
beria. The  fact  of  the  Poles  having 
purposed  to  aid  the  conspirators, 
tended  necessarily  to  make  the  em- 
peror Nicolas  regard  them,  as  his  pre- 
decessor had  done,  with  extreme  sus- 
picion ;  and  the  same  circumstance 
will  account  for  the  subsequent  seve- 
rities used  by  Russia  towards  that 
people. 

Khiva  is  an  independent  state, 
being  a  portion  of  modern  Tartary, 
and  of  what  was  anciently  the  king- 
dom of  Sogdiana ;  having  Bactria, 
now  Bokhara,  on  the  east,  the  Cas- 
pian sea  on  the  west,  and  Persia  and 
Kaubul  at  the  south.  In  1839,  the 
encroachments  of  its  khan  induced 
the  Russians  to  send  forces  against 
him ;  but  more  than  one  army  was 
beaten,  and  the  general-in-chief  of 
one  taken  prisoner,  before  any  real 
impression  was  made  on  the  Tar- 
tar horde.  At  length,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1840,  the  Khivans,  having 
suffered  a  severe  defeat,  willmgly 
came  to  terms  with  their  powenul 
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opponents,  the  khan  consenting  to 
give  full  satis&ction  to  the  emperor 
for  the  injiiries  of  which  he  com- 
plained. These  were  the  detention 
of  Russian  prisoners  in  slavery,  and 
the  depredations  committed  by  the 
Khivans  upon  the  confines  of  the 
Muscovite  empire.  Separated  as  the 
khan  is  from  Russia  by  deserts, 'pre- 
senting formidable  obstacles  to  the 
passage  of  troops,  he  will  find  it  his 
interest  in  future  not  unnecessarily 
to  provoke  his  potent  neighbour; 
while  the  emperor,  unless  he  have 
very  serious  reasons  for  war,  will  be 
slow  to  engage  in  one  which  must 
necessarily  be  attended  with  a  vast 
sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure. 

The  policy  of  Nicolas,  from  the 
moment  almost  of  his  accession,  has 
been  to  create  a  national  spirit,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  in  his  empire;  and 
with  this  view  he  definitively  ordered 
by  ukase,  that,  afler  1840,  no  fo- 
reigner should  serve  either  as  captain 
or  mate  on  board  any  Russian  mer- 
chant-vessel. The  employment  of 
foreign  tutors  and  governesses  was 
prohibited ;  but  though  the  nobility 
are  henceforth  not  permitted  to  re- 
main abroad  more  tlian  five  years, 
and  that  only  by  express  imperial 
permission,  merclmnts,  pupils  of  aca- 
demies, and  engineer  officers  might 
go  out  of  the  country  freely,  to  gain 
wealth  or  information ;  and  foreign 
artisans,  who  are  vastly  wanted,  are 
as  freely  invited  to  settle  in  Russia. 
The  Russian  empire  embraces  an 
area  of  four  million  and  a  quarter 
square  miles,  with  a  thinly-scattered 
population  of  sixty-three  'millions  of 
men,  fiftj'-two  millions  of  whom  are 
in  Europe.  Thus  has  Russia  a  po- 
pulation only  double  that  of  the 
British  isles,  spread  over  a  surface 
sixty  fold  greater,  over  indeed  one- 
nintii  of  the  habitable  earth.  Ni- 
colas gave  a  Russian  code  of  laws, 
1840,  to  Courland,  Esthonia,  and  Li- 
vonia, which  had  been  ceded  to  his 
empire  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon ;  so 
that  the  German  institutions  and 
language  will  soon  be  extinguished 
in  those  states.    As  respects  we  am- 


bitious views  of  Nicolast  it  b  qmte 
absurd  to  place  the  petty  conqoess 
of  Russia  in  Persia,  and  the  stats 
near  our  Indian  possessions,  to  m 
other  account  than  the  mere  neces- 
sity which  exists  for  his  constastiT 
beating  his  troublesome  neighboais 
into  peace.  There  would  be  do  ret 
for  his  empire,  were  he  not  to  kefp 
an  anxious  watch  on  the  tribes  ct 
Cancaseans,  Kirghbhes,  and  Tartan 
on  his  eastern  and  soutb-essten 
quarters ;  and  it  is  ouite  dear  that 
he  spoke  from  his  heart,  wheo  he 
assured  a  British  minister,  ^  thai  he 
onlv  sought  to  rival  England  in  tbe 
paths  of  peace  and  industry.'  The 
wonder  is  how  a  standing  army  oi 
600,000  can  be  well  paid  out  of  an 
annual  revenue  of  eighteen  millions 
—only  one-third  of  that  of  Great  Bn- 
tain ;  and  the  discontent  ever  pre- 
vailing among  thb  immense  i^^-FJ^ 
force,  at  once  shows  that  Russia  need 
not  be  especially  feared.  The  recent 
remark  of  prince  Metternich,  the 
Austrian  minister,  who  said  to  tbe 
French  ambassador,  •  We  have  been 
watching  the  Russians  for  a  centurr  .- 
their  power  is  all  show,  and  more 
so  now  than  ever,'  originated  doubt- 
less in  this  view  of  the  question.  As 
regards  the  severity  of  Russia  to  the 
Poles,  unjustly  enough  her  subjects, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  she  bas 
cause  for  complaining  of  the  turbu- 
lence of  a  people  that,  however  well 
treated  (and  tney  were  so  for  a  long 
time  by  their  Russian  masters— till 
their  disaffection  occasioned  a  c?^ 
trary  course),  catch  at  every  thing 
like  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  czars,  and  unite,  s^ 
at  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  ^'' 
colas,  even  with  assassins,  to  immo- 
late the  czars  themselves.  Russia 
has  issued  ukases  for  tlie  suppression 
of  the  Polish  court  of  justice^  and  tbe 
confiscation  of  churchproperty,though 
the  stipulations  by  whicn  the  Poli*" 
crown  was  conceded  to  the  emperor 
Alexander,  and  which  were  confinn- 
ed  by  the  Vienna  Congress,  1815» 
declared  that  the  institutions  o(  P^' 
land  should  be  maintained;  buttbelat- 
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ter  could  only  mean  'while  the  Poles 
perform  their  part  of  the  treaty,  and 
obey  their  masters/ — which  we  think 
they  have  not  hitherto  even  attempt- 
ed to  do. 

Attached  as  the  Esthonian  pea- 
santry of  the  Baltic  are  to  a  pastoral 
life^  tiiey  most  deserve  commisera- 
tion of  all  the  provinces  made  tri- 
butary to  Russia,  but  not  yet  Rus- 
sianized. Great  drafb  are  made  on 
them  for  the  army ;  and  as  a  Rus- 
sian soldier  is  one  for  life,  the  Estlio- 
Dian,  on  being  drawn,  feels  that  he 
leaves  not  only  kindred  and  home  for 
ever,  but  language^  country,  and 
form  of  faith,  for  a  service  the  very 
opposite  in  character  to  that  in 
which  be  has  been  bred,  and  with 
which  he  has  no  sympathy.  The 
Esthonian  nobles  have  at  present  all 
their  ancient  privileges ;  and»  from 
having  all  their  responsibilities  taken 
away,  they  may  be  regarded  as  even 
better  off  than  before. 

Russia,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
lias  no  middle  classes  of  people,  no- 
thing beyond  two  ranks,  the  highest 
and  the  lowest.  It  is  vain,  there- 
fore, to  look  in  that  country  for  qua- 
lities which  equally  restrain  the  one 
and  protect  tlie  other,  and  which 
alone  take  root  in  those  interme- 
diate grades,  called  forth  in  the  pro- 
gress of  nations,  equally  for  the  in- 
terest of  both.  To  study  the  real 
destinies  of  Russia,  the  philosopher 
of  mankind  must  descend  to  a  class 
still  in  bondage,  and  not  yet  ripe  for 
freedom,  but  where  the  elements  of 
political  stability  and  commercial 
energy  are  already  said  to  be  ap- 
parent. 

The  church  of  Russia,  now  inde- 
pendent, and  owning  the  emperor  its 
earthly  head,  is  a  branch  of  the  east- 
em  or  Greek  church,  whose  mis- 
sionaries seem  to  have  penetrated 
among  the  Slavonian  population  on 
the  north  of  the  Black  Sea  at  an 
early  period.  (See  Independence  of 
Greece.)  In  the  year  900  the  By- 
zantine writers  first  mention  'the 
diocese  of  Russia,'  as  part  of  their 
church ;  in  955  we  fina  the  princess 


Olgawent  from  Kiew,  then  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Varego  Muscovites,  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  be  baptized ;  and  in 
988  the  grand-duke  of  Russia  him- 
self, Vkdimir  the  Great,  received  the 
rite  from  Christian  missionaries.  Vla- 
dimir also  married  the  sister  of  the 
Greek  emperor,  and  introduced  the 
Gospel  into  his  dominions ;  but  ido- 
latry was  not  wholly  eradicated  in 
Muscovy  until  the  twelfth  century. 
The  first  metropolitan  of  Kiew  was 
instituted  by  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, 903  ;  and  from  that  time 
the  metropolitans  of  Kiew,  who  pre^ 
sided  over  all  other  Russian  bishops, 
were  consecrated  at  Constantinople, 
and  usually  were  Greeks  by  birth. 
While  the  Latins  held  Constanti- 
nople, such  consecrations  took  place 
at  Nicsea,  whither  the  patriarch  had 
removed  with  the  court.  In  1073, 
the  grand-duke  Jsiaslav,  having  been 
expelled  from  his  throne,  sought  re- 
fuge at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Henry^IV. ;  and^  in  order  to  interest 
pope  Gregory  Vll.  to  restore  him,  he 
promised  to  submit  henceforth  to  the 
western  church,  instead  of  the  east- 
em.  When,  however,  he  had  ob- 
tained the  object  of  his  promise  by 
the  natural  demise  of  his  usurping 
brother,  he  thought  no  more  of  the 
pope ;  and  though  Rome  frequently 
afterwards  attempted,  in  virtue  of 
the  ofier  of  Jsiaslav,  to  draw  the 
Russians  under  its  power,  it  never 
succeeded.  When  the  Monguls  sub- 
dued Muscovy,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,  they  gave  full  protection  to  the 
Russian  church,  which,  under  such 
favour,  and  the  subsequent  dominion 
of  the  Tartars,  increased  vastly  in 
wealth  and  influence.  The  metro- 
politan removed  the  see  to  Vladimir, 
from  Kiew,  1299,  in  consequence  of 
the  Mongul  power  being  better  es- 
tablished in  the  eastern  principalities 
of  Russia;  and  again  they  trans- 
ferred it  in  the  fourteenth  century 
to  Moscow.  This  last  change  en- 
abled the  remote  province  of  Lithua^ 
nia  to  plan  a  separation;  and  in 
1415,  Kiew  being  now,  with  other 
principalities  of    Western    Russia, 
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united  to  Lithuania,  the  bishops  of 
the  latter  elected  Gregory  Zamblak, 
metropolitan  of  Riew  ;  and  his  suc- 
cessors continued  independent  of 
Moscow,  and  acknowledged  only  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
see.  Since  that  period  there  were 
two  Russian  churches,  that  of  Russia 
Proper,  and  that  of  Lithuania,  or 
Poland;  but  the  emperor  Nicolas, 
in  1839,  enforced  an  union  of  the 
two,  compelled  a  large  portion  of  the 
Polish  church,  which  had  joined  with 
Rome,  to  renounce  the  papal  autho- 
rity, and  sent  all  such  clergy  as  op- 
posed the  measure  into  Siberia.  The 
Russian  church  is  governed  by  a 
council  called  The  most  holy  Go- 
verning Synod,  which  is  composed  of 
both  ecclesiastical  and  lay  members, 
whose  number  is  not  limited  ;  and 
the  emperor  is,  as  we  have  stated,  the 
supreme  head  of  such  synod.  Al- 
though but  a  scion  of  the  church  of 
Constantinople,  still,  both  from  the 
number  of  her  members,  the  political 
and  moral  influence  which  the  em- 
peror, from  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  her,  possesses  throughout 
the  East,  and  lastly,  from  the  superior 
learning  and  acquirements  of  many 
both  of  her  clergy  and  laity,  the  church 
of  Russia  may  justly  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  eminent  and  pow- 
erful portion  of  the  whole  orthodox 
communion  of  the  eastern  or  Greek 
rite.  Many  circumstances  have  com- 
bined to  render  the  present  period 
peculiarly  favourable  to  her  enlarge- 
ment. There  has  lately  arisen  in 
Russia  a  great  disposition  to  cultivate 
and  develope  her  energies  and  re- 
sources, as  well  as  those  of  the  state  ; 
the  beneficial  consequences  of  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  improved  tone 
of  feeling  among  the  clergy ;  in  the 
recent  augmentation  of  the  number 
of  the  bishoprics,  corresponding  with 
the  increasing  numbers  and  spiritual 
wants  of  the  population ;  in  the  mul- 
tiplication, as  well  as  in  the  amelio- 
rated condition  of  the  schools  for 
secular  and  religious  learning;  in  the 
better  training  of  candidates  for  holy 
orders;   and  in  the  care  taken  to 


place  only  men  of  good  morals,  aod 
suitable  education,  in  the  cure  cf 
souls.  The  same  is  also  apparent  in 
the  growing  efficiency  and  marked 
success  of  the  missions  in  Siberia  and 
the  Aleoutine  islands,  in  which  last  a 
new  diocese  has  lately  been  fouaded, 
and  the  pious  and  zealous  missionarv 
Veniamineff,  who  has  so  long  laboured 
among  the  natives,  has  been  appoint- 
ed their  first  bishop  ;  also  in  the  great 
and  increasing  number  of  the  con- 
verts to  the  national  church,  which 
is  stated  on  good  authority  to  be  up- 
wards of  20,000  persons  a  year,  prin- 
cipally drawn  from  those  who  have 
formerly  been  dissenters.  Again. 
there  has  been  an  increased  activity 
of  late  among  members  of  the  Rus- 
sian church  in  publishing  transla- 
tions of  the  Fathers ;  by  which  their 
writings  have  become  generally  accfs- 
sible  to  the  people,  and  by  which  m 
latter  have  been  taught  to  look  back 
to  the  earlier  and  purer  ages  of  the 
Church  Catholic.  Many  learned  and 
pious  individuals  have  partaken  id< 
and  promoted  this  movement ;  but 
two  have  been  particularly  conspi- 
cuous in  it,  from  the  superiority  of 
their  abilities  and  acquirements,  8S 
well  as  from  the  number  and  value  of 
the  books  they  have  published.  These 
are  Philaret,  metropolitan  of  Mos- 
cow, and  Andrew  Nicolaevich  Mou- 
raviev,  chamberlain  of  the  emperor 
and  under-procurator  of  the  tao^ 
holy  Governing  Synod.  The  excel- 
lent *  History  of  the  Church  of  Rus- 
sia' of  the  latter  has  been  recently 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Black- 
more,  chaplain  to  the  Russian  coni- 
pany  at  Cronstadt ;  and  that  work  af- 
fords abundant  evidence  of  the  catho- 
licity of  the  Russian  branch,  and  of 
the  possibility  of  an  union  being  aj 
some  time  effected  between  it  a^d 
that  of  England.  By  such  an  issue, 
there  would  be  at  least  one  less  great 
division  and  schism  in  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

Sbrvia  acknowleooed  fkse  bt 
Tdbkey.— On  the  accession  of  the 
sultan  Abdul  Medjid  to  the  Ottoman 
throne,  1889,  that  yoong  monarcb 
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acknowledged  the  freedom  of  Senria 
fzx>in  Turkey,  save  and  except  as  re- 
garded the  parent  of  certain  annual 
tributes.    This  state)  formed  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Turkish  empire  until 
1804;  when  the  Servians,  availing 
themselres  of  the  revolt  of  Passwan 
Oglu,  pacha  of  Widin,  rose  in  arms 
against  the  Porte,  under  George  Pe^ 
trowitsch,  surnamed  'Kara,'  or  the 
black.     This  Servian  peasant,  having 
taken  part  in  a  former  unsuccessful 
insarrection  in  1787,  had  fled  into 
the  Austrian  territories,    and  even 
served  in  the  Austrian  army  in  the 
campaign  of  1788  ;  but  after  the  pa- 
cification of  1791,  he  had  returned  to 
his  country,  and  resumed  his  occupa^ 
tion  of  herdsman  and  grazier.    He 
was  stem  and  taciturn,  but  hiehly 
courageous;    and  when  the  sultan 
sent  two  armies  into  Servia,  one  un- 
der   Bekir    Pacha,    and  the  other 
under  Ibrahim,  pacha  of  Scutari,  in 
January,    1806,  he  contrived,  with 
only  10,000  men,  to  keep  both  in 
check,  well   acquainted  as  he  was 
with  the  country,  and  the  intricacies 
of  its  forests.    At  length  he  defeated 
the  pacha  of  Bosnia,  Bekir,  and  drove 
him  back  across  the  Drina  with  great 
loss,  in  August ;  and  then  rapidly  at- 
tacking   Ibrahim,  that  pacha,  thus 
taken  unawares,  proposea  a  truce,  to 
gain  time.     The  truce,  as  might  be 
supposed,  was  not  ratified ;  and  Kara 
George  hereon  surprised   and  took 
Belgrade,  except  the  citadel,  which 
surrendered  in   1807.    Servia  being 
now   free    from    Turkish    soldiery, 
a  military    government    was  form- 
ed, consisting  of  the    vaivodes,  or 
chief  proprietors  of  the  twelve  dis- 
tricts into  which  Servia  was  divided, 
each  of  whom  headed  a  body  of  ca- 
valry formed  of  his   tenantry   and 
friends ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
said  vaivodes  should  assemble   an- 
nually at  Belgrade,  at  Christmas,  to 
deliberate,  under  the  presidentship 
of  Kara  George,  on  the  general  ar- 
ftirs  of  the  new  state ;  a  senate  of 
twelve  members,  one  elected  from 
each  district,  constituting  the  per- 
manent executive.     Quarrels,  how- 


ever, soon  began  between  the  presi- 
dent and  his  vaivodes ;  but  as  some 
of  the  latter  still  adhered  to  him, 
Kara  George,  hoping  to  extend  his 
influence,  undertook  the  invasion  of 
Bosnia  in  1809,  while  Russia  was  at 
war  with  Turkey.  Being  unsuccess- 
ful, he  vras  obliged  to  retire,  under 
protection  of  a  Russian  diversion  in 
his  favour ;  but  in  1810  he  defeated 
Curschid  Pacha,  who  had  advanced 
from  Nissa  with  80,000  men,  and  he 
soon  after  routed anotherTurkish  force 
from  Bosnia,  and  again  drove  it  across 
the  Drina.  These  successes  enabled 
him  to  obtain  from  the  vaivodes,  in  a 
sitting  181 1,  more  ample  powers,  and 
a  sort  of  ministry,  which  resided  con- 
tinually near  his  person ;  and  the 
Porte  thought  it  now  advisable  to  ac- 
knowledge him  hospodar  of  Servia, 
with  the  proviso  that  all  the  fortresses 
of  the  country  should  be  garrisoned 
by  Turks.  The  negotiations  lasted 
so  long,  that  nothing  had  been  deter- 
mined when  the  news  of  Napoleon's 
success  in  Germany,  1818,  freed  the 
Porte  from  all  fear  of  Russia,  and 
stimulated  it  to  make  a  bold  efibrt  to 
recover  the  Servian  territory.  Two 
Turkish  armies,  therefore,  advanced 
from  different  quarters  upon  the 
country ;  and  fortress  after  fortress 
yielding,  Kara  George,  in  despair, 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  Austrian  dominions,  where  he 
was  seized  and  thrown  into  a  prison, 
whence  he  never  escaped  until  death 
freed  him.  Belgrade  was  soon  en- 
tered by  the  victorious  Ottomans, 
and  Servia  once  more  became  a  par 
chalik  of  the  Porte.  One  vaivode, 
however,  named  Milosch  Obreno- 
witsch,  contrived  to  keep  up  insur- 
rection in  the  southern  districts,  about 
Jagodino  ;  and  though  obliged,  after 
a  while,  to  accept  the  amnesty  offered 
by  the  pacha  of  Servia  for  himself 
and  followers,  he,  as  soon  as  numbers 
of  his  countrymen  had  been  shot  by 
the  Turks,  regardless  of  that  amnesty, 
and  thirty-six  had  been  empaled  m 
front  of  the  pacha's  residence  at  Bel- 
grade, 1815,  succeeded  in  again  rais- 
ing the  people.    Havmg  assembled 
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the  'heyduks,'  a  kind  of  Slavonian 
klepbts,  and  the  fugitives  and  emi- 
grants of  the  former  insurrection,  he 
attacked  the  pacha's  kiaya  (lieutenant) 
who  was  advancing  against  him  with 
10,000  men :  him  he  defeated,  cap- 
turing all  his  artillery  and  baggage — 
and  when  the  pacha  himself  had  come 
out  with  troops  from  Belgrade,  he 
beat  him  also,  and  so  far  captured 
him  as  to  allow  of  his  retiring  to 
Keupri  under  his  (Milosch's)  escort. 
Ali,  who  headed  an  army  sent  against 
him  by  Curschid,  pacha  of  Bosnia,  he 
next  both  defeated  and  took  prisoner; 
and  him  he  generously  sent  back  to 
his  master  with  presents.  The  issue 
was  that  prince  Milosch  went  him- 
self to  the  camp  of  Curschid  Pacha, 
to  negotiate  a  peace ;  and,  being  set 
upon  by  the  pacha's  janizaries,  he 
would  have  been  murdered  there, 
but  for  the  firm  interposition  of  Ali. 
That  general  rushed  among  the  assas- 
sins, reminding  them  that  the  prince 
had  come  spontaneously  into  the 
camp,  with  the  additional  security  of 
their  promise  of  a  safe-conduct ;  and 
be  pointed  out  that  the  prophet's 
vengeance  would  pursue  the  man 
who  dared  break  faith  under  such 
circumstances.  This  seasonable  ex- 
hortation saved  Milosch!s  life;  and 
upon  that  person's  return  to  Krago- 
jewatz,  his  residence,  deputies  were 
sent  to  Constantinople ;  and  at  last 
a  firmaum  of  peace  came,  appointing 
another  pacha,  friendly  to  the  Ser- 
vians. The  fortresses  of  the  coun- 
try were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
tlie  Turks ;  but  the  Servians  were 
allowed  to  retain  the  administration 
of  the  state,  and  their  senate— and 
they  were  permitted  to  tax  them- 
selves. Prmce  Milosch  thereupon 
restored,  with  some  modifications, 
the  constitution  established  by '  black 
George.*  A  Turkish  garrison,  how- 
ever, was  still  in  possession  of  the  for- 
tress of  Belgrade,  and  an  annual  tri- 
bute was  to  be  paid  by  the  prince  in 
person  to  the  pacha  resident  in  that 
city  for  the  Porte :  a  state  of  affairs 
which  continued  until  the  decease  of 
•ultan  Mahmud  II.,  and  the  acces- 


sion of  his  son.  The  Turkish  garri- 
son was  thereon  withdrawn  ;  and  al- 
though a  pacha,  so  called,  still  re- 
sides at  Belgrade,  he  lias  nothing 
beyond  nominal  power.  By  a  de- 
cree of  the  Servian  diet,  prince  Mi- 
losch and  his  heirs  are  sovereigns  of 
the  state:  and  the  prince  kua  de- 
voted much  of  his  leisure  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  country,  by  con- 
structing canals,  bridges,  and  roads. 
The  Servians  are  Christians  of  the 
Greek  communion,  Servia  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritories of  Slavonia  and  the  Bannat ; 
on  the  east  by  Walachia  and  Bulga- 
ria ;  on  the  south  by  Rumili ;  and 
on  the  west  by  Bosnia,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  river  Drina,  an 
affluent  of  the  Save — the  whole  coun- 
try being  about  180  miles  long,  from 
east  to  west,  and  115  broad.  It  is 
mountainous  and  fuU  of  forests ;  but 
with  excellent  pasture-lands  in  the 
valleys,  which  are  usually  swarming 
with  cattle.  The  population  is  half 
a  million,  and  the  language  is  one  of 
the  most  polished  dialects  of  the  Sla- 
vonian. Belgrade  is  the  capital  and 
largest  city ;  but  the  government  of- 
ficials and  the  prince  reside  at  Kra- 
jogewatz,  a  small  town  in  the  centre 
of  the  country. 

Servia,  under  the  Romans,  formed 
thejprovince  of  Moesia  Superior ;  and 
it  obtained  its  name  from  the  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  the  Servi,  a  tribe 
of  Slavonians,  901,  to  whom  the  em- 
peror Leo  VI.,  *  the  philosopher,' 
allotted  lands  south  of  the  Danube, 
in  order  to  oppose  them  to  the  Bul- 
garians, who  had  long  harassed  the 
empire,  even  to  a  chance  of  its  de- 
struction. Taking  advantage  of  this, 
the  Servians  gradually  encroached  on 
the  territories  of  the  Greco-Romans ; 
and  in  1160,  Manuel  Comnenus, 
then  eastern  emperor,  was  compelled 
to  check  their  incursions  by  force  of 
arms.  During  the  subsequent  de- 
cline of  the  eastern  empire,  the  Ser- 
vians firmly  established  themselves 
in  Moesia  as  an  independent  nation, 
under  a  chief  whom  they  styled 
<  despotes ;'  as  did«  at  the  same  junc- 
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ture,  in  the  neighbouring  states  of 
Croatia  and  Bosnia,  other  Slavo- 
nians. The  sultan  Morad  I.  married 
a  daughter  of  the  despotes  of  Servia, 
1370;  but  in  1389,  the  Servians, 
Hungarians,  and  other  Christian  na- 
tions near  the  Danube,  alarmed  at 
the  proeress  of  the  Turks  in  Alba- 
nia, collected  a  large  force  under  the 
new  despotes  of  Servia,  Lazarus,  and 
marched  against  Morad  I.,  whose 
army  they  defeated  on  the  plains  of 
Cossowa,  near  the  frontiers  of  Alba- 
nia, with  great  slaugliter.  Lazarus, 
however,  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
beaten  Turks,  and  instantly  put  to 
death ;  whereon  one  Milo,  of  Ser- 
vian connexions,  fell  upon  and  slew 
Morad  in  the  midst  of  his  body-guard, 
paying  the  penalty  of  his  own  life, 
for  the  bloody  deed,  on  the  spot. 
Morad  II.,  who  had  married  the  sis- 
ter of  George,  a  subsequent  despotes 
of  Servia,  turned  his  arms,  notwith- 
standing, against  his  brother-in-law, 
1441,  overran  Servia,  took  the  for- 
tress of  Servendria,  and  obliged 
George  to  take  refuge  at  Ragusa ; 
whence  he  made  his  way  into  Hun- 
gary, and  joined  the  heroic  vaivode, 
John  Hunyady,  through  whose  assist- 
ance he  recovered  a  part  of  his  terri- 
tories. At  length  Mohammed  II., 
after  taking  Constantinople,  finally 
conquered  Servia,  1454,  and  annexed 
it  to  the  Ottoman  dominions,  all  save 
the  city  and  district  of  Belgrade,  de- 
fended by  Hunyady,  and  at  tliat  mo- 
ment an  Hungarian  rather  than  a 
Servian  province.  Belgrade  did  not 
fall  to  the  Porte  until  taken  by  the 
sultan  Sulieman  II.  the  Magnificent, 
1521.  Servia  continued  a  province 
of  the  Turkish  empire  until  1717, 
when  prince  Eugene,  at  the  head  of 
an  Austrian  force,  took  Belgrade, 
and  conquered  a  large  portion  of 
Servia,  which  was  ceded  by  the  sul- 
tan Ahmed  III.  to  Austria  by  the 
treaty  of  Passarowitz,  1718.  In 
the  next  war  that  occurred  between 
Germany  and  the  Turks,  Belgrade 
and  the  portion  of  Servia  gained  by 
prince  Eugene,  were  regained  by  the 
Turks,  1799 ;  and  though,  so  long 


after  as  1788,  marshal  Landohn  re« 
took  Belgrade,  the  emperor  Leopold 
II.  gave  it  up  a^in  to  the  Porte  by 
the  treaty  of  Szistova,  1791.  From 
that  period  until  the  insurrection  of 
*  Black  George,*  Servia  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Belgrade  had  remained  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions. 

Persia  unobr  Mohammed  Mirza* 
— The  right  of  succession  in  Persia, 
and  in  all  Asiatic  monarchies,  is,  as 
in  ancient  times,  wholly  undefined, 
and  rests  with  the  strongest.  Hence, 
when  a  sovereign  dies,  a  bloody  con-* 
test  commonly  ensues  ;  and  in  most 
instances  the  terrific  war  rages  en- 
tirely  amongst  the  relatives  of  the 
recently  deceased  ruler.  Such  a 
state  of  anarchy  arose  on  the  death 
of  Futteh  Ali,  shah  of  Persia,  1834 ; 
and  the  murderous  conflict  of  bro- 
thers and  cousins  was  at  length  put 
an  end  to  by  an  Anglo-Indian  force 
under  sir  Henry  Bethune,  which  es- 
tablished Mohammed  Mirza  on  his 
grandfether's  throne.  Though  the 
English  were  in  consequence  in  high 
favour  at  the  court  of  the  young  shah 
at  Teheran,  Russian  influence  ap« 
pears  to  have  predominated ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  desire  of  the  British 
minister,  a  war  was  commenced  by 
Mohammed,  1838,  against  Kamran, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  (page 
447)  on  the  petty  throne  of  Herat. 
An  Anglo-Indian  force,  however, 
marched  from  Hindustan  upon  He- 
rat, and  compelled  Mohammed  to 
raise  the  siege  of  that  city,  and  with- 
draw his  troops ;  and  nearly  a  year 
elapsed  from  that  time,  before  (tlie 
Persian  felt  it  to  be  his  true  interest 
to  cultivate  British  favour.  He  at 
length  forgave  the  check  his  arms 
had  received  before  Herat,  and  re- 
ceived an  English  resident  at  his 
court  i  and  the  relations  between  our 
country  and  Persia  were  again  on 
a  friendly  footing. 

As  respects  the  deg:ree  of  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Persians  (of  West  PereiaX 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  enchantine  narratives  of  English 
travellen,  whkh  have  of  late  so 
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raked  our  notions  of  the  Modemin 
tenants  of  the  land  of  Cyrus,  are  in 
the  main  OTer-stateroents.  We  must 
admit  at  once  the  high  state  of  culti- 
Tation  of  the  Persian  writers ;  but 
we  fear  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
can  never  rise  very  high  in  the  scale 
of  civilised  beings.  In  support  of 
the  first  assertion,  we  may  take  a 
random  instance  of  the  elegance  of 
Persian  poets :— *  As  thou  (writes 
one,  addressing  a  child),  a  naked, 
new-bom  infant,  cried,  when  all 
around  thee  smiled — so,  dying,  calm 
mayst  thou  smile,  while  all  around 
thee  weepl'  In  confirmation  of  our 
less  flattering  observation,  we  have 
but  to  note  the  first  impressions  of 
England  upon  the  heir-apparent  of 
the  Persian  throne,  Reeza  Koolee 
Meerza,  and  his  brothers,  so  recently 
as  1886  ;  and  we  shall  perceive  that 
even  the  regal  family  has  been  so 
unaccustomed  to  the  manners  of 
really  polite  society,  as  to  stare  and 
wonder  at  common  things  with  all 
the  si mplici ty  of  savages.  The  mode 
of  expression  is  oriental  enough  and 
hyperbolical ;  but  the  hyperbole  con- 
stantly degenerates  into  positive  un- 
truth. 

'  From  the  time  we  lef^  Falmouth 
(writes  Reeza  Koolee  Mirza)  till 
we  arrived  in  London,  we  did  not 
see  a  span  of  earth  uninhabited.  In 
fdl  places  along  Uie  roads  and  streets, 
we  observed  men  and  women  walk- 
ing arm-in-«nn ;  also  coaciies  and 
carriages,  in  which  there  were  ladies, 
like  tne  houries,  running  in  every 
direction ;  every  moment  increased 
our  surprise  as  we  advanced.  Even 
the  peasants  that  dwell  in  villages 
hare  lofty  and  beautiful  houses ;  out^ 
side  of  every  house  there  are  beauti- 
ful gardens,  adorned  with  veiy  fine 
flowers,  where  ladies,  splendidly 
dressed,  take  their  walks.  All  the 
time  of  our  traveb  in  this  country, 
our  eyes  did  not  see  a  single  hand- 
breadth  of  earth  but  was  covered 
with  deliglitful  green,  roses,  and  all 
kinds  of  flowers,  guarded  by  the 
nightingale's  singing.  Such  air  and 
water  are  scaioelj  in  the  worid :  in- 


deed, what  there  is  to  he  seen  is 
enough  to  take  away  the  saises.  It 
is  the  fiist  story  of  Paradise;  the 
majestic  moon ;  the  nigfatingBles  on 
the  trees  standing  with  pride;  the 
roses  resemble  the  cheeks  of  the  in- 
habitants. At  length  all  this  night 
we  went  on  passing  by  gardens,  edi- 
fices, and  lights :  there  was  no  dark- 
ness at  alL  In  all  the  roads  there 
are  lanterns  lighted ;  abo  the  boitta 
give  ^ut  their  lights  from  the  wio- 
dowsl  in  short,  our  trayeUing  in  mid- 
night was  not  less  pleasant  than  that 
of  mid-day.  While  ta  an  Hoiei  at 
Bath. — While  we  were  sitting,  when 
it  was  about  the  aaser,  behold !  s 
sun  appeared  from  our  eas^  shinJog 
and  flashing.  On  seeing  this  iocoflw 
parable  b«iuty,  and  bdiolding  this 
lovely  fece,  like  the  full  moon,  I  lost 
my  senses,  not  to  say  that  I  lost  mj 
sight  in  admiration — no— my  eyes, 
by  beholding  her  smiling,  became  an 
hundred  times  more  powerful.  The 
delightful  odour  of  her  hair  fell  ioto 
my  heart ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  rise 
up  and  invite  her  to  sit  by  my  side, 
paying  her  all  honourable  respect 
My  heart  died  away  ;  and  unless  iny 
mind  had  gained  stroigth  to  msio- 
tain  conversation  with  this  visitor,  I 
should  appear  as  if  I  were  lost  I 
asked  who  she  was  ?  This  full  moon 
was  the  daughter  of  a  captain  io  the 
East  Indies.  From  Fri(tey  the  lUb 
to  Monday  the  14th,  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  continue  looking 
at  the  beautiful  Christian  daugfaten. 
The  least  number  that  we  ever  sa» 
in  one  day,  was  about  5000.  Nor 
the  master  of  the  place  asked  us 
whether  we  would  allow  the  ladies 
to  come  and  see  us ;  of  course  I  re- 
plied, <  Let  them  come.'  Thus  all 
the  day  long  we  were  engaged  in  re- 
ceiving our  most  excellent 'visiteis* 
Once  we  were  sitting,  when  tb^'* 
came  in  sight  a  planet,"which  dazzled 
our  eyes  as  it  rose  up  ;  I  took  cou- 
rage, and  touched  her  beautiful  jsf 
mine  hands,  and  invited  her  to  sit 
down.  What  a  life  to  the  heart! 
how  could  the  poor  slave  in  love  asl: 
a  kiss?    What  is  the  courage  of  a 
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dervish  to  stand  before  this  majesty ! 
Being  invited  to  Windtor. — This  su- 
perior palace  is  situated  iu  a  garden 
or  park  fifly-two  miles  in  circum- 
ference ^I),  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  iron  bars,  about  three  yards 
and  a  half  high.  The  park  has 
forty  gates  splendidly  wrought ;  and 
through  it  run  several  fine  streams, 
like  rose-water ;  and  its  trees  are 
most  noble,  producing  a  beautiful 
shade.  The  carriage-roads  are  so 
finely  paved,  that  a  person  might  take 
bis  repose  upon  them.  lUses  of 
eveiy  kind,  and  flowers  of  every  hue, 
are  in  this  park.  Its  land  is  green 
like  emerald — its  prospect  is  pleasure 
to  the  eye.  Gazelles,  antelopes,  and 
deer,  are  here  in  thousands.  Phea- 
sants, partridges,  woodcocks,  and 
game  of  every  kind  abound;  all  of 
which  6re  enjoying  this  delightful 
place.  Nightingales,  goldfincties,  and 
their  associates,  keep,  with  their 
sweet  voices,  watch  in  this  garden. 
It  is  naturally  carpeted  with  a  beau- 
tiful green  velvet  My  pen  tells  me 
'  do  not  proceed ;'  I  am  incapable  of 
describing  it — it  is  Paradise.  In  one 
part  of  this  Eden  there  is  a  bill  two 
miles  in  circumference,  on  which  the 
palace  is  built ;  it  is  about  2000  yards 
in  height,  and  afibrds  a  most  beauti- 
ful view  of  the  park.  The  mind  can- 
not but  be  astonished  at  this  splen- 
did edifice,  whose  description  ex- 
ceeds the  power  of  human  writers. 
■At  the  Opera  H<m$e,  lAmdon^^^lt  is 
a  very  lofty  edifice,  built  in  a  won- 
derful manner.  From  the  roof  of  it 
to  the  ground,  on  the  three  sides 
^und,  there  are  small  rooms  made 
ot  wood — these  they  call  boxes; 
these  rooms  or  boxes  are  elegantly 
dressed  up  wiih  woollen  cloth  and 
velvet;  before  every  box  there  are 
forty  chandeliers  of  cut  glass— each 
has  forty  lights  ;  there  are  also  lights 
JP  every  part  of  the  house.  The 
forty  chandeliers  of  cut  glass,  each 
containing  forty  lights,  and  each  light 
of  five  branches,  as  well  as  the  other 
hghts,  have  one  pipe,  which,  by 
touchmg  an  instrument,  all  the 
thousandg  of  lights  suddenly  become 


dim,  so  that  you  scarcely  see  any- 
thing ;  and  by  moving  the  instru- 
ment differently,  tliey  as  suddenly 
give  a  powerful  light.  There  are 
young  ladies,  with  faces  like  the  full 
moon,  the  beauty  of  whom  makes 
the  illumination  of  the  sun  dark; 
and  a  company  of  young  men,  whose 
beauty  obscures  the  sun.  Seats  are 
provided  below  for  the  musicians  ; 
they  play  with  instruments  which 
nourish  the  heart :  the  pen  and  the 
tongue  are  incapable  of  givine  an 
adequate  description  of  tiiem.  Tliere 
were  in  the  boxes  around,  more  tlian 
a  thousandyoung  and  beautiful  ladies, 
splendidly  dressed  with  jewels ;  the 
beam  of  their  beautiful  face  illumines 
the  place  —  the  brilliancy  of  their 
sweet  faces  takes  away  tne  heart — 
my  whole  soul  cried  out  to  leave  the 
body,  that  it  might  go  near  those 
houris.  The  heart  beats  with  the 
ravishment  of  that  sight.  There  are 
also  distinguished  places  about  this 
house,  where  are  tine-looking  women, 
with  arms  like  jasmine,  and  mces  like 
a  shining  mirror ;  these  handsome 
young  women  sell  refreshments — 
and,  on  the  whole,  this  place  seems 
to  furnish  the  nourishment  of  life.' — 
Surely  after  these  magniloquent  de- 
scriptions, prince  Reeza  has  nothing 
left  of  his  rhetoric  wherewith  to  paint 
the  houris  of  his  native  land:  as- 
suredly they  must  resemble  paled 
and  faded  stars,  after  England's 
full  moons  and  sparkling  planets; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
vaunted  rose-gardens  of  Gulistan 
would,  in  like  manner,  sink  into 
insignificancy,  had  an  inspection  been 
made  by  the  Mirza  of  the  beautiful 
lavender  and  rose  fields  of  Major 
Moore  of  Mitcham !  '  Every  person 
(continues  prince  Reeza)  that  has 
given  ten  tomans  of  revenue,  in  case 
he  should  see  any  thing  wrong  in  its 
expense,  has  a  right  to  rise  up  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  seize 
the  vizir  of  the  treasury  by  the  col- 
lar, saying,  what  have  you  done  with 
my  money?'  We  hope  it  is  no 
breach  of  privilege  to  publish  such  a 
libel  on  the  majesty  of  the  British 
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senate,  and  will  coDclade  with  ob- 
serving that  their  highnesses,  on  vi- 
sit! ne  the '  Opera  of  Uie  Horse'  ( Ast- 
le^'s)  saw  50,000  ladies  in  the  boxes 
of  that  theatre,  who,  of  course  *  gave 
splendour  to  the  place.'  After  this, 
tney  went  to  a  cuUei^s  shop,  and 
saw  two  million  of  knives  of  diffe- 
rent descriptions-^observed,  in  their 
walks,  two  millions  of  stage-coaches 
—saw  on  many  houses  golden  knock- 
ers of  an  hundred  tdroans  value 
each' — and  noticed  '500,000  clocks 
fixed  on  the  churches  and  other  edi- 
fices in  London.'  Certes,  our  west- 
ern brethren  across  the  Atlantic 
scarcely  yet  come  up,  in  their  at- 
tempts at  exaggeration^  to  the  minute 
accuracy  in  enumeration  which  dis- 
tingubhes  their  eastern  antipodes. 
And  yet  do  these  oriental  hyperbol- 
ists  put  forth  proverbs  of  the  most 
measured  and  aidactic  kind  ;  such  as, 
'  Collect  thy  cares  into  an  heap,  and 
sit  down  quietlv  upon  them.' 

The  accomplished  Mr.  James  Mo- 
rieKs  summaiy  of  the  Persian  cha- 
racter is  that  with  which  we  shall 
conclude.  He  was  for  some  years  a 
resident  in  the  land  of  attar  of  roses, 
during  the  reign  of  Futteh  Ali ;  and 
all  that  he  has  written  of  the  country, 
in  plain  truth  or  in  fiction,  is  highly 
deserving  of  attention,  for  its  faithful 
delineation.  'Although  the  Persians 
(says  he)  cannot  be  complimented 
upon  their  morality  as  a  nation,  yet 
no  one  can  deny  that  they  abound  in 
a  lively  wit,  a  social  disposition, 
and  in  qualities  which  fit  them  to  be 
agreeable  companions.  The  English- 
man, bred  up  in  reverence  of  truth, 
in  love  of  justice,  and  in  admiration 
of  every  thing  that  constitutes  good 
government,  with  a  strict  sense  of 
honour,  and  a  quick  impulse  to  up- 
hold his  rip;hts  as  an  independent 
man,  remains  perfectly  astonished 
and  incredulous  at  all  he  sees  and 
hears,  when  first  he  finds  himself  an 
inhabitant  of  an  Asiatic  state.  In 
Persia  particularly,  where  truth  and 
falsehood  are  upon  equal  terms, 
where  a  man,  to  live,  must  practise 
deceit,  where  the  meaning  of  the 


word  honoar  is  not  to  be  it&ai 
and  where  there  is  no  govenuDcm 
but  such  as  emanates  from  capiice  o; 
despotism,— there  his  astonwhmes 
and  disgust  are  complete.  Duiiu 
my  stay  in  that  countiy,  I  becicc 
acquainted  with  Persians  of  mtm 
ranks  and  denominations ;  from  the 
king  on  the  throne,  to  the  lowes 
tent-pitcher  and  muleteer.  Atnis 
I  felt  as  any  other  of  my  counnymrt 
would  feel :  I  was  startled  at  tbeJ 
unceasing  adulation,  and  petrided  bj 
their  unblushing  falsehoods,  bo^* 
ever  pleased  I  migjht  be  with  tbflf 
winning  manners.  But  as  I  beofff 
more  acquainted  with  the  genius  ac<i 
character  of  the  nation,  I  learned  w 
place  a  more  correct  value  upon  ihK' 
professions,  and  to  give  a  truer  «>• 
terpretation  to  their  assertions.  | 
found  much  of  the  disgust  whidi  I 
had  at  first  felt,  proceeded  from  tbeir 
forms  of  speech,  which  I  can  coo- 
pare  to  nothing  better  than  a  redun- 
dant paper-currency,  that  begios  v)' 
being  of  doubtful  value,  and  en^  by 
being  worth  nothing  at  all.  How 
would  it  surprise  Mr.  A.  if,  rim 
with  Mr.  B.  in  the  park,  Mr.  A- 
praising  the  beauty  of  hb  coin- 
panion's  horse,  Mr.  B.  were  imoe- 
diately  to  say,  you  do  me  honour— i* 
is  a  present  to  you — I  will  send  it  w 
you.  And  if,  in  utter  confusion, 
Mr.  A.  felt  himself  bonnd  to  accept 
it,  how  much  more  surprised  ^om 
he  be  to  hear  Mr.  B.  turn  round  and 
make  the  same  present  and  the  same 
speech  to  the  next  person  ^f^ 
should  happen  equally  to  p'*'^^!' 
horse !  r  et  so  it  is  in  Persia.  Tbtf 
sort  of  intercourse  takes  place  on  every 
common  occurrence;  and  it  wooW 
be  deemed  ill-breeding«  and  a  ^"^ 
of  knowledge  of  life,  if  the  languap 
of  falsehood,  flattery,  and  hypcrbo^, 
were  not  used  the  more  abundsntlyf 
the  more  elevated  the  rank  of  tn« 
parties  addressed.  The  Persians 
have  aptly  been  called  the  French  ot 
the  East  Vanity  is,  in  truth,  tbeir 
besetting  sin ;  and  tliat  circumstance 
alone  may  account  for  tlie  lust  p>r 
compliment  and  adulation  wbidi  ex- 
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ists  in  both  nations.'  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  ancient  practice, 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  of  re- 
taining improvisatore  tale-relaters,  as 
in  the  manner  of  the '  Arabian  Nights,' 
still  obtains  in  Persia :  and  Shah  Ftit- 
teh  Ali,  during  the  journeys  that  he 
made  on  horseback,  whether  on  mili- 
tary or  hunting  occasions,  had  con- 
stantly his  story-teller  by  his  side,  to 
entertain  him  with  relations  invented 
on  the  instant,  aAd  adapted  in  nature 
and  tendency  to  the  exigency  of  the 
moment — thus  to  beguile  the  tedium 
of  the  road. 

Spain  under  the  Regency  of 
EspARTERO. — We  have  shown  in  the 
previous  reign,  that  queen  Maria 
Christina,  rather  than  share  the  re- 
gency with  tlie  duke  of  Victory,  the 
general  Espartero,  surrendered  her 
powers  in  October,  1840 ;  and  the 
ambitious  duke  was  elected  sole  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom  by  the  Cortes, 
May  8, 1 84 1 .  Baldornero  Espartero 
can  boast  of  no  very  lofty  origin ; 
being  the  son  of  an  humble  joiner  in 
the  village  of  Garantula,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  La  Mancha.  He  was  born 
in  1793,  and  is  consequently  not 
beyond  his  prime.  Not  of  very  strong 
constitution  in  youth,  he  was  edu- 
cated for  the  clerical  profession,  with 
the  help  of  an  uncle  of  the  same  call- 
ing ;  but  the  outbreak  of  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  called  the 
attention  of  every  youth  of  spirit  to 
arms,  and  Espartero,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  joined  a  body  of  fellow-stu- 
dents of  theology  in  the  formation  of 
a  volunteer  corps,  the  members  of 
which  were  soon  transferred  to  dif- 
ferent division»of  the  regular  service. 
Baldomero  continued  in  a  private 
position  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then, 
by  the  influence  of  his  clerical  rela- 
tion, was  placed  at  the  military  school 
temporarily  formed  by  the  Spaniards 
under  the  walls  of  Cadiz.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  young  man  failed 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a  theoretical 
student  of  the  art  of  war ;  but,  in  due 
course,  he  received  the  commission 
of  ensign,  being  at  the  time  23  years 
of  age.     Immediately  after  tliis  pe- 
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riod,  we  find  him  passing  to  South 
America,  with  the  troops  sent  thi- 
ther by  Ferdinand  Vll.  at  his  resto- 
ration, to  reduce  the  rebellious  colo- 
nists of  Spain.  In  Peru  and  Chili, 
the  scene  of  his  campaigns,  our  sol- 
dier of  fortune  rose  to  the  brevet 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  be- 
came colonel  of  a  regiment.  He 
chiefly  filled  the  peaceful  duties  of 
secretary  to  ceneral  Murillo,  until 
one  brilliant  feat  of  arms  showed  his 
capacity  for  more  active  services. 
La  Madrid,  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  famous  of  the  colonial  chiefs,  hav- 
ing shut  himself  up,  in  March,  1817,in 
a  strong  fort,  near  Cocbabamba,  in 
Upper  Peru,  general  Murillo  ad- 
vanced against  it,  being  determined 
to  reduce  it  before  succours  could 
arrive ;  and  young  Espartero,  burn- 
ing to  distinguish  himself,  obtained 
leave  to  lay  down  the  pen,  and  join 
his  battalion  in  the  attack.  Three 
times  was  the  assault  repelled ;  until 
at  length  Espartero,  whose  personal 
bravery  had  commanded  universal 
admiration,  sent  a  message  to  his 
superior,  stating,  that  with  a  supply 
of  ammunition,  and  a  reinforcement 
of  only  fifty  men,  he  would  take  the 
place  in  one  hour.  This  aid  was 
accorded ;  but  before  its  arrival,  the 
young  secretary,  rendered  the  leader 
of  the  storming  party  by  the  death  of 
seven  officers,  made  a  new  attempt 
at  conquest.  He  tore  ofl*  his  neck- 
cloth, and  fixing  it  on  the  point  of 
his  sword,  waved  it  above  his  head, 
exclaiming,  '  An  hundred  ounces  of 
gold  to  him  who  first  lays  hands  on  the 
enemy's  colours!'  He  then  dashed 
on,  followed  by  his  men,  and  became 
master  of  the  fort  in  spite  of  all 
opposition.  Exhibiting  on  several 
subsequent  occasions  the  same  im- 
petuous valour,  Espartero  remained 
in  the  New  World  till  1824 ;  when 
the  victory  of  the  insurgent  colonists 
at  Ayacucho  terminated  the  rule  of 
the  Spaniards  in  America,  and  sent 
him  back  with  his  companions  to  the 
mother- country.  Besides  his  in- 
creased grade,  and  his  militanr  fame, 
he  brought  home  a  large  fortune^ 
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calculated  at  about  80,000/.  sterling ; 
in  part  the  fruit  of  economy  and  a 
sharp  attention  to  his  own  interests, 
but  chiefly,  it  is  alleged,  the  produce 
of  wonderifullv  successful  gambling, 
in  which  the  Spanish  officers,  as  well 
as  the  colonists,  indulged  at  the  time 
to  excess.  Thus  master  of  a  large 
fortune,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one, 
Espartero,  after  having  his  brigadier- 
ship  confirmed  by  Ferdinand,  was 
sent  to  Logrogno,  to  command  the 
troops  there.  He  soon  after  married 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  that  place,  named  Santa  Cruz. 
During  the  next  years,  he  served  king 
Ferdinand  with  zeal  in  Spain  and 
Majorca,  defending  absolutism  against 
the  emigrants  and  liberals  of  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
royalist  war,  under  Carlos,  broke  out 
at  the  close  of  1893,  he  at  once  de- 
clared for  the  queen-regent  and  her 
infant  daughter,  and  requested  em- 
ployment in  the  north  of  Spain,  the 
seat  of  the  early  disturbances.  This 
offer  was  accepted,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Biscay.  In  this  position, 
the  peculiarities  both  of  the  private 
and  military  character  of  Espartero 
found  scope  to  develop  themselves, 
and  soon  became  apparent  to  the  dis- 
cerning portion  ot  his  countrymen. 
He  maintained  his  reputation  for 
brilliant  personal  bravery,  always  be- 
havine  well  when  in  actual  conflict ; 
but  his  tactics  were  of  the  Fabian 
order,  and,  throughout  his  whole 
career,  he  seemed  ever  either  indo- 
lent, or  more  desirous  to  avert  peril, 
and  wear  out  opposition,  than  to 
meet  them  boldly  in  the  face,  and 
crush  them.  As  leader  of  tlie  troops 
in  Biscay,  under  orders  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, Cordova,  Espartero 
sustained  various  losses  and  reverses, 
and  gained  also  some  battles,  or 
rather  skirmishes,  of  no  great  im- 
portance. The  terrible  Zumalacar- 
regui,  and  the  subtle  Gomez  were 
his  chief  opponents,  and  usually 
proved  too  much  for  him.  But 
though  Espartero's  campaigns  did  lit- 
tle for  the  queen's  cause,  to  himself  I 


he  made  them  important  After  ci 
insignificant  victory,  he  wrote  one  st 
those  Napoleon-like  bulletins  for 
which  he  afterwards  became  famoci 
-^praising  the  troops  under  bis  or- 
dera,  and  requesting,  as  a  revard  lo 
his  second  in  command,  bngi^^ 
Benedicto,  the  rank  of  adjutaiit-g«K- 
raL  The  government  could  not  ^ 
fuse  the  request ;  but  feeling  at  ('£ 
same  time  how  absurd  it  wouW  be 
to  elevate  Benedicto  above  the  m 
under  whose  directions  hehadmereiy 
been  an  actor,  they  were  under  u.? 
necessity  of  making  both  of  d^a 
adjutants-general.  This  was  p^ 
cisely  what  had  been  aimed  at ;  ap^ 
the  plan  became  one  of  the  geuerai: 
customary  and  characteristic  devices 
Partly  in  thb  sort  of  way  he  acquire^ 
for  himself,  in  one  year,  the  ordtfs 
of  St.  Hermenegilde,  Isabella  the 
Catholic  St.  Ferdinand,  and  Charfcs 
III.,  and  the  grade  of  lieutenant- 
general;  and  he  obtained,  netflv 
within  the  same  time,  the  key  ** 
gentleman-in-ordinary  of  the  chan- 
her,  and  procured  admission  forb^ 
wife  to  the  order  of  Noble  Ladies  of 
queen  Maria  Louisa.  Up  to  the 
close  of  1836,  amid  all  the  varied 
military  movements  of  the  ww,  w 
which  the  one  party  was  now  si|c- 
cessful,  and  then  the  other,  the  diia 
object  of  Espartero— whose  addr^ 
more  than  his  generalship  obtaineo 
him  by  degrees  high  political  conse- 
quence, and  whose  pecuniary  liberality 
and  boon  comradeship  made  h^  ^ 
favourite  with  the  army— seemed  io 
be  to  oust  Cordova  from  the  com- 
mandership  of  the  army.  The  lattef- 
a  man  of  noble  birth,  was  moderate'/ 
liberal  in  his  opinions,  and  did  not 
countenance  the  ultrarrevolulionarj^ 
spirit  which  prevailed  so  extejaivei)' 
in  Spain  during  the  war,  dividing  tne 
Christino  councils,  and  impeding  ^le 
effect  of  all  military  operations.  *^ 
partero,  on  the  other  hand,  adopt^ 
the  democratic  side,  at  least  at  ^'^^ 
outset,  and  is  said  to  have  wini^ed  at 
the  insurrectionary  breadies  of  ^i** 
cipline  committed  by  the  army,  ^'*^ 
the  view  of  embarrassing  Cordova 
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In   his  own   division,  disorder  was 
first  observed;  and  the  lieutenants 
general,  in  smoking  at  evening  with 
his  officers,  or,  as  he  sometimes  did, 
with  his  sergeants,  was  wont  to  laugh 
at  the  irregularities  of  his  soldiery, 
as  a  trespass  altogether  veniid.     He 
even  allowed  this  system  to  go  so 
far,  as  at  length  to  endmiger  his  own 
authority ;  perceiving  which,  he  ran 
into  an  opposite  extreme  in  repress- 
ing evil,  and  by  his    cruel  conduct 
shocked  all  Spain.     On  account  of 
some  act  of  pillage,  he  one  day  or- 
dered out  a  whole  battalion  of  volun- 
teers, and  decimated  them — that  is, 
shot  one  man  in  every  ten  of  the 
corps.     The  necessity  of  maintaining 
discipline  was  of  course  the  excuse 
made  by  himself  and  his  friends.    The 
innocent   here    perished    with    the 
guilty,  and  the  author  of  the  deed 
was  severely  blamed,  not  only  through 
the  country,  but  also  by  the  Cortes. 
Tlie  military  revolution  of  August, 
1836,  at  Madrid,  when  the  queen- 
regent  was  compelled  to  accept  the 
constitution  of  1812,  at  length  se- 
cured to  Espartero  the  long-wished- 
for  object  of  his  ambition  and  his  in- 
trigues.   Cordova,  disgusted  with  the 
democratic  spirit,  and  determined  not 
to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  consti- 
tution, threw  up  his  command,  and 
recommended  as  his  successor  Espar- 
tero, regarding  whose  true  motives 
he  was  yet  ienorant.     At  the  time 
Cordova  left  nis  army,  it  was  cam- 
paigning in  Navarre,  and  fell  under 
the  temporary  command  of  general 
Oraa.    When  made  aware  of  his  be- 
ing recommended  as  successor  to  Cor- 
dova, he  was  engaged  io  the  Asturias, 
in  chase  of  the  Carlist  priest  and 
chief,  Gomez,  who  had  the  knack  of 
slipping  like   an    eel    through  the 
tuinds  of  all  his  enemies.     Fearing 
Oraa  might  contrive  to  make  his  tem- 
porary command  a  permanent  one, 
Espartero  felt  it  necessary  to  proceed 
instantly  to  Navarre.    A  fit  of  sick- 
ness, commonly  believed  to  be  one  of 
convenience,  save  a  colour  for  such  a 
course;  and  he  resigned  the  chase 
of  Gomez  to  his  lieutenant,  Alaix. 

2r 


He  then  had  himself  conveyed  in  a 
litter  to  Logrogno,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  army  of  Navarre.  Conveni- 
ently for  his  designs,  his  wife  was  at 
this  time  resident  with  her  father. 
The  latter  got  up  a  public  entry  for 
his  son-in-law,  and,  sparing  no  ex- 
pense, easily  contrivea  to  have  him 
welcomed  with  great  rejoicings,  both 
by  the  commoniuty,  and  that  portion 
of  the  army  not  with  Oraa  in  the 
field.  Hearing  of  the  great  popu- 
larity of  the  aspirant  in  Navarre,  the 
government  did  not  venture  to  keep 
from  him  the  commandership-in- 
chief ;  and,  on  receipt  of  the  proper 
credentials,  Espartero  rapidly  threw 
off  his  illness,  and  became  captain- 
general  of  the  Basque  provinces,  and 
viceroy  of  Navarre.  After  being 
raised  to  this  high  office,  the  genend 
characteristically  expended  the  only 
two  remaining  months  of  the  cam- 
paigning season  of  1836  in  total  in- 
activity. At  length  the  enemy,  im- 
boldened  by  his  listlessness,  sat  down 
before  Bilboa ;  and  as  this  place  was 
in  some  measure  the  key  of  northern 
Spain,  its  capture  would  have  deeply 
endangered  the  cause  of  the  young 
queen.  Roused  by  cries  of  alarm 
m>m  all  q^uarters,  Espartero  marched 
to  the  relief  of  the  town.  The  Car- 
lists  budged  not  from  the  spot ;  and 
though  lord  John  May  and  the  Bri- 
tish seamen  were  there  to  assist,  Es- 
partero, according  to  his  usual  dila- 
tory policv,  did  little  or  nothing,  till 
accident  forced  on  an  engagement; 
when  the  Carlists  were  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege.  In  the  actual  com- 
bat, the  Spanish  general,  as  was  his 
wont,  contrived  to  redeem  his  credit. 
Springing  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
guard  of  horse,  and  in  person  led  the 
last  decisive  charge,  behaving  with 
the  most  distinguished  gallantry.  He 
was  in  consequence  created  a  count, 
by  the  title  of  the  Conde  Luchana, 
from  the  name  of  the  late  scene  of 
battle.  The  next  step  in  Espartero's 
career  was  a  bold  one.  General 
Evans,  who  had  been  some  time  in 
Spain,  was  anxious  to  strike  a  de- 
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cisive  blow  before  his  approaching 
departure  from  the  countiy,  and  pro- 
posed a  combined  plan  of  operations ; 
but  Espartero  refused  to  assent,  so  as 
to  thwart  the  whole,  and  to  permit 
Don  Carlos,  after  gaining  an  advan- 
tage over  Evans  and  Saarsfield,  to 
rocu'ch  to  the  very  gates  of  Madrid. 
The  government  now  cried  out  loudly 
against  Espartero ;  and  he  knew  that, 
if  they  dared,  they  would  supersede 
him  at  once.  When  he  marched  to 
Madrid,  therefore,  and  the  foe  left  it, 
the  general  went  with  the  resolve  to 
overturn  the  ministry ;  and  to  gratify 
his  obvious  desire,  ninety  of  his  offi- 
cers, under  threat  of  a  resignation  of 
their  posts,  demanded  the  expulsion 
of  the  ministry,  and  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity of  effecting  what  he  wished, 
under  apparent  compulsion.  He 
chid  the  officers,  but  kept  them  all 
about  him.  Espartero  was  now  vir- 
tually the  civil  as  well  as  military 
governor  of  Spain.  In  a  short  time, 
though  a  time  vexed  by  many  in- 
trigues, general  Narvaez,  as  well  as 
Cordova,  thought  it  prudent  to  go 
into  exile ;  and  thus  the  two  men 
whom  Espartero  most  feared  as  rival 
candidates  for  his  own  situation, 
stood  in  his  way  no  more.  His  fa- 
vourite lieutenant,  Alaix,  was  made 
prime  minister  of  Spain.  He  is  said, 
about  this  time,  to  have  been  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  a  steady  ad- 
herence to  his  own  party,  being  often 
found  favourable  to  the  views  of  the 
moderates  when  these  suited  his  own. 
We  must  pass  very  briefly  over  the 
events  which  followed  his  accession 
to  civil  as  well  as  military  domination. 
He  kept  his  lieutenants  still  acting  in 
arms,  and  took  the  field  himself  in 
various  parts  of  the  country ;  but  it 
was  to  the  arts  of  policy,  as  usual, 
that  he  seemed  still  to  look  for  suc- 
cess. In  1839  he  be^n  to  sow 
anarchy  in  the  camp  of  Don  Carlos, 
and  was  strikingly  successful.  The 
most  trusted  of  the  remaining  Carlist 
chiefs,  Maroto,  privately  united  him- 
self to  Espartero :  the  characteristic 
agent  employed  by  the  latter  as  a 
go-between,  was  a  man  of  low  rank, 


usually  called  'the  muleteer  of  Bar- 
gota,*  and  a  secret  treaty  was  entered 
into  through  his  agency.  Marotos 
first  act  of  treachery,  was  *  to  cut  of 
the  right  arm  of  Don  Carlos,'  as  the 
act  may  be  termed,  by  assemblin? 
and  massacring  a  number  of  bb  Dlo^t 
able  generals,  on  the  plea  that  tb^ 
had  misadvised  their  master.  ^VhlK 
playing  off  the  force  with  Espartos 
of  fulminating  mutual  denundatio!^ 
of  the  most  bitter  kind,  Maroto  pro- 
ceeded in  his  arranged  course,  till 
Don  Carlos  was  glad  to  escape  w;u 
his  life  from  Spain,  and  the  civil  «r 
was  quelled  in  the  Basaue  proviuccs 
Soon  after,  it  ceased  throughoat 
Spain,  and  Espartero  passed  over  the 
counUy  in  triumph — highly  elateiJ 
with  his  successful  policy.  In  thi? 
same  year  in  which  these  proceed- 
ings  took  place  (1839X  ^®  received 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Victory,  that 
somewhat  presumptuous  style  being 
his  own  choice.  The  remainder  o: 
Espartero*s  career  has  been  but  a 
senes  of  successes,  won  by  jjreat  pfr 
litical  address,  and  also,  as  it  wouW 
seem,  by  a  continuously  happy  run 
and  combination  of  circumstances. 
He  changed  ministers  and  favourites 
at  will,  and  no  man  throve  that  op- 
posed him.  When  Cabrera,  the  h^ 
great  Carlist  chieftain,  gave  up  the 
contest,  the  duke  of  Victory  was  }en 
chiefly  to  civil  politics.  He  assumed 
the  premiership  into  his  own  hancfe. 
1840,  and  soon  afterwards  (as  »'« 
at  the  commencement  of  this  article) 
demanded  tliat  he  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  queen  Christina  in  the 
regency.  Alarmed  by  perpetual  ^ 
turbances,  the  queen-mother  ^^ 
driven,  by  this  new  assault  upon  her 
position,  to  the  abdication  of  hf^ 
office.  She  quitted  Spain ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  1841,  Espartero  vas 
elected  regent  in  her  place. 

Under  a  jealousy  of  this  high  ad- 
vancement of  the  duke  of  Victor)', 
general  O'Donnell,  in  .the  October 
after  his  installation  as  regent,  or- 
ganized a  plan  for  restoring  the 
queen-mother,  and  declared  Pampe- 
luna,  the  strongest  fortress  ofSpaiUi 
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and  perhaps  in  Europe,  of  which  he 
was    governor,  the  rallying-place  of 
her  cause.    The  viceroy  or  Navarre 
(of  which  Pampeluna  is  the  capi- 
tal),    on    hearing    of    the    revolt, 
began  a  hastjr  and  ill-judged  attack 
upon    the    citadel ;    O'Donnell    re- 
sponded by  cannonading  the  town; 
and  the  viceroj  was  compelled,  for 
the  sake  of  saving  the  inhabitants,  to 
agree  to  a  truce.     The  fortress  of 
Vittoria  now  declared  for  the  queen- 
mother,  and  proclaimed  the  liberties 
and  fueros  of  the  Basque  provinces ; 
and  that  of  Saraeossa  followed  the 
same  example.     At  the  moment  of 
0*Donneirs  proclamation,  some  regi- 
ments of  the  royal  guards,  in  the 
same  interest,  attempted  to  seize  the 
person  of  the  young  queen  at  Ma- 
drid.     The  project,    however,  was 
unsuccessful;   and   after  ^an  hour's 
fighting  with  another  regiment,  which 
constituted  the  internal  guard  of  the 
palace,  the  generals  Leon  and  Con- 
cha, the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy, 
fled.     This  was  on  the  night  of  Oc- 
tober the  7tli.     The  regent,  so  soon 
as  he  could  muster  troops  on  which 
he  could  rely,  marched  northwards 
to  punish  the  autlior  of  the  revolt ; 
who,  although  Estella  had  fallen  to 
him,  evacuated  that  place  and  Pam- 
peluna,  on  finding  the  army  faithful 
to  his  opponent,  and  escaped  into 
France.   Espartero  hereupon  ordered 
the  destruction  of  all  forts  and  castles 
in  Biscay  and  Navarre  within  fifteen 
days  ;  a  measure  considered  to  put 
an  end  for  ever  to  the  pending  ques- 
tion in  the  Cortes  of  the  fueroty  and 
therefore  most  certain  to  create  a 
powerful  opposition  to  the  aspiring 
general.     General  Diego   Leon  was 
captured,  carried    to    Madrid,   and 
there  shot,  October  15  ;  and  general 
Quiroga  Frias  was  in  the  same  man- 
ner executed,   November  2.     After 
these  acts  of  severity,  Espartero  sudr 
denly  bepn  a  system  of  rewards  and 
conciliation,  even  creating  one  of  his 
most  violent  opponents  (a  Barcelona 
butcher)  a  field-marshal.     To  catch 
the  clergy,  when  he  lia^  been  in- 
formed that  one  of  his  regiments  had 


followed  some  insurgents  to  a  church 
where  they  had  sought  refuge,  and, 
not  contented  with  expelling  the 
party,  had  wantonly  polluted  the 
altar,  and  contemptuouslv  treated 
the  holy  elements,  he  ordered  the 
general  in  command  of  the  district 
to  disarm  and  lead  out  the  offendine 
soldiery  to  an  appointed  place,  and 
there,  having  decimated  them  by 
lot,  to  shoot  every  tenth  man — a 
command  which  was  rigorously  car- 
ried into  execution. 

No  very  important  national  event 
occurred  after  the  suppression  of 
O'Donnell's  rebellion  until  January, 
1842  ;  when  the  republican  proceed- 
ings of  the  regent  having  begun  to 
excite  the  proper  vigilance  of  the 
continental  sovereigns,  king  Louis 
Philippe,  of  France,  gave  special  or- 
ders to  his  minister  at  Madrid,  M.  de 
Salvandy,  to  watch,  and  if  possible 
to  control  them.  In  this  spirit,  M. 
de  Salvandy  was  instructed  to  pre- 
sent his  credentials  to  the  queen 
only,  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
regent.  Espartero,  and  indeed  the 
Cortes,  objected ;  and  though  Mr. 
Aston,  the  English  resident,  pro- 
posed, as  an  amicable  compromise, 
that  such  credentials  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  regent  in  the  presence 
of  the  queen,  and  be  by  him  instantly 
handed  to  her  majesty,  even  that 
course  was  refused  by  Espartero. 
M.  de  Salvandy,  thereupon,  scarcely 
waiting  to  pack  up,  quitted  Madrid 
for  Paris ;  and  certainly,  where  the 
right  of  property  is  m  one  (the 
queen,  a  minor),  and  the  authority 
of  the  right  of  acting  in  administra- 
tion of  it  in  another  (the  regent), 
the  Roman  law,  which  is  still  in 
force  in  diplomatic  relations,  is  clearly 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Aston's  view  of  this 
very  silly  question. 

The  year  1842  was  a  comparatively 
quiet  one  for  Spain ;  and  it  was  very 
confidently  rumoured  that  tlie  Eu- 
ropean courts  were  contriving  a  re- 
conciliation of  the  regal  houses,  by 
proposing  an  union  between  the  son 
of  Don  Carlos  and  the  young  queen, 
1  his  cousin.    In  November  of  that 
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year  political  disturbances  began  again 
in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  occa- 
sioned by  an  act  of  Cortes  (promoted 
by  the  regent  in  his  desire  to  abolish 
all  fueroi)^  which  enforced  the  re- 
cruitment system  upon  the  Catalans; 
who,  from  being  greatly  employed  in 
cotton  manufactures,  nad  ever  en- 
joyed exemption  from  serving  in  any 
other  military  capacity  than  as  nar 
tional  guards,  or  militia.  The  out- 
break occurred  in  tlie  following  man- 
ner : 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
November,  tlie  political  chief  of  Bar- 
celona, don  Juan  Gutierez,  was  seen 
to  leave  his  own  house,  followed  by 
a  company  of  soldiers,  and  a  picket 
of  cavalry.  This  formidable  escort 
in  attendance  on  the  principal  au- 
thority of  such  a  city  as  Barcelona, 
attracted,  as  may  be  supposed,  uni- 
versal attention ;  and  from  every 
street  through  which  he  passed,  he 
was  followed  by  crowds  of  botli  the 
idle  and  the  industrious.  He  stopped 
first  at  a  house  where  one  ot  the 
chief  editors  of  the  '  Republicano* 
newspaper  was  known  to  reside ; 
him  he  arrested  and  delivered  over 
as  a  prisoner  to  the  troops.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  the  residences  of  the 
others,  who  were  known  to  be  in 
connexion  with  the  same  journal. 
These  circumstances  excited  much  at- 
tention and  some  alarm  amongst  the 
crowd  who  were  about  him.  Parties 
were  sent  to  different  quarters  of  the 
city,  particularly  to  those  localities 
where  the  operatives  and  the  young 
men  employed  as  clerks  in  com- 
mercial houses  were  known  to  re- 
side, and  of  whose  political  opinions 
the  '  Republicano'  was  the  Known 
organ.  Certain  obscure  individuals, 
also,  not  recognised  as  having  any 
ostensible  means  of  living,  were  ob- 
served to  be  most  active  and  ener- 
eetic  in  creating  anarchy,  and  inflam- 
ing the  popular  mincf  against  the 
principal  magistrates  of  the  place. 
The  accounts  spread  abroad  by  such 
messengers  did  not,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, lose  any  thing  on  the  way.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  exaggerated 


considerably,  and  it  was  stated  tbs 
the  political  chief,  at  the  hesd  of 
more  than  half  the  garrison  of  Bl*- 
celona,  was  breaking  into  the  house 
of  the  peaceful  and  defenceless  citi- 
zens, in  a  few  moments  all  ^^i 
confusion  ;  and  an  outbreak  would. 
in  all  probability,  have  immediate!}' 
taken  place,  were  it  not  for  the  l^ 
rival  of  the  principal  officers  of  ^ 
National  Guard,  who  succeeded  in 
restoring  temporary  tranquillitj,  br 
the  assurance  that  they  would  pro- 
cure from  the  political  chief  the 
release  of  those  who  bad  been  ar- 
rested. 

That  functionary  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  retired  with  bis  prisoneis.  The 
officers  of  the  National  Guard  ▼til- 
ed on  him,  and  rec^uested  that  tbe)' 
might  be  placed  at  hberty,  represent- 
ing  to  him,  at  the  same  time>  the  un- 
quiet state  of  the  public  mind.  "H^ 
political  chief  replied  that  those 
whom  he  had  arrested  had  violated 
the  laws  which  it  was  his  duty  to  up- 
hold, and  that  tliis  duty  he  would 
perform  at  any  cost  He  refused  to 
comply  with  their  prayer.  They  ff- 
tired,  but  did  not  immediately  ao- 
nounce  to  the  public  the  result  of 
their  mission.  The  whole  o(  that 
day  the  populace  were  in  a  trouUeu 
and  restless  state ;  but  no  overt  act  ot 
violence  was  as  yet  committed.  1° 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  findws 
that  the  poUtical  chief  did  not,  ot 
his  own  accord,  as  it  "was  expected  he 
would  have  done,  place  his  prisoDCR 
at  liberty,  a  commission,  coiDp*f" 
of  some  of  the  principal  amongst  the 
republican  party,  chiefly  young  nien 


in  commerce,  again 


y^tei 


on  him,  and  intreated  him  to  compij 
with  their  request.  He  not  only  in- 
fused, but  ordered  the  commissioners 
themselves  to  be  arrested  on  the 
spot.  The  news  of  this  last  act  spread 
about  the  city  at  once,  andformf* 
the  subject  of  violent  discussion  tn 
the  cafes  and  otlier  places  of  puhhc 
resort ;  and  on  the  following  day  ^ 
rious  symptoms  of  movement  hegaB 
to  manifest  themselves.  Crow«w 
were  gathering  in  the  squares  of  tl>< 
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Consistorial-house,   and  in  that  of 
San   Jayme;   and  from  the  expres- 
sions,  gestures,  and  actions  of  the 
parties  forming  them,  it  was  evident 
that  a  storm  was  approaching.    The 
political  chief  anticipating,  no  doubt, 
such  a  result,  had  already  taken  his 
precautions.    A  large  body  of  troops, 
of  all  arms,  had,  since  the  previous 
day,  taken  up  a  position,  by  his  or- 
ders,  in   the  Rambla.      They  were 
under  arms,  and  were  ready  to  act  at 
a  moment's  notice.    The  first  duty 
which  they  were  called  on  to  fulfil 
was  that  of  dispersing  the  multitude 
collected  in  the  squares  alluded  to. 
They  fixed  bayonets,  and  proceeded 
to  the  evacuation  of  the  square,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  Consistorial- 
house.  The  national  guards,  to  whom 
the  custody  of  these  edifices  is  in- 
trusted (and  who  were,  almost  to  a 
man,    workmen    of   the  cotton-fiic- 
tories  in  Barcelona),  rushed  to  their 
arms,  and  not  only  refused  admittance 
to  the  troops,   but  repulsed  them 
with  violence,  and  drove  them  back 
to    their   original    position    in    the 
Rambla. 

About  the  same  time,  or  perhaps 
something  later  in  the  day,  a  dispute 
took  place  between  some  peasants 
and  operatives  on  one  side,  in  all 
about  thirty-five  in  number,  and  the 
guard  of  one  of  the  sates  of  the  city 
called  the  Puerta  del  Angel,  on  the 
other.    This  dispute  had  nothing  of 
a  political  tendency,  being,  in  met, 
simply  a  squabble  arising  from  the 
operatives   being  charged  with   not 
having  paid  the  dues  of  a  cask  of 
wine  they  were  rolling  in  at  a  gate 
of  the  city ;  yet  it  was  made  use  of 
by  the  disturbers  already  mentioned, 
and  was  suflScient  to  'inflame  still 
more  the  angry  feeling  which  at  that 
moment  subsisted  between  the  mili- 
tary and  civilians.    On  the  morning 
of  the  14th  matters  came  to  an  issue. 
The  crowds  in  the  Plaza  San  Jayme 
were  so  numerous  and  so  tumultuous, 
that  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  dislodge  them.     The  advance  was 
sounded ;   orders  were  given ;  and 
the  troops  proceeded  au  p<u  de  charge 


against  the  mob.  The  national 
guards  were  prepared  for  battle,  shots 
were  fired,  and  the  combat  soon  be* 
came  general.  The  military,  though 
greatly  outnumbered,  fought  with 
much  steadiness  and  bravery,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  the 
victory  would  have  remained  with 
them,  had  it  not  been  for  some  acts  of 
pillage  which  in  the  mean  time  took 
place.  Three  houses  belonging  to  the 
principal  goldsmiths  in  the  C^e  Pla- 
teria  were  broken  into  and  plun- 
dered :  it  went  about  that  Zurbano 
had  dven  orders  to  his  soldiers  to  do 
so.  Whether  that  general  were  justly 
or  unjustly  accused,  the  tidinp  of 
this  act  of  violence  went  tike  light- 
ning through  the  streets,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  populace  were  lashed 
into  the  highest  pitch  of  fiiry.  Every 
man  turned  out,  and  prepared  him- 
self to  defend  his  house  and  family 
against  military  lawlessness.  In  less 
than  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the 
entire  city  was  put  into  such  a  state 
of  defence,  that  each  street  became  a 
fortress  ;  every  window,  every  bal- 
cony became  a  bulwark  ;  and,  as  the 
military  passed  beneath,  tables,  beds, 
chests,  benches,  tiles,  stones,  hot  wa- 
ter, boiling  oil,  molten  lead,  were 
showered  down  upon  them.  Every 
article  of  furniture,  the  most  pre- 
cious as  well  as  the  most  worthless, 
which  could  cause  death  or  inflict 
injury,  was  flune  down  on  the  de- 
fenceless head  of  the  unhappy  sol- 
dier. The  very  children  crawled 
along  the  house-tops  for  the  purpose 
of  stripping  the  tiles  and  chimney?, 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  missiles. 
When  evoiy  article  was  exhausted  in 
the  work  of  death,  the  women  flung 
the  puchero,  the  earthen  pot  in  which 
the  afternoon  meal  is  cooked,  with 
its  contents  of  lard,  cabbage,  gar- 
banzos,  and  soup,  scalding  hot,  into 
the  faces  and  eyes  of  the  officers. 

Whilst  this  fierce  warfare  was  going 
on,  orders  were  given  that  the 
drum  should  beat  through  the 
streets,  to  call  the  entire  force  of  the 
national  guards  to  arms.  They  at 
once  responded  to  the  call.    They 
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riished  to  their  barracks ;  from  this 
position  they  opened  a  deadly  fire  on 
the  troops,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
resistance  they  met  with,  were  gain-* 
ing  ground,  and  gradually  approach- 
ing the  Plaza  San  Jayme.  They 
would,  beyond  any  doubt,  have  taken 
possession  of  this  important  position 
in  a  short  time,  had  not  an  operative, 
named  Manfalla,  rushed  to  the  cathe- 
dral, mounted  to  the  lofliest  turret, 
and  then  commenced  n'nging  the 
somaten  a  rebato — the  tocsin,  the  alarm 
bell  which  rouses  all  to  arms.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  spent  some  time 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Catalonia, 
and  to  be  conversant  with  the  habits 
and  usages  of  the  wild  people  who 
inhabit  them,  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  effect  produced  when  this  dread- 
ful summons  is  heard.  There  is  a 
sort  of  superstitious  awe  mingled  with 
the  feeling  which  its  sound  calls  into 
existence ;  and  tlie  Catalan  who 
would  remain  by  his  hill-side  un- 
moved by  its  echoes,  would  be  ac- 
cursed in  himself  and  his  posterity. 
The  fiery  cross,  in  days  of  yore, 
speeding  on  its  fierce  and  flaming 
course,  never  called  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  into  wilder  life  and  tumult 
than  the  somaten  d  rebaio  the  moun- 
tains and  fastnesses  of  Catalonia.  It 
is  believed  to  be  the  voice  of  God 
himself  which  awakens  the  Catalan, 
and  summons  him  to  the  defence  of 
his  fiteros,  and  his  customs,  and  the 
ashes  of  his  fathers.  The  combat 
deepened  in  ferocity  and  in  bloodshed 
the  moment  the  roar  of  that  *  awful 
bell*  opened  from  the  cathedral.  The 
battle  was  fought  with  the  utmost 
desperation,  until  the  soldiers,  seeing 
their  best  and  bravest  officers  lying 
dead  or  dying  in  the  streets,  began 
to  commence  retiring  along  the  Ram- 
bla,  towards  the  citadel,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  sea-wall.  While  in 
the  act  of  retreating  by  this  point, 
they  unfortunately,  dirough  haste  or 
imprudence,  formed  a  dense  mass, 
and  thereby  presented  a  mark  to  the 
enemy,  of  which  they  were  not  slow 
to  take  advantage.  The  first  battar 
Hon  of  national  guards,  whose  bar- 


racks are  dose  to  the  wall,  lifted  tke: 
pieces  as  one  man,  and  threw  a  vd- 
lev  into  the  thick  of  the  fugitiTts 
More  than  600  buUets  carried  deatl 
and  destruction  amongst  them.  This 
was  the  last  attempt  at  serious  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  mili- 
tarv. 

rhe  captain-general  Van  Haleri, 
perceiving  the  state  of  affairs,  dct 
thought  proper  to  retire  into  tiie  cita- 
del with  the  troops,  whence  he  can- 
nonaded and  bombarded  the  cttj. 
He  was,  however,  at  length  attacked 
in  this  stronghold  by  the  pec^le  and 
tlie  nationals,  and  with  such  vast 
effect,  that  he  had  to  make  his  re- 
treat at  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  by  a  wticnbi 
outlet,  no  doubt  intended  for  so  sad 
a  purpose,  and  called  the  Puerta  difl 
Socorro.  The  insurgents  remained 
complete  masters  of  tne  town  before 
day  dawned,  and  of  the  troops  that 
as  yet  remained  in  it.  In  the  interest 
of  tnith  it  must  be  told,  that  they  did 
not  abuse  their  victory  by  any  ill- 
treatment  of  tlieir  prisoners.  'The 
soldiers  and  officers  who  had  been 
unable  to  effect  their  retreat,  were 
those  who  occupied  the  barracks, 
called,  from  its  vicinity  to  tlie  uni- 
versity, the  Quartel  de  los  Estudios, 
and  the  fort  of  Atarrazanas.  Seeing 
themselves  thus  isolated,  and  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  their  compa- 
nions, they  were  forced  to  capitulate. 
The  officer  commanding  them,  and 
who  signed  the  capitulation,  was  bri- 
gadier de  Castro.  On  the  troops  who 
thus  remained,  the  most  friendly  at- 
tentions were  lavished.  Their  neces- 
sities, which  were  great,  for  they  had 
scarcely  eaten,  drunk,  or  slept  for 
the  two  previous  days,  were  supplied 
in  abundance.  Mon^  was  also  is- 
sued to  them.  Tlie  officers  were  re- 
galed at  the  caf6s  and  hotels  in  the 
most  sumptuous  manner  by  the 
fiercest  of  the  young  republicans. 

A  supreme  popular  directive  junta 
of  nine  members  was  immediately 
formed  after  this  victory.  It  was 
composed  almost  entirely  of  young 
men  of  republican  principles,  and  at 
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the  head  was  one  Garcy,  a  manufao- 
turer  ;  and  they  proceeded  to  discuss 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  order 
and  tranquillity  in  the  city,  which 
had  heen  entirely  left  without  any 
governing  authority,  —  the  political 
chief  liaving  retired  to  take  measures 
of  defence  with  the  force  under 
Van  Halen,  which  was  blockading 
the  ciMr  from  San  Felix.  Various 
flags  ot  truce  were  sent,  and  several 
interviews  were  held  with  the  general 
by  commissioners  from  the  insurgents, 
in  order  to  restore  tranquillity  ;  and 
Van  Halen  pledged  himself,  in  case 
he  was  not  attacked,  not  to  inflict 
any  unnecessary  ioiury  on  the  place, — 
at  least,  until  further  notice.  Up  to 
this  period  about  1000  were  the 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  part  of 
the  military,  and  500  on  that  of  the 
civilians  and  national  guard! 

Espartero,    the  recent,    with  his 
escort  and  three  battidions  of  regular 
troops  set  out  from  Madrid  on  tlie 
1 7th,    to  subjugate  the  insurgents. 
In  his  progress   eastward,    he  was 
everywhere    received    in  the  towns 
with  acclamation ;    and  on  arriving 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barcelona, 
on  the  28th,  he  would  not  enter  the 
city,  but  took  up  his  head-quarters 
at  Sarrio.     A  deputation  from  the 
junta  waited  upon  him    the  same 
evenine:   and  on  being  introduced 
by  Rodil,  the  war-minister,  to  the  re- 
gent, the  party  demanded  as  condi- 
tions of  capitulation,  that  the  garri- 
son to  be  introduced  into  the  citv 
should  be  composed  of  other  regi- 
ments than  those  which  had  been  en- 
paged  against  the  people,  that  the 
institution    of   the    national    guard 
should  not  be  interfered  with,  that 
the  political  chief  and  others  should 
be  removed,  that  a  guarantee  should 
bejpiven  in  favour  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacturers, the  restraints  upon  whom 
were  the  principal  cause  of  the  dis- 
content in    Catalonia,    and  of  the 
rising  of  Barcdona ;  and,  finally,  that 
no  person  should  be  prosecuted  for 
the  present  ^meute.      The   regent 
listened  with  patience  and  attention, 
and  replied  with  oilmness,  and  in 


moderate  language;  but  he  granted 
none  of  the  conditions.  He  stated 
that  the  law,  of  which  he  saw  himself 
the  defender,  admits  of  no  treaty 
with  illegality  and  revolt;  that  the 
battalions  of  factious  operatives  must 
immediately  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
that  the  national  guard  must  eva- 
cuate the  citadel  and  forts;  that  it 
was  for  the  guilty  to  save  themselves, 
if  they  could,  from  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice, and  not  for  him  to  guarantee 
their  safety  ;  that  no  one  had  a  right 
to  dictate  to  the  government  the 
choice  or  exclusion  of  public  func- 
tionaries and  generals :  that,  in  fine, 
with  respect  to  the  manufacturers, 
the  Cortes  deliberates  upon  the  inte- 
rests which  concern  them,  and  that 
he  himself  would  consfder  what  was 
best  for  Catalonia.  He  terminated 
his  speech  with  a  threat  to  bombard 
the  city. 

On  the  evening  before  the  arrival 
of  the  regent,  a  mere  common  occur- 
rence caused  much  irritation  among 
the  people,  and  furnished  the  repul^ 
licans  with  a  plea  for  exciting  the 
passions  of  the  lower  orders.  This 
was  the  sudden  sailing  into  the  har- 
bour of  the  British  ship  of  war,  the 
Formidable  ;  and  it  was  alleged  that 
she  had  come  with  Congreve  rockets, 
to  destroy  the  city  and  its  manufac- 
tures. When  this  colossus,  however, 
was  shortly  seen  imbedded  on  a  sand- 
bank, the  imprecations  which  had 
greeted  her  in-coming  were  changed 
into  exdamations  of  joj^.  Thanks 
to  the  Endish  whig  ministry  of  ten 
years,  for  naving  caused  the  very  ra- 
dicals of  Spain  to  loathe  the  British 
name!  Evans's  legion  is  now  a  by- 
word in  the  Peninsula;  and  its  ill 
success  has  left  an  ugly  impression 
upon  Spanish  minds,  which  it  will 
take  a  century  of  peace  to  erase. 

Although  the  junta  displaced  an 
inclination  to  make  terms  with  the 
regent,  tlie  circumstance  of  the  mem- 
bers which  composed  it  having  been 
received  graciously  on  board  the 
French  ships  in  the  harbour  by  the 
consul  of  that  nation,  M.  Lesseps, 
and  then  cJlowed  to  return  to  the 
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dty,  prevented  all  thought  of  an 
amicable  adjustment  on  the  part  of 
his  highness.  A  certain  numoer  of 
the  disaffected  also  intrenched  them- 
selves with  provisions  and  arms  in 
the  fort  Pio,  declaring  they  would 
resist  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  this 
audacity,  combined  with  the  leaning 
to  the  insurgents  on  the  part  of  M.  Les- 
seps,  determined  Espartero  to  demand 
a  surrender  of  the  city  '  at  discretion/ 
— notwithstanding  an  application  to 
him  from  all  the  European  consuls  at 
Barcelona,  that  he  would  not  com- 
mence bombarding,  and  thus  accom-> 
plish  the  common  destruction  of  Spa- 
nish and  foreien  merchandise  there 
most  extensively  accumulated  in  the 
warehouses.  After  issuing 'a  procla- 
mation to  tliis  effect,  the  regent  re- 
fused to  receive  the  bishop  of  Barce- 
lona and  cura  of  San  Pablo,  as  depu- 
ties of  the  people  ;  and  when  those 
venerable  persons  had  returned 
thus  repulsed,  the  'somaten'  was 
again  sounded,  to  announce  '  to 
aS  Catalonia,'  that  the  Barcelonese 
would,  rather  than  give  themselves 
up  to  be  shot  like  dogs,  prefer  meet^ 
ing  the  fate  of  men  in  battle,  with 
arms  in  their  hands.  '  He  who  is  not 
a  Catalan,  has  no  notion  of  Uie  effect 
produced,  (writes  a  recent  visiter,) 
when  that  terrible  signal  of  a  gene- 
ral rising  rings  out  its  formidable 
summons.  It  speeds  like  the  fiery 
cross  of  former  davs  did  amonff  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  calls  on 
all  to  arouse,  as  one  man,  in  defence 
of  their  hearths,  their  wives,  and  their 
children.  Whatever  the  divisions  of 
party  in  Catalonia,  that  which  first 
rings  the  somaten  acquires  a  vast 
advantage.  With  the  rapidity  of  tlie 
telegraph,  the  sound  of  the  bells  in 
the  first  church  is  taken  up  by  those 
in  the  one  nearest,  and  thence  by  the 
next,  until  the  signal  is  carried  over 
every  mountain,  and  into  every  val- 
ley/ Shortly  after  the  last  desperate 
decision  had  been  acted  on,  a  party  of 
the  national  guard  made  a  sortie,  and 
had  the  boldness  to  attack  a  part  of 
the  escort  of  the  regent  between  San 
Pablo  and  Barcelona ;  and  the  regent 


instantly  (11  o'clock  on  the  moming 
of  December  3),  commenced   bom- 
barding.   Until  two  on  the  folloviog 
morning  the  attack  continued;  dor^ 
ing  which  period  817  projectiles  were 
thrown  in  with  dreadful  eflTect.    *  The 
aspect  of  the  place  early  on  the  4th,' 
writes  an  eyewitness,  *  was  of  the  most 
melancholy  kind.  Tlie  pavement  torn 
up  in  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  barricades ;  the  woollen  and 
cotton  goods  taken  from  the  ware- 
houses of  merchants,  and  heaped  up 
in  piles  to  deaden  the  effect  of  the 
shot  and  shells ;  beds,  mattresses,  and 
every  description  of  household  ibmi- 
ture,  were  employed  to  form  some  shel- 
ter against  those  terrible  missiles.  The 
houses  of  a  square  whereon  the  mu- 
nicipalitv  stands,   were  particularly 
damaged  I  and  fires  had  broken  out 
in  different  Quarters,  which  in  aU  pro- 
bability would  extend  their  ravages.' 
The  regent  stayed  the  bombard- 
ment on  the  morning  of  the  4th  ;  a 
course  prompted  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  the  pouring  in  of  militia 
from   towns    many  leagues  distant. 
The  somaten  had  brought  them  to 
the  relief  of  Barcelona  ;  and  it  was 
now  resolved  to  accept  the  conditions 
originally   proposed    by  the    insur- 
gents.   These  conditions  secured  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  citizens; 
and  at  midday  of  the  4th,  the  troops 
of  Espartero,  without  himself,  enter- 
ed Barcelona,  and  took  possession  of 
the  citadel  and  other  strong  posi- 
tions.    The  extreme  radicals,  having 
now  accused  the  national  guard  of 
betraying  their  interests,  fell  upon 
that  militia  body ;  and  it  was  requi- 
site for  the  regular  troops  to  drive  off* 
or  seize  some  of  the  rabble.    Order 
was  no  sooner  restored,  than  a  bando, 
or  proclamation,  was  issued  bv  Van 
Halen,  commanding  the  leaden  of 
the  revolutionary  junta  to  be  deli- 
vered up  for  trial  b^  the  political 
chief  or  by  court-martial,  as  they  were 
respectivelv  civil  or  military  persons ; 
and  the  edict  having  been  complied 
with,  thirteen  of  the  junta  and  other 
chie^  of  the  insurrection  were  shot, 
seventy-four  were  condemned  to  ten 
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years'  transportation,  and  12,000,000 
reals  (about  12,000/.)  were  to  be  paid 
to  the  crown  by  the  civil  authorities 
(ayuntamiento)  within  eight  days,  to 
compensate  the  loss  of  military  ma^ 
rieL  The  regent,  when  he  saw  quiet 
perfectly  restored,  returned  with  a 
mere  escort  to  Madrid ;  which  capital 
lie  entered  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  Ja- 
nuary 1,  1843. 

In  thus  concluding  our  sketch  of 
Spanish  annals,  we  may  be  allowed, 
in  our  historical  character,  to  express 
a  hope,  that  the  rulers  of  that  fine 
portion  of  Europe,  for  which^  it  has 
been  justly  said  by  a  recent  visiter, 
'  nature  and  the  Saracens  have  done 
every  thing,  and  the  Spaniards  no- 
thing,' now  that  they  nave  a  little 
respite  from  civil  broils,  will  reflect 
to  some  purpose  on  the  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  bring  Spain,  once 
amongst  the  most  enlightened  and 
powerful  Christian  states,  down  to 
the  level  of  the  very  weakest  If 
History  be,  as  has  been  said,  only 
*  Experience  teaching  by  examples,* 
surely  the  Spanish  people  have  had 
examples  sufficient,  and  frequent, 
and  terrible  before  them,  whence  to 
draw  wisdom  against  the  future ;  and 
although  their  country  has  been  for 
centuries  depressed,  more  through 
the  indolence  and  inactivity  of  its  in- 
habitants, than  through  any  fault  of 
its  rulers,  it  has  natural  resources 
which,  with  a  very  brief  steady  atten- 
tion of  governors  and  governed  to 
their  own  and  its  real  interests,  will 
enable  it  to  rise  Phcenix-like  from 
its  ashes,  to  '  power  solid  as  sublime.' 
The  regent-duke  is  of  small  stature, 
and  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion, having  been  all  his  life  affected 
with  haemoptysis,  or  a  spitting  of 
blood. 

The  Sikhs  under  Kurruck,  Nao 
Nehal,and  Sherb  Singh. — Kurruck 
Singh,  though  regarded  as  of  weak 
intellects,  was  elected  to  the  musnud 
as  the  successor  of  his  father,  Run- 
jeet,  in  June,  1839;  but  he  was 
scarcely  seated  on  the  throne,  when 
an  insurrection  began  in  Lahore,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  to  supplant  Kur- 


ruck by  his  own  son,,  Nao  Nehal,  a 
fierce  and  dissolute  youth,  who  had 
some  share  in  the  conspiracy,  and 
took  advantage  of  it  to  rule  in  his  fii- 
ther's  name.^  Indeed,  as  Kurruck  died 
suddenly,  *of  fever,'  November  5, 
1840,  it  was  currently  reported  that 
the  unprincipled  Nao  Nehal  had  poi- 
soned his  parent,  to  obtain  sole  power. 
On  his  accession,  Nao  Nehal  Singh 
made  a  treaty  witli  the  Nepaul  chieft 
against  the  British ;  and  lord  Auck- 
land, the  Indian  governor-general, 
ordered  20,000  men  towards  the  Sut- 
lej,  to  meet  the  coming;  storm.  The 
march  of  this  force,  however,  was 
stayed  by  a  most  singular  event — no 
less  an  one  than  the  death  of  Nao 
Nehal  Singh.  While  proceeding  to 
the  river  Kavee  to  make  his  ablu- 
tions, on  his  return  from  the  funeral- 
obsequies  of  his  father— that  father 
whom  it  was  thought  he  had  murder^ 
ed — a  beam  fell  from  a  lofty  archway 
under  which  he  was  passing,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot  I  This  was  on 
the  day  afler  Kurruck's  decease ;  and 
Nao  Nehal's  party  instantly  declared 
the  throne  vacant,  until  his  widowed 
sultana,  the  Ranee  Chund  Kuar, 
should  give  birth  to  a  posthumous 
child.  This,  however,  proved  a  trick 
of  the  faction  of  the  queen-mother  to 
gain  time,  as  the  sultana  was  a  simply 
betrothed  little  matron  of  seven  years 
old ;  and  Shsre  Singh,  a  natural  son 
of  Runjeet,  raised  an  armed  force  to 
eject  her.  The  city  of  Lahore  fell 
to  his  troops,  accordingly,  January  16, 
1841  ;  and  he  was  soon  after  acknow- 
ledged sovereign,  by  the  titles  of  Raj 
Kiin  wur  Shere  Singh,  rajah  of  the  Pun- 
iaub,  and  king  of  Lahore.  Shere  Singh 
nad  been  governor  of  Cachemire  un- 
der his  father  ;  but  he  had  managed 
his  province  so  ill,  and  displayed  such 
rebellious  notions,  that  the  mahara- 
jah  (mighty  prince)  recalled  him  in 
disgrace,  and  till  Runjeet's  death  he 
had  lived  in  obscurity.  As  the  party 
of  the  Ranee  was  still  powerful 
(30,000  men  being  in  arms  in  the 
Punjaub,  under  different  chiefs), 
Shere  Singh  began  his  rule  by  an 
adherence    to    his   father's   policy. 
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namely,  that  of  maintainiDg  a  strict 
alliance  with  the  British.  Often  had 
Runjeet  been  taunted  by  his  officers 
for  his  attachment  to  the  Anglo-In- 
dians ;  and  he  as  constantly  put  down 
all  opposition  by  firmly  declaring, 
*  that  the  British  were  the  only  fo- 
reigners who  kept  their  word — and 
that  their  faith  in  treaties  would  ever 
make  them  powerful/  He  even 
laughed  outright,  when  it  was  once 
proposed  to  him  in  durbar  (council), 
to  keep  troops  on  our  frontier,  be- 
cause his  treasure-fort  was  on  that 
side ;  and  no  bait  of  gold  on  the  part 
of  the  native  princes,  avaricious  as 
Runjeet  was  known  to  be,  could 
ever  tempt  him  to  unite  with  them 
against  the  British.  In  pursuance, 
therefore,  of  his  parent's  views,  Shere 
Singh  readily  assisted  the  Anglo-In- 
dians, when  solicited  to  co-operate 
with  them  during  their  occupation  of 
Kaubul ;  and,  aiter  the  disasters  and 
massacres  there,  he  most  ably  aided 
in  the  second  invasion  of  Afghanis- 
tan, 1842,  especially  in  carrying  the 
dangerous  passes  between  northern 
India  and  Jellalabad,  and  in  thus  con- 
veying relief  to  the  beleaguered  gene- 
ral Ssde.  In  June,  1842,  the  slaves 
of  the  queen-mother  (the  mother  of 
Nao  Netial  Singh)  fell  upon  and  as- 
sassinated her  ;  a  catastrophe  which, 
however  induced,  terminated  the  par- 
ty of  the  Ranee,  and  made  Shere 
Singh's  path  more  clear  of  opposi- 
tion. In  fact,  that  brave  scion  of 
Runjeet's  house  may  now  be  regarded 
as  undisputed  *  maharajah  ;'  and  it  is 
most  probable  that,  should  the  perfi- 
dious and  furious  Ukhbar  Khan  lead 
the  Afglian  tribes,  as  he  has  threat- 
ened, to  Lahore,  to  inflict  punish- 
nishment  on  the  Sikh  nation  for  its 
aid  of  the  British  in  the  late  war,  the 
Anglo-Indian  government  will  be  as 
prompt  to  succour  Shere  Singh,  as 
Shere  Singh  was  to  aid  and  carry  out 
the  designs  of  the  Anglo-Indian  go- 
vernment. 
Kaubul  under  Dost  Mohammed 

CONTINUED,    AND    UNDER   ShUJAH-OL- 

MuLK  RESTORED. — We  coutinuc  our 
history  of  the  Afghan  people,  from 


p.  821  of  the  present  volume.    The 
influence  and  abilities  of  Dost  Mo- 
hammed soon  enabled  him  to  bring 
into  subjection  the  chieftains   wbu 
liad  raised  independent  standards  iu 
Kandahar  and  Pesbawur ;  and  he  had 
contrived,  by  the  close  of  the  year 
1837  (having  been  then  sole  amir  for 
thirteen  years),  to  bring  under  fals 
rule  the  whole  state  of  Ahmed,  save 
what  the  Sikhs  had  captured,  and  the 
districts  of  Herat  and  Balkh  heibre 
named.      In  1838,  tlie  Anglo-Indiac 
government  commenced   paying  an 
attention  to  Kaubul  affairs  ;  a  coni^ 
which  was  eventually,   however,   to 
bring  terrible    calamities  upon   the 
British  nation.     The  siege  of  Herat 
(see  Fertia  under  Mohammed  Mirza) 
had  no  sooner  been  raised  in  that 
year,  than  lord  Auckland,  the  gover- 
nor-general of  the  British  territories 
in  Hindustan,  came  to  tlie  determi- 
nation of  dethroning  Dost  Moiiam- 
med,  and  of  restoring  Shah  Shi^jah- 
ol-Mulk,  af^er  an  exile  from  his  coun- 
try of  thirty  years.      The  plea  for 
this  proceeding  was,  that  the  suo 
cess  of  the  En^ish  in  compelling  the 
Persians  to  leave  Herat,  had  not,  as 
had  been  anticipated,  restored  British 
influence  at  the  court  of  Teheran  ; 
and  tlie  placing  of  Kaubul,  therefore, 
under  one  on   whose  fidelity  they 
could  rely,  a  confidence  they  con- 
sidered they  could  not  safely  repose 
in  the  Dost^  appeared  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian  governor  and  his  council  the 
only  chance  left  of  strengthening  the 
barrier  between  Russia  and  the  Bri- 
tish settlements  in  India — it  having 
long  been   the  fashion  (simply,  we 
firmly  believe,  through  the  sujrges- 
tions  of  English  newspaper  editors, 
whose    influence    over    the    public 
mind  is  more  universal  and  power- 
ful than  is  commonly  supposed)  to 
think  the  czars  had  an  eye  upon  Hin- 
dustan. 

In  thus  deciding  on  giving  its  aid 
towards  what  was  supposed  would 
be  a  strengthening  of  the  Afghan 
power  under  the  old  dynasty,  with  a 
view  to  make  it  capable  of  resisting 
Persia,  the  Anglo-Indian  government 
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acted  upon  the  presumption  that  the 
Russians  had  encoura^£;ed  the  seizure 
of  Herat  by  the  Persians  (who  had 
in  view,  in  that  enterprise,  the  reco- 
very of  their  ancient  province  of 
Khorasan,  of  which  Herat  is  the  ca^ 
pital),  merely  that  tlieir  own  road 
might  be  thrown  open,  through  the 
dominions  of  an  ally  entirely  in  their 
power,  to  Hindustan.  'Could  the 
emperor  Nicolas  once  display  his 
ensigns  on  the  ramparts  ot  Herat,' 
argued  the  'newspaper'  suspectors 
of  Muscovite  integrity,  *  he  might  in- 
scribe over  its  portals,  *  The  road  to 
Hindustan,'  as  confidently  as  his 
grandmother,  Catherine  II.,  had 
placed  the  vaunting  announcement, 
*  This  is  the  way  from  Moscow  to 
Byzantium,'  over  the  southern  gate 
of  Kherson.  It  is  in  truth  the  road 
which  has  been  followed  by  every 
invader  of  India  on  the  Asiatic  side, 
from  Alexander  to  Nadir  Shah. 
From  Asterabadj  on  the  Caspian  (the 
exclusive  navigation  of  which  was 
yielded  by  Persia  to  Russia,  1828), 
to  Herat,  if  the  Persian  territory  be 
open,  is  a  direct  road  of  450  English 
miles,  interrupted  by  no  natural  ob- 
stacle, after  the  mountains  of  Mazan- 
deran  are  crossed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  march.  From  Herat  to 
Kandahar  is  290  miles,  through  a 
country  unincumbered  by  mountains, 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Furrahrood 
and  Helmund  rivers;  thence,  by 
Ghuzni,  to  Kaubul,  230,  the  most 
mountainous  portion  of  the  way; 
from  Kaubul  to  Attock,  on  the  In- 
dus, 180 ;  thence,  through  the  Pun- 
jaub,  crossing  three  of  its  five  rivers 
(whence  its  name),  180  more  to  La- 
hore, the  Sikh  capital;  and  from 
Lahore  to  Delhi,  during  which  last 
division  of  the  journey  the  two  re- 
maining rivers  of  the  Punjaub  have 
to  be  crossed,  270  miles.  The  total 
distance  from  the  Russian  town  of 
Asterabad  to  the  capital  of  one  of 
England's  tributary  princes  in  Hin- 
dustan, is  thus  1600  miles. 

The  governor-general  Auckland's 
decision  being  made,  a  competent 
force  of  British  troops,  sepoys,  and 


Sikhs,  the  last-named  led  on  by  their 
maharajah,  Runjeet  Singh,  in  person, 
marched,  under  the  chief  command 
of  sir  John  Keane,  from  Hindustan 
into  the  Afghan  country,  and  ar- 
rived before  Ghuzni,  the  ancient  ca- 
pital of  the  conqueror  Mahmud,  and 
the  strongest  fortress  of  Modern  Asia, 
on  the  21st  of  July,  1839.  No  ob- 
stacle had  been  opposed  to  the  march 
of  the  invading  army ;  and  it  was 
almost  doubtful  whether  the  proper 
arrangements  had  been  made  at  this 
formidable  citadel,  to  insure  its  de- 
fence. Upon  nearing  the  walls,  how- 
ever, a  spirited  cannonading  began 
upon  the  advanced  portion  of  the 
combined  troops;  but  the  shells  of 
the  invaders  compelled  the  Ghuzne- 
vides  for  the  present  to  silence,  and 
the  British,  as  each  battalion  arrived, 
went  into  bivouac,  and  obtained  some 
hours'  very  necessary  refreshment  of 
sleep.  At  daybreak,  on  the  22d,  a 
close  reconnaissance  of  the  place  was 
effected ;  and  as  the  great  gate  was 
accessible,  it  was  determined  to  un- 
dermine and  blow  it  up.  This  ser- 
vice was  effected  by  the  Bombay 
engineers  ;  and  an  ingress  into  the 
city  being  thus  obtained,  a  very  san- 
guinary conflict  commenced.  The 
Afglian  defenders,  however,  were  at 
length  overpowered;  and,  in  two 
hours  from  the  moment  of  the  gate's 
destruction,  the  great  fortress,  though 
possessing  a  garrison  of  3500  men, 
commanded  by  Mohammed  Hyder, 
a  son  of  the  Dost,  capitulated.  Guns, 
ammunition,  and  stores  in  abund- 
ance, together  with  the  governor  and 
his  whole  zenana  (harem),  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British ;  and  after 
insuring  the  acceptance  of  Shah  ShQ- 
jah  by  the  citizens,  sir  John,  leaving 
a  competent  force  in  the  citadel, 
commenced  his  march  on  the  dOth 
upon  Kaubul. 

On  the  approach  towards  that 
capital,  August  6th,  it  was  found  that 
Dost  Mohammed,  resolved  on  risking 
a  pitched  battle,  had  drawn  up  his 
army  in  an  advantageous  position,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  hb  enemy.  The 
British;   however,  were  scarcely  in 
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sifht,  when  the  bulk  of  his  troops 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  joined 
them  ;  and  the  Dost,  seeing  the  ruin 
of  his  cause,  took  precipitately  to 
flight  in  the  direction  of  Bamian, 
accompanied  by  his  body-guard  or 
staff.  On  the  7th,  therefore,  sir  John 
Keane  en  tered  Kaubul  without  op- 
position, accompanied  by  Shujah-ol- 
Mulk ;  and  when  the  shah  appeared 
once  more  safely  seated  on  his  throne, 
the  British  general  went  in  search  of 
the  numerous  Barukzye  chieftains, 
friends  and  functionaries  of  the  Dost, 
and  compelled  them  to  relinquish 
their  usurped  authority.  The  grand 
total  of  British  and  Sikhs,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  in  the  affair 
of  Ghuzni,  was  under  200,  officers 
and  men.  Sir  John,  when  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  success  had  arrived  in 
England,  was  created  a  British  peer, 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Keane ;  lord 
Auckland  being,  at  the  same  time, 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl. 

The  Dost,  though  deprived  of  his 
usurped  throne,  was  soon  enabled  to 
appear  in  arms  for  its  recovery.  The 
mountain  tribes  of  Kaubul  live  en- 
tirely by  plundering  the  parties  tra^ 
yelling  along  the  valleys  ;  and  being 
in  the  constant  exercise  of  the  rifle 
and  musket,  the^  make  the  most 
active  and  effective  guerilla  troops 
in  the  world.  With  7000  of  these 
hill-men,  the  Dost  suddenly  began 
skirmishing  with  the  British  in  the 
autumn  of  1840;  but  though  he 
hoped  to  regain  all  by  this  species  of 
warfare,  he  was  at  length  forced  to 
give  his  enemies  battle  at  Purwan, 
north  of  the  city  of  Kaubul,  on  No- 
vember the  2nd.  The  result  was  most 
disastrous  to  his  troops,  whom  the 
combined  British  and  Sikhs  beat  at 
all  points ;  and  the  Dost  was  once 
more  compelled  to  fly  into  the  Ko- 
histan  country.  Thither  the  gallant 
sir  Robert  Sale  pursued  him,  and, 
after  numerous  stormings  and  cap- 
tures, forced  him  to  think  of  yielding 
to  the  British.  So  hopeless,  indeed, 
did  Mohammed  now  nnd  his  cause, 
that  he  soon  after  came  with  a  small 
escort  to  Kaubul,  and  surrendered 


himself,  attendants,  and  zenana,  to  st 
William  Macnaghten,  the  £ngiiiii 
envoy.  Thus,  after  two  years  of  ne^ 
gotiation  and  fight,  the  Anglo- [odlao 
government  established  its  point ;  aci 
Shi\jah-ol-Mulk  became  once  more 
undisputed  possessor  of  the  throne 
of  his  ancestor  Ahmed. 

It  must  be  confessed   that   Shah 
Shujah,  although  restored  against  the 
wishes  of  the  main  bodv  of  the  Af- 
ghans, who  were  especially  indignant 
at  the  interference  of  the '  Feringhees' 
witli  their  affairs,  and  at  the  preseoee 
of  a    large    overawing   '  Feringhee* 
army,  began  with  legislating  wisely 
for  his  own  future  security,  and  his 
people's   welfare.      His  first   labour 
was  to  reconcile  the  jarring  chie&  to 
himself  and  each  other ;  and  he  made 
some  very  judicious  appointments  to 
offices,  with  that  important  object  in 
view.     But  his  task  was  one  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  filled  as  the  country 
was  with  oonnicting  tribes*  all  now 
equal  in  power,  and  disinclined  more 
than  ever  to  yield  submission  to  one 
common  ruler.    The  labour  of  the 
British  on  the  occasion  was  great,  to 
reconcile  some  parties,  and  to  beat 
others  into  obedience ;  and  it  could 
alone  have  been  attempted  on  the 
ground  of  the    supposed  value  of 
Kaubul,  as  a  barrier  against  Persia, 
and  her  ally  Russia,  if  preserved  en- 
tire.    Such  a  view  might  have  been 
judicious,  taken  at  the  period  of  Shah 
Shikjah's  dethronement ;  but  the  Af- 
ghans, having  had   time  to  ;restore 
their  tribal  system,  were  gradually 
settling  into  as  many  petty  states  as 
they  had  tribes.    So  might  the^  soon 
have  become  a  far  securer  barrier  be- 
tween  Persia  and  India,  than  any 
one  semi-barbaric  power,  liable  to  be 
brought  over  in  a  mass  to  Persian 
interests,   can    prove.     The  wildest 
mountain-tribes    (called  collectively 
Oolaot)  having,  at  the  dismember* 
ment  of  Kaubul  by  Runjeet  Singh 
and  the  Barukzye  tribe,  established 
separate  communities,  the  Ghilxies, 
and  others,  who  had  never  settled  in 
the  plains,  but  had  been  forced  to 
become  tributary  to  their  brethren 
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iMfho  had  80  settled,  now  especially 
infested  the  restored  shah,  and  his 
friends  the  British.     They  were,  how- 
ever, easily  defeated  when  trouble- 
some,  until  an  act  of  extraordinary 
hazard  on  the  part  of  sir  William 
Macnaghten,  the    before-mentioned 
British  civil  director  of  affairs  in  Kau* 
bill,  occasioned  a  party  of  them  to 
rise  in  rebellion  on  the  morning  of 
November  2nd,  1841.     It  had  been 
found  necessary  to  pay  the  tribe  of 
Ghilxies  an  annual  tribute  or  salary 
of  4000/.  to  keep  open  the  mountain 
passes  between  the  fortresses  of  Kau- 
Dul  and  Jellalabad;  but,  on  a  sud- 
den, sir  William  gave  orders  for  dis- 
continuing the  stipend,  and  he  even 
authorized    the    destruction    of    a 
Ohilxie  fort  tlrnt,  being  in  the  said 
passes,    might    possibly    be   turned 
against  the  English  troops.    The  se- 
verity exercised  by  the  commander 
of  the  party  sent  to  perform  thb  work 
of  demolition,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  oroximate  cause  of  the  lirst  out- 
break ;    but  the    remote    one  was 
clearly  the  resolution  to  abolish  the 
tribute.    It  was  three  weeks  before 
November  2nd,  that  the  Ghilxie  chie& 
had  come  to  Kaubul  to  receive  an 
instalment  of  tlie  said  pass-money, 
and  had  been  boldly  told  it  must 
cease.*   They  stayed  some  days,  en- 
deavouring to  induce  sir  William  to 
continue  it ;  but  he  resolutely  refused 
to  do  so.    On  the  last  day  of  the 
chie&'  remaining  in  the  city,  a  Ghilzie 
boatman,   a   highly  intelligent   and 
sensible  fellow,  who  bad  been  hired 
by  an  Enslish  o£Bcer  to  take  care  of 
a  beautiful  little  skiff  he  had  on  the 
river,  came  hastily  to  his  master  in 
the  cantonments,  saying  he  hoped 
the  tribute  would  not  be  withheld, 
as  he  had  just  heard  the  principal 
Ghilzie    chief,    Mohammed    Khan, 
make  a  vow,  *  that  if  he  did  not  get 
the  money  before  the  sun  had  sunk 
beneath  the  crest  of  the  mountains 
of  the  west,  he  and  his  whole  tribe 
would    rise    in    terrible    vengeance 
against    the  whole    race  of  Fering- 
hees.*    The  same  man  assured  the 
officer  that  Mohammed  Khan  had 


I  even  gone  down  on  his  knees  to  sir 
William,  intreating  him  to  revoke 
his  determination,  and  warning  him 
of  the  active  hostility  it  would  create 
among  his  people  •,  but  that  it  was  of 
no  avail.  The  result  of  sir  William's 
misguided  and  blindfold  policy  aw- 
fully corresponded  to  the  threat  of 
the  Ghilzie  chieftain  ;  nevertheless 
the  outbreak  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  unexpected.  It  began  in 
Kaubul  itself;  where  a  murderous 
attack  was  made  on  a  party  of  Eng* 
lish  officers,  who  had  been  at  durbar 
in  the  evening  of  Nov.  1st.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Bumes,  his  brother,  and 
lieutenant  Broadfoot,  were  massa- 
cred almost  as  soon  as  it  was  day- 
light on  the  2nd ;  all  the  city  was  in 
confusion;  the  bazaars  were  then 
plundered,  the  treasury  pillaged, 
and  the  houses  of  the  British  more 
especially  ransacked.  The  English 
force  being  divided,  part  of  them  in 
cantonments  five  miles  from  the  city, 
a  portion  in  a  town  yet  further  on, 
and  a  mere  detachment  being  in 
Kaubul,  no  resistance  of  importance 
could  be  made  against  the  multitudi- 
nous insurgents  for  seventeen  days ; 
during  which  similar  disturbances 
broke  out  in  other  towns.  The  chief 
fortresses  in  Kaubul  then  held  by 
the  British,  were  Kaubul,  Ghuzni, 
Jellalabad,  and  Kandahar.  On  the 
4th,  Charekur,  a  small  fortress  north 
of  Kaubul,  was  besieged,  and  a  whole 
regiment  of  the  shah's  cut  to  pieces  ; 
and  on  the  5th,  captain  Woodbum, 
while  proceeding  from  Ghuzni  to 
Kaubul  with  120  men,  fell  in  with 
a  large  body  of  the  insurgents,  and 
the  whole  of  the  little  band  were 
massacred.  General  Sale,  who  had 
gone  with  a  brigade  just  previously 
to  the  insurrection,  to  force  the  tribes 
to  open,  as  heretofore,  the  Jellalabad 
passes,  found  tlie  matter  a  most  ardu- 
ous one :  he  was  compelled  to  fight 
his  way  to  Gundamuck,  along  defiles 
where  the  mountaineers  fired  upon 
him  from  the  heights  in  every  direc- 
tioui  and  after  suffering  a  great  loss 
of  men,  and  himself  getting  wounded, 
he  at  length  reached  Jelkuabad,  and 
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set  about  adding  to  itf  fortificattons 
by  a  mud  enceinte,  and  otherwise 
strengthening  it  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

But  to  return  to  KaubuL  Shah 
Shujah,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  in- 
surrection on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber let,  escaped  (or  affected  to  do  so) 
to  the  Balla  Hissar,  (literally  high' 
cattle,  as  balcony  means  high^room,) 
a  citadel  on  a  hill  to  the  eastward  of 
the  city,  whence  he  sent  his  son  to 
relieve  the  British.  On  the  2d,  sir 
William  Macnaghten,  then  in  the 
cantonment  five  miles  from  Kaubul, 
obtained  the  shah's  leave  for  shelling 
the  town  from  the  Balla  Hissar;  for 
which  purpose,  brigadier  Shelton  and 
captain  Nicholl  entered  the  fort  with 
proper  troops,  and  began  bombarding. 
The  infuriated  populace  of  Kaubul 
hereon  made  an  assault  upon,  and 
got  possession  of,  the  commissariat 
fort,  lying  ill-defended  at  the  north 
of  the  town;  and  this  proved  the 
first  dreadful  blow  to  the  English  in 
the  cantonment,  who  had  at  the  time 
flour  but  for  two  days  in  their  posses- 
sion. Another  fort,  in  which  some 
commissariat  stores  were  kept,  was 
also  attacked  ;  and  after  a  defence  of 
three  days  by  captain  Mackenzie,  and 
the  loss  of  a  few  men,  a  panic  seized 
the  troops  in  the  cantonment.  This 
was  no  wonderful  issue;  since  the 
soldiery,  mostly  sepoys,  found  them- 
selves, in  the  beginning  oi  winter, 
([and  that  severe  in  Kaubul,^  shut  up 
in  a  valley  200  miles  from  the  Indus, 
without  sufficient  clothing  or  food, 
and  amid  a  fanatical  Moslem  popula- 
tion. According  to  the  received  ac- 
counts, sir  William  Macnaghten  now 
proposed  to  general  Elphinstone 
(commander  of  the  forces)  the  recal 
of  the  soldiers  from  the  Balla  Hissar, 
and  urged  a  decided  attack  on  the 
enemy;  but  the  general,  declaring 
that  the  troops  were  insufficient  for 
such  a  proceeding,  simply  contended 
for  some  days  with  the  enemy  in 
skirmishes,  and  at  length  withdrew  the 
party  from  the  Balla  Hissar,  leaving 
Shah  Shi\jah  to  his  own  resources. 
As  notice  was  at  this  moment  known 


to  be  receiTed,  b?  the  general,  ofsoc- 
oour  from  Kancbhar,  the  rebds  ap- 
peared disposed  to  negotiate  lor  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  ;  bat 
when  it  was  soon  after  clear  that 
the  Kandahar  brigade  had  been  drfreo 
back,  and  that  no  aid  could  be  ex- 
pected from  general  Sale,  then  at 
Jellalabad,  and  not  till  then,  sir  Wil- 
liam Macnaghten  agreed  to  meet  the 
insurgents  on  the  subj^  of  a  treaty. 
The  second  and  favourite  son  of  Dost 
Mohammed,     Mohammed     Ukbbar 
Khan   (more  commonly  but  incor- 
rectW  written  Akhbarl  who,  since 
his  (athePs  surrender,  had  reauuned 
in  concealment  beyond  the  confines 
of  Afghanistan,  now  tliat  the  rising 
of  the  hill  tribes,  and  of  the  Kaubul 
people  generally  had  taken    place, 
suddenly  appeared  at  Kaubul,  as  the 
leader  in  any  n^otiations  that  might 
take  place.    After  various  parle3's,  a 
message  was,  on  December  22,  brought 
to  sir  William  at  the  cantonment  from 
Ukhbar,  requesting  an  interview  with 
him  on  the  following  morning ;  and 
sir  William  (to  whom,  in  1840,  Ukh- 
bar Khan's  father,  the  Dost,  had  sur- 
rendered), accompanied  by  captains 
Lawrence,  Trevor,  and  Mackenzie, 
met  the  chieftain  at  a    previously 
arranged  spot,  December  23.      Sir 
William  and  Ukhbar  had  conversed 
together  about  five  minutes,  when  a 
signal  was  given  by  the  latter,  who 
had  laid  an  ambuscade  for  the  envoy, 
and  the  three  captains  were  seized,  and 
forced  to  mount  behind  some  Ghilzie 
chiefs.      Sir  William  was  instantly 
shot  dead  by   Ukhbar  Khan    him- 
self; while  a  Ghazee  (a  sect  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasts,  descended  from  a 
remnant  of  the  assassins  of  Casbin, 
as  described  in  vol.  i.,  p.  493,  and 
who,  if  killed  by  those  whom  they 
seek,  out  of  political  or  religious  ha- 
tred, to  immolate,  are  called  Skuhdeety 
martyrs),  on  seeing  captain  Trevor 
slip  from  the  horse  on  which  he  had 
been  placed,  hewed  him  down  with  his 
sabre,  and  killed  him.    The  head  of 
the  envoy  was  then  cut  off  bv  the 
brutal  Ghazees,  and  the  mouth  being 
filled  with  a  portion  of  his  mutilated 
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tdy,  it  was  decorated  with  the  green 
ectacles  which  sir  William  lu^  to 
3ar,  and  in  that  state  placed  in  the 
reat  Bazaar  to  be  spit  upon  by  the 
ioslims.  It  was  then  paraded 
rough  the  streets^  and  was  finally 
Led  upon  the  great  gate  of  Kaubul. 
iptains  Lawrence  and  Mackenzie, 
ho  had  not  resisted,  were  eyentnally 
leased,  and  returned  to  the  canton- 
ent  on  December  28th.  Major 
ottinger,  known  for  his  defence  of 
erat,  then  took  charge  of  the  Bri* 
(h  mission;  and  die  negotiations 
r  the  withdrawal. of  the  troops  were 
sumed.  But  to  Ukhbar,  as  to  all 
istems,  the  willingness  to  treat, 
ter  receiving  such  deep  injuries, 
ily  proved  the  w^dcness  of  his  op- 
men  ts;  and,  satisfied  that  he  had 
em  in  his  power,  all  the  misfortunes 
himself  and  his  family  were  now,  in 
e  true  spirit  of  a  Moslim,  to  be 
enged.  Doubtless,  with  the  his- 
ionic  Zanga,  he  cried,  '  Oh,  Maho- 
et,  be  propitious  on  diis  important 
mr,  and  eive  my  famished  soul  re- 
nge!'  He  dissembled,  however, 
id  agreed  to  a  convention  (whereby, 
I  resigning  their  guns,  magazines, 
id  treasures  —  all  save  their  mus- 
fts,  and  a  few  cartridges — and  giving 
kstages,  the  British  were  free  to  de- 
irt  unmolested  to  the  frontier), 
bich  general  Elphinstone  and  major 
dttinger  signed ;  but  which  general 
ilmer,  who  still  held  Ghuzni,  and 
tneral  ^e,  at  Jellalabad,  refused 
subscribe,  when  sent  to  them, 
khbar,  nevertheless,  assented,  with 
spicious  facility,  to  the  departure 
the  soldiers  of  the  cantonment  to- 
itds  Jellalabad;  and  on  January 
h,  1842,  they  began  their  march, 
be  schemes  of  Ukhbar  then  became 
ideut :  he  had  despatched  emis- 
ries  to  the  parts  through  which  the 
^fortunate  soldiery  had  to  pass,  call- 
g  on  the  people  to  rise  en  vuute, 
ind  slay  the  infidels.'  His  call  was 
)t  made  in  vain.  The  retreating 
my  (which  was  dreadfully  impeded 
r  snow  that  lay  four  feet  deep)  was 
t  upon  by  an  overwhelming  and 
urderoiis  force  of  Ghilzies^  and 
VOL.  m,  2 


other  mountain  tribes ;  Ukhbar  Rhan 
himself  appearing  among  them  at  in- 
tervals, and  affecting  to  objurgate 
with  them  on  account  of  their  vio- 
lence. He  is  indeed  affirmed  to 
have,  on  these  occasions,  first  given 
out  orders  aloud  to  desist  (so  vocife- 
rously, that  the  British  officers,  who 
necessarily  understood  Persian,  might 
hear  him),  in  the  Persian  tongue, 
and  then  to  have  issued  directions  to 
the  Afghans  in  Pushtik  (the  national 
language)  *  to  destroy  the  Kafirs,  and 
not  let  a  dog  of  them  escape.'  On 
entering  the  first  narrow  pass,  the 
elephants  and  cameb  of  the  English, 
on  oeing  fired  on  from  the  heights, 
rushed  fiirough  the  troops  to  escape, 
overturning  and  trampling  down 
every  thine  in  their  way.  In  the 
confusion  thus  produced,  the  Afghans 
shot  down  the  harassed  soldiery  in 
heaps,  obliging  the  survivors  to  sur- 
render a  fresh  portion  of  officers  as 
hostages  at  every  station,  to  save 
an  universal  carnage.  It  was  especi- 
aUy  in  the  pass  of  JugduUuk,  that 
this  harass,  massacre,  and  slaughter, 
took  place.  At  the  celebrated  pass 
called  'The  Khyber/  even  hostages 
did  not  save  the  discomfited  troops, 
who  were  cut  down  in  hundreds  by 
the  blood-thirst;^  Khyberries,  a  no- 
torious plundering  hill-tribe ;  and 
only  one  person.  Dr.  Brydon,  a  regi- 
mental surgeon,  together  with  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  is  alleged,  out  of  6000 
(English  and  sepoys)  and  7000  camp- 
followers,  13,000  m  all,  who  quitted 
Kaubul,  to  have  reached  Jellalabad 
to  tell  the  fatal  tale.  Major  Pottin- 
ger,  general  Elphinstone,  and  cap- 
tains Mackenzie  and  Lawrence,  were 
among  the  hostages;  all  of  whom, 
with  fifteen  ladies  (ladies  Sale  and 
Macnaghten  included),  were  con- 
veyed prisoners  by  Ukhbar  himself 
to  the  fortress  of  Badjabad,  in  the 
Lughman  country.  Great  numbers 
of  the  sepoys  perished  in  the  snow, 
unable  to  bear  the  rigorous  winter 
of  Afghanistan. 

When  intelligence  reached  Bom- 
bay of  the  barbarous  death  of  their 
govemor-electy    sir    William    Mac- 
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naghten,  a  general  mourning,  to  con- 
tinue three  weeks,  was  ordered  to  be 
observed  throughout  the  presidency ; 
and  lord  Auckland's  last  acto  of  au- 
thority, as  governor-general,  were 
(on  seeing  the  hazardous  position  of 
general  Sale  at  Jellalabad)  the  issu- 
ing of  a  spirited  manifesto  against 
Ukhbar  Khan*s  treacherous  conduct, 
the  promulgation  of  an  order  for 
adding  26,000  men  to  the  Kaubul 
army,  and  a  prompt  command  to 
general  Pollock  to  advance  with  a 
competent  force  to  Peshawur,  on  the 
Afghan  frontier. 

In  a  subsequent  attempt  made  from 
the  India  side  by  the  British  (5dd  and 
64th)  and  Sikhs,  under  colonels  Wild 
and  Moseley,  Jan.  16th,  1842,  to  force 
the  pass  between  Jumrood  and  Jel- 
lalabad, to  relieve  general  Sale,  the 
Khyberries,  from  the  precipitous  hills, 
hurled  down  .masses  of  rock  upon 
the  soldiery,  and  picked  out,  from 
behind  breastworks  of  stone,  every 
officer  that  came  near  enough  for  a 
shot  to  take  effect.  Colonel  Wild, 
thouch  severely  wounded  in  the 
mouth,  still  proceeded,  and  on  one 
occasion  beat  down  a  stockade,  and 
slew  all  the  Afghans  it  had  sheltered ; 
but  the  Sikhs  at  length  became  terri- 
fied and  ran,  the  camels,  as  before, 
overturned  and  trod  down  every 
thing,  and  the  gallant  colonel  was 
compelled  to  return,  and  that  with 
no  inconsiderable  loss,  to  his  camp  at 
Jumrood.  From  that  time,  till  the 
arrival  of  a  fresh  army  in  the  Spring, 
no  further  attempt  was  made  upon 
the  pass;  but  on  April  5th  it  was 
callantly  forced  by  general  Pollock 
fwho  had  just  narrowly  escaped 
death  at  Peshawur,  by  the  fall  of  a 
house,  through  a  shock  of  earth- 
quake), with  8000  men,  mostly  se- 
poys and  Sikhs,  who  thus  conquered 
twenty-eight  miles  of  narrow  posts 
and  defiles,  and  won  that  key  to 
Kaubul  and  its  Swiss  territory  of 
mountain,  ravine,  and  valley,  which 
the  great  Nadir  Shah  had  been 
obliged  to  purchase  with  gold.  Out 
of  terror  of  Uie  Afj^ians,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  desertion  on  first  enter. 


ing  the  pass ;  but  when  the  geiMn 

was  enabled   to  point  out    in  tfa 

fields  tlie  murdered  bodies  of  tlk : 

late  companions  to  his  men  (the  Ai 

ghans  having  killed  them,  and  n 

posed  them  to  the  birds),  a  stop  «3j 

put  to  tlie  panic,  and  success  was  t^ 

issue.     On  the  approach  of  the  v^' 

torious    band    towards     Jellalabad 

where  Ukhbar  Khan  was  still  (an 

bad  been  so  all  the  winter)  encampH 

with  6000  men  before    sir   Rolier 

Sale's   position,    the   wily  chiefua 

ordered  tLfiu-4e'joie  to  be  fired  Kj 

his  whole  force  on  the  6th,  to  ia 

duce  sir  Robert's  belief  of  the  Brinfl 

having  been  defeated  in  the  pas 

but  sir  Robert,  supposing  the  demca 

stration  a  mere  nue,  and  ^hoosine  i\ 

guess  the  result  to  be  what  it  re*D| 

had  been,  made  a  sally  with  his  mm 

force  upon  the  Afghan  camp,  at  dtfj 

break  of  April  7th.     The  issue  n 

the  complete    defeat    and    rout  <| 

Ukhbar  and  his  army  (though  witl 

the  death,  at  tlie  first  onset,  of  cokj 

nel  Dennie,  a  gallant  leader  of  t^ 

assault),  the  burning  of  his  camp,  ac 

the  recapture  of  the  guns  which  tti 

enemy  had  seized  in  the  murdeir;] 

retreat  from  Kaubul.     Ukhbar  va 

accidentally  wounded  in  escaping,  ti 

one  of  his  own  men,  whom  the  tl 

tendant  chiefs  instantly  punished  U 

the  deed  by  roasting  him  alive !    Tb 

various  news  was  at  the  same  tin 

received   at    Jellalabad,    that  Std 

Shiijah  rwho  had  still  retained  tb 

throne^  tiad  been  assassinated ;  tb^ 

general  England  had  fuled  in  bl 

attempt  to  convey  a  reinforcement  j 

2500  men,  with  a  convoy  of  6W 

camels,    100,000iL    in    money,    »b\ 

600,000  ball-cartridges,  with  aue^ 

to  relieve  general  Nott  at  Kandahar 

that  general  Elphinstone  had  died  i 

his  captivity,  worn  out  bv  harass  ( 

mind ;  and  that  general  Palmer  an 

his  starved  garrison  at  Ghuzni,  ha 

been    compelled    to    surrender,   i 

March,    to  the    Afghans,  with  t)i 

promise  of  safeoonduct  to  Kaubu)" 

though   the  villanous    Ghazees  io 

stantly  set  upon,  and  butchered  tf^* 

27th  regiment  of  native  in^tiy.  ^ 
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iding  some  of  the  officers  and  their 
ves. 

General  Pollock  effected  a  juno- 
m  with  general  Sale's  troops  at 
llalabad,  April  16th ;  and  general 
ngland  succeeded  in  a  second  at- 
mpt  to  reinforce  general  Nott,  after 
verely  defeating  a  large  army  of  the 
lemy  at  Hykulzie,  on  which  he  had 
Ivanced  from  Scinde  towards  Kan- 
iliar,  on  the  28th.  It  was  now  be^ 
3Ted  (whether  so  or  otherwise)  that 
jab  Shujah  had  remained  faithful  to 
le  British  cause ;  and  that,  having 
icceeded  in  making  the  Ooloos  (or 
ibal  Afghans)  and  especially  the 
arukzyes,  friendly,  as  he  supposed, 
>  his  cause,  he  had  been  able  to  cal- 
ilate  on  raising  25,000  soldiere, 
horn  he  purpo^  mustering  and 
^viewing  at  Seah  Sung,  and  then 
roceeding  with  them  to  relieve  sir 
lobert  Side.  *  With  this  view  fsays 
Persian  writer)  the  king  took  forth 
is  tents,  and  having  made  his  prepa- 
itions,  and  put  on  his  dress  of  cere- 
lony,  entered  his  khasah  (state<hair, 
ome  by  bearers),  and  went  forth  out 
f  Kaubul  by  the  gate  which  leads  to 
»eah  Sung;  but  on  the  road  near 
•ha  Sliakeed,  Shikjah*ud-dowlah,  the 
on  of  Nuwab  Zeman  Khan,  a  Ba- 
ukzye,  had  placed  in  ambush  fifty 
uzailchees.  When  the  king's  re- 
inue  reached  the  spot,  the  ambush 
ired :  whereon  two  balls  struck  the 
ling,  one  in  the  head,  and  the  other 
n  the  breast ;  and  fidling  back  in  the 
uisali,  he  died  almost  instantly. 
Pive  of  the  bearers  and  seven  of  the 
iscort  were  shot  dead  at  the  same 
Doment.  ShCljah-ud-dowlah  now 
ame  up  to  the  king's  khasali,  and 
ook  away  his  crown  and  jewels,  and 
hen  rode  off*  with  his  juzailchees  in 
pursuit  of  Shahzada  Futteh  Jung, 
the  second  son  of  Shah  Shujah,  who, 
an  hearing  of  his  father's  murder,  had 
3ed  back  towards  Kaubul,  and  taken 
refuge  with  Mahmud  Khan  Beeyat, 
cbief  of  one  of  the  tribes.  Mahmud, 
with  his  adhereuts,  supported  his 
cause,  and  on  tlie  next  day,  Apiil 
4th,  proclaimed  him  the  successor  of 
Sliah  Shi)^jab,  at  the  Balla  Hissar.' 

2 


Thus  treacherously,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed, fell  Shah  Shiijah-ol-mulk,  in 
Lis  6l8t  year,  April  dd,  1842. 

For  some  time  the  united  force  re- 
mained quiet  at  Jellalabad,  without 
advancing  on  Kaubul,  through  the 
want  of  baggase-camels  it  was  said. 
In  tliis  interval,  captain  Mackenzie, 
one  of  Ukhbar  Khan's  prisoners,  aiw 
rived  on  parole,  to  negotiate  for  the 
release  of^  himself  and  the  other  cap- 
tives, including  the  ladies ;  but  the 
exorbitant  terms  asked  by  the  Af- 
ghan were  rejected.  A  bold  attack 
was  then  made  by  the  enemy,  on 
Mav  21st,  upon  the  fortress  of  Kelat- 
i-Gnilzie,  garrisoned  by  a  portion  of 
general  Nott's  anny,  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  captain  Craigie. 
The  Afghans,  2000  in  forces  advanced 
to  the  assault  in  the  most  determined 
manner,  with  thirty  scaling-ladders; 
but  after  an  hours  hard  fighting, 
they  were  repulsed  and  driven  down 
the  hill,  losing  five  standards  (one  of 
which  had  been  three  times  planted 
in  an  embrasure),  and  leaving  104 
dead  bodies  on  the  slopmg  ground* 
Upwards  of  100  more  were  carried 
on  the  field  dead  by  their  companions ; 
while  the  loss  of  the  besieged  was 
only  six  wounded  sepoys.  As  the 
fortress  was  retained  rather  to  the  in- 
jury than  the  advantage  of  the  Bri- 
tish, a  force  under  colonel  Wymer 
was  despatched  soon  after  this  vic- 
tory, from  Kandahar,  by  general  Nott, 
which  joined  the  garrison  in  destroy- 
ing it,  and  then  returned  to  its  head- 
auarters.  In  the  same  interval  arrived 
mlse  intelligence  of  the  decease  of 
general  Palmer,  in  his  imprisonment 
after  the  Ghuzni  surrender,  and  true 
of  the  fall  of  the  BaOa  Hissar 
to  Ukhbar  Khan.  That  amir  had 
breached  the  walls  on  the  lOth  of 
June ;  and  the  Arabs  and  other  sol- 
diery of  king  Futteh  Jung  thereupon 
besged  him  to  surrender,  which  he 
didT  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
this  prince  had  assumed  the  sceptre 
of  his  father,  because  his  elder  bro- 
ther had  relinquished  his  claim, 
sdarmed  at  the  anarchy  which  pre- 
vailed ;  and  Ukhbar  Khan,  on  finaing 
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him  yield,  succumbed,  witli  bis  usual 
policy,  to  Afghan  prejudices,  in  fa- 
vour of  an  hereditary  monarchy,  and 
assured  him  that  he  had  not  intended 
to  dethrone  him,  but  simply  to  seize 
the  office  of  wusseer.-  Thus,  in  an 
Instant,  in  possession  of  money,  gtins, 
and  provisions,  tlie  amir  removed  his 
lady-prisoners  from  Charekar,  where 
they  had  recently  been  kept,  to  the 
city  of  Kaubul  itself;  allowing  them, 
it  was  affirmed,  as  much  liberty  as 
their  state  of  hostage-imprisonment 
would  permit.  Upon  this  unex- 
pected success  of  Ukhbar  Klian,  a 
rumour  became  prevalent  that  the 
governor-general,  lord  Ellenborough, 
had  resolved,  as  if  suddenly  chilled  in 
spirit  by  the  maxim  of  the  timid  Ro- 
man orator,  '  Iniquissimam  pacem, 
justissimo  hello  anteferre,'  instantly 
to  withdraw  the  British  troops  from 
tlieir  fortresses  in  Afghanistan  ;  and 
it  was  alleged  that  the  low  state  of 
the  Indian  treasury  called  impera- 
tively for  this  course.  However  tnie 
or  false  the  ground  of  the  report,  it 
had  the  effect  of  inducing  prince 
Sufter  Jung,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Shah  Shujah,  to  attack  his  de- 
ceased father^s  friends.  Thinking  to 
surprise  general  Nott  during  the  ab- 
sence of  colonel  Wymer  with  more 
tlian  a  third  of  the  garrison,  he  ap- 
proached the  cantonments,  about  a 
mile  from  Kandahar,  with  6000  men, 
mostly  cavalry  in  the  service  of 
Ukhbar  Khan,  May  29th.  Colonel 
Stacey  was  instantly  despatched  with 
the  42d  and  4.0d  Bengal  Native  In- 
fantry and  four  guns,  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground :  these  were  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  Queen's  41st,  together 
with  eight  guns  and  about  300  irregu- 
lar horse.  About  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  heights  on  which  the 
enemy  were  posted  were  stormed, 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery.  The 
Afghans  were  speedily  driven  from 
their  |pround,  and  dispersed  in  every 
direction.  They  were  hotly  pursued 
by  the  irregular  horse  under  lieu- 
tenant Chamberlain,  who  dashed  in 
and  did  great  execution  amongst  the 
retreating  in&ntry.    This  part  of  the 


action  was  scarcely  over,  wkai  -i 
hills  just  beyond  appeared  cnr-: 
with  large  masses  of  the  ecfi; 
These  were  quickly  attacked  c 
beaten,  and  they  retired  with  p.^ 
cipitation  into  the  Bahawulleepi- 
where  the  flight  of  the  enooy  vj^i: 
part  cut  off  by  a  field-vrork  inttab 
to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  F:. 
lish,  and  a  heavy  carnage  ensued  Tl 
British  had  in  all  forty-two  womoi. 
while  the  enemy's  loss  in  killed  << 
estimated  at  about  400.  Ad  o*^ 
bad  meanwhile  been  issued  Tor  t| 
preparation  of  about  1000  cats!: 
and  2000  infantry,  to  hold  themselR 
in  readiness  to  join  colonel  y^)^ 
on  his  return,  and  proceed  od  u  » 
pedition  requiring  fifteen  dayip^ 
visions  to  be  taken  along  witb  thi« 
— the  destination  being  kept  secrt 
till  after  the  march.  Colonel  Wj 
mer  liaving  returned  on  June  i^' 
7th,  bringing  with  him  the  garrsf 
of  the  destroyed  Kelat-i-Ghilzie,  ti^ 
force  just  named  moved  out  tojci 
him  beyond  the  walls,  and  proceed 
on  their  march  on  the  1 2th.  T^k-} 
were  to  destroy  tlie  strongholds 
the  insurgent  chie&  around,  and  pro- 
ceed to  relieve  Ghirisk — a  fortresses 
the  Helmund,  about  eighty  miJt's  t^ 
the  westward,  which  had  been  be'J 
for  nearly  a  twelvemonth  by  Bulwiir* 
Sing,  the  Sikh,  and  100  sepoys.  Hor 
they  came  to  have  been  left  so  Ions 
in  a  post  of  so  much  danger,  ^'lio^ 
maintenance  was  wholly  useic^  ^ 
appears  difficult  to  imagine ;  but  the 
decision  of  the  English  to  relies* 
them  soon  induced  Sufter  Jung  ^ 
consider  his  enemies  as  too  poweHuI : 
and  on  the  19th,  he  and  a  number 
of  the  insurgent  chiefs^  surreDdercii 
themselves  to  general  Nott.  This 
prince  was  the  youngest,  the  fe^^** 
rite,  and  tlie  most  worthless  of  tbe 
sons  of  Shah  Shiijah ;  and  his  dis- 
sipation was  formerly  of  tliat  hrvta) 
cast  at  which  even  the  dissolute  verc 
scandalized.  He  resided  at  Kanda- 
har with  his  brother  Timur  Shab,  the 
nominal  governor,  till  the  beginning 
of  January,  1842,  when  he  left  tlie 
city,  and  joined  the  iosuigent  M 
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&.tta  Mahomed,  then  in  arms  against 
IS.  Tlie  defection  of  Sufter  Jung, 
ifler  the  immense  sacrifice  made  by 
;he  British  nation  to  restore  his 
amily,  is  one  among  the  many  proofs 
iiat  may  be  adduced  of  the  folly  of 
:he  Afghan  war.  No  reliance  is  to 
>e  placed  by  a  Christian  on  the  word 
>f  a  Moslim ;  and  there  is  great  won- 
ler  that  Shah  Shi^jah  himself  re- 
gained &ithful  to  us,— a  thing  itself 
which  many  still  doubt.  Because,  in 
the  middle  ages,  a  Saliiddin  was  to 
>e  trusted,  the  English  are  apt  to 
;hink  the  main  body  of  followers  of 
:he  Islam  in  like  manner  observant 
>f  promises ;  but  the  Koran  makes 
ill  oatlis  to  the  enemies  of  the  faith 
that  is,  all  not  of  it)  of  no  effect 
To  trap  and  trick  a  Christian  is  re- 
^rded  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a 
Moliammedan. 

On  the  SOth  of  July,  1842,  the  Kan- 
lahar  army,  in  spite  of  all  rumours  to 
iie  contrarv,  received  the  welcome 
>rder  from  lord  Ellenborough  at  Al- 
ahabad,  to  move  forwards  upon  Kau- 
)ii1.  Amply  supplied  with  materiel^ 
ind,  at  length,  with  beasts  of  burden, 
his  force,  under  general  Nott,  was 
Jven  superior  to  the  army  with  which 
^neral  Keane  had  formerly  taken 
)oth  Kaubul  and  Ghuzni.  Kaubul  is 
)25  miles  distant  from  Kandaliar ; 
uid,  in  quitting  the  latter,  the  Bri- 
tish destroyed  the  fortifications,  there- 
)y  abandoning  the  position.  The 
overplus  cartridges,  &c.,  of  the  army 
ffere  so  vast  in  amount,  that  their 
ilowing  up  shook  the  city  like  an 
arthqnake,  and  made  the  inhabitants 
hink  the  garrison  had  turned  upon 
hem.  General  England,  by  the  same 
>rder8,  marched  (without  encounter- 
ng  any  obstacle)  back  from  Kandar 
lar  to  Quetta,  with  the  remainder  of 
:he  troops.  On  September  4tli,  gene- 
til  Pollock  was  successful  in  routing 
i  considerable  force  of  Afghans  near 
3undamuck ;  and  on  the  5th  arrived 
n  his  camp  king  Futteh  Jung,  who 
^  effected  his  escape  from  his 
wusseer,*  Ukhbar  Khan.  This  event 
vas  necessarily  regarded  as  of  vast 
mportance;  the  sovereign  was  at- 


tended by  fourteen  persons,  and  was 
greeted  by  an  ordnance  salute  of 
welcome ;  and  his  reception  was,  of 
course,  interpreted  into  a  proof  of 
the  British  government  being  favour- 
able to  his  cause.  An  ordinance  was 
instantly  issued  for  a  rapid  move 
from  Gundamuck  upon  Kaubul  on 
the  7th,  so  as  to  coalesce  with  the 
force  and  objects  of  General  Nott. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  leaving  Allaha- 
bad, now  took  his  station  (Septem- 
ber 10th)  at  Simla,  near  to  the  Sikh 
capital  of  Lahore. 

General  Nott  met  with  no  opposition 
to  his  progress,  until  the  troops  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghuzni ; 
when  he  found  Shums^den,  the 
Afghan  governor  of  that  largest  for- 
tress of  the  East,  in  arms  to  bar  his 
advance,  August  2dd.  The  British 
drove  him  back  with  very  little  loss 
on  their  part,  on  that  day  i  and  on 
the  SOth,  in  a  general  engagement 
with  the  same  functionary,  Uiey  com- 
pleted^ routed  his  troops,  though  at 
the  cost  of  thirty-six  killed  and  sixty- 
eight  wounded.  On  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember the  city  and  fortress  were  in- 
vested, and  preparations  were  made 
for  the  attack  on  the  following  day  ; 
but  the  Afghans  evacuating  the  place 
during  the  night,  general  Nott  en- 
tered it  at  (&y-break,  and  having 
planted  the  British  flag  on  the  top- 
most citadel,  be^n  the  destruction 
of  the  fortifications.  A  position 
which,  from  its  great  strength,  had 
occasioned  the  English  so  much  suf- 
fering and  annoyance  throughout  the 
war,  and  which  might  still  annoy 
them,  was  thus  rightly  visited,  accord- 
ing to  military  notions ;  although  it 
is  to  the  historian  matter  of  regret 
that  a  fortress,  founded  by  the  ro- 
mantic hero  of  the  tenth  and  ele- 
venth centuries,  Mahmud  of  Ghuzni, 
the  originator  of  an  empire  that  made 
all  Asia  tremble,  could  not  have  been 
spared.  Its  best  portion  had  stood 
nearly  850  years.  Before  the  work 
of  demolition  commenced,  general 
Nott  took  from  their  hinges,  whereon 
they  had  turned  for  more  than  eight 
centuries,  at  the  entrance  of  the  tomb 
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of  Mahmud  the  Great,  the  celebrated 
aandal-wood  gates,whidi  were  wrench- 
ed bj  Mahmud  from  their  posts  at  the 
fiunous  Brahmin  temple  of  Som- 
nauth,  in  Guzerat,  when  he,  for  the 
last  time,  invaded  Hindustan.  On 
that  occasion  the  conqueror,  having 
broken  up  the  large  idol  of  the  fiuie, 
(in  defiance  of  the  prayers,  curses, 
and  offers  of  '  crores  of  rupees'  [mil- 
lions sterline]  to  for^o  his  design,  on 
the  part  of  Sie  priests),  discovered  in 
its  interior  such  stores  of  diamonds, 
pearls,  rubies,  and  other  valuables, 
that  the  sums  offered  as  ransom  were 
as  dust  in  the  balance.  Mahmud's 
mace  also,  wherewith  he  struck  off 
the  nose  of  the  said  idol,  was  seized 
by  the  British  ;  and  these  and  other 
relics  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  to  be 
conveyed,  it  was  alleged,  to  Great 
Britain.  By  the  skill  of  the  engi- 
neers, fourteen  mines  were  now 
sprung  in  the  walls  with  good  effect ; 
the  upper  part  was  completely  de- 
stroyed on  the  7th,  the  second  line 
of  works  extensively  breached,  and 
the  outer  and  lower  walls  had  their 
revetments  blown  down;  and  when 
the  British  troops  quitted  the  place 
on  the  9th  for  Kaubul,  the  whole  of 
the  defences  were  so  shaken  as  to  in- 
sure their  crumbling  to  pieces  during 
the  coming  winter,  while  the  gate- 
ways of  the  town  and  citadel,  and  the 
roofs  of  all  the  principal  buildings, 
had  been  fired,  and  were  still  fiercely 
burning.  While  the  work  of  demo- 
lition was  proceeding,  general  Nott 
scoured  the  villages  around,  and  had 
the  gratification  of  releasing  no  less 
than  327  sepoys  of  the  27th  Bengal 
native  infantry,  from  the  slavery  to 
which  they  had  been  reduced  by  the 
Afghans,  when  treacherously  seized 
in  the  unfortunate  retreat  from  Kau- 
bul  in  the  preceding  year. 

Meanwhile  genertds  Pollock  and 
Sale,  on  the  march  to  Kaubul  from 
Gundamuck,  were  opposed  on  Sept. 
8,  b^  a  force  of  Ghilzies,  and  some 
juaailchees  belonging  to  the  army  of 
Mohammed  Ukhbar  Khan,  at  a  spot 
near  the  crest  overlooking  the  pass 
of  JugduUuk.    The  enemy  were  here  | 


drawn  up  in  position  to  reoeive  tb(s 
behind  a  great  many  sangahs  •:<* 
heights,  which  mutually  flanked  en 
other,  and  completely  comioaDd: 
the  road.  A  charge  of  the  9th  ur 
and  13th  light  innmtiy  op  one  1  ^ 
drove  the  Afghans  from  thdr  5:i> 
gahs  ;  while  the  destruction  occas.3e> 
ed  by  the  excellent  force  of  dn^cxm 
round  the  same  eminence,  put  t::f 
tenants  of  the  other  heights  in  je- 
pardy,  and  soon  occasicmed  a  geoen. 
flight.  When  the  enemy  had  entar-V 
disappeared,  the  march  was  resunso! 
the  JugduUuk  pass  was  reached,  aso : 
barrier  of  boughs  of  trees,  which  loJ 
beenblaced  across  the  road,  was  rem.^ 
ed.  The  interstices  among  the  bou^^* 
were  filled  with  the  skeletons  of  t^f 
unfortunate  Bridsh  and  sepoys  wL^ 
had  fallen  in  *  the  retreat ;'  and  tbi^ 
remains  lay  in  some  places  so  tfaickh 
crowded,  that  they  were  obliged  to  h. 
pushed  aside  to  gain  a  free  rassore 
On  the  12th,  on  arriving  at  Tezee:*. 
(the  identical  spot  where  the  first  trea- 
cherous and  murderous  attack  ws^ 
made  on  the  British  in  the  retre^ 
from  Kaubul),  the  generab  found  the 
passes  occupied  by  the  main  bodv  oi 
Ukhbar*8  army,  amounting  to  mere 
than  16,000  men,  and  led  on  by  thit 
ambitious  sirdar  himself.  A  conflict 
commenced,  and  the  Afghans  wier? 
driven  up  the  neighbouring  hills; 
from  the  crests  of  which  they  kept  up 
a  heavy  fire,  until  colonel  Taylor, 
with  a  small  party,  ascended  one  cdcI 
of  the  ridge  unperceived  by  the  ene- 
my, and  coming  unawares  upon  the 
astonished  Moslims,  poured  a  destruc- 
tive fire  upon  their  main  body,  as  it 
fled  in  consternation  down  the  decli- 
vities. A  chieftain  of  high  conside- 
ration, the  brother  of  Khudabux 
Khan,  was  found  among  the  slain. 
So  soon  as  the  Afghans  had  rallied 
again  below  the  hills,  they  com- 
menced furious  attacks  upon  the 
pickets,  and  continued  them  througl] 
the  night ;  being  always,  however,  un- 
successful^ and  losing  numbers  of 
their  men  by  the  British  bayonets— 
so  close  were  the  conflicts.  The  val- 
ley of  Tezeen,  where  the  English  had 
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}w  encamped,  is  completely  encip- 
ed  by  lofty  hills ;  and  on  the  morn- 
g  of  the  ISth,  it  was  found  that  the 
ighans  occupied  in  great  force  every 
Mght  not  already  crowned  by  their 
)ponents.  The  pass  itself  of  Te- 
*en  affords  great  advantages  to  an 
lemy  occupying  the  heights ;  and, 
)  the  present  occasion,  Moham- 
ed  Ukhbar  had  neslected  nothing 
»  render  its  natural  difficulties  as 
nnidable  as  numbers  could  make 
lem.  The  English  at  length  moved 
mtiously  alone  to  the  mouth  of  the 
ass,  supported  bv  artillery;  and, 
sfore  they  reached  it,  were  success- 
a  in  beatinff  off  some  of  the  Afghan 
ivalry,  whioi  had  descended  to  the 
lUey  in  their  rear,  and  soiled  on 
leir  baggage.  On  reaching  the 
louth,  the  enemy  was  so  formidably 
Tanged  above,  that  it  was  requisite 
>  attempt  their  dislodgement ;  and 
er  majesty's  9th  foot,  led  b^  captain 
ushington,  ascending  the  hills  to  the 
ft  of  the  plain,  under  a  heavy  cross 
fe,  charged  and  overthrew  their  op- 
onents.  The  defence  of  the  Afghans 
as  obstinate,  so  that  the  British 
ivonet  alone  in  many  instances  do- 
ped the  contest  Numerous  horses, 
ith  their  riders,  who  seemed  chiefs 
f  their  handsome  attire,  were  left 
»d  upon  the  declivities,  and  at  the 
ottom  of  those  steeps  the  slaughter 
>0D  became  terrific;  the  Afghans 
eing  now  resolved  that  their  enemy 
lould  not  ascend  the  Huft  Kohtul, 
leir  most  commanding  position.  One 
pirit,  however,  soon  pervaded  the 
'nglish ;  and  a  determination  to  oon- 
«€r,  by  driving  their  opponents  from 
ais  hill,  at  length  overcame  the  ob- 
tiiwte  resistance  offered.  The  Huft 
j^ohtul  was  carried  as  if  by  magic ; 
ae  victors  gave  three  long  and  hearty 
heers  on  reaching  its  summit ;  and, 
3  a  subsequent  pursuit,  various  pieces 
f  ordnance,  together  with  the  bul- 
^ks  whidi  drew  them,  were  cap- 
wed.  Mohammed  Ukhbar,  Mo- 
ammed  Shah,  and  Ameen  Oollah, 
"th  their  followers,  took  to  flight; 
nd  the  army  of  general  Pollock 
arthwithpursued  its  march  to  Khoord 


I  Kaubul>  and  there  encamped.  On 
September  the  16th,  the  British  en- 
tered Kaubul  without  opposition, 
and  planted  the  royal  standard  once 
more  on  the  Balla  Hissar ;  and  on 
the  following  day  Futteh  Jung  was 
proclaimed  (not  by  the  British,  but 
by  his  own  adherents)  king  of  Kau- 
bul. The  success  of  general  Pollock 
was  crowned  by  intelligence  being  re* 
ceived  on  the  17th,  that  general  Nott 
was  witliin  five  miles  of  Kaubul,  and 
by  the  arrival  in  that  city  of  major 
Pottinger,  captain  Johnson,  captain 
Troup,  an  European  woman,  and 
four  private  soldiers,  some  of  Ukhbar 
Khan's  prisoners.  Mrs.  Trevor,  cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Anderson,  and  Dr. 
Campbell,  were  in  Kaubul  when  the 
British  entered.  The  rest  of  Ukh- 
bar's  prisoners  were  on  the  road  home, 
with  the  exception  of  captain  By- 
grave,  whom  tne  sirdar  had,  it  was 
supposed,  carried  off  when  he  fled  at 
Tezeen ;  and  sir  Robert  Sale,  with 
a  highly  equipped  force,  was  sent  by 
fleneral  Pollock  to  meet  them.  Sir 
Kobert  returned  with  them  safely  to 
Kaubul  on  the  20th,  127  in  number, 
including  his  own  heroic  wife.  They 
consisted  of  tliirty-four  officers,  nine 
ladies,  and  twenty-two  children,  fifty- 
six  European  soldiers,  two  clerks,  not 
in  the  service,  and  four  women.  They 
had  been  (in  common  with  the  thir- 
teen beforenamed)  from  January 
10th,  when  they  were  taken  charge 
of  by  Ukhbar  Khan,  281  days  in  cap- 
tivity ;  after  having  been  for  seventy 
days  exposed  to  the  most  frightful 
hardships,  during  the  siege  and  the 
retreat  It  must  not  be  omitted  that 
the  Sikhs,  under  their  leader.  Shore 
Singh,  faithfully  aided  the  British 
force  under  general  Pollock  through- 
out the  march  ;  and  their  bravery, 
together  with  the  devotedneas  of  the 
Maharajah,  led  at  once  to  an  acknow- 
ledgement, on  the  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government,  of  the  claim  of 
the  latter  to  succeed  his  father.  Run- 
jeet,  on  the  throne  of  Lahore.  Ge- 
neral England,  after  destroying  the 
defences  of  Quetta,  marched  to  Da- 
dur,  to  be  ready  with  his  force  to  re» 
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ceive  the  further  orders  of  the  gover- 
nor-general. 

It  was  on  October  Ist,  that  the 
governor-general  issued  a  proclama- 
tion from  Simla  (given  in  '  India  un- 
der queen  Victoria'),  which  stated  it 
to  be  his  intention  to  evacuate  Af- 
ghanistan, now  that  it  had  been  suffi- 
ciently shown  to  the  world  that  Eng- 
land was  both  strong  enough,  and 
steadily  resolved,  to  punish  those  who 
had  given  her  offence.  Now  that  she 
had  put  down  a  chieftain  inimical  to 
British  interests,  her  quarrel  with 
Kaubul  was  at  an  end ;  andjshe  would 
leave  the  people  of  that  state,  as  they 
had  rejected  their  legitimate  ruler 
when  brought  back  to  them  by  the 
Anglo-Indians,  to  choose  a  sovereign 
for  themselves. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  captain 
Bygrave  had  arrived  at  Kaubul,  hav- 
ing been  voluntarily  resigned  by 
Ukhbar  Khan;  so  that  all  the  pri- 
soners were  now  happily  restored. 
And  here  it  must  be  explained  how 
the  restitution  of  the  whole  party 
was  effected.  Ukhbar  Khan  had 
taken  captains  Troup  and  Bygrave 
with  him  to  the  battle  of  Tezeen, 
September  1 2th ;  and  so  long  before 
as  August  25th,  he  had  sent  off*  the 
other  prisoners  from  Kaubul  towards 
Bameean,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Trevor^  who,  on  account  of  illness, 
was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  city, 
together  with  her  physician.  Dr. 
Campbell,  and  her  anxious  friends 
captain  and  Mrs.  Anderson.  This 
looked  like  mercy  on  Ukhbar*s  part ; 
and  it  was  alleged  that  he  tooK  the 
two  officers  with  him  to  Tezeen,  simoly 
that  he  might  have  witnesses  to  his 
kind  conduct,  should  he  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  Still  it  is  clear 
that  the  mass  of  prisoners  were  re- 
moved to  Bameean;  and  it  is  also 
pretty  evident  that  their  sale  into 
slavery  was  intended,  as  will  be 
shown.  Bameean  is  ninety  miles 
west  of  Kaubul,  on  the  summit  level 
of  the  pass  leading  to  Turkistan  in 
Grand  Tartary;  and  the  prisoners' 
escort  consisted  of  300  Afghans,  un- 
der the  command  of  Salih  Kluo,  a 


chief  who  had  taken  service  with  th 
English,  in  the  name  of  Shah  S^ . 
jah,  on  their  entrance  into  the  cou 
try,  but  who,  in  October,  1840,  i- 
serted  their  cause  for  that  of  Dj 
Mohammed,  which  seemed  then  ten 
porarily  in  the  ascendant.  This  ^ 
ever  the  policy  of  Asiatic  Mosliiv 
whose  incontestable  and  perensj 
motto  is  *  Might  is  Right.'  No  Cvu 
can  bind  them  to  the  losing  side,  era 
if  it  include  their  own  fiuni^  idi 
best  friends.  The  party  readiol  b 
meean  September  Sd ;  duiiiig  tb 
journey  to  which,  the  officers  ka 
manased  to  get  into  the  good  gnft 
of  Salih  Khan,  the  result  of  whir 
was  his  acceptance  of  a  promise 
bribe  from  the  prisoners  of  10,CiiXi 
to  carry  them  m  the  direction  < 
general  Nott*s  advance.  Salih  Kh 
now  assured  the  party  bis  onki 
from  Ukhbar  were  to  alay  all  n: 
prisoners  as  were  too  weak  to  be  a 
ried  forward.  He,  however,  pUr< 
the  party  in  the  two  forts  of  BameeaJ 
and  when  fresh  commands  were  f 
ceived  from  Ukhbar  on  the  lltlu 
proceed  to  Khulum,  together  n't 
news  of  the  &11  of  Ghuzni  from  ao 
ther  quarter,  be  put  the  forts  into 
state  of  defence,  in  hopes  of  vitl 
standing  all  attacks  from  hb  brotJ^ 
Afghans  till  help  should  arriTe,  si 
even  hoisted  the  flag  of  defiance  c 
the  battlements.  At  this  junctui 
arrived  a  private  message  from  geoj 
ral  Pollock  at  Kaubul,  to  the  effec 
that  Salih  should  receive  the  sum  ( 
2000/.  at  once,  and  1200L  as  ao  ai 
nuity  for  life,  if  he  would  deliver  n 
the  prisoners  to  a  detadimeot  < 
British  troops.  On  the  15tli,  « 
counts  of  the  victory  at  Tciee 
reached  the  prisoners  ;  and  a  marc 
upon  Kaubul  being  res<^ved  on,  tlx 
started  on  the  momine  of  the  16tl 
and  in  the  evening  of  that  day  r 
ceived  a  letter  from  sir  Richmoi 
Shakespear,  stating  that  he  was  c 
his  way  with  600  Kuzzilbashes  i 
attempt  their  release.  On  the  nei 
morning,  having  crossed  the  Kail 
mountains,  they  met  their  intend^ 
deliverers,  and,  uniting  with  tbei 
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made  a  forced  march  to  the  Ilel- 
mund;  and  they  made  a  similar 
march  on  the  18th,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  seventy-seven  horses  brought 
to  them  by  Kuzzilbashes.  Thev  now 
learned  that  the  pass  of  Sufea  Koh 
was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  but  that 
sir  Robert  Sale  was  advancing  with 
a  light  brigade  to  their  assistance; 
and  great  was  the  joy  of  the  party 
when  they  perceived  the  cavalry  of 
sir  Robert  approaching.  That  gal- 
lant general  had  left  his  infantry  in 
the  pass,  but  had  met  with  no  oppo- 
sition. It  were  vain  to  endeavour 
to  describe  the  scene  which  now  en- 
sued The  meeting  of  sir  Robert 
Sale  (who  had  himself  been  for  ele- 
ven long  montlis,  from  October  7  to 
September  17,  exposed  to  siege  or  baU 
tie,  with  scarcely  any  interruption), 
with  his  heroic  wife,  and  bereaved 
daughter,  Mrs.  Sturt,  whose  husband 
had  fallen  after  being  covered  with 
wounds  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
might  form  the  subject  of  an  hundred 
pictures.    On  the  20th,  the  whole 

nonce  more  entered  Kaubul. 
3at  city  Mrs.  Trevor  and  her 
friends  had  been  found  safe,  as  we 
have  said,  by  the  British.  Captain 
Troup,  on  the  flight  of  Ukhbar  Khan 
from  Tezeen,  pursued  his  way  to 
Kaubul,  and  joined  the  little  party 
of  Mrs.  Trevor.  Captain  Bygrave, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  an  heroic 
feeling  of  continuing  prisoner  with 
one  who  liad  behaved  so  generously 
to  him  (thus  it  is  reported),  accom- 
panied the  defeated  sirdar  in  his 
flight  towards  Kohistan.  He  re- 
mained with  diat  chieflain  a  fort^ 
night ;  and  he  was  then  sent  back  by 
him  freely  and  under  escort  to  Kau- 
bul, September  27th. 

Before  the  evacution  of  the  coun- 
try commenced,  general  Pollock  agreed 
tliat  three  weeks  should  be  spent 
close  to  the  capital  by  the  forces.  A 
report  had  gained  currency  that  Kau- 
bul was  to  be  treated  as  Ghuzni  liad 
been  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
inhabitants,  all  but  the  aged  and  sick, 
had  fled,  on  the  approach  of  tlie  Bri- 
tish, to  a  man.    The  general,  how- 


ever, instantly  proclaimed  that  no 
resident  of  the  place  should  be  in- 
jured ;  and  he  prudently  ordered  that 
a  city,  so  full  of  scenes  to  provoke 
the  bad  passions  of  victorious  sol- 
diers, should  not  be  entered  by  the 
army.  The  people,  on  findine  this, 
speedily  retum^l ;  and  provisions 
were  brought  in  for  the  use  of  the 
troops  in  abundance.  About  1200 
sepoys  belonging  to  the  force  came 
into  camp  on  the  day  of  the  arrival : 
many  of  them  were  wounded  or  dis- 
eased, some  almost  naked,  and  all  in 
a  slate  of  extreme  destitution.  They 
were  a  party  who  had,  some  fallen 
behind,  and  others  made  their  way 
back  from  Khoord  Kaubul  and  Te- 
zeen, after  the  fearful  10th  and  11th 
of  January.  Numbers  of  their  com- 
panions  had  been  sold  into  slavery, 
or  had  died  of  starvation ;  and  the 
Afghans  liad  not  had  time  to  dispose 
of  the  rest,  but  had  left  them  to  beg 
their  living  till  purchasers  of  them 
could  be  found. 

On  October  the  25th  eeneral 
M'Caskill  was  despatched  with  4000 
men  towards  Kohistan,  with  the 
hope  of  securing  Ukhbar  Khan, 
Ameen  Oollah,  and  other  lead- 
ing Afghan  chiefs,  who  were  still  in 
arms.  The  force  took  the  way  to 
Charekar,  the  scene  of  one  of*^  the 
Britbh  army's  saddest  lilsfortunes,  an 
entire  regiment  of  Ghoorkas,  in  its 
ranks,  having  been  there  annihilated 
in  November,  1841.  On  the  29th, 
at  a  mere  village,  called  Istalif,  twenty 
miles  from  Kaubul,  an  immense  body 
of  Afghans  issued  from  a  fort,  under 
Ameen  Oollah  himself,  and  attacked 
the  force,  maintaining  the  contest 
for  a  short  space  with  boldness ;  but 
at  length  they  were  beaten  back,  and 
scattered  in  every  direction,  after  suf- 
fering most  severely.  '  On  the  Bri- 
tish side,  lieutenant  Evans,  of  the 
Queen's  41st,  was  killed,  and  besides 
four  officers  wounded,  forty-six  rank 
and  file  were  for  the  most  part  killed. 
On  entering  the  fort,  stores  of  mus- 
kets and  shot,  with  two  gims,  form- 
erly belonging  to  the  British,  were 
taken  into  possession ;  and  the  wives 
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of  many  of  the  insurgent  cfaiefe,  in 
compensation  for  the  hulies  of  Eng- 
land, were  made  prisoners.  Istahf 
was  burned  to  the  ground. 

We  must  here  note,  that  all  the 
British  ordnance  left  at  Kaubul  at 
the  i)eriod  of  the  retreat,  was  found 
there  by  general  Pollock,  together 
with  the  park  of  artillery  captured  on 
the  flight  of  Dost  Mohammed,  on 
the  original  advance  of  the  English 
in  1839.  It  should  also  be  recorded 
that,  in  the  passage  of  the  British 
army  from  Gundiwiuck,  the  bodies 
of  about  two  thousand  of  the  un- 
happy sufferers  during  the  retreat 
were  picked  up,  (many  of  them  so 
little  decomposed  as  to  be  easily  re- 
cognised,) and  buried  by  their  aveng- 
ing survivors  and  successors  during 
their  evening  encampments. 

On  general  M'Caskill's  return  to 
RaubuT,  after  scouring  the  country 
in  vain  in  search  of  Ukhbar  Khan, 
who  liad  escaped  to  Balkh,  the  day 
for  commencing  the  evacuation  of 
Afglumbtan  was  fixed  by  the  gene- 
ral-in-chief.  Pollock ;  who  at  die  same 
moment  authorized  an  act  which  we 
cannot  but  denounce  as  unnecessary, 
severe,  unchristian,  and  un-English. 
This  was  the  destruction  of  the  mag- 
nificent and  ancient  bazaar  of  the 
city  of  Kaubul,  which  had  for  nearly 
two  centurierbeen  the  emporium  of 
central  Asia,  and  which  was  erected 
1660,  during  the  reign  of  the  Great 
Mongul,  Aurangzeb,  by  the  amir  of 
Ghuzni,  AH  MQrdan  Khan.  The 
motive  alleged  for  this  work  of  im- 
molation was,  that  the  remains  of  the 
late  envoy,  sir  William  Macnaghten, 
had  been  exposed  to  public  insult  in 
the  bazaar.  But  surely  general  Pol- 
lock should  have  recollected  that  a 
reven^  which  vents  itself  uselessly 
upon  inanimate  stocks  and  stones,  on 
places,  or  buildings,  or  even  dead 
Dodies,  must  always  present  to  the 
minds  of  really  civilizcKl  men  a  brutal 
and  irrational  appearance.  Least  of 
all  is  it  consistent  with  our  notions 
of  civilized  justice,  when  such  ven- 
geance turns  furiously  upon  admi- 
rable works  of  art,  putting  their  anti- 


quity out  of  the  question,  hoi 
that  would  excite  veneration  in 
breasts.     Such  monuments  of  skill 
and    splendour    (and    curious    and 
splendid  indeed  was  the  Kaubul   ba.- 
zaar)  can  scarcely  be  called  the  pro* 
per^  of  the  nation  in  whose  terri- 
tory they  stand*:  they  belong  to  aO 
to  whom  they  are  ever  to  become 
accessible:   and   their  annihilation, 
irreparable  as  it  is,  is  a  wrong  to  the 
whole  world.      The  razing  of    the 
Afghan  fortresses  had  an  object :  it 
weened  our  enemy,  and  perhaps  de- 
stroyed so  many  centres  of  rebellion 
and  disorder ;  but  we  can  only  look 
upon  the  blowing  up  of  the  mag- 
nificent   edifice  of   All   M6rdan,— - 
which  had  stood  182  years,  and  beea 
visited  in  that  period,  and,  like  the 
Ephesian  temple  of  Diana  of  old,  been 
aamired  by  'all   Asia,* — as  a  most 
barbarous  and  unseasonable  outbreak 
of  human  anger,  perfectly  fruitleaa 
for  any  good  purpose^  and  therefcure 
even  the  more  exasperating  to  those 
for  whose  warning  it  was  intended. 

The  bazaar  being  demolished,  the 
whole  British  force,  then  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
began  its  march  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, accompanied  by  the  Shahzada 
Futteh  Jung  himself;  that  prince  see- 
ing the  preference  eiven  by  the  tribes 
around  Kaubul  to  his  younger  brother. 
Poors,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  whom  he 
left  safe  in  the  Balla  Hissar,  and  in- 
clined to  try  his  chance  of  becoming 
sovereign.  On  arriving  at  Boodkhak, 
arrangements  were  made  for  dividing 
the  troops  into  two  columns,  by  taking 
the  2nd  and  16th  regiments  of  native 
infantry,  and  captain  Blood's  battery 
of  nine-pounders,  from  the  force  under 
general  Nott,  and  attaching  them  to 
that  with  ffeneral  Pollock,  who  mov- 
ed forward  with  his  division  through 
the  Khoord  Kaubul  Pass  on  the  en- 
suing morning,  the  18th.  General 
Sale  bad  taken  a  route  by  the  Gost 
Pundurrah  Pass,  to  the  nght  of  the 
Khoord  Kaubul,  with  his  light  bri- 
gade, on  the  previous  day,  so  as  to 
turn  the  Khoord  Kaubul  Pass  and 
crown  the  heights  from  the  further 
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side,  -where  they  were  more  acces- 
sible.    No  enemy,  however,  appear^ 
ed  ;   and  all  the  troops  encamped  at 
Khoord  Kaubul  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.    On  the  14th  the  army 
passed  over  the   Huft  Kohtul,  the 
scene    of   the   former  conflict,  and 
through  the  Tezeen  pass,  encamping 
in    the  valley ;  but  the  rear-guar<C 
under  brigadier  Monteath,  was  at- 
tacked  by  a  body  of  armed  moun- 
taineers, who,  by  means  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  waj%  and  the  on-com- 
ing darkness,  carried  off  a  great  deal 
of  baggage.     It  was  in  vain  that  de- 
tachments were  sent  up  the  steeps 
to  dislodge  the  assailants  ;  owing  to 
the  darkness,  little  could  be  done  be- 
yond   checking   their  descents  into 
the  pass ;  nothing  but  the  flash  of 
their  j  uzails  could  be  seen .    The  guns 
were,*  however,  safely  deposited   in 
camp  soon  after  ten  o'clock,  and  all 
the  baggage,  with  the  exception  of 
that  destroyed  as  related. 

In  this  manner  the  British  force 
advanced  day  by  day,  in  two  main 
divisions,  headed  respectively  by  ge- 
nerals   Pollock  and    M'Caskill,    to 
Rutturgung,  Leh  Baba,  and  Jugdul- 
luk  ;   the  mountaineer  enemy  con- 
stantly following  up  the  rear-guard, 
in  order  to  seize  more  of  the  bag- 
gage,  but  happily  without  success. 
The  first  division  marched  through 
the  Jugdulluk  pass  on  the  17th,  with- 
out firing  a  shot.    On  the  18th,  how- 
ever, when  the  second  division  at- 
tempted it,  the  most  decided  attack 
yet  evinced  was  sustained  by  that 
force.     The  assailants,  chiefly  Ohil- 
zies,  sword  in  hand,  rushed  upon  the 
British  in  the  pass,  when  driven  down 
from  the  heights  by  the  rear-guard  ; 
many  fell   on   both   sides ;  but   at 
length    the    passage    was   achieved. 
The  whole  nritish  force  arrived  at 
Oundamuck    on    the   21st,  now  in 
three  divisions,  one  headed  by  general 
Nott ;  and,  after  a  day's  rest,  the  di- 
visions proceeded  to  Jellalabad,  which 
they  severally  reached,  without  any 
important  occurrence,  on  the  28rd, 
24th,  and  25th  of  October.     A  day 
or  two  was  passed  at  Jellalabad  by  the 


whole  force,  in  order  to  demolish  the 
fortress. 

In  the  next  still  more  hazardous 
advance  to  Peshawur,  tiie  terrible 
Khyber  had  to  be  passed  once  more. 
General  Pollock's  force,  as  at  Jug- 
dulluk, got  through  without  much 
difficulty,  by  crowning  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  the  heights  ;  but  not  so  the 
force  of  general  M'Caskill.  The 
heights  over  a  very  appalling  part  of 
the  defile  were  not,  probably  from 
the  almost  impossibility  of  reaching 
them,  crowned ;  and  the  consequence 
was  a  murderous  attack  upon  the  di- 
vision by  the  Khyberries  near  Ali 
Musjid,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  9rd 
of  November.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  baggage  thereupon  fell  into 
the  mountaineers'  hands ;  and  lieu- 
tenant Christie,  of  the  artillery,  en- 
sign Nicholson,  of  the  SOth  Bengal 
native  infantry,  and  above  100  se- 
poys, and  a  number  of  camp-fol- 
lowers, were  killed.  The  British  at 
length  entered  Ali  Musjid,  and  de- 
stroyed the  fort  The  third  division, 
under  general  Nott,  the  last  of  the 
British  army  in  tlie  voluntary  re- 
treat, arrived  at  Jumrood,  the  frontier 
station  of  the  Sikh  territory,  on  the  ( 
6th  ;  so  that  the  labours  of  the  Kau- 
bul army  were  now  at  an  end,  and  it 
only  remained  for  it  to  cross  the 
Indus,  to  be  once  more  safe  in  Hin- 
dustan. 

By  a  proclamation  of  the  gover- 
nor-general at  this  important  junc- 
ture, it  was  made  known  that  Ukh- 
bar  Khan  had,  prior  to  the  late  ad- 
vance of  the  troops  to  Kaubul,  re- 
fused to  exchange  the  female  and 
other  prisoners  in  his  custody,  even 
for  his  own  father,  Dost  Mohammed, 
and  his  own  harem,  all  of  whom  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  English.  It  was 
also  announced  by  his  lordship  (to 
gratify  the  Hindu  portion  of  British 
subjects)  that  the  sandal-wood  gates 
of  Juggernaut's  temple  at  Somnauth 
(Sumnat),  which  had  more  than  800 
years  since  been  taken  therefrom  by 
Mahmud  of  Ghuzni,  and  been  placed, 
after  his  deaths  as  before  stated,  at 
the    entrance    of  that   conqueror's 
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tomb,  were  to  be  restored  to  their 
original  situation  in  Hindustan.  A 
third  proclamation  announced  that 
general  England  had  safely  brought 
his  portion  of  the  forces  through  the 
Kojuck  and  Bholun  passes,  into  the 
valley  of  the  Indus — a  most  difficult 
and  delicate  service,  which,  tliough 
not  so  splendid  as  the  achievements 
of  the  Kaubul  party,  called  into  ex- 
ertion (by  demanding  the  greatest 
prudence  to  secure  the  safe  descent 
of  the  several  columns,)  many  of  the 
higher  qualities  that  contribute  to 
form  the  character  of  the  accom- 
plished leader. 

Thus  having  sketched,  with  all  the 
accuracy  in  our  power,  the  events 
connected  with  the  Afghanistan  war, 
we  must  now  go  back  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
a  history,  that  will  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  annals  of  Great 
Britain.  The  following  is  Dr.  Bry- 
don's  own  somewhat  flippant  account 
of  his  almost  solitary  escape,  out  of 
13,000  persons,  from  the  KLaubul  mas- 
sacre: 

'  Mohammed  Ukhbar  had  detained 
us,  on  divers  pretexts,  at  different 
^  places,  while  the  road  in  front  was 
being  occupied,  by  his  directions,  by 
the  blood-tliirsty  rebels ;  and  as  we 
advanced,  we  round  the  hills  and 
passes  swarming  with  savages,  who 
shot  down  our  devoted  force  like  so 
many  cattle,  without  any  attempt  at 
defence,  for  our  men  actually  gave 
themselves  up  unresistingly  to  the 
slaughter  I  The  native  troops,  almost 
to  a  man,  were  slaughtered  at  the 
pass  of  the  Huft  Kohtul,  which  is 
between  Khoord  Kaubul  and  Te- 
zeen.  After  a  halt  of  one  day  at 
Khoord  Kaubul,  we  moved,  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  and  reached 
Tezeen  (those  who  survived  at  least), 
at  dusk.  We  halted  for  two  hours 
in  the  snow,  and  then  pushed  on  in 
the  dark  till  we  reached  Jugdulluk ; 
having  accomplished  a  distance  of 
thirty-five  miles,  with  only  a  rem-- 
nant  of  the  44th  and  all  the  colours, 
and  about  a  dozen  men  of  the  5th 
native  infantry,   with  one  of  their 


colours.     We  were  here  placed  in  a 
mined  inclosure  by  Mohammed  Ukb- 
bar,  commanded  by  hills  all  round, 
from  which  we  were,  as  we  lay  worn 
out  and  helpless  on  the  snow,  fired 
on,  and  slaughtered.    The  44th  here 
behaved  well  next  day,as  theystofm- 
ed  and  took  the  most  dangerous  hiO 
twice   over ;  but  famished   as   they 
were,  they  could  not  retain  it.     The 
only  meal   we  made  here   was   on 
horse-flesh,  indifferently  cooked  by 
the  aid  of  such  stunted  bushes   as 
grew  scantily  near  our  position.  Cue 
officer  gave  ten  rupees  for  a  small 
chapatee,  and  five  were  offered  every 
where  for  a  jug  of  water,  for  we  bad 
not  patience  to  melt  the  snow.     El- 
phinstone,    Shelton,   and   our  pay- 
master, Johnson,  went  off*  from  this 
place,  at  the  bidding  of  Mohammed 
Ukhbar,  to  treat  again — some  two 
miles  up  to  a  small  fort ;  and  to- 
wards evening  a  note  was  received 
from  Elphinstone,  to  the  effect  that 
we  were  all  detained  as  hostages,  and 
recommending  the  force  to  move  off* 
quietly  after  Sark,  as  he  saw  nothing 
but  treachery  to  be  expected.     On 
we  moved,  under  our  worthy  bri- 
gadier Anquetil ;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment the  litde  order  that  had  hi- 
therto prevailed  ceased.    The  44th 
became    an     undisciplined    rabble, 
threatening  to  shoot  their  officers, 
and  every  man  who  attempted  to 
bring  tliem  to  a  ^nse  of  their  duty ; 
the  enemy  all  the  while  hanging  on 
our  rear,    and  cutting  down  every 
man  they  approached,  with  perfect 
impunity.    After  quitting  the  Jug- 
dulluk pass,  I  and  some  twenty-five 
officers,  who  still  kept  our  horses, 
stole  away  from  die  mutinous  sol- 
diery, and  rode  on  ahead.    Having 
taken  one  of  my  servants,  who  was 
wounded,  up  behind  me,  we  fell  ra- 
ther too  far  in  the  rear  ;  and  he  was 
pulled  off  from  behind,  and  I  fell 
with  him.    On  recovering  my  feet, 
I  was  instandy  felled  to  the  earth 
with  the  blow  of  a  Ivge  knife,  whidi 
wounded  me  in  the  head.    I,  how- 
ever, managed  to  avert  the  second 
blow,  by  receiving  my  enemy's  hand 
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on  the  edge  of  my  sword,  by  ^ich 
his  hand  was  somewhat  damaged, 
and  he  dropped  his  knife,  and  made 
off  as  fast  as  he  could ;  and  I,  fol- 
lowing his  good  example,  managed 
to  iwh  my  companions,  minus  my 
horse,  cap,  and  one  shoe.  I  was  then 
trudging  along,  holding  fiist  by  the 
tail  of  another  officer's  horse,  when  a 
native,  who  was  riding  close  by,  said 
that  he  could  ride  no  farther,  and 
told  me  to  take  his  horse,  which  I 
did  without  delay.  I  do  not  know 
who  the  man  was,  as  it  was  quite 
dark  at  the  time,  but  the  saddle  roust 
have  belonged  to  an  Afghan.  We 
reached  Gundamuck  in  pretty  decent 
order,  before  daybreak ;  but  after 
that,  some  of  our  party  began  to 
straggle,  taking  di£ferent  roa<£.  By 
this  time  the  viUagers  were  all  up, 
and  attacking  us  along  the  road  with 
sticks,  stones,  and  a  few  matchlocks. 
At  about  ten  a.  m^  we  were  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  and  lost  eight 
of  our  party ;  one  of  the  slain  being 
lieutenant  bird,  of  the  Madras  army, 
who  fell  close  by  my  side.  I,  with 
the  remaining  four.  Steer,  Hopkins, 
CoUyer,  and  Harpur,  got  clear  of  the 
horsemen,  and  pushed  on ;  but  Hop- 
kins, Collyer,  and  Harpur,  being  beU 
ter  mounted  than  Steer  and  myself, 
at  length  left  us  in  the  rear,  in  spite 
of  our  entreaties.  We  rode  on  toge- 
ther for  some  way,  till  at  last  Steer's 
horse  fairly  gave  in  ;  whereupon  he 
left  me  on  foot,  about  four  miles 
short  of  Jellalabad,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  cave  (of  which  there  are 
many  J,  herein  to  hide  himself  till 
night  should  come  on.  Vain  hope  I 
for  we  were  observed  by  hundreds 
idl  around,  and  poor  Steer  was  soon 
seized  upon  and  killed.  I  proceeded 
slowly  by  myself  for  a  short  time ; 
when  I  saw  a  great  many  people  run- 
ning towards  roe  in  all  directions.  I 
waited  until  they  got  pretty  close, 
and  then  pushed  my  horse  into  a 
gallop,  and  ran  the  gauntlet  for  about 
two  miles,  under  a  shower  of  large 
stones,  sticks,  and  a  few  shots,  by 
which  I  had  my  sword  broken  bj  a 
stone,  my  hocse  shot  in  the  spine 


close  to  the  tail,  and  my  body  bruised 
all  over  by  the  stones.  I  was  now 
attacked  by  a  horseman,  who  left  a 
party  of  about  six,  whom  I  saw  lead- 
ing away  one  of  our  three  officers* 
horses  that  had  gone  ahead:  those 
three  were  killed.  Having  nothing 
to  defend  myself  with,  and  my  horse 
being  quite  done  up,  the  fellow 
wounded  me  on  the  knee  and  band ; 
when,  seeing  me  stoop  down,  he  gal- 
loped away  as  fast  as  he  could, 
thinking,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  look- 
ing for  a  pistol.  I  now  proceeded, 
unmolested,  and  arrived  here  (Jella- 
labad) about  one  o'clock,  sorely  gall- 
ed and  tired.  Mv  poor  horse,  who 
lost  the  use  of  his  hind  legs  next 
day,  died  two  days  after,  without  ever 
getting  up  after  his  arriyal.' 

The  following  is  lieutenant  An- 
drew Crawford's  (Sd  Bombay  Na- 
tive In^try)  account  of  colonel 
Palmer's  surrender  and  sufferings  at 
Ghuzni.  '  Seeing  that  our  men  had 
now  flung  off  all  authority,  and 
were  about  to  desert  us,  we  had 
nothing  further  to  do  but  to  make 
the  best  bargain  we  could  for  our 
lives.  Shumsoodeen  and  all  the  Gha- 
zee  chieft  again  swore,  by  all  tliat  was 
holy,  that  if  we  laid  down  our  arms 
we  should  be  honourably  treated,  and 
sent  to  Kaubul  to  the  Shah  as  soon 
as  possible.  At  ten  p.m.,  we  sur- 
rendered. The  chief  sent  and  begged 
the  officers  to  come  into  the  citadel 
immediately,  as  the  Ghazees  were 
yelling  for  the  blood  of  the  Fer- 
ringhee  Kaffirs,  and  he  could  not 
answer  for  our  safety,  if  we  delayed 
till  daylight.  Accordingly,  we  went 
up  to  the  citadel,  and  gave  up  our 
swords,  the  chief  placing  bodies  of 
his  men  round  our  late  quarters,  to 
keep  the  Ghazees  from  molesting  the 
sepoys.  A  large  party  of  these  lat- 
ter, liowever,  during  the  night  en- 
deavoured to  put  their  ridiculous 
plan  of  flight  into  execution,  and 
made  their  way  about  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  town.  It  came  on  to 
snow  heavily,  they  got  bewildered  in 
the  fields,  and  in  the  morning  were 
all  cut  to  pieces  or  made  prisoners. 
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For  the  first  few  days  after  we  had 
surrendered,  we  were  treated  pretty 
tolerably  :  Uie  chief  and  his  brother 
used  to  visit  and  condole  with  us  on 
the  change  of  fortune  we  had  expe- 
rienced, and  expressed  their  sorrow 
at  the  violence  of  their  fanatical  fol- 
lowers not  having  permitted  their 
strict  observance  of  the  treaty  on 
which  we  had  yielded  up  the  citadel 
to  them ;  but  ^dually  they  discon- 
tinued their  visits :  every  little  thing 
we  had  managed  to  secure,  such  as 
watches,  penknives,  money,  &c.,  was 
nowtaken  from  us,  and  we  were  strictly 
confined  to  a  small  room  16  feet  by  13. 
In  it  there  were  ten  of  us,  so  you 
may  imagine  we  had  not  much  room 
to  spare :  indeed,  when  we  la^  down 
at  night,  w^  exactly  occupied  the 
whole  floor,  and  when  we  wanted 
to  take  a  little  exercise,  we  were 
obliged  to  walk  up  and  down  (six 
paces  I)  in  turn.  Few  of  us  had  a 
change  of  linen,  and  the  consequence 
was,  we  were  soon  swarming  with 
vermin,  the  catching  of  which  afford- 
ed an  bourns  employment  every  morn- 
ing. I  wore  my  solitary  shirt  for  five 
weeks,  till  it  became  literally  black 
and  rotten ;  and  I  am  really  surprised 
none  of  us  contracted  any  loathsome 
disease  from  the  state  of  filth  we  were 
compelled  to  live  in.  On  the  7th  of 
Apnl  we  heard  of  Shah  Shi^jah*s  mur- 
der, and  from  that  date  the  severities 
of  our  confinement  were  redoubled ; 
they  shut  and  darkened  the  solitary 
window,  from  which  we  had  hitherto 
derived  light  and  air,  and  they  also 
kept  the  door  of  our  room  constantly 
closed,  so  that  the  air  we  breathed 
became  perfectly  pestiferous.  On 
the  2 1  St  of  the  month  they  tortured 
colonel  Palmer  with  a  tent  peg  and 
rope,  in  such  a  manner  tliat  it  is  won- 
derful he  ever  recovered  the  use  of 
his  foot.  I  cannot  in  a  letter  explain 
the  process  of  the  torture ;  but  we  all 
witnessed  it,  and  it  was  something  on 
the  principle  of  the  Scotch  boot  de- 
scribed in  *  Old  Mortality.'  We  were 
told  we  should  each  be  tortured  in 
our  turn,  unless  we  gave  up  four  lacs 
of  rupees,  which  the  rascals  swore  we 


had  buried,  and  that  if  we  oontiiiiied 
obstinate,  they  told  us  we  should  be 
blown  from  guns,  beginning  with  the 
junior.  At  tlie  end  of  April  our  goards 
suddenly  became  particularly  cdvil  to 
us  for  a  few  days,  and  we  founa  out  they 
had  a  report  of  the  advance  of  our 
troops ;  indeed,  up  to  the  period  of 
our  actual  release,  we  could  always 
form  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  of  what 
our  troops  were  about,  by  the  treat- 
ment we  experienced  at  the  bands  of 
our  captors ;  if  there  was  any  forward 
movement  among  our  people,  any 
arrival  of  reinforcements  at  JelJala- 
bad  or  Kandahar,  &c.,  then  we  weie 
treated  well  for  a  few  days,  and  we 
got  better  food;  but  if  our  people 
appeared  to  be  idle,  and  things  re- 
mained m  staiu  quo  for  a  week,  then 
our  guards  taunted  us  on  the  unwar- 
like  spirit  of  the  Ferringhee  armies, 
and  boasted  how  they  would  extermi- 
nate them  if  they  advanced.  Gool  Mo- 
hammed Khan,  the  brother  of  Shum- 
soodeen,  who  had  always  behaved 
more  civilly  towards  us  tnan  the  big 
chief,  was,  unfortunately  for  us,  de- 
spatched to  Kaubul,  on  business, 
about  the  middle  of  April ;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  was  owing  to  the  receipt  c^  a 
letter  from  him,  that  on  the  i2tb  of 
May  we  were  permitted  to  quit  our 
prison-room,  and  walk  on  the  terrace 
of  the  citadel  for  one  hour ;  and  we 
were  told  that  similar  kindness  would 
be  shown  us  once  a  week  (III),  viz., 
on  Friday,  when  Shumsoodeen  was 
wont  to  make  a  kind  of  religious  pic- 
nic to  a  neighbouring  shrine.  Even 
this  we  thought  a  great  blessing,  and 
used  to  count  the  days  and  hours  to 
each  succeeding  Friday,  anxiously 
expecting  the  moment  when  our 
guard  would  tell  us  we  mi^t  breathe 
God*s  fresh  air,  and  look  out  on  the 
green  fields,  for  the  allotted  period. 

*  On  the  1 5th  of  June,  Gool  Mo- 
hammed returned  from  Kaubul,  bring- 
ing with  him  some  of  the  ladies  of 
his  brother's  £unily:  on  their  ac- 
count, we  were  told,  we  should  be 
removed  to  other  quarters,  and  of 
course  we  expected  a  change  for  the 
worse;  but,  as  it  eventually  proved, 
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we  were  agreeably  disappointed.   Just 
at  this  period,  one  of  our  number, 
lieutenant   Davis,     27th    native  in* 
fantry,    had    sickened   with   typhus 
fever  ;  we  had  no  medicine,  no  com- 
forts for  him,   and   he  lay  on  the 
ground  delirious,  raving  about  home 
and  his  familv,  and  every  hour  prov- 
ing worse,  till,  on  the  19th,  death  put 
an  end  to  his  sufferinffs.    We  read 
the  burial  service  over  him,  and  then 
made  his  body  over  to  the  guard  to 
bury ;  but  I  am  afraid  they  merely 
flung  the  poor  fellow  into  a  ditch 
outside  the  gate.      It  was  a  melan- 
choly ceremony  that  burial  service , 
few    amongst    us,    I    imagine,    but 
thought  that  it  might  be  his  turn 
next,    especially  now  that  sickness 
had  broken  out   in  such  a  shape. 
However,  on  the  following  day  we 
were  removed  to  another  building, 
where  we  had  three  or  four  rooms  to 
ourselves,  and  a  court-yard  to  walk 
about  in,  and  our  guard  was  replaced 
by  a  more  civil  set.    This  was  a  de- 
lightful change ;  and  being  greedy  of 
fresh  air,  after  so  long  a  deprivation 
of  it,  we  made  the  most  of  our  new 
berth,  by  always  sleeping  in  the  op^ 
air  in  the  court-yard.    It  is  true  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  get  a  mi- 
nute's rest  in  any  of  the  rooms  allot- 
ted to  us,  as  they  were  swarming 
with    the    foulest   vermin ;   so    we 
thought  it  no  hardship  to  have  the 
stars  for  a  canopy,   and  for  three 
months  we  never  slept  under  a  roof, 
or  with  any  other  covering  beyond 
our  sheep-skin  cloaks.     I^om  this 
date  the  conduct  of  Shumsooden  to- 
wards us  improved  greatly.    He  came 
to  see  us  frequently,  and  chatted  in 
a  kind  manner,  always  telling  us  we 
should  shortly  be  set  at  liberty,  in 
exchange  for  Dost  Mohammed,  who 
was  returning  to  Kaubul,  having  been 
freed  by  our  government.    This  gave 
us  renewed  hopes  of  soon  again  be- 
coming free  agents ;  and  as  our  cir- 
cumstances were  improved,  and  our 
guards  more  friendly  towards  us,  our 
captivity  was  more  easily  home ;  but 
still,  as  time  wore  on,  and  notliing 
definite  was  learnt  regarding  our  re- 


lease, we  again  began  to  despair,  es- 
pecially when  the  middle  of  August 
arrived,  and  we  seemed  as  ht  as  ever 
from  the  attainment  of  our  wishes. 
It  was  on  the  19th  of  August,  that  we 
had,  as  usual,  wrapped  ourselves  up 
in  our  cloaks,  and  taken  lodgings  on 
the  cold  ground  for  the  night,  when 
the  chief  suddenly  entered  the  yard 
and  told  us  we  were  to  march  imme- 
diately for  Kaubul ;  and  sure  enough, 
in  half  an  hour  afterwards,  we  found 
ourselves  slung  in  pairs  in  kujavas, 
on  each  side  of  camels,  and  movins 
towards  the  capital.  How  delighted 
we  were  to  bid  adieu  to  tlie  walls  of 
old  Ghuz  1  I  do  believe,  if  we  had 
known  we  were  going  to  execution, 
the  change  would  nevertheless  have 
gladdened  us.  We  reached  Kaubul 
m  tliree  days,  without  meeting  any 
adventure  on  the  road ;  but  we  were 
abused  most  srossly  by  the  popukice 
as  we  proceeded  through  the  streets 
of  the  city  :  fortunately  it  was  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  but  few 
people  witnessed  our  arrival,  other- 
wise they  might  not  have  confined 
their  ill-treatment  to  words.  We 
were  taken  direct  to  Mohammed 
Ukhbar^s  Quarters  in  the  Balla  Hissar, 
and  from  him  we  met  with  the  kind- 
est reception.  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  the  belief  that  the  stout, 
^ood-humoured,  open-hearted-look- 
ing young  man,  who  was  making 
such  kind  inauiries  after  our  health, 
and  how  we  nad  borne  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey,  could  be  the  murderer 
of  Macnaghten  and  the  leader  of  the 
massacre  of  our  troops.  After  many 
civil  speeches,  he  ordered  dinner,  and 
sent  for  Troup  and  Pottinger  to  see 
us ;  when  they  arrived,  the  whole  of 
us,  Mohammed  Ukhbar,  his  chiefs, 
and  ourselves,  all  sat  down  to  the 
best  meal  I  had  had  for  many  a 
month.  The  wusseer  (as  he  always 
styled  himself)  chatted  and  joked 
away  on  indifferent  subiects  during 
tiie  meal,  and  shortly  after  its  con- 
clusion dismissed  us,  saying  he  would 
make  us  over  to  the  care  of  Pottinger 
and  Troup  for  the  night,  and  we 
might  go  and  have  a  chat  with  them 
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in  private,  as  doubtless  we  were 
anxious  to  do.  On  the  following 
morning  the  ardi  fiend  sent  us  an 
excellent  break&st,  and  horses  to 
carry  us  out  a  few  miles  to  the  fort 
where  the  other  British  prisoners 
were  living;  and  he  desired  a  list  of 
our  wants,  regarding  clothes,  &&, 
might  be  made  out,  and  they  should 
be  furnished.  We  found  our  coun< 
tzymen  living  in  what  appeared  to  us 
a  small  paradise ;  they  bad  comfort- 
able quarters,  servants,  mone^,  and 
no  little  baggage,  and  a  beautiful  gar- 
den to  walk  about  in.  To  our  great 
regret,  we  had  only  been  four  or  five 
days  in  this  elysium^  when  we  were 
seut  off  to  Bameean.  Being  thus  away 
from  the  immediate  care  of  Moham- 
med Ukhbar,  (Ibten  to  the  apologist 
— the  sole  panegyrist,  of  the  treache- 
rous immolator  of  19,000  British  ^m- 
plovesl),  we  soon  found  ourselves 
called  on  to  rough  it  once  more. 
Tents  had  been  sent  for  the  use  of 
the  ladies,  but  our  guards  would  only 
pitch  them  when  it  suited  their  con- 
venience ;  and  consequently  the  poor 
women  and  children  had  frequently 
to  bivouac  with  us  men,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  nipping  night-air  of  the 
mountains.  None  of  them,  however, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  suffered  in  the 
least.  I  see  that  /ohnson  and  others 
have  already  given  very  good  accounts 
in  the  public  prints  of  our  doings  at 
Bameean,  and  return  from  thence  to 
the  blessings  of  freedom ;  so  I  will 
not  inflict  a  second  edition  of  tlie 
tale  upon  you.* 

Our  next  illustrations  are  from 
lieutenant  £yre*s  interesting,  and,  it 
is  understood,  authentic  account,  of 
the  memorable  retreat  from  Kaubul. 
«  At  an  early  houj  on  the  morning  of 
November  2,  1841,  the  startling  in- 
telligence was  brought  from  the  city, 
that  a  popular  outbreak  had  taken 
place,  that  the  shops  were  all  closed, 
and  that  a  general  attack  had  been 
made  on  the  houses  of  all  British 
officers  residing  in  Kaubul.  About 
8  A.  M.  a  hurried  note  was  received 
ffy  the  envoy  in  cantonments  from  sir 
Alexander  Barnes  (the  latter  living 


in  the  city),  stating  that  the  minds 
of  the  people  had 'been  stron^y  ex- 
cited by  some  mischievous  reports, 
but  expressing  a  hope  that  he  should 
succeed  in  quelling  the  commotion. 
About  9  A.  M.,  however,  a  rumour 
was  circulated,  which  afterwards  prov- 
ed but  too  well  founded,   that  sir 
Alexander  had  been  murdered,  and 
captain  Johnson's  treasury  plunder- 
ed.   Flames  were  now  seen  to  issue 
from  that  p«ut  of  the  city  where  they 
dwelt;  and  it  was  too  apparent  that 
the  endeavour  to  appease  the  people 
by  quiet  means  liad  failed,  and  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  hare  re- 
course to  stronger  measures.     The 
report  of  fire-arms  was  incessant,  and 
seemed  to  extend  through  the  town 
from  end  to  end.    Sir  William  Mac- 
naghten  now  called  on  general  £1- 
phinstone  to  acL    An  order  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  brigadier  Shdton, 
then  encamped  at  Seeah  Sung,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  can- 
tonments, to  march  forthwith  to  the 
Balla  Hissar,  or  royal  citadel,  where 
his  majesty.  Shah  Shtijah,  resided, 
with  the  following  troops :  vis. — one 
company  of  her  majesty's  44th  foot, 
a  wing  of  the  54th  native  infantry, 
under  major  Ewart,  the  6th  Shali's 
in&ntry,  under  captain  Hopkins,  and 
four  horse-artiller}'  guns  under  cap- 
tain NichoU ;  and,  on  arrival  there, 
to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
afler  consulting  the  king.     Widely 
spread,  and  formidable  as  this  insur- 
rection proved  to  be  afterwards,  it 
was  at  first  a  mere  insignificant  ebul- 
lition of  discontent  on  the  part  of  a 
few  desperate  and  restless  men,  which 
military    energy    and    promptitude 
ought  to  have  crushed  in  the  bud. 
Its  commencement  was  an  attack  by 
certainly  not  300  men  on  the  dwell- 
ings of  sir  Alexander  Bumes  and 
captain  Johnson,  paymaster  to  the 
Shah's  force  ;  and  so  little  did  sir 
Alexander  himself  apprehend  serious 
consequences,  that  he  not  only  re- 
fused, on  its  first  breaking  out,  to 
comply  with  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
the  wuzeer  to  accompany  him  to  the 
BaUa  Hissar,  but  actually  forbade  his 
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guard  to  fire  on  the  assailants,  at- 
tempting to  check  what  he  supposed 
to  be  a  mere  riot,  by  haranguing  the 
attacking  party  from  the  ^dlery  of 
his  house.  Tne  result  was  fatal  to 
himself;  for,  in  spite  of  the  devoted 
gallantry  of  the  sepoys^  who  com- 
posed his  guard,  and  that  of  the  pay- 
master's office  and  treasury  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  who 
vidded  their  trust  only  with  their 
latest  breath,  the  latter  were  plun- 
dered, and  his  two  companions,  lieu- 
tenant William  Broadfoot,  of  the 
Bengal  European  regiment,  and  his 
brother,  lieutenant  Burnes,  of  the 
Bembay  army,  were  massacred,  in 
common  with  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  found  on  the  premises,  by 
these  bloodthirsty  miscreants.  Lieu- 
tenant Broadfoot  killed  five  or  six 
men  with  his  own  hand,  before  he 
was  shot  down.  No  man,  surely,  in 
a  highly  responsible  public  situation 
—especially  in  such  an  one  as  that 
held  by  the  late  sir  A.  Bumes— ought 
ever  to  indulge  in  a  state  of  blind 
security,  or  to  neglect  salutary  warn- 
ings however  small.  It  is  indisput- 
able that  such  warnings  had  been 
given  to  him  ;  especially  by  a  respect- 
able Afghan  named  Taj-Mahomed, 
on  the  very  previous  night,  who  went 
in  person  to  sir  A.  Bumes  to  put  him 
on  hb  guard,  but  retired  disgusted  by 
the  incredulity  with  which  his  asser- 
tions were  received.'  Although  bri- 
gadier Shelton  marched,  as  command- 
ed, to  the  Balla  Hissar,  no  active 
measures  of  suppression  were  adopt- 
ed. *  The  day,*  continues  Mr.  Eyre, 
'  was  suffered  to  pass  without  any- 
thing being  done  demonstrative  of 
British  energy  and  power.  The 
murder  of  our  countrymen  and  the 
spoliation  of  public  and  private  pro- 
perty was  perpetrated  with  impunity 
within  a  mile  of  our  cantonment,  and 
under  the  very  walls  of  the  Balla 
Hissar.  Such  an  exhibition  on  our 
part  taught  the  enemy  their  strength ; 
confirmed  against  us  those  who,  how- 
ever dispos^  to  join  in  the  rebellion, 
liad  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  pruden- 
tial motives,  and  ultimately  eocou- 
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raged  the  nation  to  unite  as  one  man 
for  our  destruction.'  It  appears  that 
captain  Lfawrence,  who  had  been 
sent  to  apprize  tlie  shah  of  the  bri- 
gadier's intended  mardi,  had  two 
narrow  escapes  on  his  way  to  the 
citadel;  and  lieutenant  Sturt,  the  exe- 
cutive engineer,  while  entering  that 
palace  with  Shelton,  was  stabbed  by 
an  insurgent  in  three  places  about 
the  face  and  neck.  Yet  was  no 
speedy  notice  of  these  atrocities  at- 
tempted. At  last,  on  tlie  morning 
of  November  8,  the  87th  regiment  of 
native  infantry  returned  from  Khoord- 
Kaubul  to  the  cantonment,  pursued 
by  a  body  of  8000  Ghilzies;  and 
Shelton,  at  the  Balla  Hissar,  was 
then  directed  to  commence  a  sharp 
fire  upon  the  city  (three-fourths  of 
which  the  citadel  commands),  and 
endeavour  to  fire  the  houses  by  means 
of  shells  and  carcases.  But  no  other 
more  active  means  were  adopted  to 
subdue  and  punish  the  insurgents; 
and  lieutenant  Eyre  proceeds  to  give 
his  account  of  that '  sine  qu^  non'  of 
our  troops,  tlie  magazines  of  provi- 
sions and  ammunition,  or  commissa- 
riat, valued  by  him  at  a  million  ster- 
ling, being  suffered  to  &1\  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  *  The  ene- 
my, having  taken  strong  possession 
of  the  Shan  Bagh,  or  King's  Garden, 
and  thrown  a  garrison  into  the  fort  of 
Mohammed  Snereef,  nearly  opposite 
the  bazaar,  effectually  prevented  any 
communication  between  the  canton- 
ment and  commissariat  fort,  the  gate 
of  which  latter  was  commanded  by 
the  gate  of  the  Shah  Bagh,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  Ensign  War- 
ren, of  the  5th  native  infantry,  at  this 
time  occupied  the  commissariat  fort 
with  100  men ;  and  having  reported 
that  he  was  very  hard  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  and  in  danger  of  being  com- 
pletely cut  off,  the  general, — either 
forgetful  or  unaware  at  the  moment 
of  the  important  fact  that  upon  the 
possession  of  this  fort  we  were  entirely 
dependant  for  provisions,  and  anxi- 
ous only  to  save  the  lives  of  men 
whom  he  believed  to  be  in  imminent 
peril,—- hastily  gave  directions  that  a 
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party  under  the  command  of  captain 
bwayne,  of  her  majesty's  44th  regi- 
ment, should  proceed  immediately  to 
bring  off  ensign  Warren  and  his  gar- 
rison to  cantonments,  abandoning  the 
fort  to  the  enemy.     A  few  minutes 

Ereyiously,  an  attempt  to  relieve  him 
ad  been  made  by  ensign  Gordon, 
with  a  company  of  the  37th  native 
infantry,  and  eleven  camels  laden  with 
ammunition ;  but  the  party  were 
driven  back,  and  ensign  Gordon  kill- 
ed. Captain  Swayne  now  accord- 
ingly proceeded  towards  the  spot 
with  two  companies  of  her  majesty's 
44th  ;  scarcely  had  they  issued  from 
cantonments  ere  a  sharp  and  destruc^ 
tive  fire  was  poured  upon  them  from 
Mohammed  shereefs  fort,  which,  as 
they  proceeded,  was  taken  up  by  the 
marksmen  in  the  Shah  Bagh,  under 
whose  deadly  aim  both  officers 
and  men  suffered  severely ;  captuns 
Swayne  and  Robinson  being  killed, 
and  lieutenants  Hallahan,  Evans, 
and  Fortye,  wounded  in  this  disas- 
trous business.  It  now  seemed  to 
the  officer,  on  whom  the  command 
had  devolved,  impracticable  to  bring 
off  ensign  Warren's  party,  without 
risking  the  annihilation  of  his  own, 
which  had  already  sustained  so  rapid 
and  severe  a  loss  in  officeA;  he, 
therefore,  returned  forthwith  to  can- 
tonments. In  die  course  of  the  even- 
ing another  attempt  was  made  by  a 
party  of  the  5th  light  cavalry ;  but 
they  encountered  so  severe  a  fire 
from  the  neighbouring  enclosures,  as 
obliged  them  to  return  without  ef- 
fecting their  desired  object,  with  the 
loss  of  eight  troopers  killed  and 
fourteen  badly  wounded.  Captain 
Boyd,  the  assistantK^mmissary  gene- 
ral, having  meanwhile  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  general's  inten- 
tion to  give  up  the  fort,  hastened  to 
lay  before  him  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  would  ensue  from  so 
doing.  He  stated  tliat  the  place  con- 
tained, besides  large  supplies  of  wheat 
and  atta,  all  his  stores  of  rum,  medi- 
cine, clothing,  &€.,  the  value  of  which 
might  be  estimated  at  four  lacs  of 
rupees;   that  to  abandon  such  va- 


luable property  would  not  only  ex- 
pose the  force  to  the  immeiiatp 
wants  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  bo'. 
would  infallibly  inspire  the  enaar 
with  tenfold  courage.  He  added 
that  we  had  not  above  two  ^ji 
supply  of  provisions  in  caDtoxunests, 
and  that  neither  himself  nor  captah 
Johnson,  of  the  Shah's  commissanat, 
had  any  prospect  of  procuriDg  thes 
elsewhere  under  existing  drcoB- 
stances.  In  consequence  of  tliis 
strong  representation  on  the  part  of 
captain  Boyd,  the  general  sent  imme- 
diate orders  to  ensign  Warren  to  bold 
out  the  fort  to  the  last  extiemitv. 
TEnsign  Warren,  it  must  be  remarked, 
denied  having  received  thia  note.) 
Early  in  the  night  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  him  to  the  effect  that  he 
believed  the  enemy  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  mining  one  of  the  towexs. 
and  that  such  was  the  alarm  among 
the  sepoys,  that  several  of  them  haS 
actually  made  their  escape  over  the 
wall  to  cantonments ;  that  the  enenr 
were  making  prepcurations  to  burii 
down  the  gate ;  and  that,  conaidertog 
the  temper  of  his  men,  he  did  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  hold  ont  manv 
hours  longer,  unless  reinforced  withoat 
delay.  In  reply  to  this  he  was  inforoied 
that  he  would  be  reinforced  by  two 
A.  M.  At  about  nine  p.  m.  there  was  an 
assembly  of  staff  and  other  officers  at 
the  general's  house,  when  the  envoy 
came  in,  and  expressed  his  serioitt 
conviction  that,  unless  Mohammed 
ShereePs  fort  were  taJcen  that  veiy 
night,  we  should  lose  the  commissa- 
riat fort,  or  at  all  events  be  unable  to 
bring  out  of  it  provisions  lor  the 
troops.  The  disaster  of  the  moiniog 
rendered  the  general  extremelv  un- 
willing to  expose  his  officers  ana  men 
to  any  similar  peril;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  the 
darkness  of  the  night  would  nullify 
the  enem/s  fire,  who  would  also 
most  likely  be  taken  unawares,  as  it 
was  not  the  custom  of  the  Afghans 
to  maintain  a  very  strict  watch  st 
night.  A  man  in  captain  Johnson^ 
employ  was  acoordin^y  sent  out  to 
reconnoitre  the  pkce;  he  retunied 
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n  a  few  minutes  with  the  intelligence 
that  about  twenty  men  were  seated 
outside  the  fort  near  the  gate,  smok- 
ng  and  talkine ;  and  from  what  he 
>verheard  of  their  conversation,  he 
udged  Uie  garrison  to  be  very  small, 
ind  unable  to  resist  a  sudden  onset 
The  debate  was  now  resumed ;  but 
mother  hour  passed,  and  the  general 
x)uld  not  make  up  his  mind.  A 
(econd  spy  was  despatched,  whose 
*eport  tended  to  corroborate  what 
he  first  had  said.  I  was  then  sent  to 
kutenant  Sturt,  the  engineer,  who 
ns  nearly  recovered  from  nis  wounds, 
or  his  opinion.  He  at  first  ex- 
)re88ed  himself  in  &vour  of  an  im- 
nediate  attack ;  but,  on  hearing  that 
K>me  of  the  enemy  were  on  the 
fatch  at  the  gate,  he  judged  it  pru- 
ient  to  defer  the  assault  till  an  early 
lour  in  the  morning:  this  decided 
he  general,  though  not  before  several 
lours  had  slipped  away  in  fruitless  di»- 
:ussion.  Orders  were  at  last  given  for 
I  detachment  to  be  in  readiness  at  four 
i.  M.  at  the  Kohistan  gate  *,  and  cap- 
ain  Bellew,  deputy  assistant  quarter- 
naster^general,  volunteered  to  blow 
)pen  the  gate ;  another  party  of  her 
najest/s  44th  were  at  the  same  time 
o  issue  by  a  cut  in  the  south  face  of 
he  rampart,  and  march  simultane- 
Hisly  toward  the  commissariat  fort, 
o  reinforce  the  oirrison.  Morning 
lad,  however,  wdl  dawned  ere  the 
nen  could  be  got  underarms;  and 
hey  were  on  the  point  of  marching 
>fir,  when  it  was  reported  that  ensign 
Wanen  had  just  arrived  in  canton- 
xients  with  his  garrison,  having  eva- 
luated the  fort.  It  seems  that  the 
(nemy  had  actually  set  fire  to  the 
;ate ;  and  ensign  Warren,  seeing  no 
)rospect  of  a  reinforcement,  and  ex- 
)ectmg  the  enemy  every  moment  to 
ush  in,  led  out  his  men  by  a  hole 
vhich  he  had  prepared  in  the  wall. 
3eing  called  upon  in  a  public  letter 
Tom  the  assistant-adjutant-general 
0  state  his  reasons  for  abandoning 
m  post,  he  replied  that  he  was  ready 
x>  do  so  before  a  court  of  inquiry, 
vhich  he  requested  might  be  assem- 
bled to  investigate  his  conduct;   it 

2T 


was  not,  however,  deemed  elpedient 
to  comply  with  his  request  It  is 
beyond  a  doubt  that  our  feeble  and 
ineffectual  defence  of  this  fort,  and 
the  valuable  booty  it  yielded,  was  the 
first  fiital  blow  to  out  supremacy  at 
Kaubul,  and  at  once  detennined  those 
chie&,  and  more  particulariy  the  Kuz- 
zilbashes,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
neutral,  to  join  the  general  combin»- 
tion  to  drive  us  from  the  country.' 

'  It  no  sooner  became  generally 
known  that  the  commissariat  fort, 
upon  which  we  were  dependant  for 
supplies,  had  been  abandoned,  than 
one  universal  feeling  of  indignation 
pervaded  the  garrison ;  nor  can  I 
describe  the  impatience  of  the  troops, 
but  especially  tne  native  portion,  to 
be  led  out  for  its  recapture— a  feeling 
that  was  by  no  means  diminished  by 
their  seeing  the  Afghans  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  road  between  the  com- 
missariat fort  and  the  gate  of  the 
Shah  Bagh,  laden  with  the  provisions 
upon  which  had  depended  our  ability 
to  make  a  protracted  defence/  On 
the  morning  of  the  9th,  brigadier 
Shelton,  the  second  in  command,  re- 
turned from  the  Balla  Hissar,  to  the 
aid  of  general  Elphinstone ;  and  from 
henceforward  that  officer  'bore,'  re* 
lates  lieutenant  Eyre, '  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  drama,  upon  the  issue  of 
which  so  much  depended.  He  had, 
however,  from  the  very  first,  seemed 
to  despair  of  the  force  being  able  to 
hold  out  the  winter  at  Kaubul,  and 
strenuously  advocated  a  retreat  to 
JeUalabad.  This  sort  of  despondency 
proved,  unhappily,  very  infectious. 
It  soon  spread  its  banefiil  influence 
among  the  officers,  and  was  by  them 
communicated  to  the  soldiery.  The 
number  of  croakers  in  garrison  b^ 
came  perfectly  frightful,  lugubrious 
looks  and  dismal  prophecies  being 
encountered  everywhere.  The  severe 
losses  sustained  by  her  majesty's  44th, 
under  captain  Swayne,  on  the  4th 
instant,  l^d  very  much  discoum^ 
the  men  of  that  regiment ;  and  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  some  of  those 
European  soldiers,  who  were  na- 
turally expected  to  exhibit  to  their 
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native  brethren  in  arms  an  exam- 
ple of  endurance  and  fortitude, 
were  among  the  first  to  lose  confi- 
dence and  give  vent  to  feelings  of 
discontent  at  the  duties  impos^l  on 
them.  The  evil  seed,  once  sprang 
up,  became  more  and  more  difficult 
to  eradicate,  showing  daily  more  and 
more  how  completel;^  demonilizing 
to  the  British  soldier  is  the  very  idea 
of  a  retreat.  Sir  William  Macnaghten 
and  his  suite  were  altogether  opposed 
to  brigadier  Shelton  in  this  matter,  it 
being  in  his  (the  envoy's)  estimation 
a  duty  we  owed  tlie  government  to 
retain  our  post,  at  whatsoever  risk. 
This  difference  of  opinion,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  such  vital  importance,  was 
attended  with  unhappy  results,  inas- 
much as  it  deprived  the  general,  in 
his  hour  of  need,  of  the  strength 
which  unanimity  imparts,  and  pro- 
duced an  uncommunicative  and  dis- 
heartening reserve  in  an  emergency 
which  demanded  the  freest  inter- 
change of  counsel  and  ideas/  This 
remark  would  seem  to  acquit  the 
unfortunate  envoy  of  the  charge 
brought  against  him,  at  the  moment 
of  the  retreat,  of  having  been  one  to 
originate  tliat  measure. 

The  western  heights  were  attacked 
by  the  brigadier  on  the  13th,  with  a 
view  to  try  what  such  a  demonstra- 
tion would  effect,  and,  after  much 
hard  fighting,  considerable  impression 
was  made  upon  the  enemv.  'fiut,' 
continues  the  lieutenant, '  the  success 
obtained  on  those  heights  was  the 
last  our  arms  were  destined  to  expe- 
rience. Henceforward  it  becomes 
mv  weary  task  to  relate  a  catalogue 
ot  errors,  disasters,  and  difficulties, 
which,  following  close  upon  each  other, 
disgusted  our  officers,  disheartened 
our  soldiers,  and  finally  sank  us  all 
into  irretrievable  ruin.'  The  impres- 
sion, however,  made  on  the  enemy 
by  the  action  of  the  Idth,  was  salu- 
tary :  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
respite  which  followed  to  throw  sup- 

Elies  into  the  Balla  Hissar.  Some 
ope  was  also  entertained  tiiat  the 
cantonments  might  be  abandoned  for 
that   superior  strong-hold}  but  the 


objections  urged  by  the  genenl  i:*. 
others  (that  it  would  be  most  £^ 
cult  to  remove  thither  the  siekc* 
wounded,  that  the  abandonmeci  ••' 
the  cantonmoits  would    allbrd  t^i 
enemy  a  triumph,  and  that  there  v^ 
risk  of  being  defeated  od  the  way  •, 
prevented  that  course  being  adoptei 
It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  n> 
main  in  cantonments,  and  the  fir^ 
necessary  step  was  to  secure  pmTi- 
sions  and  forage  for  the  winter.    *■  ¥^ 
some  months  the  supplies  had  beea 
obtained  from  the  village  of  fiejmaruu, 
half  a  mile  from  tlie  cantonments  at 
the  Kohbtan  road ;  but  the  enenrv 
had  begun  to  bribe  the  proprietor  c<i 
the  place  (for  the  villages  of  Kaubul 
are  commonly  the  property  of  a  sn- 
gle  chief)  not  to  aid  us  any  longrr. 
On  November  22,  it  was  resolved  to 
send  a  partv  of  troops  to  fbresfal  tin 
enemy  in  their  purpose  of  oocupyinc 
this  important  post :  but  the  atteioipt 
unfortunately  failed,  and  the  sane 
evening  saw  our  formidable  foe,  Mo- 
hamm^  Ukhbar  Klian,  within  the 
walls  of  Raubul.     Brigadier  Sheltoo, 
therefore,  was  ordered  to  take  th^ 
village  by  assault  on  the  followinir 
morning  by  daybreak  ;  and  that  day 
(November  23)  might   be    said   to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  Kaubul  force. 
The  storming  party  went  forward, 
but  took  a  wrong  direction,  missed 
the    entrance,   and   failed.      Mean- 
while lieutenant  Walker  had  been 
directed  to  lead  his  irregular  horse 
down  into  the  plain  on  the  west  side 
of  the  hill,  to  cut  off  such  fugitives 
from  Beymaroo  as  he  might  l^  able 
to  intercept ;  and  brigadier  Shelton 
moved  back  with  his  troops  and  guns 
to  a  part  of  the  hill  which  overlooked 
the  gorge.      Both  parties  instantly 
became  exposed  to  the  distant  tire 
of  the  enemy's  juzails;  and}  it  was 
found  that  no  less  than  10,000  peo- 
ple from  the  city  crowned  the  sum- 
mits of  the  hill.     Lieutenant  Walker 
was  soon  recalled,    to   prevent  his 
destruction;    but  by  that  arrange^ 
ment  the  enemy  were  enabled  soon 
to  surround  the  British  position  at 
all  points,  excepting  that  filing  the 
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cantonments.'  The  gun-amtnunition 
of  the  brigadier  was  almost  expended, 
and  the  men  were  faint  with  fatigue 
and  thirst  (no  water  being  procura- 
ble), while  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  was  swollen  every  instant. 
At  length  an  overwhelming  assault 
by  Ghazees  wholly  disconcerted  the 
assailing    force :     '  all    order    (savs 
lieutenant  Eyre)   was    at  an   end ; 
the  entreaties  and  commands  of  the 
officers^  endeavouring   to  rally  the 
men,  were  not  even  listened  to ;  and 
an  utter  rout  ensued  down  the  hill 
in  the  direction  of  the  cantonments, 
the  enemy  closely  following,  whose 
cavalry,  in  particular,  made  a  fearful 
slaughter  among  the  unresisting  fugi- 
tives.   Major  Kershaw's  party,  per- 
ceiving this  disaster,  endeavoured  to 
escape ;   but  strong  parties  issuing 
from  the  Tillage  cut  off  their  retreat, 
and  thus  great  numbers  of  our  se- 
poys perished:  the  Grenadier  com- 
pany, especially,  was  all  but  annihi- 
lated.    The  mingled  tide  of  flight 
and  pursuit  seemed,  to  those  who 
manned  the  walls  of  the  cantonment, 
to  be  about  to  enter  the  gate  toge- 
ther ;  and,  by  some  fatality,  the  am- 
munition of  the  great  guns  in  battery 
within  the  cantonments  was  almost 
expended.     A  heavy  fire,  however, 
was  opened  from  the  shah's  5th  in- 
lantry  in  the  Mission  Compound ;  a 
fresh  troop  of  the  5th  cavalry,  under 
lieutenant  Hardvroan,  charged  across 
the  plain  towards  the  enemy,  joined 
by  lieutenant  Walker,  who  had  ral- 
lied fifteen  or  twenty  of  his  own  men ; 
during  which  eallant  effort,  this  most 
promising  and  brave  young  officer 
received  a  mortal  wound.      These 
operations,  assisted  by  a  sharp  dis- 
cliarge   from  the  juzailchees  under 
captain  Trevor,  contributed  to  check 
the  pursuit ;  and  it  was  observed  at 
the  time,  and  afterwards  ascertained 
to  be  correct,  that  a  chief  (Osman 
Khan)  voluntarily  halted  his  follow- 
ers, who  were  among  the  foremost, 
and  led  them   off;   which  may  be 
reckoned,  indeed,  the  chief  reason 
why  all  our  people  who  on  that  day 
went  forth  to  battle  were  not  de- 


stroyed. Our  loss  was  tremendous ; 
the  principal  part  of  the  wounded 
having  been  left  on  the  field  (includ- 
ing lieut.-colonel  Oliver),  where  they 
were  miserably  cut  to  pieces.  Our 
gun  and  second  limber,  which,  while 
endeavouring  to  gallop  down  the  hill, 
had  overturned  on  rough  ground,  we 
had  the  mortification  to  behold  tri- 
umphantly carried  off  by  the  enemy. 
Our  troops  had  now  lost  all  confi- 
dence ;  and  even  such  of  the  officers 
as  had  hitlierto  indulged  the  hope  of 
a  favourable  turn  in  our  affairs,  began 
at  last  reluctantly  to  entertain  gloomy 
forebodings  as  to  our  future  fate. 
Our  force  resembled  a  ship  in  danger 
of  wrecking  among  rocks  and  shoals, 
for  want  of  an  able  pilot  to  guide  it 
safely  through  them.  Even  now,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  had  the  helm  of 
affairs  been  grasped  by  a  band  com- 
petent to  the  important  task,  we 
might  perhaps  have  steered  clear  of 
destruction;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
any  such  deliverer,  it  was  too  evident 
that  heaven  alone  could  save  us  by 
some  unforeseen  interposition.  The 
spirit  of  the  men  was  gone  ;  the  in- 
fluence of  tlie  officers  over  them  de- 
clined daily,  and  that  boasted  disci- 
pline, whidi  alone  renders  a  handful 
of  our  troops  superior  to  an  irregular 
multitude,  began  fast  to  disappear 
from  among  us.  The  enemy,  on  the 
other  hand,  waxed  bolder  every  day 
and  hour ;  nor  was  it  long  ere  we 
sot  accustomed  to  be  bearded  and 
msulted  with  impunity  from  under 
the  very  ramparts  of  our  garrison.' 

From  this  moment  every  thing 
turned  out  disastrously.  The  insur- 
gents affected  to  treat  with  the  en- 
voy ;  but  their  demands  were  so  pre- 
posterous, that  no  thought  of  coming 
to  terms  could  be  entertained.  On 
the  5tli  of  December,  when  the  ene- 
my had  succeeded  in  destroying  a 
bridge,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the 
British  position,  they  proceeded  to 
attack  the  fort  of  Mohammed  She- 
reef;  and  it  is  with  regret  that  we 
have  to  record  the  lieutenant's  state- 
ment regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
British  soldiers  to  whom,  with  a  com- 
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pMiy  of  sepoys,  its  defence  had  been 
entrusted.  '  At  an  early  hour  on  the 
6th  (he  writes)  the  garrison  of  Mo- 
hammed Shereefs  fort  was  relieved 
by  one  company  of  her  majesty's 
44th»  under  lieutenant  Grey,  and  one 
company  of  the  87th  native  in&ntry, 
under  lieutenant  Hawtrey— an  amply 
sufficient  force  for  the  defence  of  the 
place  a^inst  any  sudden  onset ;  but, 
unhappily,  the  rears  of  the  old  garri- 
son were  communicated  to  the  new, 
and,  owing  to  the  representations  of 
lieutenant  Hawtrey,  the  defences 
were  minutely  examined  by  lieute- 
nant Sturt,  the  garrison-engineer, 
and  by  him  pronounced  to  be  com- 
plete. Scarcely,  however,  had  that 
officer  returned  to  cantonments,  ere 
information  was  conveyed  to  the 
general  that  the  detachment,  having 
been  seized  with  a  panic,  had  taken 
flight  over  the  walls,  and  abandoned 
the  fort  to  the  enemy.  It  would  ap- 
pear, *  that  a  small  party  of  juzail- 
chees,  having  crept  up  to  the  under- 
mined tower  under  cover  of  the  trees 
in  the  Shah  Bagh,  had  fired  upon  the 
garrison  through  the  barricaded  breach 
which  I  have  above  described,  unfor- 
tunately wounding  lieutenant  Grey ; 
upon  whose  departure  for  medical 
aid  the  Europeans,  deprived  of  their 
officer,  lost  wnat  little  confidence  they 
had  before  possessed,  and,  collecting 
their  bedding  under  the  walls,  be- 
trayed symptoms  of  an  intention  to 
retreat.  Tne  enemy,  meanwhile,  em- 
boldened by  the  slackened  fire  of  the 
defenders,  approached  momentarily 
nearer  to  the  walls,  and,  making  a 
sudden  rush  to  the  barricade,  com- 
pleted the  panic  of  the  garrison,  who 
now  made  their  escape  over  the  walls 
in  the  greatest  consternation,  deaf  to 
the  indignant  remonstrances  of  their 
gallant  commander,  who,  in  vain,  en- 
treated them  not  to  disgrace  them- 
selves and  him  by  such  cowardly  pro- 
ceedings. Even  the  sepoys,  who  at 
first  remained  staunch,  contaminated 
by  the  bad  example  set  them  by  their 
European  brethren,  refused  to  rally  \ 
and  lieutenant  Hawtrey,  finding  him- 
self deserted  by  all,  was  obliged  re- 


luctantly to  follow,  being  the  fast  c 
leave  the  fort.  It  is»  however,  wst- 
thy  of  mention,  that  two  sepoj^  &' 
the  87th  native  io&intry  were  )e^ 
dead  in  the  fort,  and  two  others  wen 
wounded,  while  not  a  ouui  of  ttf 
44th  was  touched,  exoeptsag  cor. 
whose  hand  suffered  from  the  bcc- 
dental  explosion  of  a  grenade: 

*  The  enemy,  though  at  fint  lev 
in  numbers,  were  not  slow  to  avsj 
themselves  of  the  advantage  aJbnfed 
them  by  this  miserable  ooodoct  c^' 
our  troops,  and  their    baooer  vaia 
soon  planted  in  triumph  oo  the  walk 
amidst  the  exulting  shouts  of  huo- 
dreds.      Much    recrimination    took 
place  between  the  Europeans  and  the 
sepoys  ensaged  in  this  affiur»  eaei 
declaring  we  other  had  been  the  fiist 
to  run ;  and  a  court  of  inquiry  wu 
assembled   to  investigptte    the   mat- 
ter, the  result  of  which,  though  never 
entirely  divulged,  was  generally  sop- 
posed  to  be  favourable  to  the  sepovs 
It  beins  a  known  fact  that  the  Euro- 
peans had  brought  off  nearly  all  their 
bedding  safe,  whikt  the  sepoys  had 
left  every  thing  behind.  At  aJl  events, 
a  circumstance  soon  occurred  whicii 
abundantly  testified  the  impressioa 
made  on  those  in  command.     At  this 
time  the  baxaa^villa^  was  garrisoned 
by  a  party  of  her  maiest/s  44th,  who, 
on  observing  the  flignt  of  the  soklien 
from  Mohammed  ShereeTs  fort,  were 
actually  on  the  point  of  abandoning 
their  own  post,  when  they  were  ob- 
served and  stopped  by  some  officers, 
of  whom  one  was  lieutenant  White, 
the  adjutant  of  the  reoiment ;  but,  so 
little  dependence  coula  now  be  placed 
on  their  stability,  tliat  a  guard  of  the 
87th  native  infantry  was  stationed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  basaar,  with  strict 
orders  to  prevent  the  exit  of  any 
Europeans  on  duty  in  the  place.   The 
European  garrison  was  next  day  with- 
drawn from  the  basaar,  and  a  com- 
pany of  the  d7th  native  infantry  sub- 
stituted in  their  room !    This  being 
the  weakest  point  of  our  defences, 
had  hitherto  been  protected  entirely 
by  parties  of  her  majesty's  44tb,  which 
post  of  honour  they  were  now  con- 
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siderad  unworthy  to  retain!    It  is 
notorious  (continues  Mr.  Eyre)  tlut 
the  44th  foot  had  been,  for  a  long 
time  previous  to  these  occurrences, 
in  a  state  of  woful  deterioration.    I 
firmly  believe  .that  in  this,  and  in 
every  other  respect,  they  stood  alone 
as  a  reeiment  of  that  noble  army, 
-wlioae  uorious  deeds  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  have  formedj  with  those 
of  the  British  navy,  the  foundation 
of  our  national  pride,  and  have  sup- 
plied for  ases  to  come  a  theme  of 
ironder  and  admiration.     The  regi- 
ment in  question  fell  a  prey  to  a 
vital  disease,  which  the  Horse  Guards 
alone  could  have  remedied,  and  which 
is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  proper 
investigation.      May    a   redeeming 
glory   and    renown    rise   from    its 
ashes  r 

While  these  aflkirs  were  transact- 
ing, it  was  discovered  that  the  supply 
of  provisions  bad  been  greatly  over- 
rated, and  'that  there  was  not,  in 
fact,  a  sufficiency  in  store  for  the 
consumption  of  one  day.    An  attempt 
was  therefore  made,  which  proved 
successful,  to  obtain  some  ff^in  from 
the  Balla  Hissar ;  and  on  December 
8th,  as  the  want  of  food  began  to  be 
more  strongly  felt,  the  envoy  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  general,  in 
-which  he   requested  him    to  state 
*  whether  or  not  it  was  his  opinion 
that  any  further  attempt  to  hold  out 
against  the  enemy  would  merely  have 
the  effect  of  sacrificing  both  his  ma- 
jesty.  Shah  Shi^jah,  and  the  British 
force?*    Consultations  were  accord- 
ingly held  by  general  £lpiiinstone, 
sir  William  Macnaghten,  and  briga- 
dier Shelton ;  and  on  December  1  Ith, 
sir  William  went  out  to  meet  the 
Afghan  chiefs  of  tribes  on  the  plain 
towards  Seeah  Sung.      Having  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  conciliatory  speech, 
he  requested  leave  to  read  to  them 
the  sketch  of  the  treaty  which  he 
intended  to  propose  ;  and  this  being 
agreed  to,  the  several  articles  were 
resd  and  discussed.    '  Their  general 
purport  (says  lieutenant  Eyre)  was 
to  tne  effect— That  the  British  should 
evacuate  Afghanistan,  including  Kan- 


dahar, Ghuzni,   Kaubul,  Jellalabad, 
and  all  the  other  stations  absolutely 
within  the  limits  of  the  country  so 
called ; — that  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  return,  not  only  unmolested 
to  India,  but  that  supplies  of  every 
description  should  be  afforded  them 
on  their  road  thither,  certain  men  ol 
consequence  accompanying  them  as 
hostages ;— that  the  amir  Dost  Mo- 
hammed Khan,  his  family,  and  every 
Afghan  now  in  exile  for  political 
offences,  should  be  allowed  to  return 
to  their  country ;  that  Shah  Shiijah 
and  his  family  should  be  allowed  the 
option  of  remaining  at  Kaubul  or 
proceeding  with  the  British  troops  to 
Loodiana,  in   either  case  receiving 
from  the  A^;han  government  a  pen- 
sion of  one  lac  of  rupees  per  annum  : 
that  means  of  transport  for  the  con- 
veyance of  our  bacgaee,  stores,  &c., 
including  that  required  by  the  royal 
family,  in  case  of  their  adoptin|;  the 
latter  alternative,  should  be  nirnished 
by  the  existing  Afghan  government ; 
that  an  amnesty  should  be  sranted  to 
all  those  who  had  made  tnemselves 
obnoxious  on  account  of  their  at- 
tachment to  Shah  Shdjah  and  his 
allies,  the  British ;— that  aU  prisonen 
should  be  released ;— that  no  British 
force  should  be  ever  asain  sent  into 
Afghanistan,  unless  culed  for  by  the 
Afghan  government,  between  whom 
and    the    British   nation    perpetual 
friendship    should    be     established 
on   the  sure  foundation  of  mutual 
good  offices,    ffo  all  tliese  terms  the 
chiefs  cordially  agreed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mohammed  Ukhbar,  who 
cavilled  at  several,  especially  that  of 
the  amnesty,  but  was  overruled  by 
his  coadjutors.     He  positively  refused 
to  permit  the  garrison  to  be  supplied 
with  provisions  until  it  had  quitted 
cantonments,  which    movement    he 
clamorously  demanded  should  take 
place  the  following  morning.     His 
violence  caused  some  confusion ;  but 
the  more  temperate  of  the  party  hav- 
ing interfereo,  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  our  evacuation  of  the  canton- 
ments should   take  place  in  three 
days,  that  provisions  should  be  sup- 
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plied,   and  that  to   all  the  above- 
roentioned  articles  of  this  new  treaty 
a  formal  assent  in  writing  should  be 
sent,  with  all  the  usual  forms  of  a  re- 
stored peace.      The  chiefe,  on    re- 
turning to  the  city,  took  with  them 
captain  Trevor,  as  a  hosta^  for  the 
sincerity  of  the  envoy.*     Mr.  Eyre 
continues  with  the  following  remarks. 
'  It  is  undeniable  that  sir  William 
was  forced  into  this  treaty  with  men 
whose  power  he  despised,  and  whose 
treachery  was  proverbial,  against  his 
own  judgment,  by  the  pressing  repre- 
sentations of  our  military  heads.     It 
is  no  less  true  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  political  remissness  or 
want  of  foresight  before  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  he  had,  throughout  the 
perils  that  afterwards  beset  us,  dis- 
}>]ayed  a  truly  British  spirit  of  un- 
flinching fortitude  and  indefetigable 
energy,  calculated,  under  more  aus- 
picious leaders,  to  have  stimulated 
the  zeal  and  valour  of  the  troops, 
and  to  have  cheered  them  under  the 
trials  and  hardships  they  were  called 
on  to  endure;  and  I  can  safely  add, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
scarcely  an    enterprise   was   under- 
taken throughout  the  siege,  but  at 
the  suggestion,  and   even    the   en- 
treaties, of  the  envoy, — he  volunteer- 
ing to  take  on  himself  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility.    Justice  demands  this 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one,  whose 
acts,  as  they  will  assuredly  undergo 
the  severe  scrutiny  of  his  country- 
men, it  therefore  be«>mes  the  dut^ 
of  every  eye-witness  who  bears  testi- 
mony on  the  subject,  not  only  to 
shield  from  misrepresentation,  but, 
where  they  are  deserving  of  it,  to 
hold  up  to  public  admiration.     I  am 
led  to  write  this,  solely  by  my  public 
knowledge  of  the  man.     If  I  could 
bring  myself,  on    matters    of  such 
vital  importance,  to  follow  the  d\<s 
tates  of  mere  private  feeling,  my  bias 
would  be  altogether  on  the  side  of 
my  late  lamented  military  chief,  who 
honoured  me  with  his  friendship,  and 
for  whose  infirmities  every  allowance 
ought,  in  common  justice,  to  be  made. 
With  a  mind  and  talents  of  no  ordi-  I 


nary  stamp,  and  a  hitherto  unBoISei 
fame,  he  committed  the  &tal  error  at' 
transporting  himself  suddenly  frost 
state  of  prolonged  luxurious  repose, 
at  an  advanced  age,  to  undertake  die 
fatigues  and  cares   inseparable  irm 
high  military  command  in  a  for&p 
uncongenial  climate  :     he  thus  od 
only    ruined    his   already    shattered 
health,  but  (which  to  a  soldier  is  a 
far  worse  calamity)    grievously  dfr 
maged  that  high  reputation  which  bs 
early  services  luid  secured  forhha.' 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  at  owe 
made  known  to  the  shah  ;  but,  attbe 
close  of  the  same  day,  a  depatatioo 
of  chie&  liad  another  interview  vith 
the  envoy,  to  propose    'that  Sbab 
Shiijah  should  continue  king^  on  con- 
dition of  intermarrying  his  dau^teis 
with  the  leading  Afghan  chie^  and 
abandoning  the  offensive  practice  of 
keeping  the  chief  nobles  of  the  kii^ 
dom  waiting  for  hours  at  his  gat^  'o 
expectation  of  an  audience.*    So  un- 
expected  a    proposition   was,   after 
some  delay,  rejected;  and  MeAjGa 
account  of  the  evident  want  of  sin- 
cerity of  Ukhbar  Khan,  the  great  ad- 
viser of  the  chiefs.    'Instigated^ 
him,*  says  the  lieutenant,  '  ue  chien 
positively  refused  to  supply  provisions 
or  forage,  until  we  should  farther 
assure  them  of  our  sincerity  by  giv- 
ing up  every  fort  in  the  immediate 
vicini  ty  of  cantonments.    Forage  bad 
for  many  days  been  so  scarce,  that 
the  horses  and  cattle  were  onhr  kept 
alive  by  paring  off  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  bif  eating  their  own  dung  over  and 
over  again,  which  was  regtilarly  col- 
lected and  spread  for  them.     The 
camp-followers  were  destitute  of  other 
foodf  than  the  flesh  of  animak  which 
expired  daily  from   starvation  and 
cold .    The  daily  consnmp tion  of  atta 
by  the  fighting-men  was  about  loO 
maunds,'  and  not  above  two  days* 
supply  remained  in  store.    By  ^vin; 
up  the  forts  in  question,  all  of  wbidi 
commanded     the    cantonment,  we 
should  place  ourselves  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy,  who  could  at 
any  time  render  our  position  uoteo- 
able.    But  our  leaders  now  seemed 
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to  consider  tliat  we  had  no  choice 
left  but  to  concede  to  the  demands 
of  the  chiefs,  however  unreasonable ; 
and  our  troops  were  accordingly  with- 
drawn from  four  of  the  forts,  all  of 
^hich   were  forthwith  occupied  by 
the  Afghans,  who,  on  their  part,  sent 
in  Mussuroollah  Klian  as  a  hostage, 
and  a  supply  of  about  150  maunds  of 
atta  for  tne  troops.    They  likewise 
promised  us  2000  camels  and   400 
yaboos  for  the  march  to  Jellalabad.' 
No  part  of  this  promise,  however, 
was  even  attempted  to  be  realized ; 
while  the  increasing  severity  of  the 
weather  threatened,  by  every  hour's 
delay,  to  render  the  march  an  impos- 
sibility.     On   December   18th,   the 
snow  lay  half  a  foot  deep  on  the 
ground ;  and  with  this  new  enemy  in 
front,  advancing  almost  with  Siberian 
severity  and  rapidity,  the  snare  laid 
at  the  juncture  by  the  wily  Ukhbar 
could  scarcely  fail  of  involving  the 
unsuspecting  envoy  in    its    meslies. 
•  Captain  Skinner  (says  Mr.  Eyre), 
at  this  time  living  under  Mohammed 
Ukhbar's  protection,  was  made  the 
bearer  of  proposals,  on  the  night  of 
the  22d,  to  the  envoy,  of  so  advan- 
tageous a  nature,  as  to  prove,  in  his 
forlorn     circumstances,     irresistibly 
tempting.     Amenoolah    Khan,    the 
most  influential  of  the  rebels,  was  to 
be  seized  on  the  following  day,  and 
delivered  up  to  us  as   a    prisoner. 
Mahmoud's  fort  was  to  be  immedi- 
ately occupied  by  one  of  our  regi- 
ments, and  the  nalla  Hissar  by  an- 
other.   Shah  Shiijah  was  to  continue 
king,  Uklibar  was  to  become  his  wus- 
seer,  and  our  troops  were  to  remain 
in  their  present  position  until  the 
following  spring.    That  a  scheme  like 
this,  bearing  impracticability  on  its 
very  face,  should  have  for  a  moment 
deceived    a    man   of  sir  William's 
usual  intelligence  and  penetration, 
is,    indeed,     an    extraordinary    in- 
stance of  infatuation,  that  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
that  a  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a 
straw.    Our  fortunes  were  now  at 
their  lowest  ebb ;  the  chiefe  were  ap- 
parently delaying  our  departure  until 


the  snow  should  have  formed  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  the  removal  of  our 
troops,  which,  even  in  Uie  absence  of 
an  enemy,  would  but  too  probably 
perish  from  cold  and  famine.  A 
treaty  formed  with  men  &med  for 
falsenood  and  treachery,  and  who  had 
already  shown  an  utter  disregard  of 
some  of  its  most  important  stipula- 
tions, could  be  re^rded  as  little 
better  than  so  much  waste  paper; 
added  to  which  considerations,  sir 
William  felt  that  his  own  fame  was 
deeply  involved  in  the  issue  of  that 
policy  (the  scheme  of  restoring  Shah 
bhiijah),  of  which  he  had  from  the 
very  first  been  the  prime  advocate 
and  upholder,  and  that  with  it  he 
must  stand  or  fall.  Tlie  specious 
project  of  Mohammed  Ukhbar  offered 
a  solution  to  the  difficulties  that  be- 
set his  path,  at  which  he  grasped  with 
an  eagerness  engendered  by  despair. 
The  strength  of  the  rebels  had  hither- 
to  lain  in  their  unanimity :  the  pro- 
posed stroke  of  policy  would  at  once 
dissolve  the  confederacy,  and  open  a 
road  by  which  to  retrieve  our  ruined 
fortunes.  On  either  hand  there  was 
danger;  and,  miserable  as  sir  Wil- 
liam's life  liad  been  for  the  past  six 
weeks,  he  was  willing  to  stake  bis  all 
on  the  issue  of  a  plan  which  seemed 
to  offer  a  fuint  hope  of  recovering 
the  ground  he  had  lost.  In  a  &lM 
hour  he  signed  his  name  to  a  paper 
consenting  to  the  arrangement.  His 
doom  was  sealed.  The  whole  was  a 
scheme  got  up  by  the  chiefs  to  test 
his  sincerity.' 

On  the  following  day,  the  2dd, 
'  the  day  of  doom'  to  the  envoy,  sir 
William  left  the  Mission  House,  ac- 
companied by  captains  Lawrence, 
Trevor,  and  Mackenzie,  to  bold  con- 
ference with  Ukhbar  Khan,  as  related 
in  our  history ;  and  the  issue  is  given 
in  the  following  letter  addressed  by 
captain  Lawrence  to  lieutenant  E^re, 
with  more  of  detail  than  the  official 
documents,  whence  the  sketch  of  the 
war  has  been  taken,  were,  at  the 
moment  of  promulgation,  capable  of 
furnishing.  '  Sir,  in  compliance  with 
your  request,  I  have  the  honour  to 
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detail  the  particulars  of  my  capture, 
and  of  the  death  of  my  ever>to«be- 
lameoted  chief.  On  the  morning  of 
the  2dd  of  December,  at  11  a-m.,  I 
received  a  note  from  the  late  sir  W. 
H.  Macnaghten,  warning  me  to  at- 
tend, with  captains  Trevor  and  Ma^ 
kenzie,  an  interview  he  was  about  to 
have  with  sirdar  Mohammed  Ukhbar 
Khan.  Accordingly,  with  the  above- 
named  officers,  at  about  twelve,  I 
accompanied  sir  William,  having  pre- 
viously heard  him  tell  major-general 
Elphinstone  to  have  two  regiments 
of  infantry,  and  two  guns,  ready  for 
secret  service.  In  passing  through 
cantonments,  on  my  observing  tlMt 
there  were  more  Afghans  in  canton- 
ments than  usual,  or  than  I  deemed 
safe,  the  envoy  directed  one  of  his 
Afghan  attendants  to  proceed  and 
cause  them  all  to  leave,  at  the  same 
time  remarking,  how  strange  it  was 
that,  although  the  general  was  fully 
acquainted  with  the  tlien  very  criti- 
cal state  of  affiurs,  no  preparations 
appeared  to  have  been  made,  adding 
'  However,  it  is  all  of  a  piece  with 
the  military  arrangements  tnroughout 
the  siege !'  He  then  said,  '  There  is 
not  enough  of  the  escort  with  us ;'  to 
which  I  replied,  that  he  had  only 
ordered  eight  or  ten,  but  that  I  had 
brought  sixteen,  and  that  I  would 
send  for  the  remainder,  which  I  ac- 
cordingly did,  asking  lieutenant  Le 
Geyt  to  bring  them,  and  to  tell 
brigadier  Shelton,  who  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  attend  the  next  interview, 
that  he  might  accompany  them.     On 

Cing  the  gate,  we  observed  some 
dreds  of  armed  Afghans  within  a 
few  yards  of  it ;  on  which  I  called  to 
tlie  officer  on  duty  to  get  the  reserve 
under  arms,  and  brought  outside  to 
disperse  them,  and  to  send  to  the 
general  to  have  the  garrison  on  the 
alert.  Towards  Mahmoud  Khan's  fort 
were  a  number  of  armed  Afghans,  but 
we  then  observed  none  nearer. 

'The  envoy  now  told  us  that  he, 
on  the  nieht  previous,  had  received 
a  proposal  from  sirdar  Mohammed 
Ukhbar  Khan,  to  which  he  had 
agreed,  and  that  he  had  every  reason 


to  hope  it  would  brng  oor  present 
difficulties  to  an  early  and  happy  ter- 
mination ;  that  Ukhbar  Khan  was 
to  give  up  Naib  Amenoolah  Khan 
as  a  prisoner  to  us,  for  which  pur- 
pose a  r^ment  was  to  proceed  to 
Mahmoud  Khan's  fort,  and  another 
corps  was  to  occupy  the  Balla  Hianx. 
Sir  William  then  warned  me  to  be 
ready  to  gallop  to  the  king  with  the 
inteUigence  of  the  approach  of  the 
reciroent,  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
Ukhbai's  proposal.  On  one  of  us 
remarking  that  the  scheme  seemed  a 
dangerous  one,  and  asking  him  if  he 
did  not  apprehend  Kny  treacheiy,  he 
replied — '  Dangerous  it  is,  but  if  it 
succeeds,  it  is  worth  all  risks;  the 
rebels  have  not  fulfilled  even  one 
article  of  the  treaty,  and  I  have  no 
confidence  in  them,  and  if  by  it  we 
can  only  save  our  honour,  aQ  will  be 
well;  at  any  rate,  I  would  rather 
suffer  a  hundred  deaths,  than  live  the 
last  six  weeks  over  again.'  We  pro- 
ceeded to  near  the  usual  spot,  and 
met  sirdar  Mohammed  Ukhbar  Khan, 
who  was  accompanied  by  several 
Ghilziechiefe,  Mohammed  Shah  Khan» 
Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  Khoada  Bnx 
Khan,  Azad  Khan,  &c  After  the 
usual  salutations,  the  envov  presented 
a  valuable  horse  which  Ukhbar  had 
asked  for,  and  which  had  been  that 
momine  purchased  from  captain 
Grant  for  8000  rupees.  The  sirdar 
acknowledged  the  attention,  and  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  for  a  handsome 
brace  of  double-barrelled  pistols 
which  the  envoy  had  purcbased  from 
me,  and  sent  to  him  with  his  carriage 
and  pair  of  horses  the  day  before. 

'  The  party  dismounted,  and  hone- 
cloths  were  spread  on  a  small  hillock 
which  partially  concealed  us  from 
cantonments,  and  which  was  chosen, 
they  said,  as  being  free  from  snow. 
The  envoy  threw  himself  on  the 
bank  with  Mohammed  Ukhbar,  and 
captains  Trevor  and  Mackenzie  be- 
side him ;  I  stood  behind  sir  Wil- 
Ham,  tiU,  pressed  by  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan,  I  knelt  on  one  knee,  having 
first  called  the  envoy's  attention  to 
the  number  of  Afgtkans  around  us» 
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saying,  that  if  the  subject  of  the  con- 
ference was  of  that  secret  nature  1 
believed  it  to  be,  they  had  better  be 
removed.  He  spoke  to  Mohammed 
Ukhbar,  who  replied,  '  No,  they  are 
all  in  the  secret.'  Hardly  had  he  so 
said,  when  I  found  my  arms  locked, 
my  pistols  and  sword  wrenched  from 
my  belt,  and  myself  forcibly  raised 
from  the  ground,  and  pusbea  alons, 
l!dohammed  Shah  Khan,  who  hehi 
me^  calling  out,  '  Come  along^f  you 
value  your  life.'  I  turned,  and  saw 
the  envoy  lying,  his  head  where  his 
heels  bad  been,  and  his  hands  locked 
in  Mohammed  Uklibar's,  consterna- 
tion and  horror  depicted  in  his  coun- 
tenance. Seeing  1  could  do  nothing, 
I  let  myself  be  pulled  on  by  Moliam- 
ined  Shah  Khan.  Some  shots  were 
fired,  and  1  was  hurried  to  his  horse, 
on  which  he  jumped,  telling  me  to 
get  up  behind,  which  I  did,  and  we 
proceisded,  escorted  by  several  armed 
men,  who  kept  off  a  crowd  of  Gha- 
zees,  who  sprang  up  on  every  side, 
shouting  for  me  to  be  given  up  for 
them  to  slay,  cutting  at  me  with  their 
swords  and  knives,  and  poking  me  in 
the  rilis  with  their  guns ;  they  were 
afiraid  to  fire  lest  they  should  injure 
their  chief.  The  horsemen  kept 
them  pretty  well  off,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  prevent  my  beins  much 
bruised.  In  this  manner  we  hurried 
towards  Mahmoud  Khan's  fort,  near 
which  we  met  some  hundreds  of 
horsemen  who  were  keeping  off  tiie 
Ghaxees,  who  here  were  in  greater 
numbers,  and  more  vociferous  for 
my  blood.  We,  however,  reached 
the  fort  in  safetj,  and  I  was  pushed 
into  a  small  room,  Mohammed  Shah 
Khan  returning  to  the  gate  of  the 
fort,  and  brinsing  in  captain  Mac- 
kenzie, whose  horse  had  there  fallen. 
This  he  did,  receiving  a  cut  through 
his  neencha  (Scother  coat)  on  his 
arm,  which  was  aimed  at  that  officer, 
who  was  ushered  into  the  room  with 
me^  much  exhausted,  and  bruised 
by  blows  on  his  head  and  body.  We 
sat  down  with  some  soldiers  who 
were  put  over  us,  with  a  view  to 
piotsct  us  from  the  mob,  who  now 


surrounded  the  house,  and  who  till 
dark  continued  execrating  and  spit- 
ting at  us,  calling  on  the  men  to  give 
us  up  to  be  slaughtered. 

'One  product  a  hand  (believed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  envoy's), 
which  appeared  to  liave  been  recently 
cut  off;  another  presented  a  blun- 
derbuss, and  was  about  to  fire  it, 
when  it  was  knocked  aside  by  one 
of  our  guard.  Several  of  the  sirdars 
came  in  during  the  day,  and  told  us 
to  be  anured  that  no  harm  should 
beflEd  us  ;  that  the  envoy  and  Trevor 
were  safe  in  the  citv  (a  falsehood,  as 
will  be  afterwards  seen).  Naib 
Amenoollah  Khan  and  his  sons  also 
came.  The  former,  in  great  wrath, 
said  that  we  either  should  be,  or  de- 
served to  be,  blown  away  from  a  gun. 
Mohammed  Shah  Khan  and  Dost  Mo- 
hammed Khan  begged  he  would  not  so 
talk,  and  took  him  out  of  the  room. 
Towards  night  food  was  given  to  us, 
and  postlieens  to  sleep  on :  our 
watches,  rinss,  and  silk  handkerdiieft 
were  taken  from  us  i  but  in  all  other 
respects  we  were  unmolested.  The 
followers  of  Mohammed  Shah  Khan 
repeatedlv  congratulated  him  on  the 
events  of  the  day,  with  one  excep- 
tion, viz.,  an  old  MooUah,  who  loudly 
exclaimed  that  <  the  name  of  the 
faithful  was  tarnished,  and  that  in 
future  no  belief  could  be  placed  in 
them ;  that  the  deed  was  foul,  and 
could  never  be  of  advantage  to  the 
authors.'  At  midnight  we  were 
taken  through  the  city  to  the  house 
of  Moliammed  Ukhbar  Khan,  who 
received  us  courteously,  lamenting 
the  occurrences  of  the  day.  Here 
we  found  captain  Skinner,  and  for 
the  first  time  heard  the  dreadful  and 
astounding  intelligence  of  the  murder 
of  the  envoy  and  captain  Trevor,  and 
that  our  lamented  chiefs  head  had 
been  paraded  through  the  city  in 
triumph,  and  his  trunk,  after  being 
dragged  through  the  streets,  stuck  up 
in  the  Char  Chouk,  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  town.  Captain 
Skinner  told  us  that  the  report  was, 
that  on  Ukhbar  Khan's  telling  sir 
William  to  accompany  him,  he  r^ 
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fused,  resisted,  and  pushed  the  sirdar 
from  him  ;  that  in  consequence  he 
was  immediately  shot,  and  his  body 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  Ghazees :  that 
captain  Trevor  had  been  conveyed 
behind  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  as  far 
as  Mahmoud  Kltan*s  fort,  where  lie 
was  cut  down  ;  but  that  his  body  was 
not  mangled,  though  carried  in  tri- 
umph through  the  city.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  (the  24t}i)  we  (can- 
tains  Skinner,  Mackenzie,  and  selQ 
were  taken  to  Nuwab  Zuman  Khan's 
house,  escorted  by  Sultan  Jan^  and 
other  chiefs,  to  protect  us  from  the 
Ghazees  ;  there  we  met  captains  Co- 
nolly  and  Airey  (hostages),  and  all 
the  rebel  sirdars  assembled  in  coun- 
cil. The  envoy's  death  was  lamented, 
but  his  conduct  severely  censured,  and 
it  was  said  that  now  no  faith  could  be 
placed  in  our  words.  A  new  treaty, 
however,  was  discussed,  and  sent  to 
the  general  and  major  Pottinger; 
and  towards  evening  we  returned  as 
we  came  to  Mohammed  Ukhbar's, 
where  I  remained  prisoner,  but  well 
and  courteously  treated,  till  tlie  morn- 
ing of  the  26th,  when  I  was  sent  to 
Naib  Amenoolah  Khan.  On  reach- 
ing his  house,  I  was  ushered  into 
his  private  apartment.  The  Naib 
received  me  kindly,  showed  me  the 
envoy's  original  letter  in  reply  to 
Mohammed  Ukhbar's  proposition 
touching  his  being  made  Shah  Shi^- 
jah's  wusseer,  receiving  a  lac  of  ru- 
pees on  giving  the  Naib  a  prisoner 
to  us,  thirty  lacs  on  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  insurrection,  &c.  To 
this  t!ie  Naib  added,  that  the  envoy 
had  told  Mohammed  Ukhbar^s  cou- 
sin, that  a  lac  of  rupees  would  be 
given  for  his  (Amenoollah  Khan's) 
head.  I  promptly  replied  *  'Tis  false,' 
that  sir  vVilliam  had  never  done  so, 
that  it  was  utterly  foreign  and  re- 
pugnant to  his  nature  and  to  British 
usage.  The  Naib  expressed  himself 
in  strong  terms  against  the  envoy, 
contrasting  his  own  fair  and  open 
conduct  with  that  of  sir  William. 
He  told  me  tliat  general  Elphinstone 
and  major  Pottinger  had  negged  1 1 
might  be  released,  as  my  presence! 


was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
pare  bills  on  India,  which  it  had 
been  arranged  the  sirdars  were  to 
get.  After  some  delay,  consequent 
on  my  asking  for  captain  Mackenzie 
to  be  released  with  me^/ind  Ukhbar's 
stoutly  refusing  the  release  of  either 
of  us,  I  was  sent  into  caotonmeots 
on  the  morning  of  the  29tby  escorted 
by  the  Naib's  eldest  son,  and  a  stnii^ 
party  of  horse  and  foot,  being  dis- 
guise4lAS  an  Afglian,  for  my  greaUer 
protection.  I  must  here  leconl,  that 
nothing  could  exceed  the  Naib's  kind- 
ness and  attention  to  me  while  under 
his  roof.  I  have  the  honoar  to 
be,  &c. 

*  G.  St.  p.  Lawbkncb.  Mil.  Seix 
late  Envoy  and  Minister.* 
*  Camp  Zoudah,  May  10,  1842.' 

(Captain  Mackenzie's  account  of 
the  affair  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  sir  William  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Ukhbar  Khan;  being  shot  through 
the  body  with  a  pistol,  the  envoy's 
own  gift  to  the  sirdar.)  *  But  (pro- 
ceeds lieutenant  Eyre)  wliat  were  oitr 
troops  about  all  this  time?  Were 
no  steps  taken  to  rescue  the  envoy 
and  his  friends  from  their  perilous 
position  ?  Where  was  the  body-guard 
which  followed  them  from  canton- 
ments ?  These  questions  will  natu- 
rally occur  to  all  who  read  the  fore^ 
going  pages ;  and  I  wbh  it  were  in 
my  power  to  render  satisfiictory  an- 
swers. 

'  The  body-guard  liad  only  'got  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  gate,  in 
their  progress  to  the  scene  of  con- 
ference, when  they  suddenly  faced 
about  and  came  galloping  back,  se- 
veral shots  being  fired  at  them  in 
their  retreat  Lieutenant  Le  Geyt, 
in  passing  through  the  gate,  exclaim- 
ed that  the  envoy  had  been  carried 
off;  and  it  was  believed  that,  finding 
his  men  would  not  advance  to  the 
rescue,  he  came  back  for  assistance. 
But  the  intelligence  he  brought,  in- 
stead of  rousing  our  leaders  tolnstant 
action,  seemed  to  paralyze  their  fa- 
culties ;  and,  although  it  was  evident 
that  our  envoy  had  been  basely  en- 
trapped, if  not  actually  murdered. 
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before  our  verv  gate,  and  though 
even  now  crowds  of  Afghans,  horse 
and  foot,  were  seen  passing  and  re» 
passing  to  and  fro  in  hostile  array, 
between  Mahmoud's  fort  and  the 
place  of  meeting,  not  a  gun  was 
opened  upon  them  ;  not  a  soldier 
was  stirred  from  his  post ;  no  sortie 
was  apparently  even  thought  of; 
treachei7  was  allowed  to  triumph  in 
open  day ;  the  murder  of  a  British 
envoy  was  perpetrated  in  the  face 
and  within  musfcet-shot  of  a  British 
army ;  and  not  only  was  no  effort 
made  to  avenge  the  dastardly  deed, 
but  the  body  was  left  lying  on  the 
plain  to  be  mangled  and  insulted, 
and  finally  carried  off*  to  be  paraded 
in  the  public  market  by  a  ruffianly 
mob  of  fenatical  barbarians. 

'  Intense  was  the  anxiety  and 
wretched  the  suspense  felt  by  all 
duriue  the  rest  of  the  day.  A  num- 
ber of  Afghans,  who  were  trafficking 
iu  cantonments  at  the  time  of  the 
conference,  on  hearing  the  report  of 
fire-arms  in  that  direction,  endea- 
voured to  escape,  but  were  detained 
by  the  officer  at  the  gate.  No  cer- 
tain tidings  regarding  the  envoy  could 
be  obtained.  Many  confidently  af- 
firmed that  he  was  alive  and  un- 
harmed in  Mahmoud*s  fort ;  but  lieu- 
tenant Warren  stoutly  maintained 
that  he  had  kept  his  eye  upon  sir 
William  from  the  moment  of  his 
leaving  the  gate,  and  had  distinctly 
seen  him  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the 
Afghans  hacking  at  his  body.  The 
agony  of  his  poor  wife  during  this 
dread  interval  of  suspense  may  be 
imagined.'  The  extraordinary  in- 
action thus  prevailing  among  those 
whom  one  would  think  the  danger 
would  liave  made  most  energetic,  is 
wholly  unaccountable,  save  we  go  to 
the  heathen  method  of  seeking  causa- 
tion m  such  cases,  and  pronounce 
'  Quos  Jupiter  vult  perdere^  prius 
dementat.' 

Major  Pottinger  now  assumed  the 
office  of  political  agent;  and  the 
chiefs  soon  after  proposed  that  the 
following  clauses  should  be  added  to 
the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded 


with  sir  William :  '  that  we  should 
leave  behind  all  our  guns,  excepting 
six ;  that  we  should  immediately  give 
up  all  our  treasures ;  and  that  the  hos- 
tages should  be  all  exchanged  for 
married  men,  with  their  wives  and 
families.'  The  major,  however,  op- 
posing the  demands,  general  Elphin- 
stone  called  a  council  of  war,  whereat 
the  new  agent  declared  his  convic- 
tion that  no  confidence  could  be 
placed  in  a  treaty  formed  with  the 
Afghan  chiefe,  and  that  our  only  ho- 
nourable course  was  either  to  hold 
out  at  Kaubul,  or  to  force  a  retreat  to 
Jellalabad.  The  officers  composing 
the  council  ^the  general,  brigadiers 
Shelton  and  Anquetil,  colonel  Cham- 
bers, and  captains  Bellew  and  Grant) 
one  and  all  declared  botii  these 
courses  to  be  impracticable  ;  '  and  it 
was  accordingly  determined,  nem,  con,, 
that  major  Pottinger  should  at  once 
renew  the  negotiations  which  liad 
been  commenced  by  sir  William,  and 
that  the  sums  promised  to  the  chiefs 
by  that  functionary,  previous  to  his 
murder,  should  be  paid.  The  ma- 
jor's objections  (contmues  Mr.  Eyre) 
being  thus  overruled,  the  tendered 
treaty  was  forthwith  accepted;  and 
four  married  hostages,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  being  required 
by  the  chiefs,  a  circular  was  sent 
round,  to  ascertain  if  that  number 
would  volunteer  to  remain,  a  salary 
of  2000  rupees  per  month  being  gua- 
ranteed to  each,  as  an  inducement. 
Sucli,  however,  was  the  horror  enter- 
tained of  Afghan  treachery  since  tiie 
late  tragical  occurrence  (and,  surely, 
Mr.  Eyre,  natural  enough,)  that  some 
officers  went  so  far  as  to  sa^  tliey 
would  sooner  shoot  their  wives  at 
once,  than  commit  them  to  the  charge 
of  men  who  had  proved  themselves 
devoid  of  common  honour  and  hu- 
manity.' Such  unexpected  resistance 
led  to  a  relinquishment  of  the  coun- 
cil's plan  ;  and  *  the  chiefs  were  in- 
formed that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  war  to  give  up  ladies  as 
hostages,  and  that  the  general  could 
not  consent  to  an  arrangement  which 
would  brand  him  with  perpetual  die- 
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grace  in  his  own  eonntry.'  Surely 
this  whole  transaction  (the  proposal 
to  the  oflBcers,  and  then  the  ftoing 
counter  to  the  determinate  order  en 
council^  proves  how  utterly  inca^ 
pable  the  general  had  become  of 
helping  his  fellow-countrymen  in 
their  dreadful  emergency.  No  won- 
der that  chiefe,  treacherous  by  edu- 
cation, and,  when  dealing  with  the 
enemies  of  their  faith,  bv  religion, 
should  take  advantage  of  such  un- 
paralleled displays  of  weakness ;  and 
m  spite  of  alt  the  representations  of 
major  Pottinger,  and  such  sensible 
men  as  Mr.  Eyre,  general  Elphinstone 
continued  to  treat,  and  to  confide  in 
the  professions  of  the  chiefs,  till  it 
was  impossible  any  longer  to  main- 
tain his  position.  Famine  was  in 
his  camp,  discipline  had  almost  dis- 
appeared, and  the  Afghans,  embold- 
ened by  impunity,  at  last  attempted 
to  force  an  entrance  into  the  canton- 
ment. From  December  96  to  Ja- 
nuary 6,  the  militaty  council  allowed 
itself  to  be  cajoled  with  idle  nego- 
tiations regarding  an  escort  and  pro- 
visions ;  but  at  length,  when  the  nii- 
iwal  enemy,  snow,  (which  had,  cease- 
lessly as  noiselessly,  gone  on  whiten- 
ing mountain  and  plain,)  had  accu- 
mulated to  a  knee  depth  in  every 
part  where  the  path  of  retreat  must 
be  sought,  it  was  resolved  to  com- 
mence me  march  upon  Jellalabad  I  Al- 
though we  have  already  given  an  out- 
line of  the  retreat,  we  must  glance  at 
some  parts  of  lieutenant  Eyre*s  state- 
ment <  It  was  on  the  morning  of  Ja- 
nuary 6,  1842,  that  the  British  force 
in  Kaubul  moved  out  of  its  canton- 
ments, in  which  it  had  sustained  a 
two  months'  siege,  to  encounter  the 
miseries  of  a  winter  march  through  a 
country  of  perhaps  unparalleled  dif- 
ficulty ;  where  every  mountain  defile, 
if  obstinately  defended  by  a  deter- 
mined enemy,  must  inevitably  prove 
the  grave  of  hundreds.  Dreary  in- 
deed was  the  scene  over  which,  with 
drooping  spirits  and  dismal  forebod- 
ings, we  liad  to  bend  our  unwilling 
steps.  Deep  snow  covered  every  inch 
of  mountain  and  plain  with  one  un- 


spotted sheet  of  daxzUoff  white  ;  aai 
so  intensely  bitter  was  ue  coldt  at  to 
penetrate  and  deQjr  the  defences  of 
the  warmest  clothing.     No  signs  of 
the  promised  escort  appeared;  bat 
at  an  early  hour  the   prepaiatiaos 
commencea  for  our  maich.    A  cot 
was  made  through  the  easteiii  non- 
part,  to  open  an  additional  pssssw 
for  the  troops  and  baggage ;   a  soni- 
cient  number  of  guD->waggo«s  and 
platform  planks  were  taken  down  to 
the  river  for  the  formation  of  a  tem* 
porarv  bridge;  and  ererv  available 
camel  and  yahoo  (the  whole  amouot- 
ing  to  2000)  was  laden  with  military 
stores,   commissariat   supplies,   ami 
such  small  proportion  of  camp  equi- 
page as  was  indispensably  neccssair 
to  shelter  the  troops  in  a  dimate  of 
extraordinaiy  rigour.    The  strength 
of  the  whole  force  at  this  time  was, 
so  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained, 
very  nearly  as   follows  ^— 690  Eu- 
ropeans :  viz.,  1  troop  of  horae  artil- 
lery, 90  ;  her  majesty's  44th  fbol^  eOO. 
Next,  970  cavalry:  vis.,  5th  regiment 
light  cavalry,    two  squadron,  260; 
5th  Shah's   irr^ular  cavalry  (An- 
derson's), 500;   Skinner's   hoise,  1 
Rissalah,  70;    4th  irregular  horse» 
1  Rissalah,  70;  mission  escort,  or 
body  guard,  70.    Then  2840  foot: 
vis.,  5th  native  infantry,  70U;  97tb 
native  infantry,   600;   54th  native 
infantry,  650 ;  6th  Sliah's  infantry, 
600  ;  sappers  and  miners^  20 ;  Sbali*5 
sappers  and  miners,  240 ;  half  the 
mountain  train,    80.      And  Isstlyi 
6  horse- artillery  guns,    and  three 
mountain-train  guns.      Besides  the 
above,  the  oamp  followers  amounted, 
at  a  very  moderate  computation,  to 
about  12,000  men,  besides  womeo 
and  children.     These  proved  from 
die  very  first  mile  a  serious  dcjg  upon 
our  movements,  and  were,  mdeed, 
the  main  cause  of  our  suM^ueot 
misfortunes.    It  is  to  be  devoutly 
hoped  that  every  future  commande^ 
in-chief  of  the  Indian  army  willsdopt 
decisive  measures,  to  prevent  a  force 
employed  on  field  service  f^om  bein^ 
ever  again  afflicted  with  such  a  carse.' 
It  was  getting  dark  before  the  main 
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l>ody  of  this  deroted  multitude  got 
clear  of  the  gates ;  and  by  that  time 
thousands  of  the  enemy  thronged  the 
-whole  area  of  the  evacuated  canton- 
ments, rending  the  air  with  exulting 
cries,  and  committing  every  kind  of 
atrocity.  The  rear-guard,  unabA  in 
any  other  way  to  restrain  its  fu- 
rious enemies,  to  secure  its  own 
safety,  took  up  a  position  on  the 
plain  ;  and  at  length,  when  the  vtl- 
lanous  Moslims,  weary  of  plunder- 
ing and  murdering  by  force  of  arm, 
began  to  line  the  ramparts,  and  to 
annoy  the  retreaters  with  a  destruc^ 
tivenre  of  iuzails,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  spike  and  abandon  two  of  the 
horse-artillery  guns. 

'  Night  had  now  closed  around ; 
but  the  Ghasees,  liaving  fired  the 
residency  and  almost  eveiy  other 
building  in  the  cantonment,  the  con- 
flagration illuminated  the  surround- 
ing country  for  several  miles,  pre- 
senting a  spectacle  of  fearful  subli- 
mity. In  the  mad  fervour  of  their 
religious  zeal,  these  ignorant  fanatics 
even  set  fire  to  the  gun-carriages  be- 
longing to  the  various  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, which  we  had  left  in  position 
round  the  works ;  of  whose*  use  the 
Afghan  chiefs  were  thus  luckily  de- 
prived. The  general  had  been  often 
urged  to  destroy  these  guns,  rather 
than  suffer  them  to  fall  into  the  ene- 
my's hands  ;  but  he  considered  that 
it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  to  do  so.  Before  the  rear- 
guard commenced  its  march,  lieu- 
tenant Hardyman,  of  the  5th  light 
cavalry,  with  fifty  rank  and  file,  were 
stretched  lifeless  on  the  snow.  Much 
baggage  was  abandoned  at  starting, 
ana  much  was  plundered  on  the 
road.  .Scores  of  worn-out  sepovs  and 
camp  followers  lined  the  way,  having 
sat  down  in  despair  to  perish  in  the 
snow.  It  was  two  a.  m.  ere  the 
rean-guard  reached  camp  at  Bygram, 
a  distance  of  only  five  miles.  Here 
all  was  confusion.  The  tents  had 
been  pitched  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  regularity,  those  of  diffe- 
rent regiments  being  huddled  toge- 
ther in  one  intricate  mass,  mixed  up 


with  baggage,  camp  followers,  camels^ 
and  horses,  in  a  wapr  which  beggars 
description.  The  flimsy  canvass  of 
the  soldier's  tents  was  but  a  poor 
protection  from  the  cold,  which  to- 
wards morning  became  more  and 
more  intense  ;  and  thousands  of  poor 
wretched  creatures  were  obliged  to 
lie  down  on  the  bare  snow,  without 
either  shelter,  fire,  or  food.  Several 
died  during  the  night ;  amongst 
whom  was  an  European  conductor 
of  ordnance.  About  twenty  juzail- 
chees,  who  still  held  faithfully  to 
captai*  M'Kenzie,  suffered  less  than 
the  rest,  owing  to  their  systematic 
mode  of  proceeding.  Their  first 
step  on  reaching  the  ground  was  to 
dear  a  small  space  from  the  snow, 
where  they  then  laid  themselves 
down  in  a  circle,  closely  packed  to- 
gether, with  their  feet  meeting  in 
the  centre;  all  the  warm  clothing 
they  could  muster  among  them  being 
spread  equally  over  the  whole.  By 
these  simple  means,  sufficient  animal 
warmth  was  generated  to  preserve  them 
from  being  frostbitten ;  and  captain 
M'Kenzie,  who  himself  shared  their 
homely  bed,  declared  that  he  had 
felt  scarcely  any  inconvenience  from 
the  cold.  It  was  different  with  our 
sepoys  and  camp  followers,  who, 
having  had  no  former  experience 
of  such  hardships,  were  ignorant 
how  they  might  best  provide  against 
them ;  and  the  proportion  of  those 
who  escaped  without  suffering  in 
some  degree  from  frostbites,  was 
veiy  small.  Yet  this  was  but  the 
beginning  of  our  sorrows.  At  eight 
A.  M.,  on  the  7th  of  January,  the 
force  moved  off  in  the  reverse  or- 
der of  the  day  previous  — if  that 
could  be  called  order  which  consisted 
of  a  mingled  mob  of  soldiers,  camp- 
followers,  and  bagsage-cattle,  pre- 
serving not  even  the  fiiintest  sem- 
blance of  that  regularity  and  disci- 
pline on  which  c&pended  our  only 
chance  o(  escape  from  the  danger! 
which  threatened  us.  Even  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  retreat  scarcely 
one-half  of  the  sepoys  were  fit  for 
duty;  hundreds  bad,  from  sheer  in- 
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ability  to  keep  their  ranks,  joined 
the  non-combatants,  and  thus  in- 
creased the  confusion.  As  for  the 
Shah*8  6th  infiintry,  it  was  nowhere 
to  be  found;  only  a  few  straggling 
files  were  perceptible  here  and  there ; 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
majority  of  the  regiment  had  ab- 
sconded during  the  night  to  Kaubul. 
At  starting,  large  clods  of  hardened 
snow  adhered  so  firmly  to  the  hoo& 
of  our  horses,  that  a  chisel  and  ham- 
mer would  have  been  requisite  to 
dislodge  them.  The  very  air  we 
breathed  froze  in  its  passag*  out  of 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  forming  a 
coating  of  small  icicles  on  our  mous- 
taches and  beards.'  At  Bootkhak, 
captain  Skinner,  on  finding  Ukhbar 
Rhan  to  be  encamped  near  at  hand, 
obtained  an  audience  of  him.  *  Mo- 
hammed Ukhbar,'  continues  Mr. 
Eyre,  '  now  informed  captain  Skin- 
ner that  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
chiefs  to  escort  us  to  Jellalabad,  and 
declared  that  we  had  been  attacked  in 
consequence  of  having  marched  con- 
trary to  their  wishes.  He  insisted 
on  our  halting  at  Bootkhak  till  the 
following  morning  ;  in  which  case  he 
would  provide  food,  forage,  and  fire- 
wood for  the  troops :  but  he  said  he 
should  expect  six  hostages,  to  insure 
our  not  marching  beyond  Tezeen 
before  tidings  should  be  received  of 
general  Sale's  evacuation  of  Jellala- 
bad, for  which  an  order  had  been  al- 
ready despatched  to  that  officer,  in 
compliance  with  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty.'  No  man  in  his  senses 
would  have  relied  further  on  one, 
whose  guile  and  treachery  had  been 
so  fearfully  and  constantly  manifest- 
ed ;  nevertheless  orders  were  issued 
to  Uie  troops  to  delay  the  march; 
and  they  were  brought  to  a  halt  on 
some  high  ground  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Khoord  Kaubul  Pass,  having 
in  two  days  accomplished  a  distance 
of  only  ten  miles  from  Kaubul. 
'  Here,  again,  the  confusion  soon  be- 
came indescribable.  Sumce  it  to 
say,  that  an  immense  multitude  of 
from  14,000  to  16,000  men,  with 
several  hundred  cavalry  horses  and 


baggage  cattle,  were  closely  jammed 
together  in  one  monstrous,  unma- 
nageable, jumbling  mass.  Night 
again  closed  over  us,  with  its  attend- 
ant train  of  horrors, — starvation,  cold, 
exhaustion,  death.'  The  general  was 
a  IMe  surprised  to  find  he  had  done 
wrong  in  so  obligingly  halting  the 
forces  to  suit  the  pleasure  of  die 
merciless  Moslim,  whose  superior 
tact  was  thus  perpetually  leading 
him  into  fresh  errors;  but  his  sur- 
prise did  not  exhibit  itself  till  he 
found  the  Afghans  again  firing  upon 
the  crowds  under  his  guidance.  Her 
majesty's  44th  foot,  however,  who  on 
this  occasion  behaved  with  a  gallan- 
try and  resolution  worthy  of  British 
soldiers,  attacked  the  position  of  their 
tormentors,  and  compelled  their  re- 
treat; and  on  the  general's  sending 
captain  Skinner  again  to  Ukhbar,  to 
complain  of  his  want  of  &ith,  that 
sirdar  demanded  that  major  Pottin- 

fer,  and  captains  Lawrence  and  Mac- 
enzie,  should  immediately  be  made 
over  to  him, '  which,'  says  lieutenant 
Eyre,  '  was  immediately  done,  and 
hostilities  again  ceased.  The  sirdar 
also  promised  to  send  forward  some 
influential  man  to  clear  the  pass  from 
the  Ghilzies  who  occupied  it,  and 
who  were  lying  in  wait  for  our  ap- 

J>roach.  Once  more,  therefore,  the 
iving  mass  of  men  and  animals  (on 
the  8th)  was  in  motion.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  pass,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  separate  the  troops  firom  the 
non-combatants,  which  was  but  par- 
tially successful,  and  created  consi- 
derable delay.  The  rapid  effects  of 
two  nights'  exposure  to  the  frost  in 
disorganizing  the  force  can  hardly  be 
conceived.  It  had  so  nipped  the 
hands  and  feet  of  even  the  strongest 
men,  as  completely  to  prostrate  their 
powers,  and  incapacitate  them  for 
service :  even  the  cavalry,  who  suf- 
fered less  than  the  rest,  were  obliged 
to  be  lifted  on  their  horses.  In  toct, 
only  a  few  hundred  serviceable  fight- 
ing men  remained.' 

Tlie  promise  of  Ukhbar  Khan  to 
stay  the  Ghilzies  was,  like  all  his 
former  promises,  a  mere  trick  still 
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further  to  ingulf  his  wretched  vic- 
tims; for  he  had  quitted  Kaubul  aod 
followed  the  steps  of  the  army  avow- 
edly for  the  purpose  of  insuring  its 
destruction,  and  every  measure  he 
adopted  was  directed  towEurds  that 
end.  Lieutenant  Eyre  was  told  by 
one  who  had  been  present,  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  departure,  Mo- 
liammed  Ukhbar  and  Sultan  Jan 
made  their  appearance,  booted  and 
spurred,  before  the  assembly  of  the 
chiefs,  and  on  being  asked  by  Nuwab 
Zeman  Shah,  where  they  were  going, 
Mohammed  replied,  '  1  am  going  to 
slay  all  tlie  Feringhee  dogs,  to  be 
sure.'  Again,  on  this  very  passage 
of  our  troops  through  the  Khoord 
Kaubul  Pass,  he  followed  with  some 
chiefs  in  the  rear,  and  (as  we  have 
before  related)  in  the  same  breath 
called  to  the  Ghilzies,  in  Persian,  to 
desist  from,  and  in  Pushtu,  to  conti- 
nue firing.  '  This,'  adds  the  lieute- 
nant, '  explains  the  whole  mystery  of 
the  massacre,  and  clears  up  every 
doubt  respecting  Mohamm^  Ukh- 
bar*s  treachery.' 

We  now  come  to  the  passage  of 
the  Khoord  Kaubul.  *  The  idea  of 
threading  the  stupendous  pass  before 
us,  in  the  face  ot  an  armed  tribe  of 
bloodthirsty  barbarians,  with  such  a 
dense  irregular  multitude,  was  fright- 
ful ;  and  the  spectacle  then  presented 
by  that  waving  sea  of  animated  beings, 
the  majority  of  whom  a  few  fleeting 
hours  would  transform  into  a  line  of 
lifeless  carcases  to  guide  the  future 
traveller  on  his  way,  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it 
We  had  so  often  been  deceived  by 
Afghan  professions,  that  little  or  no 
confidence  was  placed  in  the  present 
truce ;  and  we  commenced  our  pas- 
sage through  the  dreaded  pass  in  no 
very  sanguine  temper  of  mmd.  This 
truly  formidable  defile  is  about  five 
miles  from  end  to  end,  and  is  shut  on 
either  hand  by  a  line  of  lofty  hills, 
between  whose  precipitous  sides  the 
sun  at  this  season  could  dart  but  a 
momentary  ray.  Down  the  centre 
dashed  a  mountain  torrent,  whose 
impetuous  course  the  frost  in  vain 
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attempted  to  arrest,  though  it  suc- 
ceeded in  lining  the  edges  with  thick 
layers  of  ice,  over  which  the  snow  lay 
consolidated  in  slippery  masses,  aN 
fording  no  very  easy  footing  for  our 
jaded  animals.     This  stream  we  had 
to  cross  and  re-cross  about  eight-and- 
twenty  times.     As  we  proce^ed  on- 
wards, the  defile  gradually  narrowed, 
and    the    Ghilzies     were     observed 
hastening  to  crown  the  heights  in 
considerable  force.     A  hot  fire  was 
opened  on  the  advance,  with  whom 
were  several  ladies,  who,  seeing  their 
only  chance  was  to  [keep  themselves 
in  rapid  motion,  galloped  forward  at 
the  head  of  all,  running  the  gauntlet 
of  the  enemy's  bullets  which  whizzed 
in  hundreds  about  tlieir  ears,  until 
they  were  fairly  out  of  the  pass. 
Providentially    the    whole    escaped, 
with  the  exception  of  lady  Sale,  who 
received  a  slight  wound  in  the  arm. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned, 
that  several  of  Moliammed  Ukhbar^s 
principal  adherents,   wlio  had  pre- 
ceded  the  advance,    exerted  them- 
selves strenuously  to  keep  down  the 
fire ;  but  nothing  could  restrain  the 
Ghilzies,  who  seemed    fully  deter- 
mined that  nobody  should  mterfere 
to  disappoint  them  of  their  prey. 
Onwara  moved  the  crowd  into  tiie 
thickest  of  the  fire,  and  fearful  was 
the  slaughter  that  ensued.     An  uni- 
versal panic  speedily  prevailed ;  and 
thousands,  seeking  refuge  in  flight, 
hurried  forward  to  the  front,  aban- 
doning baggage,  arms,  ammunition, 
women,  and  children,  regardless  for 
the  moment  of  every  thing  but  their 
own  lives. 

« The  rearguard,  consisting  of  her 
majesty's  44th,  and  54th  native  infan- 
try, suffered  severely;  and  at  last, 
finding  that  delay  was  only  destruc- 
tion, they  followed  the  general  ex- 
ample and  made  the  best  of  their  way 
to  the  front.  Another  horse-artillery 
ffun  was  abandoned,  and  the  whole  of 
Its  artillerymen  slain.  Captain  An- 
derson's eldest  giri,  and  captain  Boyd's 
youngest  boy,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Afghans.  It  is  supposed  that 
3000   souls   perished   in  this   pass, 
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amongst  whom  were  captain  Paton, 
assistant  quartermaster-general,  and 
lieutenant  St.  George,  d7th  native 
infantry,  majors  Grifhths,  37th  natiye 
infantry,  and  Scott,  her  majesty's 
44th,  captains  Bott,  5th  cavalry,  and 
Troop,  brigadier>major  Shah's  force. 
Dr.  Cardew  and  lieutenant  Sturt, 
engineers,  were  wounded^  the  latter 
mortally.  This  fine  young  officer 
had  nearly  cleared  the  defile,  when 
Ue  received  his  wound,  and  would 
have  been  left  on  the  ground  to  be 
hacked  to  pieces  by  the  Ghilxies, 
who  followed  in  the  rear  to  complete 
the  work  of  slaughter,  but  for  the 
generous  intrepidity  of  lieutenant 
Mein,  of  her  majesty's  ISth  light  in- 
fantry, who,  on  hearing  what  had  be- 
fallen him,  went  back  to  his  succour, 
and  stood  by  him  for  several  minutes, 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life, 
vainly  intreating  aid  from  the  passers 
by.  He  was  at  length  joined  by  Ser- 
jeant Deane,  of  the  sappers,  with 
whose  assistance  he  dragged  his  friend 
on  a  quilt  through  the  remainder  of 
the  pass ;  when  he  succeeded  in 
mounting  him  on  a  miserable  pony, 
and  conducted  him  in  safety  to  the 
camp,  where  the  unfortunate  officer 
lingered  till  the  following  morning, 
and  was  the  only  man  of  the  force 
who  received  a  Christian  burial.  On 
the  force  reacliing  Khoord  Kaubul, 
snow  began  to  fiill,  and  continued 
till  morning;  and  miserable  indeed 
was  the  biixniac  of  that  night'  On 
the  next  morning  (the  9tli)  tlie  ge- 
neral had  intended  to  march  at  ten  ; 
but  a  larse  portion  of  the  troops, 
with  nearhr  all  the  camp-followers, 
had  moved  on  without  orders  so 
early  as  eight,  a.  m..  and  had  advanced 
about  a  mile  from  the  camp,  when 
they  were  recalled  by  the  general,  in 
consequence  of  a  communication 
from  Ukhbar,  to  the  effect  that,  if 
the  force  would  again  halt,  he  would 
make  proper  arrangements  for  escort- 
ing  it  safely,  'There  can  be  no 
doubt,'  Bays  Mr.  Eyre,  <  tliat  the 
general  feeling  in  camp  was  adverse 
to  a  halt,  and  that  our  only  chance  of 
efcape  consisted  in  moving  on  as  fiuit 


as  possible.  This  additional  debr, 
therefore,  and  prolongation  of  tba' 
sufferings  in  the  anow,  of  which  oik 
more  march  would  have  carried  tbec 
clear,  made  a  very  unfavouiable  io- 
pression  on  the  minds  of  the  natiTc 
soldiery,  who  now  for  the  first  tioK 
began  very  generally  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  deserting ;  nor  is  it  at  aL 
astonishing  that  these  symptoiis 
should  have  first  developed  them* 
selves  among  the  Shah's  native  ca- 
valry, who  were,  for  the  roost  part^ 
exceedingly  young  soldiers,  and  a» 
full  weU  tiie  result  of  all  these  use- 
less and  pernicious  dela)**  To- 
wards noon  of  tlie  same  dayi  caplain 
Skinner,  who  seems  espedaJir  to 
liave  reposed  confidence  in  Monaic- 
med  Ukhbar,  came  from  that  siniM 
with  a  proposition  *  that  all  the  wi- 
dowed ladies  and  married  femilies 
should,  to  insure  themselves  agaio^ 
further  danger,  be  placed  under  bis 
protection,  he  promising  to  escon 
them  safely  to  Jellalabad,  keepio.^ 
them  one  aay*s  marcli  in  the  rear  o^ 
the  army.*  At  the  recommcndatioa 
of  captain  Skinner,  it  is  said,  w« 
general  consented  to  the  arrange- 
ment ;  and  the  ladies  and  children 
were  all,  with  two  wounded  o&ce^ 
sent  forward  to  the  camp  of  the  sir- 
dar. '  Up  to  this  time^'  says  >hjj 
Eyre,  *  scarcely  one  of  the  ladies  m 
tasted  a  meal  since  leaving  ^^^^Z 
Some  had  infants  only  a  few  days  old 
at  the  breast,  and  were  unable  to 
stand  without  assistance;  yet  these 
helpless  women  had  already  he<J 
obliged  to  rough  it  on  the  hacb « 
camels,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  bag^ 
gage  yahoos ;  and  those  who  i»<'.^ 
horse  to  ride,  or  were  capable  of  sit^ 
ting  on  one,  were  considered  ^^^^^ 
indeed.  Some  were  so  far  advanced  m 
pregnancy,  that,  under  ordinary  ^^ 
cumstances,  a  mlk  across  a  drawiQ^ 
room  would  have  been  thongh^J^ 
great  an  exertion.  Most  had  been 
without  shelter  since  qoittiog  ^ 
cantonment;  their  servants  hail ; 
nearly  all  deserted  or  been  kiUedil 
and  with  the  exception  of  ^^y  'j'JJ 
naghten  and  Mrs.  Trevor,  they  haa 
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lost  all  their  baenge^haTing  nothing 
in  the  world  left  hut  the  clothes  on 
-Kheir  backs:   those,  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  invalids,  consisted  of 
night-dresses  in  which  they  had  start- 
ed from  Kaubul  in  their  litters.  Under 
such  circumstances,  a  few  more  hours 
-w^ould  probably  have  seen  some  of 
them  stiffened  corpses.     The  offer  of 
"iVIohammed  Ukhbar  was,  consequent- 
\y,  their  only  chance  of  preservation. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that,  from  per- 
sons so  circumstanced,  the  general's 
proposition  should  have  met  with 
little  or  no  opposition ;  although  it 
'was  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  if  the 
men  were  not  rushing  into  the  very 
Jaws  of  death,  by  placing  themselves 
at  the  mercy  of  a  man  who  had  so 
lately  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  a    British  envoy,  whom  he  had 
lured  to  destruction  by  similar  pro- 
fessions of  peace  and  goodwill.     But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  secret 
intent  of  Ukhbar's  heart,  he  was  at 
this  time  our  professed  friend  and 
ally,  having  undertaken  to  escort  the 
whole  force  to  Jellalabad  in  safety. 
Whatever  suspicions,  therefore,  have 
been  entertained  of  his  hypocrisy,  it 
was  not  in  the  cliaracter  of  an  enemy 
that  he  gained  possession  of  the  mar- 
ried families;   on  the  contrary,  he 
stood  pledged  for  tlieir  safe  escort  to 
Jellalabad,  no  less  than  for  that  of 
the  arm v  to  which  they  belonged; 
and  by  their  unwarrantable  detention 
as   prisoners,   no  less  than  by  the 
treacherous  massacre  of  the  force,  he 
broke  the  universal  law  of  nations, 
and  was  guilty  of  an  unpardonable 
breach  of  faith.'     We  confess  we  do 
not  comprehend  these  last  observa- 
tions ;  and  if  they  are  intended  as  an 
apology  for  any  of  Ukhbar  Khan's 
perfidies,  lieutenant  Eyre  must  be 
acquainted  with  some  doings  of  the 
sirdar,  with  which  he  has  not  ven- 
ttired  to  acquaint  his  readers.     But 
there  is  no  ground  for  believine  that 
the  ultimate  safety  of  the  female  cap- 
tives was  the  result  of  Ukhbar^s  con- 
trivance ;  and  had  there  not  been  a 
traitor  in  his  own  camp,  thev  would 
either  all  have  been  put  to  death,  or 
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sold  into  slavery.  When  eeneral 
Pollock  had  advanced  against  him  in 
the  second  invasion  of  Kaubul,  the 
sirdar  declared  to  captain  Troup, 
'  with  an  expression  of  savage  deter- 
mination  in  his  countenance,  that  so 
surely  as  Pollock  had  advanced,  he 
would  take  all  the  Feringhee  women 
into  Turkistan,  and  make  presents  of 
them  to  the  different  chiera.' 

AH  the  fresh  promises  of  Ukhbar, 
with  regard  to  supplies  of  food,  &c., 
were  as  usual  found  fallacious ;  and 
after  another  night  of  cold  and  star* 
vation,  wherein  numbers  died,  the 
march  began  again  early  on  the  10th« 
*  The  European  soldiers  were  now  al- 
most the  only  efficient  men  left,  the 
Hindustanees  having  all  suffered 
more  or  less  from  the  effects  of  frost 
in  their  hands  and  feet ;  few  were 
able  even  to  hold  a  musket,  much  less 
to  pull  a  trigger;  in  fact,  the  pro- 
longed delay  in  the  snow  had  para- 
lyzed the  mental  and  bodily  powers 
of  the  strongest  men,  rendenng  them 
incapable  of  any  useful  exertion. 
Hope  seemed  to  have  died  in  every 
breast.  The  wildness  of  terror  was 
exhibited  in  every  countenance.  The 
advanced  guard  (consisting  of  her 
majesty's  44th  foot,  the  sole  remain- 
ing horse  artillery  gun,  and  about 
fifty  troopers  of  the  fifUi  cavalry), 
having  managed,  with  much  difficulty, 
to  push  their  way  to  the  front,  pro- 
ceeded a  couple  of  miles  without 
molestation,  as  far  as  a  narrow  gorge 
between  the  precipitous  spurs  of  two 
hills,  through  which  flowed  a  small 
stream.  Towards  this  point  num* 
hers  of  Afghan  foot  liad  been  observed 
hurrying,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  opposing  the  passage  of  the  trooos, 
and  were  now  found  to  occupy  the 
height  on  the  right  in  considerable 
force.  No  sooner  did  the  advance  ap- 
proach within  shot,  than  the  enemy, 
securely  perched  on  their  post  of 
vantage,  commenced  the  attack,  pour- 
ing a  destructive  fire  upon  the  crowded 
column,  as  it  slowly  drew  nigh  to  the 
fatal  spot.  Fresh  numbers  fell  at 
every  volley,  and  tlie  gorge  was  soon 
choked  with  the  dead  and  dying. 
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The  unfortunate  sepovs,  seeing  no 
means  of  escape,  and  driven  to  utter 
desperation,  cast  awav  their  arms  and 
accoutrements,  whicn  only  clogged 
their  movements  witiiout  contribut- 
ing to  their  defence,  and  along  with 
the  camp-followers  fled  for  their  lives. 
The  Afghans  now  rushed  down  upon 
their  helpless  and  unresisting  victims 
sword  in  liand,  and  a  general  massacre 
took  place.  The  last  small  remnant 
of  the  native  infantry  regiments  was 
here  scattered  and  destroyed;  and 
the  public  treasure,  with  all  the  re- 
maining baggage,  fell  into  the  liands 
of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  the  ad* 
vance,  after  pushing  tlirough  Tungee 
with  great  loss,  had  reached  Kubbur- 
i-Jubbur,  about  ^\e  miles  ahead,  with- 
out more  opposition.  Here  they 
halted  to  enable  the  rear  to  join  ;  but, 
from  the  few  stragglers  who  from 
time  to  time  came  up,  the  astounding 
trudi  was  brought  to  li^ht,  that,  of 
all  who  had  that  morning  marched 
from  Khoord  Kaubul,  they  were  al- 
most the  sole  survivors,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  main  and  rear  columns 
having  been  cut  off  and  destroyed. 
About  fifly  horse  artillery,  with  one 
twelve-pounder  howitzer,  seventy  files 
of  her  majesty's  44th,  and  150  car 
valry  troopers,  now  composed  the 
whole  Kaubul  force;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  slaughter  and  dispersion 
that  had  taken  place,  the  camp-fol- 
lowers still  formed  a  considerable 
body.'  Captain  Skinner  was  now 
sent  somewhat  boldly  by  the  at  length 
irritated  general  to  ^remonstrate  with 
the  villanous  Ukhbar,  who,  'as  a  last 
resource,'  modestly  proposed  (by 
which,  we  presume,  he  at  once  open- 
ed the  general's  '  hard-to-open'  eyes), 
'  that  the  few  remaining  troops  should 
lav  down  their  arms,  and  place  them- 
selves entirely  under  his  safeguard  ;* 
but  he  at  the  same  time  suggested, 
that  the  camp-followers,  who  still 
amounted  to  many  thousands,  should 
be  left  to  themselves  to  find  their 
way  to  India,  or,  to  use  his  own 
merciful  speech,  '  tliat  they  should 
be  left  to  their  fate.'  Such  terms 
happily  were  not  assented  to ;  and 


tlie  march  being  resumed,  the  sliSi- 
tered  force  came  to  where  the  W3y 
led  down  the  steep  desccDts  of  ti;- 
Hull  Kohtul  (or  seven  passes)  inf 
a  narrow  defile,  or  confined  bed  of  . 
moui^tain  stream. 

'A  ghastly  sight  here  met  the  eyctL 
ground  being  strewn  with  the  bocic^ 
of  camp-followers,  with  whom  vt* 
several  wounded  officers  aodsoldkr^. 
who,  having  gone  on  ahead  of  the  c<- 
lumn,  were  attacked  on  reaching  tl  - 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  massacred.  "  Tl . 
heights  commanding  the  defile  (wlJt : 
was  about  three  miles  long)  «{*?•' 
found  crowned  with  the  enemy.  M>>- 
hammed  Ukhbar  and  his  train  lial 
taken  a  short  cut  over  the  hills  to 
Tezeen,  and  were  followed  by  iLv 
few  remaining  troopers  of  the  irropH 
lar  cavalry.  Dr.  Magrath,  seeing 
them  take,  as  he  thought,  a  wto:u' 
direction,  hastened  to  rocal  then. 
and  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Ghib.t 
chief.  In  their  passage  down  Uk 
defile,  a  destructive  fire  was  main- 
tained on  the  troops  from  the  hei^t> 
on  either  side,  and  fresh  numbers  of 
dead  and  wounded  lined  the  cour!>t> 
of  the  stream.  Brigadier  Shelttm 
commanded  the  rear  with  a  few  Eu- 
ropeans, and  but  for  his  pcrseverirc 
energy  and  unflinching  fortitude  in 
repelling  the  assailants,  it  is  probable 
the  whole  would  have  been  tlierc 
sacrificed.  The  diminished  remnact 
reached  the  encamping  ground  in 
the  Tezeen  valley  at  about  four 
o'clock  p.  M.,  liaving  lost  since  start- 
ing from  Kaubul,  inclusive  of  camp- 
followers,  about  12,000  men  :  no  ]<.-$$ 
than  fifteen  officers  were  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  day's  disastroii-^ 
march.  Although  it  was  now  suffi- 
ciently plain  tlmt  Mohammed  Ukh- 
bar either  could  not  or  would  not  act 
up  to  his  friendly  professions,  the  ge- 
neral endeavoured  to  renew  his  won»o 
tlian  useless  negotiation  with  tliat 
chief,  in  the  faint  hope  that  some- 
thing might  still  be  done  to  better^ the 
situation  of  the  troops ;  but  captain 
Skinner,  who  was  deputed  on  the  oc- 
casion, returned  with  precisely  the 
same  answer  as  before ;  and,  as  tlic 
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general  could  not  in  honour  accede 
to  his  proposal,  all  hope  of  aid  from 
that  quarter  was  at  an  end.     It  was 
now  determined  to  make  an  effort, 
under  cover  of  darkness,  to  reach 
Jugdaluk,  a  distance  of  twenty-two 
piles,  by  an  early  hour  of  the  follow- 
ing morning,    the   principal  object 
being  to  get  through  the  strong  and 
dangerous  pass  of  that  place  l^ore 
the  enemy  should  have  sufficient  no- 
tice of  their  intention,  to  occupy  it 
in  any  force.    As  there  existed  a  short 
cut  from  Tezeen  to  Jugdaluk  over 
the  hiils,  the  success  of  the  attempt 
was  very  doubtful ;  but  the  lives  of 
all  depended  on  the  issue ;   and  at 
seven  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  little  band 
renewed  its  forlorn  and  dismal  march, 
word  having  been  previously  sent  to 
Aloliammed  Ukhbar  that  it  was  the 
general's  intention  to  move  only  as 
far  as  Sell  Baba,  distant  seven  miles. 
On  moving  off*,    the  last  gun  was 
abandoned,  and  with  it  Dr.  Cardew, 
who  bad  been  lashed  to  it  in  the 
hope  of  saving  him.     This  gentleman 
liad   rendered    himself  conspicuous 
from  the  commencement  of  the  siege, 
for  his  zeal  and  gallantry,  and  had 
become  a  great  favourite  with   the 
soldiery  in  consequence,  by  whom 
his  Iiapless    fate   was    sincerely  lar- 
mented.     Dr.   Duff;    the    superin- 
tending-surgeon  of  the  force,  expe- 
rienced no  better  fortune,  being  left 
in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion  on  the 
road,  midway  to  Seh  Baba.     Little 
or  no  molestation  was  experienced 
hy  tlie  force  until  reaching  Seh  Baba, 
wiien  a  few  shots  being  fired  at  the 
rear,  there  was  an  immediate  rush  of 
camp-followers  to  the  front,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  44th  European  sol- 
diers, who  had  hitherto  been  well  in 
advance,  getting  mixed  up  in  the 
crowd,  could  not  be  extricated  by 
withdrawing  them  to  the  rear,  owing 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  road,  which 
now  traversed  the  hills  to  Burik-ab. 
Bodies  of  the   neighbouring  tribes 
were  by  this  time  on  the  alert,  and 
^red  at  random  from  the  heights,  it 
being  fortunately  too  dark  for  them 
to  aim  with  precision  ;  but  the  panic- 


stricken  camp-followers  now  re- 
sembled a  heni  of  startled  deer,  and 
fluctuated  backwards  and  forwards, 
en  mtute,  at  every  shot,  blocking  up 
the  entire  road,  and  fatally  retailing 
the  proeress  of  the  little  body  of  sol- 
diers who,  under  Brigadier  shelton, 
brought  up  the  rear.  At  Burik-ab 
a  heavy  fire  was  encountered  by  the 
hindmost  from  some  caves  near  the 
road-side,  occasioning  fresh  disorder, 
which  continued  all  the  way  to  Kut- 
ter  Sung,  where  the  advance  arrived 
at  dawn  of  day,  and  avraited  the 
junction  of  the  rear,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  eight  o'clock  a.m.* 
After  a  vast  deal  of  hard  fighting, 
wherein  brigadier  Shelton  bravely 
headed  his  little  band,  the  troops 
reached  Jugdaluk,  ten  miles  beyond 
Kutter  Sung,  (on  the  11th,)  and  a 
position  was  taken  behind  some  ruin- 
ed walls  that  crowned  a  height  by 
the  road-side.  Here  '  at  about  half- 
past  three  o'clock,  a  message  having 
been  brought  from  Mohammed  Ukh- 
bar to  captain  Skinner,  requesting 
his  presence,  that  officer  promptly 
obeyed  the  call,  hoping  thereby,  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  efiTect  some 
arrangement  for  the  preservation  of 
those  who  survived.  Tlie  harassed 
and  worn-out  troops,  in  the  expectap- 
tion  of  a  temporqiry  truce  dnring  his 
absence,  threw  themselves  down  to 
snatch  a  brief  repose  ;  but  even  this 
much-needed  luxury  was  denied  them 
by  their  vigilant  foes,  who  now,  from 
their  commanding  position,  poured 
into  the  crowded  inclosuredeatti-deal- 
ing  volleys  in  rapid  succession,  caus- 
ing the  utmost  consternation  among 
the  camp-followers,  who  rushed  wildly 
out,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  shel- 
ter from  the  fire.  At  this  perilous 
juncture,  captain  Bygrave,  with  about 
fifteen  brave  Europeans,  sallied  forth, 
in  the  full  determination  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  die  heights,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  Unflinchingly  they 
chareed  up  the  bill,  the  enemy  re- 
treating before  them  in  the  greatest 
trepidation.  The  respite,  however, 
thus  signally  gained  was  but  of  short 
duration ;  tor  the  heroic  little  baud 
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had  no  sooner  returned,  than  the 
enemy  reoccupied  their  posts  of 
vantage,  and  resumed  their  &tal  fire. 
Thus  passed  the  time  until  5  p.  m., 
when  captain  Skinner  returned  from 
his  interview  with  Ukhbar,  bringing  a 
message  to  the  general  from  that 
chief;  who  requested  his  presence  at 
a  conference,  and  demanded  hrigadier 
Shelton  and  captain  Johnson  as  hos- 
tages for  the  evacuation  of  Jellalabad. 
The  general,  seeing  no  alternative, 
made  over  the  temporary  command 
to  brigadier  Anquetil,  and  departed 
with  the  two  above-named  officers, 
under  the  escort  of  Mohammed  Shah 
Khan.  The  troops  witnessed  their 
departure  with  despair,  having  seen 
enough  of  Afghan  treachery  to  con- 
vince them  that  these  repeated  nego- 
tiations were  mere  hollow  artifices,  de- 
signed to  engender  confidence  in  their 
victims,  preparatory  to  a  fresh  sacri- 
fice of  blood.  The  general  and  his 
companions  were  received  by  the 
sirdar  with  every  outward  tolLen  of 
kindness,  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
supplying  them  with  the  bodily  sus- 
tenance Uiey  so  greatly  needed ;  they 
were  likewise  assured  that  immediate 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  the 
supply  of  food  to  the  famishing 
troops,  and  for  their  safe  escort  to 
Jellalabad;  after  which  they  were 
shown  into  a  small  tent,  to  enjoy, 
for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Rhoord 
Kaubul,  a  quiet  and  refreshing  sleep.* 
General  Elphinstone,  however,  was 
permitted  not  to  return;  and  he 
died  soon  after  a  prisoner,  worn  down 
with  infirmity  of  body  and  harass  of 
spirit,  at  a  small  fort  in  the  Zanduk 
valley,  to  which  the  perfidious  chief- 
tain, whom  he  had  so  often  trusted, 
and  by  whom  he  had  so  often  been 
betrayed,  had  conveyed  him.  From 
the  time  of  the  devoted  general's  de- 
parture, the  situation  of  the  retreat^ 
ing  troops  *  had  been  in  truth  (con- 
tinues Mr.  E3rre)  one  of  dark  and 
cruel  suspense,  unenlightened  by  one 
solitary  ray  of  hope.  At  an  early 
hour  next  morning,  before  the  ene- 
my had  yet  made  their  appearance 
on  the  hills,  major  Tbain,  accom- 


panied by  captain  Skinner,  rode  am 
a  few  hundred  paces  in  the  directk  l 
of  Mohammed  Ukhbai'a  camp,  in  n- 
pectation  of  meeting  a  messci^e! 
from  the  sirdar  to  the  last-oasrJ 
ofiicer.  A  Ghilzie  soldier  suddefj^ 
made  his  appearance,  and,  passic^ 
major  Thain,  who  was  aevend  var^ 
in  advance,  went  dose  up  to  eapt^' 
Skinner,  and  shot  him  wi&  a  pi>iv. 
through  the  face!  Major  Thain  ic- 
stantly  returned  to  camp,  and  vl- 
nounced  this  act  of  treacnecy.  Tb- 
unfortunate  officer  was  carried  insicc 
the  inclosure,  and  lingered  in  grrat 
pain  until  three  o'clock  p.  m  .  h 
him  the  state  lost  an  officer,  of  whoa' 
varied  merits  as  a  soldier  and  a  m&s 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  hig^y.  A 
deep  feeling  of  anguish  and  despair 
now  pervaded  the  whole  assemblagt'. 
The  extremes  of  hunger,  thirst,  aiA. 
fatigue,  were  suffered  alike  by  all; 
added  to  which,  the  Afghans  ac»ir 
crowned  the  heights,  and  recocs- 
menced  hostilities.  Keeping  up  a  gall* 
ing  fire  the  whole  day,  with  scarce;} 
hsdf  an  hour*s  intermission.  Sally 
after  sally  was  made  by  the  £i> 
ropeans,  bravely  led  on  by  mamr 
Thain,  captain  Bvgrave,  and  lieu- 
tenants Wade  and  Macartney ;  but 
again  and  again  the  enemy  returned 
to  worry  and  destroy.  Night  came, 
and  all  further  delay  in  such  a  place 
being  useless,  the  whole  sallied  tortb, 
determined  to  pursue  the  route  tc* 
Jellalabad  at  all  risks.  The  sick  and 
wounded  were  necessarily  abandocoti 
to  their  fate.  Descending  into  the 
valley  of  Jugdaluk,  they  pursued 
their  way  along  the  bed  of  the  stream 
for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  encoun- 
tering a  desultoiy  fire  from  the  Ghil- 
sies  encamped  in  the  vicinity,  who 
were  evidently  not  quite  prepared  to 
see  them  at  sudi  an  hour,  but  were 
soon  fully  on  the  alert,  some  follow- 
ing up  the  rear,  others  pressing  for- 
ward to  occupy  the  pass.  This  foi^ 
midable  defile  is  about  two  miles 
long,  exceedingly  narrow,  and  closed 
in  by  lofty  and  precipitous  beifhts. 
The  road  has  a  considerable  dope 
upwards  i  and,  on  neariog  the  summit, 
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further  progress  was  found  to  be  ob- 
structed by  two  strong  barriers,  form- 
ed of  brancbes  of  the  prickly  holly- 
oak,  stretching  completely  across  the 
defile.     Immense  delay  and  confu- 
sion took  place  in  the  general  strug- 
gle to  force  a  passage  throueh  these 
unexpected   obstacles,    whidi    gave 
ample  time  for  the  Ghilzies  to  col- 
lect in  force.    A  terrible  fire  was  now 
poured  in  from  all  quarters,  and  a 
massacre  even  worse  than  that  of 
Tanga  Tareekee  commenced;    the 
Afghans  rushing  in  fupously  upon 
the  pent-up  crowd  of  troops  and  fol- 
lowers,   and   committing   wholesale 
slaughter.    A  miserably  small  rem- 
nant mana|p;ed  to  clear  the  barriers. 
Twelve  officers,  amongst  whom  was 
brigadier  Anquetil,  were  killed.    Up- 
wards of  forty  others  succeeded  in 
pushing  through  ;  about  twelve  of 
whom,  being  pretty  well  mounted, 
rode  on  ahead  of  the  rest  with  the 
few  remaining  cavalry,  intending  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Jella- 
labad.     Small  straggling  parties  of 
the   Europeans  marched  on  under 
different  officers  ;    the  country  be- 
came more  open,  and  they  suffered 
little  molestation  for  several  miles  ; 
most  of  the  Ghilzies  being  too  bu- 
sily engaged  in  the  plundering  of  the 
dead   to    pursue    the    living.     But 
much  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
anxietv  of  the  men  to  bring  on  their 
wounded  comrades ;  and  the  rear  was 
much  harassed  by  sudden  onsets  from 
parties  stationed  on  the  heights,  un- 
der  which    the    road    occasionally 
wound.     On  reaching  the  Sourkab 
river,  they  found  the  enemy  in  pos- 
session of  the  bridge ;  and  a  hot  fire 
was  encountered  in  crossing  the  ford 
below  it,  by  which  lieutenant  Cadet, 
her  majesty's  44th,  was  killed,  to- 
gether with  several  privates. 

*  The  momine  of  the  13th  dawned 
as  they  approached  Gundamuck,  re- 
vealing to  the  enemy,  who  had  by 
this  time  increased  considerably  in 
their  front  and  rear,  the  insignificance 
of  their  numerical  strength.  To 
»void  the  vigorous  assaults  that  were 
now  made  by  their  confident  foe, 


they  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
road,  and  take  up  a  defensive  posi- 
tion on  a  height  to  the  left  of  it, 
where  thev  made  a  resolute  stand, 
determined  to  sell  their  lives  at  the 
dearest  possible  price.  At  this  time 
they  could  only  muster  about  twenty 
muskets.  Some  Afghan  horsemen, 
approaching  from  the  direction  of 
Uundamudc,  were  now  beckoned  to, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  by  lieu- 
tenant Hay  to  enter  upon  some  pa^ 
cific  arrangement.  Hostilities  were 
for  a  few  minutes  suspended ;  and,  at 
the  invitation  of  a  chief,  major  Grif- 
fiths, the  senior  officer,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Blewitt,  to  act  as  an  inter- 
preter, descended  the  hill  to  a  con- 
ference. Several  Afghans  now  as- 
cended the  height,  and  assumed  a 
friendly  tone  towards  the  little  party 
there  stationed;  but  the  calm  was 
of  short  duration, — for  the  soldiers, 
getting  provoked  at  several  attempts 
being  made  to  snatch  their  arms,  re- 
sumed a  hostile  attitude,  and  drove 
their  intruders  fiercely  down.  The 
die  was  now  cast,  and  their  fate 
sealed ;  for  the  enemy,  taking  up 
their  post  on  an  opposite  hill,  mark- 
ed off  man  after  man,  officer  after 
officer,  with  unerring  aim.  Parties 
of  Afghans  rushed  up  at  the  intervals 
to  complete  the  work  of  extermina- 
tion, but  were  as  often  driven  back 
by  the  still  dauntless  handful  of  in- 
vincibles.  At  length,  nearly  all  being 
wounded,  more  or  less,  a  final  onset 
of  the  enemy,  sword  in  hand,  ter- 
minated the  unequal  struggle,  and 
completed  the  dismal  tragedy.  Ma- 
jor Griffiths  and  Mr.  Blewitt  had 
been  previously  led  off  to  a  neigh- 
bouring fort,  and  were  thus  saved. 
Of  those  whom  they  left  behind, 
captain  Souter  alone,  with  three  or 
four  privates,  was  spared,  and  car- 
ried off  captive,  having  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  shoulder;  he 
had  tied  round  his  waist,  before  leav- 
ing Jugdaluk,  the  colours  of  his  regi- 
ment; which  were  thus  singularly 
preserved.  It  only  remains  to  relate 
the  fate  of  those  few  officers  and  men 
who  rode  on  ahead  of  the  rest,  after 
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passing  the  barriers.  Six  of  the 
twelve  officers,  captains  Bellew,  Col- 
Iyer,  Hopkins,  lieutenant  Bird,  and 
IJrs.  Harpur  and  Brydon,  reached 
Futteliabad  in  safety,  the  other  six 
having  dropped  gradually  off  by  the 
way,  and  been  destroyed.  Deceived 
by  the  friendly  professions  of  some 
peasants  near  the  above-named  town, 
who  brought  them  bread  to  eat,  they 
unwisely  delayed  a  few  moments,  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger;  the 
inhabitants  meanwhile  armed  them- 
selves, and,  suddenly  sallying  forth, 
cut  down  captain  Bellew  and  lieu- 
tenant Bird;  captains  Collyer  and 
Hopkins,  and  Drs.  Harpur  and  Bry- 
don, rode  off,  and  were  pursued; 
the  three  former  were  overtaken  and 
slain,  within  four  miles  of  Jellalabad ; 
Dr.  Brydon  by  a  miracle  escaped, 
and  was  the  only  officer,  of  the  whole 
Kaubul  force,  who  reached  that  gar^ 
rison  in  safety.'  To  those  who  wish 
to  know  more  minutely  the  incidents 
of  a  retreat  which, '  in  the  military 
conduct  that  brought  about  such  a 
consummation  (ob^ryes  Mr.  Eyre), 
and  in  the  treachery,  disaster,  and 
suffering  that  accompanied  it,  is  per- 
haps without  a  parallel  in  history,* 
the  authentic  work  whence  we  have 
made  these  extracts  is  most  essential. 
The  narrative  of  lieutenant  Eyre,  in- 
deed, and  the  Journal  of  lady  Sale, 
comprise  the  most  important  events 
and  features  of  the  Afghanistan  war 
and  tragedy. 

Our  few  illustrations  from  each 
will,  we  trust,  lead  our  readers  to  the 
works  themselves.  And  now  for  the 
Journal.  Its  most  interesting  por- 
tion IS  necessarily  that  connected 
with  the  captivity  of  the  ladies ; 
while  its  general  features  fully  cor- 
roborate lieutenant  Eyre's  assertions, 
that,  to  military  and  diplomatic  mis- 
management, the  retreat  az)d  its  dis- 
asters were  owing.  '  It  is  easy  (says 
her  ladyship)  to  argue  on  the  wisdom 
or  folly  or  conduct,  after  the  catas- 
trophe has  taken  place.  With  re- 
gard therefore  to  our  chiefs,  I  shall 
only  say,  that  the  envoy  has  deeply 
paid  for  his  attempt  to  out-diplo- 


matize the  Afghans.     Geneial  £1- 
phinstone,  conscious  that  his  powen 
of  mind  had  become  enfeebled  with 
tliose  of  his  body,  finding  there  was 
no  hope  of  general  Nott's  arrival  to 
assume  the  command,  called  in  ano- 
ther to  his  aid,  who  had  but  one 
object  in  view  (to  get  back  at  all 
hazards  to  Hinditstan).     He  axerred 
that  a  retreat  ^o  the  Balla  Hissar  was 
impossible,    as  we  should  have  to 
tight  our  way  (for  one  mile  and  a 
half!)  If  we  could  not  accomplish 
that,  how  were  we  to  get  through  a 
week's  march  to  Jellalabad?   Once 
in  the  Balla  Hissar,  which   would 
have  been  easily  defended  by  one 
thousand  men,  we  should  faaye  had 
plenty  of  troops  for  foraging  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  village  of  BeoH-aner, 
just  under  the  Balb  Hissar,  woidd 
have  given  us  a  twelvemonUi's  pro- 
visions, if  we  had  only  made  the  de- 
monstration of  a  nieht  march,  to  have 
the  appearance  of  taking  them  by 
force.    Sallies  from  thence  might  also 
have  been  made  into  the  city,  where 
there  was  always  a  party,  particularly 
the  Kuzzilbashes,  who  would  have 
covertly  assisted  us,  until  our  return- 
ing fortunes  permitted  them  to  do  so 
openly.'    Arriving  at  Bhoodkhak,  in 
the  retreat  (January  6th,  1842)  *at 
sunrise,  no  order  had  been  issu^  for 
the  march,  and  the  confusion  was 
fearful.    The  force  was  perfectly  dis- 
organized, nearly  every  man  para- 
l}'sed  with  cold,  so  as  scarcely  able  to 
hold  musket,  or  move.    Many  frozen 
corpses  lay  on  the  ground.     The  si- 
pahees  burnt  their  caps,   accoutre- 
ments, and  clothes,  to  keep  them- 
selves warm.    Some  of  the  enemy 
appearing  in  rear  of  our  position,  tlie 
whole  of  the  camp-followers  rushed 
to  the  front ;  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  seizing  all  the  cattle  that  fell 
in  their  way,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate.   The  ground  was  strewn  with 
boxes  of  ammunition,  plate,  and  pro- 
perty of  yarious  kincb.     A  cask  of 
spirits  on  the  ground  was  broached 
by  the  artillerymen,  and  no  doubt  by 
other  Europeans.    Had  the  whole 
been  distributed  fiiirly  to  the  men,  it 
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would  have  done  them  good, — as  it 
was,  they  became  too  much  excited. 
The  enemy  soon  assembled  in  great 
numbers.  Had  they  made  a  dash  at 
lis,  we  could  have  offered  no  resist- 
ance, and  all  would  have  been  mas- 
sacred.' '  We  commenced  our  march 
at  about  mid-day,  the  5th  native  in- 
fantry in  front.  The  troops  were  in 
the  greatest  disorganization  ;  the  bag- 
gage was  mixed  in  with  the  advanced 
guard ;  and  the  camp-followers  all 
pushed  ahead,  in  their  precipitate 
fl ight  towards  U  industan.  Sturt  (her 
ladyship's  son-in-law),  my  daughter, 
Mr.  Mein,  and  I,  got  up  to  the  ad- 
vance ;  and  Mr.  Mein  was  pointing 
out  to  us  the  spots  where  the  first 
brigade  was  attaclced,  and  where  he. 
Sale,  &c.,  were  wounded.  We  had 
not  proceeded  half  a  mile,  when  we 
were  heavily  fired  upon.  Chiefs 
rode  with  the  advance,  and  desired 
119  to  keep  close  to  them.  They  cer- 
tainly desired  their  followers  to 
shout  to  the  people  on  the  heights 
not  to  fire:  they  did  so,  but  quite 
ineffectually.  These  chiefe  certainly 
ran  the  same  risk  as  we  did ;  but  I 
verily  believe  many  of  these  persons 
would  individually  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  rid  their  country  of  us. 
After  passing  through  some  very 
sharp  firing,  we  came  upon  major 
Thain*s  horse,  which  had  been  shot 
through  the  loins.  When  we  were 
supposed  to  be  in  comparative  safety, 
poor  Sturt  rode  back  (to  see  after 
Thain,  I  believe)  :•  his  liorse  was  shot 
under  him,  and  before  he  could  rise 
from  the  ground,  he  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  abdomen.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  he  was  held  upon  a 
pony  by  two  people,  and  brought 
into  camp  at  Khoord  Kaubul.  The 
pony  Mrs.  Sturt  rode  was  wounded 
m  the  ear  and  neck.  I  liad  for- 
tunately only  one  ball  in  my  arm ; 
three  others  passed  through  my 
poshteen,  near  the  shoulder,  without 
doing  me  any  injury.  The  party  that 
fired  on  us  were  not  above  fifty  yards 
from  us  ;  and  we  owed  our  escape  to 
urging  our  horses  on  as  fast  as  they 
could  go  over  a  road  where,  at  any 


other  time,  we  should  have  walked 
them  very  carefully.  Tlie  main  at- 
tack of  the  enemv  was  on  the  column, 
baggage,  and  the  rear-guard;  and 
fortunate  it  was  for  Mrs.  Sturt  and 
myself,  that  we  kept  with  the  chiefs. 
Would  to  God  that  Sturt  had  done 
so  likewise,  and  not  gone  back !  The 
ladies  were  mostly  travelling  in  ku- 
javas,  and  were  mixed  up  with  the 
haggage  and  column  in  the-  pass ; 
here  they  were  heavily  fired  on,  many 
camels  were  killed.  On  one  camel 
were,  in  one  kujava,  Mrs.  Boyd,  and 
her  youngest  boy,  Hugh  ;  and  in  the 
other  was  Mrs.  Mainwaring  and  her 
infant,  scarcely  three  months  old, 
and  Mrs.  Anderson's  eldest  child. 
This  camel  was  shot.  Mrs.  Boyd 
got  a  horse  to  ride,  and  her  child  was 
put  on  another,  behind  a  man,  who 
being  shortl)r  after  unfortunately 
killed,  the  child  was  carried  off  by 
the  Afghans.  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  less 
fortunate,  took  her  own  baby  in  her 
arms.  Mary  Anderson  was  carried 
off  in  the  confusion.  Meeting  with 
a  pony  laden  with  treasure,  Mrs. 
M.  endeavoured  to  mount,  and  sit 
on  the  boxes,  but  they  upset ;  and, 
in  the  hurry,  pony  and  treasure 
were  left  behind ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate ladv  pursued  her  way  on  foot, 
until,  after  a  time,  an  Afghan  asked 
her  if  she  was  wounded,  and  told 
her  to  mount  behind  him.  This 
apparently  kind  offer  she  declined, 
being  fearful  of  treachery ;  alleging 
as  an  excuse  that  she  could  not  sit 
behind  him,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  holding  her  child  when  so 
mounted.  This  man  shortly  after 
snatched  her  shawl  off  her  shoulders, 
and  left  her  to  her  fate.  Mrs.  Main- 
waring^s  sufferings  were  very  great ; 
and  she  deserves  much  credit  for  liav- 
ing  preserved  her  child  through  these 
dreadful  scenes.  She  not  only  had 
to  walk  a  considerable  distance  with 
her  child  in  her  arms  through  the 
deep  snow,  but  had  also  to  pick  her 
way  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
dying,  and  wounded,  both  men  and 
cattle,  and  constantly  to  cross  streams 
of  water,  wet  up  to  the  knees,  pushed 
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and  shoved  about  by  men  and  ani- 
mals, the  enemy  keeping  up  a  sharp 
fire,  and  several  persons  bemg  killed 
close  to  her.  She,  however,  got  safe 
to  camp  with  her  diild.  It  was  many 
days  ere  my  wet  habit  (there  was  no 
change  of  clothes  during  that  time) 
became  thawed.  Mrs.  Bourke,  little 
Seymour  Stoker  and  his  mother, 
and  Mrs.  Cunningham,  all  soldiers' 
wives,  and  the  chud  of  a  man  of  the 
13th,  have  been  carried  oC*  Owing 
to  a  halt  that  had  taken  place  in 
front,  the  pass  became  completely 
choked  up.  'At  this  juncture,  poor 
Sturt  was  laid  on  the  side  of  a  bank, 
with  his  wife  and  myself  beside  him. 
It  began  snowing  heavily;  Johnson 
and  Bygrave  got  some  xummuls 
(coarse  blankets )  thrown  over  us.  Dr. 
Bryce  came  and  examined  Sturt's 
wound :  he  dressed  it ;  but  I  saw  by 
the  expression  of  his  countenance 
that  there  was  no  hope.  He  after- 
wards kindly  ^ut  the  ball  out  of  my 
wrist,  and  dressed  both  my  wounds.' 
Mohammed  Ukhbar  having  proposed 
to  major  Pottinger,  &c.,  in  an  inter- 
view at  the  Khoord  Kaubul  forts, 
that,  as  the  camp  was  no  place  of 
safety  for  the  ladies  and  children,  all 
the  married  men,  with  their  families, 
would  do  well  to  come  over  and  put 
themselves  under  his  protection,  and 
those  officers  assenting,  it  only  re- 
mained to  propose  the  matter  to  the 
ladies.  *  Overwhelmed  with  domes- 
tic i^iction  (writes  lady  Sale)  nei- 
ther Mrs.  Sturt  nor  I  were  in  a  fit 
state  to  decide  for  ourselves,  whether 
we  would  accept  the  sirdar^s  protec- 
tion or  not.  Tnere  was  but  one  faint 
hope  of  our  ever  getting  safe  to  Jel- 
lalabad ;  and  we  followed  the  stream. 
But  although  there  was  much  talk 
regarding  our  goin^  over,  all  I  per- 
sonally know  of  this  affair  is,  that  I 
was  told  we  were  all  to  go,  and  that 
our  horses  were  ready,  and  we  must 
mount  immediately,  and  be  off.  We 
were  taken  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
the  Khoord  Kaubul  forts,  where  we 
found  Mohammed  Ukhbar  Khan  and 
the  hostages.  Mr.  Boyd's  little  boy 
had  been  brought  there,  and  was  re- 


stored to  his  parents.  Three  rooms 
were  cleared  out  for  us,  having  no 
outlets  except  a  small  door  to  wrli ; 
and  of  course  they  were  dark  and 
dirty.  The  party  to  which  I  be- 
longed consisted  of  ^rs.  Trevor 
and  seven  children,  lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  Walker  and  child,  Mrs.  Sturt, 
Mr.  Mein,  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Bumes  (two  soldiers'  wives),  and 
young  Stoker,  lately  brought  back 
to  us,  who  was  saved  from  people 
who  were  carrying  him  off  to  the 
hiUs,  and  came  in,  covered  we  fear 
with  his  mother's  blood ;  of  her  we 
have  no  account,  nor  of  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham, both  of  the  Idth.  The  di- 
mensions of  our  room  are  at  the  ut- 
most fourteen  feet  by  ten.  At  mid- 
night, some  mutton  hones  and  greasy 
rice  were  brought  to  us.  AU  that 
Mrs.  Sturt  and  I  possess  are  the 
clothes  on  our  backs,  in  which  we 
quitted  Kaubul.'  On  January  12th 
she  notes  down,  *  We  went  to  Seh 
Baba;  and  thence  out  of  the  road, 
following  the  bed  of  the  river,  to 
Abdoollah  Kiian's  fort.  We  passed 
our  last  gun,  abandoned,  with  poor 
Dr.  Cardew's  body  lying  on  it,  and 
three  Europeans  close  by  it'  Ck>n- 
firmatory  of  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Eyre,  her  ladyship  says,  further  on, 
*  The  small  remnant  of  the  army  con- 
sisted of  about  seventy  files  of  the 
44th,  fifly  of  the  5th  cavalry,  and  one 
six-pounder  gun.  Observing  a  body 
of  cavalry  in  their  rear,  they  detel^ 
mined  to  bring  their  solitary  gun  into 
position,  and  make  a  last  efibrt  for 
existence;  but  on  finding  it  was 
again  Mohammed  Ukhbar  Khan,  cap- 
tain Skinner,  by  direction  of  the  gene- 
ral, went  over,  under  escort,  to  him, 
to  remonstrate  on  the  attack  made 
on  our  troops,  after  a  treaty  had  been 
entered  into  for  our  protection.  He 
replied,  he  regretted  it,  that  he  could  i 
not  control  the  Ghilzies  (the  in-  j 
habitants  of  this  part  of  the  country) 
with  his  small  body  of  horse,  about 
800— but  that,  as  the  remnant  of  our 
troops  was  merely  a  few  Europeans, 
he  would  guarantee  their  safety,  and 
that  of  all  the  European  officers,  to 
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JeUalabad,  ^  ike  general  would  con' 
duci  them  all  ditarmed,  whilti  the  Af' 
ghant  were  to  have  the  use  of  their 
weo^m.  He  said  his  motives  for 
this  were,  that  should  they  bring 
their  arms  with  tliem,  his  own  fol- 
lowers would  be  afraid  of  treacheir.' 
To  this  proposition  the  general  (ror 
once  in  his  senses)  would  not  assent. 
The  troops  therefore  continued  their 
fearful  march ;  the  remnant  of  the 
camp-followers,  with  several  wounded 
officers,  went  ahead;  for  five  miles 
they  saw  no  enemy ;  all  who  could 
not  walk,  were  necessarily  left  be- 
hind. They  descended  a  long  steep 
descent  to  the  bed  of  the  T^zeen 
nullah.  'At  this  dip,  the  scene  was 
horrible;  the  ground  was  covered 
with  dead  and  dying,  amonest  whom 
were  several  officers ;  they liad  been 
suddenly  attacked  and  overpowered. 
The  enemy  here  crowded  from  the 
tops  of  the  hills  in  all  directions, 
down  the  bed  of  the  nullah,  through 
which  the  route  lay  for  three  miles ; 
and  our  men  continued  their  pro- 
gress through  an  incessant  fire  from 
the  heights  on  both  sides,  until  their 
arrival  tn  the  T^een  valley,  at  about 
half-past  four,  p.m.  The  descent 
from  the  Huft  Kohtul  was  about 
2000  feet;  and  here  they  lost  the 
snow.  About  12,000  persons  have 
perished r  'At  Seh  Baba  (on  the 
1 1th),  Dr.  Duff,  the  surgeon-general 
to  the  forces,  who  had  Imd  his  hand 
cut  off  with  a  penlinife  at  T^zeen,  in 
consequence  of  a  severe  wound,  was 
from  weakness  obliged  to  lag  behind, 
and  was  two  days  afterwards  found 
murdered.'  Afler  general  Elphin- 
stone  had  complied  with  Ukhbar's 
wbh,  and  visited  him  at  his  tent  (on 
the  11th),  he  was  anxious  for  per- 
mission to  return  to  his  troops,  and 
offered  to  send  brigadier  Auquetil, 
should  the  sirdar  require  an  officer 
in  his  stead.  '  Johnson,  by  the  gene- 
raPs  desire,  pointed  out  to  the  sirdar 
the  stigma  tnat  would  a^ch  to  him, 
as  commander  of  the  force,  were  he 
to  remain  in  a  place  of  comparative 
security,  whilst  such  danger  impended 
over  the  troops)  but  to  this  the  sir- 


dar would  not  consent.'  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  (the  12th),  the  gene- 
ral and  his  companions  rose  at  sun- 
rise, and  found  the  sirdar  and  his 
party  were  up.  '  About  nine,  a.  m., 
the  chiefs  of  the  pass  and  the  coun- 
try around  Soorkhab  arrived.  Soork- 
hab  is  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Jugdaluk,  towards  Jellalabad,  and  is 
the  usual  halting-ground.  The  chiefs 
sat  down  to  discuss  affiiirs.  They 
were  bitter  in  their  hatred  towards 
us ;  and  declared  that  nothing  would 
satisfy  them  and  their  men,  but  our 
extermination.  Money  they  would 
not  receive.  The  sirdar,  as  far  as 
words  could  prove  his  sincerity,  did 
all  in  his  power  to  conciliate  them  ; 
and  when  all  other  arguments  failed, 
reminded  them  that  his  father  and 
family  were  in  the  power  of  the 
British  government  at  Loodianah; 
and  that  vengeance  would  be  taken 
on  them,  if  mercy  were  not  shown  to 
the  British  in  their  power.  Probably 
this  was  only  done  as  a  blind  to  hide 
his  real  feelings.'  In  two  instances, 
the  reply  of  tlie  chiefs  was :  '  When 
Bumes  came  into  this  country,  was 
not  your  father  intreated  by  us  to 
kill  him,  or  he  would  go  back  to 
Hindustan,  and  at  some  future  day 
bring  an  army,  and  take  our  country 
from  us?  He  would  not  listen  to 
our  advice,  and  what  is  the  conse- 
Quence  ?  Let  us,  now  that  we  have 
tne  opportunity,  take  advantage  of 
it ;  and  kill  those  infidel  does !'  At 
daybreak  on  the  Idth,  Mohammed 
Ukhbar  (after  the  struggle  at  Quu- 
damuck  on  the  previous  day,  wherein 
eighteen  officers  and  fifty  men  had 
been  slain)  carried  the  general  and 
his  companions  back  alone  the  pass, 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  ladies  from 
K  hoord  Kaubul.  '  They  passed  some 
200  dead  bodies,  many  of  them  Euro- 
peans ;  the  whole  naked,  and  covered 
with  large  gaping  wounds.  As  the 
day  advanced,  several  poor  wretches 
of  Hindustanees  (camp-followers,  who 
had  escaped  the  massacre  of  the  night 
before)  made  their  appearance  from 
behina  rocks  and  from  within  caves,^ 
where  they  had  taken  shelter  from 
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the  murderous  knives  of  the  Afghans, 
and  the  inclemencv  of  the  climate. 
They  had  been  stripped  of  all  they 
possessed  ;  and  few  could  crawl  more 
than  a  few  yards,  being  frost-bitten 
in  the  feet.  Here  Johnson  found 
two  of  his  servants ;  Uie  one  had  his 
hands  and  feet  frost-bitten — and  had 
a  fearful  sword-cut  across  one  hand, 
and  a  musket-ball  in  his  stomach  ; 
the  other  had  his  right  arm  com- 
pletely cut  through  the  bone.  Both 
were  utterly  destitute  of  covering, 
and  had  not  tasted  food  for  five  days. 
This  suffices  for  a  sample  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  survivors.*  The  ladies 
having  been  brought,  the  whole  party 
proceeded  towards  the  Lughman 
country,  the  sirdar  always  stating 
they  should  soon  reach  Jellalabad. 
On  the  16th  they  halted.  '  They  tell 
us  we  are  here  only  thirty  miles  from 
Jellalabad.  It  being  Sunday,  we 
read  prayers  from  a  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book,  that  were  picked  up  on  the 
field  at  Bhoodkhak.  The  service 
was  scarcely  finished,  when  a  clan- 
nish row  commenced.  Some  tribes 
from  a  neighbouring  fort,  who  had  a 
blood-feud  with  the  chiefs  who  were 
with  us,  came  against  the  fort :  a  few 
juzails  were  fired ;  there  was  great 
talking  and  noise  ;  and  then  it  was 
all  over.  1 7th,  early  in  the  morning, 
we  were  ordered  to  prepare  to  go 
higher  up  the  valley.  Thus  all  hopes 
(faint  as  they  were)  of  going  to  Jel- 
lalabad, were  annihilated;  and  we 
plainly  saw  that,  whatever  might  be 
said,  we  were  virtually  prisoners,  un- 
til such  time  as  Sale  shall  evacuate 
Jellalabad,  or  the  Dost  be  permitted 
by  our  government  to  return  to  this 
country.  We  had  a  little  hail  this 
morning ;  and  shortly  after,  at  about 
nine  o'clock,  we  started,  and  travelled 
along  the  valley,  which  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  forts,  until  we  arrived  at 
Buddeeabad  (Budyabad),  about  eight 
or  nine  miles :  it  is  situated  almost  at 
the  top  of  the  valley,  and  close  to 
the  first  range  of  hills  towarck  Kaf- 
firistan.  Six  rooms,  forming  two 
#8ides  of  an  inner  square,  or  citadel,  1 
are  appropriated  to  us.    This  fort  is  ' 


the  largest  in  the  valley,  and  is  quite 
new  ;  it  belongs  to  Molianimed  Shah 
Khan :  ii  lias  a  deep  ditch  and  a 
fausse-braye  all  round.  Tlie  walls 
of  mud  are  not  very  thick,  and  are 
built  up  with  planks  in  tiers  on  the 
inside.  The  buildings  we  occupy  are 
those  intended  for  the  chief  and  his 
fiivourite  wife  ;  those  for  three  other 
wives  are  in  the  outer  court,  and 
have  not  yet  been  roofed  in.  We 
number  nine  ladies,  twenty  gentle- 
men, and  fourteen  children.  In  the 
tykhana(cellar)  are  17  European  sol- 
diers, two  European  women,  and  one 
child,  (Mrs.  Wade,  Mrs.  Bumes,  and 
little  Stoker).  Mohammed  Ukhhar 
has  informed  us,  to  our  horror,  that 
only  one  man  of  our  force  lias  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Jellalabad  (Dr. 
Brydon,  of  the  shah*s  force :  he  was 
wounded  in  two  places).  Thus  is 
verified  what  we  were  told  before 
leaving  Kaubul,  'Tliat  Mohammed 
Ukhhar  would  annihilate  the  whole 
army,  except  one  man,  who  should 
reach  Jellalabad  to  tell  the  tale.' 
'  19th.  We  luxuriated  in  dressing, 
though  we  had  no  clothes  but  those 
on  our  backs ;  but  we  enjoyed  wasti- 
ing  our  faces  very  much,  having  had 
but  one  opportunity  of  doing  so  be- 
fore since  we  left  Kanbul.  It  was 
rather  a  painful  process,  as  the  glare 
of  the  sun  on  the  snow  had  &ree 
times  peeled  my  face,  from  which 
the  skin  came  off  in  strips.  We  had 
a  grand  breakfast — dhall  and  radishes ; 
the  latter  large  hot  ones  tliat  had 
gone  to  seed — the  former  is  a  com- 
mon pulse  eaten  by  the  natives ;  but 
any  change  was  good,  as  we  find  our 
chupatties,  made  of  the  coarse  ottah, 
any  thing  but  nice.  Ottah  is  what 
in  England  is  called  pollard,  and  has 
to  be  twice  sifted  ere  it  becomes 
flour.  The  chupatties  are  cakes 
formed  of  this  ottah  mixed  with 
water,  and  dried  by  standing  by  the 
fire  set  up  on  edge.  Eating  these 
cakes  of  douffh  is  a  capital  recipe  to 
obtain  the  heartburn.  We  parch 
rice  and  barley,  and  make  from  them 
a  substitute  ror  coffee.  Two  slieep 
(alias  lambs)  are  killed  daily ;  and  a 
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regular  portion  of  rice  and  ottah 
given  for  all.  The  Afglians  cook ; 
and  well  may  we  exclaim  with  Gold- 
smith, '  God  sends  meat,  but  the 
devil  sends  cooks ;'  for  we  only  get 
some  greasy  skin  and  bones  served 
out  as  they  are  cooked,  boiled  in  the 
same  pot  with  the  rice^  all  in  a  lump. 
Captain  Lawrence  divides  it,  and 
portions  our  food  as  justly  as  he  can. 
The  chupatty  is  at  once  the  plate 
and  bread ;  few  possess  other  dinner- 
table  implements  than  their  fingers. 
The  rice  even  is  rendered  nauseous 
by  having  quantities  of  rancid  ghee 
poured  over  it,  such  as  in  India  we 
should  have  disdained  to  use  for  our 
lamps.'    Again,  on  the  same  day — 

'  At  noon  I  was  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  when  an  awful  eartliquake 
took  place.  I  had  gone  up  stairs  to 
see  after  my  clothes  ;  for,  servants 
being  scarce,  we  get  a  sweeper,  who 
abo  acts  as  saces,  to  wash  for  us; 
and  I  liang  them  up  to  dry  on  the 
fiat  roof:  we  dispense  with  starch 
and  ironing ;  and  in  our  present  situ- 
ation we  learn  to  do  every  thing. that 
is  useful.  But  to  return  to  the  earth- 
quake. For  some  time  I  balanced 
myself  as  well  as  I  could,  till  I  felt 
the  roof  was  giving  way  ;  and  I  then 
fortunately  succeeded  in  removing 
from  my  position,  before  the  roof  of 
our  room  fell  in  with  a  dreadful 
crash.  The  roof  of  the  stairs  also 
fell  as  I  descended  them,  but  did  me 
no  injury.  All  my  anxiety  was  for 
IVIrs.  Sturt ;  but  1  could  only  see  a 
heap  of  rubbish.  I  was  nearly  be- 
wilaered,  when  I  heard  the  joyful 
sound — '  Lady  Sale,  come  here ;  all 
are  safeT  and  I  found  the  whole 
party  uninjured  in  the  courtyard. 
When  the  earthquake  first  com- 
menced in  the  hills  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley,  its  progress  was  clearly 
defined,  coming  down  the  valley,  anH 
throwing  up  dust,  like  the  action  of 
exploding  a  mine.  I  hope  a  soldier's 
wife  may  use  a  soldier^s  simile^  for  I 
know  nothing  else  to  liken  it  to. 
21st.  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  (bro- 
ther of  Mohammed  Shah  Khan, 
fkUier-in-law  of  Ukhbar,  the  latter 


one  of  the  wealthiest  Afghan  chiefe) 
brought  workmen  to  clear  away  the 
debris*  He  tells  us  that  our  fort  is 
the  best  of  forty  that  have  suffered 
in  this  valley;  and  that  many  are 
entirely  thrown  down.  In  one,  a 
tower  fell,  and  crushed  f^ve  women 
and  a  man ;  others  have  not  a  wall 
remaining!'  Day  after  day,  and 
night  after  night,  shocks  of  earth- 
quake continued,  some  severe,  but 
most  of  them  slight ;  but  we  must 
now  proceed  to  notice  Ukhbar's  at- 
tack on  Jellalabad.  While  the  cap- 
tives were  in  durance,  they  were  not  . 
aware  of  the  sirdar's  absence  from 
tlie  fort,  until  they  received  news  of 
his  ill-success  against  general  Sale. 
'  March  ISth.  Earthquakes  as  usual. 
There  has  been  a  fight  at  Jellalabad. 
A  party  were  sent  out  to  mine.  Sale, 
having  intelligence  of  their  intention, 
planted  an  ambush.  The  enemy 
were  first  attacked  from  the  fort; 
and  when  they  fled,  they  fell  into 
the  ambuscade,  and  were  cut  to 
pieces.  Numbers  of  wounded  Af- 
ghans have  come  into  this  and  the 
neighbouring  forts.  14th.  Earth- 
quakes in  plenty.  Mrs.  Boyd  was 
confined  early  this  morning ;  adding 
another  to  our  list  of  female  cap- 
tives. In  the  evening,  Afghans  came 
in  with  many  reports,  confirming  the 
account  that  there  have  been  three 
fights,  in  which  the  Afghans  have 
been  worsted  ;  that,  after  the  last 
battle,  Ukhbar  Khan,  in  his  retreat, 
was  fired  at  by  an  Afglian,  and 
wounded  in  the  body  and  arms. 
Further  accounts  regarding  the  sir- 
dar*s  wound  state,  that  it  was  purely 
accidental.  A  favourite  pesh  khed- 
mut,  who  had  accompanied  Ukhbar 
to  Bokhara,  and  been  with  him  in  all 
his  clianges  of  fortune,  was  assisting 
him  to  dismount  from  his  horse,  when 
some  part  of  his  dress  catching  upon 
his  fire-arms,  they  went  ofi^,  and  the 
sirdar  was  wouncfed  tlirough  the  arm 
and  lunss.  One  account  states,  that 
the  unfortunate  man  was  instantly 
cut  to  pieces;  another,  that  he  was 
burned  alive  ;  and  that  to  the  last  he 
took  his  oath  on  the  Koran^  tlmt  the 
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act  was  an  accident.    There  is  no- 
thing too  brutal  or  savage  for  Ukhbar 
to  accomplish  ;  he  is  known  to  have 
had  a  man  flayed  alive  in  his  pre- 
sence»  commencing  at  the  feet,  and 
continuing  upwards,   until   the  suf- 
ferer was  relieved  by  death.    Anril 
Ist.  A  famous  hoax  went  round,  tnat 
a  letter  had  come  from  Macgregor, 
that  government  were  going  to  ran- 
som us  from  Mohamm^  Slmh  Khan 
for  three  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  that 
we  were  to  leave   Buddeeabad  on 
Wednesday;    that   sultan   Jan  had 
been  defeated  in  the  Khyber,  and 
that  Ukhbar  Khan  had  fled  to  Kau- 
buL     Sale's  letter  gives  no  intelli- 
gence of  a  public  nature ;  but  as  he 
proposes  getting  more  shoes  made  to 
send  to  me,  it  does  not  look  as  if  he 
expected  us    to  leave  this  country 
soon.     April  6th.   Dost  Mohammea 
Khan    lias  returned   from    Kaubul, 
whither  the  sirdar  sent  him  on  busi- 
ness :  he  reports  that  Shah  Shujah 
left  Kaubul  to  proceed  to  Begramee, 
where  his  tents  were  pitched ;  but 
that  he  had  not  got  further  than  the 
musjeed  (mosque)  in  front  of  the 
Balla  Hissar  gate,  when  he  was  as- 
sailed in  his  palkee  by  the  son  of 
Zeman  Khan,  and  immediately  cut 
to  pieces.     Our  force  is  reported  to 
have  arrived    at   Jellalabad.      Our 
guards  are  all  on  the  alert.     Our 
broken  towers  are  manned,  and  thir- 
teen men  added  to  our  guard.'    At 
length  the  captives  were  to  be  travel- 
lers again.     *  April  10th.  We  were 
hurried  from  daybreak  to  get  ready. 
Mohammed  Shan  Khan  has   taken 
away  all  lady  Macnaghten's  jewels, 
to  the  value  of  above  a  lakh  of  ru- 
pees ;  and  her  shawls,  valued  at  be- 
tween   80,000    and    40,000   rupees. 
My  chest  of  drawers  he  took  posses- 
sion of  with  great  glee.     I  left  some 
rubbish  in  them,  and   some   small 
bottles,  tliat  were  useless  to  me.    I 
hope  the  Afj^hans  will  try  their  con- 
tents as  medicine,  and  And  them  effi- 
cacious :  one  bottle  contained  nitric 
acid,  another  a  strong  solution  of 
lunar  caustic  I     We  did  not  start  till 
past  noon,  and  then  did  not  take  the 


road  we  expected,  leading  ta  Tigfaieet 
but  an  upper  one  to  the  right,  asd 
were  told  we  were  going  to  Tagov. 
April  1 1th.  We  went  to  Ali  Kund, 
a  rather  long  march,  and  found  the 
sirdar  there,  seated  in  hia  nalkee,  and 
looking  very  ill    (from    his    lecnt 
wounds),     rle  was  particular  in  bow- 
ing to  us  all,  making  every  demon- 
stration of  civility.     Three  tents  were 
pitched  for  us  on  a  pretty  and  greeo 
spot.    The  valley  was  beautiful  un- 
der cultivation  ;  and  to  us  donbly 
so,  from  not  having  seen  a  blade  o( 
grass  for  so  long  a  time.      As  we 
marched  through  the  valley,  -we  saw 
the  effects  of  the  )ate  earthquake: 
not  a  fort  was  entire  -,  very  few  habit- 
able; and  most  of  them  masses  of 
ruins.      April   12th.    We    left    the 
Adanek  Beeduck  pass    to  our  left, 
and  travelled  up  and  down  a  number 
of   very    difficult    mountain-passes. 
Mohammed    Ukhbar     passed      us, 
bowed,  and  smiled, — *  He  can  smile, 
and  smile,  and  be  a  villain.'    April 
ISth.  Made  a  march  of  about  twelve 
miles :  the  country  sterile  and  rocky ; 
the  road  rather  better  than  yester- 
day ;  only  one  very  awkward  ascent, 
when  all  the  ladies  got  out  of  their 
kujavas.     I  always  ride ;  and  have 
my  own  saddle;   but  some  of  the 
ladies  are  obliged  to  ride  gentleman- 
fashion,  sitting  on  their  beddings,  in- 
stead of  saddles.    I  saw  plenty  of  ama- 
rylHs  in  bloom ;  as  also  of  the  Persian 
iris,  the  orris  of  the  druggists,  which 
quite  scented  the  air  with  a  perfume  re- 
sembling that  of  mingled  violets  and 
wallflowers.     April  24th.     The  ge- 
neral (Elphinstone)  died  last  night, 
and  his  remains  are  to  be  sent  to 
Jellalabad.    May  2d.    In  a  confer- 
ence  with    Pottinger,    Troup,    and 
many  other   English  and   Afghans, 
Ukhbar  Khan  became  greatly  ex- 
cited.    He  said,  that  on  the  religious 
cry  being  raised,  he  killed  the  envoy, 
he  destroyed  our  army — (Uke  the 
boastful  Coriolanus — *  alone  he  did 
it!*) — and  now  that  he  has  drawn 
down  the  vengeance  of  the  British 
upon  him,  the  rest  are  deserting  him: 
that  he  has  kept  his  feelings  pent  up 
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^vrithin  his   own  breast,  until   they 
have  preyed  upon  his  vitals;   and 
tliat  were  he  in  power  now,  he  would 
exterminate  every  one  of  the  recreant 
^loslims  who  have  deserted  him,  and 
]  eflt  him  to  obloquy.      May  7th.     We 
Have  this  day  seen  the  general  order 
^with  colonel  Palmer^s  capitulation  at 
Ohuzni ;  and  dreadful  was  the  tale 
tliat  shortly  followed.       A   Ghazee 
shot  an  officer,  another  shot  the  Gha- 
zee ;  a  fight  ensued ;   the  whole  of 
our  troops  were  cut  up;   exertions 
were  made  to  save  the  officers— but 
every  sipahee  fell.     The  man  who 
took  the  generars  body  to  Jellalabad 
has    returned.       He    seems    highly 
pleased    with   the    present   he    has 
received  of  200  rupees,  and  it  ap- 
pears   to  have  had  a  good  effect; 
for  he  reports  in  glowins  terms  on 
the  grand  turn-out  for  the  funeral, 
the  mJvos  fired  on  the  occasion,  and 
the  magnificent  appearance  of  our 
troops.'    On  May  2dd,  the  hidies  and 
other  captives  were  started  off*  to- 
wards Kaubul,  that  is,  back  again, 
and  on  the  next  day  were  near  enough 
to  hear  the  firing  in  that  city  conse- 
quent on  Ukhbar  Khan's  attempt  to 
take  the  Balla  Hissar,  then  occupied 
by  Futteh  Jung.    <  May  25th.    The 
tables  were  turned  last  night ;  for  a 
sally  was  made  from  the  Balla  Hissar, 
and  Ukhbar  Khan  was,    they  say, 
nearly  caught'    He  escaped  to  a  fort 
near  the  shah's  camp,  behind  Seah 
Sung,  whence  the  females  were  re- 
moved ;  and  lady  Sale  says  that  her 
party  instantly  got  excellent  quarters 
therein.    The  sirdar  now  told  them 
that  he  should  retire  to  Kohistan 
when  the  British  troops  came  up,  and 
that  he  should  ultimately  offer  to 
take  his  father's  place  as  a  prisoner  at 
Loodianah,  with  a  proviso  that  the 
Dost  should  be  let  loose.   '  June  26th. 
Colonel  Stoddart  and  captain  Arthur 
Gonolly  are  prisoners  at  Bokhara. 
The  latter  had  been  enthusiastically 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  effect 
the  release  of  the  slaves  in  Kokan. 
The  king  of  Bokhara  conquered  (he 
chief  of  that  country ;  and  placed 
Conolly  in  confinement  at  Bokhara. 


He  and  his  fellow-prisoner, '  by  the 
last  accounts,  had  been  126  days 
confined  in  a  dungeon  underground, 
without  light  (more  recent  accounts 
say  at  the. bottom  of  a  dry  well): 
they  had  never  changed  their  clothes, 
nor  washed ;  and  their  food  was  let 
down  to  them  once  in  four  or  fixe 
days.  A  native,  who  had  compassion 
on  them,  received  a  message  through 
the  person  who  took  their  food  to 
them  ;  and  through  him  Conolly  has 
communicated  with  his  family  here ; 
who  alas  !  are  now  powerless  to 
assist  him.  (Botli  have  been  since 
murdered  at  Bokhara.)  July  5th. 
The  wuzeer  (visir)  Ukhbar  Khan 
went  to  reside  in  the  Balla  IHssar. 
Troup,  who  left  us,  had  to  follow 
him  there  with  Pottinger.  July 
18th.  The  wuzeer  (Ukhbar)  and  the 
Sirdar-i-Sirdaran,  Sultan  Jan,  Mo- 
hammed Shah  Khan,  &o,  paid  a  visit 
here,  and  sat  in  the  garden,  which 
was  quickly  despoiled  of  its  fruit. 
July  24th.  Mrs.Sturt  presented  me 
with  a  granddaughter,  another  female 
captive.  July  Slst.  Had  Skinner 
lived,  he  would  liave  thrown  more 
light  than  any  other  person  upon  tlie 
late  events ;  as  he  was  the  bearer  of 
the  messages,  more  especially  of  the 
one  sent  on  the  night  before  the  en- 
voy's death.  It  is  as  nearlv  certain 
as  such  an  event  can  be,  that  poor 
Skinner,  who  was  evidently  a  dupe 
to  Ukhbar,  was  put  to  death  by  nis 
orders.  At  Jugoaluk,  after  the  ge- 
neral, the  bri^dier,  and  Johnson, 
were  in  the  sirdar*s  power,  major 
Thain  went  to  the  other  officers  and 
said  !  '  I  fear  there  is  treachery : 
poor  Skinner  has  been  shot;  and 
had  the  object  of  the  Afghan  only 
been  to  kill  a  Feringhee,  he  would 
not  hav)5  passed  me  to  shoot 
him.'  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  sirdar  was  anxious  to  put 
out  of  the  way  one  who  could  give 
such  fearful  evidence  against  him. 
August  1 9th.  Futteh  Juns  (the  new 
shah)  escaped  (from  the  Balla  His- 
sar) through  a  hole  made  in  the 
roof;  from  whence  he  let  himself 
down  by  a  rope.    The  wu2eer  says 
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he  is  gone  to  Ta£OW,  but  the  general 
opinion  is  that  Tie  is  gone  to  Jella- 
labad.  Troup  went  to  see  the  wu- 
zeer  to-day ;  who  told  him  he  puN 
poses  sendine  for  him  and  Pottinger, 
to  stay  with  him  in  the  Balla  Hissar. 
Ukhbar  has  written  to  lord  EUenbo- 
rough,  to  say  he  will  only  treat  with 
him  ;  and  that  he  will  not  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  general  Pollock 
who  is  *a  fool!*  This  is  compli- 
mentary. August  2drd.  The  pri- 
soners from  Ghuzni  arrived  quite 
unexpectedly  :  colonel  Palmer,  cap- 
tains Burnett,  (54th),  Harris,  Nichol- 
son, Poeit,  Alstan,  Williams,  Craw- 
ford, and  Thompson.  Ukhbar  says 
he  will  send  us  away  in  three  or  four 
days  either  to  Bameean,  Zoormut, 
or  Soorkhbab,  twenty  miles  off,  on 
the  border  of  the  Loghur  country.' 
At  length  the  captives  were  started 
off,  as  related  in  our  history,  lady  Sale 
still  in  the  best  of  spirits.  At  Ba- 
meean, they  refused  to  take  tlie  party 
into  the  fort  (Ukhbar  Khan's  cause 
being  evidently  on  the  decline)  ;  and 
the  captives  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, till  a  bargain  was  made 
for  a  fort  formerly  occupied  by  Dr. 
Lord.  '  September  11th.  This  morn- 
ing early,  captain  Lawrence  came  to 
ask  if  we  would  allow  a  conference  to 
take  place  in  our  room,  as  being  the 
most  private  place.  We  assented. 
Saleh  Mohammed  Khan,  the  Syud 
Morteza  Khan,  major  Pottinger, 
captains  Lawrence,  Johnson,  Mac^ 
kenzie,  and  Webb,  assembled ;  and 
our  bed,  spread  on  the  floor,  formed 
the  divan.  Here,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour,  all  was  settled.  The  gentle- 
men present  signed  their  names  to 
the  paper ;  in  which  we  promised  to 
give  Saleh  20,000  rupees,  and  to  in- 
sure him  1000  rupees  a  montli  for 
life ;  and  that  if  the  government  did 
not  extricate  us  from  this  difliculty, 
we  would  be  answerable  for  the  mo- 
ney. Thus  they  held  the  promise  of 
five  British  officers  as  sacred.  In 
heading  the  paper,  they  insisted  that 
we  should  do  so  in  the  name  of 
Christ;  as  rendering  it  perfectly 
binding  (bow  fine  a  contrast  to  their 


want  of  reliance  on  their  own  solemn 
promises,  one  to  the  otlier,  in  the 
name  of  the  prophet!)  Saleh  Mo- 
hammed declared  to  us,  tliat  he  had 
received  orders  to  remove  us  further 
(to  Khooloom),  and  to  set  out  that 
night ;  also,  tliat  he  had  another  let- 
ter from  Ukhbar,  ordering  all  who 
were  not  able  to  march,  to  be  put  to 
death.  He  seems  anxious  that  we 
shall  not  receive  any  news  from 
others  ;  and  had  his  two  drummers 
severely  flogged  for  telling  us  that 
the  Kuzzilbashes,  witli  Kahn  Shireen 
Khan,  had  risen  against  Ukhbar,  and 
that  the  latter  had  fled  to  the  Kohis- 
tan.  September  i2th.  Saleh  Mo- 
hammed Klian  hoisted  the  standard 
of  defiance  on  the  walls — white  with 
a  crimson  edge  and  a  green  fringe.* 
An  offer  being  made  by  Kurrim  Bey, 
to  exchange  the  fort  in  which  the 
now  almost  fugitive  captives  were 
located  for  his  own,  general  Shelton 
and  colonel  Palmer  were  the  only 
parties  against  the  measure.  '  As  the 
latter  (says  her  ladyship)  has  al- 
ready been  tortured  at  Ghuzni,  he 
possibly  fears  a  repetition  of  barba> 
rity,  should  we  not  succeed.  The 
former  says,  we  are  precipitating  mat- 
ters with  Ukhbar  ;  whom  he  consi- 
ders as  our  friend.'  The  captives 
were,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  (while  encamped  be- 
yond Killa  Topchee)  aroused  by  the 
arrival  of  a  horseman,  with  the  cheer- 
ing intelligence  that  sir  Richmond 
Shakespearwas  on  the  way,  with  600 
Kuzzilbashes,  to  their  aid.  'We  march- 
ed therefore  (continues  her  ladyship) 
eleven  miles  to  the  forts  at  the  foot 
of  the  Kaloo  pass ;  again  admiring 
the  silvery  serpentine  stream,  and 
the  haycocks  near  it.  We  arrived 
at  our  ground  at  mid-day,  and  were 
sitting  under  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
forts,  sheltering  ourselves  from  tlie 
sun  until  the  arrival  of  our  tents, 
when,  at  tliree  o'clock,  sir  Richmond 
arrived,  and  was  received,  with  one 
exception,  with  heartfelt  pleasure. 
That  one,  general  Shelton,  could  not 
forget  the  Honour  due  to  his  rank  as 
the  senior  military  man;  and  was 
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much  offended  at  sir  Richmond  not 
having  called  on  him  first,  and  re- 
ported his  arrival  in  due  form.*  It 
is  surprising  that,  at  such  a  moment, 
SDd  after  such  fearful  experiences 
and  trials,  the  petty  feeling  here 
noticed  could  subsist  in  the  breast  of 
a  British  officer :  no  omission  of 
punctilio  on  the  part  of  an  inferior 
could  really  affect  the  superior's 
standing:  but  the  still  more  joyful 
intelligence  received  on  the  19th  by 
lady  Sale,  that  her  gallant  husband 
himself  was  approaching,  had  its 
more  natural  effect  on  a  more  softp 
ened  heart  *  It  is  impossible  (con- 
tinues her  lad3rship)  to  express  our 
feelings  on  Sale's  approach  :  to  my 
daughter  and  myself,  happiness  so 
long  delayed,  as  to  be  almost  unex- 
pected, was  actually  painful,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  choking  sensation, 
vhich  could  not  obtain  the  relief  of 
tears.'  We  recommend  our  readers 
to  peruse  the  journal  itself  for  the 
rest,  satisfied  they  will  be  highly  gra- 
tified by  its  details. 

We  will  now  give  (very  little  ab- 
breviated) the  concise  journal  of  cap- 
tain Johnson,  of  the  -26th  Bengal 
native  in&ntry,  one  of  the  Kaubul 
captives ;  and,  as  is  justly  observed 
by  the  editor  of  the  *  Bombay  Times,* 
in  reference  to  it,  *  we  have  nowhere 
observed  a  narrative  of  events  any 
thing  like  so  copious,  so  continuous, 
or  so  clear  as  that  now  published.* 
We  must  always  be  guarded  as  to 
the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  in- 
numerable statements  of  individuals 
by  letter  or  otherwise  found  in  the 
newspapers,  connected  with  so  re- 
markable a  war  as  the  Afghanistan 
one ;  and  the  only  sources  of  in- 
formation, whence  to  compose  a  con- 
nected and  authentic  history,  must 
be  sought  in  the  acknowledged 
diaries,  &c,  of  such  as  saw  and  knew 
vhat  passed,  of  those  who  could  in 
fact  say,  as  of  old,  'quorum  pars 
magna  fuimus.' 

January  6th,  1842.  Agreeably  to 
yesterda}'*s  orders,  we  were  this  day 
to  start  for  Jellalabad.  The  force 
consists  of  about  3600  fighting  men, 
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and  14,000  camp-followers.  By 
eight  A.M.  the  greater  part  of  the 
haggage  was  laden.  As  there  was 
only  one  gateway  on  the  face  of  the 
cantonments  from  which  the  exit  of 
the  troops  was  to  be  made,  a  portion 
of  the  rampart  had  been  thrown 
down,  so  as  to  form  a  bridge  over 
the  ditch.  The  day  was  beautifully 
clear  and  frosty;  snow  nearly  one 
foot  deep  on  the  ground.  Although 
terms  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
sirdars  for  our  safe  escort,  it  was 
fully  expected  that  we  should  have 
to  fight  our  way  out  of  the  canton- 
ments, as  the  populace  would  be 
so  eager  for  its  plunder.  To  our 
amazement,  however,  the  advanced 
parly,  with  which  I  was,  went  out 
without  the  slightest  molestation ; 
nor  were  more  than  from  fifty  to  100 
Afghans  collected  at  the  gateway,  to 
see  our  departure — and  not  a  man 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  any  of 
the  surrounding  forts.  The  whole 
of  our  valuable  magazines,  consisting 
of  arms,  accoutrements,  and  ammu- 
nition, worth  eighty  lakhs,  was  plun- 
dered. We  started  at  half-past  nine : 
our  progress  very  slow  for  the  first 
mile — the  distance  was  not  accom- 
plished under  two  hours  and  a  half, 
owing  to  want  of  preparations  before- 
hand. There  was  only  one,  and  that 
a  very  narrow  bridge  over  the  nul- 
lah (not  above  eight  feet  broad,  but 
deep)  within  150  yards  of  canton- 
ments, and  the  gun-carriages,  with 
which  a  bridge  was  to  be  formed 
over  the  Kaubul  river,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  gateway,  were 
with  difiiculty  drawn  by  the  bullocks 
through  the  snow.  Tiiis  delay  and 
want  of  preparation  beforehand  were 
the  origin  of  this  day's  misfortunes, 
which  involved  the  loss  of  more  than 
half  the  baggage  of  the  force.  After 
having  been  cooped  up  in  canton- 
ments for  the  last  two  months  and 
five  days,  during  which  time  we  had 
lost  in  several  engagements  a  great 
portion  of  our  officers  and  men — ^and 
the  latter  had  also  suffered  very  se- 
verely from  the  want  of  the  neces- 
sary food,  and  overwork— great  was 
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the  delight  of  our  sepoys  at  the  pro- 
spect of  being  freed  from  so  indemeDt 
a  climate  as  is  (to  them)  Kaubul  at 
this  season ;  and  the  more  especially 
as  the  firewood  that  had  been  laid 
in  for  the  winter^s  consumption  was 
already  expended,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  fruit  trees  in  canton- 
ments had  been  cut  and  burned. 
Scarcely  had  we  gone  a  mile,  ere  an 
order  was  brought  to  us  that  we  were 
to  return  to  cantonments,  as  Mo- 
hammed Zeman  Khan  had  written 
to  say  die  sirdars  were  not  ready  to 
accompany  us;~to  our  delight,  how- 
ever, we  shortly  got  another  order  to 
proceed  onward,  and  lost  no  time  in 
doing  so.  It  was  originally  the  gene- 
ral's intention  to  halt  at  Bagrama 
close  to  the  Logur  river,  and  about 
five  miles  from  Kaubul;  but  the 
whole  countvy  being  a  swamp,  we 
went  on  about  a  mile  farther,  and 
halted  at  about  four  p.  m.  At  dusk 
scarcely  any  baggage  up — luckily  I 
had  a  small  paul,  which  was  pitched 
after  clearing  away  the  snow.  The 
evening  and  night 'intensely  cold, — 
no  food  for  man  or  beast  procurable, 
except  a  very  limited  quantity  of 
bhoosa. 

'January  7th.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  the  troops 
have  been  almost  invariably  on  duty 
day  and  night  Several  men  frozen  to 
death  during  the  night,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  conductor  Macgregor.  The 
rearguard  did  not  arrive  in  our  bi- 
vouac till  two  this  morning,  having 
left  cantonments  at  sunset  yesterday ; 
previous  to  their  quitting  which,  tne 
Afghani  had  entered  there,  and  set 
fire  to  all  the  public  and  private 
buildings,  after  plundering  them  of 
what  they  required.  The  whole  of 
the  valui&le  magazine  plundered  by 
the  mob,  and  gun-carriages  burnt  for 
the  sake  of  the  iron.  Some  fighting 
between  the  enemy  and  our  sepoys 
took  place,  about  fifty  of  the  54th 
killed  and  wounded,  also  comet 
Handyman  of  the  5th  cavalry  killed. 
A  great  deal  of  baggage  and  public 
property  abandoned  m  cantonments 
or  lost  on  the  road,  among  which 


two  horse  artilleiysix-pouiiders.  Offi- 
cers of  the  rearguard  report  that  the 
road  is  strewn  with  baggage;  and 
numbers  of  men,  women,  and  diil- 
dren  have  been  already  obliged  to  Ist 
behind  ttom  being  benumbed  witfi 
cold,  and  whose  fate  will  be  either 
slavery  or  death.   My  bearer  has  lost 
the  whole  of  my  bedding.     Gaptaia 
Boyd's  (commissariat  officer)  office 
records,  including  accounts  to  the 
amount  of  several  lakhs  of  rupees, 
have  been  lost.    No  camp  equipage, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
small  tents  being  up :  the  whole  ot 
our  troops  bivouacked  all  night  in 
the  snow,  without  a  particle  of  wood 
to  light  a  fire.    No  encamping  groucd 
being  mairked  out,  the  regiments.  a» 
they  arrived,  knew  not  where  to  ga 
and  the  whole   scene  was  one  of 
confusion.     At  about  half-post  sevea 
the  advance   guard  moved  off— no 
order  given — no  bu{|;le  sounded.     It 
had  mndi  difficulty  m  forcing  its  wa^ 
ahead  of  the  baj^age  and  camp-fol- 
lowers, all  of  whom  bad  already  pro> 
ceeded  onward  :  among  the  latter  are 
several  sepoys ;  discipline  is  at  an  end. 
The  whole  of  tlie  baggage  was  not 
off  the  ground,  ere  the  enemy  ap- 
peared,   and    plundered  what'  they 
could  lay  hands  on.   As  the  moantaio 
train,  consisting  of  three  three-pound- 
ers, and  dragged  by  yahoos  and  mules 
was  passing  a  smaiil  fort,  close  to  am- 
bush  ground,   a    party  of  Afghans 
sallied  out  and  captured  the  whole. 
Scarcely  any  resistance  was  offered  : 
the    syces    immediately   absconded. 
As  the  troops  advanced  on  their  road, 
the  enemy  increased  considerably  on 
both  flauKS,  and  greatly  annoyed  the 
centre  and  rear   columns.      Before 
leaving  Kaubul,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  general's  intention 
to  proceed  the  first  day  to  Kboord! 
Kaubul,  and  the  second  to  Tezeeo^ 
which  could  easily  have  been  aocoron 
plished  had  proper  arrangements  fot 
leaving  cantonments  been  made  bei 
forehand,  as  the  distance  from  Kau^ 
bul  to  Tezeen  is  only  about  thirty 
miles.     Had  this  been  effected,  hoit 
different  would  have  been  the  fkte  o| 
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the  Kaubul  army!  we  should  only  have 
been  one  night  and  one  day  and  a 
half  in  the  snow,  and  should  have 
escaped  our  enemy,  who  the  first  day 
vas  not  ready  to  follow  us.  It  had 
been  the  general's  intention  to  pro-> 
ceed  through  the  Khoord  Kaubul 
pass  to  Khoord  Kaubul ;  and  as  it 
was  not  above  one  p.  m.  when  the 
advance  arrived  at  Boodkhak,  having 
only  come  about  five  miles,  it  was 
with  no  slight  degree  of  sorrow  we 
got  the  order  to  halt ;  thereby  losing 
one  more  day,  (we  left  Kaubul  with 
only  5^  days*  rations  to  take  us  to  Jel- 
lalabed,  and  no  forage  for  cattle,  with 
no  prospects  of  getting  any,)  and  sub- 
jecting our  unfortunate  troops,  al- 
ready nearly  paralyzed  with  cold,  to 
another  night  of  the  snow,  and  with 
no  shelter  from  this  inclement  re^ 
gion.  On  arriving  at  Boodkhak,  the 
enemy  had  very  greatly  increased 
around  our  position,  and  we  heard 
that  Mohammed  Ukhbar  Khan  was 
with  them.  Scarcely  any  baggage  of 
men  or  officers  remaining :  I  still  had 
my  paul  up,  and  although  of  the 
smallest  description,  it  gave  covering 
to  nine  of  us  tor  the  night  During 
the  march  we  were  obliged  to  spike 
and  abandon  another  six-pounder, 
the  horsed  not  having  strength  suffi- 
cient to  drag  it  on.  We  have  re- 
maining two  horse-artillery  guns — 
left  with  scarcely  any  ammunition. 
No  ground  again  marked  out  for  the 
troops — Uie  whole  is  one  mass  of 
confusion.  Three-fourths  of  the  se^ 
poys  are  mixed  up  with  the  camp- 
followers,  and  know  not  where  to 
find  the  head-quarters  of  their  corps. 
Snow  one  foot  deep— no  provisions 
for  man  or  beast  procurable — and  the 
people  getting  water  from  the  river 
close  atlmnd  are  fired  upon.  Num- 
bers of  individuals,  benumbed  with 
cold,  have  dropped  on  the  road,  to  be 
massacred  by  the  enemy. 

January  8th.  No  orders  given 
yesterday  for  the  march.  The  scene 
of  confusion  at  sunrise  was  fearful — 
the  force  perfectly  disorganized — al- 
most every  man  appears  paralyzed 
with  cold,  so  89  to  1»e  scarcely  able  to 
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hold  his  musket  or  move  a  step. 
Some  of  the  enemy  having  appeared 
in  the  rear  of  the  bivouac,  the  whole 
of  the  camp-followers  rushed  to  the 
front ;  eveiy  man,  woman,  and  child 
laying  hold  of  all  cattle  that  fell  to 
their  hands,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate.    The  ground  is  strewn  with 
ammunition,  and  property  of  various 
kinds.    The  enemy  soon  assembled 
in  ffreat  numbers— had  they  made  a 
dasn  amongst  us,  we  could  have  offer- 
ed no  resistance,  and  every  one  of  us 
would  have  been  slaughtered.    After 
very  great  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  commanding  officers,  portions  of 
their  corps  were  brought  together. 
The  44th  queen's,  headed  by  major 
Thain,  aidcnle-camp  to  general  £l- 
phinstone,  drove  the  enemy  off  to  a 
short  distance,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion on  a  commanding  height.     The 
general,  and  major  Pottinger  (poli- 
tical agent)   entered  into  commu- 
nication  with   Mohammed  Ukhbar 
Khan ;  the  latter  agreed  to  protect 
the  troops,  on  condition  of  major 
Pottinger,  late  political  agent  at  Cba- 
rekar,  captain  Laurence,  military  se- 
cretary to  the  envoy  and  minister, 
and  captain  M'Kenzie,  assistant  to 
ditto,  going  over  to  him  as  hostages 
for  general  Sale's  evacuation  of  Jefiap 
labad  ;  but  that  the  troops  should  not 
proceed  farther  then  Tezeen,  until  in- 
formation should  be  received  of  the 
general's  mind.     This  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  three  officers  went  over  to 
tlie    sirdar.      We   commenced   our 
march  at  about  midday ;  the  dth  na- 
tive inlantry  in  front :  we  had  not 
proceeded  half  a  mile  when  we  were 
heavily  fired  upon  from  the  heights 
at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  which 
increased  as  we  advanced,  so  that  we 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet  the  whole 
length  of  this  fearful  defile,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles.     The  ad- 
vance, although  they  suffered  consi- 
derably, was,  by  comparison  with  the 
rear,  very  fortunate.    Here  the  scene 
of  slaughter  was  dreadful ;  all  bag- 
gage was  abandoned ;  the  enemy  not 
only  poured  in  a  murderous  fire  from 
every  rock  and  cave  in  the  heights 
x2 
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on  each  gide,  but  descended  into  the 
pass,  sword  in  hand,  and  slew  man, 
woman,  and  child.  The  whole  road, 
for  a  space  of  five  miles,  was  covered 
with  dead  and  dying ;  the  d7th  nar 
tive  infantry  lost  more  than  half  its 
men,  and  other  corps  in  proportion. 
Even  those  who  remained  could 
scarcely  move  or  hold  a  musket>  from 
their  feet  and  hands  being  frost- 
bitten ;  and  to  add  to  our  miseries, 
snow  began  to  fall  on  our  arrival  at 
Khoord  Kaubul.  No  provisions  pro- 
curable— snow  deeper  than  at  Bood- 
khak— another  night  in  the  snow 
without  shelter,  my  only  covering 
was  lost  during  the  march ;  no  ground 
marked  out  for  the  troops— scene  of 
confusion  same  as  on  two  preceding 
days.  By  great  luck,  my  only  two 
boxes  that  I  brought  from  Kaubul, 
and  which  contained  my  treasure 
(about  1000  rupees),  and  office  re- 
cords for  the  past  two  months,  are 
still  saved.  The  few  clothes  I  have 
are  in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  which  I 
carried  behind  me  on  my  own  horse. 
My  eyes  at  Boodkhak  were  so  much 
affected  by  the  glare  of  the  snow, 
that  I  could  scarcely  see.  Another 
horse-artillery  gun  abandoned  in  the 
pass ;  We  have  now  but  one  remain- 
ing. On  leaving  Kaubul,  each  sepov 
had  forty  rounds  of  musket  ammuni- 
tion in  pouch,  and  about  sixty  camel- 
loads  per  regiment,  with  one  hundred 
spare  loads.  We  have  not  at  present, 
for  the  whole  force,  three  camel-loads 
in  box ;  and  numbers  of  sepoys  have 
not  a  single  cartridge  in  pouch. 

'  Jan.  9.  Before  sunrise,  the  same 
confusion  as  yesterday.  Without  any 
order  given,  or  bugle  being  sounded, 
the  camp-followers,  among  whom 
were  three-fourths  of  our  fighting 
men,  had  pushed  on  in  advance ;  as 
many  of  them  as  could,  had  appro- 
priated to  themselves  all  the  public 
yahoos  and  camels — on  which  they 
were  mounted;  a  portion  of  the 
troops  had  also  moved  off,  and  gone 
perhaps  a  mile,  when  the  whole  were 
remanded  back  to  their  former  ground, 
and  a  halt  for  the  day  ordered.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  force  is  now  frosts 


bitten  and  wounded:  most  of  the 
men  can  scarcely  put  a  foot  to  the 
ground.  This  is  the  fourth  day  that 
our  cattle  have  had  no  food,  and  our 
men  are  starved  with  cold  and  hun- 
ger. Reports  prevalent  in  camp  that 
the  irregular  cavalry  and  minister's 
escort  were  about  to  desert  to  Mo- 
hammed Ukhbar  Khan  ;  as  also  that 
the  Afghans  were  tampering  with 
our  sepoys  to  leave  their  Europeao 
officers  and  return  to  KaubuL  Our 
present  position  being  one  of  immi- 
nent peril,  a  proposition  was  mask 
to  the  sirdar  to  permit  the  ladies  aci 
their  families  to  go  over  to  him  fcr 
protection  :  to  this  he  assented  ;  and 
they  accordingly  proceeded  under  es- 
cort, at  about  midday,  to  a  fort  about 
a  cos  distant,  in  which  Mohammed 
Ukhbar  had  taken  up  his  tempora-ry 
abode.  Immediately  after  their  de- 
parture, Anderson's  horse,  with  ex- 
ception of  about  eighty  men,  went 
over  in  a  body  to  the  sirdar ;  and  as 
they  shortly  afterwards  made  their 
appearance  in  company  with  a  bodj 
of  Afghan  horse,  at  abont  a  mile 
from  our  bivouac,  an  idea  was  enter- 
tained that  they  intended  attacking 
us  :  all  was  consternation  ;  several 
of  our  infantry  sepoys  had  also  dis- 
appeared during  tne  day,  also  num- 
bers of  our  camp-followers.  A  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  Mohammed  Ukhbar 
regarding  the  desertion  of  our  troop<>. 
and  a  hope  expressed  that  he  would 
not  encourage  it ;  and  he  sent  one  of 
his  chiefs  (Khoda  Bux  Khan)  to  ex- 
plain, that  any  of  our  men  deserting 
from  us,  and  going  over  to  him,  would 
be  shot.  Our  few  troops  had  already 
been  paraded  to  repel  the  supposed 
attack  above  alluded  to,  which,  hov- 
ever,  did  not  take  place.  The  me>- 
ssige  of  the  sirdar  was  explained  to 
all  the  men  ;  and  at  the  time  of 
doing  so,  a  mission  chuprassee  was 
observed  in  the  act  of  deserting : 
he  was  immediately  seized,  and  af^ 
instantly  shot  dead.  My  own  ser- 
vants, too,  I  suppose,  thought  that 
my  last  hour  had  come ;  for  my  trunk 
being  open  for  a  minute,  my  sweeptfr. 
who  was  by,  made  a  rush  at  my  ha* 
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f  rupees.  I  laid  hold  of  him»  tied 
im  both  haod  and  foot,  and  re^ 
uested  the  provost  sergeant,  who 
ras  luckily  by,  to  give  him  100  lashes 
rith  his  cat-o-nine-tails  on  his  bare 
ack.  My  assistant  (lieutenant  Mac- 
ay)  was  sent  over  in  the  evening  to 
he  sirdar,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
letter  for  general  Sale  at  Jellalabad, 
0  evacuate  his  position.  The  letter 
ras  written  by  major  Pottinger,  po- 
itical  agent.  Captain  Sturt,  yester- 
iay  wounded,  was  this  day  buried. 
^e  have  no  means  of  carrying  on 
he  sick,  as  all  our  dooly-bearers  de- 
erted  or  were  murdered  the  first 
lay.  The  whole  of  our  camels  and 
aboos  have  been  either  seized  by  the 
nemy,  or  by  our  camp»followers, 
nd  even  were  they  forthcoming  we 
lave  not  a  man  to  look  after  them. 
The  greatest  confusion  prevailed  all 
lay,  and  anxiety  and  suspense  for  our 
iltimate  fate  intense.  Every  man 
imong  us  thought,  that  ere  many 
lours  should  pass,  he  was  doomed  to 
lie  either  by  cold,  hunger,  or  the 
word  of  our  enemies ;  for  if  attack- 
id,  although  we  mi^ht  for  a  short 
ime  hold  out,  nothmg  could  even- 
ually  save  us.  After  our  return  to 
amp  in  the  morning,  commanding 
)fficers  of  regiments  managed  to  col- 
ect  on  an  average  sixty  files  per 
:orps;  but  numbers  of  these  could 
ffith  difficulty  hold  a  musket.  Se- 
i^cral  men  were  frozen  to  death  dur- 
ng  the  night.  No  dependance  to 
t>e  placed  on  the  promises  of  the 
urdar.  My  eyes  had  become  so  in- 
Damed  from  the  reflection  from  the 
inow,  that  I  was  nearly  blind,  and 
the  pain  was  intense.  Several  offi- 
i:ers  were  more  or  less  affected  ;  one 
3T  two  quite  blind. 

*  Jan.  10.  The  same  scene  of  con- 
fusion as  yesterday.  No  sooner  was 
It  light  than  our  camp-followers,  with 
whom  were  mixed  numbers  of  our 
sepoys  and  European  soldiers,  crowd- 
ed to  the  front  in  one  huge  mass. 
Hundreds  of  poor  wretches  (men  and 
women)  who  had  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  seize  any  animal  to  carry 
them,  or,  having  done  so,  had  been 


dispossessed  of  them  by  others  stronger 
than  themselves,  were  left  to  die  like 
dogs  on  the  road,  or  to  be  butchered 
by  the  enemy:  the  sight  was  fear- 
ful. After  much  exertion,  the  ad- 
vance, consisting  of  the  remains  of 
the  44th  queen's,  one  only  remaining 
six-pounder,  and  about  fifty  files  of 
the  5th  cavalty,  managed  to  get  ahead 
of  the  camp-followers.  The  A& 
ghans  were  commencing,  early  as  it 
was,  to  make  their  appearance  on 
the  hills.  On  ^ our  arrival  (I  wss 
with  the  army  at  Tungee-taneekee, 
a  yerv  narrow  gorge  a^ut  ten  feet 
broad,  and  two  miles  distant  from 
our  last  ground)  the  height  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  enemy,  who 
fired  down  incessantly  upon  us.  The 
height  was  quite  inaccessible  from 
the  road.  The  snow  increasing  in 
depth  as  we  advanced,  our  progress 
was  necessarily  slow,  and  many  a 
poor  fellow  was  knocked  over.  Af- 
ter getting  through  the  pass  (not 
above  fifty  yards  in  leneth)  we  con- 
tinued our  march  to  Kubbur-i-Jubbur, 
where  we  hailed  till  we  should  be 
joined  by  the  rear.  Latterly,  we 
had  not  seen  an  Afghan  except 
at  a  distance.  Being  always  ready 
to  catch  at  the  least  glimmering 
of  hope,  we  trusted  the  worst  of  our 
march  was  over :  our  horror  can, 
therefore,  scarcely  be  imagined,  when 
some  stragglers  from  the  rear  came 
up,  and  informed  us  that  they  were 
the  remnant  of  the  rear  column,  al- 
most every  man  of  which  had  either 
been  killed  or  wounded  :  among  the 
latter  was  captain  Hopkins,  com- 
manding 6th  Shah's,  who  had  had 
his  arm  broken  by  a  musket-shot. 
We  had  now  not  a  sepoy  remaining 
of  the  whole  Kaubul  force.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  desperate  attack  had 
been  made  by  a  body  of  Afghans, 
sword  in  hand :  our  men,  being  al- 
ready paralyzed  with  cold  and  hun- 
ger, made  no  resistance  or  scarcely 
any,  but  threw  away  their  arms  and 
accoutrements,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
our  barbarian  foe.  We  all  gave  our- 
selves up  for  lost,  every  particle  of 
baggage  was  gone,  our  small  remnant 
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consisted  of  about  seventy  tile  of  the 
queeD*s  44th,  fifty  of  tlie  fifth  cavaliy, 
ILod  one  six-pounder.  Observing  a 
body  of  cavalry  in  our  rear,  we  were 
still  determined  to  make  one  other 
effort  for  existence.  The  gun  was 
brouglit  into  position,  but  before 
iring  upon  them  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  ascertain  who  the  chief  of 
the  party  was.  Being  informed  it 
was  Mohammed  Ukhbar,  captain 
Skinner  (assistant  commissary-gene- 
ral), by  the  direction  of  the  geneial, 
went  over  under  escort  to  him,  to 
remonstrate  on  the  attack  on  our 
troops,  after  a  treaty  had  been  en- 
tered into  for  our  protection.  His 
reply  was,  that  he  regretted  he  could 
not  control  the  Ghilaies  with  his 
small  body  of  horse— about  »0(X— 
but  that  as  now  the  remnant  of  our 
troops  was  merely  a  few  Enropcana» 
he  would  guarantee  their  safety,  and 
that  of  all  the  European  officers,  lo 
Jellalabad,  if  the  general  would  con- 
duct them  over  disarmed— his  mo- 
tives for  which,  he  said,  were,  that 
should  they  bring  their  arms  with 
them,  his  own  followers  would  be 
afraid  of  treachery.  To  thb  the 
general  would  not  consent.  Lieu- 
tenant Mackay  returned  with  Skii>- 
ner  from  the  sirdar,  as  the  road  to 
Jellalabad  was  deemed  unsafe  for  him 
to  traverse  it.  We  again  commenced 
our  fearful  march,  the  remnant  of  the 
camp-followers,  with  several  officers 
who  had  been  wounded,  going  on 
ahead.  After  proceeding  about  five 
miles  without  seeing  any  enemy,  we 
arrived  Hiaving  come  down  a  very 
steep  and  long  descent)  at  the  bed  of 
the  Tezeen  nullah.  Having  no  con- 
veyance for  the  sick  and  wounded, 
we  had  been  obliged  to  leave  on  the 
road  all  such  as  could  not  come  on. 
On  our  arrival  at  tlie  dip  into  the 
bed  of  the  nullah,  the  scene  was  hor- 
rible. The  ground  was  again  covered 
with  dead  and  dying,  among  whom 
were  several  officers,  who,  as  before 
stated,  had  gone  on  ahead  of  the 
column,  and,  having  been  suddenly 
attacked,  were  instantly  massacred. 
We  here  observed  the  enemy  crowd- 


ing on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  from  i'. 
directions,  down  the  bed  of  the  k^ 
lab,  through  which  our  route  lay  t'jr 
about  three  miles.  We  contiii6«i 
our  progress  through  one  contimf'^ 
fire  from  the  heights  on  hoth  sids. 
until  our  arrival  in  Tezeen  vaUer  ii 
about  half-past  four  p.  m.  ihu'^ 
scent  into  the  valley  from  the  top  oc 
the  Hiift  Khotul  was,  I  sfaoaM  thick. 
at  least  2000  feet,  ere  we  had  goi  o*  t 
of  the  region  of  snow.  Here  I  shocJd 
compute  our  troops  and  camp-follow. 
en  at  about  4000  individiuds,  Yamz 
lost  by  one  means  or  other  since 
leaving  Kaubul,  fonr  daya  ago,  ISjOO* 
peopl^  About  a  quarter  of  an  boo 
after  oar  arrival,  the  sirdar  and  hs 
parhr  came  into  the  valley,  and  pix>> 
ceecKd  to  a  fort  higher  up,  bek>n|im 
to  Gool  Mohamined  Kium.  A  sig- 
nal was  made  to  some  of  his  horst^ 
men  to  approadi  us.  Two  caxse, 
and  captain  Skinner,  by  the  genenT^ 
desire,  accompanied  them  to  Mohaar- 
med  L'khbar,  to  devise  some  mftn 
of  saving  our  now  small  party  froo 
destruction.  All  was  intense  anxicnr 
till  Skinner^s  retnra  at  dusk,  vheii 
he  brought  back  the  sane  message  as 
at  Kubbnr-i-Jubbur  regaiding  the  di^ 
arming  of  the  Europeans.  Agaio 
this  was  not  acceded  to.  The  geo^ 
ral  then  decided,  weak  and  (amisM 
as  the  troops  were,  and  as  there  va.s 
no  prospect  of  provisions  being  had 
at  Tezeen,  on  again  mardiing  at 
seven  p.  m.,  and  proceeding  if  possi- 
ble, through  the  JugduUuck  pass  b^^ 
eight  or  nine  the  next  morning,  la 
fact,  in  this  consisted  our  only  mesm 
of  safety ;  for  if  intimation'  of  our 
approach  should  reach  JugduUoclh 
the  pass  would  be  taken  possessioo 
of,  and  the  general's  object  defeated. 
As  I  was  aware  of  a  short  cut  across 
the  mountains,  1  informed  the  gene" 
ral  that  Mohammed  Ukhhar  Khan 
and  his  party  could,  although  they 
should  heave  several  hours  aifter  u^, 
be  at  Jugdulluck  ready  to  oppose  o$. 
A  message  was  sent  to  Mohaminod 
Ukhbar,  that  we  were  going  to  march 
to  Sell  Baba,  seven  miles  from  To 
zeen,  and  sometimes  called  Sukeya- 


USTOAT.j 

i-Oriigur.     The  road  from  the  latter 
to   Tezeen  lies  down  the  bed  of  a 
nullah,  with  hills  on  either  side.     As 
the  camp-followers  had  all  along  been 
the  bane  of  our  unfortunate  force, 
we  were  in  hopes  that,  by  moving  off 
quickly,  we  might  manage  to  leave 
them  behind ;  but  no  sooner  had  we 
started,  tlian  the  whole  of  them  that 
could  move  accompanied  us.     We 
left  our  only  remaining  gun  behind. 
Dr.  Cardew,  who  had  b^n  mortally 
wounded  this  day  at  the  dip  into  the 
Tezeen  nullah,  was  abandoned  to  his 
fate,  and  laid  on  the  gun-carriage  to 
await  death,  which  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching.   He  was  found  oead  next 
morning    by    Mohammed  Ukhbars 
people.      Ihe  night  was    fine  and 
moonlight.    We  reached  Seh  Baba 
at  about  midnight.    At  this  place  a 
few  shots  were  fired  upon  us ;  and 
our  rear  being  attacked,  the  whole  of 
the  queen^s  44th,  with  exception  of 
about  nine  files  to  form  our  advance, 
were  ordered  there,    and  thus  the 
column  remained  till  arrival  at  Jug- 
duUuck— and  our  progress  was  again 
impeded,  consequent   on   that    evil 
which  always  attends  our  Hindusta- 
nee  armies — camp-followers ;  who,  so 
soon  as  a  shot  was  fired  in  front, 
instantly  fell  back  upon  the  rear,  and 
vice  vend.     On  passing  Baneekan, 
three  miles  from  Seh  %aba,  where 
there  is  a  clear  stream  of  water,  and 
several  caves  cut  in  the  rock,  we  ob- 
served a  number  of  people  in  the 
caves,  with  whom,  as  they  did  not 
molest  us,  we  did  not  interfere  :  not 
so,  however,  vrith  the  rear,  which  had 
some  volleys  fired  upon  them.    At 
daybreak    the    advance    arrived   at 
Kuttur  Sung  — (about  seven  miles 
from  Seh  B{d>a— at  K  utter  Sung  it- 
self are  some  streams  of  water  — 
there  is  an  encamping-ground,    but 
very  confined,  and  commanded  by 
high  hills  all    round)— and    halted 
about  half  a  mile  beyond,  till  the 
rearguard  should  reach  us.      This, 
however,  did  not  come  up  for  at 
least  two  hours  afterwards,  having 
been  a  good  deal  molested  on  the 
road.    On  our  first  arrival  not  a  man 
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was  to  be  seen ;  but,  ere  long,  several 
made  their  appearance  on  the  hills 
around  us,  and  continued  every  mo- 
ment to  increase.  Unfortunately  not 
a  drop  of  water  was  procurable  where 
we  had  halted,  nor  was  any  to  be 
had  till  we  sliould  approach  Jusdul- 
luck.  We  had  now  been  manning, 
or  rather  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  for 
twenty-four  hours  consecutively,  and 
still  had  upwards  of  ten  weary  miles 
to  trudge  ere  we  could  hope  for  the 
least  repose.  On  being  joined  by 
the  rear,  we  again  continued  our 
march, — the  enemy,  in  small  num- 
bers, watching  every  opportunitjr  to 
murder  those  who  should  stray  from 
the  column.  On  arrival  at  within 
two  miles  of  Jugdulluck,  the  descent 
into  the  valley  of  which  commences, 
we  observed  the  hills  on  each  side 
the  road  were  occupied  by  the  ene- 
my, who,  with  their  long  juzails* 
fired  upon  us  the  whole  way — and 
again  the  road  was  covered  with  dead 
and  dying.  We  were  so  thick  a 
mass,  that  every  shot  told  on  some 
part  or  other  of  our  column.  On 
arrival  in  the  valley,  we  (the  ad- 
vance) took  up  a  position  on  the  first 
height  we  came  t(^  near  some  ruined 
walls.  As  scarcely  any  Europeans 
of  the  advance  now  remained,  and 
the  enemy  were  increasing,  the  gene- 
ral called  several  officers  (about 
twenty  of  us)  to  form  line  and  show 
a  front  We  had  scarcely  done  so, 
when  my  friend  captain  Grant,  as- 
sistant-adjutant-genml  (afterwards 
killed  at  Gundamuck),  who  was  next 
to  me,  received  a  Ml  through  his 
cheek,  which  broke  his  jaw.  I  lifted 
him  off  his  horse,  and  seated  him  on 
the  ground.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
rearsuard,  which  was  followed  up 
by  we  enemy,  the  latter  took  pofr> 
session  of  two  heights  dose  to  our 
position.  For  security,  we  went  with- 
in the  ruined  walls,  our  men  almost 
maddened  with  hunger  and  thirst* 
Some  snow  was  on  the  ground,  which 
we  greedily  devoured;  but,  instead 
of  quenching,  it  increased  our  thirst. 
A  stream  of  clear  pure  water  was 
running  at  the  foot  of^  and  within 
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150  paces  of,  our  position ;  but  no 
man  could  venture  down  without  a 
certainty  of  being  massacred.  For 
about  half  an  hour  we  had  a  respite 
from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
watching  our  proceedings.  I  was 
desired  by  the  general  to  see  if  any 
bullocks  or  camels  were  procurable 
among  the  followers.  1 1  uckily  found 
three  of  the  former,  which  were  in- 
stantly killed,  served  out  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans, and  as  instantly  devoured, 
although  raw  and  still  reeking  with 
blood.  A  few  horsemen  being  ob- 
served near  at  hand,  a  signal  was 
made  for  one  of  them  to  approach. 
He  did  so,  and  was  questioned  as  to 
what  chief  was  present.  He  replied, 
'  Mohammed  Ukhbar  Khan.'  A  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  the  sirdar  by  the 
general,  as  to  why  we  were  again 
molested.  A  reply  was  brought 
back,  that  the  chief  wished  to  converse 
with  Skinner,  who  then  accompanied 
the  messenger.  This  was  at  about 
half-past  three  p.  m.  We  now  fondly 
hoped  further  massacre  would  be 
stopped.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
Skinner  taken  his  departure,  and  we, 
who  had  been  marching  for  the  last 
thirtv  hours,  had  laid  ourselves  down 
on  the  ground,  completely  worn  out 
by  cold,  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst, 
than  our  persevering  foe,  not  yet 
glutted  with  the  blood  of  the  thou- 
sands that  had  fallen,  suddenly  com- 
menced tiring  volley  after  volley  into 
the  indosure  where  we  were  resting. 
All  was  again  confusion.  There  was 
one  general  rush  outside  the  walls — 
men  and  cattle  all  huddled  together 
— each  urgently  striving  to  screen 
himself  from  the  murderous  fire  of 
the  enemy.  At  this  time,  about 
twenty  gallant  soldiers  of  the  queen's 
44th  made  one  simultaneous  rush 
down  our  hill  to  drive  the  enemy  off 
the  heights  occupied  by  them.  In 
this  they  were  most  successful ;  for 
the  latter,  in  the  supposition  that 
they  would  be  followed  by  others, 
had  taken  flight  ere  our  soldiers 
reached  their  position.  In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  as  our  small  party 
could  not  admit  of  any  division,  the 


afore-mentioned  soldiers  were  ^> 
called.  We  again  entered  within  o^^r 
broken  walls,  and  again  instantly  wtn 
our  foes  in  their  former  position,  dry- 
ing death  among  us.  At  about  ^^ 
o'clock.  Skinner  returned  with  a  Diar 
sage,  that  the  sirdar  wished  to  see 
the  general,  brigadier  Sheltoo,  aro 
myself,  to  a  conference  ;  and  that,  if 
we  would  go  over,  he  would  engate 
to  put  a  stop  to  any  further  massacre, 
and  ^ive  food  to  the  troops ;  and  ca 
condition  of  brigadier  Shdtoo  sod 
self  remaining  with  him  as  hostage 
for  general  Sale's  evacuation  of  Jd- 
lalabad,  he  would  escort  our  small  re- 
maining party  in  safety.  Thegece- 
ral  sent  for  me,  and  dedred  I  would 
accompany  him.  Mohammed  ShaL 
Khan  (fiither-in-law  of  the  sirdar, 
and  whose  daughter  is  with  the  rest 
of  Dost  Mohammed  Kluui's  £uniU 
at  Loodianah),  one  of  the  principal 
Ghilzie  chiefe,  came  at  dusk  with  an 
escort  to  receive  us.  We  started  in 
the  confident  hope  that  some  arrange- 
ment might  be  effected  by  which  to 
save  the  few  remaining  lives.  We 
proceeded  to  the  top  of  the  ralley 
for  about  two  miles,  and  found  the 
sirdar  and  his  party  bivouacking  in 
the  open  air.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  kind  manner  in  which  we  were 
received  by  this  chief;  who,  immedi- 
ately on  hearing  that  we  were  fauo- 
gry  (we  had  tasted  no  food  for  the 
last  forty-eight  hours)  and  thirsty, 
ordered  a  cloth  to  be  spread  on  the 
ground  where  we  were  sitting ;  and  a 
good  pillau  and  other  dishes,  as  also 
tea,  soon  made  their  appearance, 
around  which  we  formed  a  circle: 
and  having  washed  our  hands,  we  all 
began  to  eat  from  the  same  dish.  Our 
hunger,  although  great,  was  as  no- 
thing compared  with  our  insatiable 
thirst ;  which  for  two  days  aftowards 
was  not  quenched.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  the  sirdar ;  Mohammed  Shah 
Klian  ;  Abdool  Ghyus  Khan,  son  of 
Jubbar  Khan,  the  brother  of  Dost 
Mohammed  Khan  ;  and  a  young  lad 
of  the  name  of  Abdool  Hukeem  Klian. 
nephew  of  the  sirdar.  For  soD)e 
time  we  were  too  busily  engaged  to 
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say  much;  but  the  attention  of  our 
host   and    his   party  was  excessive. 
Ailer  dinner  we  all  sat  round  a  blaz- 
iDg  fire,  and  talked  on  various  sub- 
jects.    By  the  generates   desire,    I 
be^ed  of  Af  ohammed  Ukhbar  that 
he  would  early  in  the  rooming  for- 
ward provisions  to  the  troops,  and 
make    arrangements    for    supplying 
them  with  water ;  both  of  which  he 
faithfully  promised  to  do  so  soon  as 
it  should  be  dawn.     The  general  was 
also  most  anxious  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  return  in  the  morning  to 
his  troops,  and  stated  he  would  send 
brigadier  Anquetil,  should  he  require 
another  officer  in  his  stead.     I  also, 
by  the  general's  wish,  pointed  out  to 
the  sirdar  the  stigma  that  among  us 
would  attach  to  him  as  commandhng 
officer,  by  his  remaining  in  a  place  of 
comparative  security,  while  such  im- 
minent danger  was  pending  over  his 
troops.     To  this  the  sircbr  would 
not  consent.      At  about    11   p.m., 
promising    he   would    early  in   the 
morning  call  together  the  chiefs  of 
the  pass,  to  make  arrangements  for 
our  safe  escort,  lie  showed  us  into  a 
small  tent  which  he  had  had  pitched 
for  us.     Worn  out  and  fatigued  as 
we  were,  we  stretched  ourselves  on 
our  cloaks  on  the  ground,  and  were 
soon  fiist  asleep. 

'  Jan.  12.  Arose  by  sunrise.  The 
sirdar  and  his  party  were  already  up, 
and  we  met  with  the  same  civility  as 
last  night :  two  confidential  servants 
of  the  chief  were  appointed  to  wait 
on  us.  We  were  warned  against 
leaving  our  tents  without  one  or 
other  of  them  accompanying  us,  for 
fear  of  being  maltreated  or  insulted 
by  the  Ghilzies,  who  were,  early  as 
it  was,  already  flocking  in  to  pay 
their  respects  to  Mohammed  Ukhbar. 
At  about  nine  a.  h.,  the  chiefs  of  the 
pass,  and  of  the  country  towards 
Soorkhab,  arrived,  when  we  all  sat 
down  to  discuss  matters.  The  chiefs 
were  most  bitter  in  their  expressions 
of  hatred  towards  us,  and  declared 
that  nothing  would  satisfjr  them  and 
their  men  but  our  extermmation,  and 
money  they  would  not  receive.     The 


sirdar,  as  far  as  words  went,  tried  all 
in  his  power  to  conciliate  them ;  and 
when  all  other  arguments  failed,  put 
them  in  mind  of  his  father  and  the 
whole  of  his  femily  being  in  the 
power  of  the  British  government  at 
Loodianah,  and  that  vengeance  would 
be  taken  by  the  latter  in  the  event  of 
mercy  not  being  shown  to  us.  Mo- 
hammed Shah  Khan  offered  thena 
60,000  rupees,  on  condition  of  our 
not  being  molested.  Afler  some  time 
they  took  their  departure,  to  consult 
with  their  followers ;  and  Mohammed 
Shah  Khan  mentioned  to  me  that  he 
feared  the  chiefi  would  not,  without 
some  great  inducement,  resist  the 
temptation  of  plunder  and  murder 
tliat  now  offered  itself;  and  wound 
up  by  asking  if  we  would  give  them 
two  lakhs  of  rupees,  on  condition  of 
our  being  allowed  a  free  passage.  I 
mentioned  this  to  general  Elphin- 
stone,  obtained  his  consent,  and  made 
known  the  same  to  Mohammed  Shah, 
who  went  away,  having  promised  to 
return  quickly.  The  general  again 
begged  of  the  sirdar  to  permit  him  to 
return  to  his  troops,  but  without 
avail.  I  wrote  early  in  the  day  to 
Skinner,  by  the  general's  desire,  to 
beg  he  would  come  up  to  us.  This 
letter  reached  him  just  after  receiv- 
ing a  wound.  A  report  was  brought 
in  that  Skinner  was  wounded,  but  not 
dangerously.  He  died  the  same  day 
of  his  wound :  and  government  was 
deprived  of  the  services  of  a  very 
valuable  officer,  and  many  among  us 
of  a  kind  friend  and  intelligent  com- 
panion. The  sirdar  expressed  much 
sorrow.  Until  twelve  o'clock,  crowds 
of  Ghilzies,  with  their  respective 
chiefs,  continued  to  pour  in  from  the 
surrounding  country,  to  make  tlieir 
salaam  to  Mohammed  Ukhbar  —  to 

}>articipate  in  the  plunder  of  our  un- 
brtunate  people,  and  to  revel  in  the 
delight  of  massacring  tlie  Europeans. 
From  their  expressions  of  hatred  to- 
wards the  whole  race  of  us  (while 
conversing  in  Persian,  which  they 
sometimes  did,  until,  from  a  hint  of 
the  sirdar,  they  began  to  talk  in  Poosh- 
too,  which  I   did  not   understand). 
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they  appeared  to  aDticipate  much 
more  delight  in  catting  our  throats 
than  even  in  the  expected  booty. 
The  sirdar,  to  all  appearance— but 
possibly  merely  as  a  blind  to  his  real 
reelings  while  sitting  with  me-— en- 
deavoured as  much  as  possible  to 
conciliate  them.  Their  reply,  in 
this  instance,  was,  '  When  Bumes 
came  into  this  country,  was  not  your 
father  intreated  by  us  to  kill  him ;  as 
he  would  so  back  to  Hindustan,  and 
at  some  future  day  bring  an  army 
and  take  our  country  from  us  ?  He 
would  not  listen  to  our  advice,  and 
what  is  the  consequence?  Let  us, 
now  that  we  have  the  opportunity, 
take  advantage  of  it,  and  kill  these 
infidel  dogs.*  At  about  twelve  the 
sirdar  left  us,  and  went  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  in  rear  of  our  bivouac  We 
imagined  he  would  shortly  return, 
but  he  did  not  come  down  again  till 
sunset  Our  anxious  inquiries  as  to 
when  Mohammed  Shah  Khan  would 
return,  were  always  replied  to — *  Im- 
mediately.' The  only  consolation 
we  had  was  the  frequent  assurance 
that  provisions  and  water  had  been 
given  to  the  troops.  On  its  becom- 
ing dusk,  the  sirdar  returned,  and  was 
followed  shortly  afterwards  by  Mo- 
hammed Shah  Khan,  bringing  the 
pleasing  intelligence  of  every  thing 
having  been  finally  and  amicably 
arranged  for  tlte  safeconduct  of  our 
men  to  Jellalabad.  The  sirdar  said 
he  would  accompany  us  early  in  the 
morning.  By  the  general's  request  I 
wrote  a  note  to  brigadier  Anquetil, 
to  have  the  troops  in  readiness  to 
march  at  eight  o'clock.  I  had  com- 
menced a  letter  to  general  Sale,  to 
evacuate  Jellalabad  (this  was  a  part 
of  the  terms),  when  suddenly,  and  be- 
fore my  note  to  the  brigadier  had  gone 
off,  a  great  deal  of  musket-firing  was 
heard  down  the  valley,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  troops,  and  a  report 
was  brought  in  that  tlie  Europeans 
were  moving  off*  through  the  pass, 
followed  by  the  Ghilzies.  We  were 
all  in  consternation.  At  first  the 
sirdar  suggested,  and  the  general 
fully  concurred  in  the  same,  that  he 


and  I  should  follow  them.     Id  two 
or  three  minutes  the  former,  how- 
ever,   changed   his  roiod,   and  said 
he  feared  our  doing  so  wookU  i»- 
stead   of  benefiting,  greatly    injiire 
the   party,  by  bringing  after  them 
the  whole  horde   of  Ghilzies   chat 
were  then  assembled  in  the  valley. 
He   promised    to  send  on  a  confi- 
dential servant  to  Meer  Ufzul  Rhao, 
at  Gundamuck,  twelve  miles  beyond 
Soorkhab,  to  afford  them  protection ; 
and  agreed  to  start  with  us  at  mid- 
night, as,  being  mounted,  we  should 
overtake  them  before  the  break  of 
day.    When  we  were  about  to  sepa- 
rate for  the  night,  the  sirdar  again 
altered  our  time  of  departure  till 
daybreak.     Our  remonstrances  were 
of  no  avail,  and  we  felt  ourselves  too 
completely  in  the  power  of  our  ene- 
my to  persist  in  what  we  knew  we 
had  not  the  means  of  enfercing.    I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Mo- 
hammed Ukhbar  Khan  told  me  in 
the  morning,  after  Mohammed  Shah 
Khan  had  gone  to  consult  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  pass,  ^  that  the  latter 
were  dogs,  and  no  fiuth  could  be 
placed  in  them,  and  begged  I  would 
send  for  three  or  four  of  my  most 
intimate  friends,  tluit  their  lives  mi^t 
be  saved  in  the  event  of  treachery  to 
the  troops.    My  reply  was,  that  1 
would  gladly  do  so  could  my  request 
be  acceded  to;  but  that  the  com- 
manding officer  would  never  consent, 
and  that  the  feelings  of  my  friends 
would  also  be  opposed  to  such  a 
proceeding,  at  a  time  of  so  imminent 
peril  to  their  comrades.    The  sirdar 
also  proposed,  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  Ghilzies   not   acceding   to  our 
terms,  he  would  himself,  witli  his 
party  of  horsemen,  proceed  at  least  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  our  troops 
were  bivouacked ;  and,  previous  or- 
ders being  given  to  the  commanding- 
officer  that  they  should  be  held  ready, 
he  would  bring  away  in  safety  eve^ 
European,  by  desiring  each  of  his 
horsemen  to  take  up  a  man  behind 
him  ;  tliat  the  Ghilzies  would  not  fire 
upon  the  Europeans,  for  fear  of  hit- 
ting fiim  or  his  men ;  but  tint  be 
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could  not  allow  a  single  Hindustanee 
to  follow,  as  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  protect  2000  people  (our 
computed  number).  I  mentioned 
this  to  the  general,  but  it  was  deemed 
impracticable,  as  from  past  experi- 
ence we  had  seen  how  impossible  it 
was  to  separate  the  non-combatants 
from  the  fighting  men.  Four  or  five 
times  during  the  day  we  heard  the 
report  of  musketry,  which  appeared 
in  the  direction  of  our  troops ;  but 
were  always  told,  on  making  inquiry, 
that  all  fighting  bad  ceased. 

*  Jan.  18.  Up  an  hour  before  day- 
break. Snow  had  fellen  during  night; 
awoke  the  sirdar,  and»  to  our  sorrow, 
learnt  he  had  again  changed  his  mind, 
and  that  instead  of  following  up  our 
troops,  we  were  to  move  down  to  the 
position  lately  occupied  by  them,  to 
remain  there  during  the  day;  and 
abould  the  ladies  and  officers  who  re- 
mained behind  at  Khoord  Kaubul 
arrive  by  the  evening,  we  are  to  start 
to-morrow  morning  over  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  vaUey  of  Lughroan 
(north  of  Jellalabad).  To  argue  this 
point  with  Mohammed  Ukhbar  Khan 
la  useless,  we  are  completely  in  his 
power, — he  has  his  own  private  ends 
to  obtaiif,  and  we  must  submit  At 
eight  A.  M.,  we  mounted  our  horses, 
and  in  company  with  the  sirdar  and 
his  party,  rode  down  the  pass,  which 
bore  fearful  evidence  to  the  struggle 
of  last  night  We  passed  some  200 
dead  bodies,  among  whom  were  seve- 
ral Europeans, — the  whole  stripped 
stark  naked,  and  covered  with  large 
gaping  wounds.  As  the  day  ad- 
vanced, several  poor  wretches  of 
Hindustanee  camp-followers, who  had 
escaped  the  massacre  of  last  night, 
began  to  make  their  appearance  from 
behind  rocks  within  caves,  where 
they  had  taken  shelter,  as  well  from 
the  murderous  knives  of  the  Afghans 
as  from  the  inclement  climate.  They 
had  all  been  stripped  of  every  thing 
they  possessed,  and  scarcely  a  man 
could  crawl  even  a  few  yards.  The 
whole  of  my  servants  and  chupras- 
sees  have  been  raas8acred,'except  two 
khidmutgars,  who  crawled  up  to  me 


during  the  day.  The  one  lias  his 
feet  and  hands  frostbitten,  and  a  fear- 
ful sword-cut  across  his  hand,  and  a 
musket-ball  in  his  stomach ;  the  other 
has  his  right  arm  cut  completely 
through  the  bone, — and  both  without 
the  slightest  covering,  and  had  not 
tasted  food  for  five  days.  This  is  but 
a  sample  of  those  who  have  survived. 
About  four  p.  M.,  Sooltan  Jan  arrived 
with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had 
remained  at  Khoord  Kaubul,  accom- 
panied by  lieutenant  Melville,  54th, 
and  Dr.  Magrath,  d7th,both  of  whom 
had  been  wounded  between  Khoord 
Kaubul  and  Tezeen,  and  had  joined 
this  party  at  the  latter  place.  The 
former  gentleman  had  been  severely 
wound^  in  three  places,  not  far  from 
Khoord  Kaubul,  and  fortunately  fell 
in  with  Mohammed  Ukhbar  luian, 
who  supplied  him  with  a  horse,  bound 
up  his  wounds  himself,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  fort  of  Gool  Mohammed 
Khan  at  Tezeen,  where  he  remained 
till  the  arrival  of  the  above  party.  A 
large  party  [of  cavalry  (Afghan  and 
Anderson's  horse,  who  deserted  as 
before  mentioned)  accompanied  Sul- 
tan Jan.  Every  attention  which  cir- 
cumstances admitted  of  had  been 
Eaid  the  ladies  and  gentlemen:  nor 
ad  they  met  with  the  slightest  an- 
noyance on  the  road.  Major  Pot- 
tinger,  and  captains  Lawrence  and 
Mackenzie,  made  over  as  hostages  at 
Boodkhak,  have  also  arrived. 

'  Jan.  14.  Started  at  about  nine 
A.M.  The  sirdar,  with  whom  were 
the  general,  brigadier  Shelton,  and 
self,  bringing  up  the  rear.  Proceeded 
up  the  Udruk  Budruk  pass,  leading 
through  the  mountains  to  Lughroan. 
Halted  at  four  p.  m.  on  the  banks  of 
the  Punjshuhur  river,  liaving  come 
about  twenty-two  miles  over  the 
roughest  road  I  ever  saw.  Some  of 
the  ascents  and  descents  were  fearful 
to  look  at,  and  seemed  almost  im- 
practicable. The  whole  road  was 
one  continuation  of  rocks  and  stones, 
over  whidi  the  cameb  with  the  greats 
est  difficulty  scrambled.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  defile,  and  for 
some  considerable  distance,    passed 
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200  or  300  of  our  poor  miserable 
Ilindustanees,  who  had  escaped  up 
this  unfrequeuted  road  from  the 
massacre  of  the  12th.  They  had  not 
a  rag  to  cover  themselves,  and  all 
more  or  less  frostbitten,  wounded,  or 
starving.  The  poor  wretches  had 
huddled  together  in  thirties  and  for- 
ties, so  as  to  impart  to  each  other  a 
little  animal  heat ;  as  other  warmth 
was  denied  them  by  the  barren  in- 
hospitable wilderness  around  them. 
The  wind  was  blowing  bitterly  cold 
at  our  bivouac  No  shelter  of  any 
kind  for  the  ladies  of  our  party  dur- 
ing the  whole  night  Happiness  is 
comparative— and  truly  fortunate  did 
general  Elphinstone,  brigadier  Shel- 
ton,  and  myself,  consider  ourselves, 
when  one  of  our  Afghan  attendants 
told  us  to  accompany  him  inside  of  a 
wretched  cow-shed.  This,  on  our 
first  entrance,  was  so  blackened  with 
a  dense  smoke  from  a  good  blazing 
iire  in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  that  we 
could  see  none  of  the  objects  around 
us,  until  we  had  stretched  ourselves 
at  length  on  the  floor,  and  conse- 
quently out  of  the  influence  of  the 
smoke ;  when  we  perceived  our  com- 
panions to  be  tliree  or  four  half- 
starved  Hindustanees  who  had  ac- 
companied our  party.  Our  attend- 
ant wished  to  eject  them,  but  we  too 
truly  sympathized  with  their  suffer- 
ings to  permit  such  an  act  of  tyranny. 
We  shortly  afterwards  got  an  invita- 
tion from  Mohammed  Ukhbar  to 
join  him  and  his  party  to  dinner  in- 
side the  fort.  The  room  of  our  recep- 
tion was  not  much  better  than  that  we 
left.  We  had,  however,  a  capital 
dinner,  some  cups  of  good  tea,  and 
then  a  luxurious  rest  for  the  night ; 
the  room  having  been  well  heated  by 
a  blazing  fire,  and  lots  of  smoke ;  with 
no  outlet  for  either,  except  the  door 
and  a  small  hole  in  the  roof. 

Jan.  15.  This  morning  a  bitterly 
cold  wind  was  blowing.  We  started 
at  about  seven  a.  m.,  crossed  the  Pun- 
shee  river,  which  is  exceedingly  rapid, 
— so  much  so,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  exertions  of  Mohammed  Ukhbar 
and  his  cliiefs,  some  cattle  would  have 


been  swept  away  by  the  stream.  Bodi 
he  and  his  chies  were  most  auentive 
in  escorting  in  safety  the  ladies  and 
their  children,  and  wounded  Euro- 
peans. At  about  three  p.  m.  arrived 
at  Tigree,  a  fortified  town  in  the  rkh 
valley  of  Lughman,  having  oome 
about  twenty  miles  throu^  a  most 
barren  inhospitable  country,  without 
a  blade  of  grass  or  drop  of  water  to 
be  seen,  until  arrival  in  the  valley 
close  to  Tigree.  Our  route  lay  aloi4 
a  tract  of  country  very  considerably 
higher  than  Lugmnan,  with  scarce^ 
a  footpath  visible  the  whole  way. 
Road  very  good  for  any  kind  of  cai^ 
riage.  About  two  miles  from  Tigree 
is  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage, 
called  *  Jubr-i-Leunek.'  The  sir&r 
desired  general  Elphinstone,  briga- 
dier Shelton,  and  self,  to  take  up  onr 
quarters  with  him,  while  the  ladies 
and  other  gentlemen  were  located  in 
a  separate  house.  A  great  number  of 
Hindu  bunneahs  are  living  here. 

*  Jan.  16.     Halted  at  Tigree. 

'  Jan.  17.  Early  in  the  morning, 
we  were,  to  our  surprise  ,told  to  pre^ 
pare  for  a  start  higher  up  the  valley, 
and  further  removal  from  Jellalabad, 
from  which  place  Tigree  is  distant 
about  thirty  miles.  AH  the  hopes 
which  we  had  hitherto  entertained  of 
being  escorted  to  Jelialabad  are  now 
blighted ;  and  we  now  see  plainly  that 
we  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
prisoners,  until  such  time  as  general 
Sale  shall  evacuate  Jelialabad,  or 
Dost  Mohammed  Khan  be  permitted 
by  our  government  to  return  to  this 
country.  Started  at  nine,  and  arrived 
at  Buddeabad,  alqaost  at  the  top  of 
the  valley,  and  close  to  the  first  range 
of  hills  towards  Kafiristan. 

'  The  night  following  the  evening 
on  which  the  general,  brigadier  Shel- 
ton, and  self,  left  the  troops  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  sirdar's 
bivouac,  was  passed  in  comparative 
quiet  Our  men  were  so  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  thirst,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  them  to  take 
their  tour  of  sentry — the  only  inci- 
dent that  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night  was  an  occasional  shot,  or  the 
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cry  of  the  sentry  that  the  enemy  were 
walking  off  with  the  horses  that  stray- 
ed from  their  pickets.  No  sooner 
was  it,  however,  dawn,  on  the  12th, 
than  the  bivouac  was  again  sur- 
rounded by  Ghilzies,  who  increased 
as  the  day  advanced.  The  liills  were 
again  covered  with  them,  and  they 
with  their  juzails  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant fire  on  our  men,  killing  and 
wounding  hundreds.  At  about  nine 
A.  M.,  as  almost  all  the  officers  of  her 
majesty's  44th  had  been  either  wound- 
€jd  or  killed,  captain  Bygrave  (pay- 
master to  the  army  of  the  Indus) 
gallantly  volunteered  his  services, 
with  a  small  party  of  that  regiment, 
to  charge  and  drive  off  the  enemy. 
They  succeeded  to  admiration ;  but 
being  obliged  to  return  to  their  former 
position,  the  heights  were  again  taken 
possession  of.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  major  Thain  and  captain 
Skinner  observed  two  men  coming 
in  the  direction  of  the  bivouac. 
They  went  out  to  meet  them,  the 
latter  thinking  they  might  have  been 
sent  by  the  sirdar  to  himself.  The 
men  approached  close  to  the  officers 
— took  no  notice  of  major  Thain ; 
but  one  of  them  took  a  deliberate  aim 
at  captain  Skinner  with  a  pistol,  and 
broke  his  jaw.  He  died  in  three  or 
four  hours  afterwards.  At  one  p.  h., 
major  Thain  and  lieutenant  Wade 
of  the  44th  queen's,  headed  another 
party  of  tliat  corps  to  again  charge 
the  enemy,  who  had  now  increased  to 
some  thousands.  A  second  time 
were  the  latter  compelled  to  run ; 
but,  in  this  affair,  major  Thain  was 
wounded  in  the  face,  and  lieutenant 
Wade  killed.  The  day  at  length 
passed  away.  Our  troops  had  now 
been  without  food  for  three  days,  and 
without  water  for  forty  hours.  None 
of  the  former  had  been  sent  to  them 
as  promised  to  me  by  the  sirdar ; 
nor,  although  so  near  to  them,  could 
a  man  approach  the  stream  to  drink. 
Numbers  of  our  men  had  fallen  since 
sunrise.  With  the  exception  of  one 
note  from  myself,  no  information  of 
the  general  or  brigadier  had  been  re- 
ceived.    By  remaining  longer  in  their 


present  position,  death  was  inevitable. 
Brigadier  Anquetil  commanding,  to- 
wards the  evening  determined  there- 
fore upon  continuing  the  retreat. 
As  it  became  dusk,  the  Europeans 
were  silently  warned  to  be  ready. 
At  about  seven  p.  m.,  they  descended 
the  hill,  the  camp-followers  again 
being  on  the  alert  to  follow  them. 
They  had  not  proceeded  many  yards, 
when,  with  savage  yells,  the  Ghilzies 
were  in  the  midst  of  them.  TTie 
night  being  dark,  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  friends  from  foes.  Al- 
most all  the  camp-followers  were 
cut  up  witliout  resistance.  To  pro- 
ceed onward,  recardless  of  the  fate 
of  those  who  fell,  whether  dead  or 
dying,  was  the  only  chance  of  escape 
left  to  the  survivors.  Some  officers 
who  had  been  wounded,  and  unable 
to  come  on,  had  been  left  at  the  last 
ground— (before  morning  they  were 
all  dead)  ;  others  had  lost  their 
horses  and  were  obliged  to  walk. 
Our  troops  at  length  got  to  the  top 
of  the  pass,  where  a  barrier  of  trees 
and  bushes  had  been  formed  across 
the  road.  The  Ghilzies  were  lying 
in  wait  for  the  result  among  the  hills. 
This  was  soon  apparent.  The  greatest 
confusion  ensued— again  were  the 
horrible  yells  of  the  enemy  heard, 
and  again  were  more  victims  added 
to  those  that  had  already  fallen. 
Onward  was  still  the  word — about  a 
mile  farther  a  second  barrier  was 
encountered,  and  the  results  similar 
to  those  of  the  former, — the  enemy 
still  pursuing,  in  increased  numbers, 
dose  upon  the  rear.  When  near 
Soorkhab,  some  officers,  seeing  all 
chance  of  escape  over,  pushed 
on  bv  themselves  for  Jellalabad ; 
all  of  whom,  with  the  exception 
of  Dr.  firydon,  were  speedily  killed. 
These  (among  whom  was  captain 
Hopkins  of  the  6th  Shah's)  had 
reached  within  sight  of  Jellalabad, 
when  attacked  and  massacred.  The 
remnant  of  the  soldiers  and  officers 
decreased  as  they  advanced.  At 
about  daybreak  they  arrived  at  Gun- 
damuck,  the  computed  number  being 
about  twenty  officers,  and  forty-five 
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European  soldiers,  and  no  Hindus- 
tanees.  Here  was  a  fresh  body  of 
the  enemy  to  be  encountered.  ETeiy 
hut  in  the  country  had  poured  fortn 
its  inhabitants  to  murder  and  plun- 
der. Our  men  had  not  above  one 
or  two  rounds  of  ammunition  left. 
They  still,  though  so  small  a  band, 
were  determined  never  to  surrender 
to  Uieir  enemies  while  a  spark  of 
life  remained.  Their  numbers  were 
as  one  to  100,  most  of  them  were 
alr^y  wounded.  A  messenger  from 
the  chief  of  the  district  arrived  and 
inquired  for  the  senior  officer.  This 
was  major  Grifiithsof  thed7th  N.  L, 
who  accompanied  the  messenger,  in 
the  hope  of  persuading  him  to  exert 
his  influence  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
small  but  gallant  band  of  Europeans 
that  still  remained.  Ere,  however, 
the  major  had  reached  the  chief,  the 
enemy  had  called  upon  the  Euro- 
peans to  surrender  and  give  up  their 
arms.  They  refused  to  do  so.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  by  a  few  to 
take  the  latter  by  force.  This  was 
resisted :  blows  were  exchanged.  A 
contest  between  the  two  parties  was 
thus  brought  on.  A  rush  was  made 
by  the  infuriated  and  savage  mob. 
Furdier  resistance  was  of  no  avail ; 
and,  in  the  space  of  five  minutes, 
every  man,  with  the  exception  of 
captain  Souter  of  the  queen's  44th, 
who  had  wrapped  round  him  his 
regimental  colours,  and  five  soldiers 
taken  prisoners,  was  massacred. — 
Thus  perished,  after  unheard-of  suf- 
ferings, the  remnant  of  an  army  that 
had  left  Kaubul  seven  days  previously, 
composed  of  3500  fighting  men,  and 
14,000  camp-followers. 

'  H.  JOBNSOM.' 

The  circumstances  which  led  to 
colonel  Palmer's  surrender  of  Ghuzni, 
are  thus  related  by  lieutenant  Craw- 
ford, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  account  of  tlie  captivity  and  suf- 
ferings to  which  the  unavoidable 
measure  led.  This  statement,  added 
to  the  one  at  p.  639,  and  preceding 
it  in  order  of  time,  furnishes  us  with 
all  that  happened  to  the  pent-up 
garrison  at  Ghuzni,  from  the  moment 


of  the  insurrection,  Nov.  2,  1841,  to 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  Sept.  21, 
1842.  The  lieutenant  had  bad  to 
fight  his  way  from  Kandahar  (which 
he  left  Oct.  30,  three  days  before 
the  insurrection  began)  to  Ghuzni, 
having  under  his  charge  three  state- 
prisoners  and  seven  hostages.  His 
proper  destination  from  Kandahar 
was  Kaubul ;  but  finding  the  coun- 
try in  arms  as  he  approached  that 
capital,  he  turned  off  to  Ghuzni,  and 
reached  it  with  extreme  difficultv, 
Nov.  8. 

'  After  following  and  harassing  us 
for  miles  (says  lieutenant  Crawford), 
the  enemy  drew  off  when  we  got 
near  Ghuzni,  and  I  reached  that  place 
about  ten  a.  v.  on  the  8th,  witn  the 
loss  of  all  my  baggage  and  prisoners, 
and  fifteen  men  and  twenty  horses 
killed,  and  several  wounded,  out  of 
my  little  party.  Every  day  now 
brought  us  bad  accounts  from  Kau- 
bul ;  and  the  infatuation  that  appears 
to  have  seized  the  chief  authorities 
there,  not  only  hurried  them  on  to 
ruin  at  the  capital,  but  also  para- 
lyzed us  at  Ghuzni.  Can  you  ima- 
gine that  the  necessary  repairs  and 
alterations  in  the  citadel  were  not 
sanctioned,  nor  was  Palmer  permitted 
to  lay  in  provisions?  At  the  ele- 
venth hour  the  colonel  took  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself  and  set  to 
work  ;  but  most  invaluable  time  had 
been  suffered  to  pass  unimproved; 
and  when  the  enemy  made  their  ap- 
pearance under  our  walls,  they  found 
us  but  ill  prepared  for  a  siege,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  not  man  alone  we 
had  to  combat  with,  but  the  riiFonn 
of  a  winter  as  intense  as  that  of  Ca- 
nada. The  enemy  and  the  snow 
made  their  appearance  together :  on 
the  20th  of  November  the  town  was 
surrounded  with  the  one,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  the  other ;  but  in 
a  week  afterwards  the  insurgents 
broke  up  their  investment  of  the 
place,  on  a  report  of  McLaren's  bri- 
gade advancing  to  our  relief.  This 
permitted  our  destroying  the  vil- 
lages and  buildings  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  walls,  and  also  afforded 
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us  a  week's  skating  od  the  ditch ;  but 
on  the  7th  December  the  enemy  re- 
turned in  increased  numbers,  and  we 
were  then  closely  confined  to  the 
-walls.    The  necessity  and  advantage 
of  turning  the  inhabitants  out  of  the 
town  was  not  lost  sight  of ;  out  unfor- 
tunately for    us,   an  idea  had  got 
abroad  that  the  townspeople  were 
strongly  attached  to  us,  and  that  the 
sending  out  so  many  poor  people  to 
perish  in  the  snow  was  an  act  of 
cruelty  too  great  to  be  dreamt  of. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  towns- 
men entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  their  countrymen  on  the  out- 
side ;  and  on  the  night  of  tlie  16th  of 
December,  havine  dug  a  hole  through 
the  town,  they  admitted  their  friends, 
-who  poured  in  by  thousands,  and 
compelled  us,  after  fighting  all  that 
night  and  the  next  day,  to  retire  into 
the  citadel.     It  so  happened  that 
from  this  day  the  winter  set  in  with 
increased  severity,  and  its  effects  soon 
told  fearfully  upon   the   men — the 
w^hole  garrison,  officers  and  men,  were 
told  off  into  three  watches,  one  of 
which  was  constantly  on  duty,  so 
that  every  one  in  the  place  was  eight 
hours  on  duty  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  ;  and  you  may  imagine  that  such 
constant  work  and  exposure  to  the 
intense  cold,  very  soon  rendered  the 
sepoys  useless.    The  snow  lay  deep, 
very  deep,  and  often  in  the  course  of 
a  single  night  would  fall  to  the  depth 
of  a  couple  of  feet!    Tlie  thermo- 
meter sank  to  ten,  twelve,  and  even 
fourteen  degrees  below  zero!  and  to 
such  weather  were  the  natives  of 
India  exposed  day  and  night,  with 
no  prospect  of  relief,  and  with  no 
comforts  to  enable  them  to  support 
their  sufferings.  *»  We  were  reduced 
to  half-rations  of  bad  flour  and  raw 
grain,  on  alternate  days ;  and  a  seer 
of  wood  per  man  each  day  was  all 
that  could  be  allowed  either  for  cook- 
ing or  warmth.    The  sepoys,  con- 
stantly soaked   and  unable  to  dry 
themselves,  got  sickly,  and  the  hos- 
pital was  crowded  with  men  whose 
feet  had  been   ulcerated  from  frost- 
bites.   I  do  think,  that  if  the  enemy 


had  had  pluck  enough  to  have  made 
a  rush  upon  us,  they  could  at  any 
time,  after  Christmas-day,  have  car- 
ried the  works  with  veiy  little  diffi- 
culty :  as  it  was,  however,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  keeping  up  a 
smart  fire  with  their  rifles,  and  not  a 
man  could  show  his  head  above  the 
walls  for  a  moment  Up  to  the  15tfa 
of  January  this  work  continued,  and 
we  lost  tluree  or  (bur  men  daily,  from 
the  fire  of  their  marksmen ;  but  on 
the  day  mentioned,  some  sort  of  a 
truce  was  entered  into,  and  active 
hostilities  ceased,  it  being  under- 
stood we  were  to  evacuate  the 
place  on  the  arrival  of  Shumsoodeen 
Khan.  This  worthy  did  not  arrive 
till  the  middle  of  the  following  month, 
and  even  then  the  colonel  mana^ 
to  keep  him  in  play  till  the  begin* 
ning  or  Mareh ;  but  at  last  he  and  his 
chiefs  would  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
said  that  if  we  did  not  give  up  the 
place  immediately,  they  would  re- 
commence hostilities  ;  and  we,  being 
utterly  helpless,  having  no  water  in 
the  citadel,  and  the  snow  (on  which 
we  had  depended  for  a  supply)  hav- 
ing all  vanished,  our  provisions  being 
exnausted,  and  there  being  no  pro> 
spect  of  the  arrival  of  succour,  had 
no  resource  but  to  make  the  best 
terms  we  could,  and  trust  to  Provi- 
dence that  the  enemy  would  abide 
by  them.  On  the  6th  of  March  we 
marched  out  from  the  citadel,  under 
a  treaty  signed  and  solemnly  sworn 
to  by  all  the  chiefs,  that  we  should 
be  escorted  in  safety  and  honour  to 
Peshawur,  with  our  colours,  arms, 
and  baggage,  and  fifty  rounds  of  am* 
munition  per  man.  There  was  still 
some  snow  in  the  passes  between 
Ghuzni  and  Kaubul;  and  till  that 
should  melt,  and  the  necessary  car- 
riage could  be  procured  for  us,  we 
were  quartered  m  a  portion  of  the 
town  immediately  below  the  citadel. 
Scarcely  had  we  entered  our  new 
abode,  when  our  enemies  flung  off 
the  mask,  and  showed  how  much  they 
valued  oaths  made  to  infidels.  At 
noon  on  the  7th,  whilst  nearly  every 
man  of  ours  was  cooking,  and  we 
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were  totally  unprepared  for  an  out- 
break, the  Ghazees  rushed  upon  our 
lines,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
houses  in  which  my  scjuadron  had 
been  placed.  I  was  in  the  next 
house,  with  Burnett  of  the  54th,  and 
Nicholson  of  tlie  27th,  there  being 
no  decent  room  for  me  in  my  own 
proper  quarters.  On  hearing  the 
uproar,  I  ran  to  the  roof  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  finding  what  had 
taken  place  among  my  men,  and  that 
balls  were  flying  thick,  I  called  up 
Burnett.  He  liad  scarcely  joined  me, 
when  he  was  struck  down  by  a  rifle- 
ball,  which  knocked  his  eye  out ;  and 
as  he  was  then  rendered  hors  de  com^ 
batf  I  assumed  command  of  the  two 
companies  of  the  27th  that  had  been 
under  him,  and  Nicholson  and  my- 
self proceeded  to  defend  ourselves  as 
well  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
We  were  on  the  left  of  the  mass  of 
houses  occupied  by  our  troops,  and 
the  first  and  sharpest  attacks  were 
directed  at  us :  the  enemy  fired  our 
house ;  and  gradually,  as  room  after 
room  caught  fire,  we  were  forced  to 
retreat  to  the  others ;  till  at  last,  by 
midnight  of  the  9th,  our  house  was 
nearly  burnt  in  halves.  We  were  ex- 
hausted with  hunger  and  thirst,  hav- 
ing had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  since 
the  morning  of  the  7th  ;  our  ammu- 
nition was  expended,  the  place  was 
filled  with  dead  and  dying  men,  and 
our  position  was  no  longer  tenable  ; 
but  the  only  entrance,  in  front  of  the 
house,  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
and  we  scarcely  knew  how  to  get  out 
and  endeavour  to  join  colonel  Pal- 
mer. At  lasl  we  dug  a  way  through 
the  wall  of  the  back  of  the  house ; 
we  had  only  bayonets  to  work  with, 
and  it  cost  us  much  labour  to  make 
a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of 
one  man  at  a  time  dropping  from  it 
into  the  street  below ;  but  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  clear  out  of 
our  ruined  quarters  in  this  way,  and 
join  the  colonel,  unperceived  by  the 
savages  round  us.  As  soon  as  day 
broke  on  the  9th,  they  occupied  our 
abandoned  post,  and  shortly  after- 
wards attacked  and  carried  the  next 


house,  in  which  were  poor  Lumsden 
and  his  wife,  and  thirty  sepoys,  every 
one  of  whom  and  their  servauits  were 
put  to  death.  On  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  Poett  and  Davis  were 
obliged  to  retire  from  their  posts ;  and 
the  survivors  here  now  assembled 
in  the  two  houses  held  by  colonel 
Palmec  and  the  head-quarters  of  the 
corps.  You  cannot  picture  to  your- 
self the  scene  these  two  houses  pre- 
sented ;  every  room  was  crammed, 
not  only  with  sepoys  but  camp-fol- 
lowers, men,  women,  and  children ; 
and  it  is  astonishing  the  slaughter 
among  them  was  not  greater,  seeing 
that  the  guns  of  the  citadel  sent 
round-shot  crashing  through  and 
through  the  walls.  I  saw  high-caste 
men  groping  in  the  mud,  endeavour- 
ing to  discover  pieces  of  unmelted  ice, 
that  by  sucking  them  they  might  re- 
lieve the  thirst  that  tormented  them ! 
Ceitainly  when  that  momine  dawned, 
I  thought  it  was  the  last  I  should  see 
on  this  earth,  and  so  did  we  all,  and 
proceeded  to  make  a  few  little  ar- 
rangements ere  the  final  attack  on  us 
took  place.  I'he  regimental  colours 
were  burned  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  I 
destroyed  my  watch  and  flung  it  and 
what  money  I  had  over  the  wall  into 
the  ditch ;  I  also  burned  my  poor  wife's 
miniature,  first  cramming  the  gold 
frame  of  it  into  a  musket,  being  de- 
termined that  one  of  the  Ghazees 
should  have  his  bellyful  of  gold  ere 
I  died.  Hour  after  hour  passed  on, 
and  still  we  sat  expecting  every  mi- 
nute to  hear  the  shout  of  the  final 
attack — but  it  came  not :  from  our 
loopholes  we  saw  the  enemy  swarm- 
ing all  around  us  in  every  lane  and 
house,  and  on  the  hill  of  the  citadel : 
the  place  was  black  with  their  masses, 
and,  as  they  themselves  afterwards 
told  us,  there  were  not  less  than 
10,000  men  there  thirsting  for  our 
blood.  But  it  appears  tint  Shum- 
soodeen  had  been  affected  with  some 
qualms  of  conscience,  and  had  lield  a 
council  of  his  chiefs  on  the  subject  of 
admitting  us  to  quarter.  I  should 
tell  you  that,  during  the  three  pre- 
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ious  days*  fightine,  Shumsoodeen  had 
ipeatedly  offered  us  terms,  bat  they 
ere  such  as  we  could  Dot  accede  to ; 
lasmuch  as  they  commenced  by  de- 
ring  we  would  surrender  ourselves 
>  him  and  abandon  the  sepoys  to 
le  fury  of  the  Ghazees.  The  sepoys, 
;  appears,  had  held  a  consultation 
mong  themselves,  and  believing 
ley  had  no  chance  of  their  lives,  de- 
ermined  on  forcing  their  way  out  of 
tie  town  and  endeavouring  to  get  to 
^eshawur.  When  we  first  hei^  of 
bis  mad  design  and  spoke  to  the 
len  about  it,  Siey  denied  it ;  but  on 
he  10th  two  native  officers  came  for- 
rard  and  told  us  thev  had  made  up 
heir  minds  to  go  off  that  night ;  that 
r  we  chose  to  accompany  £em  thev 
rould  be  exceedinelv  glad,  but  if 
ttherwise  they  would  go  alone ;  it 
res  in  vain  we  pointed  out  the  utter 
mpracticability  of  their  plan ;  they 
lad  got  an  idea  among  them,  that 
^eshawur  was  not  above  fifty  or  sixty 
niles  off  across  country,  and  that 
here  was  a  short  cut  to  it  through 
he  mountains:  they  immediately 
lommeDced  digging  a  hole  through 
he  outer  wall  of  the  town,  by  which, 
19  soon  as  it  got  dark,  they  might 
narcb  out  into  the  country.' 

Onr  last  illustrations  are  from  the 
nodest  work  of  sergeant-major  Tay- 
or,  whose  *  Scenes  and  Adventures 
n  Afghanistan,'  wholly  free  as  they 
ire  from  political  discussion,  come  as 
\  positive  elixir  and  cordial  to  the 
'eelings  that  have  been  necessarily 
larassed  by  a  perusal  of  the  already 
quoted  important  narratives.  *  I 
should  never  have  dreamt,'  runs  the 
worthy  sergeant-major's  preface,  *  of 
mdertaking  such  a  task,  bad  not  the 
partiality  of  good-natured,  though 
perhaps  misjudging  friends,  over- 
:oine  the  scruples  which  a  con- 
sciousness of  my  own  deficiencies  ex- 
cited, and  induced  me  to  commit  to 
5aper  the  scenes  with  which  they 
professed  themselves  to  have  been 
imused/  We  are  sure  that  all  who 
;aye  bought  and.  read  Eyre  and  lady 
AA*  ^^^  **  ^^^^^  interest  to 

wd  the  sergeant-major's  equally  mo- 


derately-priced    work   to    their    li- 
brary. 

The  4th  light  dragoons,  to  which 
the  sergeant-major  belonged,  were 
stationed  in  contonments  seventy 
miles  from  Bombay,  when  orders  ar- 
rived for  the  detachment's  removal 
to  the  presidency,  witb  a  view  to 
embark  for  its  destination.  From 
Bombay  the  detachment  sailed  widi 
other  troops,  November  15,  1838, 
and  in  fourteen  days  arrived  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  there  in- 
stantly disembarked  in  patiemart^ 
small  and  clumsy  coasting-vessels  pe- 
culiar to  the  country.  As  the  march 
was  to  be  through  &:inde,  then  a  hos- 
tile state,  the  cavalry  were  ordered 
to  sharpen  their  sabres,  and  the  in- 
fantry were  served  with  sixty  rounds 
of  ball  cartridge.  On  the  fifth  dav's 
march  they  reached  Tattah,  or  *  the 
city  of  the  dead,'  as  the  natives  call 
it,  a  Hindu  town,  in  which  the  ser- 
geant-major visited  two  devotees, 
who,  for  the  neglect  of  some  reli- 
gious rite,  had  condemned  tliemselves 
to  sit  for  seven  years,  without  cover- 
ing of  any  sort  beyond  a  blanket, 
rocking  themselves  to  and  fro  by  day, 
and  swallowing  only  enough  rice  and 
water  to  sustain  the  vital  powers. 
Here  '  a  dak^  or  native  postman,  who 
had  crossed  the  river  from  Bhooj, 
with  letters  for  the  camp,  was  way- 
laid by  two  Beluches,  ana  the  letter- 
bag  taken  from  him.  His  captors, 
having  brought  him  to  their  retreat 
in  the  hills,  secured  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  and  lay  down  to  sleep,  one 
of  them  using  the  letter-bag  m  a  pil- 
low. The  dak  remained  quiet  until 
their  snoring  satisfied  him  they  were 
sound  asleep ;  and  then,  slipping  his 
hands  out  of  the  ligatures^  he  stole  over 
to  the  fellow  who  had  the  post-bag  un- 
der him,  and  placing  his  knee  on  his 
breast,  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear 
with  a  knife  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  mountaineer's  person^  and  made 
off  with  the  bag.  in  about  ten  mi- 
nutes after,  he  heard  the  other  Belu- 
che  close  upon  his  heels,  and  re- 
doubling his  speed,  a  chase  of  nearly 
ten  miles  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
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which  the  poor  fellow  had  two  or 
three  times  nearly  yielded  from  fa- 
tigue. The  dreadful  fiite  that  awaited 
him,  should  he  fall  into  his  pursuers' 
hands,  flashed  however  across  hb 
mind,  and  plucking  up  fresh  strength 
and  courage,  he  at  length  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  camp ;  but  in  so  weak 
and  exhausted  a  state,  that  nature 
was  near  sinking  under  the  effort/ 
*  On  the  25th  of  December,  sir 
Heniy  Pottinger  came  into  camp 
from  Hydrabad  (captain  Outram 
having  been  previously  received,  when 
sent  about  the  delay  of  tribute,  in  the 
haughtiest  manner  by  the  Scinde 
ameers  in  that  capital),  the  ameers 
not  only  refusing  to  pay  the  arrears 
of  tribute  that  were  due,  but  treating 
the  envoy  with  every  sort  of  indig- 
nity. The  Bengal  army,  having  come 
through  the  Punjaub,  and  crossed 
the  Indus  at  Roree,  was  now  ready 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  us  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  ;  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief resolved  to  lose  no 
further  time  in  investing  the  city. 
He  accordingly  commenced  opera- 
tions by  planting  a  battery  on  some 
heights  wliich  commanded  the  walls, 
but  which  were  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance for  the  guns  to  do  much  da- 
mage. To  the  great  disappointment 
of  both  officers  and  men,  who  already 
revelled  in  the  anticipation  of  prize- 
money,  the  ameers  became  alarmed 
at  these  demonstrations,  and  came  to 
terms.  An  envoy,  whose  appearance 
created  no  small  amusement  in  the 
camp,  was  despatched  from  Hydrabad 
to  adjitst  the  necessary  preliminaries. 
He  was  a  short,  thick-set  fellow,  with 
a  merry  twinkling  eye,  and  as  little  as 

Sossible  of  what  is  called  'official 
igni^'  about  him.  He  brought  with 
him  from  twenty  to  thirty  lakhs  of 
rupees;  but  the  reception  which  he 
met  with  from  sir  John  Keane  was 
not  calculated  to  elevate  the  worthy 
functionary  in  his  own  estimation.* 
'  Continuing  our  route^  we  arrived  at 
the  Lukkee  pass,  where  we  found 
some  thermal  springs,  from  which  the 
sick  derived  considerable  benefit.  A 
noble  lake  at  the  further  extremity  of  | 


the  de61e  afforded  our  officeis  ae^ 
days'  shooting  and  fishing;  wfaikc: 
beautiful  sceneiy  by  whidiwevef'. 
surrounded  on  every  side,  furaisL-e 
sudi  of  them  as  were  artists  with  fs 
subjects  for  the  exerdae  of  the  pes:- 
Precipitous  heigh t8»  assuming  err 
varieQr  of  fiEmtastic  form,  strenii^i 
downward  to  the  watei's  edg^  »p 
in  graceful  sweeps,  and  otfaeis  in  bcJ 
and  threatening  attitudes;  vkJs^ 
their  bases  were  hid  in  rich  vcdi 
or  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lik*. 
Leaving  Sehwan  (a  populous  viihie 
seventy  English  miles  from  Hnj» 
bad),  the  forces  crossed  the  lodci  c 
pontoons,  and  entered  a  fertile  tiat' 
of  country,  the  natives  exhibiting  »>* 
symptoms  of  fear  at  their  apprw^- 
but  continuing  peaceably  the  tiUir; 
of  their  lands.  At  Larkham,  tac 
boundary  between  Upper  and  Loki 
Scinde,  and  a  town  wherein  Jo» 
cloths  are  manu&ctured  in  ooDsi<i^ 
able  quantities,  sir  John  Keane  qvi»^ 
ted  the  main  body,  with  tiro  squa- 
drons of  native  cavalry,  and  some  a^ 
tillery,  to  proceed  to  Kandal**- 
where  he  was  to  assume  the  cwb- 
mand  of  the  grand  army  of  the  Indus  i 
and  the  command  of  the  troops  cod- 
sequently  devolving  upon  voAJof^ 
neral  Wiltshire,  the  force  soon  afttf 
entered  upon  a  desert  plain,  sep«»^ 
ing  Upper  Scinde  from  Bcluchistaft 
about  fif\y  miles  in  extent,  and  coo- 
pletely  divested  of  vegetation,  «i' 
white  soil  lying  expos^  to,  and  r^ 
fleeting  back  with  intensity*  ^ 
scorching  rays  of  tlie  sun.  '  Tlw  w* 
fantry  entered  on  this  dieeriess  waste 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  ^ 
the  cavalry  followed  about  five,  i^ 
former  were  fully  accoutred,  and  car- 
ried sixty  rounds  of  cartridge  ^ 
At  two  o'clock  the  following  moving 
the  cavalry  overtook  them,  and  tw 
general  halt  sounded.  So  great  ^ 
the  fatigue  of  the  infantry,  that  num- 
bers threw  themselves  upon  the  grouw 
in  despair,  declaring  it  was  ioipo^'^^ 
for  human  nature  to  sustain  naom 
and  they  could  proceed  no  further. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  <)0i 
rations  had,  for  two  months  previous 
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oDsisted  of  only  half  a  pound  of 
our  and  an  equal  quantity  of  red 
[ce«  with  about  four  ounces  of  meat, 
nd  the  latter  was  in  some  instances 
f  no  use  to  us,  from  tlie  difficulty  of 
rocuring  fuel  to  cook  it.  The  order 
f  march  having  been  again  given, 
3veral  refused  to  move,  from  sheer 
xhaustion;  and  their  situation  be- 
ime  one  of  great  embarrassment  to 
leir  colonel,  who  was  aware  that  if 
e  left  diem  behind,  they  would  be 
istantly  sabred  by  the  enemy,  who 
rere  always  hovering  on  our  rear, 
tecollecting  it  was  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
nd  that  most  of  the  recusants  were 
rishmen,  he  ordered,  as  a  last  re- 
)urce,  that  the  band  of  the  regiment 
aould  strike  up  their  national  an« 
lem.  The  effect  was  electrical ;  the 
oor  devils,  whose  limbs,  a  short 
tme  previous,  had  refused  to  per- 
)nn  their  accustomed  office,  and 
rhose  countenances  wore  the  aspect 
f  the  most  abject  despondency, 
?emed  at  once  to  have  new  life  and 
Dergy  infused  into  them.  They  felt 
3at  this  was  an  appeal  to  their  pro- 
erbial  braveiy  and  powen  of  en- 
urance ;  and  gratified  vanity  did  that 
rhich  threats  and  remonstrances  had 
iiled  to  effect.  A  feint  smile  lit  up 
beir  features ;  and  slowly  rising  from 
he  ground,  ihey  tottered  on  their 
ray.'  It  was  well  that  they  did  so, 
r  they  would  have  fallen  victims  to 
tie  most  savage  cruelties — three  of 
iie  army  cooks,  who  were  necessarily 
d  the  wake  of  the  force,  being  seized 
t  dusk  by  the  Beluches,  and  carried 
way  on  horses.  When  the  British 
inrsued  the  forayers,  they  ripped  up 
wo  of  their  vicdms,  from  the  abdo- 
(len  to  the  throat,  and  threw  them 
ooae  ;  and  of  the  third  they  cut  off 
be  left  arm,  as  he  was  escaping  from 
he  saddle  of  hb  captor. 

*  Descending  the  hills  to  our 
'ight,  we  one  day  observed  a 
Uneral  procession ;  and,  curious  to 
witness  the  ceremonies,  I  fol- 
owed  at  a  little  distance.  The 
orpse  was  swathed  in  cotton  ban- 
la^,  like  a  mummy,  the  head  only 
)eing  left  exposed ;  and  it  was  borne 
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on  a  bamboo  bier  or  stretcher,  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  men.  The  rela- 
tions and  friends  of  the  deceased 
gave  vent  to  their  grief  in  the  biu 
terest  lamentations;  and  there  ap- 
peared a  depth  and  sincerity  in  their 
woe,  which  is  but  too  often  wanting 
at  our  European  rites.  The  pro- 
cession was  headed  by  a  faquir,  or 
priest,  whose  rolling  eyes,  and  Ions 
dishevelled  locks,  gave  him  a  wild 
and  unearthly  appearance.  Hb  cos- 
tume was  no  less  singular  than  hb 
looks ;  for  it  consbted  of  a  motley 
sort  of  garment,  composed  of  patches 
of  almost  every  coloured  dotn,  with 
a  cap  or  rather  a  crown  of  peaoocki^ 
feathers.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  in- 
terment, which  was  situated  in  the 
valley,  the  procession  halted  at  a 
freshly-dug  gmve,  and  the  bier  was 
laid  beside  it  The  crowd  formed 
themselves  into  a  circle  round  it ;  and 
the  faquir,  holding  up  a  small  idol, 
commenced  an  oration,  in  which  he 
expatiated  on  the  merits  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  crowd  bavins  prostrated 
themselves,  the  faquir  took  a  reddbh 
sort  of  powder,  and  made  a  lam 
mark  with  it  on  the  forehead  of  the 
dead  man ;  then,  taking  a  basket  of 
freshly-pulled  flowers  and  herbs,  he 
scattered  them  over  the  body,  and 
into  the  grave.  The  mourners,  rising 
from  the  ground,  and  walking  in  sin- 
gle files  round  the  bier,  made  a 
respectful  salaam  towards  it;  after 
which  the  corpse  was  lowered  per- 
pendicularly into  the  earth,  and  the 
grave  filled  up.  At  the  conclusion, 
the  faquir  sat  himself  on  a  stone  at 
a  ^ort  dbtance  from  the  grave,  and 
remained  there,  quietly  smoking  his 
hookah.'  The  troops,  now  joined 
by  the  Bensal  forces,  had  worked 
nearly  throum  the  cel^rated  Bholun 
Pass  in  eight  days,  when  the  Be- 
luches assailed  them  with  great  de- 
termination, and  were  not  beaten  off 
without  great  loss  to  themselves,  and 
some  to  the  Britbh.  '  During  the 
heat  of  the  firing,  a  mbtake  occurred, 
which  at  first  occasioned  some  alarm, 
but  was  soon  converted  into  a  burst 
of  uncontrollable  merriment.    Our 
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men  had  driven  the  last  of  the  enemy 
up  the  hill,  the  latter  peppering  away 
at  us  from  every  rock  or  crevice 
where  they  could  find  shelter,  when 
our  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  a  general  officer  on 
the  heights  to  our  left,  who  appeared 
to  be  making  signs  to  us.  It  was  at 
first  supposed  tliat  one  of  our  leaders 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  and  universal  consternation 
prevailed.  The  general  at  length 
took  off  his  shaco,  and  advancing  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  waved 
it  in  tlie  air,  as  if  to  cheer  us  on  to 
the  rescue;  when,  to  our  infinite 
amusement,  we  discovered  it  was  the 
fellow  who  had  made  off  with  the 
brigadier^s  kit,  and  who,  after  ex- 
ammg  die  contents  of  it,  had  rigged 
himself  out  in  full  uniform.  The 
rocks  echoed  with  laughter,  and  the 
pseudo-general  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  fun  as  much  as  any  of  us ;  for  he 
capered  about  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of 
delight,  and  ^ve  expression  to  his 
contentment  m  the  most  delectable 
yells.  A  shower  of  balls  was  at 
length  directed  against  him  ;  and  the 
brigadier's  swarthy  representative 
came  tumbling  down  the  precipice, 
to  render  himself  and  his  briefly  en- 
joyed honours  into  our  hands. 
Amongst  the  booty  carried  off  upon 
this  occasion,  were  the  wind-instru- 
ments belonging  to  the  1st  Bombay 
Cavalry,  and  a  bullock  carrying  two 
packages  of  ball-ammunition,  which 
contained  ^500  rounds  each.  Some 
amusement  was  created  amongst  us, 
by  speculations  as  to  the  probable 
use  that  would  be  made  of  the  for- 
mer,— the  humour  displayed  in  the 
appropriation  of  General  Scott's  kit 
having  given  us  a  high  idea  of  the 
waggish  propensities  of  the  enemy. 
Our  fun  however  was  turned  into 
mortification,  when  we  beheld  them 
cutting  our  ball-ammunition  into 
slugs  to  fit  the  bore  of  their  gingalls, 
and  sending  it  back  to  us  from  the 
heights  in  as  wholesale  quantities  as 
they  had  taken  it' 

At  length  the  force  arrives  at  the 
Khojuckrass;  and  the  description 


is  highly  graphic  and  in  good  keeping. 
Dost  Mohammed  had  visited  tW 
place  a  few  days  before,  but,  luckilj 
for  the  British,  had  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  oppose  them  at  a 
spot  where  he  might  have  annihilated 
them  to  a  man,  and  thereby  main- 
tained his  usurped  dignity.  *To 
enable  the  reader  (continues  the 
seijeant-major)  to  judge  of  its  im- 
portance, a  brief  description  of  tbe 
pass  will  be  necessary.  Ascendioz 
an  eminence  of  no  great  height,  i 
platform  of  rock  is  gained,  from 
which  a  glorious  view  bursts  upos 
the  sight.  Immediately  below  is  i 
steep  declivity,  along  whose  rugged 
sides  winds  the  narrow  road,  while  a 
chasm  of  immense  depth  yavrns  be- 
neath, and  threatens  to  engulph  tbe 
luckless  passoiger,  should  he  chana 
to  slip  as  he  treads  his  way  down  tbe 
difficult  and  dangerous  descent.  Re- 
ceding into  the  far  distance  lie  loos; 
ranges  of  blue  mountains,  broken  ai 
intervals  into  open  plains  and  vaileu, 
whose  calm  smiling  aspect  oontissb 
well  with  the  frowning  majesty  of  tbe 
neighbouring  heights.  Nothing  could 
be  finer  than  the  view  which  pre- 
sented itself  as  our  troops  wound 
round  the  brow  of  this  tremendo'js 
precipice,  their  arms  glittering  in  the 
sun,  and  their  uniforms  imparting  a 
gay  and  dazzling  variety  to  uie  sober 
hues  of  the  stunted  herbagewith  which 
its  sides  were  clad.  The  infantry,  con- 
sisting of  several  companies  of  the 
Queen's  Royals,  and  a  party  of  tbe 
1 7th  regiment,were  ordered  to  line  tiie 
heights,  in  order  to  protect  the  de- 
scent of  the  artiUery  and  cavali^^*,  to- 
gether with  the  heavy  baggage.'  So 
steep  was  the  road  (if  road  it  couM 
be  called)  that  the  cavalr)'  wert 
obliged  to  dismount  and  lead  tht^ir 
horses,  bridle  in  hand,  and  tbe  ar- 
tillery to  unlimber  their  gims  and 
drag  them  down  the  precipice ;  a  tas^k, 
as  the  reader  may  conceive,  of  no 
small  labour  and  diffiailty.  About 
half  way  down,  a  camel,  iaden  witS 
camp  equipage,  missed  its  footing,  and 
was  precipitated  into  the  abyss  with 
its   conductor^   and   both  were,  of 
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course,  immediately  clashed  to  pieces. 
We  reached  the  plain  without  any 
nrther  mishap  about  six  o'clock  the 
ame  evening,  and  had  every  reason 
0  congratulate  ourselves  that  the 
owardice  or  negligence  of  the  enemy 
>ad  prevented  them  from  disputing 
nr  passage.  We  arriyed  at  Kandahar 
•n  the  4th  of  May,  and  effected  a  j  unc- 
ion  with  the  remainder  of  the  Bengal 
orces  under  sir  Willoughby  Cotton. 
iere  we  were  joined  by  Shah 
Hiujaht  in  company  with  sir  William 
ilacnaghten  and  sir  Alexander 
iurnes.  The  dethroned  monarch 
mmediately  took  possession  of  his 
nccstral  palace,  which  had  just  been 
evacuated  by  the  enemy.  The  re- 
enes  of  fortune  to  which  these 
Vsiatic  sovereigns  are  subject,  have 
0  steeled  them  against  adversity,  that 
doubt  if  his  majesty  was  agitated, 
tven  by  a  passing  emotion,  at  tfiis  im- 
portant event.  If  he  felt  at  all,  it 
ras  perhaps  more  a  sensation  of  fear 
^an  joy;  for  he  could  not  conceal  from 
imself  the  fact,  that  the  opinions  of 
is  subjects  were  arraigned  to  a  man 
gainst  biro,  and  that,  under  such 
ircumstances,  (mark  the  words  of  the 
i^phetic  sergeant>maior,)  his  tenure 
f  sovereignty  would,  in  all  pro- 
ability,  be  terminated  by  a  bloody 
eath.*  *  At  the  further  extremity  of 
ie  t)azaar  in  Kandahar,  stands  a  noble 
Josque,  in  which  are  interred  the 
w'mains  of  Shah  Shujah*s  father  and 
randfather.  A  lohy  gilt  dome  and 
raceful  minarets  distinguish  it  above 
le  other  buildings  of  the  town ;  and 
]e  effect,  as  it  is  approached  from  the 
istance,  is  extremely  imposing.  On 
[iteriDg  this  beautiful  temple,  the 
isitor  is  conducted  up  a  flight  of 
larble  steps  to  a  platform  within  the 
ome,  where  the  remains  of  the  de- 
based princes  lie.  The  tombs  are 
3vered  with  palls  of  blue  velvet, 
inged  with  gold,  and  illuminated  by 
>out  two  hundred  lamps,  which  are 
^pt  burning  night  and  day ;  while 
»rty  faquirs,  or  priests,  watch  per- 
etuallv  over  them.  Two  magnificent 
»Ho  editions  of  the  Koran,  lx)und  in 
iWet,  and  ornamented  with  charac- 


ters of  gold,  were  also  shown  us,  with 
a  degree  of  reverence  that  proved  the 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held.' 
While  at  ICandahar  several  of  the 
Afghan  chiefs,  thinking  the  cause  of 
Dost  Mohammed  on  the  decline,  ten- 
dered their  allegiance  to  Shah  Shujah ; 
but  they  privately  lamented  to  some  of 
the  English  the  course  they  thousbt  it 
prudent  to  adopt ;  describing  the  Dost 
as  a  person  of  a  just  and  generous  na- 
ture, while  they  represented  the  Shah 
as  cruel  and  unprincipled.  *  The  Af- 
ghan horsemen  are  a  fine  athletic  set 
of  men,  and  capitally  mounted ;  their 
breed  of  cattle  being  much  superior 
to  ours,  and  exhibiting  proofs  of  the 
most  careful  grooming.  The  riders 
wore  coats  of  mail,  with  steel  gaunt- 
lets ;  and  their  arms  consbted  of  a 
sabre,  heavier  and  longer  than  ours, 
a  dagger,  and,  in  some  instances, 
shield^  and  matchlocks.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  Afghan 
cavalry,  if  these  were  a  fair  sample  of 
them,  are  a  most  effective  body  of 
men.  They  may  not  be  equu  to 
ours  in  the  field ;  but  for  a  harassing 
system  of  mountain  warfare,  where 
they  are  required  to  make  sudden 
descents  upon  infantry  penned  in 
between  defiles,  and  embarrassed,  by 
ignorance  of  the  country,  no  body  of 
troops  can  be  better  adapted.  Their 
horses  are  light^limbed,  but  strong 
and  wiry,  and  capable  of  undergoing 
incredible  fatigue ;  while  the  trooper 
himself,  practised  from  infancy  in  the 
management  of  the  animal,  can  ride 
over  places  where  no  European  horse- 
man would  venture.  Haa  these  wild 
mountaineers  but  the  advantage  of 
discipline  and  proper  organization, 
their  country  would  be  inaccessible 
to  any  troops  in  the  world.' 

While  at  Kandahar,  the  second 
city  in  Afghanistan,  it  was  thought 
wise  to  inaugumte  Shah  Shiliah; 
and  the  serceant-major,  although  he 
speaks  lighuy  of  the  theatrical  ap- 
pearance of  'a  platform  canopied 
with  crimson  silk,  and  ornamented 
with  numerous  banners  and  devices, 
the  seat  reserved  for  the  shah  being 
ascended  by  a  broad  flight  of  tapes- 
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tried  steps,  and  oorered  witfacosfaknis 
of  crimflon  and  goW  was  struck 
somewhat  by  the  ceremonial  pro- 
cession. 'As  early  as  six  o*dock, 
the  commander-in-chief  took  np  hb 
position  in  front  of  the  line,  and  was 
reoeiyed  with  a  general  salate.  The 
shah  was  soon  after  observed  leaving 
the  sates  of  the  city  on  an  elephant, 
the  howdah  of  whidi  was  of  solid  sil- 
ver. Hit  majesty  appeared  to  me  to 
be  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of 
age,  of  middle  stature,  and  someiHiat 
inclined  to  corpulency.  His  features 
were  bu-ge  but  regular ;  but  the  ex- 
pression which  played  about  them, 
was  not  calcubitM  to  leave  a  favour- 
able impression  on  the  physiognomist 
His  majestv  was  accompanied  by  his 
vizir,  a  tall,  spare-looking  man,  of  a 
thoughtftil  and  rather  melancholy 
cast  of  features,  and  somewhat  older 
than  hb  master.  Immediately  be- 
hind the  shah  rode  sir  William  Mao- 
naghten,  in  full  court  dress,  such  as 
is  usually  worn  by  officials  at  her 
majesty's  levee  in  England  ;  and  he 
was  followed  b^  sir  Alexander  Bumes, 
in  a  plain  suit,  and  surrounded  by 
the  Afghan  chiefs,  with  whom  he  ap- 
peared to  be  in  close  and  friendly 
conversation.  The  winning  smile, 
and  frank  and  courteous  manner  of 
the  latter  gentleman  (Bumes),  ap- 
peared to  have  gained  for  him  a  de- 
gree of  consideration  amongst  the 
natives,  which  no  other  European 
could  boast  of,  and  which  was  prin- 
cipally attributable  to  the  talismanic 
influence  of  qualities  that  have  a 
ncvei^failing  enect  in  softening  down 
and  subduing  even  the  most  rugged 
and  intractable  natures.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  splendour  of  the 
coAtumes  in  which  these  chiefs  were 
clad,  their  turbans  and  weapons  be- 
ing studded  with  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones;  whibt  the  horses 
on  which  they  were  mounted  were 
perfect  models  of  animal  beautir.' 

The  force  arrived  in  sight  of 
Ohusni  July  «1,  *  the  strength  of 
which,*  savs  the  sergeant-major,  '  we 
found  unaemted  rather  than  exag- 
fftrated.*     As  respects  the  famous 


tomb  of  Mahmnd— ^  neufy  eqiiid> 
tant  firom  the  town  and  the  foft,  si: 
suzToonded  by  loxoriaot  ovchuds  sd 
vineyards,  stands  the  fiuDOus  tomb  e^' 
Manmnd  of  Ghuxni.  It  ooosisss  ot 
an  obloog  buildings  36  feet  by  i^> 
and  about  80  fe^  in  bei^t,  aod  i 
crowned  by  a  mud  cupola.  TL-. 
gates  are  said  to  be  of  aandal-vooc 
and  were  taken  ftom  the  temple  ~: 
Somnath  by  the  conqueior,  vi»» 
remains  lie  entombed  here.  Tbc 
gravestone  in  the  interior  is  made  (A 
the  finest  white  marble,  bat  its  oicci 
rich  sculpture  b  now  nearly  defacti, 
and  it  presents  but  few  traces  of  tbe 
Arabic  characters  with  wbich  it  w 
formerly  inscribed.  Over  the  b?t 
resting-place  of  the  hero,  and  m  i 
sadly  decayed  state,  are  suspeodec 
the  banner  of  green  silk,  and  the 
enormous  mace  which  he  had  so  otu^ 
borne  in  batde.'  Tlie  storming  of 
the  great  gate  of  Ghuzni  (see  put 
621)  b  thus  recorded :  *  The  kssj 
of  thb  reconnaissance  was  a  report 
to  his  excellency  the  commander-m- 
chief,  that  if  he  decided  upon  the  is- 
mediate  attack  on  Ghuzni,  the  ods 
feasible  mode  of  proceedii^  and  tbe 
only  one  which  held  out  a  prosp^d 
of  success,  was  a  dash  at  the  Kaubai 
gateway,  blowing  the  gate  open  by 
bags  of  powder.'  After  midnigfat, 
therefore,  the  explosion  par^  march- 
ed steadily  on,  headed  by  lieutensDt 
Durand  ;  the  powdo*  was  placed,  the 
hose  laid,  the  train  fired,  and  die  car- 
rying party  had  retired  to  tolerable 
cover  in  less  than  two  minutes.  *  The 
artillery  opened  when  our  blue  lights 
appeared  (used  to  render  surround io£: 
objects  distinctly  visible),  and  Uiemu^ 
ketry  from  the  covering  party  fired  at 
the  same  time.  So  quickly  was  the  ope- 
ration performed,  and  so  little  was  the 
enemy  aware  of  the  nature  of  it,  that 
not  a  man  of  the  party  was  hart. 
As  soon  as  the  explosion  took  place. 
captain  Peat,  although  hurt  by  the 
concussion,  his  anxiety  preventing 
him  from  keeping  sufficiently  under 
cover,  ran  up  to  the  gate, 'accom- 
panied by  asmall  party  St  her  majes- 
ty's 13thlighti]ifiaiti7,aDd«scertaiDed 
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that  it  was  completely  destroyed. 
There  was  some  aelay  in  getting  a 
bugler  to  sound  the  advance  here- 
upoQ — the  only  mistake  in  the  ope- 
ration. The  assaulting  column,  com- 
manded by  brigadier  Sale,  moved 
steadily  through  the  gateway,  and 
through  a  passage  inside  the  gate- 
way, having  for  roof  a  domed  build- 
ing in  which  the  opening  on  one 
side  rendered  every  thing  very  ob- 
scure, and  made  it  difficult  to  find 
the  outlet  into  the  town.  They  met 
with  very  little  opposition  ;  but  the 
party  of  the  enemy,  seeing  a  peak  in 
the  column,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in 
scrambUng  over  the  rubbish  in  the 
gateway,  made  a  rush  sword-in-hand, 
and  cut  down  a  good  many  men, 
wounding  the  briradier  and  several 
other  officers.  These  swordsmen 
were  repulsed,  and  there  was  no  more 
regular  opposition — the  surprise  and 
alarm  of  the  governor  and  sirdars 
being  so  great,  when  they  saw  the 
column  occupying  the  open  space  in- 
side the  gate,  and  firing  upon  them, 
that  they  fled,  accompanieid  by  their 
men— even  the  prison  of  the  cita- 
del following  their  example.  Parties 
of  the  Afj|h&ns  took  refuge  in  the 
houses,  firmg  on  the  column  as  it 
made  its  way  through  the  streets; 
and  a  good  deal  of  desultory  fighting 
took  place  in  consequence,  bv  which 
some  loss  was  sustained.  The  cita- 
del  was  occupied  as  soon  as  daylight 
showed  that  it  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  enemy ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
works  were  in  our  possession  before 
five  A.  H.'  '  The  cavalry  taking  no 
part  (continues  the  sergeant-major) 
in  these  operations,  I  was  an  idle,  but 
not  the  less  an  anxious  spectator  of  the 
scene.  I  had  never  before  witnessed 
effects  so  awfully  grand,  or  so  in- 
tensely exciting  in  their  nature,  as 
those  which  immediately  preceded 
and  followed  the  explosion  at  the 
gate.  The  atmosphere  was  illumin- 
ed by  sudden  and  powerful  flashes  of 
various-coloured  light,  which  exposed 
the  walls  and  bastions  of  the  fortress 
to  view,  and  revealed  the  dusky 
figures  of  the  garrison,  in  the  act  of 


pointing  their  guns,  or  endeavouring 
to  penetrate  the  denseness  of  the  olv 
scurity  beneath,  in  order  to  assure 
themselves  of  the  position  of  their 
assailants.  Then  followed  the  din 
and  roar  of  artillery — the  terrific  ex- 
plosion of  the  gate — the  crash  of 
woodwork  and  masonry — the  hollow 
rumbling  of  the  old  towers  as  they 
came  in  huge  masses  to  the  ground-- 
the  rush  of  Uie  storming  party  through 
the  breach — and  the  deafening  cheers 
and  shouts  of  besiegers  and  besieged. 
It  seemed  as  if  all  the  elements  of 
destruction  had  been  let  loose  at 
once  ;  and  yet  I  panted  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  them.  I  hardly  dared  to 
breathe,  from  the  very  intenseness 
of  my  anxiety ;  and  it  was  not  till  I 
saw  the  Britiw  flag  floating  from  the 
citadel,  that  I  could  respire  freely. 
To  the  soldier,  there  is  nothing  more 
tiying  or  chafing,  than  to  be  condemned 
to  a  state  of  inaction  during  the  pro- 
gress of  such  spirit-stirring  events. 

'  While  the  Afghans  were  dis- 
puting our  entrance  into  the  citadel, 
an  incident  occurred  which  for  a  mo* 
ment  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
combatants,  and  turned  their  fury 
into  pity.  Amongst  the  foremost  of 
the  party  who  signalised  themselves 
by  their  desperate  gallantry,  was  an 
aged  chieftain,  the  richness  of  whose 
costume  excited  general  attention— 
his  turban  and  weapons  being  resplend- 
ent with  jeweb.  The  hope  of  plunder 
immediately  marked  him  out  as  an  ob- 
ject of  attack,  and  numbers  at  once 
assailed  him.  He  defended  himself 
like  a  man  who  knew  there  was  no 
chance  of  life,  but  who  was  resolved 
to  sell  it  as  dearly  as  he  could.  He 
had  killed  several  of  the  queen's 
Royals,  and  severely  wounded  cap- 
tain Robinson,  when  a  grenadier  of 
the  company  to  which  the  latter  be- 
longed, seeing  his  officer  in  danger, 
rushed  to  his  assistance,  and,  with  a 
thrust  of  his  bayonet,  brought  the 
inllant  old  chieftain  to  the  ground. 
The  grenadier  was  about  to  despatch 
him,  when  a  beautiful  girl  of  about 
seventeen  threw  herself  into  the 
m^Ue,  and  plunged  a  dagger  into  bis 
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breast  She  then  cast  heiself  on  the 
body  of  the  chieftain,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  it;  and  the  Afglwns, 
forming  a  sort  of  rampart  before 
them,  maintained  their  ground  until 
the  heroic  girl  succeed^  in  getting 
it  conveyed  into  the  interior  of  the 
citadel.  Shortly  after  the  place  was 
taken,  she  was  found  weeping  over 
the  remains  of  the  brave  old  man, 
who,  on  inquiry,  we  learned  was  her 
father.  She  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  tenderness  by 
our  men ;  who  neither  obtruded 
themselves  on  her  grief,  nor  offered 
an)r  interruption  to  the  preparation 
which  she  had  made  for  his  inter- 
ment. *  Again,  *  I  entered  the 
fort  shortly  after  it  surrendered, 
and  at  ever^  step  spectacles  of  the 
most  shocking  and  revolting  na- 
ture met  the  eye.  Round  a  long 
twenty-pounder,  which  was  planted 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  lay  heaps 
of  dead  Afghans,  who  appeared  to 
liave  attached  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  service  of  Siis  piece,  from  the 
numbers  who  had  crowded  to  perform 
the  duty  whenever  our  lire  killed 
those  engaged  in  it.  The  agonizing 
cries  and  groans  of  the  wounded 
wretches  who  lay  stretched  at  every 
side,  and  who  craved  drink  to  sate 
their  burning  thirst,  struck  those  who 
had  not  been  engaged  in  the  fearful 
excitement  of  the  scene,  with  horror 
and  pity ;  whilst,  at  every  turning,  a 
horse,  wild  with  the  injuries  he  had 
received,  was  to  be  seen  galloping 
furiously  alone  the  narrow  streets, 
and  treading  the  bodies  of  the  dying 
and  dead  under  foot.  Advancing 
through  the  bazaar,  my  attention  was 
drawn  towards  a  venerable-looking 
Afghan,  who  was  seated  on  the 
ground  with  his  back  propped  against 
a  wall,  and  whose  ridily-omamented 
muslin  robes  were  stained  with  blood, 
which  flowed  profusely  from  a  wound 
in  his  breast  A  fine-looking  youth 
of  about  fourteen  yean  of  age,  was 
attempting  to  stanch  it,  and  I  prof- 
fered my  assistance.  The  old  man, 
however,  pushed  me  back,  and  would 
not  let  me  approach  him,  plainly  in- 


dicating by  his  gestures  that  be  held 
me  and  my  countrymen  in  abhor- 
rence. Whilst  standing  at  a  short 
distance  from  him,  a  straggling  bail 
came  whizzing  past  me,  wither  Id- 
tentionally  or  acddentidly  I  cannot 
say,  and  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 
Some  soldiers  who  afterwards  ex- 
amined the  person  of  this  oM  chief; 
for  such  from  his  attire  I  took  him 
to  be,  discovered,  amongst  other 
things,  an  extremely  well-executed 
map,  on  which  the  whole  route  of 
our  troops,  from  the  point  at  wbkh 
we  had  disembarked,  to  our  airin) 
at  Ghuzni,  was  plainly  indicated.' 

<  A  few  days  after  the  taking  of 
Ghuzni,  a  tragical  scene  occurred, 
which  pretty  dearly  indicated  hov 
the  tide  of  popular  feeling  ran  vith 
regard  to  the  restored  monarch.  The 
majority  of  the  prisoners  who  fell 
into  our  hands  were  released,  oo  con- 
dition of  their  serving  in  the  shah's 
army;  but  there  remained  about 
thirty,  who  refused  to  accept  of  their 
liberty  on  such  terms.  The^  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  of  the  iolID^ 
diate  followers  of  Dost  MohaniDed'i 
&ther-in-law,  and  were  devotedly  at- 
tached to  that  prince.  The  sbak  on 
learning  the  drcumstance,  ordered 
them  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 
expostulated  with  them  on  the  follf 
of  their  conduct  A  chief,  of  baughtj 
bearing,  stepjped  from  amon^  tlie 
prisoners,  an<^after  overwhdmiog  his 
majesty  with  reproaches,  toM  nin 
that  nothing  should  induce  him  to 
enter  the  service  of  a  man  who  ind 
brought  the  horrors  of  foreign  in- 
vasion on  his  country.  Then  sud- 
denly snatching  a  dagger  from  one  « 
the  attendants,  he  rushed  with  up- 
lifted arm  towards  the  shah,  m 
would  have  pierced  him  to  the  heai^ 
had  not  one  of  his  majesty's  servants 
interposed  his  person,  and  received 
the  blow  intended  for  his  master. 
The  feithful  domestic  fell  dead  at  the 
feet  of  the  shah,  and  the  officers  and 
attendants  instantly  rushed  towaids 
the  assassin  with  drawn  swords ;  but 
he  had  already  antidpated  their  ip* 
tention,  by  plunging  the  poniard  io 
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his  own  breast  Tlie  shah,  alarmed 
and  exasperated,  ordered  the  whole 
of  the  prisoners  to  be  immediately 
executed  ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  their 
heads  were  rolling  in  the  dust.' 

On  the  7th  of  August,  the  ar- 
my encamped  before  Kaubul ;  and  as 
I>ost  Alohammed  and  his  forces  had 
fled  to  the  hills  on  the  first  notice 
of  its  approach,  a  vain  pursuit 
of  him  took  place  by  troops  under 
captain  Outram  for  some  days.  The 
sergeant-major  states  the  mosque  at 
Kaubul,  containing  the  remains  of 
the  Great  Mongul  Baber,  to  be  tlie 
finest  temple  he  had  seen  in  Asia — 
the  outside  architecturally  beautiful, 
the  interior  magnificently  adorned 
with  gilding  and  sculpture,  and  the 
pavement  being  composed  of  rich 
mosaic.  The  celebrated  Balla  His- 
sar  towers  high  above  the  other  build- 
ings, and  is  the  palace  as  well  as 
castle  of  the  sovereign.  '  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  gardens,  and  is 
entered  by  a  large  flagged  court^way, 
leading  to  the  principal  portal  of  the 
edifice.  The  proportions  of  the 
building  are  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  royalty ;  the  centre  being  sur- 
mounted  by  a  lofty  dome,  and  the 
wings  being  of  vast  extent.  The 
right  wing  contains  the  stabling  of 
the  sliah,  and  chambers  of  the  house- 
hold ;  and  the  left  is  appropriated  to 
the  sovereign*s  own  use.  The  once 
.  jet  more  famous  Bazaar  and  its  con- 
tents are  thus  described  by  the  same 
sensible  writer.  '  The  bazaar  is  of 
circular  form,  the  streets  composing 
it  radiating  from  an  open  space  in 
its  centre,  and  presenting  a  thronged 
and  busy  aspect.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise  which  attracted 
onr  notice,  were  cachemire  shawls  of 
the  richest  and  most  expensive  pat- 
terns, and  costly  silks  of  every  de- 
scription. A  considerable  trade  is 
also  carried  on  in  preserved  fruits, 
which  find  their  way  hence  to  the 
roost  distant  parts  of  Hindustan.  In 
the  fruit^market  we  observed  grapes 
which  measured  nearly  two  inches  in 
circumference ;  peaches,  whose  rich 
bloom  and  luscious  quality  gratified 


at  once  the  eye  and  the  palate ;  and 
strawberries,  such  as  the  hot-houses 
of  Europe,  and  all  the  inventions  of 
horticultural  science,  could  not  force 
into  existence.  As  to  apples  and 
pears,  fruits  prized  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  they  were  in  such  abund- 
ance, and  of  such  low  price,  that  they 
were  only  deemed  worthy  of  furnish- 
ing food  for  cattle.  Almost  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  in  equal  pro- 
fusion ;  beef  fetching  only  a  penny, 
and  mutton  twopence  the  pound. 
It  may  be  readily  imagined  that,  to 
the  tired  and  hal^tarved  soldier, 
Kaubul  appeared  almost  like  a  se- 
cond land  of  promise.*  Shah  Shikjah, 
on  his  triumphant  entry  into  his 
capital,  af^er  thirty  years  of  exile, 
'  was,  as  usual,  borne  on  an  elephant, 
tlie  howdah  of  which  was  of  silver, 
and  the  caparisons  crimson  and  gold. 
On  either  side  of  him  sat  sir  Wil- 
liam Macnaghten  and  sir  Alexander 
Bumes;  the  former  attired  in  the 
same  court-dress  which  he  had  worn 
at  Kandahar.  His  majesty  appeared 
in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  and 
addressed  much  of  his  conversation 
to  sir  Alexander  Bumes,  who  seemed 
to  be  high  in  his  favour.  The  shah's 
costume  was,  as  usual,  magnificent ; 
his  turban  being  ornamented  with  a 
single  diamond,  whose  value  was  es- 
timated at  100,000/.  Immediately 
after,  came  six  elephants,  containing 
the  ministers  and  household  of  the 
shah ;  and  then  followed  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  the  whole  of 
the  general  officers  and  staff,  in  bril- 
liant uniforms,  and  decorated  with 
their  various  orders.'  Of  the  Sikhs, 
he  says,  *  We  expected  to  find  the 
Sikhs  an  undisciplined  horde  of  bar- 
barians ;  but  they  turned  out,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  nearly  as  well  or« 
ganizea  as  ourselves ;  being  disci- 
plined by  French  officers,  and  march- 
ing with  the  same  order  and  regu- 
larity as  a  European  regiment.  Each 
division  was  headed  by  an  excellent 
military  band,  and  officered  by  the 
same  number  of  grades  as  ourselves. 
The  men  were  in  general  about  the 
middle  height ;  but  not  so  muscular 
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or  well-fonned  as  the  Afghans,  They 
are  made,  however,  of  the  right  ma^ 
terial  for  the  soldier,  heing  brave, 
orderly,  and  tractable ;  and  though 
they  may  be  considered  in  some  re- 
spects inferior  to  European  troops, 
tney  are  in  my  opinion  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  sepoys.*  In  con- 
cluding our  illustrations  from  Mr. 
Taylors  highly-pleasing  volume,  we 
must  beg  again  to  recommend  its 
perusal  to  our  readers. 

We  have  a  few  remarks  to  make 
ere  we  close  the  Kaubul  history. 
The  following  is  lady  Sale's  version 
of  die  envoy's  and  captain  Trevor's 
murder.  *  I  received  a  note  from 
Lawrence,  inclosing  one  from  Co- 
nolly  to  lady  Macnaehten,  and  had 
the  sad  office  imposed  on  me  of  in- 
forming both  her  and  Mrs.  Trevor  of 
their  husbands'  assassination.  Over 
such  scenes  I  draw  a  veil.  It  was  a 
most  painful  meeting  to  us  all.  All 
reports  agree,  that  lM>th  the  envoy's 
and  Trevor's  bodies  are  hanging  in 
the  public  chouk  (street);  the  en- 
voy's decapitated,  and  a  mere  trunk, 
the  limbs  having  been  carried  in  tri- 
umph through  the  city.  It  was  a 
most  decided  piece  of  treachery  on 
the  part  of  Ukhbar.  They  were 
seated  on  a  bank  together ;  Lawrence, 
a  very  spunky  active  man,  felt  as  if 
something  was  wron^  and  when 
urged  to  sit,  only  knelt  on  one  knee, 
that  he  might  start  up  on  occasion  ; 
but  his  pistol  and  sword  were  seized, 
and  his  arms  secured  instantaneously, 
which  rendered  him  powerless,  and 
he  was  hurried  away  behind  a  chief 
on  horseback,  as  was  Mackenzie.  At 
that  time  Mohammed  Ukhbar  Khan 
had  seized  the  envoy  by  his  left 
wrist,  and  sultan  Jan  held  him  by 
his  right ;  thev  dragged  him  down  the 
bank,  he  exclaiming,  '  Az  burar  Ko- 
darl'  (for  the  love  of  God  I);  but 
the  moment  he  was  laid  hands  on, 
'Mackenzie,  Trevor,  and  Lawrence, 
were  disarmed,  and  forced  away  en 
croup  behind  different  chiefs.  They 
saw  no  more  of  the  envoy  alive. 
Sultan  Jan,  uttering  an  opprobrious 
epithet,  calling  him  a  dog,  cut  poor 


Trevor  down ;  as  did  also  MooQah 
Momind.  Mackenzie  would  have 
shared  the  same  6ite,  had  not  Mo- 
hammed Shah  Khan,  behind  wfaoni 
he  rode,  received  the  cut  on  his  own 
arm,  which  went  through  his  posh* 
teen.  Lawrence's  life  was  saved  by 
hard  galloping,  but  he  received  some 
blows.  This  account  I  had  from  the 
surviving  principals  in  the  tragedy; 
so  it  may  be  depended  on  as  the 
true  account.  The  body  we  saw  from 
the  rear  gate  was  that  of  the  envoy.' 
Her  ladyship's  opinion  of  Ukhbar 
Khan,  and  ot  the  Afghan  invasion,  is 
thus  drawn.  After  alluding  to  the 
English  papers  having  accused  her  of 
a  strong  prepossession  in  favour  of 
that  perfidious  chieftain,  she  says, 
'  As  for  my  great  prepossession  in 
&vour  of  UKnbar,  my  greatest  wish 
is  that  general  Nott's  force  should 
march  up  to  Ghuzni,  release  the 
prisoners  there,  and  then  that  a  simul- 
taneous movement  should  take  place 
of  Nott's  and  Pollock's  forces  upon 
Kaubul.  Once  again  in  power  here, 
I  would  place  Uhkbar,  Mohammed 
Shah,  and  sultan  Jan,  hon-de'combitty 
befriend  those  who  befriended  us, 
and  let  the  Afghans  have  the  ameer 
Dost  Mohammed  Khan  back,  if  they 
like.  Let  us  first  sliow  the  Afghans 
that  we  can  both  conquer  them  and 
revenge  the  foul  murder  of  our 
troops  ;  but  do  not  let  us  dishonour 
the  British  name  by  sneaking  out  of 
the  country  like  whipped  Pariah  dogs. 
Afghanistan  will  become  a  byword 
amongst  the  naUons.  Had  we  re- 
treated as  poor  Sturt  proposed,  with- 
out baggage,  with  celerity  (fbroed 
marches  to  get  throu^  the  snow), 
and  had  the  men  st^>d  by  us  (a 
doubtful  point — they  were  so  worn 
out  and  aispirited),  we  might  have 
figured  in  history,  and  have  cut  out 
l^nophon's  account  of  the  retreat  of 
the  10,000.  As  to  the  justice  of  de- 
throning  Dost  Mohammed,  and  set^ 
ting  up  Shall  Sh(!kjah,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  regarding  it:  nor  regarding 
our  policy  in  attempting  to  keep  pos- 
session of  a  country  of  uncivilised 
people,  80  hx  firom  our  own— whence 
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all  supplies  of  ammunition,  money, 
&c.,  must  be  obtained.  Let  our 
governors-general,  and  commanders- 
in-chief  look  to  that,  whilst  I  knit 
socks  for  my  grandchildren;  but  I 
have  been  a  soldier's  wife  too  long  to 
sit  down  tamely,  whilst  our  Honour 
is  tarnished  in  the  sight  and  opinion 
of  savages.  Had  our  army  been  cut 
to  pieces  by  an  avowed  enemy,  whe- 
ther in  the  field  or  in  the  passes  — 
let  them  have  used  what  stratagems 
they  pleased  —  all  had  been  &ir. 
Ukhbar  had  shone  as  another  Wil- 
liam Tell ;  he  had  been  the  deliverer 
of  his  country  from  a  hateful  yoke 
imposed  on  them  by  kaffirs :  but 
here  he  stands,  by  his  own  avowal 
freely  made,  the  assassin  of  the  en- 
voy— not  by  proxy,  but  by  his  own 
hand.  I  do  believe  he  only  meant 
to  make  him  prisoner,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  better  terms  and 
more  money ;  but  he  is  a  man  of  un- 
governable passions,  and  his  temper, 
when  thwarted,  is  ferocious.  He 
afterwards  professed  to  be  our  friend 
— ^we  treated  with  him — great  was 
the  credulity  of  those  who  placed 
confidence  in  him ;  still  they  blindly 
did  so,  even  after  the  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Conolly  at  Bhoodkhak, 
confirming  the  previous  warnings  of 
his  intentions  towards  us.  He  fol- 
lowed us  with  his  bloodthirsty  Ghil- 
sies.  Mohammed  Shah  Khan,  his 
principal  adviser,  I  might  almost  say 
his  master,  is  the  most  inveterate  of 
our  enemies.  Ukhbar  is  a  Jovial, 
smooth-tongued  man ;  full  of  com- 
pliments and  good-fellowship ;  and 
has  the  knack  of  talking  over  both 
kaffirs  and  true-believers.  To  our 
cost,  he  did  talk  our  chieft  over,  and 
persuaded  them  of  his  friendship; 
and  said  that  those  sugs  (dogs)  of 
Ghilzies  were  intent  on  murder  and 

f  hinder,  and  totally  unmanageable, 
n  this  way  be  hovered  on  our  flanks 
and  rear ;  and  when  our  people  were 
massacred,  and  his  bloodhounds  in 
human  shape  were  tolerably  glutted 
with  their  blood,  the  scene  was  changed 
«— although  it  was  constantly  reacted. 
In  the  distance^  a  group  of  horsemen 


invariably  appeared :  they  were  bec- 
koned to,  questioned  as  to  what  chief 
was  present, — it  was  invariably  Ukh- 
bar,— who  always  pretended  good 
faith,  said  his  SOO  horsemen  were  too 
few  to  protect  us  from  the  Ghilzies, 
&c. — and  then,  the  following  day 
witnessed  a  repetition  of  the  slaughter 
and  pretended  friendship.  For  that 
this  friendship  was  a  mere  pretence, 
was  acknowledged  by  him  when  he 
said, '  I  was  the  man  who  killed  your 
envoy  with  my  own  hand  ;  I  destroy- 
ed your  army ;  I  threw  aside  all  ties 
of  family,  deserted  every  thing  for 
the  faith  of  Islam  ;  and  now  I  am 
left  to  bear  the  opprobium  heaped 
on  me  by  the  Feringhees,  whilst  no 
one  supports  me ;  but  were  I  in 
power,  I  would  make  the  chiefs  re- 
member it!*  and  then  he  uttered  ma- 
ledictions on  their  heads.  He  has 
kept  his  word,  has  been  a  bitter 
enemy  to  all  who  have  shown  the 
slightest  kindness  to  us,  and  grinds 
tlieir  money  out  of  them  by  threats 
and  torture.  A  woman's  vengeance 
is  said  to  be  fearful ;  but  nothing  can 
satisfy  mine  against  Ukhbar,  Sultan 
Jan,  and  Mohammed  Shah  Khan. 
Still  I  say  that  Ukhbar  having,  for 
his  own  political  purposes,  done  as  he 
said  he  would  do — that  is,  destroyed 
our  army — letting  only  one  man  es- 
cape to  tell  the  tale — and  having  got 
the  families  into  his  possession, — I 
say,  having  done  this,  he  has,  since  we 
have  been  in  his  hands,  treated  us 
well  :~that  is»  honour  has  been  re- 
spected. It  is  true  that  we  have  not 
common  comforts  ;  but  what  we  de- 
nominate such,  are  unknown  to  Afghan 
females.  They  always  sleep  on  the  floor, 
sit  on  the  floor,  &c. — hardships  to  us. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  folly  I  have 
seen  in  the  papers  regarding  my  won- 
derful self; — how  I  headed  uie  troops, 
&C.  &c.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  Gold- 
smith's verses  on  Mrs.  Blaze,  in  which 
he  remarks  that  'the  kine  himself  has 
followed  her,  when  she  has  gone  be- 
fore:' and  certainly  I  have  thus 
headed  the  troops;  for  the  chiefs 
told  me  to  come  on  with  them  for 
safety's  sake  i  and  thus  I  certainly 
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did  go  far  in  advance  of  the  column  : 
but  it  was  no  proof  of  valour,  though 
one  of  prudence.*  It  appears,  from 
captain  Johnson's  account,  that  die 
sum  of  14^  lakhs  of  rupees  had  been 
fixed  on  by  major  Pottinger,  after 
the  murder  of  the  envoy,  as  that  to 
be  pud  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the 
troops  from  Kaubul  to  Peshawur,  to 
thefollowing  sirdars :  Mohammed  Ze- 
man  Klian  to  have  three  lakhs; 
Ameen  Oollah  Khan,  6 ;  Khan  She- 
reen  Khan,  2;  Mohammed  Ukhbar 
Khan,  1 ;  Osman  Khan,  2;  theGhilzie 
chiefs,  ^.  Of  the  Afghan  ladies,  the 
lively  lady  Sale  thus  writes :  '  May 
16th,  I  kept  the  anniversary  of  my 
marriage  by  dining  with  the  ladies  of 
Mohammed  Shah  Khan*s  family.  It 
was  an  extremely  stupid  visit.  We 
had  two  female  servants  to  interpret 
for  us.  Three  of  Mohammed  Shah 
Khan*s  wives,  and  some  of  Dost  Mo- 
hammed's, with  the  mother  of  the 
chiefs,  and  two  of  their  unmarried 
sisters,  were  present  They  were, 
generally  speaking,  inclined  to  em- 
bonpoint, largely  formed,  and  coarsely 
featured  ;  their  dress  inelegant,  and 
of  the  coarsest  materials.  Tlie  fa- 
vourite wife,  and  the  best  dressed, 
was  attired  in  a  common  Kaubul  silk, 
with  a  coarse  piece  of  chintz  inserted 
behind,  evidently  for  economy's  sake. 
The  dress,  which  covers  the  whole 
person,  nearly  resembles  a  common 
night-dress  ;  and  has  tacked  on  to  it 
coins,  or  other  pieces  of  silver  or  gold, 
such  as  crescents,  &&,  all  over  the 
sleeves,  the  front,  and  sides,  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  feet.  A  breast- 
plate is  worn,  commencing  at  the 
throat,  of  coins  strung  together :  this 
descends  far  below  the  waist;  and 
when  they  sit  down,  it  liangs  in  fes- 
toons on  the  lap.  Only  the  fa* 
vourite  wore  gold  coins ;  those  of 
the  other  ladies  being  of  silver.  They 
had  nothing  in  the  way  of  jewels, 
properly  so  called.  About  seven 
common-sized  pearls,  surrounding  an 
emerald  full  of  flaws,  the  whole  set 
as  a  nose  ornament,  was  the  hand- 
somest thing  I  saw  in  the  trinket 
way.    Some  of  them  had  very  infe- 


rior earrings  of  gold  and  silver.  Tbey 
wear  their  hair  in  innumerable  smafi 
plaits,  hanging  down  ;  these  are  ar- 
ranged once  a  week,  ailer  taking  the 
bath ;  and  the  tresses  are  then  wdl 
stiffened]with  gum.    The  unmarried 
women  bend  their  hair  in  a  flat  braid 
across  the.forehead,  touching  the  eye- 
brows;  which   gives   them  a  very 
heavy  look.    These  said  eyebrows, 
whikt  they  are  maidens,  remain  as 
nature  formed  them ;  but  when  they 
marry,  the  hair  of  the  centre  is  care- 
fully picked  out,  and  the  arch  thus 
most  unnaturally  raised  is  painted. 
The  Kaubul  women  are  much  addict- 
ed to  the  use  of  both  white  and  red 
paint ;  and  they  colour  not  only  the 
nails,  as  in  Hindustan,  but  the  whole 
hand  up  to  the  wrist ;  which  looks 
as  though  it  had  been  plunged  in 
blood,  and  to  our  idea  is  very  dis- 
gusting.   A  particular  plant  is  used 
for  this  purpose.    A  chuddah  (veil) 
is  thrown  over  the  head  andshoiudeis 
in  the  house,  as  in  Hindustan  s  and 
when  they  go  out»  they  wear  the 
bouckaru-i-band  (another  veil)  and 
legwraps;  high-heeled  iron-shod  slip- 
pers complete  the  costume.    After  a 
time,  an  exceedingly  dirty  cloth  was 
spread  over  the  numdas  (coarse  car- 
pets) in  front  of  us,  and  dishes  of 
pillau,  dliye,  or  sour  curd,  and  figrn^, 
or  sweet  curd,  were  placed  before  us. 
Those  who  had  not  taken  a  spoon 
with  them,  ate  with  their  fingers, 
Afghan  fashion ;— an  accomplishment 
in  which  I  am  by  no  means  au-fidt. 
We  drank  water  out  of  a  tea-pot 
A  dinner  was  given  to  the  gentlemen 
by  Abdoollah   Khan   at   his  tents, 
about  two  miles  ofi^,  nearer  the  snow.' 
As  to  Afghan  cleanliness,  she  ob- 
serves: 'The  Afghans  are  not  ad- 
dicted to  general  ablution :  they  wash 
their  liands  before  and  after  their 
meals,  which  is  but  comrne  Ufieut, 
as  they  eat  with  their  fingers;  and 
they    constantly    wear     die    same 
clothes  a  month.    This  is  not  eco- 
nomy.    The  wuzeer  wUl  take  his 
bath  perhaps    once    a   week,    and 
change  his  clothes :  and  the  women 
never  think    of  doing  so   oftener, 
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and  only  undo  their  gummed  hair 
at  such  times.' 

The  entire  population  of  the  Af- 

fhan  kingdom  is  estimated  h^  Mr. 
^Iphinstone  at  about  a  miUion  of 
souls:  of  these,  from  80,000  to 
100,000  are  inhabitants  of  Kaubul, 
and  about  a  similar  number  of  the 
city  of  Kandahar.  The  town  of  I»- 
taliff,  but  little  known  to  us  till  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  by  general 
M'Caskil],  September,  1842,  contains 
about  15,000  inhabitants  ;  Charekar 
about  dOOO ;  Ghuzni  about  3000 ; 
and  Quettah  about  6000.  The  last^ 
named  town  was  at  this  time  a  por- 
tion of  the  Khanate  of  Kelat,  to 
which  it  has  since  been  re-annexed ; 
from  1839  to  1842,  we  held  it  as 
belonging  to  Shah  Shujah.  There 
are  no  other  towns  of  note  in  the 
kingdom,  save  Jellalabad,  which  is 
within  the  first  line  of  passes.  Kau- 
bul,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  lat.  34 
deg.  30  min.  N.,  and  long.  68  deg. 
31  min.  £. ;  and  is  more  than  three 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  rocky  hills ;  and  the 
beautiful  but  narrow  valley  in  which 
it  stands  is  no  less  than  6396  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  val- 
ley is  remarkable  for  the  excellency 
and  abundance  of  its  fruits.  The 
Balla  Hissar,  or  citadel,  is  placed  on 
an  eminence,  half  a  mile  long  and 
half  as  much  broad,  overlooking  and 
commanding  the  city  of  Kaubul,which 
is  difficult  of  access  either  to  friend 
or  ifoe.  The  city  was  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  magnificence  of  its 
bazaar,  or  rather  series  of  bazaars. 
These  buildings,  formed  by  a  conti- 
nuation of  streets  roofed  in  and  cross- 
ing each  other  at  risht  angles,  were, 
until  our  troops  blew  them  up  in 
1842,  the  admiration  of  every  tra- 
veller, and  the  architectural  ptide  of 
central  Asia.  The  revenues  of  the 
state  of  Kaubui  amounted  in  Dost 
Mohammed's  time  to  from  250,000/. 
to  300,000/.  a  year ;  during  the  pe- 
riod of  our  occupation  they  seldom 
exceeded  220,000/.;  while,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  Kandahar  yielded  80,000/. ; 
and  the  whole  revenues  of  the  Shah 


Shikjah  betwixt  1839  and  1841,  never 
probably  amounted  to  any  thing  like 
400,000/.  a  vear.  The  charges  we 
incurred  on  his  account  annually,  are 
alleged  to  have  been  about  eight 
times  thb.  The  winter  throughout 
Afghanistan  is  exceedingly  seveie, 
the  thermometer  at  Kaubui  oflen 
sinking  below  zero,  and  remaining 
8  or  10  deg.  under freezingfor  three 
or  four  months  together.  This  arises 
from  the  vast  elevation  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  country  ;  and  where 
the  land  is  not  thus  high,  a  region  is 
constantly  found  as  hot  as  Hindus- 
tan, witlun  a  day's  journey  of  a  per- 
petually frozen  country.  The  go- 
vernment of  Afghanistan  may  be 
considered  a  limited  monarchy :  the 
shah  can  make  peace  or  war,  has  the 
control  of  the  revenue,  and  appoints 
to  all  not  hereditary  offices ;  but  he 
cannot  increase  the  revenue,  which 
arises  from  a  fixed  assessment  on  the 
land.  The  trade  of  the  state  is 
trifling,  and  carried  on  entirely  by 
caravans:  Uie  Afghans  import  cot- 
tons, muslins,  ivory,  wax,  tin,  sugar, 
and  spices,  from  India ;  and  export 
thither  in  return  furs,  shawls  of  tneir 
own  manufacture,  tobacco,  fruits,  and 
horses.  The  Afghans  are  the  best 
breeders  and  tamers  of  horses  in  the 
world;  and  the  animals,  which  are 
all  of  the  heavy  and  substantial  kind, 
make  the  most  splendid  military  and 
state  chargers  conceivable.  The  Af- 
ghan grooms  who  are  usually  em- 
ployed to  tend  the  imported  horses  in 
Hindustan,  keep  their  coats  sleek  by 
a  daily  administration  of  three  or 
four  balls  comprised  of  butter,  pound- 
ed sugar-candy,  and  flour,  in  equal 
proportions ;  and  to  give  them  fire 
and  spirit  on  the  road,  they  tie  up 
their  eyes  while  in  the  stable,  so  that, 
unable  to  bear  the  light  on  emerging 
thence  with  the  bandage  ofi^  they 
caper  about  and  show  high  mettle — 
to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  owners. 
Alexander  the  Great's  Bucephalus 
must  have  come  from  the  same  soil. 
The  land  throughout  Kaubui  is  cul- 
tivated by  tenants  who  pay  rent,  or  by 
persons  who  give  half  tne  produce  to 
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the  landlord,  receiving  seed  and  agri- 
cultural instruments  from  him.  Many 
small  proprietors  cultivate  their  own 
land  by  the  aid  of  hired  labourers,  or 
by  slaves  attached  to  the  soil. 

Thus  have  we  brought  down  the 
historv  of  the  Afghans  to  the  latest 
perioo.  That  these  Asiatics  are»  with 
considerable  mixture,  tlie  closest  ap- 
proach to  the  remnant  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel,  that  were  carried 
captive  by  Shalmaneser  into  Assyria, 
721  B.C.,  there  can  be  little  doubt : 
their  traditions,  tribal  distinctions, 
certain  religious  liabits  (although 
Shiah  moslims),  their  appearance, 
their  own  boast  of  king  Saul  being 
their  founder,  all  tend  to  establish  the 
fact  of  their  Jewish  descent.  The 
ten  tribes  of  lleuben,  Simeon,  Levi, 
Issachar,  Zebulon,  Joseph,  Gad, 
Asher,  Dan,  and  Naphtali,  revolted 
to  Jeroboam,  975  b.c.,  leaving  only 
two  tribes,  those  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
iamin  to  the  rightful  sovereign.  Re- 
hoboam  I.  as  shown  in  vol.  i.  82. 
The  Afghans  are  still  divided  into 
ten  tomans  or  tribes,  the  five  most  in- 
fluential of  which  are  the  Populzye, 
Barukzye,  Nurzye,  Barmizve,  and 
Abkhuzye,  who  are  called  collectively 
the  Duranis  ;  whence  tlie  title  of  the 
deposed  shah's  family. 

In  most  instances  our  readers, 
from  the  frequent  explanations  given 
in  the  'Parallel  History,'  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  meaning  of 
oriental  terms  in  common  use.  Such 
eastern  words  as  have  been  left  un- 
translated in  the  Afghan  history,  we 
now  explain.  Shah-zada,  a  king's 
son ;  khan,  a  noble ;  sirdar,  a  genend ; 
sirdar^i-strdan,  generalissimo;  topshee- 
bashee,  artillery  commander,  or,  (says 
lady  Sale)  master-general  of  the 
ordnance;  vakeel,  a  deputy;  sipa- 
hees,  sepoys,  the  native  Hindu  troops ; 
shroffs,  native  bankers ;  ameer,  a 
chief;  Kuzzilbashes,  residents  in 
Kaubul  of  Persian  descent ;  rajah,  a 
ruler,  from  raj,  a  government;  na- 
waub  (nabob),  a  prince  ;  meerza,  a 
Moslem  secretary  ;  moonshee,  an  in- 
terpreter ;  chowdry,  head  of  a  bazaar ; 
^.huprassyi  or  hurkaru,  a  messenger ; 


d&k,  a  native  postman,  or  the  post; 
&kir,  a  devotee  ;  Ferin^ee,an  Euro- 
pean (foreigner  to  the  Afghans); 
goorkha,  a  cowherd,  a  name  applied 
to  every  native  of  Nepaul ;  bavudar, 
a  native  troop-sergeant:  jemadar,  a 
native  lieutenant  ;juzailchees,  Afghan 
riflemen,  from  juzail,  a  long  rifle; 
kaffirs,  infidels ;  Synd,  an  Afj^an  de- 
scendant of  the  prophet,  entitled  to 
wear  the  sreen  turban  ;  peshkedmut, 
an  attendant  servant;  ressakh*  a 
troop  of  horse;  musjid,  a  place  of 
Moslem  devotion ;  nullah,  the  bed  of 
a  river,  or  the  river  itself;  shikaigurs, 
preserves  for  game ;  zilzilbi,  an  earth- 

auake ;  zuna, a  dwelling;  compound, 
\e  inclosed  ground  round  a  house ; 
nalkee,  or  pukee,  palanquin  ;  nosh- 
teen,  a  fur  pelisse;  hamaum  (hum- 
mums)  a  bath  ;  durbar,  a  levee ;  go- 
down,  a  store-house ;  kuiava,  a  camel- 
pannier;  kos,  two  miles  English; 
lakh,  100,000,  or  a  plum  ;  lakh  of  ru- 
pees (lac)  10,000/.  sterling ;  rupee,  a 
silver  coin  worth  two  shillings  Eng- 
lish ;  bhoosa,  chopped  straw ;  dhd, 
split  peas ;  ghee,  clarified  butter ; 
attah,  ground  wheat ;  pillau,  a  dish 
of  m Alt  and  rice ;  Pushtu,  the  Af- 
ghan lancuage,  a  dialect  of  the  Per- 
sian ;  yaboo,  an  Afriian  pony ;  saoes, 
or  syce,  a  groom ;  Balla  Hissar,  pro- 
perly written,  being  Pushtxk,  Ms 
shuhur,  high  fort ;  Ukhbar  and  Akh- 
bar  are  English  substitutes  for  the 
Pushtu  name  UkhbGr;  bunneahs, 
merchants,  usually  dealers  in  grain; 
khan  is  a  title  assumed  in  Kaubul  by 
every  man  living  without  labour,  like 
esouire  in  England. 

BaiTiBH  Inoia  under  Queen  Vio- 
To&i A.— George  Eden,  lord  Auck- 
land, arrived  at  Calcutta  as  governor* 
general  and  successor  of  lord  William 
Bentinck,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1836, 
just  at  the  moment  that  another 
mountain  struggle  began  in  Goom- 
soor,  a  territory  inhabited  by  a  pecu- 
liar race,  called  Khoonds,  who  had 
remained  hitherto  independent  of  the 
British.  Their  rajah  having  display- 
ed a  refractory  spirit,  a  considendue 
force  was  despatched  against  him; 
and  the  troops,  on  reaching  the  sum- 
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mit  of  the  alpine  chain  of  mountains, 
which  they  were  compelled  to  cross, 
were  astonished  to  see  before  them  an 
extensive  and  fertile  tract  of  country, 
covered  with  fine  villages  in  the  most 
romantic  situations.  Little  serious 
resistance  was  encountered :  Goom- 
8oor  and  the  principal  forts  soon  fell ; 
the  rajah,  and  afterwards  his  son, 
submitted ;  yet  a  number  of  detached 
chieftains,  exercising  a  sort  of  feudal 
power  over,  vassals  devotedly  attached 
to  them,  kept  up  for  a  time  a  desul- 
tory resistance.  In  one  skirmish,  two 
British  officers  were  killed ;  and  in- 
deed the  prolongation  of  a  war  in  a 
country  filled  with  j  ungle  and  marshes, 
caused  severe  sickness  among  the 
troops ;  and  two  campaigns  elapsed 
before  this  bold  tribe  could  be  brought 
under  full  subjection.  The  Khoonds 
have,  of  course,  ever  since  been  tri- 
butaries of  the  Anglo-Indians.  The 
revolution  in  the  Burmese  state,  Fe- 
bruary, 1837  (see  page  422),  was  the 
next  Indian  change  that  required  the 
govemor-general*s  attention  ;  but,  by 
the  tact  of  the  British  resident  at 
Ava,  colonel  Bumey,  (though  the 
usurping  prince,  Tharawadi,  had  at 
first  refused  to  acknowledge  '  the  ser- 
vant of  a  company  of  London  mer- 
chants,' meaning  the  governor-gene- 
ral of  India,  and  announced  that  he 
would  treat  with  a  king's  deputy 
only,'  and  moreover  had  declared  he 
would  not  conform  to  the  treaty  of 
Yadoboo,  1824,  by  which  we  hold 
the  Tenasserim  provinces),  the  peace 
that  had  existed  for  some  itime  be- 
tween Burmah  and  the  English,  was 
not  disturbed.  A  considerable  sen- 
sation was  excited  in  the  same  year, 
by  the  expected  death  of  the  king,  or 
nawab,  or  Oude,  whose  state  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  depen- 
dencjr  of  the  Bengal  government. 
The  infirmities  of  the  weak-minded 
king  had  long  indicated  that  the 
throne  might  be  suddenly  vacated ; 
and  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  inter- 
ference by  the  British  respecting  the 
succession,  made  it  important  to 
watch  the  moment  of  the  royal  de- 
mise.   Tlie  king  had  acknowledged 


as  his  sons  two  youths,  Kywan  Jah, 
and  Moonali  Jaun ;  but  the  general 
belief  was  that  he  had  acted  under 
the  influence  of  certain  females,  and 
that  they  were  not  his  children.  He 
himself  finally  made  a  declaration  to 
that  effect ;  and,  after  a  good  deal  of 
consideration,  the  Anglo-Indian  go- 
vernment determined  to  set  them 
aside,  and  to  support  Nusseer-ud^ 
Dowlah,  the  king^s  eldest  surviving 
uncle,  who,  according  to  the  peculiar 
tenour  of  Moslem  law,  was  considered 
the  legal  heir.  But  the  Padsha  Be- 
gum, or  queen-mother,  a  bold  and 
ambitious  princess,  had  in  the  mean- 
time adopted  Moonah  Jaun,  and  was 
determined  to  espouse  his  cause. 
During  the  night  of  July  7,  colonel 
Low,  the  resident,  received  a  message 
that  the  king  was  taken  suddenly  ill^ 
and  was  believed  to  be  dying.  That 
officer,  having  ordered  his  troops  to 
be  in  readiness,  obeyed  the  summons, 
but  found  the  king  had  just  expired. 
Having,  in  this  crisis,  ohtained  from 
Nusseer-ud-DowIah  an  engagement 
to  sign  such  a  treaty  as  the  governor- 
general  should  dictate,  he  led  that 
prince  to  the  royal  residence,  and 
caused  preparations  to  be  made  for 
his  immediate  installation.  Suddenly, 
however^  a  great  noise  was  heard, 
and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Padsha, 
with  an  armed  force  of  about  2000 
men,  was  approaching  the  palace, 
which,  as  the  British  soldiers  had  not 
yet  arrived,  was  very  slightly  guarded. 
In  spite  of  a  warm  remonstrance,  the 
natives  burst  open  the  gates,  filled 
the  edifice  with  shouts  and  clamour, 
and  seized  both  the  prince  and  the 
Company's  servants — in  presence  of 
whom  Moonah  Jaun  was  placed  on 
the  musuud,  the  Begum  being  seated 
in  a  palanquin  beneath  him.  The 
iusurgents,  after  some  violent  pro- 
ceedings towards  the  resident,  allowed 
him  to  retire ;  when,  upon  finding 
his  men  assembled,  he  sent  repeated 
messages  to  the  Begum,  calling  upon 
her  to  surrender.  As  she  returned 
evasive  answers,  a  battery  was  opened; 
and  in  a  short  time  she  and  her  par- 
tisans were  made  prisoners.    The  old 
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prince^  whom,  though  he  had  endured 
manj  insults,  they  found  safe,  was 
immediately  seated  on   the  throne; 
and  Ills  accession  was  announced  by  a 
royal  salute  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital.   Claims  to  the  Oude  musnud 
were  subsequently  advanced  by  two 
nephews,  sons  of  a  deceased  elder 
brother  of  the  late  king,  who  urged 
that,  as  their  father,  if  alive,  would 
have  succeeded,  they  ought  to  inherit 
in  his  stead.  This  question,  however, 
had  early  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Bengal  government,  which,  after 
much  consideration  and  reference  to 
high  authorities,  as  well  as  to  prece- 
dents (among  which  was  that  of  the 
present  king  of  Delhi),  had  concluded 
that,  accoidiog  to  the  principles  of 
the  Suni  branch  of  the  Moslims,  a 
son  cannot  succeed  to  rights  or  pro- 
perty to  which  his  father  was  heir,  if 
he  died  before  coming  into  actual  pos- 
session.    In  this  case  the  inheritance 
goes  to  a  brother.    A  curious  contest 
also  arose  between  the  two  princes, 
as  to  which  was  the  elder;  and  one 
of  them  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
England,  but  without  being  able  to 
obtain  any  attention  either  from  par- 
liament or  the  Company,  concerning 
bis  claim.     A  certain  party  of  In- 
dian politicians  had   suggested    the 
propriet]^  of  adding  Oude  entirely  to 
the  British  territory,  since  the  direct 
succession  could  not  be  maintained. 
Their  arguments  for  such  a  course 
went  to  show  that  the  great  English 
station  of  Cawnpore  has  no  other  ob- 
ject but  to  watch  Oude,  wherein  all 
criminals  from  our  provinces  take  re^ 
fuge  and  find  protection.  Oude  lies,  as 
it  were,   between    our    upper    and 
lower  districts ;  and  the  great  passage- 
way of  India,  the  mighty  Ganges, 
flows  throuffh  it ;  so  that  an  enemy 
possessing  the  banks,  which  are  often 
steep  and  comma\idiog,  could  easily 
stop  our  commerce    on   that  river 
above  Allahabad.    The  late  king  of 
Oude,  moreover,  (say  the  same  writ- 
ers) was  infamous  for  his  vices  (which, 
however,  gives    us    no    manner  of 
right  to  do  him  wrong,)-— his  palace 
being  the  scene  of  orgies  disgraceful 


to  humanity ;  and  as  (say  they)  he 
constantly  delivered  over  his  miser- 
able subjects  to  the  merciless  exBc- 
tions  of  the  ministers  of  his  pleasures, 
his  people  openly  called  for  tlie  up- 
right dominion  of  the  British.  The 
position  of  Herat  in  1838  caused 
lord  Auckland  some  anxiety.  That 
fortress,  the  key  of  the  west,  which 
affords  the  only  fortified  obstacle 
from  Teheran  to  the  Indus,  was  be- 
leaguered by  a  Persian  i|rmy,  under 
the  guidance  of  Russian  employee  2 
and  it  seemed  prudent  that  the  Anelo- 
Indian  government  should  send  it 
aid.  Captain  Burnes  was  therefore 
despatched  bv  the  covemor-general 
to  Dost  Mobammed,  the  usurping 
ameer  of  Kaubul,  to  ascertain  his 
feelings  towards  the  British,  and  im- 
prove them  if  possible;  but  after 
some  fruitless  negotiations,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  Dost  should  be  su- 
perseded by  the  restoration  to  the 
throne  of  the  Afghans  of  Shah  Sh^- 
jah-oI-Mulk — who  bad  beeu  thirty 
years  an  exile  from  his  country,  living 
on  our  bounty.  The  reasons  for  this 
determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  government  were  con- 
tained in  the  following;  proclamation 
issued  at  the  moment  by  lord  Auck- 
land, through  the  medium  of  the 
Delhi  Gazette  extraordinary,  Octo- 
ber 1st,  1838: 

*The  governor-general  of  India, 
having,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
supreme  council,  directed  the  as- 
semblage of  a  British  force  for 
service  across  tlie  Indus,  his  lord- 
ship deems  it  proper  to  publish  the 
following  exposition  of  reasons  which 
have  led  to  tliis  important  measure. 
It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the 
treaties  entered  into  by  the  British 
government  in  1832  with  the  ameers 
of  Scinde,  the  nawab  of  Bahawulpore, 
and  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh,  had 
for  their  object,  by  opening  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Indus,  to  facilitate  the 
extension  of  commerce,  and  to  gain 
for  the  British  nation  in  Central  Asia 
that  legitimate  influence,  which  an 
interchange  of  benefits  would  na- 
turally produce.    With  a  view  to  io- 
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vite  the  aid  of  the  de  facto  rulers  of 
Afghanistan  to  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  giving  full  effect  to  those 
treaties,  captain  Burnes  was  deputed, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1836» 
on  a  mission  to  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan,  chief  of  Kaubul :  the  original 
objects  of  that  officer^s  mission  were 
purely  of  a  commercial  nature.  Whilst 
captain  Burnes,  however,  was  on  his 
journey  to  Kaubul,  information  was 
received  that  the  troops  of  Dost 
Mohammed  had  made  a  sudden  and 
unprovoked  attack  on  those  of  our 
ancient  ally,  Maharaiah  Runjeet 
Singh.  It  was  naturally  to  be  ap- 
prehended that  the  Maharajah  would 
not  be  slow  to  avenge  this  aggression ; 
and  It  was  to  be  feared  that,  the 
flames  of  war  being  once  kindled  in 
the  very  regions  into  which  we  were 
endeavouring  to  extend  our  commerce, 
the  peaceful  and  beneficial  purposes 
of  the  British  government  would  be 
altogether  frustrated.  In  order  to 
avert  a  result  so  calamitous,  the  gover- 
nor-general resolved  on  authorising 
captain  Burnes  to  intimate  to  Dost 
Mohammed  Khan,  that  if  he  should 
evince  a.  disposition  to  come  to  just 
and  reasonable  terms  with  the  Maha- 
rajah, he  would  exert  his  good  offices 
with  his  highness  for  the  restoration 
of  an  amicable  understanding  between 
the  two  powers.  The  Afaharajah, 
with  the  characteristic  confidence  he 
has  uniformly  placed  in  the  faith  and 
friendship  of  the  British  nation,  at 
once  assented  to  the  proposition  of 
the  governor-general,  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  meantime  hostilities  on 
his  part  should  be  suspended.  It 
subsequently  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  governor-general,  that  a  Per- 
sian army  was  besieging  Herat ;  that 
intrigues  were  actively  prosecuted 
throughout  Afghanbtan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  Persian  influence 
and  authority  to  the  banks  of  and 
even  beyond,  the  Indus ;  and  that 
the  court  of  Persia  had  not  only 
commenced  a  course  of  injury  and 
insult  to  the  officers  of  her  majesty's 
mission  in  the  Persian  territory,  but 
had  afforded  evidence  of  being  en- 
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gaged  in  designs  wholly  at  variance 
witii  the  principles  and  objects  of  its 
alliance  with  Great  Britain.  After 
much  time  spent  by  captain  Burnes 
in  fruitless  negotiation  at  Kaubul,  it 
appeared  that  Dost  Mohammed, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  reliance 
upon  Persian  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance, persisted,  as  respected  his 
misunderstanding  with  tlie  Sikhs,  in 
urging  the  most  unreasonable  pre- 
tensions, such  as  the  governor^eneral 
could  not,  consistently  with  justice 
and  his  regard  for  the  friendship  of 
Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh,  be  the 
channel  of  submitting  to  his  consi- 
deration ;  tliat  he  avowed  schemes  of 
aggrandisement  and  ambition  in- 
jurious to  the  security  and  peace  of 
the  frontiers  of  India ;  and  that  he 
openly  threatened,  in  furtherance  of 
these  schemes,  to  call  in  every  foreign 
aid  which  he  could  command.  Ul- 
timately he  gave  his  undisguised  sup- 
port to  the  Persian  designs  in  Af- 
ghanistan, of  the  unfriendly  and  in- 
jurious character  of  which,  as  con- 
cerned the  British  power  in  India, 
he  was  well  apprized;  and  by  his 
utter  disregard  of  the  views  and  in- 
terests of  the  British  government,  he 
compelled  captain  Burnes  to  leave 
Kaubul  without  having  effected  any  of 
the  objects  of  his  mission.  It  was 
now  evident  that  no  further  inter- 
ference could  be  exercised  by  the 
British  government,  to  bring  about 
a  good  understanding  between  the 
Sikh  ruler  and  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan  ;  and  the  hostile  policy  of  the 
latter  chief  showed  too  plainly,  that 
so  long  as  Kaubul  remained  under 
his  government,  we  could  never  hope 
that  the  tranquillity  of  our  neigh- 
bourhood would  be  secured,  or  that 
the  interests  of  our  Indian  empire 
would  be  preserved  inviolate.  The 
govemor.general  deems  it  in  this 
place  necessary  to  revert  to  the  state 
of  Herat,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Persian  nation.  The  siece  of  that 
city  had  now  been  mrried  on  by  the 
Persian  army  for  many  months.  The 
attack  upon  it  was  a  most  unjustifi- 
able and  cruel  aggression,  perpetrated 
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and  continued  notwithstanding  the 
solemn  and  repeated  remonstrances 
of  the  British  envoy  at  the  court  of 
Persia,  and  after  every  just  and  be- 
coming offer  of  accommodation  had 
been  made  and  rejected.  The  be- 
sieged liave  behaved  with  a  gallantly 
and  fortitude  worthy  of  the  justice  of 
their  cause;  and  the  governor-general 
would  yet  indulge  the  hope  that  their 
heroism  may  enable  them  to  maintain 
a  successful  defence,  until  succours 
shall  reach  them  from  British  India. 
In  the  meantime  the  ulterior  designs 
of  Persia,  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  British  government,  have  been, 
by  a  succession  of  events,  more  and 
more  openly  manifested.  The  gover- 
nor-general has  recently  ascertained 
that  Mr.  M'Neil,  her  majesty's  envoy, 
has  been  compelled,  by  the  refusal  of 
his  just  demands,  and  by  a  systematic 
course  of  disrespect  adopted  towards 
him  by  the  Persian  government,  to 
quit  the  court  of  the  shah,  and  to 
make  a  public  declaration  of  the 
cessation  of  all  intercourse  between 
the  two  governments.  The  necessity 
under  which  Great  Britain  is  placed 
of  regarding  the  present  advance  of 
the  Persian  arms  into  Afghanistan  as 
an  act  of  hostility  towards  herself, 
has  also  been  officially  communicated 
to  the  shah,  under  the  express  order 
of  her  majesty's  government.  The 
chiefs  of  Kandahar  (brothers  of  Dost 
Mohammed  Klian)  have  avowed  their 
adlierence  to  the  Persian  policy,  with 
the  same  full  knowledge  of  its  op- 
position to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  British  nation  in  India,  and  have 
been  openly  assisting  in  the  opera- 
tions against  Herat.  In  the  crisis  of 
affairs  consequent  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  our  envoy  from  Kaubul,  the 
governor^general  felt  the  importance 
of  taking  immediate  measures  for  aN 
resting  the  rapid  progress  of  foreign 
intrigue  and  aggression  towards  our 
own  territories.  His  attention  was 
naturally  drawn,  at  this  conjuncture, 
to  the  position  and  claims  of  Shah 
Shiijah-ol-Mulk,  a  monarch  who, 
when  in  power,  had  cordially  acceded 
to  the  measures  of  united  resistance 


to  external  enmity,  whidi  were  at 
that  time  judged  necessary  by  tbe 
British  government,  and  wna,  on  fab 
empire  beine  usurped  by  its  present 
rulers,  has  round  an  honourable  asy- 
lum in  the  British  dominions.    It 
had  clearly  been  ascertained*   froa 
the   information    furnished    by  the 
various  officers  who  have  visited  Af- 
ghanistan, that  the  Banikzye  chie&, 
from  their  disunion  and  unpopularitr, 
were  ill-4tted,    under   any  circum- 
stances, to  be  useful  allies  to   tbe 
British  government,  and  to  aid  us  ia 
our  just  and  necessary  measures  of 
national  defence.     Yet,  so  long  ai 
the^  refrained  from  proceedings  in- 
jurious to  our  interests  and  securitr, 
the  British  government  acknowledged 
and  respected  tlieir  authority.     But 
a  different  policy  appeared  to  be  nov 
more  than  justified  by  Uie  conduct 
of  those  chiefs,  and  to  be  indispen- 
sable to  our  own  safety.  The  wet&re 
of  our  possessions  in  the  East  re- 
quires that  we  should  have  on  our 
western  frontier  an  ally  who  is  in- 
terested in  resisting  aggression,  and 
establishing  tranquillity ;  in  the  place 
of  chiefs  ranging  themselves  in  sub- 
servience to  a  hostile  power,  and 
seeking  to  promote  schemes  of  coo- 
quest  and  aggrandisement.     After  a 
serious  and  mature  deliberation,  tbe 
govemor^neral   was  satisfied  that 
pressing  neceasii^,  as  well  as  every 
other  consideration   of  policy  and 
justice,  warranted  us  in  espousing  tbe 
cause  of  Shah  Shiijah,  whose  popu- 
larity throughout    Afghanistan   had 
been  proved  to  his  lordship  by  tbe 
strong  and  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  best  authorities.    Having  amvcsd , 
at  this  determination,  the  governor-  ■ 
^neral  was  further  of  opinion  that 
It  was  just  and  proper,  no  less  from 
the  position  of  Mahanyah  Runjeei 
Singh,  than   from    his    undeviating 
friendship  towards  the  British  govern- 
ment, that  his  highness  should  have 
the  offer  of  becoming  a  par^  to  the 
contemplated  operations.    Mr.  Mac- 
naghten  was  accordingly  deputed  in 
June  last  to  the  court  of  bis  high- 
ness ;  and  the  result  of  his 
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^as  been  the  conclusion  of  a  tripar* 
lite  treaty  hf  the  British  government, 
the  Maharajah,  and   Shah    Shi)jah, 
iMrhereby  his  highness  is  guaranteed  in 
his  present  possessions,  and  has  bound 
himself  to  co-operate  for  the  restora^ 
tion  of  the  shah  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.    The  friends  and  enemies 
of  any  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
have  been  declared  to  be  the  friends 
and  enemies  of  all.     Various  points 
have  been  adjusted,  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  between  the 
British  government  and  his  highness 
the  maharajah  ;  the  identity  of  whose 
interests  with  those  of  the  Company 
has  now  been  made  apparent  to  all 
the  surrounding  states.    A  guaran- 
teed independence  will,  upon  fkvour- 
able  conditions,  be  tendered  to  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde  ;  and  the  integrity 
of  Herat,  in  the  possession  of  its  pre^ 
sent  ruler,  will  be  fully  respected; 
whilst,  by  the  measures  completed  or 
in   progress,   it  may  reasonably  be 
hoped  that  the  general  freedom  and 
security  of  commerce  will  be  pro- 
moted; that  the  name  and  just  in- 
fluence of  the  British  government 
will  gain  their  proper  footing  among 
the  nations  of  central  Asia ;  that  tran- 
quillity will  be  established  upon  the 
most  important  frontier  in   India ; 
and  that  a  lasting  barrier  wiU  be 
raised  against  hostile  intrigue  and  en- 
croachment    His  majesty  Shah  Shii- 
jah-ol-Mulk  will  enter  Afghanistan 
surrounded  by  his  own  troops,  and 
will  be  supported  against  foreign  in- 
terference and  factious  opposition  by 
a  British  army.    The  governor-gene- 
ral confidently  hopes  that  the  shah 
will  be  speedily  replaced  on  his  throne 
by  his  own  subjects  and  adherents  ; 
and  when  once  he  shall  be  secured  in 
power,  and  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  Afghanistan  shall  be  esta- 
blished, the  British  army  will  be  with- 
drawn.     The  governor-general  has 
been  led  to  these  measures  by  the 
duty  which  is  imposed  upon  him  of 
providing  for  the  security  of  the  Bri- 
tish crown ;  but  he  rejoices  that,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  will  be 
enabled  to   assist  in  restoring  the 
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union  and  prosperily  of  the  Afghan 
people.  Throughout  the  approachp 
ing  operations,  British  influence  will 
be  sedulously  employed  to  further 
every  measure  of  general  benefit,  to 
reconcile  differences,  to  secure  obli- 
vion of  injuries,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  distractions  by  which,  for  so  many 
years,  the  wel£Eire  and  happiness  of 
the  Afghans  have  been  impaired. 
Even  to  the  chiefe,  whose  hostile 
proceedings  have  given  just  cause  of 
offence  to  the  British  government,  it 
will  seek  to  secure  ^liberal  and  ho- 
nourable treatment,  on  their  tender* 
ing  early  submission,  and  ceasing  from 
opposition  to  that  course  of  measures 
wnich  may  be  judged  the  most  suit- 
able for  the  general  advantage  of 
their  country.'  (Signed)  W.  H. 
Macnaqhten,  secretary  to  the  In- 
dian government.  Mr.  Macnaghten 
was  at  the  same  time  directed  to  as- 
sume the  functions  of  envoy  and 
minister  on  the  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government,  at  the  court  of 
Shah  Shilkjab;  captain  Bumes  was 
named  as  an  employ^  under  the  en- 
voy ;  lieutenant  Todd  was  appointed 
military  secretar}'  to  the  envoy :  lieu- 
tenants Eldred  Pottinger  and  R. 
Leech,  and  Mr.  P.  B.  Lord,  a  sur- 
geon, were  to  go  as  political  assist- 
ants to  the  envoy ;  lieutenant  E.  R. 
Conolly  was  to  command  the  envo/s 
escort ;  and  Mr.  G.  Berwick  was  to 
act  as  his  excellency's  surgeon. 

Tbe  Dost  was  infuriated  on  hear^ 
ing  of  the  resolution  of  the  governor- 
general  to  dethrone  him,  althoush, 
from  the  accusations  contained  in  Uie 
proclamation,  he  could  have  expected 
nothing  less.  But  one  account  states 
that  captain  Bumes  had  ahready  sti- 

Eulated  to  pay  him  80,000/.,  which 
e  had  agreed  to  use  in  an  armament 
against  the  Persians,  though  there 
was  a  blood-feud  between  himself 
and  Shah  Kamran  of  Herat— the  lat- 
ter having  instigated,  and  with  his 
own^and  help^  in,  the  murder  of 
Futtl. .  Khan,  tbe  Dost*s  eldest  bro- 
ther. '  I  will  forget  the  blood-feud/ 
said  the  Dost  to  Bumes, '  and  march 
with  my  best  troops  to  Kamran's  re- 
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lief,  provided  I  am  shielded  from  the 
ancer  of  Penia  whom  I  have  rejected, 
and  froB  all  attacks  of  the  Sikhs  in 
my  absence,  and  that  you  acknow- 
ledge me  ameer  of  Kaubul.'  Captain 
Bumes  was  with  the  Dost  at  Kaubul 
wlien  news  of  the  proclamation  for 
his  deposition  readied  that  capital  ; 
and,  drawing  his  sword  in  presence 
of  the  envoy,  he  exclaimed  fiercely, 
'  With  this  sword  have  I  won  my 
kingdom,  and  by  God's  help  with  the 
same  will  I  maintain  it,  in  spite  of 
the  governor-general!'  The  ameer, 
however,  was  dethroned,  and  Shah 
Shijjah  restored,  as  shown  in  the 
Kaubul  history ;  and  lord  Auckland, 
on  accomplishing  the  latter,  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an  earl. 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  that,  while 
the  expedition  to  cross  the  Indus,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Kau- 
bul scheme,  was  organizing,  the  con- 
duct of  Nepaul  attracted  the  especial 
attention  of  the  governor-general. 
To  the  eastward  of  Oude,  and  along 
its  entire  frostier,  are  stretched  those 
territories  which  were  ceded  by  lord 
Bentinck  to  Nepaul  after  the  last  war 
with  that  power.  Such  an  act  of  grace, 
when  the  governor-general's  foot  was 
upon  their  necks,  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  an  infallible  proof  of  weak- 
ness in  the  conqueror  and  his  An- 
glo-Indians, by  the  Nepaulese.  His 
lordship  gave  them  a  very  important 
tract  of  ground  on  the  plains,  in 
place  of  circumscribing  their  territory 
to  their  hills ;  and  he  left  them  in 
possession  of  many  forts,  which  it 
had  cost  the  British  numerous  lives 
to  gain.  He  moreover  permitted 
them  to  have  a  standing  army  of 
15,000  men — they  having  no  power 
against  which  to  employ  tneir  troops, 
save  Great  Britain;  smce  tliey  ac- 
knowledge vassalage  to  China  in  their 
rear,  and  have  none  but  their  own 
vassals  and  the  Anglo-Indians  in 
front,  and  on  either  flank.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  lord  Auckland  saw 
the  Nepaulese,  when  he  was  arranff- 
ing  the  crossing  of  the  Indus,  reac^ 
with  45,000  men,  and  100  pieces  of 
ordnance,  to  pounce  upon  our  rich 


provinces  of  Tirhoot,  Pumeah,  and 
Gorruckpore  ;  and  had  not  the  news 
arrived  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Herat  by  Persia,  which  enabled  the 
eovemor-general  to  keep  half  his 
Kaubul  force  back  in  reserve,  the 
'  mountain-tiger  of  Nepaul'  woald 
have  speedily  ravaged  those  beautiful 
countries.  As  it  was,  he  burned,  af- 
ter sacking,  several  of  our  frontier 
villages;  and  the  vassal  of  Chios 
continually  sat  watching  on  his  hill- 
tops for  any  mischief  to  our  arms  io 
the  Celestial  Empire  during  tiie  late 
war, — with  the  will,  and  unfortunate- 
ly the  ability,  to  do  us  serious  injun-. 
After  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
1839,andofhissonKurruck,  Nao  Ne- 
hal,  the  next  Sikh  ruler,  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Nepaul ;  and  that 
power  was  once  more  prepared  to  as- 
sail the  Anglo-Indian  territory.  The 
accidental  death,  however,  of  Nao 
Nelial  rendered  needless  the  march 
of  20,000  men,  whom  lord  Auckland 
had  got  ready  against  the  project  of 
Nepaul ;  since  tlie  new  Sikh  chief, 
Shere  Singh,  was  in  every  way  in- 
clined, for  his  own  security,  to  court 
the  British. 

In  1839  circumstances  induced 
an  investigation  by  the  governor- 
general  into  the  ordnance  force 
of  the  Nawaub  of  Kumoul,  one 
of  the  petty  friendly  independ- 
ent Indian  princes;  when  his  ze- 
nana (or  karem — tlie  women's  apart- 
ments) was  found  a  perfect  armoury. 
There  were  discovered,  concealed  in 
various  ways  underground,   and  in 

f;odowns,  whose  doors  and  entrances 
lad  been  built  up,  500  effective  pieces 
of  artillery,  evidently  constructed  by 
European  founders.  A  great  many 
muskets,  pistols,  and  swords,  were 
turned  up  in  tlie  search;  heaps  of 
cartridges  ready  to  be  filled,  also 
fusees,  fire-balls,  slow  matches^  and  a 
large  store  of  sulphur,  rosin,  and  fine 
charcoal  for  gunpowder;  in  short, 
every  material  required  to  constitute 
a  large  and  most  valuable  arsenal. 
The  conclusion  drawn  from  tlie  de- 
velopment was,  that  the  Navraub's 
preparations  belonged  to  a  plot  for 
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a  general  rising  on  the  part  of  the 
native  chiefs  throughout  Hindustan 
against  tlie  power  of  England.  At 
the  fitting  time,  the  Kurnoul  artillery, 
it  was  thought,  would  have  been 
united  to  other  secret  accumulations ; 
and  at  last  a  sanguinary  attempt 
would  have  been  made  to  subvert  the 
sovereignty  of  the  British.  After  a 
severe  conflict,  the  whole  collection 
was  captured  by  the  English,  the 
Nawaub  taken  prisoner,  and  his  son 
appointed  his  successor  under  British 
surveillance.  The  Nawaub's  subse- 
quent history  is  a  melancholy  one. 
Influenced  by  the  power  of  Christian 
truth  during  his  honourable  incarce- 
ration, he  went  frequently  to  divine 
service  in  the  chapel  of  thd  fortress 
in  which  he  was  placed— ostensibly 
as  a  spectator,  but  in  fact  as  a  wor- 
shipper; and  his  attendants  having 
in  vain  remonstrated  with  him  on  the 
subject,  one  of  them,  while  he  was,  on 
a  subsequent  occasion,  in  the  act  of 
prayer  to  the  only  true  God  at  the 
altar  of  the  chapel,  stabbed  him  near 
the  heart,  of  which  wound  he  died  in 
a  few  hours,  July,  1840,  declaring  his 
innocence  as  to  any  design  against 
the  Euglishy  and  recommending  his 
son  and  state  to  their  protection. 

Shere  Singh  came  to  the  throne  of 
Lahore  in  January,  1841,  with  his 
best  inheritance,  the  Punjaub,  in  in- 
surrection ;  and  lord  Auckland  has 
been  blamed  for  not  aiding  him  to 
subdue  his  rebel  chiefs,  for  which  he 
could  have  obtained,  in  return,  the 
fertile  territories  about  Peshawur, 
and  some  on  our  side  the  Sutlej,  to 
the  manifest  strengthening  of  the 
British  frontier.  On  the  departure 
of  the  English  force  from  Calcutta 
for  China,  the'Beliiches,  under  Nus- 
seer  Khan,  rose  in  Scinde  ;  and  the 
fortresses  of  Khelat  and  Dadur  fell 
to  the  rebels. '  But  the  English  re- 
covered them,  and  put  down  the 
insurgents,  (who  subsequently  put 
themselves  under  British  protection,) 
November,  1840.  In  October,  1841, 
the  restless  Boa  of  the  state  of  Bur- 
mah,  Tharawadi,  made  a  boastful  mi- 
litary procession  to  Rangoon,  to  show 


what  he  would  try  against  the  Eng- 
lish, should  they  meet  great  reverses 
in  China;  knowing  that  their  best 
forces  were  occupied  there  and  in 
Kaubul.  The  ex-king,  his  brother, 
whom  he  had  dethroned,  accompa- 
nied him  ;  and  their  majesties  were 
conveyed,  on  landing,  in  a  splendid 
car  to  the  palace ;  having  several  gilt 
vehicles  following,  flll^  with  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  and  the  road 
being  on  both  sides  lined  by  well- 
appointed,  and  in  some  instances, 
gorgeously  apparelled,  troops.  Six 
elephants  preceded  the  kings,  each 
accompanied  by  100  musketeers,  flfly 
spearmen,  and  twenty  men  bearing 
banners  and  gilt  standards ;  and  the 
troops  closing  the  procession  had 
with  them  100  pieces  of  artillery, 
ready  for  service.  The  naval  part  of 
the  force  consisted  chiefly  of  gun- 
boats, from  thirty  to  seventy  tons 
each.  A  British  armament  (in  steam 
vessels)  was  despatched  without  de- 
lay to  Moulmein  by  lord  Auckland, 
in  remembrance  of  his  former  error, 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  such  a 
display ;  but  Tharawadi  declared  he 
meant  peace,  and  only  wished  to  see 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Yadoboo  per- 
formed to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
English  and  Burmese. 

The  probability  of  the  supplies  of 
China  tea  being  stopped  by  the  contest 
with  tliat  power,  induced  British  spe- 
culators to  try  tea-growing  in  Assam; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1841  (Dr.  Lum 
Qua,  a  Chinese  Christian  of  high  re- 
putation, having  undertaken  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  plantations)  a 
very  large  shipment  of  excellent  tea 
of  Assam  produce  was  made  for  Eng- 
land, in  the  autumn  of  1841.  The 
contest  in  China,  begun  under  lord 
Auckland's  auspices,  1840,  (see 
War  witJt  Chinas)  and  the  more  un- 
fortunate one  of  Kaubul,  were  left  to 
be  concluded  by  his  successor,  lord 
EUenborough ;  to  whom  he  bequeath- 
ed the  government,  in  the  autumn  of 
1841,  not  as  he  received  it— in  amity, 
with  its  neighbours,  its  provinces 
prosperous,  and  its  exchequer  full 
— but    tTith    war  on   all   sides,  a 
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attachment  to  the  British  goTern- 
raent.  You  see  how  worthy  it  proves 
itself  of  your  love,  when,  regarding 
your  honour  as  its  own,  it  exerts  the 
power  of  its  arms  to  restore  to  you 
the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth, 
so  long  the  memorial  of  your  sub- 
jection to  the  Afghans.  For  myself, 
identified  with  you  in  interest  and  in 
feeling,  I  regard,  with  all  your  own 
enthusiasm,  the  high  achievements 
of  that  heroic  army,  reflecting  alike 
immortal  honour  upon  my  native  and 
upon  my  adopted  country.  To  pre- 
serve and  to  improve  the  nappy  union 
of  our  two  nations,  necessary  as  it  is 
to  the  welfare  of  both,  is  the  con- 
stant object  of  my  thoughts.  Upon 
that  union  depends  tue  security  of 
every  ally,  as  well  as  of  every  subject, 
of  the  British  government,  from  the 
miseries  whereby,  in  former  times, 
India  was  afflicted.  Through  that 
alone  has  our  army  now  waved  its 
triumphant  standards  over  the  ruins 
of  Ghuzni,  and  planted  them  upon 
the  Balla  Hissar  of  Kaubul !  May 
that  Good  Providence,  which  has 
hitherto  so  manifestly  protected  me, 
still  extend  to  me  its  favour,  that  I 
may  so  use  the  power  now  intrusted 
to  my  hands,  as  to  advance  your 
prosperity,  and  secure  your  liappi- 
ness,  hy  placing  the  union  of  our  two 
countries  upon  foundations  which 
may  render  it  eternal  I* 

We  are  too  conscious  of  the  good 
sense  of  his  lordship,  which  prompts 
him  not  to  persecute  the  poor  Hindtiis 
for  their  attachment  to  a  false  and 
idolatrous  &ith,  whose  foundation 
dates  almost  from  the  dispersion  at 
Babel,  to  join  with  the  English  dis- 
senters in  the  hue  and  cry  they  have 
raised  against  him,  because  of  what 
they  interpret  to  be  a  barefaced  sacri- 
fice to  the  idol  Jaggan^tha ;  but  we 
must  confess  it  would  have  been  well 
if  the  gates  had  been  brought  away 
with  less  noise.  About  15,000,000 
of  the  best-disposed  British  subjects 
in  India  are  Mohammedans  (many  of 
whom  serve  among  the  native  troops, 
and  make  especially  excellent  cavalry 
soldiers),  who,  in  the  spirit  of  the 


Islam,  regard  the  desecmtion  of  Mos- 
lem tomlK  as  the  most  intolerable  in- 
jury that  caD  be  inflicted  by  those  of 
another  creed  on  the  faith  of  the 
prophet;  while,  on  the  other  band, 
the  Hindus  themselves  know  nothing 
whatever  of  the  tradition  of  the  gates, 
it  being  referred  to  by  none  of  their 
historians.  Again,  there  is  an  ab- 
surdity in  bringing  back  these  tro- 
phies to  the  place  whence  they  were 
carried  off  (at  a  period  so  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  our  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor), since  that  place  is  noir  Mos- 
lem, not  Hindd  ;  and  a  temple  must 
be  built,  and  a  population  of  Hindii 
worshippers  must  be  collected  in  the 
heart  of^  a  now  entirely  Mohamme- 
dan country,  before  the  gates  of  Som- 
nauth  can  once  more  find  a  post  of 
rest.  It  is  a  question,  too,  whether 
it  be  generous,  now  that  we,  the 
modem  conquerors  of  Hindustan, 
have,  in  subjugating  the  Hindilks,  sub- 
jugated also  their  ancient  conqnerors, 
the  Moslims,  to  display  our  sope- 
riority  over  the  latter,  when  they  are 
submittmg  in  earnest  and,  in  the 
main,  cheerfully,  to  our  yoke. 

As  historians,  we  think  the  affiiir 
of  the  Somnauth  gates  a  matter  of 
sufficient  interest  to  warrant  our  in- 
troducing here  some  little  account 
of  tlie  temple  whence  they  were  ab- 
stracted, &C. 

At  page  454  of  our  first  volume, 
it  is  shown  that  Mahmud  of  Ghuzni's 
most  remote  and  last  expedition  into 
Hindustan  (being  the  twelfUi  be  had 
made  thither,)  was  to  Guzerat,  1025. 
The  remnant  of  the  temple  of  Som- 
nauth, we  may  premise,  stands  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  small 
peninsula  formed  by  the  province 
of  Guzerat,  close  to  the  more  modem 
town  of  Patau,  called  usually  Som- 
nat  Patau,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
small  seaport  of  Verawul.  At  the 
period  of  Mahmud's  rale  at  Ghuzni, 
this  temple  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  places  of  Hindik  worship, 
both  on  account  of  its  alleged  su- 
perior sanctity,  and  its  therefore  un- 
doubted wealth ;  and  it  at  once 
oflered  to  the  Moslim  an  easy  means 
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of  repaying  himself  the  vast  cost  of 
all  his  expeditions.  '  In  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  Ramzan,  in  the  year 
of  the  Hijra  415  (1025),  the  Moham- 
medan army  (writes  the  Persian,  Fe- 
risht^)  reached  the  city  of  Multan  ; 
and  as  a  great  desert  lay  before  them, 
the  king  gave  orders  for  the  troops 
to  provide  themselves  with  several 
days'  water  and  provbions,  as  also 
with  provender  for  their  horses,  be- 
sides which,  20,000  camels  were  laden* 
with  supplies.  Having  passed  the 
desert,  the  army  reached  the  city  of 
Ajmeer.  Here,  finding  the  rajah 
and  inhabitants  had  abandoned  the 
place  rather  than  submit  to  him, 
Mahmud  ordered  it  to  be  sacked,  and 
the  adjacent  country  to  be  laid  waste. 
Conceiving  the  reduction  of  the  fort 
of  Ajmeer  would  occupy  too  much 
time,  he  left  it  unmolested ;  and  pro- 
ceeding on  his  expedition,  took  by 
assault  some  smaller  forts  on  the 
road,  till  at  length  he  arrived  at 
Nehrwala,  a  frontier  city  of  Guzerat, 
which  was  evacuated  on  his  approach. 
Mahmud,  taking  the  same  precau- 
tions as  before,  by  rapid  marches 
reached  Somnauthwithout  opposition. 
Here  he  saw  a  fortification  on  a  nar- 
row peninsula,  washed  on  three  sides 
by  the  sea;  on  the  battlements  of 
which  appeared  a  vast  host  of  people 
in  arms,  who  making  a  signal  for  a 
herald  to  approach,  they  proclaimed 
to  him  that  their  great  idol,  Somnat, 
had  drawn  the  Mohammedans  thither 
to  blast  them  in  a  moment,  and  to 
avenge  their  destruction  of  the  gods  of 
India.  In  the  morning  the  Moham- 
medan troops,  advancing  to  the  walls, 
began  the  assault.  The  battlements 
were  in  a  short  time  cleared  by  the 
archers,  and  the  Hindiis,  astonished 
and  dispirited,  crowded  into  the  tem- 
ple, and  prostrating  themselves  in 
tears  before  the  idol,  prayed  for  as- 
sistance. The  Mohammedans  hav- 
ing seized  this  opportunity,  applied 
their  scaling-ladders  and  mounted  the 
walls,  shouting  aloud,  '  Alia  akhbar !' 
(God  is  great  1)  The  Hindiis,  urged 
by  despair,  returned  to  tbe  defence 
of  the  works,  and  made  so  spirited  a 


resistance,  that  the  Mohammedans, 
unable  to  retain  their  footing,  and 
wearied  with  fatigue,  fell  back  on  all 
sides,  and  were  at  length  obliged  to 
retire.  Next  morning  the  action 
was  renewed ;  but  as  fast  as  the  be- 
siegers scaled  the  walls,  so  fast  were 
they  hurled  down  headlong  by  the 
besieged,  who  now  seemed  resolved 
to  defend  the  place  to  the  last.  Thus 
the  labours  of  the  second  day  proved 
even  more  unsuccessful  than  those 
of  the  first.  On  the  third  day  an 
army  of  idolaters  having  arrived 
to  reinforce  the  garrison,  presented 
itself  in  order  of  battle  in  sight  of  the 
Ghuzni  camp ;  and  Mahmud,  deter- 
mined to  prevent  this  attempt  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  having  ordered  a  partv 
to  keep  the  garrison  in  check,  himself 
engaged  the  enemy  in  the  field.  The 
battle  raged  with  great  fury :  victory 
was  long  doubtful,  till  two  Indian 
princes,  Brahma  Dew  and  and  Da- 
bishleem,  with  other  reinforcements, 
joined  their  countrymen  during  the 
action,  and  inspired  them  with  fresh 
courage.  Mahmud  at  this  moment 
perceiving  his  troops  to  waver,  leaped 
from  his  horse,  and  prostrating  him- 
self before  God  (Mah mud's  constant 
practice  in  his  expeditions,  to  inspire 
his  troops  with  a  belief  that  his  was  a 
war  of  religion,  to  destroy  idolatry, 
and  to  spread  the  '  true'  faith — the 
Islam),  implored  his  assistance.  Then 
mounting  again,  he  took  Abool  Hus- 
sun,  the  Circassian  (one  of  his  gene- 
rals), by  the  hand,  by  way  of  encou- 
ragement, and  advanced  on  the  ene- 
my. At  the  same  time  he  cheered 
his  troops  with  such  energy,  that, 
ashamed  to  abandon  their  king,  with 
whom  they  had  so  often  fought  and 
bled,  they  with  one  accord  gave  a 
loud  shout,  and  rushed  forwards.  In 
this  charge  the  Moslims  broke  through 
the  enemy's  line,  and  laid  5000  Hindi^s 
dead  at  their  feet.  The  rout  became 
general.  The  garrison  of  Somnauth, 
beholding  this  defeat,  abandoned 
the  defence  of  the  place,  and  issuing 
out  at  a  gate  towards  the  sea,  to  the 
number  of  4000,  embarked  in  boats, 
intending  to  proceed  to  the  island  of 
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r  C<^  (die 

I  BCRiy  IB  igliW  JBPf  of  I  noMH 

geosnpbf,  wkitaking  'the  port  of 
the  Dtdf  or  ide  of  Dev,  tbea  bo- 
lonc^  to  the  Dabf  djrnsty,  lor 
Ceyloo).  Tbis  naoaeavre  <tid  hoc 
CKspe  die  king;  viioiecttrfd  loaw 
boals  left  to  a  oei^bboiiriiig  creek, 
maooed  tbeai  with  roven,  aad  loaw 
of  fak  bat  tioope,  and  poenied  the 
eoemf ;  od  whicfa  oecafioa  he  took 
and  sank  tooM  of  their  iotiUa,  while 
a  paii  ooly  etciped.  HaTiiig  now 
pbeed  guanb  ratuid  the  waUsand at 
the  puei^  Mahmud  entered  Somuuith, 
aooompaDied  by  bit  iom,  aod  a  few 
of  bit  Dobki  aad  principal  attend- 
aoti.  Oa  appraacniDg  the  temple, 
be  Miv  a  superb  edifice  built  of  hewn 
•tone.  lu  lofty  roof  was  fupported 
by  fifty-eix  pillan,  curiously  carred, 
and  set  with  precious  stones.  In  the 
centre  of  the  hall  was  Sonmat,  a 
stone  idol,  five  yards  in  bright,  two 
of  which  were  sunk  in  the  ground. 
The  king,  appraacbing  the  image, 
raised  his  mace,  and  struck  off  its 
nose.  He  ordered  two  pieces  of  the 
idol  to  be  broken  off  and  sent  to 
Gbuznt,  that  one  might  be  thrown  at 
the  threshold  of  the  public  mosque, 
and  the  other  at  the  courtKioor  of  his 
own  palace.  These  identical  ftag* 
ments  are  to  this  day,  now  600  yean 
ago,  to  be  seen  at  Gfauzni.  Two 
more  fragments  were  resenred  to  be 
sent  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  It  u  a 
welUiuthenticated  fiu^  that  when 
Mahmud  was  thus  employed  in  de- 
stroying this  idol,  a  crowd  of  Brah- 
mins petitioned  his  attendants,  and 
offered  a  (quantity  of  gold,  if  the  king 
would  desist  from  further  mutilation. 
His  officen  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  accept  of  the  monc^ ;  for  they 
said  that  breaking  one  idol  would 
not  do  away  with  idolatry  altogether  i 
that,  therefore,  it  could  serve  no  pur- 
pose to  destroy  the  image  entirely  ; 
but  that  such  a  sum  of  money  given 
in  charity  among  true  believers,  would 
be  a  meritorious  act.  The  king  ac- 
knowledged there  might  be  reason  in 
what  they  said,  but  replied,  that  if 
he  should  consent  to  such  a  measure, 


kwrwB  as  '  MakBod  the  idoMe- 
ttroytr  f  he  thocnee  ifiietxed  the 
troops  to  proceed  ib  tbcv  woriu 
The  next  blow  (a—iidly  a  oafMal 
Aif)  broke  optB  the  beOy  of ! 
which  was  hollow,  an'  ' 
qoastitj  of  dmamMby  rabies,  and 
pearfa,  of  aiiich  greater  vahie  than 
the  aasouBt  which  the  BiahBUBS  had 
ofllered ;  whereby  the  Biahmiitt  were 
whoDy  outwitted  by  the  A%faan.  to 
their  sensihle  los.  The  anthor  of 
the  Hobecb-ooB^Seer  rdates,  frooi 
other  authorities,  that  Somwat  was 
the  name  of  the  idol ;  hot  he  is  coo- 
txadicted  by  sheik  Fareed-ood-Deen 
Attar,  who  obsenrcs,  that  '  die  amy 
of  Mahmud  found  in  Somnaath  the 
IM  whose  name  was  Nat.'  I  bare, 
however,  inquired  on  this  subject, 
and  learn,  tint  Soma  was  the  name 
of  the  prince  after  which  the  idol 
Nat  was  called.  Nat  signifies,  among 
the  Hindus,  lord  or  chief,  aod  is  ren- 
dered appUcable  to  idol^  Thus  we 
have  '  Jognat,'  signifying  the  lord  of 
the  creation,  to  whom  divine  honoon 
an  offered  up.  In  the  time  of 
edipses,  we  aro  told,  that  from 
200,000  to  800,000  worshippers  used 
to  frequent  thb  temple,  and  that  the 
different  princes  of  Hindustan  bad 
bestowed  in  all  2000  villages,  the 
revenues  of  which  wero  applied  to 
maintain  its  priests.  Tbu  revenue 
was  independent  of  other  costly  pre- 
sents  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  It  was  customary  ako  for 
those  idolaters  to  wash  Somnat  twice 
daily  with  fresh  water  from  the 
Ganges,  though  that  river  is  above 
1000  miles  distant.  Among  the 
spoils  of  the  temple  was  a  chain  of 
gold,  weighing  200  muns  (4000  lbs.), 
which  hung  from  the  top  of  the 
building  by  a  ring;  it  supported  a 
great  wH,  which  called  the  people 
to  worship.  Besides  2000  Brahmins, 
who  officiated  as  priests,  tiiero  be- 
longed to  the  temple  500  dancing 
women,  300  musicians,  and  800  bar- 
bers to  shave  the  devotees  before  be- 
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ing  admitted  to  the  sanctum ;  and  it 
"WBs  even  usual  for  the  princes  of 
Hindustan  sometimes  to  devote  their 
daughters  to  the  service  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  king  of  Ghuzni  found  in 
this  temple  a  greater  quantity  of 
jewels  and  gold  than  it  is  thought 
any  royal  treasury  ever  contained  be- 
fore. In  the  Zein-ool-Massir  it  is 
related  that  there  were  no  lights  in 
the  temple,  except  one  pendant  lamp, 
which,  being  reflected  from  the  jew- 
els, spread  a  bright  gleam  over  the 
whole  edifice.  Besides  the  great  idol 
above-mentioned,  there  were  in  the 
temple  some  thousands  of  small 
images,  wrought  in  gold  and  silver, 
of  various  shapes  and  dimensions.' 

Such  is  the  account  of  Ferishta, 
written  about  a.  n.  1640;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  and  one 
which  will  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  reader,  tliat  no  mention  is  here 
made  of  the  gates  of  the  temple  ;  nei- 
ther is  any  thing  said  about  them  in 
any  other  part  of  the  work,  or  by 
Abul  Fazil,  in  the  *  Ayeen  Akberry,' 
either  in  describing  the  place,  allud- 
ing to  Mahmud's  victory,  or  in  the 
account  of  Ghuzni. 

After  Mahmud'i  invasion,  the  pro- 
vince of  Guzerat  remained  under  the 
government  of  Hindil  princes  for 
some  time,  but  finally  passed  under 
the  authority  of  the  great  Moslem 
government  of  Hindustan.  Guzerat 
thenceforward  remained  a  Moslem 
state  until  the  reign  of  Firoz  Toghlek, 
of  Delhi,  A.  D.  1380,  when  it  was 
formed  into  a  separate  kingdom  by 
Muzufiiir  Shah;  and  there  is  per^ 
haps  no  province  of  India  wherein 
Islamisra  has  taken  a  stronger  hold, 
or  where,  in  the  present  day,  the 
members  of  that  faith  form  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  or  hold  so  dominant  a  po- 
sition. During  the  last-named  pe- 
riod of  Moslem  rule  in  Guzerat,  the 
present  town  of  Patan,  before-men- 
tioned, was  founded,  close  to  the  site 
of  the  old  town  of  Somnauth,  and  the 
*  sacred  temple,'  according  to  Mo- 
hammedan usage,  was  converted  into 
a  Moslem  mosque~a  dome  and  mi- 


narets having  been  erected,  to  give 
it  the  ordinary  character  of  the  places 
of  worship  dedicated  to  the  Islam. 
In  the  same  way,  Mohammed  II., 
on  his  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
converted  the  Christian  church  of  St. 
Sophia  into  a  Moslem  fane. 

At  what  precise  period  the  temple 
of  Somnauth  was  so  metamorphosed, 
has  not  been  recorded ;  but  we  read 
in  Ferishtlt's  history  of  the  Mussul- 
man family  of  Guzerat,  that  Mu- 
zuffur  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  fa- 
mily, marched  against  Somnauth  (he 
so  spells  it)  A.  D.  1395,  'where,  hav- 
ing destroyed  all  the  Hindii  temples 
which  he  had  found  standing,  he  built 
mosques  in  their  stead ;  and  leaving 
learned  men  for  the  propagation  of 
the  faith,  and  his  own  officers  to 
govern  the  country,  he  returned'  to 
the  other  part  of  Guzerat,  wherein 
he  had  established  his  sovereignty. 
From  this  we  may  infer  that  the 
grand  temple  had  already  been  con- 
verted into  a  'musjid,'  and  that  it 
bv  that  means  escaped  demolition. 
From  this  its  second  change  of  reli- 
gious application  (for  there  seems  to 
be  little  doubt,  from  its  structure  and 
ornaments,  that  it  was  originally, 
like  many  other  sacred  places  of  note 
in  India,  a  Buddhist  temple,)  it  gra- 
dually fell  into  decay ;  and  it  has  been 
only  known  of  late  as  an  interesting 
ruin.  Lieutenant  Postans,  of  the 
Bombay  engineers,  thus  describes 
its  present  condition  (in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Octo- 
ber, 1832):— 

'  Old  Patan  is  built  upon  a  pro- 
jection of  the  mainland,  forming  the 
southern  point  of  the  small  port  and 
bay  of  Verawul.  The  road  from  the 
latter  to  the  ancient  city  lies  imme- 
diately on  the  shore  of  this  bay,  and, 
for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from 
the  walls  on  the  western  side,  passes 
through  an  extensive  Moslem  burying- 
ground  :  amongst  the  tombs  are  some 
rich  and  picturesque  ruins.  The 
walls  of  Patan,  in  the  form  of  an 
irregular  square,  enclose  a  space  some- 
what less  than  two  miles  (of  six  fur- 
longs) in  circumference,   with    two 
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gates  and  numerous  square  towers. 
The  western  front  is  washed  by  the 
sea ;  a  ditch  encompasses  the  other 
tliree  sides.  These  fortifications 
which  are  high,  and  composed  of  un- 
cemented  square  stones,  are  of  un- 
usual solidity ;  and  the  old  city,  with 
its  massive  walls  and  double  gates, 
must  formerly  have  been  a  place  of 
considerable  strength.  The  popula- 
tion of  Patau  is  at  present  completely 
Mohammedan,  ana  the  place  is  under 
the  management  of  an  Arab  jemadar, 
a  dcputv  of  the  nawab  of  Junaghur. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Mohammedan 
conquerors  of  Patan,  in  rebuilding 
the  place,  and  substituting  a  popula- 
tion of  their  own  creed  for  tliat  of 
the  Hindus,  have  at  the  same  time 
laboured  to  eradicate  all  traces  of  the 
religion  of  the  latter  from  this  city  ; 
but  the  visiter  cannot  fail  to  observe 
the  essentially  Hindu  character  of  the 
whole  place.  The  mosques,  which 
are  very  numerous,  appear  to  have 
been  erected  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Hindu  temples;  whilst  the  houses, 
in  the  ornaments,  sculptures,  &c., 
bear  about  them  evidence  of  their 
material  having  frequently  been  de- 
rived from  similar  sources.  The 
style  of  building  in  the  gates  and  walls, 
the  latter  adorned  at  every  corner  with 
sculptures  of  Hindu  divinities,  pro- 
claim at  once  to  whom  Patan  was 
originally  indebted  for  the  magnifi- 
cence still  traceable  through  all  the 
innovations  of  its  conquerors.  This 
city,  as  connected  with  the  Somnauth 
temple,  and  the  invasion  of  Saraustra 
by  Mahmud,  is  one  of  considerable 
interest,  and,  as  the  former  capital 
of  an  extensive  country,  deserves 
some  inquiry  into  its  early  history ; 
but  of  it,  or  its  rulers,  the  Persian 
historians  do  not,  that  I  can  learn,  give 
any  account.  I  must,however,proceed 
to  describe  the  renowned  temple,  the 
monument  of  Mahmud's  intolerance, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics 
in  the  Saraustra  peninsula.  This 
celebrated  shrine  occupies  an  elevated 
site  in  the  south-western  comer  of 
the  city,  overlooking  the  sea  and  close 
to  the  walls.    In  its  present  mutilated 


state,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  coovey 
any  very  distinct  or  correct  idea  of 
the  temple;    for  although   its  ori- 
ginal design  and  gorgeous  style  of 
architecture  may  still  be   traced  in 
the  complete  niin  it  presents,  its  gene- 
ral effect  is  likely  to  be  better  under- 
stood from  an  effect  of  the  peocil, 
than  the  pen.     The  structure  consists 
of  one  laree  hall  in  an  oblong  form, 
96  feet  in  length,  68  feet  at  its  ex- 
treme width,  and  28|  feet  high  ;  from 
one  end  of  which  proceeds  a  small 
square  chamber  of  sanctum.     The 
centre  of  the  hall  is  occupied  bra 
noble  dome,  over  an  octagon  of  eight 
arches.     The  remainder  of  tlie  roof 
is  terraced,  and  supported  by  nuine- 
rous  pillars.      There  are  tlirec  en- 
trances, the  sides  of  the  building  &ce 
to  the  cardinal  points,  and  tiie  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  on  the  eastern  side. 
These  doorways  are  unusually  high 
and  wide,  in  the  Egyptian  style,  de- 
creasing towards  the  top  ;  and  they 
add  much  to  the  effect  of  the  build- 
ing.   Internally  the  whole  presents 
a  scene  of  complete  destruction :  ^^ 
pavement  is  everywhere  covered  witli 
heaps  of  stones,  and  rubbish;  tlje 
facings  of  the  walls,  capitals  of  the 
pillars,  in  short,  every  portion  pos- 
sessing any  thing  approaching  to  or- 
nament,  having  been   removed  or 
defaced  by  the  destroyer.     Externally 
the  whole  of  the  building  is  most 
elaborately  carved   and  ornamented 
with  figures,  single,  and  in  groups  of 
various  dimensions :  many  of  these 
appear  to  liave  been  of  some  size ; 
but  so  laboriously  was  the  work  of 
iconoclasm  carried  on  here,  that  of  the 
larger  figures  scarcely  a  trunk  has 
been  left;  whilst  few,  even  of  the 
most  minute,  remain  uninjured.  The 
front  entrance  is  ornamented  with  a 
portico,    and    surrounded   by   two 
slender  minarets ;  ornaments  so  nwc/j. 
in  the  Moslem  style,  that  I  doubt  if 
they  belonged  to  the  original  build- 
ing.   The  two  side  entrances,  wbiai 
are  at  some  height  from  the  groundp 
were  gained  by  flights  of  steps :  oi 
these  latter  the  remains  only  are  to  be 
traced.    The  whole  spacer  for  a  con- 
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siderable  distance  around  the  temple, 
is  occupied  by  portions  of  pillars, 
stones  and  fragments  of  the  original 
building.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  present  appearance  of  the  re- 
nowned Somnat,  which,  notwith- 
standing Mahmud's  intolerant  spolia- 
tion, must  still  prove  an  object  of 
great  interest  to  the  lover  of  Indian 
antiquities.  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention,  as  a  proof  of  the  wonderful 
solidity  of  this  structure,  that  within 
a  few  years  its  roof  was  used  as  a 
battery  for  some  heavy  pieces  of 
ordnance — ^with  which  the  neighbour- 
ing port  of  Verawnl  was  defended 
from  the  pirates  who  formerly  infested 
this  coast.  Without  pretending  to 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  pecu- 
liar features  distinguishing  the  Budd- 
histical  and  Jain  from  Hindu  sanc- 
tuaries, my  impression, founded  simply 
upon  observation,  is  that  the  Som- 
nat was  originally  a  Buddhist 
temple,  afterwards  appropriated  to 
the  worship  of  Siva,  and  was  pro- 
bably thus  found  by  Mahmud,  at  the 
period  of  its  cwture.  In  confirma- 
tion of  the  Linga  having  at  some  period 
received  adoration  here,l  observed  two 
Nandis  outside,  amongst  the  ruins: 
but  in  the  style  of  architecture  and 
ornament,  (particularly  the  male  and 
female  figures,)  it  is  m  vain  to  look 
for  any  Hindu  features,  while  in  all 
points  it  agrees  most  accurately  with 
the  Buddhistical.' 

Such  is  the  present  condition  of 
the  first  Buddlust  fane,  then  Som- 
nauth  temple,  and  lastly  Moslem 
'  musjid/  situated  as  it  is  amid  an 
exclusively  Mohammedan  popula- 
tion, to  which  the  governor-general 
purposes  to  restore  its  'gates,'  and 
thus  avenge  the  insult  to  the  poor 
Hindi!^  of  eight  centuries  back.  But 
though  the  proclamation  announcing 
such  intention  might  well  have  been 
less  pompous,  the  object  of  lord  £1- 
lenborough  is  a  beneficial  one,  and 
will  pro^bly  be  attained.  He  has 
conTeyed  to  the  minds  of  all  classes 
of  orientals,  a  firm  conviction  of  our 
power,  by  the  fact  of  bringing  home 
these  lumbering  gates,  over  moun- 


tains, rivers,  and  deserts,  back  to  their 
supposed  original  site.  We  say '  su  p- 
posed,'  because  it  may  be  doubted  if 
they  were  ever  taken  from  the  Guze- 
rat  fane;  but  such  being  the  tradi- 
tional belief  among  the  Afghans,  the 
effect  upon  the  public  mind  in  Kau- 
bul  and  India  is  the  same.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  was  necessary  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Bri- 
tish relations  with  Kaubul;  and  a 
mere  paper  proclamation  would  never 
have  convinced  the  natives  of  Hin- 
dustan, that  we  had  not  been  driven 
from  Afghanistan  by  force  of  arms. 
Even  the  Moslem  chief  of  Guzerat, 
called  the  Guicowar,  is  said  to  have 
seen  the  proclamation  in  this  light. 

Although  the  various  released 
chiefs,  &c.,  were  to  have  met  at  Fe- 
rozepore,  to  take  leave  of  the  gover- 
nor-general. Dost  Mohammed  soli- 
cited a  quiet  departure ;  and  lord  £1- 
lenborough,  having  acceded  to  his  re- 
quest, dispensed  with  the  whole  cere- 
monial. The  court  at  Ferozepore 
thereupon  gave  itself  up  to  a  series 
of  gay  doings,  while  distributing  their 
hardly-earned  honours  to  the  victo- 
rious troops  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Pollock,  had  re- 
crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  reached  Hin- 
dustan in  comparative  safety;  and 
balls,  dinners,  races,  cricketings,  pa- 
rades, and  the  like,  followed  in  rapid 
succession — interlarded  with  the  more 
grave  amusements  of  courts-martial 
on  general  Shelton  and  major  Pot- 
tinger,>  and  on  colonel  Palgier  (for 
the  surrender  of  Ghuzni),  and  cap- 
tains Anderson,  Troup,  Boyd,  £yre, 
and  Waller, — ^rather  to  find  out  the 
causes  of  the  Afghanistan  disasters, 
than  to  bring  railing  accusations 
against  the  surviving  leaders.  The 
'  illustrious  garrison'  of  Jellalabad 
was  received  with  becoming  respect, 
as  well  as  witli  triumphant  welcome ; 
the  heroic  lady  Sale  vras  by  no  means 
left  unnoticed ;  and  if  the  Mahara- 
jah, Shere  Singh,  the  veritable  lion 
of  Lahore,  was  not  among  the  lions 
of  the  governor-generaFs  durbar,  his 
son  and  prime  minister  (though  a 
questionable  diplomatist),  the  wary 
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Dhyan  Singh,  was  in  hit  lordship's 
camp,  eating  sweetmeats,  and  behold- 
ing, with  mingled  astonishment  and 
delight,  all  sorts  of  feastings  and  re- 
views— ^the  latter  manifestly  enhanc- 
ing to  a  considerable  degree  his  no- 
tions of  British  magnificence  and 
power. 

The  calamities  of  '  the  Kaubul  in- 
terference* being  thus  happily  termi- 
nated, the  province  of  Scinde  was 
again  found  plotting  against  the  se- 
renity of  the  Anglo-Indian  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  recentW  shown 
that  the  ameers,  or  rulers,  of  that  In- 
dian province  were  on  the  watch  to 
take  advantage  of  the  occupation  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  armies  in  Kaubul 
and  China ;  but  that  their  insurrec- 
tionary spirit  was  at  length  vigorously 
suppressed.  The  territory  of  Scinde 
is  a  flat  and  fertile  region  at  the  mouth 
of  tiie  Indus,  and  intersected  by  the 
numerous  branches  of  that  river. 
The  ameers  who  hold  it,  are  bold 
and  turbulent  chieftains,  who  were, 
until  the  late  revolutions  in  the  Du- 
rani  kingdom,  tributaries  of  Kaubul ; 
and  havitig  shaken  off  that  yoke,  they 
liavo  continually  opposed  themselves 
to  the  advancement  of  British  in- 
teresu.  Ilydnibad  and  Tatta  are  the 
largest  towns  of  Scinde.  On  the  close 
of  the  Kaubul  and  China  wars,  lord 
Ellenborouffh  at  once  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  commerce  of  our  In- 
dian state ;  and  with  a  view  to  obtain 
for  it  facilities  which  must,  sooner  or 
later,  benefit  every  Uindustanee  go- 
vernment, he  began  with  a  determi- 
nation to  obtain  a  free  navieation  of 
the  Indus, — that  very  sensible  object 
of  a  portion  of  his  predecessor's  po- 
licy. A  measure  so  necessary  for 
securing  the  progress  of  civilization 
on  tlie  banks  of  that  river  was  vio- 
lently opposed  by  the  Scindians; 
and  when  a  demand  was  made  (De- 
cember, 1842)  upon  the  ameers  of 
Scinde  for  their  assent  to  a  treaty, 
whereby  Kurrachee  and  Tatta,  and  a 
strip  of  land  extending  along  the 
shore  of  the  Indus,  with  the  towns 
and  forts  of  Sukkur,  Bukkur,  and 
Roree»  and  as  far  as  their  territory 


readied^  should  be  made  over  to  die 
East  India  Company — without  whidi, 
it  seems,  no  security  for  a  free  navi- 
gation through  Scinde  could  be  ob- 
tained— those  duels  intimated  their 
intention  to  oppose  the  arrangemefit 
in  aims.  Major  Outiam,  who  had 
been  removed  in  November,  1842, 
from  the  British  political  agency  at 
Hydrabad,  was  hereupon  oraered  to 
resume  those  functions,  as  his  long 
knowledge  of  the  Scindians  and  their 
rulers  might  prove  advantageous  to 
the  commercial  intentions  of  the 
English;  while  the  marchingltowards 
Hydrabad  of  a  large  Brituh  force 
under  sir  Charles  Napier,  at  ooce 
abated  the  eagerness  of  the  ameers 
for  war,  and  they  agreed  to  the  terns 
proposed.  Several  of  the  ameeis. 
however,  fled  to  the  fort  of  Emaum- 
ghur,  situated  in  a  desert  dutrict,  and 
there  showed  defiance,  with  2000 
Beluches,  to  the  English  ;  and  sir 
Charles,  on  receiving  intelligenoe  of 
this  breach  of  faith,  resolved  on  mak- 
ing an  expedition,  with  a  light  de- 
tachment, to  the  hostile  spot  Tlie 
main  object  of  engaging  in  this  peril- 
ous incursion  was  to  £ow  the  Scin- 
dians the  fallacy  of  the  idea  always 
cherished  by  them,  that  here  they 
could  at  any  time  place  themselves 
beyond  our  reach,  and  defy  us  so  long 
as  they  could  support  themselTes. 
The  expedition  quitted  the  main 
army  on  the  5tli,  and,  after  a  most 
fatiguing  march  of  100  miles  through 
the  desert,  reached  its  destination  on 
tlie  12th  of  January,  1848,  The 
troops  were  all  reduced  to  commis- 
sariat rations  on  the  Uiird  march,  the 
general  partaking  of  the  same  fare 
as  the  humblest  soldier.  They 
found  Emaumghur  strongly  fortified 
by  thick  walls  and  wdl-placed  flank- 
ing towers ;  which,  if  defended  with 
ordinary  skill  or  courage,  might  have 
offered  a  very  formidable  resistance. 
It  had  been  abandoned  in  such  haste, 
that  a  large  quantity  of  grain,  with 
some  I5,000lbs.  of  giinpowder,  iiad 
been  left  behind.  The  former  was 
appropriated  by  the  commissariat,— 
the  latter,  in  so  fiir  as  required,  em- 
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ployed  in  blowing  up  the  fortifica* 
tions:  these  having  been  destroyed, 
the  residue  was  exploded  in  heaps. 
The  objects  of  the  general  having 
thus  been  accomplished,  he  prepared 
for  his  return  on  the  16th,  and  re* 
joined  the  army  on  Jan.  the  2 1st. 
Major  Outram,  who  had  accompa- 
nied the  expedition,  quitted  it  while 
making  its  weary  way  throush  the  de- 
sert on  its  return,  and  went  directly  to 
the  camp  of  Meet  Roostum  at  Khyr^ 
poor ;  a  leading  ameer,  whom  he  pei> 
suaded  to  go  with  him  to  sir  Charles 
Napier,  tluit  person  as  well  as  him- 
self being  anxious  to  avoid  occasion 
of  bringing  on  actu^  conflict,  or  per- 
mitting the  needless  effusion  of  blood. 
The  ameers,  however,  had  resolved 
to  decide  the  matter  by  force  of  arms ; 
and  the  chief  ground  of  complaint  on 
their  part  is  alleged  to  have  been  as 
follows.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  in  Scinde,  extending  up  to  its 
very  edge,  are  vast  hunting-grounds, 
invested  permanently  with  wood  or 
jungle,  for  the  purpose  of  game  pre- 
serves or  hunting-grounds.  Tnese 
shikargurs,  as  they  are  called,  have 
long  been  cherished  with  a  fondness, 
and  clung  to  with  a  tenacity,  such  as 
William  Rufus  manifested  for  the 
New  Forest  and  its  pleasures.  The 
right  of  clearing  a  slip  of  territory 
all  along  the  river  was  required,  in 
addition  to  the  free  navigation  of  its 
waters,  for  the  conveniency  of  track- 
ing, and  this  was  such  as  to  bid  fair 
to  annihilate  these  hunting-grounds  ,* 
or  if  any  were  left,  it  seemed  likely 
that  the  wood  which  constituted  them 
would  speedily  find  its  way  into  the 
furnaces  of  our  steamers.  This  was 
regarded  as  a  hard  exaction,  and  one 
more  difficult  than  any  of  the  other 
requirements  to  be  complied  with,— 
involving,  as  it  did,  the  loss  of  the 
sports  conceived  essential  to  regal 
existence,  and  forming  the  last  de- 
grading badge  of  utter  humiliation 
and  subjection.  Tlie  resolve,  there- 
fore, being  war,  and  major  Outram 
having  been  attacked  on  the  15th 
of  February,  while  in  the  agency 
compound,   a  large  indosure^  sur- 


rounded by  a  low  mud  wall,  and 
having  in  it  a  guard  of  an  hundred 
men  of  her  majesty's  22d,  by  800 
Beluches,  headed  by  one  ,or  more  of 
the  Scinde  ameers,  sir  Charles  Napier 
removed  from  his  encampment  at 
about  twenty  miles  up  the  river,  and 
directed  his  march  quickly  upon  Hy- 
drabad.  At  Meeanee,  close  to  the 
river  Fullalie,  (then  dry,)  nine  miles 
from  that  capital,  the  Scindians  and 
Beluches  were  found  strongly  posted 
across  the  line  of  march,  to  the 
amount  of  22,000  men,  with  fifteen 
guns,  on  the  17th.  Their  right  flank 
was  protected  by  an  extensive  shi- 
kargur,— their  leSl  by  another  of  less 
magnitude,  with  a  village  adjoining. 
Their  infantry  were  in  front,  securely 
placed  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Fullalie, 
completely  covered  by  the  preci- 
pitous bank  from  the  fire  of  the  Bri- 
tish, and  in  the  most  favourable  po- 
sition for  matchlock  practice.  As 
the  English  troops  advanced,  the  22d 
taking  the  lead,  a  well-directed  and 
destructive  fire  was  poured  in  upon 
these  latter,  to  which  they  could 
make  no  return ;  but  so  soon  as  the 
brink  of  the  river  channel  was  suffi- 
ciently neared  to  expose  the  Belu- 
ches to  view,  the  matchlock  was 
thrown  aside,  and  the  enemy,  in  im- 
petuous masses,  furiously  charged 
down  upon  their  assailants  with 
sword  and  shield.  The  British  be- 
haved with  dauntless  bravery  ;  but 
the  enemy  was  possessed  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  numbers  and  posi- 
tion, and  nothing  but  the  intrepidity 
of  the  general  (under  God)  could  have 
insured  the  result  that  ensued.  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  who  led  on  the  charge 
in  person,  seemed  to  bear,  through- 
out the  combat,  a  charmed  life ;  and 
although  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire — 
being  tne  especial  object  of  the  Scin- 
dian  marksmen— -he  came  off  un- 
harmed. Victory  for  three  hours 
swayed  to  and  fro ;  and  for  that 
space  of  time  did  the  enem}''s  in- 
fantry bravely  stand  their  ground  (for 
the  Scindians  and  Beluches  are,  un- 
like other  Easterns,  a  most  intrepid 
people),  the  British  being  all  the 
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while  unable  to  make  good  any  posi- 
tion whence  they  might  overlook 
them,  or  drive  them  ouL  At  length 
the  9th  cavalry  succeeded  in  making 
a  detour,  and  coming  round  by  the 
back  of  the  village,  to  the  left,  es- 
caped the  Fullalie,  and  took  them  in 
flank ;  while  the  Poonah  irregular 
horse,  by  a  similar  movement,  forced 
their  way  through  the  shikargur,  and 
turned  their  position.  The  day  was 
now  to  the  British,  the  infantry's 
post  was  stormed,  and  the  whole 
Scindian  army  dispersed  and  fled.  It 
is  certain  that  the  courage  and  good 
conduct  of  the  invading  soldiery 
could  not  have  been  exceeded  ;  and 
it  is  but  fair  to  do  justice  to  that  of 
the  enemy,  who  fought  with  extreme 
determination,  and  charged  down 
upon  the  advancing  columns  of  the 
British  with  the  fugr  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  of  old,  similarly  to  whom 
thev  are  armed.  The  channel  of  the 
Fuflallie  was  heaped  up  with  the 
slain ;  1000  dead  were  left  upon  the 
field,  including  six  of  the  first  class 
chiefs ;  and  4000  more  were  wounded, 
of  whom  many  must  afterwards  have 
died  of  the  extreme  injuries  received. 
The  survivors  had  fled.  Beluchee 
armies  invariably  disperse  after  an 
unsuccessful  action  ;  each  chief  with 
his  followers  returning  to  his  own 
country,  until  their  services  may 
again  be  required.  The  British  en- 
tered and  burned  their  camp  in  the 
afternoon,  and  captured  the  whole  of 
their  guns,  fifteen  in  number :  their 
own  casualties  amounted  to  256 
killed  and  wounded,  including  nine- 
teen oflUccrs,  of  whom  six  were  killed. 
Gonoral  Napier  having  sent  forward 
a  message  to  the  ameers,  that  unless 
they  surrendered,  he  would  next  day 
storm  Hvdrabad,  Meer  lioostum 
Khan,  Mcer  Nusseer  Khan,  and 
Mcer  Wuller  Mahomed  of  Khvrpoor, 
Meer  Nusseer  Khan,  Meer  Snahdad 
Khan,  and  Meer  Hoossein  Khan  of 
Hydrabad,  came  that  same  evening 
into  camp,  and  gave  themselves  up 
unconditionally  as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  gates  of  the  city  were  imme- 
diately thereafter  put  intosir  Charles's 


possession;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th^  the  general  marched  past 
Hydrabad,  and  encamped  at  the  wall 
of  the  residency.  This  conflict, 
wherein  2800  British  troops  of  all 
arms,  with  twelve  pieces  of  artillery, 
gained  a  hard-fought  victory  over 
full  22,000  sturdy  and  well-tFained 
Beluches,  commanded  by  the  Scinde 
ameers  in  person,  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  actions 
which  has  occurred  in  India  since 
the  conflict  of  Plassv,  under  lord 
Clive  (vol.  ii.  p.  517),  which  esta- 
blished the  British  power  in  Hin- 
dustan. The  governor-general,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  victory, 
declared  Scinde  a  British  province, 
deposing  the  turbulent  ameers ;  sla- 
very was,  by  the  same  decree,  for 
ever  abolbhed  in  Scinde;  and  the 
conquering  general,  sir  Charles  Na- 
pier, was  constituted  governor  of  the 
new  district  More  tlian  a  million 
sterling,  in  bullion,  was  found  in  the 
treasury  at  Hydrabad. 

The  following  evidence  was  given 
by  Jemadar  Mookunjee  Naick,  of  the 
15th  native  infantry,  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government,  concerning  the 
treacherous  attack  on  the  British  near 
Tatta  by  from  800  to  1000  Beluches, 
under  certain  Scinde  ameers,  on  the 
19th,  20th,  and  21st  February.  1843. 
'On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
February,  1843,  about  eleven  a.m^ 
a  party  of  Beluches,  consisting  of 
about  twenty-five  horse  and  fifty  foot, 
fell  suddenly  upon  my  party,  when 
we  were  quietly  cooking  our  dinners, 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any 
attack,  or  of  any  enemy  being  near 
us.  The  enemy  rushed  into  the 
lines  with  loud  shouts  of  "  Deen," 
"  Deen."  "  Alii,"  «  Alii,"  and  at  once 
killed  Mr.  Barnes,  the  sub-conductor, 
and  his  wife,  who  were  in  their  house 
close  to  the  lines.  On  hearing  the 
shouts  and  seeing  the  enemy,  I  called 
out  to  my  men,  as  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  "  falling  them  in,"  to  fire 
away  from  their  houses,  and  that  now 
was  the  time  to  acquit  themselves 
like  men. 

<  The  sepoys  immediately  obe)  ed 
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my  orders,  and  killed  nine  of  the 
enemy  at  the  first  discharge,  two  of 
whom  were  chie&,  and  one  of  whom 
I  shot  myself.  The  enemy  upon 
this  retreated  from  l^th  sides  of  the 
huts,  havine  killed  two  of  my  sepoys 
and  wounoed  five  others.  As  soon 
as  they  liad  retreated  to  a  short  dis- 
tance, I  fell  in  the  detachment,  and 
looked  about  for  some  defensible 
position ;  but  seeing  none,  I  ordered 
my  men  to  take  up  the  wounded, 
and,  with  our  arms  and  ammunition 
only,  we  marched  to  a  laree  boat 
which  was  moored  to  the  bank,  about 
thirty  paces  from  our  huts,  of  which 
we  took  possession  with  the  consent 
of  the  tindel,  "  Buskoo,"  who  was  on 
board,  and  rendered  us  every  assist- 
ance. Immediately  we  were  all  on 
board,  I  cut  the  cable  and  pushed  ofi* 
into  deep  water,  under  a  very  heavy 
fire  of  matchlocks.  The  enemy  by 
this  time  amounted  to  at  least  300, 
and  their  number  was  every  moment 
increasing.  In  getting  on  board  the 
boat,  I  luul  thr^  more  of  my  men 
wounded,  and,  but  for  the  high  sides 
of  the  boat,  which  sheltered  us  from 
the  storm  of  bullets,  we  could  not 
possibly  have  escaped.  After  leaving 
the  bank,  we  floated  up  the  river 
about  half  a  cos,  as  the  tide  was 
rising,  and  anchored  the  boat  in  deep 
water,  the  Beluches  keeping  a  heavy 
fire  upon  us  from  both  banks.  On 
seeing  us  get  on  board  the  boat,  the 
Beluches  seized  another  large  cotra 
which  had  just  arrived  from  Cutch, 
and  having  embarked  about  200  men, 
pushed  on  in  pursuit  of  us,  but  the 
cotra,  after  proceeding  about  100 
yards,  grounded;  the  enemy  then 
procur^  a  smaller  boat,  similar  to 
the  one  we  were  in.  and  pursued  us 
in  that ;  on  seeing  them  coming,  we 
weighed  anchor  and  floated  up  in  the 
Tatta  direction,  occasionally  return- 
ing tlic  enemv's  fire,  which  was  very 
heavy,  both  from  the  boat  and  the 
banks.  When  the  tide  turned  we 
cast  anchor ;  upon  which  the  Belu- 
ches put  out  men  to  tow  their  boat 
up  to  us,  upon  which  we  fired  upon 
the  men  who  were  towing,  and  thus 
VOL.  ui.  3 


prevented  their  boat  from  approach- 
ing nearer  to  ours.  The  enemy  then 
got  out  six  jinjals  from  the  cotra, 
and  tried  to  sink  us  with  them ;  but 
these  had  no  effect,  as  they  did  not 
know  how  to  use  them.  In  this 
manner,  advancing  when  the  tide 
rose,  and  anchoring  in  deep  water 
when  it  receded,  we  continued  to 
fight  incessantly  for  three  days  and 
nights.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d, 
the  enemy  fled,  and  a  banyan  came 
on  board  our  boat,  and  intormed  us 
that  the  English  had  taken  possession 
of  Hydrabad,  and  tliat  the  whole 
country  had  become  ours.' 

The  jemadar  reports  that  he  had, 
for  two  or  three  days  previous  to  tiie 
attack,  observed  bodies  of  men  coming 
down  the  river  and  landing  at  Vik- 
kur,  and  that  he  had  inquired  who 
they  were,  and  was  informed  that  they 
come  down  by  order  of  the  ameers 
to  collect  the  grain  which  is  collected 
annually  on  account  of  government ; 
that  he  had  doubted  the  truth  of  this, 
and  had  brought  the  assembly  of  these 
men  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Barnes,but 
he  had  replied  that  there  was  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended.  On  the 
morning  of  the  attack  the  jemadar 
had  again  drawn  Mr.  Barnes's  atten- 
tion to  the  people  collecting  around 
the  village ;  but  the  conductor  had 
again  assured  him  that  he  need  not 
be  under  any  apprehension.  The 
jemadar  states  that  the  river  boat  in 
which  he  and  his  party  fought  was 
much  injured  by  the  enemy;  the 
tindel  should,  therefore,  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  loss  sustained.  Lord 
Ellenborough  hereupon  directed  100 
rupees  beyond  the  estimated  damage 
(200  rupees)  to  be  paid  to  the  boat 
tindel ;  and  he  further  declared  the 
action  in  which  it  took  so  leading  a 
part,  to  be  '  one  of  the  most  gallant 
actions  of  which  he  had  ever  read.' 
One  step  of  rank  was  also  granted  to 
the  brave  jemadar  and  his  as3istant 
sepoys. 

The  country  of  the  Beluches, 
called  Beluchistan,  is  quite  indepen- 
dent of  Scinde ;  but  the  ameers  of 
the  latter  are  of  Beluchee  origio,  and 
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have  always  employed  Belncbes  in 
their  armies,  llie  mountain  r^on 
inhabited  hy  the  savage  tribes  c( 
Cawkers,  dmdes  Beluchistan  from 
Scinde.  The  Beluches,  who  are 
half  Persians  in  language,  are  sepa- 
rated into  three  principd  tribes :  the 
Nharus,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of 
Kohbtan  exclusively,  and  the  Rhinds 
and  Mughsees,  who  are  settled  in 
Kutch  Gundava.  They  are  all  Mos- 
lims,  of  the  Shiah  form  of  fiuth. 

The  ffovemor-general,  having  bro» 
ken  up  nis  camp  at  Ferozepore,  pro- 
ceeded to  Delhi,  on  a  visit  to  '  the 
Great  Mongul ;'  and  the  celebrated 
'sates'  were  transferred  to  Agra, 
wherein  they  were  to  remain  as  tro- 
phies, until  their  final  removal  to 
their  ancient  site.  The  decease  of  the 
sovereign  of  Gwalior,  Jhundd  (or 
Junkojee)  Rao  Scindi&9  at  the  age  of 
27,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1848, 
without  heirs,  now  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  lord  EUenborough.  His 
territories,  worth  between  four  and 
five  millions,  and  in  fact  second  only 
in  Hindustan  to  those  of  the  Com- 
pany in  extent  and  value,  hereupon 
lapsed  into  the  hands  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government,  as  representative 
of  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  the  lord 
paramount.  At  page  440  of  this 
volume  is  given  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  Jhundii  Junkojee 
became  possessed  of  the  Gwalior 
throne ;  and,  on  the  present  ooca*> 
sion,  the  widow  of  Jhundik,  a  vene- 
rable little  lady  of  ttoelve  years, 
having  been  permitted  by  the  gover- 
nor^general  to  adopt  a  son,  fixed  upon 
a  youth  of  the  ripe  experience  wliich 
the  yet  smaller  age  of  nine  years 
supplies  ;  and  where  wisdom  so  ma- 
ture sits  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  doubt- 
less the  government  of  Gwalior  will 
be  as  discreetly  as  vigorously  managed. 
Thb  new  maharajah,  rightly  named 
fihazeerut  Rao,  is  the  person  nearest 
in  blood  to  Jhundii ;  and  the  Bye 
(Baee),  or  wife  of  the  late  niler, 
gave  him,  on  the  day  of  his  procla- 
mation (it  being  the  custom,  in  many 
oriental  states,  to  adopt  a  new  title 
on  comug  to  the  musnud  or  throne), 


the  s^le  and  title  of  Jeea^ee  Rao 
Scindia,  just  as  his  predecessor.  Moo- 
gut  Rao,  had  been  called 'Jiiiikojee 
(or  Jhundu)  Rao  Sdndiu.* 

As  the  British  reladons  with  the 
extensive  territories  of  Gwslior  are 
of  considerable  importance,  we  shall 
subjoin  a  cursory  view  of  them, 
together  with  a  wtch  of  the  events 
wUch  succeeded  the  death  of  Dowlm 
Rao ;  as  they  may  be  taken  as  prece- 
dents for  the  course  it  will  be  incum- 
bent on  the  An^knlndian  govern- 
ment to  follow,  under  the  amim- 
stances.  The  fiunily  of  Sdndtk  owe 
their  origin  to  one  of  the  Mahiatta 
commanders  under  the  Peishwa,  dur- 
ing the  early  expeditions  into  Hin- 
dustan; Ranojee  Sdndii  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war£ue  with  the  em- 
peror of  Delhi,  in  1738^  received 
nearly  half  the  conquests  then  made, 
for  toe  support  oi  his  troops,  and 
held  them  till  1750.  His  fourth  son, 
by  various  aoadents,  became  his  suc- 
cessor, and  a  leader  of  renown  in  his 
operations  against  the  British ;  with 
wtiom  he  entered  into  a  trnty  in 
1781,  which  establbhed  his  power  as 
an  independent  prince  of  great  in- 
fluence m  central  India.  He  died  at 
Poona  in  1794,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  grand  nephew  and  adoptai  son, 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  then  only  fifteen 
years  old.  Sniji  Rao  Ghatgay,  who 
became  minister  in  1796,  was  &tberof 
the  Maharajah's  wife,the  Baeexa  Baee, 
and  consequently  of  Hindoo  Raa 
He  induced  his  son-in-law  to  oiter 
the  Mahratta  confederation  against 
the  British^  which  was  defeated  by 
the  brilliant  operations  of  genend 
Wellesley  in  the  Deccan ;  and  Scindia 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  entei^ 
in^  into  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
alliance,  consisting  of  sixteen  aitides, 
ceding  to  the  Company  aconsiderable 
portion  of  territory,  and  yeiy  mate- 
rially reducing  the  importance  of 
Dowlut  Rao.  Other  treaties  follow- 
ed and  continued  in  force,  until  sub- 
sequent events,  during  the  Pindaxee 
ana  Mahratta  campaigns  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Hastinm,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  alter  thdr  tenour.     Dowlut 
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Rao  had  continued  friendly  till  1818 
or  1814 ;  when  he  was  seduced  into 
opposing  us  by  the  ne^otiatioos  of 
the  Pei^wa,  wnich  led  him  to  hostile 
demonstratioDs.  These  were,  how- 
ever, speedily  put  an  end  to,  and  a 
new  treaty  made  (November  9, 1817), 
by  which  Dowlut  Rao  agreed  to  co- 
operate in  the  war  on  the  Pindarees, 
and  by  which  considerable  territories 
were  exchanged  on  either  side.  It 
reduced  the  Maharajah  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a  rival,  jealous  of  our  power 
and  ready  to  head  an  opposition  to 
our  measures,  into  that  of  a  chief 
endeavouring  to  avail  himself  of  our 
name  and  authority  to  give  system 
and  organization  to  his  own  govern- 
ment, whidi  was  else  on  the  eve  of 
dissolution.  Dowlut  Rao  died  on 
the  21st  of  March,  1827,  in  his  48th 
year,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-three 
years.  Having  no  legitimate  or 
adopted  son,  hb  widow,  the  Baeeza 
Baee,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state,  professedly  as  regent,  her  bro- 
ther, Hindoo  Rao,  acting  under  her 
orders.  The  regent  endeavoured 
soon  after  to  insure  the  success  of  a 
plan  she  had  formed  for  the  adoption 
of  a  member  of  her  own  fiunily,  in- 
stead of  one  from  the  Sdndi^  family, 
with  whom  was  the  right,  and  the 
voice  of  the  chiefs  and  people  of  the 
country.  This  intention  was  not 
tolerated,  and  five  boys  were  brought 
from  the  Deocan,  and  from  among 
them  was  chosen  Moogut  Rao,  a 
youth  of  eleven,  who  was  sliortly  after 
married  to  Tara  Baee,  the  youngest 
grand-dauehterofthelate  Maharajah, 
and  seatedon  the  musnud,  under  the 
style  and  title  of  Maharajah  Ali  Jab 
Jhundu  (or  Junkojee)  Rao  Scindiit 
Bahadur.  From  this  time  a  series 
of  struggles  occurred  between  the 
Maharajah  and  his  adopted  mother, 
the  former  being  anxious  to  shake 
off  the  surveillance  of  the  latter,  and 
she  exceedingly  loth  to  resign  her 
power.  The  army  having  at  hst  de- 
clared in  favour  6i  their  young  sove- 
reign, the  princess  was  obliged  to  fly, 
and  subsequently  took  refuge  in  the 
British  residency,  where  a  shelter  was 
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afforded  her  on  condition  of  resisn- 
ing  the  sovereignty  and  quitting  Sie 
countiy.  This  was  agreed  on,  and 
on  the  13th  of  July,  1883,  she  quitted 
Scindiil's  territories,  the  Maharajah 
having  been  proclaimed  on  the  10th. 
She  remained,  however,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, first  at  Dhoulpoor,  and 
then  at  Agra,  for  some  time.  In  1887 
an  arrangement  was  made,  by  whidi, 
on  condition  of  her  proceeding  to 
Jaumgaon,  near  Nassick,  in  the  Deo- 
can, she  was  to  receive  four  lakhs 
annually,  guaranteed  by  the  British 
govemmenL  The  opportunity  was 
taken  for  pressing  on  the  Maharajah 
the  necessitv  of  reforming  his  contin- 
gent ;  which  was  at  length  effected, 
and  the  troops  placed  on  their  pre- 
sent very  efficient  footing.  In  1887 
the  wife  of  the  Maharajan  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter,  and  a  surreptitious  at- 
tempt  was  made  to  substitute  a  boy 
but  defeated.  Tara  Baee  died  in 
1838,  and  her  infimt  daughter  shortly 
after.  His  highness  subsequently 
married  his  surviving  Bye,  a  child  in 
years,  sister  of  Tara  Bhaee,  and 
daughter  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Goorpar- 
rah ;  and,  after  death,  his  body,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  countiy,  was 
committed  to  the  flames,  dose  to  the 
chuttree  of  the  Maharajah  Dowlut 
Rao. 

The  district  of  Bundelkund,  a 
division  of  the  province  of  Allahabad, 
whose  chief  towns  are  Banda,  Jait- 
pore,  Bejour,  Cbatterpore,  and  Teh- 
ree,  was  greatly  disturbed  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  death  of  the  ruler  of 
Gwalior.  The  British  connexion 
with  the  chiefs  of  Bundelkund  ori- 
ginated in  an  arrangement  concluded 
with  the  late  Peishwa,  December, 
1808,  by  which  he  ceded  to  the  Com- 
pany territory  of  a  certain  value, 
which  the  governor-general  was  at 
liberty  to  sdect  from  those  quarters 
of  the  province  most  contiguous  to 
the  English  possessions,  and  the  best 
suited  to  their  convenience.  In 
carrying  this  treaty  into  effect,  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  several 
chidls  on  the  frontier  of  the  province, 
who  were  allowed  to  retain  peases- 
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sioo  of  the  lands  they  held,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  specified  tribute ;  while 
agreements  were,  in .  like  manner, 
entered  into  with  other  chiefs,  omit- 
ting all  mention  of  tribute.  I  n  gene- 
ral, the  British  liave  allowed  these 
chiefs,  on  their  subscription  of  en- 
gagements of  alle^ance  and  subjec- 
tion, to  govern  their  territory  as  tney 
pleased  ;  but  occasionally,  during  the 
minority  of  the  chief,  or  when,  by 
misgovemment,  the  country  has  been 
thrown  into  disorder,  the  Anglo-In- 
dian goTemment  lias  exercised  its 
sovereignty  by  appointing  a  manager. 
The  rajahs  of  Tehree  and  Jaitpore 
being  resolved  to  run  counter  to 
British  interests  in  January,  184d» 
forces  were  sent  into  Bundelkund, 
and  most  of  the  insurgents  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  ceased  plundering 
and  burning  down  the  villages  of 
those  chiefs  remaining  faithful  to  the 
English.  The  rajah  of  Jaitpore  still 
lurked  about,,  with  a  few  adherents, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhagorali ; 
and  upon  some  of  his  people  cutting 
the  throat  of  a  thannaoar  of  one  of 
the  Company's  villages,  on  January 
24tli,  Bhagorah  was  destroyed  by  the 
British,  and  detachments  under  major 
Hepburn  and  others  sent  in  pursuit 
of  tne  rajah. 

It  was  in  March,  184d,  that  intelli- 
gence reached  Bengal  of  the  murder 
at  Bokhara  of  lieut.-colonel  Stoddart 
and  captain  ConoUy,  whose  captivitv 
is  mentioned  at  page  671.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  authentic  statement,  by 
an  Indian  resident,  of  the  circum- 
stances of  their  case.  '  Charles  Stod- 
dart and  Arthur  Conolly  are  no 
morel  Afler  a  protracted  confine- 
ment in  a  loathsome  dunseon  had 
so  seriously  impaired  their  liealth  as 
to  render  their  speedy  dissolution 
nearly  certain,  it  seems  they  were 
put  to  death  at  Bokhara.  .  Charles 
STonDABT  distinguished  himself  at 
the  very  outset  of  life  by  his  attain- 
ments at  Sandhurst,  where  he  carried 
off  the  first  prizes  in  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  and  science  stu- 
died at  that  institution  ;  and,  as  the 
highest  reward  the  government  could 


bestow,  he  was  honoured  with  a  com- 
mission in    the    Royal  Staff  cor{». 
After  serving  with  distinction  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  globe,  he  was  se- 
lected to  accompany  colonel  Ches- 
ney's  expedition  to  the  Euphrates ; 
and  shortly  afler  his  return  to  Ed<^ 
land,  he  was  attached  to  the  suite  of 
the  British  ambassador  about  to  saJ 
for  Persia,  as  secretaiy  of  legation. 
In   Persia,  by  his  mental   acquire- 
ments, hb  nobility  of  soul,  his  genc^ 
rous  chivalry,  aided  by  his  command- 
ing stature  and  soldierly  bearing,  hi 
speedily  won  the  esteem  and  regaiu 
of  tlie  king  and  people ;  and,  with  a 
yiew  to  placing  before  the  aspirinf 
young  monarch  some  bright  exampk^ 
for  imitation,  he  laboriously  trans- 
lated into  tlie  Persian  language  the 
lives  of  many  of  the  most  emioent 
public  characters  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times.    On  the  invasion  of  Ai^ 
ghanistan  by  our  army,  he  was  de- 
spatched by  sir  J.  M'Neil  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  court  of  Bokhara ;    the 
principal  object  of  which  was  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  liberation  of  any  Russian 
slaves  tliat  might  be  there  lingerinc 
out   a  wearisome  existence.      Ths 
was    indeed    an    employment   well 
suited  to  one  of  his  benevolent  en- 
thusiasm of  character  ;  and,  regard- 
less of  all  personal  risks,  he  fiuthfuily 
pleaded  the  cause  of  human  suffering 
in  die  very  presence  of  the  tyianoi- , 
cal  despot  of  the  modem  Bactria. 
The  result  was  disastrous  to  himself,  i 
and    useless    to  the  victims  whose  i 
cause  he  advocated.    All  attempts  at 
reasoning,  apart  from  any  appeal  toi 
self-interest,  was  utterly  thrown  away 
upon  a  monster  whose  mind  was  de* 
based  to  a  level  with  the  bnites«  bf 
habits  of  debauchery  too  gross  anj 
degrading  to  be  named  to  Chris  tiaa 
eais.      Many  days  had  not  elapsel 
ere  poor  Stoddart's  independent  bear^ 
in^  naving  wounded  the  barbarian*i| 
pnde,  he  was  suddenly  seised  and 
consigned  to  a  dark  disgusting  den, 
filled  with  vermin,  filth,  and  noxious 
reptiles ;    where,    besides  suffering 
grievous  bodily  torments,  he  was  ex^ 
posed  to  every  species  of  insult  an<| 
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disgrace  from  the  bigoted  populace. 
i  t  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
Mohammed  Ukhbar  Khan  was  for 
many  days  a  tenant  of  the  same  pri- 
son with  him»  but  managed  to  effect 
his    escape.      He   always  spoke  of 
Stoddart  in  terms  of  hieh  admiration, 
and  I  really  believe  lelt  for  him  a 
genuine  attachment.     At  length,  a 
grave  having  been  due,  Stoddart  was 
placed  within  it,  and  told  that  his 
choice  lay  between  being  immediately 
buried    alive,    or    pronouncing    the 
KiiBma^ShukadiUt  or  Mohammedan 
creed,  adopting  thenceforth  the  laws 
of  the  Islam    for   those  of  Christ. 
Weakened  by  long  fasting  and  the 
sufferings  he   had   undergone,    and 
naturally  shrinking  from  so  horrible 
an  alternative  as  that  placed  before 
him,  let  not  us,  his  fellow-Christians, 
who  have  never  ourselves  been  called 
upon  to  endure  so  trying  an  ordeal, 
be  too  ready  to  condemn  our  gallant 
countryman,  if,  for  once,  the  love  of 
life  prevailed,  and  his  strong  mind 
gave   way  in    circumstances  where, 
perliaps,  few  would  have  been  found 
to  hesitate  for  a  moment.    His  life 
was  spared ;  and,  liaving  been  clothed 
in  a  dress  of  honour,  he  was  at  once 
advanced  by  the  fickle  tyrant  to  a 
post  of  dignity  and  confidence.     But 
his  life  was  imbittered  by  remorse 
for  what   so  many  would  deem  a 
venial  offence,  but  which  his  well- 
tutored  mind,  weighing  the  act  in 
the  scales  of  eternity,  viewed  in  a  far 
different  aspect ;  and  at  a  subsequent 
period,  when  the  khan  had  suspected 
nis  adherence  to  the  Islam,  he  held 
fast  his  profession,  and  was  cast  once 
more  into  his  noisome  dungeon.    On 
my  arrival  at  Kaubul  in  April,  1841, 
I  opened  a  correspondence  with  this 
friend  of  my  early  days,  and  received 
from  him  a  reply,  which,  for  depth 
of  feeling,  manliness  of  sentiment, 
and  liveliness  of  wit  and  fancy,  was 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  writer's 
mind.    At  that  time  he  was  living  in 
tolerable  comfort,  being  in  high  fa- 
vour with  the  khan,  who  had  even 
consented  to  his  leaving  the  country. 
Of  this,  he  assured  me,  it  was  his  in- 


tention to  avail  himself  shortly ;  his 
sole  object  in  delaying  his  departure 
for  a  single  day,  bemg  to  forward  the 
views  of  the  nritish  government,  by 
acquiring  valuable  information,  and 
extending  the  influence  of  our  name. 
Hopes,  alas  I  never  to  be  realised. 
On  the  news  of  the  Kaubul  insur- 
rection,  and  the  successes  of  the  Af- 
ghan rebels  reaching  the  khan,  Mos- 
lem bigotry  at  once  prevailed  over 
every  other  feeling,  and  poor  Stod- 
dart was  a  second  time  consigned  to 
a  miserable  dungeon. 

*  Let  me  now  turn  to  Arthur 
CoNOLLY.'  This  officer's  name  has 
already  become  famous  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  from  his  most  in- 
teresting personal  narrative  of  an 
overland  journey  to  India,  vi&  Rus- 
sia, Persia,  and  Afghanistan.  The 
same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  he 
then  exhibited  in  so  favourable  a 
light,  animated  and  influenced  him 
to  the  last.  The  situation  of  politi- 
cal assistant  to  his  illustrious  relative, 
sir  W.  Macnaghten,  opened  a  fine 
field  for  his  ambition  ;  which,  tem- 
pered as  it  was  by  a  generous  spirit 
of  universal  benevolence,  continually 
prompted  him  to  devise  schemes  for 
the  moral  amelioration  of  Toorkistan, 
into  which  country  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission,  and  whence  he,  from  time  to 
time,  forwarded  to  government  most 
valuable  and  interesting  information, 
illustrative  of  the  manners,  laws,  and 
customs  of  the  people,  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  ere  long  be  laid  before 
the  public.  He  was  diligently  pur- 
suing his  investigation  in  the  country 
of  Kokan,  when  he  received  a  flat- 
tering invitation  from  the  khan  of 
Bokhara  to  visit  his  capital,  to  be 
present  at  a  feast.  Ignorant  of  the 
unfavourable  turn  in  our  affairs  at 
Kaubul,  and  anxious,  of  all  things,  to 
have  a  personal  interview  with  colo- 
nel Stoddart,  with  whom  he  had  been 
long  in  constant  correspondence,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  which  seemed 
so  complimentary  to  our  nation,  little 
suspecting  the  black  treachery  that 
lurked  beneath  the  surface.  No 
sooner  had  he  entered  the  Bokhara 
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territoiy  than  he  was  seiied,  and 
thruit  iDto  the  dismal  cell  of  which 
poor  Stoddart  was  the  forlorn  occu- 
pant Well  was  it  for  Arthur  Co* 
nolly  that  he  had  long  accustomed 
his  mind  to  lean  for  support  on  the 
nerei^lin^  prop  of  Christian  faith 
Id  eveiy  exigency.  Well  was  it  for 
Stoddart,  that,  id  the  hour  of  hit 
greatest  need,  a  friend  should,  in  so 
unlooked-for  a  manner,  have  been 
raised  up  to  sustain  his  drooping 
spirit,  and  animate  him  afresh  for 
toe  fearful  conflict  between  human 
frailty  and  Christian  duty.  That 
these  two  brethren  in  adversihr  were 
a  mutual  support  and  com&rt  to 
each  other  in  circumstances  of  ex- 
traordinary suffering,  was  apparent 
from  two  letters  received  at  Kau- 
bul  in  the  summer  of  1842,  by  John 
ConoUy  (then  a  hostage  in  the  house 
of  Nuwab  Zeman  Khan),  from  his 
brother  Arthur,  which  the  latter  had 
prevailed  on  one  of  his  keepers  to 
forward.  In  the  first  letter,  captain 
Conolly  mentioned  that  Stoddart  and 
himself  had  then  been  eighty  days 
without  change  of  raiment,  m  toe 
heated  and  deadly  atmosphere  of  a 
small  dark  den  that  teemed  with  ver- 
min. In  his  second  and  last  letter 
they  had  been  120  days  in  a  similar 
state.  Stoddart,  the  noble  and  manly 
Stoddart,  was  described  as  wasted  to 
a  skeleton,  his  body  almost  naked, 
and  covered  with  sores,  mto  which 
he  was  perpetually  digging  his  long 
overgrown  nails,  for  relief  against 
the  noxious  vermin  that  were  lite- 
rally gnawing  his  raw  sides.  Th^ 
haa  both  just  risen  from  their  knees, 
before  despatching  this  last  epistle, 
having  committed  their  souls  to  God, 
in  the  full  expectation  that  a  very 
short  time  would  probably  terminate 
their  sufferings.  Shortly  after  gene- 
ral Pollock's  arrival  at  Kaubu^  re- 
ports were  rife  that  Conolly  had  died 
a  natural  death ;  but  this  is  now  con- 
tradicted by  the  recent  account  re- 
ceived from  sir  John  M*Neil,  by 
which  it  would  appear  that  a  more 
honourable  fiue  was  reserved  for  these 
two  intrepid  sons  of  Britain,  even 


that  of  sealing  their  testimony  to  the 
Christian  fiuth,  in  the  veiv  ttrong- 
hold  of  Mohammed,  with  their  on 
blood.  Instantly  on  the  khan  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  the  fiill  of 
Kaubul  once  more  to  the  British. 
now  come  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of 
their  brethren,  be  ordered  2ie  tva 
captives  to  prepare  for  death.  Be- 
ing  led  out  tor  execution  before  tk 
assembled  populace  of  Bokhan,  th«y 
were  offered  their  lives,  on  coDditioe 
of  embracing  the  Moslem  faith ;  and 
upon  tlieir  nobly  refusing  to  do  so, 
and  decUring  their  firm  belief  in  the 
alone  salvation  of  Christ,  they  were 
immediately  beheaded  by  men  vidi 
sc^etars,  as  they  stood.  It  cer- 
tainly is  to  be  lamented  that  a  pett} 
barbarian  of  central  Asia  should  doi 
be  visited  in  his  den,  and  made  to 
feel  for  his  unprovoked  cruelty  to- 
wards two  such  worthy  British  soi>- 
jecte.' 

The  next  matter  of  interest  we  have 
to  notice  is  the  unusual  occurrence 
of  the  visit  of  a  wealthy  Hindd  to 
England.  It  is  deemed  sinful  by  tbe 
native  Indians  to  trust  themselves  tf 
sojourners  in  the  country  of  infideb; 
and  much  beloved  and  respected  as  is 
Dwarkanauth  Tagore,  a  Hindu  of  tbe 
Brahmin  caste,  his  departure  for 
the  British  shores  in  1843  was  nat- 
ter of  great  lamentation  ^  ^  fj 
wonder  to  hu  numerous  fiiends  m 
dependants.  Dwarkanauth  Tagoie 
(properly  Thakiir)  succeeded  at 
eighteen  to  his  parents'  large  estates 
near  Calcutta.  His  ancestors  were 
among  the  supporters  of  British  io- 
terests  under  lord  Clive ;  and,  gla^ 
of  escaping  from  the  intolerant  do- 
mination of  the  Mosluns,  his  grest- 
grandfitther  relinquished  both  a  part 
of  his  bind  and  his  fiunily  residence 
to  the  English,  to  enable  them  to 
erect  the  present  fortress  of  Fort 
William,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoogij* 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  when  $0- 
vemoi^^^neral,  wished  him,  in  t^^!^ 
for  his  important  aid  in  financial 
matters,  and  for  his  public  spitita 
inducing  many  of  the  Brahmin  au- 
thorities to  disoountenaiwe  the  nittf* 
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to  accept  the  ttyle  and  title  of  mah,  I 
wherein  the  goveroment  agreed  to 
support  him;  but  he  preferred  the 
simple  character  of  a  Hindu  mer- 
chant and  banker.    His  wealth  hav- 
ing vastly  accumulated,  and  his  dis- 
position being  highly  generous  and 
benevolent,  he  was  resolved  on  re- 
garding a  trip  to  England  as  a  reli- 
gious voyage,  undertaken  to  benefit 
his  fellow-countrymen  ;  since  he  cal- 
culated on  ascertaining,  by  a  personal 
investigation  of  the  Enclish  character 
at  home,  the  sources  of  those  means 
which  had  contributed  to  render  the 
British  people  so  powerful  abroad. 
His  reception  by  queen  Victoria  and 
her  royal  consort,  who  condescend- 
ingly admitted  him  to  the  royal  table, 
and  by  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  pub- 
lic bodies  of  the  nation,  both  grati- 
fied the  Hindu  merchant  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  sent  him  back  to  India 
impressed  with  the  most  magnificent 
notions  of  the  wealth,  power,  and 
civilization  of  the  English — a  greats 
ness  which  he  was  complimentary 
enough  to  say  he  found  arise  '  from  a 
strict  in-born  honour  and  fSsuth,  which 
constituted  a  Briton's  mere  word  his 
oath  and  bond.'    [May  all  our  fo- 
reign friends  think  as  well  of  us  as 
Tagore ;  and  may  we  study  to  pre- 
serve their   good  opinion   by   our 
Christian  fSsumful  adherence  to  trea- 
ties I]  The  Hindu  merchant  at  length 
found  himself  once  more  safe  on  In- 
dian ground,  much  to  the  joy,  and 
more  to  the  surprise,  of  his  friends, 
who  had  thought  some  marked  visi- 
tation of  the  wrath  of  Brahm^  Seeva 
for  so  palpable  a  deviation  from  reli- 
gious practices,  would  have  prevented 
such  a  consummation ;  and,  on  reach- 
ing Calcutta,  he  thus  wrote  to  one 
of  his  English   friends :  '  I  landed 
here  on  the  4th  (January,  1843)  in 
good  health  and  spirits,  and  found 
Calcutta  just  where   I  had  left  it, 
notwithstanding  a  hurricane  and  an 
earthquake.    My  reception  by  my 
friends,  both  native  and  European, 
has  been  every  thing  I  could  desire. 
The  former  have  come  about  me  lite- 
rally in  crowds ;  and  though  I  have 


some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  more 
rigidly  orthodox  among  them  would 
regard  me  as  a  heretic  for  the  sins  I 
had  committed  against  Hinduism 
whilst  away,  yet  even  they,  have  been 
most  warm  in  their  congratulations, 
most  profound  in  their  respect,  and 
intensely  curious  to  hear  all  about 
the  wonders  I  have  seen  in  my  tra- 
vels. This  speaks  volumes  in  mvour 
of  a  man's  acting  up  to  his  own  con- 
victions. My  safe  return  has  dis- 
pelled the  apprehensions  of  those  who 
feared  tliat  I,  like  my  predecessor 
and  friend  Raim  Mohun  Roy,  would 
fall  a  victim  to  my  love  of  enterprise 
and  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  But  ap- 
pearing as  I  have  done  in  renewed 
vigour,  and  with  a  determination  to 
visit  Europe  asain,  that  I  may  enjoy 
still  further  the  advantages  wmcn 
high  civilization  and  cultivated  so- 
cie^  confer,  I  have  shaken  the  pre- 
judices of  many,  and  set  an  example 
which  vrill,  at  all  events,  be  followed 
by  not  a  few  of  the  intelligent  and 
less  bigoted  youth  of  this  country.' 

In  dosing  our  history  of  Anglo- 
India,  we  can  only  express  our  hope 
that  the  internal  peace  of  that  extra- 
ordinarily-augmented and  strength- 
ened colony  will  now  be  more  re- 
ffarded  than  its  territorial  aggran- 
disement. To  consolidate  what  we 
have  gained,  and  to  make  happy  the 
naturally  discordant  Moslem  and 
Hindu  classes  of  inhabitants,  should 
now  be  our  main  endeavour.  The 
navigation  of  the  Indus  having  been 
recently  enforced  by  the  strong  hand, 
for  the  general  advantage  of  Indian 
commerce,  lord  EUenborough  has  but 
to  establish  annual  fairs  in  certain  in- 
land towns,  whereby  marts  would 
speedily  arise,  trade  of  every  descrip- 
tion be  encouraged  between  our  own 
and  the  neighbouring  states,  and  the 
Indian  nations  soothed  by  finding 
that  they  were  assuredly  gaining  in 
wealth  and  civilization  through  Bri- 
tish exertions.  This  would  offer  to 
the  Hindiis  the  strongest  proof  that, 
of  their  two  classes  of  conquerors, 
the  Christians,  the  last  in  order  of 
time,  were  their  best  friends.    And 
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here  we  must  remind  our  readers  of 
what  is  too  often  forgotten, — ^tliat 
Hindustan  had  been    nded  by  its 
native  princes,  all  Hindis,  of  the 
Brahmist  faith,  from  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (331  b.c.)  till  its  first  invasion 
by  the  Moslims,  in  the  person  of 
Aiahmud  of  Ghuzni,  a.  d.  998,  in  the 
time  of  our  Ethelred  11.    Then  was 
the  standard  of  the  false  prophet  of 
the  Islam  first  unfurled  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  hence  styled  '  the  holy  land'  of 
the  oriental  Moslims  ;  and  Mahmud 
went  on  until,  in  1025,  all  Hindustan 
acknowledged  him  liege-lord.    The 
successors  of  Mahmud  retained  not 
his  conquests ;  but  a  track  had  beoi 
marked  out,  by  which  the  western 
Mohammedans,   whether  Turks  or 
Tartars,  constantly  found  their  way 
eastward,  until  the  Mongul  division 
of  the  latter  established  a  permanent 
sovereignty  in  the  Indian  peninsula, 
1526,  during  the  sway  of  our  Henry 
VIII.    It  was  in   1602  that  some 
Christian  English  merchants  first  at- 
tempted a  settlement  in  Hindustan, 
when  Elizabeth  reigned  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  time  of  George  III., 
1765,  that  the  talents  of  lord  Clive 
established  the  dominion  of  the  Bri* 
tish  in  India,  as  supreme  over  both 
Moslims  and  Hindills,  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered.    The  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Anglo-Indian  government 
from  the  epocha  in  question,  1765, 
to  the  present  day,  a  period  of  se- 
venty-eight years,  has  been  usually 
influenced  by  the  consideration  that 
the  Hindus  are  the  aboriginal  pro- 
prietors of  the  Indian  peninsula,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  treated  with 
more  consideration  than  their  con- 
querors,   the  Moslims  ;  and  hence 
every  Hindii  usage  and  law  has  been 
respected,  as  far  as  has  been  found 
consistent  with  a  just  regard  for  Mo- 
hammedan prejudices.     Hence  tlie 
restoration  of  the  Somnauth  gates. 
The  Moslims,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
have  full  justice  done  them  in  all 
matters  of  le^  arbitration ;  being  al- 
lowed their  own  pleaders  and  judges 
in  their  own  affairs,  and  their  own 


pleaders  in  litigating  vith  tbe  Hio- 
dbs  or  British.  This  is  dae  to  then 
both  as  peaceful  subjects  and  €utfaful 
soldiers ;  for  among  the  native  troops, 
the  Moslims  make  a  oonspicnocd 
figure  for  obedience  and  biaveiy.  As 
respects  the  securit]r  of  tbe  An|tlo- 
Inaian  empire,  the  Hindu  popuiatiom 
it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  will  al- 
ways unite  with  their  Chriifltian  con- 
querors against  their  Mohamunedaa 
subjugators,^ould  they  ever  oombiDe 
to  recover  their  lost  power  ;  the  Bri- 
tish dominion  in  the  East  resting,  net 
on  a  mere  predige,  but  on  public 
opinion, — the  impressioD  on  tbe 
Hindu  mind  being  dearljr  that  the 
English  dynasty  is  a  true  and  fiuthfnl 
and  supporting  one,  wholly  opposed 
in  character  to  the  depressing  and 
enslaving  one  of  their  ancient  mas- 
ters, the  Moslims.  We  have  mdea- 
voured  to  show  why  no  ooantiy  un- 
der Mohammedan  rule  can  rise  veir 
high  in  the  scale  of  nations,  at  pa|^ 
444.  The  Moslims  themaelyes  in 
our  Ando- Indian  army  acknowledge 
the  faiui  and  truth  of  tb^  pay- 
masters ;  and  the  certainty  of  receii'- 
ing  an  honourable  allowance  when 
they  retire  from  the  service*  induces 
them  to  fight  cheeiiully  on  the 
Christian  side,  even  (as  in  the  Af- 
ghan war)  against  mea  of  their  own 
faith.  It  is  expected  diat  lord  £1- 
lenborough  will  put  the  Indian  a> 
my  nearly  on  the  same  footing  which 
it  enjoyed  before  lord  William  Ben- 
tinck's  reforms  ;  and  that  the  disci- 
pline of  flogging  for  certain  oflfences, 
which  tliat  govemoivgeneral  abo- 
lished, will  be  revived.  The  moral 
character  of  the  force  has  sensibly 
sunk,  in  the  opinion  of  both  officers 
and  men,  since  the  abolition. 

We  have  been  enabled  to  touch 
little  upon  the  natural  history  of 
countries  in  this  work ;  but  we  can- 
not conclude  our  records  of  Anglo- 
India  without  mention  of  a  remvk- 
able  tree  and  a  remarkable  bird  of 
Hindustan.  Ancient  writers  have 
left  us  accounts  of  a  tree  of  India 
which  grows  to  a  marvdlous  size, 
sometimes  covering  a  circumference 
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of  five  acres,  and  capable  of  shelter- 
ing ten  thousand  men  under  its 
branches.  This  is  no  fable:  the  tree 
alluded  to  is  the  Banian,  one  of 
which  is  in  itself  a  grove.  It  con- 
tinually increases  in  size,  and,  con- 
trary to  other  natural  productions, 
seems  to  be  exempt  from  decay ;  for 
every  branch  from  the  main  body 
throws  out  its  own  roots,  at  first  in 
small  tender  fibres,  several  yards  from 
the  ground,  which  continually  grow 
thicker,  until,  by  a  gradual  descent, 
they  reach  its  surface,  where,  striking 
in,  they  increase  to  a  large  tnink, 
and  become  a  parent  tree,  throwing 
out  new  branches  from  the  top. 
These  in  time  suspend  their  roots, 
and,  receiving  nourishment  from  the 
earth,  swell  into  new  trunks.  A 
banian-tree,  with  many  trunks,  forms 
the  most  beautiful  walks,  vistas,  and 
cool  recesses,  that  can  be  imagined. 
*  I  have  spent,'  says  Mr.  Forbes, 
^many  delightful  days,  with  large 
parties,  on  rural  excursions,  under 
one  tree,  supposed  by  some  persons 
to  be  that  described  by  Nearchus, 
the  admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
High  floods  have  at  various  times 
swept  away  a  considerable  part  of 
this  extraordinary  tree;  but  what 
still  remains  b  near  two  thousand 
feet  in  circumference,  measured  round 
the  principal  stem  ;  the  overhanging 
branches,  not  yet  struck  down,  cover 
a  much  larger  space;  and  under  it 
grow  a  number  of  custard-apple  and 
other  fruit  trees.  The  large  tmnks 
of  this  single  tree  amount  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty ;  and  the  smaller 
ones  exceed  three  thousand ;  each  of 
these  is  constantly  sending  forth 
branches  and  lianging  roots,  to  form 
other  trunks,  and  become  the  parents 
of  future  progeny.  This  magnificent 
pavilion  affords  a  shelter  to  all  tra- 
vellers, particularly  to  the  religious 
tribes  or  Hindiks,  and  is  generally 
filled  with  a  variety  of  birds,  snakes, 
and  monkeys  ;  the  latter  have  often 
diverted  me  with  their  antic  tricks^ 
especially  in  their  parental  affection 
for  their  young  ofispring,  by  teaching 
them  to  select  their  food,  and  to  leap 


from  bough  to  bough.  On  a  shoot- 
ing party  under  this  tree,  one  of  my 
friends  killed  a  female  monkey,  and 
carried  it  to  his  tent,  which  was  soon 
surrounded  by  forty  or  ^(ij  of  the 
tribe;  who,  making  a  ^reat  noise, 
advanced  to  it  in  a  menacing  posture. 
On  my  friend  presenting  his  fowling- 
piece,  they  retreated,  and  appeared 
irresolute;  but  one,  who,  from  his 
age  and  station  in  the  van,  seemed 
the  head  of  the  troop,  stood  his 
ground,  chattering  and  menacing  in 
a  furious  manner;  nor  could  any 
efforts  less  cruel  than  firing,  drive 
him  off.  He  at  length  approached 
the  tent^loor;  when  finding  his 
threatenings  were  of  no  avail,  he 
began  a  lamentable  moaning,  and,  by 
every  token  of  grief  and  supplication » 
seemed  to  bee  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased. On  wis  it  was  given  him. 
With  tender  sorrow  he  took  it  up 
in  his  arms,  embraced  it  with  every 
mark  of  extreme  affection,  and  car- 
ried it  off  with  a  sort  of  triumph  to 
his  ex  pectins  comrades.  The  artless 
behaviour  ofthis  poor  animal  wroueht 
so  powerfully  on  the  sportsmen,  that 
they  resolved  never  more  to  level  a 
gun  at  one  of  the  monkey  race.* 
Under  this  same  banian-tree,  a  great 
chief  of  the  district  used  frequently 
to  encamp  on  his  excursions,  in  a 
magnificent  style,  having  a  saloon, 
dining-room,  drawing-room,  bed- 
chambers, bath,  kitchen,  and  other 
accommodations,  all  in  separate  tents ; 
while  his  carriages,  camels,  horses, 
guards,  attendants,  were  all  sheltered 
under  its  wilderness  of  shade.  In- 
deed, durine  the  march  of  an  army, 
it  has  been  known  to  give  a  covering 
to  seven  thousand  men,  without  any 
inconvenient  huddline. 

The  beautiful  bird  to  which  we 
have  alluded  is  the  Baya,  which  forms 
its  nest  in  a  very  ingenious  manner, 
by  long  grass  woven  toeether  in  the 
shape  of  a  bottle,  with  the  neck 
downwards,  and  suspended  by  the 
other  end  to  the  extremity  of  a 
flexible  branch,  the  more  effectually 
to  secure  the  egg?  and  young  brood 
from  serpents,  monkeys,  and  squirreh 
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(their  most  deadly  enemyX  and  fiom 
birds  of  prey,  'rbeie  nests  oontain 
sereral  apartments,  appropriated  to 
different  purposes ;  in  one,  the  hen 
performs  the  office  of  incubation; 
another,  consisting  of  a  little  thatched 
roof,  and  covering  a  perch,  without 
a  bottom,  is  occupied  by  the  male, 
who,  with  his  durping,  cheers  the 
female  during  her  maternal  duties. 
The  Hindib  are  very  fond  of  these 
birds,  and  teach  them  to  fetch  and 
carry ;  and  at  the  time  when  young 
women  resort  to  the  public  fountains, 
their  lovers  instruct  tne  baya  to  pluck 
the  tica,  or  golden  ornament  from  the 
forehead  of  their  fiivourite,  and  bring 
it  to  their  expecting  master — a  cir- 
cumstance which  holds  a  place  in 
many  an  oriental  sonnet 

Tne  governors-general  of  Ando- 
India  have  been :  1 758,  June,  to  Jan. 
1760,  colonel  R.  Clive;  1760,  Jan. 
to  July,  J.  L.  Holwell;  1760,  July, 
to  Nov.  1764,  U.  Vansittart;  1764, 
Dec.,  to  May  1765,  J.  Spencer ;  1765, 
May,  to  Jan.  1767,  lord  Clive ;  1767, 
Jan.,  to  Dec.  1769,  Harry  Yerelst; 
1769,  Dec,  to  April  1772,  J.  dartier ; 
1772,  April,  to  Feb.  1785,  Warren 
Hastings ;  1785,  Feb.,  to  Sept.  1786, 
sir  J.  Macpherson;  1786,  Sept.,  to 
Oct  1793,  marquis  Comwallis ;  1793, 
Oct,  to  March  1798,  sir  J.  Shore  ; 
1708,  May,  to  July  1805,  marquis 
Wellesley ;  1805,  July  to  Oct,  mar- 
quis  Comwallis ;  1805,  Oct.,  to  July 
1807,  sir  George  Barlow ;  1807,  July, 
to  Oct  1813,  earl  Minto;  1813,  Oct, 
to  Jan.  1823,  earl  of  Moira  (created 
marquis  of  Hastings) ;  1823,  Aug., 
to  April  1828,  lord  Amheret ;  1828, 
June,  to  March  1835,  lord  William 
Bentinck ;  1835,  Aug.,  to  Sept  1841, 
lord  Auckland;  1841,  Sept.,  to  the 
'  present  time,  lord  EUenborough. 

TOBKBY  UNDBa  AbDUL   MbDJID  I. 

KHAN.-^This  prince,  bom  April  19, 
1823,  succeeded  his  father,  Mahmud 
II.  Khan,  July  1,  1839,  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen.  On  ascending  the 
throne  (of  which  he  is  the  thirty-first 
possessor  of  the  race  and  stock  of 
Osman,  Al  Thaman,  or  Othman, 
founder  of  the  Osmanlee*,  or  Otto* 


Tariu  Tsee  voL  i^  6011  and  the 
twentf-ei^ui  since  the  ftU  of  Cod- 
stantinopfe  to  his  nation^  he  ex- 
pressed his  intention  or  treadtng 
closely  in  his  fiuhei's  steps,  so  as 
accurately  to  cany  out  that  enlig^- 
ened  Moslim's  policy  and  plan  of 
assimilating  the  Turkish  people,  in 
indifferent  matters,  to  those  or  other 
European  states.  In  this  spirit,  bis 
military  continued  the  costume  of 
Christian  soldiers,  bells  were  allowed 
in  the  mosques  and  streets,  fire-in- 
surances, and  so  forth,  were  sanctioii- 
ed.  Mahmud  IL  had  died  at  the 
moment  that  Ckinstantinople  itsdt 
was  threatened  by  a  march  a^unst  if 
of  the  Egyptians,  under  the  son  of 
the  rebellious  pacha,  Mehemet  AH. 
An  appeal  was  in  consequence  made 
b^  the  youn^  sultan  to  his  ancient  ally, 
Great  Britain  ;  and  that  government 
instantly  endeavoured  to  unite  the 
members  of  the  great  European  alli- 
ance to  prevent  an  invasion,  which,  it 
was  expected,  would  lead  to  the  actual 
dismemberment  of  Turkey.  France 
was  the  onlv  one  of  the  great  poweri 
that  not  only  felt  disinclined  to  sup- 
port the  Osmanlees,  but  threatened 
to  make  war  on  such  as  should  attack 
Mehemet  Ali ;  but  regardless  of  a 
great  deal  of  Gallic  hectoring,  the 
combined  British  and  Austrian  fleets, 
in  the  autumn  of  1840,  blockaded 
the  whole  coast  of  Syria,  of  whidi 
the  pacha  had  recently  deprived  the 
Porte,  and  in  two  brief  months  reco- 
vered possession  of  the  country  for 
the  sultan,  even  threatening  to  bom- 
bard Alexandria  if  the  pacha  did  not 
quietly  and  for  ever  give  in  his  sub- 
mission. An  account  of  this  cele- 
brated expedition  will  be  found  at 
page  503.  The  British  have  smce 
become  considerable  &vourites  in 
Turkey ;  and  the  consequent  resort 
of  the  English  to,  and  their  welcome 
reception  at,  Constantinople,  u  gra- 
dually breaking  down  those  bamen 
which  have  ever  kept  Christians 
strangers  to  the  good  and  real  society 
of  the  place.  A  proof  has  been  af- 
forded of  the  trutn  of  our  assertion 
by  a  recent  proceeding  of  air  Stmt* 
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ford  Canning,  the  British  miniiter  at 
the  Porte.  In  giving  a  grand  ball, 
invitations  were  sent  by  his  excel- 
lency, not  only  to  Osmanlee  mini- 
sters and  public  functionaries,  but  to 
their  children.  The  f(&te  commenced 
with  a  child's  fancy  ball;  and  while 
all  the  little  Christians  appeared  in 
the  usual  disgiiisements  of  Greeks, 
Swiss,  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  ^uch 
little  Moslims  of  both  sexes  as  were 
permitted  to  accept  the  invitation, 
went  in  theur  own  varied  attire — a 
masque  in  itself.  The  ball  gave  ex- 
traonlinary  pleasure  to  the  parents  of 
the  Turkish  children  who  were  pre- 
sent ;  and  there  was  great  talk  of  the 
Osmanlees  returning  the  compliment, 
and  thus  bringing  on  an  unrestrained 
intercourse  between  Christians  and 
Moslims  throughout  the  capital.  Al- 
though the  Turkish  government  had 
looked  with  favour  on  the  affairs  of 
Servia  at  the  period  of  the  sultan's 
accession,  even  to  the  point  of  ao 
knowledging  that  ancient  Greek  pro- 
vince almost  free  of  the  Porte,  a  je»> 
lousv  so  great  arose,  at  the  openios 
of  the  year  1843,  of  the  power  and 
views  of  prince  Miloscb,  that  Abdul 
Medjid  issued  a  firman  deposing  him, 
and,  in  r^ulatins  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  (todared  him  incapable  of 
offering  himself  a  candidate  m  a  new 
election  for  the  sovereijpitv.  The 
emperor  Nicolas  of  Russia,  nowever. 
opposed  the  latter  arransement ;  and 
the  Porte  was  compelled  to  allow 
prince  Milosch  a  chance  with  other 
competitors. 

The  sovereign  of  Turkey  is  so  far 
absolute,  that  there  is  no  political 
body  in  the  empire  that  has  power 
to  check  his  will ;  but  he  is  neverthe- 
less compelled  to  rule  in  conformity 
with  the  religious,  civil,  and  politicu 
principles  of  the  Koran,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  sunna,  or  words  of  the 
prophet  preserved  by  tradition,  to 
the  decision  of  the  assembly  of  ule- 
mas,  of  which  the  Mufli  is  head, 
and  to  the  Kanunn^e  (from  the 
Greek  kanofif  rule  of  conduct),  a  code 
of  practices  observed  from  the  begin-  i 
nlng  of  the  empire.    The  sultan  re-  > 


gards  himself  not  only  as  lineal  suc- 
cessor of  the  Arabian  kaliphs,  but 
goes  further  back  to  claim  a  like 
descent  from  the  Persians  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  Cyrus  the  Great  Even 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  made  by  some 
means  an  ancestor ;  and  to  give  a  co- 
lour to  this  pretension,  the  sultan 
takes  the  style  of '  grand  seignior,'  a 
translation  of  the  Megasbanleus,  or 
'  great  king*  of  the  Dariuses,  and  is 
constantly  taught  by  his  early  instruc- 
tors that  lie  is  immortal,  and  cannot 
die,  but  will,  as  all  his  predecessors 
have  dune,  merely  vanish  from  the 
earth.  Hence  he  is  addressed  ever 
on  state  occasions  in  the  same  high- 
flown  style  as  was  the  destroyer  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah — '  O  kiusl 
live  for  ever!'  (See  page  42d  of  the 
present  volume,  ana  vol.  i.,  646.) 
The  Turkish  language  is  sreatly  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  Greek,  the 
tongue  of  the  nation  they  supplant 
ed :  the  population  of  the  empire  is 
reckoned  at  7,000,000  in  Europe, 
12,500,000  in  Asia,  and  8,000,000  in 
Africa ;  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
government  at  18,000,000/.  sterling ; 
the  standing  army  at  70,000;  the 
navy  24  ships  of  the  line,  30  frigates, 
and  120  war-vessels  of  an  inferior 
order. 

As  respects  the  Moslem  faith,  the 
Turks,  being  strict  Sunis,  resard  with 
a  hatred  more  inveterate  toan  that 
they  display  towards  Christians,  their 
brethren  of  Persia,  of  the  Shiah  form. 
Regarding  all  Shiites  as  lost  heretics, 
and  enemies  of  the  Islam  (see  vol.  i., 
362),  they  hold  them  excommunicate, 
and  by  no  means  pray  in  their  mosques 
for  their  conversion.  Each  party,  in 
tnidi,  anathematizes  the  other  from 
the  veiy  pulpit.  The  Suni  followers  of 
the  propnet  are  themselves  spUt  into 
four  sects,  all,  however,  '  orthodox ;' 
but  the  Shiites  are  divided  into  many 
more,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Imaumians,  tlie  Khattabians,  and  the 
Zeyds.  The  Imaumians  contend  that 
the  first  point  of  reli^ous  observance 
is  to  distinguish  who  is  the  true  imto, 
or  head  of  the  Mohammedan  church, 
—the  people  having  no  will  in  the 
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matter ;  the  Khattabians,  disciples  of 
Ab61  Kliattib,  maintain  that  the  pro- 
phet meant  by  the  'paradise'  he  pro- 
mised his  faithful  rallowers,  simply 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  and 
they  therefore  indulge  in  wine,  mu- 
sic, and  other  matters  considered  by 
the  im&ms  forbidden ;  the  Zeycis 
profess  to  follow  the  particular  tenets 
of  Zeyd,  called  Zeynul  Abadin,  *  or- 
nament of  the  servants  of  God,'  the 
son  of  Ali,  who  professed  to  have 
received  through  his  father,  some  of 
the  prophet's  latest  injunctions.  But 
the  main  causes  of  difference  between 
Sunis  and  Shiites  are,  that  while  the 
Sunis  receive  the  tunna,  or  *  tradi- 
tions' concerning  the  prophet  and 
his  will,  the  Shiites  reject  them  as 
apocryphal  ;  and  that  while  the 
Shiites  reject  the  first  three  Khalifs, 
Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Othman,  as 
intruders  and  usurpers,  the  Sunis  re- 
ceive them  as  rightful  successors  of 
the  prophet,  and  imi^ms.  The  In- 
dian Moslims  (the  kings  of  Delhi, 
Oude,  &c.)  are  of  the  Suni  or  Omar- 
ite  form,  like  the  Turks ;  and  the 
Persians  and  Afghans  are  almost  the 
only  Shiah  or  Aliade  professors  of 
the  Islam. 

China  under  Taou-Kwang.~- 
This  ruler,  the  sixth  sovereign  of  the 
Manchu  Tartar  race  of  Ta^tsing,  is 
a  grandson  of  the  emperor  Kien- 
Lung,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Kia- 
King,  1820.  Like  all  other  Chinese 
rulersi  he  cast  off*  his  'terrestial' 
name,  or  that  of  his  immediate  pa- 
rent, to  assume  the  loftier  one  at- 
taching to  his  style  of  *  celestial 
king,  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon ;' 
which  latter,  Taou-kwang,  designates 
the  period  of  his  rule,  and  signifies 
*  reason's  glory.'  A  very  ancient  law 
entitles  tlie  Chinese  sovereign  to 
choose  his  successor,  without  the 
least  regard  to  priority  of  birth  or 
extraction ;  and  though  the  choice 
usually  falls  on  a  son,  it  is  rarely 
that  the  eldest  is  the  selected  one. 
The  election  is  usually  made  in  se- 
cret. Having  entered  the  'hall  of 
ancestors/  the  emperor  prays  to  hea- 
ven, earth,  and  his  grandsires,  and 


then  writes  down  the  name  of  his 
successor,  which  is  thereupon  con- 
cealed in  a  particular  place.  Should 
the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown 
die,  another  is  selected  in  the  same 
manner.  As  soon  as  the  emperor  is 
on  his  deathbed,  he  makes  a  testa- 
ment wherein  he  proclaims  his  suc- 
cessor, and  points  out  the  apartment 
wherein  his  decision  has  been  hidden. 
The  Chinese  sovereign  so  rarely  re- 
ceives foreigners  at  his  court,  that  b» 
person  and  habits  are  little  known ; 
and  his  very  name,  or  rather  that  by 
which  his  reign  is  designated,  was 
never  heard  by  the  British  during 
their  recent  invasion  of  the  country. 
Of  that  expedition  and  war  an  ac- 
count will  be  found  at  page  506. 
Throughout  the  whole  contest  it  was 
clear  that  the  emperor  was  kept  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs,  or  he  would,  out  of  sheer 
terror  at  tlie  manifest  superior  power 
of  his  assailants,  have  come  earlier 
to  terms ;  and  the  cause  of  his  *  ce- 
lestial' majesty's  ignorance  is  easily 
understood,  when  it  is  explained  that 
the  messenger  bringing  ill  news  to 
him, '  so  as  to  sound  it  in  the  ear 
that  receiveth  only  joyful  announce- 
ments,' is  summanly  decapitated. 

Tlie  island  of  Hong-Kong,  ceded 
to  queen  Victoria  by  an  arrangement 
entered  into  between  the  British 
superintendent  and  commissioner 
Keshen,  during  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  late  war,  and  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  Nanking  treaty 
of  August  29,  1842,  is,  as  a  com- 
mercial entrepdt,  as  a  safe  a^lum  for 
our  shipping  in  the  oriental  seas,  as 
commanding  the  estuary  of  the  Can- 
ton river,  and  as  a  military  station, 
a  possession  of  the  highest  value; 
but  it  never  can  become  a  port  for 
the  direct  and  immediate  shipment 
of  Chinese  exports, — the  mountain- 
ous and  inhospitable  character  of  the 
coast  between  it  and  the  productive 
provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire 
completely  intercepting  communica- 
tion. When  captain  Elliot's  pro* 
clamation  declared  Hong-Kong  a 
Britbh  territory,  he  markcn  out  the 
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site  of  Queen*8-town  on  the  southern 
shore;  and  here,  around  the  stand- 
ard of  freedom,  whole  streets  soon 
started  into  existence,  as  if  raised  by 
the  wand  of  the  enchanter.  A  broad 
hard  road  now  extends  to  the  har- 
bour of  Tv-tam,  around  which  latter 
marine  villas  are  in  progress  of  erec- 
tion, commanding  the  grand  spectacle 
of  Hong  harbour,  and  enjoying  the 
refreshing  breezes  that  blow  from 
the  unbounded  sea.  At  the  base  of 
the  lofly  mountain-chain  that  mar- 
gins the  Chinese  coast  for  many  a 
league,  is  the  Kow-lung  (the  winding 
dragon)  peninsula,  which,  like  the 
isthmus  at  Gibraltar,  was  to  have 
been  considered  neutral  ^und ;  but 
the  Chinese  having  violated  the 
treaty,  it  was  seized  by  the  British, 
who  garrisoned  the  fort,  and  named 
it,  in  honour  of  her  majesty,  Fort 
Victoria.  Besides  the  usual  products 
of  Chinese  soil,  climate,  and  indus- 
try, which  are  very  prominently  and 
meritoriously  raised  in  this  pleasant 
islet,  there  is  a  valuable  export  of 
granite;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  natives  have  long  sustained  them- 
selves by  the  profits  of  hewing  this 
primitive  stone.  Mr.  Johnston,  son 
of  sir  Alexander  Johnston,  formerly 
chief  justice  of  Ceylon,  was  appoint- 
ed the  first  governor  of  Hong-Kong, 
with  an  establishment  consisting  of  a 
magistrate,  harbour-master,  and  land- 
surveyor.  The  population  of  the 
new  setUement  at  Queen's-town  al- 
ready amounts  to  8000,  and  the  srand 
total  of  the  island  is  15,000  souls. 

The  fabulous  portion  of  Chinese 
history  begins  with  P(ian-koo,  who 
is  represented  in.  a  dress  of  leaves, 
and  concerning  whom  ever^  thing  is 
wild  and  obscure.  He  is  said  £o  liave 
been  followed  by  a  number  of  persons 
with  ianciful  names,  who  reigned  for 
thousands  of  years,  until  the  appear- 
ance of  Fo-hy»  who  b  said  to  nave 
invented  music  and  numbers,  and  to 
have  first  taught  his  subjects  to  live 
in  a  civilized  state.  At  length  came 
Shun,  during  whose  reien  occurred 
an  extensive  flooding  of  the  lands; 
and  one  of  his  subjects,  Yao  (the 


scriptural  Noali)  having,  after  the 
labour  of  eight  years,  contrived  to 
drain  the  country,  and  draw  off  the 
waters  of  the  great  inundation.  Shun 
appointed  him  his  successor.  Yao 
the  Great,  or  Noah,  id  regarded  by 
the  Chinese  themselves  as  the  first 
ruler  whose  reign  has  received  au- 
thentic records  :  witli  him  began  the 
period  Hea,  2340  i.  c. ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  long  space  of  time  in- 
cluded under  Hea  and  Shang;  is  full 
of  sufficient  wonders,  until  You- 
ouang  was  called  on  to  dethrone  a 
tyrannical  emperor,  the  last  of  the 
Shang  dynasty,  1122  i.e.  (vol.  i., 
69).  Witli  Vou-ouang,  or  as  some 
write  his  name,  Woo-wong,  began 
the  Chow  dynasty ;  which  may  be 
regarded  by  European,  as  the  acces- 
sion of  Yao  the  Great  is  by  Chinese 
historians,  as  the  true  era  of  au- 
thentic Chinese  annals.  The  Chows, 
under  whom  flourished  Confucius, 
filled  the  throne  the  long  period  of 
867  years ;  when  the  Tsin  dynasty 
supplanted  them  255  b.  c,  ana  unit- 
ed the  petty  states  into  which  the 
Chows  had  suffered  the  country  to 
be  divided,  into  the  single  and  in- 
tegral kingdom  of  what  is  now  China 
Proper.  Tchao-siang-vang,  the  first 
Tsin  ruler  and  concjueror,  immor- 
talized himself  by  building  the  ereat 
wall,  though  by  the  act  he  rendered 
himself  the  scourge  of  his  country. 
Wen-li-tchang-tchmg,  or  *the  great 
wall  of  the  ten  thousand  Li,'  extends 
from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Pe- 
chele.  Si  decrees  east  from  Peking, 
to  Seniug,  which  is  15  degrees  west 
of  that  capital.  Herodotus  states 
that  100,000  men  were  employed  by 
Cheops  daring  twenty  years  in  rais- 
ing the  largest  of  the  pyramids  of 
Gizeh,  and  that  from  that  time  the 
memory  of  Cheops  had  been  held  in 
the  utmost  abhorrence  by  the  Egyp- 
tians; and  so  is  the  case  with  the 
Chinese  and  Tchao-siang-vang.  Eve- 
ry third  man  in  the  empire  was  draft- 
ed and  oblieed  to  assist  in  the  build- 
ing ;  and  these,  being  scantily  sup- 
plied with  food,  400,000  of  them 
died  of  hunger,  ill-usage,   and  ex- 
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cemwe  fiuigue.  The  Chinete 
tence  commemoffatiTe  of  thb  sacri- 
fice, cfaancterizei  the  wotk  itself 
as  '  the  aDDihilatioo  of  one  gene- 
ration for  the  preservation  of  a  thou- 
sand '  —  meaning  that  millions  of 
Chinese  had  heen  subsequently 
protected  bj  its  bulwarks  from 
those  terrible  invasions  of  Tartars, 
against  which  it  was  raised.  But  the 
Chinese  builders  must  have  been  put 
to  far  harder  labour  than  the  E^rp- 
tians,  if  the  quantity  of  matter  raised 
and  put  tose^er  be  admitted  as  a 
criterion  ;  ror,  according  to  good  au- 
thority, the  materials  of  all  the  dwell- 
ing-houses in  Great  Britain,  allowing 
them  to  averase  on  the  whole  2000 
cubic  feet  of  masonry,  would  be 
barely  equivalent  to  the  contents  of 
the  Chinese  wall — which  is  sufficient, 
in  the  mass  of  materials,  to  surround 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  on 
two  of  its  great  circles,  with  two 
walls,  each  six  feet  high  and  two 
feet  thick  I  The  dynasty  of  H&n 
(vol.  i.,  185)  supplanted  that  of  Tsin, 
202  B.  c,  and  filled  one  of  the  most 
important  periods  of  Chinese  history. 
In  its  time  began  the  most  terrible 
Tartar  incursions;  and  towards  the 
close  of  it,  221  A.n.  (vol.  i.,  286), 
China  was  divided  into  three  states, 
called  collectively  the  San-kou-e. 
The  Hon4n  union  of  the  three  fol- 
lowed, and  passed  a  Salique  law  (vol. 
i.,  286),  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tractions which  had  arisen  from  wo- 
men and  eunuchs  interfering  in  af- 
fairs of  state  during  the  San-kou-e ; 
and  the  same  has  been  observed  in 
China,  to  the  exclusion  of  queens- 
regnant,  to  this  day.  In  416  the 
Hon&n  d)rnasty  became  extinct ;  and 
China  bein^  divided  into  two  king- 
doms, Nanking  was  made  the  capital 
of  the  southern,  and  Hdnan  or  the 
northern  one.  For  two  centuries 
after,  five  successive  families  rapidly 
followed  each  other  in  a  contention 
for  the  supreme  power » and  the  salu- 
tary rule  of  hereditary  succession  be- 
ing constantly  violated  b^  the  strong- 
est, the  whofe  history  or  the  interval 
is  a  mere  record  of  battles  and  crimes. 


of  ^IBO- 

pcriHps 


I  At  last  the  north  and  aootfa  of  \ 
I  dem)  China  were  united, 
actoaOy  for  the  first  time;  into 
integral  empire,  with  HonAn  lor  a 
capital,  by  Kao-taon,  first  of  the 
Tang  dynasty,  whose  origioal  name 
was  Ly-jTuen,  as  at  voL  i^  S5i5. 
The  Tang  dyoaetv  was  overdirown 

Sr  a  rd>dlious  ^ieAain,  897,  and 
e  whole  countiy  revolutionixed,  as- 
pirants to  the  throne  arising  in  evei> 
direction;  and  this  state  of  anarchy 
continued  until  960,  when  Tu-tsoo, 
a  Manchn  Tartar,  established  the 
Soong  Sung,  or  Song  dynasQr  (vol.  i., 
439).  The  art  of  printing  having 
been  just  invented,  full  500  years 
prior  to  its  introduction  into  Europe, 
the  Song  period  of  rule  became  a 
hi^ly  literal^  one ;  so  mudi  so,  tiiat 
military  tactics  were  neglected,  and 
the  Tongusan  Tartars  got  possession 
of  a  part  of  northern  Cnuia,  and 
threatened  the  whole  country.  At 
length  the  Mongols,  who  had  already 
conquered  India,  were  called  to  their 
aid  by  the  Chinese;  and  that  war- 
like people,  after  driving  out  the  in- 
vaders, seized  the  country  for  them- 
selves, Kublai  Khan  being  their  lead- 
er (vol.  i.,  598),  1279.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  Qualities  of  Kub- 
lai, his  successors  or  the  Tuen  race, 
as  they  are  styled,  through  their  rapid 
degeneracy,  were  driven  out  in  1967, 
by  Tai-tsou  (vol.  i.,  659),  a  Chi- 
nese of  mean  extraction,  who,  how- 
ever, thus  founded  the  native  (fynasty 
of  Ming,  which  kept  the  throne  until 
1643.  In  that  year  the  Manchu 
Tartars  again  overran  the  countiy, 
and  succeeded  in  deposing  Tsang- 
ching,  of  the  Mine  house,  and  in 
elevating  their  leader,  Shun-chi,  to 
the  throne  (  vol.  ii.,  221  ).  This 
new  dynasty  took  the  name  of  Ta- 
tsing,  and  is  still  the  reigning  one  in 
China,  with  Peking  for  its  capital. 

The  population  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire, according  to  a  recent  census 
by  imperial  order,  was  361,000,000 ; 
which,  supposing  the  country  to  have 
an  area  of  1,200,000  sc^uare  miles,  as 
also  stated,  gives  800  inhabitants  to 
a  square  mile,  being  more  than  either 
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Eoeland  or  Holland,  ovopopulated 
as  Uiey  both  are,  can  boast. , 

Ireland  undbb  Qubzn  VicroaiA. 
— The  repeal  agitation,  having  for 
its  object  to  separate  the  Irish  from 
the  British  parliament  once  more, 
gradually  subsided,  as  the  Irish  party 
in  the  commons  declined  in  influence 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  reign. 
But  the  old  agrarian  disturbances 
continued  in  portions  of  the  Emerald 
Isle ;  and  in  1842  they  rendered  Tippe- 
lary  more  savaee  and  barbarous  than 
the  slave  distncts  of  Africa.  '  Mr. 
Hall,'  states  a  witness  on  a  recent 
trial, '  was  shot  on  a  Wednesday ;  and 
on  die  Sunday  before  that,  I  went  to 
Mr.  Kenfs  house,  to  get  my  wages. 
I  saw  Mr.  Kent  in  the  house  cleaning 
a  pistol,  and  I  said,  Is  that  the  work 
you're  at,  sir?  Yes,  said  he,  I'm  pre- 
paring this  for  Paddy  Hall ;  I  think 
It  wiU  do  his  job.  Kent  and  I  had 
some  conversation  about  the  business, 
and  I  agreed  to  lie  in  wait  for  Hall 
that  day.  I  asked  him  where  he 
would  wish  to  have  him  shot?  and 
he  replied.  At  the  head  of  the  New 
Road,  as  he  did  not  wish  him  to  be 
shot  near  the  hous^/br  fear  of  frights 
enmg  Mn.  Kent  The  same  witness 
(hear  it  Father  Matthew)  said  he  was 
a  teetotaller^  and  observed,  'that he 
thought  it  nearly  as  great  a  crime  to 
break  his  pledge,  as  to  murder  a  man.' 
The  offence  for  which  Mr.  Hall's 
life  was  taken  in  this  merciless 
manner  was  this — ^that  he  required 
his  tenants  to  pledge  themselves,  in 
writing,  not  to  cut  turf  or  bum  lime 
on  his  property ybr  »alet  though  tbey 
had  full  hberty  to  do  both  for  their 
aum  actual  use,  A  spedal  commission 
was  very  judiciously  appointed  to  try 
a  select  number  of  Tipperaiy  cases ; 
and  that  course  at  once,  from  the 
certainty  of  the  sentences  being  car- 
ried into  execution,  put  a  stop  to 
the  wholesale  system  of  murder. 
The  dreadful  picture  drawn  by  chief- 
justice  Doher^,  in  hb  charge  to  the 
jury,  was  fully  borne  out  by  the  sub- 
sequent trials.  *  In  that  district  of 
the  county  to  which  I  have  directed 
your  attention,'    said  he»  'there  u 


hardly  a  crime  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed that  is  not  perpetrated  almost 
with  impunity.  No  mancan  choose  his 
own  tenants,no  man  can  select  his  own 
servants,  except  at  tlie  risk  of  his  own 
life,  and  the  uves  of  those  whom  he 
may  employ  as  such  servants  and 
tenants.  The  population  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  seems 
to  combine  in  one  universal  system 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  every 
species  of  outrage  and  intimidation ; 
and  through  those  districts,  in  a  word, 
assassination  stalks  in  open  day,  and 
the  murderer  hardly  seeks  for  con- 
cealment, disguise,  or  darkness,  in 
the  perpetration  of  his  deeds  of  guilt. 
— ^boldly  outraging  all  laws,  without 
any  fear  as  to  the  consequences. 
Gentlemen,  the  finest  portion  of  the 
county  is  all  over  polluted  with 
blood  I  Neither  sex  nor  age  affords 
any  protection  ;  and  there  is  a  spirit 
of  abandonment  to  crime  evinced  by 
the  perpetrators,  which  the  most 
barlMurous  of  the  heathen  nations 
have  ever  failed  to  exhibit'  The 
repeal  clamour  having  again  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  1843,  lord 
Jocelyn  (whose  notes  on  China  we 
have  referred  to  at  page  518),  in  his 
seat  in  parliament,  drew  from  sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  premier,  a  spirited 
declaration,  which  we  trust  will  si- 
lence a  party  ever  resolute  on  tracing 
the  acknowledged  miseries  of  Ireland 
to  any  thing  but  the  right  source. 
His  lordship  said  he  wished  to  ask 
the  right  honourable  baronet  whether 
the  government  was  aware  of  the  fear- 
ful excitement  that  had  prevailed  for 
some  weeks  past  in  Ireland  on  the 
subject  of  the  repeal  of  the  union ; 
whether  they  had  determined  to  take 
an^  steps  for  the  suppression  of  the 
agitation  ;  and  (if  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  no  objection  to 
make  a  statement  on  the  subject) 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  de- 
termined to  maintain  at  all  risks  and 
hazards  the  legislative  union  now 
existing  between  the  two  countries? 
'  I  rejoice,  sir,'  returned  sir  Robert, 
'  that  my  noble  friend  has  given  me 
an  opportunity  of  making,  on  the 
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part  of  her  majesty's  goverament, 
a  public  declaration  on  tins  most 
important  subject :  and  I  think  it 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  remind 
the  house  of  what  have  been  the 
publicly  recorded  opinions  and  en- 
gagements of  the  crown,  and  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  on  this  ques- 
tion of  the  legislative  union.  In 
1884  the  sovereign  of  this  country, 
addressing  parliament,  made  use  of 
the  following  expressions:-^!  have 
learned  with  feelmgs  of  deep  regret 
and  just  indignation  the  continuance 
of  attempts  to  excite  the  people  of 
Ireland  io  demand  a  repeal  of  the 
legislative  union.  This  bond  of  our 
national  strength  and  safetv  I  have 
already  declared  it  my  fixed  and  un- 
alterable resolution,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain 
inviolate  by  all  the  means  in  my 
power.  In  support  of  this  determi- 
nation I  cannot  doubt  the  zealous 
and  effectual  co-operation  of  my  par- 
liament and  my  people.  These  were 
the  words  of  the  sovereign  of  this 
country  in  1884.  They  were  re- 
sponded to  by  the  parliament, — ^by 
both  houses  of  parliament  presenting 
an  address  to  the  crown  imbodying 
the  same  sentiments  and  the  same 
engagements,  approaching  the  crown, 
and  recording  their  fixed  determina^ 
tion  to  maintain  unimpaired  and  un- 
disturbed the  le^slative  union  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which,  they  said,  we  consider  to 
be  essential  to  the  strength  and 
stability  of  the  empire,  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  connexion  between 
the  two  countries,  and  to  the  peace 
and  security  and  happiness  of  all 
classes  of  your  majesty's  subjects. 
Sir  (said  tne  right  honourable  ba- 
ronet amid  reiterated  cheers)  I  am, 
on  the  part  of  her  majesty,  em- 
powered to  repeat  the  sentiments 
enunciated  by  king  William  ;  and  I 
have  not  a  doubt  but  tliat  the  present 
houses  of  parliament  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  fulfil  the  solemn  engagement 
into  which  their  predecessors  entered. 
Sir,  I  have  to  state,  for  the  informa-  I 
tion  of  my  noble  friend  and  of  the  I 


house,  that  her  majesty's  government, 
both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  are 
fully  alive  to  the  evils  arising  from 
this  agitation ;  and  I  can  assure  him 
that  there  is  no  influence,  no  power, 
no  authority  which  the  law  gives  to 
the  government,  whidi  shall  not  be 
used  to  maintain  that  union,  the  re- 
peal of  which  would  not  only  be  the 
repeal  of  an  act  of  parliament,  but  a 
dismemberment  of  tbis  great  empire. 
Of  this  I  am  confident,  that  the  exe- 
cutive government  loses  nothing  in 
moral  and  legal  strength  by  confiding 
as  long  as  possible  in  the  ordinary 
powers  which  the  law  and  the  consti- 
tution give  them.  I  am  unwilling, 
without  urgent  necessity,  to  dispsr 
rage  the  oiSinary  law  by  asking  for 
increased  enactments ;  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  if  necessity  should 
arise,  her  majesty's  government  will 
at  once  apply  to  parliament  for  those 
additional  and  effectual  powers,  which 
will  enable  them  to  avert  the  mighty 
evils  which  must  accrue,  not  only  to 
England  but  to  Ireland,  from  any  at- 
tempt to  dissolve  the  existing  union. 
I  here  subscribe  to  and  repeat  the 
declarations  made  in  this  place  on  a 
former  occasion  by  lord  Althorp, — 
that,  deprecating  all  war,  and  espe- 
cially deprecating  civil  war,  there  is 
nevertheless  no  alternative  wWh  I 
should  not  consider  preferable  to  the 
dismemberment  of  this  great  empire. 
But  I  hope,  sir,  that  our  forbearance 
will  not  be  misconstrued :  I  trust  we 
shall  only  obtain  additional  strength 
by  deferring  our  call  for  new  powers 
until  more  urgent  necessity  shall 
arise ;  and  meanwhile  I  hope  I  have 
given  proof  that  we  shall  not  (ki\  to 
ask  for  those  powers,  if  it  shall  be 
found  necessary  to  demand  them  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  desire  expresed 
by  parliament  in  the  year  1884^  Sir, 
I  have  only  further  to  thank  the  no- 
ble lord  for  the  opportunity  he  has 
afforded  me  of  making  this  public 
declaration  on  the  part  of  her  majes- 
ty's advisers.' 

Again  let  us  repeat  our  hope  that 
the  great  landowners  of  Irelajid  will 
reside  a  due  portion  of  the  year  on 
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tbeir  estates,  and  thus  become  so 
maDy  centres  of  civilization  and  com- 
fort to  their  stairing  peasantry — starv- 
ing, and  consequently  rebellious,  be- 
cause of  the  grinding  system  of '  mid- 
dle men/  who  have  no  interest  but  to 
get  the  utmost  possible  amount  of 
labour  out  of  the  working  population 
for  the  least  possible  amount  of  pay. 
This  is  a  leading,  not  a  driving  age : 
let  then  all  true  Irishmen,  who  draw 
large  incomes  from  their  suffering 
country  to  spend  them  among  stran- 
gers, be  led^  as  they  must  not  be 
driven^  to  see  the  true  cause  of  Ire- 
land's distresses,  and  sorrows,  and, 
without  delay,  to  relieve  them.  Con- 
siderable emigration  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  years  of  Irish  fa- 
milies, without  relieving  the  pressure; 
and  were  half  the  population  to  de- 
part, matters,  under  the  middle  men 
system,  would  be  still  the  same.     The 


following  is  the  number  of  emigrants 
who  left  the  United  Kingdom  in  1842 : 
—From  England,  74,683;  from  Scot- 
land, 18, 108  ;  frofli  Ireland,  40,553— 
total  128,844.  The  parts  of  the 
world  to  which  they  went  were — 
United  States,  63,852  ;  Texas,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  368; 
Canada,  41,375;  New  Bruns\?ick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  £dward*s 
island,  12,748;  West  Indies,  813; 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  587  ;  Western 
Africa,  Mauritius,  and  Falkland  isles, 
72 ;  Sydney,  1450 ;  Port  Philip,  864  ; 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  2448 ;  South 
Australia,  1 45;  West  Australia,  563 ; 
New  Zealand,  3064— total  128,344. 
Four-fiftlis  of  the  Irish  emigrants 
went  to  the  British  North  American 
colonies ;  the  Scots  went  mostly  to 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia ;  and  five- 
sevenths  of  the  English  went  to  the 
United  States. 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY  OF  THE  CHURCH.  — COM- 
MENCING 1801. 


This  possiblv  most  eventful  cen- 
tury of  the  Cnurch  Catholic,  since 
her  first  protection  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  opened  with  the  scene  of 
the  Romish  branch  lying  nrostrate — 
not  even  sitting — in  sackcloth  and 
ashes.  The  pope,  first  a  puppet, 
then  became  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  ruler ;  and  proud  Rome, 
undistinguished  from  the  other  states 
of  Italy,  was  levelled  down  into  a 
province  of  the  Gallic  republic.  So, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  Gaul  once 
and  long  figured  as  a  province  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth.  The  church 
of  France  herself  was  extinct ;  and 
the  fiat  of  the  arbiter  of  European 
affairs  at  length  went  forth,  and  de- 
clared the  pontifical  power  at  an  end 
for  ever. 

In  England,  the  aspect  of  eccle- 
siastical matters  was  sufficiently  re- 
markable; and  that  dismemberment 
which  external  violence  had  yet  failed 
of  effecting,  internal  division  was  ror 
pidly  producing.  By  the  quick  ope- 
ration of  the  principles  which  had 
developed  themselves   towards   the 
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close  of  the  preceding  century,  the 
parties  in  the  establishment  (alas! 
that  there  are  parties)  were  no  longer 
recognised  as  orthodox  and  latitu- 
dinarian,  but  as  maintainers  and  re- 
pudiators  of  the  apostolical  succession. 
The  former,  or  high-church  portion, 
contended  for  the  sanctity  and  gifts 
of  the  priestly  office,  as  conferred  in 
the  lite  of  ordination ;  and  advocated 
an  unfiinching  obedience  to  the  man- 
dates of  the  Church.  The  latter,  or 
low-church  portion  (now  fully  leagued 
with  dissenters  of  every  denomina- 
tion, but  especially  witii  the  calvi- 
nistic  methodists),  denied  the  power 
of  absolution,  and  other  spiritual 
gifts  of  the  sacerdotal  office ;  and  an 
especial  cavilling  began  among  them 
regarding  the  authority  of  *  the  com- 
mon-prayer book.'  The  binding  nap- 
ture  of  the  rubrical  directions  therein 
contained,  came  to  be  questioned; 
and  nothing  being  acknowledged  as 
the  voice  of  the  Church,  which  was 
not  to  be  found  literally  and  dis- 
tinctly expressed  and  directed  in  the 
Scriptures,   a  ZuingUan  system   of 
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ecclesiastical  rule  was  attempted  to 
be  set  up.  The  high-church  parti* 
sans  (id  holy  orders)  were  at  the 
same  time  denounced  by  their  oppo- 
nents as  wholly  secular,  lovers  of 
pomp,  and  seekers  after  preferment ; 
and,  to  make  the  distinction  in  the 
outward  observances  and  liabits  of 
the  two  sections  more  palpable,  the 
low-church  portion  (also  in  holy  or- 
ders) professed  their  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  a  more  austere  and 
holy  life,  and,  to  convince  the  world 
of  the  fact,  designated  themselves, 
somewhat  presumptuously,  '  evange- 
lical (or  gospel)  preachers.*  The 
methodists,  the  chief  allies  of  the  lat- 
ter, now  combined  with  them  to  make 
a  fierce  attack  upon  the  common  and 
innocent  amusements  of  lay-life.  To 
dance,  to  cultivate  any  other  music 
than  psalmody,  to  play  at  cards, 
draughts,  chess,  or  any  otner  game  of 
chance,  however  moderately  and  for 
mere  recreation  practised,  were  but 
so  many  snares  and  devices  of  Satan 
to  enslave  souls ;  the  '  foolishness  of 
preachine*  was,  at  the  same  time,  both 
m  church  and  conventicle,  set  far 
above  the  liturgy  of  prayer ;  and  that 
'  praying  is  the  end  and  design  of 
preaching'  was  shown  to  be  a  fallacy, 
by  the  hurried  and  irreverent  man- 
ner in  which  divine  service  was  com- 
monly read  in  the  churches  of  evan- 
gelical preachers,  in  order  that  the 
utmost  time  might  be  gained  for  the 
oratorical  display  of  the  pulpit.  From 
the  pulpit  in  such  churches  emanated 
all  that  was  opposed  to  that  religious 
reserve  inculcated  of  old  by  the 
Church,  as  imperatively  necessary 
to  protect  thin^  holy  from  desecra- 
tion :  all  was  irreverence,  reckless- 
ness, carelessness,  in  the  mode  of 
handling  divine  subiect8,^4nd  were 
the  hearer  ever  so  impenitent,  were 
he  even  a  scoffer  in  heart  while  hear- 
ing (for  pastors  had  long  ceased  to 
inquire  into  or  care  about  the  con- 
sciences of  their  flock— that  would 
be  too  like  the  old  auricular  confes- 
sion— mere  popery),  still  was  Uie 
eood  seed  thrown  with  unsparine 
liberality  on  even  that  stony  soil^ 


only  to  be  speedily  scorched  up  by 
the  sun  of  worldliness. 

So  serious  a  charge  of  outngiiig 
the  ancient  decency  of  public  wor- 
ship to  serve  fiuiatical  piuposes,  or 
at  least  to  carry  out  designs  not  au- 
thorized by  the  Church,  does  not  ap- 
ply to  every  divine  of  our  ^urcb 
who  thought  fit  to  swell  the  *  evas- 
gelical'  ranks.  There  were  many 
sincere  men,  who,  lamenting  the  apa- 
thy evinced  by  a  large  muority  of 
their  brethren  of  the  hi|p<diurch 
party  (an  apathy  much  induced  bv 
the  false  zeal  of  their  opponents), 
cared  not  by  what  means  new  blood 
were  instilled  into  the  languid  veins 
of  the  Establishment,  so  that  it  wtre 
instilled.  The  apathy  here  alluded 
to  was  exhibited  in  the  gradual  re- 
laxation by  the  orthodox  section  of 
that  wholesome  system  of  diacipline 
which  the  English  divines  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  introduced 
from  the  old  churdi,  and  had  admir- 
ably kept  alive  by  their  own  splen- 
did example.  Fasting  at  the  ap- 
Sointed  times  had  wholly  fallen  into 
esuetude ;  Lent  had  become  as  se- 
cular a  period  as  any  other  of  the 
year ;  the  blessed  Eucharist  was  ad- 
ministered rarely,  and,  what  was 
worse,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  commemorative  ceremony;  Bap- 
tism had,  in  like  manner,  settled  down 
into  a  mere  symbol  of  the  fiiith ;  the 
Communion  of  Saints  was  utterlv 
disbelieved,  and  those  who  had  culti- 
vated mystical  devotion,  and  had  ex- 
perienced the  inefiable  consolations 
arising  from  '  God's  visit  to  the  souP 
even  while  shrouded  in  the  body, 
from  ^Kempis  to  bishop  Horne 
downwards,  were  regarded  as  poor 
mistaken  '  religionists* — since  *  that 
Qod  had  ever  visited  his  saints  on 
earth*  was  denied ;  the  Church  Ca- 
techism, from  a  silly  fear  of  the  ridi- 
cule of  dissenters,  who  set  tiiemaelves 
violenUy  against  the  pure  doctrines 
of  the  Church  Catholic  therein  main- 
tained, was  either  wholly  disuied,  or 
the  parochial  children  were  taught  it 
only  in  their  schools,  not  in  the  con- 
gregation of  God's  house ;  setP^fenial, 
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as  a  daily  and  hourly  exeidae,  was 
put  aside  as  vanity,  or  as  a  needless 
display  of  paritanical  austerity ;  reli- 
gion sat  easy  upon  every  one ;  while 
in  the  congregation,  the  clerical  high- 
churchman  at  length  imitated  the 
evangelical  by  hurrying  through  the 
liturgy,  not  certainly  to  preach  the 
lengthened  and  often  pharisaical  as 
well  as  empty  discourse  of  the  other 
party,  but  a  sermon,  moral  and  de- 
clamatory, dry  and  sententious,  any 
thing  but  Christian;  and  when  in 
private  society,  the  same  orthodox 
person  would  too  often  mingle  at 
the  card-table,  in  the  dance,  even 
among  the  spectators  of  the  Uieatre 
— however  to  his  own  heart  in  pu- 
rity and  without  guile,  yet  to  the 
manifest  offence  and  scandal  of  the 
weaker  brethren,  contrary  to  the 
apostolical  injunction. 

In  bold  contrast  to  this  apathy  and 
indiscretion  stood  forth  the  zealous 
and  puritanical  bearing  of  the  evan- 
gelical clergy;  and  if  lay  church- 
men were  staggered  at  the  want  of 
unction  of  the  one  party,  and  fright- 
ened at  the  fanaticism  and  rousing 
denunciations  of  eternal  wrath  ema- 
nating from  the  other,  they  too  often 
sought  rest  by  secession,  and  regis- 
ter^ themselves  amid  sectarians. 
Among  those  who  first  hailed  the 
mingling  of  churchmen  with  dis- 
senters as  a  thing  of  good,  was  Dr. 
Stonhouse,  of  &th,  in  himself  a 
most  estimable  man.  He  was  the 
adviser  of  the  afterwards  celebrated 
Mrs.  Hannali  More,  who,  with  her 
friend,  the  amiable  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
adopted  similar  sentiments.  Through 
Mrs.  More,  bishop  Porteus  caught 
the  flame.  The  good  bishop  Jebb 
had  nearly  fallen  into  the  same  laxity 
of  sentiment;  but  though  he  kept 
the  friendship  of  all  the  parties  named, 
he  contrivea  to  maintain  opinions 
favourable  to  orthodoxy.  The  latter 
prelate,  with  his  usual  penetration, 
saw,  that  if  the  church  of  England, 
in  the  crisis  he  saw  awaiting  her, 
amalgamated  with  any  other  body  of 
Christians,  it  must  be  with  one  al- 
ready in  catholicity  $  and  though  he 
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perceived  an  union  with  the  Ro- 
manists to  be  impossible  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  he  made  it  his  studv 
to  conciliate  by  every  method  his 
'catholic*  brethren  in  Ireland,  and 
lived  among  them,  until  his  last  ill- 
ness, in  bonds  of  the  strictest  amity. 
He  preferred  this  course  to  a  junc- 
tion with  any  schismatics  whatever. 

One  of  the  grievous  evils  resulting 
from  the  anti-pale  league  was  the  in- 
discriminate resort  of  churchman  and 
sectarv  to  church  and  conventicle. 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill  (pagea50)must  be 
considered  the  inventor  of  this  sin^- 
lar  method  of  producing  Christian 
good-fellowship;  and  he  became 
thus  the  enlister  of  an  army,  whose 
members  were  indeed  soldiers,  but 
beloneed  to  no  distinctive  regiments. 
The  daim  on  their  affections  of  bodi 
die  ancient  aisled  resort  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  the  modem  meeting-house^ 
was  nearly  equal ;  and,  to  square  the 
matter,  it  came  to  be  a  practice  (and 
which  still  extensively  obtains)  to 
join  alternately  on  the  sabbatli-day 
in  the  service  of  either.  One  would 
suppose  that  the  little  estimation  in 
which  such  half-dealing  is  necessarily 
and  notoriously  held  both  by  church 
and  conventicle  ministers,  would  de- 
ter reflecting  persons  from  so  playing 
Naaman  in  Christian  days.  He  who 
will  desire  to  seem  alike  the  friend 
of  two  contending  generals,  must  sit 
down  content  with  being  regarded 
as  the  enemy  of  both  ;  and  it  will  be 
litde  consolation  to  him  to  recollect 
that  he  is  a  soldier  without  a  leader. 
Even  the  otherwise  well-ordered  Mrs. 
More  went  to  communicate  in  a  con- 
venticle; such  practice  being  re^rd- 
ed  by  her  cUque  as  the  most  distin- 
guished proof  of  Christian  charity. 
Out  of  the  same  want  of  discrimina- 
tion arose  a  morbid  philanthropy, 
which,  while  it  hurried  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  negro  slavery,  at  the  risk  of 
the  fortunes  and  even  lives  of  the 
West  India  planters,  legislated  with 
the  same  ardour  in  behalf  of  chimney- 
sweep emancipation,  in  defiance  of 
the  wishes  of  the  sooty  tribe  them- 
sdves,  and  laboured  to  abolish  that 
b2 
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necessary  discipline  in  the  Britbh 
army, — flogging  for  moral  offences. 
Nay,  it  was  even  seriously  projected 
to  commence  a  crusade  with  the  Mos- 
lem nations  once  more,  simply  with  a 
▼iew  to  enforce  a  greater  respect  for 
the  women  of  tiie  harems,  and  a  re- 
moval of  the  restraints  imposed  by 
the  Islam.  Oriental  concubmage  was 
of  course  to  be  suppressed.  It  is 
astonishing  how  feeling  the  English 
people  had  become  on  a  sudden  for 
the  sorrows  and  deficiencies  of  other 
nations — how  utterly  regardless  of 
the  real  and  all-craving  wants  of  their 
own.  The  severities  practised  to- 
wards the  fiM^tory  children  in  our 
manufacturing  districts, — the  actual 
cruelties  exercised  on  women  and 
children  in  the  English  mines,  by  the 
imposition  on  them  of  labours  wholly 
beyond  their  physical  powers,— and 
the  positive  slavery  of  the  mantua- 
makers'  apprentices  in  London  itsel( 
—•compelled  as  the  last-named  class 
are  to  work  fifteen  hours  a  day,  some- 
times even  to  omit  going  to  rest  for 
three  nights  together,  and,  in  order 
to  keep  sleep  at  bay,  made  to  stand 
while  they  work — the  sabbatli-day 
itself  ^especially  ill  times  of  fashion- 
able aemand,  whether  for  court- 
dresses,  or  for  masquerade  or  mourn- 
ing apparel)  affording  them  no  re- 
lease from  toil — all  home  burdens, 
heavier  and  more  intolerable  far  than 
the  foreign  ones  of  the  colonial  negro 
and  the  Turkish  concubine,  were  en- 
entirely  passed  over ;  while  whole  dis- 
tricts of  the  British  islands  were  (and 
alas!  still  are)  without  spiritual  or 
even  moral  teachers  of  any  descrip- 
tion— ^left  to  worse  tlian  Chinese 
heathenism — a  mass  of  English  bom 
people  living  in  England,  without 
one  ray  of  Christian  light,  and  with- 
out one  spark  of  moral  virtue.  And 
thousands  sterling  annually  being 
collected  and  sent  abroad  all  this 
time,  to  convert  at  least  monUfy-ad- 
yanced  nations,  such  for  instance  as 
the  Hindus,  to  that  faith  which  we 
cared  not  whether  some  of  our  own 
fellow-countrymen  had  ever  heard  of. 
Bible-societies  were  next  establish- 


ed b^  the  anti-pale  leaguers,  in  order 
to  disseminate  tiie  Holy  Scriptures  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent,  as  if  on 
the  principle,  tliat  to  give  a  man  a 
Bible  was  to  bestow  on  him  a  reli- 
gion; and  a  quarrel  hence  arose 
between  the  church  conservative 
and  destructive  parties,  whidi,  for 
the  first  time,  authoritatively  marked 
the  distinction  to  tlie  general  public 
between  high  and  low  cliurch  tenets. 
While  the  conservative  class  con- 
tended for  the  junction  of  the  esta- 
blished book  of  common-prayer  with 
the  Bible,  their  opponents  violently 
declared  for  the  *  Bible,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bible.*  Convinced  of  the 
injury  which  must  result  to  the 
churcii  of  England  by  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course  as  the  latter.  Dr. 
Herbert  Marsh,  Mr.  Prebendary  Noi^ 
ris,  and  others,  boldly  published 
against  it,  and  were  in  consequence 
assailed  with  all  the  virulence  and 
contumely  they  must  have  antici- 
pated. The  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledice,  the  secular 
bulwark  of  the  churdi,  hereupon  put 
its  citadel  in  a  state  of  defence  ;  and 
it  soon  had  to  conflict  with  that  at- 
tempt to  level  all  creeds,  '  the  Lan- 
caster system'  of  education,  which, 
taking  Pope's  deistical  prayer  for  its 
motto — 

Father  of  mil,  in  ey'iy  agv. 
In  cr'ry  oline  ador'd— 
By  saint,  bv  aarage,  or  by 
Jeborah— /tfoe— or  Lord  I 


purposed  the  bringing  up  of  children 
with  no  other  religion  than  that  of 
nature.  To  meet  the  evil  '  the  na- 
tional system'  was  adopted ;  or,  in 
other  words,  day-schools  were  esta- 
blished in  every  parish  where  prac- 
ticable, for  instructing  youth  of  both 
sexes  in  the  principles  of  Christianity 
as  taught  by  the  Church  Catholic 
This  latter  was  carried  into  effect  oo 
the  plan  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Bell,  origi- 
nally begun  by  that  gentleman  at 
Maoras.  The  system  was  soon  gene- 
rally adopted,  the  parliament  second- 
ed the  Society's  efforts,  and  there  are 
now  few  parishes  in  England  which 
have  not  taeir  national  soiooL 
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But  if  the  church  of  England  was 
thiis  harassed,  she  had  long  enjo3'ed 
the  protection  of  a  state  ministry, 
which  professed  to  uphold  her,  and 
which  did  certainly,  in  the  main,  sup- 
port her  cause,  and  further  her 
▼lews,  and  guard  her  privileges.  Kinc 
George  III.,  during  his  long  rule,  haa 
trost^  to  tory  counsellors,  being  con- 
Tinced  of  the  necessity  of  upholding 
ancient  institutions,  and  considering 
it  his  first  duty  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  that  brandi  of  the  Church  Ca^ 
tholic  of  which  he  was  the  earthly 
head.  His  successor,  George  IV., 
pursued  a  like  line  of  policy ;  but 
when  William  IV.  had  succeeded, 
the  face  of  ecclesiastical  affiiirs  was 
changed.  That  well-intentioned  mo- 
narch began  with  his  brother's  tory 
administration :  but  he  had  been 
from  his  early  youth  attached  to 
the  whigs  ;  and  when  his  conservative 
advisers  lost  the  fiivour  of  the  multi- 
tude by  firmly,  and  perhaps  injudi- 
ciously, declaring  against  any  reform 
in  the  representation  of  the  country, 
a  liberal  cabinet  was  at  once  formed, 
which,  during  a  subsequent  sway  of 
ten  years,  shook  all  the  venerable 
fabrics  of  antiquity  in  the  kingdom 
to  their  foundations.  The  church 
was  one  of  the  earliest,  as  she  was  the 
cAt^ object  of  spoliation ;  and,— un- 
protected as  she  had  now  become^ 
her  pale  gone — her  natural  defenders, 
some  spiritless  in  her  behalf,  others 
sunk  deep  into  Arian  notions,  and  a 
large  portion  actually  in  l^ue  with 
enemies,  whose  day  and  night  exer- 
tions were  to  undermine  and  lower 
her  to  the  dust,— she  was  on  the 
point  of  sinking,  when  aid  of  no 
slight  or  ordinary  description  arrived 
to  avert  the  catastrophe. 

And  this  was  the  forlorn  state  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  church,  when 
such  timely  assistance  was  proffered. 
To  attempts  to  force  the  universities 
(founded  as  their  respective  societies 
exclusively  were  for  the  benefit  of 
church  members)  to  receive  and  in- 
struct persons  of  all  creeds,  and  to 
compel  the  clergy  to  resign  their 
superintendence  of  the  national  edu« 


cation  system  to  lay  hands,  or  to 
those  of  schismatical  preachers,  had 
succeeded  the  'voluntary*  system. 
This  was  a  scheme  set  on  foot  in 
1880  by  the  dissenters,  and  responded 
to  by  a  large  body  of  professing 
churchmen,  to  make  the  support  of 
the  church  an  optional  thing.  Even 
legislative  enactments  were  tried  to 
be  obtained,  to  excuse  every  one  who 
chose  to  style  himself  baptist,  metho- 
dist,  independent,  or  quaker,  from 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  edifice  of  tlie  church  of  his 
parish ;  and  a  manifest  temptation 
was  thus  offered  to  the  careless  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment  to  quit  her 
pale.  In  numerous  districts  in  and 
around  the  metropolis,  it  became 
consequently  difficult  for  the  clergy 
to  obtain  nngers  for  their  belfries, 
coals  for  their  vestiy-grates,  or  even 
servants  to  dust  and  open  the  church 
pews.  The  clocks  of  the  sacred 
edifices  were  let  go  down,  and  or- 
ganists' salaries  were  wholly  stopped. 
These,  although  minor  grievances* 
were  Uie  natural  precursors  of  more 
serious  doings ;  and  it  was  only  when 
it  was  discovered  that  measures  were 
taking  in  high  quarters  to  meddle  with 
doctrines,  that  a  small  band  of  de- 
termined champions  appeared,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  ready  to  go  to 
martyrdom  for  the  church's  rescue. 

During  the  first  three  vears  of 
lord  Grey's  administration,  there  had 
either  been  passed,  or  were  known 
to  be  in  contemplation,  some  legis- 
lative measures  highly  oppressive  to 
the  establishment.  'To  these  were 
added  the  persecutions  and  privations 
of  the  parochial  clergy  in  Ireland, 
consequent  on  the  refusal  to  pay 
tithes ;  the  increasing  power  of  pro- 
testant  dissent  in  England,  through 
the  lenity  and  laxity  of  church 
rulers;  and  the  disposition  mani- 
fested by  both  lax  laymen  and  laxer 
clergymen  to  call  for  important  al- 
terations in  the  authorized  common- 
{>rayer  book.  Of  this  last  fiict,  a 
etter  published  by  the  Hon.  Rer. 
ArUiur  Perceval,  in  the  Irish  Ecde* 
siastical  Gazette,  furnishes  conclu- 
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flWe  evidence.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  feelings,  and  no  prelate  of 
the  church  appearing  as  her  cham- 
pion, Mr.  Peroeyal  himself,  and  ser^- 
ral  other  divines,  met,  in  the  summer 
of  18Sd,  at  the  house  of  the  late 
Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  then  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canteiburyi  and,  after  calmly  dis- 
cussing the  state  and  prospects  of  the 
church  ^ey  came  to  the  agreement, 
that  the  only  way  of  counteractins 
the  danger  by  which  she  seemed 
menaced,  was  to  recal  the  minds  of 
churchmen  to  the  distinctive  princi- 
ples of  the  liturgT,  canons,  and  arti- 
cles— ^from  which  they  considered 
there  had  been  a  very  general  depar- 
ture. They  united  in  regarding  these 
distinctive  principles  as  markine  out 
the  pure  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
England,  free  alike  from  all  modern 
innovations,  popish  and  protestant  i 
and  identifying  such  doctrine  with 
the  primitive  faith  of  the  Universal 
Church,  they  determined  diligently 
to  recommend  and  teach  it.  They 
believed  that,  by  so  doins,  they  were 
only  discharging  (with  the  seal  ne- 
cessary in  du&cult  times)  an  obliga^ 
tion  imposed  on  them  by  their  onU- 
nation  vows.  Among  those  who  thus 
resolved  to  besin  a  task  scarcely  less 
Herculean  for  the  church  of  England 
than  that  which  the  Reformation 
itself  undertook,  and  which  has 
scarcely  in  three  centuries  been  peiv 
fected,  were  some  divines,  known  in 
the  university  of  Oxford  for  their 
deep  theological  researches,  and  their 
thorough  acQuaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  history  of  the  Church 
Catholic  from  its  foundation.  They 
were  acknowledged  to  be  men  com- 
pletely read  in  the  Fathers,  and  con- 
versant with  every  minute  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  church 
government,  ceremonies,  &c.,  during 
the  long  period  of  the  Church's  exist- 
ence— ei^teen  centuries.  As  such, 
their  knowledge  concerning  the  work 
to  be  undertaken  was  exactly  co- 
incident with  their  zealous  ability  to 
undertake  it.  These  are  the  men 
who,  from  one  of  the  most  diligent 


of  them  being  the  estimable  Dr. 
Pusey,  canon  of  Christ-churdi  (him- 
self the  son  of  a  nobleman,  see  page 
883,  celebrated  for  his  sound  diurcb 
principles,  and  for  his  most  benevo- 
lent and  munificent  disposition),  have 
been  nicknamed  PtrsBTms  by  the 
anti-pale  leaguers;  and  'Puseytsm/ 
having  thus  become  a  polemicsl 
term,  implying  'the  Cmue  id  At 
Ckurch/  it  has  been  as  fieroety  de- 
nounced as  every  thing  tending  to 
uphold  the  branch  estamiahed  in  this 
country  is  usually  denounced  by  its 
enemies.  And  here  it  diould  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  sin  of  calltng 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Christ 
by  men's  names,  rests  not  with  tiiose 
who  hold  the  doctrines,  but  with  those 
who  go  out  of  the  way  to  assign 
them  carnal  designations. 

Upon  their  original  resolution, 
meanwhile,  the  catholidty-party  act- 
ed ;  and,  in  carrying  it  out,  they  have 
certainly  met  with  extraordinaiy 
success.  One  of  their  most  powerful 
engines  was  a  periodionl  publication, 
commenced  1688,  entitled  'Tracts 
for  the  Times,'  to  which  Dr.  Pusey, 
Mr.  Newman,  Mr.  Keble,  and  Mr. 
Williams  were  the  leading  contribu- 
tors ;  and  no  unprejudiced  theolo- 
gian, no  one  wdl  read  in  divinity, 
can  say  that  these  documents  are  not 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  best 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  They 
certainly  attempt  to  bring  up  the 
church  of  England  to  uiat  higii 
standard  she  hiui  at  lei^h  reached 
in  the  seventeenth  century;  they 
contend  that  the  authority  of  the 
Church  and  of  tradition  must  be 
taken  o/bfi^  initfA  the  Scriptures ;  tliey 
propose  the  close  study  of  the  Fathen, 
especially  of  the  apostolical  portion 
of  them,  whose  mention  of  establu^ed 
ecclesiastical  customs  may  be  taken 
as  commands, —  inasmuch  as  they 
themselves  must  have  obeyed  the 
customs  as  commands,  and  have  been 
actually  contemporaries,  or  nearly 
such,  with  the  commanders — that  is, 
ike  apotUet,  Any  wish  expressed  in 
these  Tracts  to  unite  with  the  Ro- 
manists, as  Chiistianfl^  notaa  achuicb, 
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is  a  most  holy  one,  and  ought  to  be 
tbat  of  lis  all.  We  manifestly  aban- 
doned their  church,  in  order  to  purify 
a.  house  by  the  proper  standard  for 
ourselves:  and  haviog  so  done,  we 
"would  now  invite  them  to  come  and 
compare  it  with  their  own,  that  they 
might  haply  see  the  rust  and  defile- 
ment  the  latter  had  in  a  period  of 
ages  accumulated,  and,  by  removing 
it,  become  like  ourselves.  Thus,  and 
thus  alone,  can  the  direct  catholicity 
and  unity  of  Christ's  Church  be 
restored.  It  was  this  view  of  the 
matter  which  induced  the  authors  of 
the  Tracts  to  publish  Mr.  Froude's 
'Remains'  (see  Froude),  But  this 
pious  aspiration  after  churdi-unity 
has  been  maliciously  interpreted  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Oxford  divines 
into  a  desire  to  restore  the  authority 
of  the  pope  in  England ;  and  every 
proposal  to  bring  back  into  use  valu- 
able primitive  practices,  which  had 
either  been  accidentally  omitted  at 
the  Reformation,  or  purposely  ne- 
glected to  please  the  violent  puri- 
tanical party  of  the  period,  has  been 
denounced  as  a  plain  sighing  after 
the  abomination  of  '  her  of  the  seven 
hills.'  As  the  triumphant  sign  of 
the  cross  in  Baptism  basso  singularly 
escaped  the  besom  of  the  reformers, 
and  IS  prized  too  much  by  all  sincere 
Christians  to  be  now  allowed  to  fall 
into  desuetude,  in  like  manner  might 
other  ancient  symbols  of  the  fiuth, 
much  to  the  advancement  of  vital 
religion,  be  used  by  us ;  though  per- 
haps, to  avoid  shocking  the  preju- 
dices of  those  who  have  not  the 
means  of  entering  deeply  into  the 
question  of  their  value,  th^  should 
be  gradually  restored.  We  fully 
agree  with  the  writers  of  the  Tracts, 
that  '  the  Christian  religion  has  no 
forms  without  substance,  no  externals 
without  meaning.  Gorgeous  chalices 
presume  the  intrinsic  preciousnessof 
the  consecrated  element  which  they 
inclose ;  white  robes  imply  a  holy 
priesthood ;  altars  a  propituitory  sa- 
crifice ;  crosses  betoken  the  severity 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  the  ali- 
su£Bciency  of  the  One  Atonement ; 
lights  symbolize  the  illustrious  pre- 


sence of  Christ  in  the  world ;  and 
so  in  otlier  instances.'  As  bishop 
Jewel  alleged,  were  there  no  sub- 
stantial representations  of  which 
those  symbols  were  the  types,  they 
would  be  *  mere  theatric  displays,'  or, 
as  the  Tracts  say,  '  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  formalism  ;'  but  happily  that 
is  not  so.  God  Himself  thought  it 
not  derogatory  from  his  majesty  to 
dictate  to  the  Jewish  priesthood  on 
minute  matters  of  dress  and  orna- 
ment, and  ceremony,  knowing  wliat 
is  in  the  human  heart,  and  how  sen- 
sibly it  is  impressed  by  such  outward 
appearances  \  and  human  nature,after 
a  lapse  of  more  tlian  3000  years,  is  still 
alive  to  similar  influences.  Though 
tlie  bark  be  not  the  tree,  it  is  greatly 
necessary  to  its  life— essentially  so 
to  its  vigoroui  existence.  Again,  the 
life  soupt  apart  from  the  form,  will 
be  but  imperfectly  attained. 

But  it  is  affirmed  that  the  attempt 
to  restore  such  primitive  customs 
of  the  Church,  proves  the  popish  in- 
tentions of  the  Tractarians.  Now 
we  presume  all  'popish  intention* 
goes  to  the  upholding  of  papal  au- 
thority, and,  in  fact,  means  to  de- 
clare the  Romanist  form  of  faith 
the  right  one.  If  the  '  Pusey'  party 
had  that  object  in  view,  we  surely 
should  find  the  Roman  catholics  laud 
the  Oxford  movement.  But  such  is 
far  from  the  fact.  The  heads  of  the 
Romish  church  know  well  the  ground 
upon  which  the  'Puseyites*  liave 
re-entered.  The  English  church  had 
gradually  declined  in  catholicity  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  had  thus 
ceased  almost  to  be  on  the  level  of  an 
antagonist  establishment  with  that  of 
Rome.  But  a  resumption  of  those 
principles  which  were  dominant  in 
her  in  the  seventeenth  century,  would 
soon  display  her  the  distinctive  cham- 
pion, as  Heretofore,  of  no  new,  but  of 
a  purified  and  (as  far  as  can  be  traced 
through  the  Fathers)  the  primitive 
form  of  the  faith ;  and,  if  the  church  of 
Rome  should  be  resolved  on  cleaving 
to  her  supererogatory  dogmas,  a  scion 
of  her,  so  cleansed  and  strengthened, 
must,  sooner  or  later,  become  once 
more  her  very  formidable  adversary 
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Hence  numerous  Romanist  polemical 
writers  have  joined  the  English  dis- 
senters and  evangelical  clergy  in 
anathematizing  the  Tracts  and  their 
authors;  and  tlie  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  'delenda  est  Carthago 'of 
one  of  the  latter—'  popery  must  be 
destroyed — it  cannot  be  reformed!' 
—is  thus  expressed  by  a  catholic  of 
eminence  :  *  Unless  Mr.  Newman  be 
capable  of  telling  the  most  dread- 
ful untrutlis,  he  contemplates  no  step 
whatever,  either  by  correspondence 
or  other  means,  which  may  bring 
about  an  union  with  Rome.  He 
declares  most  solemnly  that  it  is  his 
wish  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Catho- 
licism (the  writer  meaning '  Roman'), 
— not  to  promote  it.'  The  same  an- 
tagonist says,  *  I  impeach  Dr.  Pusey 
and  his  friends  of  a  deadly  liatred  of 
our  religion — I  impeach  them  of  an 
intemperance  against  it,  which  no 
age  has  yet  been  witness  to.'  But  the 
Tracts  nirnish  abundant  proof  of  the 
condemnation  by  the  *  Puseyites'  of  all 
the  iinscriptural  doctrines  of  Rome  ; 
and  Tract  38  may  be  referred  to  espe- 
cially to  substantiate  the  assertion. 

That  which  we  have  already  writ- 
ten will,  we  trust,  give  at  least  a  &int 
sketch  of  the  pious  aims  of  the  Oxford 
divines,  and  show  what  are  not,  as  has 
been  alleged,  their  objects.  We  will 
now  briefly  allude  to  the  character  of 
the  so  assailed  Tracts,  to  that  of  their 
authors,  to  the  reception  botli  Tracts 
and  authors  have  met  from  the  world, 
and,  lastly,  to  the  ^ood  that  has  ac- 
crued, and  is  yet  likely  to  accrue, 
from  publications  that  have  once 
more  forced  a  salutary  research  into 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and 
caused  an  anxious  inquiry  into  the 
habits  and  practices  of  the  primitive 
and  (so  to  speak)  apostolical  Chris- 
tians. And  here  we  must  affirm 
that  Puseyism,  as  already  described, 
is  nothing  new,  and  that  the  Pusey- 
ites are  not  a  sect :  the  latter  being 
best  designated  as  a  party  of  con- 
scientious men,  who  simply  labour 
to  retrace  the  patlis  of  primitive 
Christianity,  themselves  upholding 
no  novelties  whatever. 

Of  the  Tracts  it  may  be  averred, 


that  they  comprise,  ev&k  as  &r  as  tfaej 
have  gone  (having  ceased  at  the  per- 
sonal request  of  an  estimable  pre- 
late), a  whole  body  of  divinity;  that 
they  are  indited  in  a  style  to  attract, 
by  Its  simplicity,  and  by  the  absence 
of  dl  meretricious  ornament;  that 
the  solid  learning  contained  in  them 
is  so  offered  to  the  diligent  reader, 
that  he  finds  himself  informed  with- 
out labour — having  at  once  before 
him,  without  the  trouble  of  reference, 
every  necessary  authority,  eveiy  re- 
quisite quotation.  If  Jtneology  has 
been  a  neglected  study  of  late,  it  may 
now  happily  be  otherwise,  and  that, 
be  it  said,  throu^  the  impulse  of  the 
Tracts  ;  their  teaching  iMeing,  not  of 
the  superficial  school  of  the  cloee  of 
the  late,  and  of  the  first  thirty  years 
of  the  present  century,  but  of  the 
profound  doe  of  the  seTenteenth,  and 
this  urged  with  a  generous  feeling 
towards  those  who  differ  from  the 
writers  in  opinion,  tlmt  has  its  source 
in  genuine  Christian  charity.  It  may 
be  declared,  in  conclusion,  that  none 
can  read  the  Tracts,  wheUier  derieal 
or  lay,  and  not  become  more  leamedp 
more  wise,  more  wise  unto  salvation. 
Of  the  authors  we  can  scarcely 
speak,  without  seeming  to  mingle 
mittery  with  our  most  honestly  in- 
tendea  and  perfectly  disinterested 
praise.  All  who  know  any  thing  of 
them,  whether  of  their  own  know- 
ledge or  by  report,  admit  them  to  be 
men  of  unsurpassed  piety,  zealous 
in  inculcating  cood  works,  obedience 
to  superiors,  devotion,  and  selfnle- 
nial  ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  though  they  have  had  many 
terrible  enemies,  terrible  as  bong 
(the  enemies  tliemselves)  many  of 
them  good  men  —  who,  witnout 
weighing  their  opponents,  without 
steadily  acquainting  themselves  with 
their  obiect,  have  hastily  passed  a 
harsh  judgment  upon  them  and  their 
works, — those  yery  enemies  have  de- 
clared their  unqualified  respect,  in- 
directlv  some,  and  directly  most,  for 
both  their  private  and  their  public 
character.  Even  a  prelate  who  had, 
in  a  charge  to  his  clergy,  attacked 
the  Tracts,  acknowledged  the   an- 
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thoTs  to  be '  men  possessing  a  high 
tone. of  devotional  piety,  who,  by 
framing  their  lives  and  conversation 
in  the  genuine  spirit  of  evanceliod 
holiness,  have,  by  their  self-aenial, 
their  disinterestedness,  and  the  habi- 
tual cultivation  of  every  Christian 
virtue,  entitled  themselves  to  our  re- 
gard and  admiration.'  The  same 
bishop,  in  giving  his  opinion  of  those 
of  the  clergy  in  his  diocese  who 
liave  been  taught  of  the  Tractarians, 
says,  *  I  bear  my  willing  testimony  to 
the  exemplary  purity  of  their  lives, 
their  doctrines,  and  their  opinion*,  Pei^ 
sons  more  diligent  in  every  pastoral 
duty,  morechantable  towards  all  who 
differ  from  them  in  sentiment,  or 
more  fraught  with  all  the  virtues 
which  are  the  genuine  fruits  of 
Christ's  holy  religion,  /  never  knew. 
It  is  impossible  to  suspect  such 
men  of  an  inclination  to  leave  wor- 
shipping the  Lord  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  or  of  a  desire  to  en- 
courage and  tolerate  a  system  in 
which  human  inventions  and  abuses 
stand  side  by  side  with  evangelical 
truth.' 

Next,  as  to  the  reception  both  the 
Tracts  and  their  authors  liave  met 
from  the  world.  From  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  brethren  of  the  authors, 
beyond  even  those  of  the  evangelical 
section,  the  Tracts  have  encountered 
strenuous  opposition.  Some  of  the 
bishops,  especially  of  those  support- 
ing evangelical  opinions,  have  regis- 
tered their  hostility  in  no  very  mea- 
sured terms.  One  prelate  has  even 
gone  so  lar  as  to  attribute  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Tracts  to  the  agency  of 
Satan,  and  declares  he  has  discerned 
them  to  be  that  arch-enemy's  own 
sown '  tares,  springing  up  amidst  the 
wheat.'  On  the  other  hand,  a  large 
portion  of  the  high  church,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  junior  clergy,  seem 
to  have  been  impressed  with  a  belief 
that  '  Puseyism '  is  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  and  liave  exerted  themselves 
to  give  it  every  support.  Indeed  the 
indiscreet  zeal  of  some  of  the  latter, 
has  been  a  principal  cause  of  the 
stand  that  has  been  made  by  older  and 
graver  men  against  the  OxK)rd  reform. 


With  the  ardour  of  inexperience,  the 
most  sudden  changes  have  been  occa- 
sionally made  in  external  usages  and 
ceremonies  ;  and  though  it  is  matter 
of  ecclesiastical  history  that  bishop 
Andrewes,  and  the  liost  of  sterling 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
tlie  great  body  of  the  English  clergy 
down  to  the  Bangorian  controversy, 
practised  those  forms,  still  the  mass 
of  lay-churchmen  of  our  day  have 
known  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
re^rd  such  mutations  either  as 
things  wholly  new  and  needless,  or  as 
glaring  popish  superstitions.  They 
liave  never  been  told,  and  have  still 
to  learn,  that  the  church  of  England 
has  been  running  away  from  her 
principles  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  that  the  so  abused  '  Puseyism'  is 
only  another  term  for  an  attempt  to 
bring  her  back  to  them.  The  evan- 
gelical clergy,  well  aware  that,  of  all 
antipathies  connected  with  religious 
errors  in  England,  the  most  popular 
one  is  the  antipathy  to  Romanism, — 
suspicion  and  hatred  of  that  form 
having  been  associated  with  English- 
men's notions  of  liberty  for  two  cen- 
turies— the  very  sports  of  children 
teaching  them,  from  their  tenderest 
years,  to  abominate  popery — have, 
from  their  own  dislike  of  the  tram- 
mels of  church  discipline,  taken  no 
small  pains  to  foster  this  fear  of  a 
return  to  the  stringent  system  of 
Romanism,  and  to  keep  up  the  no- 
popery  cry  against  the  Tractarians. 
At  Oxford,  the  church-restoration 
party  have  met  with  just  that  recep- 
tion which  our  Lord  has  assured  us 
his  resolute  disciples  always  must  ex- 
pectj^being  *  not  without  honour, 
save  in  their  own  country,  and  in 
their  own  house.*  In  that  univer- 
sity, where  originated  the  movement, 
a  violent  opposition  has  been  shown 
to  the  Tractarians ;  insomuch  that 
when  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  them, 
stood  candidate  for  the  vacant  pro- 
fessorship of  poetry,  1841,  he  was,  on 
account  of  his  '  Puseyism,'  althouffh 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  highly 

Qualified  in  point  of  attainments,  de^ 
lared  an  unfit  person  for  the  office, 
and  was  superseded,    in  a  private 
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«lection,  by  Mr.  Garbett  The  num- 
ber of  votes  for  Mr.  Garbett  was 
921,  and  for  Mr.  Williams,  628  ;  so 
that  the  defeat  nevertheless  mani- 
festly proved  the  great  spread  of 
Tractarian  opinions.  Puseyism  had 
had,  in  a  word,  to  contend  sinsle- 
handed  against  three  more  or  less 
influential  parties  in  Oxford  —  the 
latitudinarians,  the  so-called  'evan- 
gelicals,' and  what  may  be  styled  '  the 
establishment  party,'  not  to  mention 
others,  who  would  scarcely  be  satisfied 
at  being  included  in  either  of  the  three 
classes  named.  The  Puseyite  strength 
was  again  tried  in  1842,  on  an  ooca^ 
sion  which  tended  to  place  the  cause 
in  its  true  light.  Dr.  Hampden  had 
been  forced  upon  the  university  of 
Oxford  by  the  Melbourne  admini- 
stration, in  1836,  as  regius  professor 
of  divinity;  but  the  convocation, 
after  decimng  that  the  doctor's  theo- 
logical belieJf  was  not  orthodox, 
unanimously  passed  a  statute  of  dis- 
ablity  against  him.  The  question 
was  not  one  of  form,  or  order,  or 
constitution, — but  the  catholic  faith, 
the  creed  of  the  Christian,  was  actu- 
ally at  peril,— which  Dr.  Hampden 
had  declared  to  be  a  mere  matter  of 
human  opinion,  not  essential  to 
Christianity.  The  professoi's  chief 
supporters  were  strong  enemies  of 
the  Puseyites ;  and  when  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  Tractarian  cause  had 
been  weakened  by  its  defeat  on  the 
poetry  question,  those  supporters 
ventured  upon  a  measure,  whidi  they 
expected  would  both  relieve  Dr. 
Hampden  from  his  restraints,  and 
crush  the  Tractarians.  Calculating 
on  the  support  of  all  the  anti- 
Puseyites,  they  proposed  a  repeal  of 
the  statute  of  1886;  but  thejr  were 
disappointed  by  seeing  the  Tracta- 
rians, who  stood  foremost  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  repeal,  backed  by  all 
who  were  not  really  low  churchmen ; 
so  that  the  disabihties  were  kept  in 
force  by  a  majority  of  834  to  219 
in  convocation.  Just  previously  to 
Uiis  last  conflict,  the  Tracts  had  been 
brought  to  a  dose,  at  the  personal 
request  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford. 


Lastly,  we  oome  to  speak  of  the 
good  which  the  Tractarians  have 
eflected.  The  Oxford  movement, 
then,  we  may  affirm,  without  a  chance 
of  our  assertion  being  denied,  has 
completely  succeeded  in  awakening 
in  the  church  of  England  that  vitid 
spirit  of  reaction,  the  necessity  for 
which,  as  we  liave  shown,  g^ve  occa- 
sion to  such  movement.  If  the  bi- 
shops, whose  office  it  certainly  was, 
would  not  begin,  it  was  open  to,  and 
the  duty  oC  any  other  dass  of 
churchmen,  derical  or  lay,  to  rouse 
their  slumbering  brethren— the  ene- 
my of  the  establbhment  bdng  at  its 
very  threshold,  with  mining  appa- 
ratus and  axe  in  hand.  We  near  no 
more  of  a  demand  for  the  admission 
of  dissenters  into  the  universities,  of 
proposals  to  abolish  subscription 
to  the  articles,  or  of  contem- 
plated changes  in  the  liturgy.  In 
our  parishes,  our  ears  catch  once 
more  the  sound  of  the  bell  calling  to 
daily  prayer — heretofore  but  a  weekly 
sound;  we  see  the  Eucharist  more 
frequently  administered ;  we  notice 
the  baptismal  sacrament  celebrated 
again  openly,  before  the  congrega- 
tion ;  we  are  witnesses  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  public  catechising  of 
children;  we  see  the  wane  of  the 
Saviour  duly  honoured  by  the  mini- 
stering divine,  and  the  altar  re^puded 
by  him  in  passing  or  approaching  it, 
as  the  place  of  the  Real  and  Con- 
tinual rresence;  and  we  find  the 
heartless,  declamatoty  oration  of 
the  pulpit,  supplanted  by  the 
plain  and  simple  sermon,  expla- 
natory of  our  duties  as  of  the  churdi 
doctrines — the  preacher  truly  preacfa- 
inff  not  himself,  but  Christ  crudfied 
The  Christian  labourer  is  once  more 
both  called  on  by  the  ambassador  of 
Christ,  to  rely  upon  a  Redeeemei's 
Atonement,  and  taught  how  tojbihw 
the  steps  of  His  moH  hofy  ^.  Good 
works  are  again  emoined,  as  the 
essential  fruits  of  raith ;  and  the 
Church,  the  sacraments,  fiists,  festi- 
vals, public  worship,  are  held  up  as 
most  important 'objects  of  r^ard,  be- 
cause, and  became  alone,  of  their  refer- 
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ence  to  Christ,  aod  His  adorable 
sacrifice  for  us.  The  Church  is  de- 
clared his  body  ;  the  sacraments,  our 
means  of  union  with  him ;  fasts,  our 
willingness  to  deny  the  world  as  his 
servants,  and  to  humble  ourselves  on 
account  of  sin,  in  order  to  repentance 
and  amendment  of  life ;  festivals,  our 
rejoicing  for  his  grant  of  grace  to  his 
saints,  and  for  his  special  mercies  to 
his  Church ;  public  worship,  our  pre- 
ference of  praying  where  he  is  pre- 
sent, and  our  acknowledgment  of  the 
ordinances  of  religion,  and  that  the  en- 
tering into  die  house  of  God  is  a 
privilege  as  well  as  blessing.  We  do 
all  tilings  in  Christ;  and  though 
wholly  unprofitable  servants  in  our 
works  as  works,  not  in  our  works 
through  Christ.  There  is  here  no 
room  for  that  solifidian  heresy  which, 
as  Hammond  observes,  'hath  occa- 
sioned that  great  scandal  in  the 
Church,  at  which  so  many  myriads 
have  stumbled  and  fallen  irreversibly, 
by  conceiving  heaven  a  reward  of 
true  opinions.' 

Our  imperfect  notice  of  the  Ox- 
ford movement  will  serve,  we  trust, 
to  convince  our  readers,  that  it  has 
effected  a  marked  revival  in  Eng- 
land of  the  principles  of  the  holy  Ca- 
tholic Church ;  and  it  may  also  tend 
to  inspire  a  hope  that  the  day  is  not 
fiur  distant,  when  they  who  go  to 
worship  God,  will,  one  and  all,  wor- 
ship Him  in  uitity  and  in  truth.  Al- 
though divine  service  is  still  ill- 
attended  in  our  churches,  notwith- 
standinff  the  increased  frequency  of 
its  ministration,  we  have  no  doubt 
tliat  there  will  be  a  gradual  return  to 
the  primitive  habits  of  our  church's 
best  century.  We  must  be  patient 
As  regards  the  moHves  of  the  parties 
who  have  enlisted  themselves  against 
the  Tractarians, — the  low  church  and 
no  church,  the  evangehcals  and  the 
radicals, —we  beg  to  observe,  that  the 
evangelical  party  oppose  the  Pusey- 
ites,  because  the  latter  venerate  old 
forms  in  ecclesiastical  matters;  be- 
cause they  discountenance  extempo- 
raneous preaching,  the  utterance  of 
addresses  to  the  Deity  according  to 


the  fancies  of  the  moment,  and  in 
the  language  which  various  sorts  of 
education  may  suggest ;  and  because 
thev  have  taken  away  that  authority 
andi  guidance  in  the  things  of  religion, 
whicn  certain  eloquent  and  self-con- 
fident men  had  of  late  years  arro- 
gated to  themselves  and  exercised, 
and  have  restored  it  to  the  ri^tful 
owner— the  Church.  The  latitudi- 
narians  and  radicals  (always  an  allied 
force)  have  a  political  ground  for 
tlieir  opposition  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
Puseyites  struggle  to  maintain  those 
same  ancient  institutions,  which 
themselves  are  daity  and  hourly  em- 
ployed in  undermining  and  pulling 
down.  For  our  own  part,  we  trust, 
and  humbly  think,  that  the  restora- 
tion of  Anglo-catholicism  will  eventu- 
alfy  bind  together  all  the  parties  in 
our  church,  and  restore  to  her  pale 
many  sects  that  can  even  now  give 
no  sound  reason  for  their  schism 
and  separation  from  her ;  and  we 
cannot  help  exclaiming  with  the  late 
amiable  bishop  Burgess,  '  What  a 
different  front  should  we  present,  as 
a  church,  to  our  opponents,  were  it 
not  for  internal  divisions  among  our- 
selves !  Minor  differences  of  opinion 
among  good  men,  upon  what  may  be 
termed  'open*  questions,  ought  not 
to  separate  them  from  each  other,  or 
to  provoke  party  feeling ;  but  division 
makes  us  like  a  rope  of  sand  I'  We 
are  also  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that,  when  the  principles  of  the  Ox- 
ford divines  come  to  be  understood, 
throu^  a  close  examination,  and  a 
comparison  of  them  with  the  opini- 
ons held  by  bishops  Andrewes  and 
Bull,  and  by  those  admirable  men 
Hooker  and  Jackson,  and  the  other 
sterling  divines  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  real  founders  of  Angto- 
catholicity,  their  present  opponents 
will  see  and  acknowledge  that  they 
have  been  passing  censure  upon  what 
they  have  mittaken  for  the  Puse^ite 
doctrines,  and  not  upon  the  doctrines 
themselves. 

As  respects  church  principles  in 
the  two  universities,  Oxford  has  long 
been  considered  as  supporting  ^  *  ' 
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church,  and  Camhridg^e  low-church 
opinions.  From  the  time  of  Crom- 
well there  has  attached  this  peculi- 
arity, more  or  less,  to  either  great 
academy.  But  tenets  yet  more 
closely  approaching  those  of  dissent 
were  implanted  in  Cambridge  in 
comparatively  recent  times,  through 
the  preaching  of  the  celebrated  bap- 
tist minister,  Mr.  Hall ;  whose  extra- 
ordinary eloquence  procured  him,  for 
years,  more  hearers  among  gowns- 
men, than  among  hia  legitimate  fol- 
lowers. The  sul^equent  teaching  in 
the  same  university,  of  Mr.  Simeon, 
a  calvinistic  churchman,  tended  still 
furtlier  to  foster  low-church  notions 
at  Cambridge.  The  Tractarian  doc- 
trines and  views,  or,  in  plain  and  less 
exceptionable  terms,  '  old  church-o^ 
England  ooinions/  have,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  spread  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  even  in  Cambridge. 

The  abolition  of  the  penal  statutes 
which  had  so  long  galled  the  British 
members  of  the  Romish  church,  took 
place  1820,  as  shown  at  pace  292 ; 
and  the  substance  of  the  bill  which 
afforded  such  relief  will  be  found  at 
page  586.  An  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion was  appointed  in  1835,  during 
the  brief  administration  of  sir  Robert 
Pool,  to  inquire  into  the  incomes  of 
English  benefices.  Sec,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inadequate  accom- 
modation in  churches  for  the  in- 
creased population;  and  it  was 
Anally  determined  that  benefices 
of  small  amount  should  be  augments 
ed,  churches  be  enlarged,  and  new 
churches  and  chapels  be  built,  by 
appropriating  the  funds  of  certain  of 
the  prebendal  stalls,— thus  abstract- 
ing from  cathedral  property  to  the 
amount  of  300,000/.  a  year.  Ripon 
was  created  a  diocese,  out  of  tliat  of 
York ;  and  it  was  further  resolved, 
1 838,  tlmt  the  sees  of  Bangor  and  St 
Asaph  be  united,  on  the  next  va- 
cancy in  either.  On  that  event  oc- 
curring, the  see  of  Manchester  is  to 
he  created,  comprisinff  the  county  of 
l«ancaster,  now  in  Uie  diocese  of 
('iK*ster.  Certain  honorary  dignities, 
such  as  prebends  without  stipend, 


were  also  appointed  to  be  awarded 
to  the  defgy,  probably  to  be  consi- 
dered as  stepping-stones  to  more  sub- 
stantial advancement 

On  the  continent,  when  the  suc- 
cesses of  Napoleon  had  given  time  to 
the  French  people  to  reflect  upon 
the  destruction  which  the  Great  Re- 
volution had  brought  upon  every  in- 
stitution calculated  to  render  a  coun- 
try happy  in  itself  and  respectable  in 
the  eyes  of  other  nations,  a  general 
desire  arose  among  them  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  Gallic  church.  To 
this  wish  Napoleon,  not  from  any 
regard  for  religion,  but,  as  he  de- 
clared, '  because  he  saw  tliat,  some- 
how or  other  (j^unefafon  ou  cTautre), 
people  who  have  a  religion  make 
better  subjects  than  those  who  have 
none,'  responded  by  making  an  ap- 

Elication  to  pope  Pius  VII.,  then 
is  prisoner,  1813  ;  but  had  it  not 
been  for  the  firmness  with  which  tliat 
father  contended  for  tiie  basis  of  a 
Concordat  (page  89),  there  would 
have  been  no  recognised  branch  of 
the  Church  Catholic  restored  in 
France.  A  sect  of  some  new  name 
would  have  arisen,  professing  in  the 
main  Arian  notions,  and  only  to  be 
in  time  superseded  by  some  yet  more 
deistical  neology.  On  the  fidl  of 
Napoleon,  the  papal  power  itself 
was  restored,  1814.  In  Prussia,  the 
heresy  of  Rationalbm  still  exists, 
though  beaten  out  of  other  German 
states ;  but  the  present  monarch  of 
that  state  is  labouring  (see  page  597) 
to  effect  its  suppression  even  there, 
by  the  singular  project  of  uniting 
catholics  and  protestants  in  a  oonfe- 
demcy  against  it  Meanwhile  'the 
evangelical  churdi  of  Prussia,'  com- 
prehending the  protestant  portion  of 
king  Freoerick  William's  snbiects, 
boasts  itself,  though  without  bisliops, 
to  be  the  '  mother  of  all  western  pro- 
testant churches  ;'  and  with  its  half 
Lutheran,  half  Calvinist,  Augsburg 
confession  of  faith,  it  curiously  enough 
essays  to  take  our  catholic  brandi 
under  its  wing.  The  establishment 
of  an  Englisli  bishop  at  Jerusalem, 
1842,    is  alluded  to  in  its  proper 
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Elace,  page  537 ;  and  we  fervently 
ope  that  the  only  two  legitimate 
objects  of  tliat  measure,  the  conver- 
sion  of  the  Syrian  Jews,   and  an 
union  with  the    orthodox   Eastern 
church,  may  be,  sooner  or  later,  ac- 
complished.    In  France,  under  the 
queen  of  Louis  Philippe,  religion  has 
once  more  begun  to  nourish,  and  the 
sabbath-day  to  be  more  than  ever 
before  regarded.    Even  in  Rome  and 
the  papal  states,  no  theatrical  repre- 
sentations are  now  allowed  on  the 
day  of  rest.    In  the  Kirk  of  Scot^ 
land,  tlmt  separation  of  the  non-in- 
trusion party  from  their  more  mode- 
rate brethren,  which  the  proceedings 
alluded  to  at  page  418  threatens, 
occurred  on  occasion  of  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  May,  1843.  Dr.  Candleish, 
one  of  the  chief  non-intrusionists, 
had  conceived  it  probable  (in  an  ad- 
dress previously  delivered  at  the  Na- 
tional Scottish  church  in  London), 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  Assembly 
would  refuse  in  future  all  connexion 
with  the  state ;  but,  when  the  meet- 
ing took  place,  only  himself  and  the 
others  ot  his  party,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Dr.  Clumdler,  seceded — 
to  the  amount  of  between  400 and 500 
ministers,  together  with  their  office- 
bearers, elders,  and  communicants. 
Professing  that  the^  maintained,  not^ 
withstanding  this  smgular  schism,  the 
same  doctrinal  tenets  as  their  mode- 
rate brethren,  they  commenced  found- 
ing, by  the  voluntary  system  of  sub- 
scription, *thej^0ff  church  of  Scot- 
lana,'  in  opposition  to  the  portion 
enslaved  by  its  ancient  love  for  go- 
vernment protection.    '  We  protest,' 
concluded  the  moderator,  Dr.  Webh, 
'  that,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed,  it  is  and  shall  be  law- 
ful for  us  to  withdraw  to  a  separate 
place  of  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  steps  for  ourselves  and  all  who 
adhere  to  us — maintaining  with  us 
the  confession  of  faith  and  standards 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  hereto- 
fore understood — for  separating  in 
an  orderly  way  from  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  thereupon  adopting  such 


measures  as  may  be  competent  to  us, 
in  humble  dependence  on  God's  grace, 
and  the  aid  of  the  Holv  Spirit,  for 
the  advancement  of  his  glory,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  and  the  administration  of 
the  affiiirs  of  Christ's  house,  accord- 
ing to  his  holy  word ;  and  we  do 
now  withdraw  accordingly,  humbly 
and  solemnly  acknowledging  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  in  the  things  which  have 
come  upon  us,  because  of  our  mani- 
fold sins,  and  the  sins  of  this  church 
and  nation ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
with  an  assured  conviction,  that  we 
are  not  responsible  for  axiy  conse- 
quences that  may  follow  from  this 
our  enforced  separation  from  an 
establishment  which  we  loved  and 
prized  —  through  interference  with 
conscience,  the  dishonour  done  to 
Christ's  crown,  and  the  rejection  of 
his  sole  and  supreme  authority  as 
king  in  his  Church.'  The  Presby- 
terian forms  have,  from  the  beginning, 
in  common  with  communities  oppos^ 
to  catholicity,  repudiated  unity  as  a 
first  principle,  and  therefore  the  pre- 
sent schism  is  not  remarkable.  Where 
private  judgment  is  the  law,  there  is 
no  limit  to  divisions.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  lamented  that  such  tnily  esti- 
mable and  pious  men  as  Drs.  Chan- 
dler, Candleish,  and  the  other  leading 
seceders,  who  (as  the  first-named  has 
declared  since  the  secession)  seek 
not  the  praise  of  the  disobedient,  or 
of  those  opposed  to  laws,  or  of  the 
mere  multitude,  should  not  see  them- 
selves in  the  present  matter  guided 
greatly  by  an  impatience  of  restraints 
which  themselves  and  other  as  high- 
minded  men  have  ever  borne,  and  to 
bear  which  meekly  would  be  still  the 
most  indubitable  mark  of  the  Chris- 
tian character.  It  is  a  great  support 
to  virtue  to  see  good  minds  maintain 
their  patience,  and  display  a  power  of 
resignation,  while  cnaunng  affliction 
and  injuries.  They  have,  without 
sufficient  warranty,  since  they  con- 
tend for  no  difference  of  tenets,  split 
their  church  in  twain;  and  why 
they  should  not  be  answerable  for 
all  the  consequences  of  an  act  so 
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cottfeMcdlr  their  own,  we 
diTine.  The  total  number  of  the 
ministen  of  the  Kirk  is  about  1200. 
At  a  subfequent  meeting  of  the 
'  Free  Assembly/  a  deed  of  8epar»> 
tion  from  the  *  established*  portion 
of  the  church  was  agreed  to  and 
signed  by  the  protesting  ministen 
and  elders;  whereby  the  seceding 
party  renounced  all  the  rights  and 

Sriyileges  before  held  by  them,  and 
eclar^  their  benefices  to  be  void. 
The  General  Assembly,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  recusants  had  retired, 
repealed  the  Veto  act,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  resolution  by  which 
the  quoad  mora  ministers  were  ad- 
mitted to  seats  in  the  Assembly. 

As  respects  the  prospects  of  the 
Anglo-catnolic  church,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  the  self-reformation 
that  has  been  begun  be  steadily  car- 
ried on  in  her,  she  will  ere  long  be 
in  a  state  of  security.  It  may  be  un- 
known to  the  ffeneral  reader  that  the 
dioceses  are  divided  into  districts, 
whereby  the  due  exercise  of  epi»- 
copol  superintendence  is  materially 
facilitated.  Each  of  these  districts 
is  under  an  archdeacon;  and  the 
function  of  the  archdeacons  is  to 
visit  and  inspect  the  clergy  and 
churches  of  the  diocese,  and  to  watch 
and  report  the  due  performance  of 
ecclesiastical  duties  by  the  incum- 
bents, and  the  repair  and  uoholding 
of  the  fabric  of  the  sacred  edifice 
by  the  churchwardens  and  parishion- 
ers. The  function  of  the  oishop  is 
not  only  to  act  upon  these  reports, 
but  annually  at  least  to  visit,  by  him- 
self, every  parish  in  his  diocese,  and 
to  exercise  his  episcopal  autho- 
rity by  a  most  resolute  superinten- 
dence, and,  where  it  is  required, 
by  an  authoritative  interposition, 
through  the  whole  body  of  his  clergy. 
Diligently  administered  as  these 
functions,  archidiaconal  and  episcopal, 
now  are — and  which  they  were  not 
some  years  since — an  improved  and 
improving  condition  of  the  church 
of  England  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  the  necessary  result.  There  are 
of  course    still   requirements :   the 
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bishop  should  have  full  power  to  re* 
move  (a  thing  he  is  happily  yery  rarely 
called  upon  by  necessity  to  do)  an  im- 
moral person  from  a  bcmefice,  without 
being  subject  to  actions  at  law ;  and 
there  are  many  ancient  means  that 
ou^t  to  be  resorted  to,  (in  spite  of  the 
ridiculous  apprehensions  that  a  return 
to  such  obviously  beneficial  practices 
and  usages  implies  a  return  to  the 
errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,) 
where  none  other  such  advantageous 
arrangements  can  be  designed  and 
contrived,  for  enabling  the  Church 
to  exercise  her  rightful  authority, 
both  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
happiness  of  man.  Amongst  these 
Utter  may  be  named  a  restoration  df 
the  conventual  system.  If  we  look 
through  society  in  England,  we  mean 
the  great  mass  of  the  chuses  imme- 
diat^y  under  the  nobility,  we  cannot 
help  noticing  the  frequent  oceurrenoe 
of  one  or  more  of  the  young  women 
of  a  family  being  given  up,  beyond 
the  rest  or  their  house,  to  religious 
thinking.  So  obvious  is  this  often- 
times, that  [wrents  are  heard  to  com- 
plain of  their  daughters*  thus  seem- 
ing tacitly  to  condemn  the  auUiors 
ot  their  birth  of  worldlymindedness  : 
they  turn  with  aversion  from  the 
domestic  amusements  whidi  have 
been  allowed  in  the  fiimily;  and 
nothing  but  that  which  is  serions,  or 
aiming  at  the  practice  of  serious 
duties — such  as  teaching  religious 
truths,  and  ministering  to  the  tem- 
poral wants  of  the  poor  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood,—  or  even,  what  is  fiff  from 
a  rare  occurrence,  displaying  a  desire 
to  join  in  the  public  attempts  to  con- 
vert the  Jews  and  other  unbelievers, 
—nothing  but  a  course,  so  opposed 
to  what  is  usually  deemed  connected 
with  feminine  propriety  and  even 
ability,  will  afford  them  pleasure. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  this  'se- 
rious'  tendency  (as  it  is  now  techni- 
cally called)  in  young  females  of  the 
educated  classes,  is  often  found  to 
result  from  frequent  conversations 
with  cleigjrmen  of  the  evangelical 
school,  or  even  with  dissenters  :  but 
though  those  parties  certainty  foster 
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such  a  spirit  when  they  see  it  arising, 
or  may  even  oocuionally  be  the 
cause  of  its  existence,  it  proyes  a 
considerable  tendency  in  the  female 
cultivated  mind  to  receive  and  act 
upon  religious  impressions,— and  we 
have  testimony  in  nistory  of  this  fact, 
in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations. 
The  amiable  bishop  Home  has  not 
been  the  only  eminent  modem  divine 
of  our  church  to  wish  this  tendency 
in  the  female  heart  were  turned  to 
good  account  by  some  systematic 
guidance  of  it ;  Ridley,  Latimer,  Cran- 
mer,  were  all  friendly  to  the  retention 
of  monasteries ;  and  we  conceive  that 
immense  good  would  result  to  the 
community  In  every  way,  were  the 
conventual  system  to  be  now  re* 
stored.  To  the  young  persons  them- 
selves,  it  would  be  a  security  against 
their  rushine  into  fanaticism  and 
dissent ;  and  should  they  continue 
'  serious '  until  old  age,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  religious  woman  in  her 
declining  years  is  a  more  estimable 
one  than  the  antique  devotee  of 
frippery,  scandal,  and  the  card-table. 
The  entering  into,  and  the  continu- 
ance in,  such  sanctuaries,  ought  to  be 
optional  and  voluntary;  the  paro- 
chial (f.  e.  the  secular)  clergy  should 
be  the  directors  of  the  religious 
duties  to  be  performed  by  the  respec- 
tive superiors,  and  by  the  sisters ;  and 
the  bishops  should  control  all — ^with- 
out the  creation  of  any  other  order  of 
clergy,  even  should'monasteriesbealso 
re-established,  with  the  same  objects 
in  view,  for  men  desirous  of  devoting 
themselves  to  active  relieious  duties. 
Such  institutions  would  not  tempt 
people  to  leave  the  world,  but  would 
afford  them  an  honourable  refuse 
should  they  seek  retirement  from  it. 
That  portion  of  the  funds  of  such 
convents  which  had  been  set  apart 
for  aiding  the  needy,  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  in  a  precise  and 
regular  method,  under  the  eye  of  the 
parochial  clergyman  ;  and  the  latter 
would  thus  have  a  purse  at  command, 
which  his  ill-paid  benefice  could  not 
supply,  wherewith  to  administer  to 
all  the  pressing  wants  of  the  religious 
poor — ^poor  made  religious  by  the 


continual  private  admonitions  and 
instractions  of  the  secluded  sisters 
and  brethren.  Thus  would  rdief 
come  to  the  hungry,  the  naJ^ed,  and 
the  ignorant,  firom  the  proper  and 
natural  source — the  Church^ 

In  conclusion,  we  have  a  few  re- 
marks to  make  on  a  recent  ecclesiastical 
arrangement  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  was  founded  in  1799,  by  dis- 
senters chiefly,  with  a  view  to  send 
Christian  teachers  to  Africa  and 
other  heatiien  portions  of  the  globe. 
The  establishment  of  such  an  msti- 
tution  beine  considered  by  church- 
men a  needless  encroachment  on  the 
privileges  of  the  '  Society  for  Propo^ 
pating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,* 
It  received  no  important  support  at 
first  from  members  of  the  establish- 
ment. But  at  length  numbers  of  the 
evangelical  clergy  became  subscribers 
to  its  funds;  and,  in  1841,  to  pre- 
vent unkind  charges  as  to  an  unwill- 
ingness to  aid  a  work  pious  in  itself, 
thouffh  not  carried  on  in  the  way 
whicn  the  Church,  whose  direction 
in  such  matters  is  of  vital  importance, 
prescribes,  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York,  and  several  of  the 
bishops,  consented  to  join  the  num- 
ber of  its  patrons.  As  there  had 
long  been  a  struggle  between  the 
Missionary  Society  and  the  bishops 
for  superiority~>the  former  labour^ 
in^  to  plant  churches  out  of  catho- 
licity-—it  was  hoped  that  such  con- 
descension on  the  part  of  those 
whose  authority  had  been  originally 
set  at  nought,  would  produce  at  least 
a  respect  for  their  high  oflBce  in  the 
Church ;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  con- 
tempt for  the  apostolical  succession, 
or,  m  other  words,  for  episcopal  su- 
premacy, is  observable  in  all  that  is 
connected  with  the  proceedings  of 
united  churchmen  and  dissenters. 
In  a  sermon  before  the  Missionary 
Society,  1842,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell 
thus  mis-states  the  position  and  ob- 
jects of  the  bishop's  office.  '  Episco- 
pacy ought  not  to  anticipate,  but  to 
follow  evangelization.  It  is  not  the 
foundation-stone,  but  the  top-stone 
of  the  building.  It  is  when  a  country 
ordistrict has been^af^efisfd; that  the 
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confoiMdlT  their  own,  we  cannot 
diyioe.  The  total  number  of  the 
ministen  of  the  Kirk  is  about  120a 
At  a  aubiequent  meeting  of  the 
*  Free  Assembly/  a  deed  of  separap 
tion  from  the  *  established'  portion 
of  the  church  was  agreed  to  and 
signed  l^  the  protesting  ministen 
and  elders;  whereby  the  seoedir 
party  renounced  all  the  rights  ^  / 
privileges  before  held  by  them  «' 
declared  their  benefices  to  ly  '  *ti 
The  General  Assembly,  on  t*  ^eau- 
hand,  when  the  recusants  b  jid  it  is 
repealed  the  Veto  act,  a'  jhision  (if 
tion  to  that,  the  resolu'  ^  would  be 
the  gyoad  tacra  mio*^  without  her 
mitted  to  seats  in  tJ"  JjjSfj  we  always 

As  respects  tb  ,/JA^ops,  the  apos- 
Anglo-catholic  ^/^^adeis  of  churches ; 
no  doubt  that  ./J' Si*  ^^^  Society  for 
that  has  bee*  <^of  die  Gospel  thinks 
ried  on  in  jji^og  out  bishops  to 
in  a  statr  /J^^ipcii  churches  in  our 
known    //^ 

dioce*    ^fl^/GNS.— Anhalt  Dbs- 

whe     itl^M  ^817.  Leopold.     An- 

co»     jf^fittSBvno  —  (Duke),    1884, 

fr      ^O^r.     Anhalt    Coethen  — 

^feh  ^^^*  Henry.     Aosteia— 

^W^tnandl.   Baden— (Grand- 

/^v    1630,   Charles-Leopold-Fre^ 

jgjj.     Bavajua— 1826,   Lewis  I. 

SoiiTM— 1881,  Leopold  I.     Bra- 

^1831,  Pedro  II.      Bobmah— 

lB$7f  Tharawadi,  usurper.    Beuns- 

irfcK-WoLFBNBOTTEL— (Duke),1831, 

William.  China— 1820,Taou.kwang. 

Dbnmabk  —  1808,    Frederick   VL  ; 

1839,   Cbristiem   VIII.     Egypt  — 

1810,  Mehemet  AH,  paclia  for  the 

sultan  of  Turkey  ;  1840,  appointed 

hereditary  pacha.      Fbance— 1830, 

Louis-Philippe   I.      Gkeece— 1838, 

Otho  I.     Hanoveb— 1837,  Ebnest- 

AuGOSTOs.      Electobal    Hesse  — 

(Elector),  1821,  William  II.    Gband 

Ducal  Hesbb— (Grand-duke),  1830, 

Lewis  11.      HOHENZOLLEBN  Hbchin* 

GEN  —  (Prince),     1838,    Frederick. 

HoHENZOLLEBN         SlGMABINOEN   — 

(Prince),  1831,  Antony.     Kaubul— 


bishop  shoi^/  aimed,  usurper; 
more  (a  th^/  alk  restored ;  1841, 
called  ury  Shah,  and  anardiy- 
moral  ^  /  '  .  —  (Prince),  1836, 
heir    '  £— (Prince),  1820,  Leo- 

th     '  ^ScHAUMBURo — (Princc), 

orge.  Lucca  —  (Duke), 
. uarles.  Mecklenbubg  Schwe- 
/  -(Grand-duke),  1837,  Paul  Fre- 
drick. Mecklenbubg  Stbeutz— 
(Grand-duke),  1816,  George.  Mo- 
OENA  — (Duke),  restored;  18U, 
Francis  IV.  Nassau— (Duke),  1839, 
Adolphus.  Netheblands  — 181 5, 
William  I. ;  1840,  William  IL  Ol- 
dbnbubg— (Grand-duke),  1829,  Au- 

Sstus.  Pbbsia — 1834,  Mohammed 
irza.  Popes— 1829,  Pius  VllL; 
1881,  Gregory  XVL  Pabma- 
(Duchess),  1814,  Maria-Louisa,  wi- 
dow of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Pob- 
TUGAL— 1828,  Dom  Miguel;  1833, 
Maria  II.  da  Gloria.  Pbdssia— 
1797,  Frederick  William  IIL;  1840. 
Frederick  William  IV.  Rbuss-Gesiz 
—(Prince),  1836,  Henry  XX.  Rus- 
sia—1825,  Nicolas  I.  Sabdinia— 
1881,  Charles  Albert  Amadeus.  Sax- 
ony—1836,  Frederick  11.  Saxe- 
CoBORG-GoTHA— (Duke),  1826,  Er- 
nest Sa  xe-Meiningen — (  Duke), 
1821,  Bernard.  Saxb  Altbnburg— 
(Duke),  1834,  Joseplu  Saxe-Wei- 
HAB  —  (Grand-duke),  1628,  Charles 
Frederick.  Schwabzbubg  Sondex- 
HAU  SEN— (Prince),  1835,  GuBther. 
ScHw  abzbubgRu  D0LSTA0T-<  Prioce), 
1814,  Frederick-Guntlier.  Two  Si- 
cilies--1880,  Ferdinand  II.  Sikhs 
—1798,  Runjeet Singh:  1689,  Kor- 
ruck Singh;  1840,  NaoNehal  Singh; 
1841,  Shere  Singh.  Spain~1833, 
Isabel  II.  Maria,  under  the  regency 
of  queen  Christina,  who  was  sup> 
planted,  1841,  by  general  Espartero, 
duke  of  Victory.  Sweden  and  Noe- 
WAY— 1818,  Charles  XIV.,  Berna- 
dotte.  TuBKEY— 1608,  Mabmud  II.; 
1839,  Abdnl-Medjid.  Tuscany- 
(Grand-dukeX  1824,  Leopold  II. 
Waldeck— (Prince),  1818,  Geor^. 
WuBTTEHBBBO— 1816,  William  I. 
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^oy,  Ralph.  184 
-thy,  John,  305 
.nte«fi-iD,   English,  294  ; 
Iruib,  323  * 

Abtiauence,  200 

Adult  Orphan  Inntitution,  238 

«J;  habita,  090;  wornvn, 
700;  horse  training  and 
Jor»€«.  701;  caTalry.OOS} 
tnbe»,70l;  Tocaiiulary,  702 
Afghanistan  (Kaubul) 
AJnea,  nonh  coast  of,  303 

132      ''*™"**  of  Fenia, 
AiWn.John,  200 

A  baola,  Modern,  363 
Ajbuera  battle,  40 
AlcesUf,  shipwreck  of,  233 
Alexanderl.  Ruaaia,  115 
A  exaodria  battle,  184 
Afim,219 

S**2J"^  Rxmouth'saiege 

e.^  220,  403;  taken  by  the 

Premh,300.503 
Al   Pacha,  302 
A^^on,  Archibald,  3T3 
f^'wnce.  Holy,  70 
Ameh.,  princeaa,  death  of,  51 
America,  Central,  283 
America,  Monetary  criais  in, 

*Wj     boundary    queation 
^■ettled,40i 

American  War,  aeoond,  54 
Amherst,  lord,  in  India,  308 
*™°?"t,  lord,  embaasy  of  to 

China,  230 
Amiens,  peace  of,  32 
Amoy,  capture  of,  510 
Aocienta,  council  of,  00 
Angerstein.John  Jolioa.  258 
Anglo-Indian   principles    of 

government,  727,  728 
Angouleme,  due  d%  504 
A"'<Jttetil,Loiib,206;  Abram, 

205 ;  brigadier,  death  of,  663 
^^Pia,  earthquake  in,  553 
Ahtiquitiea,     Egyptian,    de- 
^■tructionof,«4 
Antony!.  Saxony,  248 
Antweij),  siege  of,  412, 438 
Arab  tribes  in  Africa,  302 
VOt,  III. 
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Ainpentine  repabUc,  281 
Army,  British,  557 
Arnold,  Thomaa,  405 
A«hantee,  misMioB  to,  231 
Aaaam  Tea,  700 
Assaye,  battle,  140, 244,  454 
Atheua,  Mod«>rn,  314 
Athol,  dulceaof,  2S7 
Atomic  Theory,  240 
Auray,  battle,  65 
Au«terlitx,  battle,  103,141, 170 
Australia,  S  >nth,  494 
Austria,  empire  of,  eatabliah- 

ed,  37, 505 
Avalanches,  126 
Ayubof  Kaubul,320 

Baba,  meaning  of,  302 
Babbage's    Calculatiog    En- 

gi  tie,  280 
B^'ii^os,  capture  of,  45 
Bailly,  Jean,  203 
Biyee  Row,  245 
Balcony,  why  so  called,  024 
Bauian-tree,  728 
Bank  of  Bngland,  run  on,  301 
Banking  in  America,  393 
Bankrupt  laws,  200 
Banks,  Joseph,  2U9 
fiarbauld,  Mrs.,  100 
Barcelona,    insurrection   of, 

014 
Barlnw,  sir  George,  245 
Barrire,  94 
Barroaa,  battle,  45 
Barthelemi,  100 
Bartolosxi,  220 
Batavian  republic,  131 
Batta  in  India,  448 
Bayaria.  245 
Bayah  of  India,  720 
Bayley,  Thoma*  Haynea,  373 
Beech«y,  air  WiUiam,  258 
Beethoren,  258 
Belgium  united  to  Holland, 

70 ;  independent,  402 
Belgrade,  aii^gea  of,  603 
Bell,  John,  210 :  Henry,  210 
Bell  and  Lancaater  ayatems, 

740 
Beluches,  601,  709,  721 
BelnchisUn,  721 
Belzoni,  374 

Beutham,  Jeremy,  303.  856 
Bentinck,  lord  William,  in 

India,  300,  448 
Bennett,  Alexander,  384 
Berbioe,  20 

Bemadotte,  marshal,  430 
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Berri,  due  de,  assassination 

of,  241,  242 
Berri,  duchess  of,  insurree- 

tioo  of,  400 
Berthier,  mnrshal,  185 
Bertbollet,  200 
Betty,  William.  36 
Bewi<  ks,  the,  75 
Bey,  meaning  of,  302 
Bible  S'>ciety,  establishment 

of,  740 
Bichat,  209 

Billington.  Elizabeth,  221 
Bishoprics,  British,  ralue  of, 

561 
Blacking  companies,  267 
Blind  School,  78 
Blood-honiids,  23 
Bloomfield,  Robert,  207 
Blunber,  marshal,   144,  145, 

188 
Boat,  paddle-box,  587 
Bokhara,  khan  of,  brutality 

of,  724 
Bolirar,  281 
Bolivia,  281 
Bonchamps,  marquis  dOt  7  ; 

marchioness  de,  10 
Bonxes,  512 
Bon  nycastle,  John,  210 
Book-fair  of  Leipsic,  248 
Booth,  sir  Felix,  expedition 

of,  290 
BongainTille.  201 
Bowditch's  Mission  to  Ashan* 

tee,  231 
Boyer,  president  of   Hayti, 

34,587 
Brazil  raised  to  an  empire, 

8H 
Brereton,  colonel,  401 
Breton  Insurrection,  58 
Bridge  water  Treatises,  337 
Brisaot,  97,  203 
Brinsotines,  06,  204 
Bristol  Riora.  401 
British  Statistics,  559. 560, 561 
Broke,  sir  Philip,  65,  57 
Brunswick,  house  of,  60 
Brunswick,  Charles  William 

Ferdinand,  duke  of,  104; 

Fredeiit-k  Wil'lam,  duke  of, 

171,144.337;  Charles,  duke 

of,  84,  300  J  constitution  of, 

400 
Brunswick  Clubs,  267 
Brydou,  Dr.,  escape  of,  625, 

636,  664,  608,  685 
Brydone,  Patrick,  800 
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episcopate  (both  somewhat  irregukir 
terms)  comes  in  to  crown  and  con- 
summate the  work.  Like  the  goodly 
spire  which  crowns  so  many  of  our 
beautiful  noHonal  temples,  the  archi- 
tect did  not  first  bid  the  spire  soar 
aloft  to  the  skies,  but  he  reserved  it 
to  grace  and  consolidate  the  finished 
structure.'  The  bishop  then  is  a 
mere  ornament  of  the  church,  by 
Mr.  Stowell's  showing,  since  we  never 
heard  that  the  spire  was  an  useful 
or  necessary  portion,  however  beau- 
tiful, of  the  sacred  edifice  ;  and  it  is 
also  dear,  by  the  same  allusion  (if 
true),  that  the  Church  would  be 
just  as  much  the  Church  without  her 
prelates.  We  confess  we  always 
considered  the  first  bishops,  the  apos- 
tles, the  first  founders  of  churches ; 
lind  we  rejoice  that  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  tlitnks 
so  too,  by  sending  out  bishops  to 
found  the  branch  churches  in  our 
colonies. 

SOVEREIGNS.— Anhalt  Dbs- 
SAU— (Duke),  1817,  Leopold.  An- 
halt Bbanbusg  ^-  (Duke),  1884, 
Alexander.  Anhalt  Cobthen  — 
(Duke),  1830,  Henry.  Austria— 
1835,  Ferdinand  L  Baden— (Grand- 
duke^,  1830,  Cliarles-LeoDold- Fre- 
derick. Bavaaia — 1826,  Lewis  I. 
Belgium— 1831,  Leopold  L  Bra- 
zil—1831,  Pedro  li.  BuBMAH— 
1837,  Tharawadi,  usurper.    Bbunb- 

WICK-WOLFBNBUTTEL — (Duke),18S] , 

William.  China— 1820,Taou-kwang. 
Denmark  —  1808,  Frederick  VL  ; 
1839,  Christiern  VIIL  Egypt  — 
1810,  Mehemet  AH,  pacha  for  the 
sultan  of  Turkey  ;  1840,  appointed 
hereditary  pacha.  France— 1830, 
Louis-Philippe  L  Greece- 1833, 
Otho  L  Hanover— 1837,  Ernest- 
AuousTUs.  Electoral  Hesse  — 
(Elector),  1821,  William  IL  Grand 
Ducal  Heseb— (Grand-duke),  1830, 
Lewis  n.  Hohenzollern  Iibchin- 
OEN  —  (Prince),  1838,  Frederick. 
Hohenzollern  Sigmarinobn  — 
(Prince),  1831,  Antony.     Kaubul — 


1823,  Dost  Mohammed,  usurps; 
1839,  Shikjah-ol-Mulk  restored;  1841, 
murder  of  the  Shah,  and  anarchy. 
LiBCHTENSTBiN  —  (Priuce),  1836, 
A  lois.  L I PPE — (  Prince),  1 820,  Leo- 
pold. LippE  ScHAUMBUBO — (Prince), 
1807,  George.      Lucca  —  (Duke), 

1824,  Charles.  MecklenbubgSchwe- 
BiN— (Grand-duke),  1837,  Paul  Fre- 
derick.  Mecklenburg  Strblitz— 
(Grand-duke),  1816,  Geoi^e.  Mo- 
dena  —  (Duke),  restored  ;  1814, 
Francis  IV.  Nassau— (Duke),  1839, 
Adolphus.  Nethbblands  —  181 5, 
William  I. ;  1840.  WiUiam  IL  Ol. 
denbubg — (Grand-duke),  1829,  Au- 
gustus. Pebsia — 1834,  Mohammed 
Mirza.  Popes— 1829,  Pius  VIIL; 
1831,  Gregory  XVL  Pabma  — 
TDuchess),  1814,  Maria-Louisa,  wi- 
dow of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Por- 
tugal—1828,  Dom  Miguel;  1833, 
Maria  IL  da  Gloria.  Pbusbla — 
1797,  Frederick  William  IIL ;  1840, 
Frederick  William  IV.  Rbuss-Gbbiz 
—(Prince),  1 836,  Henry  XX.  Rus- 
sia— 1825,  Nicolas  I.  Sabdinia — 
1831,  Charles  Albert  Amadeus.  Sax- 
ONT— 1836,  Frederick  II.  Saxk- 
Cobueg-Gotha— (Duke),  1826,  Er- 
nest Saxe-Meiningbn  —  (Duke), 
1821,  Bernard.  Saxe  Altenbobg — 
(Duke),  1834,  Joseph.  Saxb-Wei- 
MAB  — (Grand-duke),  1828,  Charles 
Frederick.  Schwabzbubg  Sondeb- 
hausen — (Prince),  1635,  Gunther. 
ScHW  abzb  UBG  Ru  DOLST  ADT-(  Prince), 
1814,  Fredcrick-Gunther.  Two  Si- 
cilies—1830,  Ferdinand  II.  Sikhs 
— 1798,  Runjeet  Singh;  1839,  Kur- 
ruck  Singh;  1840,  Nao  Nehal  Singh ; 
1841,  Shere  Singh.  Spain— 1883, 
Isabel  IL  Maria,  under  the  regency 
of  queen  Christina,  who  was  sup- 
planted, 1841,  by  general  Espartero, 
duke  of  Victory,  oweobn  and  Nob- 
WAT— 1818,  Charles  XI V.,  Bema- 
dotte.  TuBKET— 1808,  Mahmud  IL; 
1839,  Abdul-Medjid.  Tuscany  — 
(Grand-duke),  1824,  Leopold  II. 
Waldeck— (Prince),  1813,  George. 
WuBTTEMBBBG— 1816,  William  I. 
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Abbott,  CharlM,  lord  Tenter. 

den, 461 
Abdul  Medjid  I.  of  Torkey, 

730 
Abercromby,  Ralph,  184 
Ab«rnetliy,  John,  3IU 
Absenteet-m,    Engliih,  S04  ; 

Iri«b,  322 
Abstioence,  200 
Actiio,  the  chevalier,  120, 126 
Adult  Orphan  Iniititatinn,  238 
Afghan  war.  021 ;  hill  tribes, 

022;  habits,   090;    womrn, 

700;    horse    training   and 

homes,  701;   cavalry,  093; 

tribes,  70t;  Tocatiulary,  702 
Afghanistan  (Kaitbal) 
Africa,  oorth  coast  of,  303 
Aga   Mohammed  of  Persia, 

132 
Aikin,John,  209 
Ainswonh's  Fictions,  AM 
AkhbarKban  (CTkhbar) 
Albania,  Modern,  963 
Albuera  battle,  49 
Alce«ttf,  shipwreck  of,  233 
Alexander  1.  Russia,  110 
Alexaudria  battle,  184 
A1fieri,219 
Algiers,  lord  Exmonth's  siege 

or,  226,  403 ;  taken  by  the 

French,  300, 093 
All  Facba,  362 
Alison,  Archibald,  3T3 
Alliance,  Holy,  70 
Amelia,  princess, death  of,  51 
America,  Central,  283 
America,  Monetary  crisis  in, 

480;     boundary    question 

setded,  401 
American  War,  second,  M 
Amherst,  lord,  in  India,  306 
Amherst,  lord,  embassy  of  to 

China,  230 
Amiens,  peace  of,  32 
Amny,  capture  of,  010 
Ancients,  ooancU  of,  00 
Angerstein,JohD  Jnlioa.  SS6 
Anglo-Indian    principles    of 

goremment,  727,  728 
Aagouleme,  due  d*,  504 
Anquetil,  Louis,  266;  Abram, 

206 ;  brigadier,  death  of,  663 
Autigna,  earthquake  in,  558 
Antiquitiea,    Egyptian,    de- 
struction of,  444 
Antony  1.  Saxony,  248 
Antwerp,  siege  of,  412, 438 
Arab  tribes  in  Africa,  302 
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Argentine  republic,  281 
Army,  British,  537 
Arnold,  Thomas,  465 
AAhaotee,  misMioa  to,  231 
Assam  Tea,  700 
Assaye,  battle,  140, 244,  454 
Athens,  Modern,  314 
Athol,  dukes  of,  247 
Atomic  Theory,  240 
Auray,  battle,  65 
Au4teriitx,  battle,  103,111, 170 
Australia,  Smth,  494 
Austria,  empire  of,  estahlisfa- 

ed,  37,905 
Avalanches,  126 
AyuborKaubul,320 

Baha,  meaning  of,  302 
Babbage's    CaluulaaDg    Bn- 

giue,280 
Bati^jos,  capture  of,  45 
Bailly,  Jean,  203 
Bsgee  Row,  245 
Balcony,  why  so  called,  624 
Bauian-tree,  728 
Bank  of  England,  run  on,  801 
Banking  in  America,  803 
Bankrupt  laws,  200 
Banks,  Joseph,  209 
Barbauld,  Mrs ,  100 
Barcelona,    insurrection   of, 

014 
Barlow,  sir  Oeorge,  245 
Barrire,  94 
Barrosa,  battle.  45 
Barthelemi,  100 
Bartoloisi,  220 
Batavian  republic,  131 
Batta  in  India,  448 
Bararia.  245 
Bayah  of  India,  720 
Bayley,  Thoma*  Haynes,  373 
Beecbey,  sir  WilUam,258 
Beethoren,  258 
Belgium  united  to  HuHand, 

70 ;  inde|>endent,  402 
Belgrade,  sit-ges  of,  603 
Bell,  John,  210 :  Henry,  210 
Bell  and  Lancaster  systems, 

740 
Belaches,  001,  709,  721 
Beluchistan,  721 
Belioni,  874 

Beutham,  Jeremy,  80S,  856 
Bentinek,  lord  WiUiam,  in 

India,  300,  448 
Bennett,  Alexander,  384 
Berbioe,  26 

Bwmadotte,  marshal,  480 
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Berri,  dnc  de,  assassination 

of,  241, 242 
Berri,  duch*'ss  of,  insurrec- 
tion of,  400 
Berthier,  marshal.  185 
Berthollet,  200 
Betty,  William.  36 
BfWii  ks,  the,  75 
Bey,  meaning  of,  302 
Bible  S'>ciety,  establishment 

of,  740 
Bichat,  209 

Billington,  Elisabeth,  S2t 
Bishoprics,  British,  ralue  o^ 

561 
BiMcking  companies,  967 
Blind  School,  78 
Blood.houiids,  23 
Bloomfield,  Robert,  207 
Blucher,  marshal,   144,  145, 

188 
Boat,  padaie-box,  587 
Bokhara,  khan  of,  brutality 

of,  724 
Bolivar,  281 
Boliria,  281 
Bonchamps,  marquis  de,  7  ; 

marchioness  de,  10 
Bonses,512 
Bonnycastle,  John,  210 
Bnok-fair  of  Uipsic,  248 
Booth,  sir  Felix,  expedition 

of.  296 
BougaioTille,  201 
Bowditch's  Mission  to  Aihan- 

tee,  231 
Boyer,  president  of   Hayti, 

84,587 
Brazil  raised  to  an  empire, 

SH 
Brereton,  colonel,  401 
Breton  Insurrection,  58 
Bridge  water  Treatises,  337 
Brissot,  07,  203 
Brinsotines,  06.  204 
Bristol  Riois.  44)1 
Britiflh  Statistics,  599. 960, 561 
Broke,  sir  Philip,  55,  67 
Brunswick,  house  of,  50 
Brunswick,  Charles  William 

Ferdinand,  duke  of,  104; 

Fredeiirk  Wilian.duke  of, 

171,144.337;  Charles,  duke 

of,  84,  300  j  constitutioa  of, 

400 
Brunswick  Clubs,  267 
Brydou,  Dr.,  escape  of,  915, 

636,  664,  668,  685 
I  Brydone,  Patrick,  200 
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epUcopaie  (both  somewhat  irregular 
terms)  comes  in  to  crown  and  con- 
summate the  work.  Like  the  goodly 
spire  which  crowns  so  many  of  our 
beautiful  national  temples,  the  archi- 
tect did  not  first  bid  the  spire  soar 
alof);  to  the  skies,  but  he  reserved  it 
to  grace  and  consolidate  the  finished 
structure.'  The  bishop  then  is  a 
mere  ornament  of  the  church,  by 
Mr.  Stoweirs  showing,  since  we  never 
heard  that  the  spire  was  an  meftd 
or  necetmry  portion,  however  beau- 
tiful, of  the  sacred  edifice  ;  and  it  is 
also  clear,  by  the  same  allusion  (if 
true),  that  the  Church  would  be 
just  as  much  the  Church  without  her 
prelates.  We  confess  we  always 
considered  the  first  bishops,  the  apos- 
tles, the  first  founders  of  churclies ; 
Imd  we  rejoice  that  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  tliinks 
so  too,  by  sending  out  bishops  to 
Jound  the  branch  churches  in  our 
colonies. 

SOVEREIGNS.— Anhalt  Dbs- 
s AD— (Duke),  1817,  Leopold.  An- 
halt BBaNBURG  —  (Duke),  1834, 
Alexander.  Anhalt  Coethen  — 
(Duke),  1830,  Henry.  Austria^ 
1835,  Ferdinand  L  Baden— (Grand- 
duke^,  1830,  Cliarles-LeoDold-Fre- 
derick.  Bavabia — 1826,  Lewis  I. 
Belgium— 1831,  Le<n>old  I.  Bra- 
zil—1831,  Pedro  II.  BoRMAH— 
1837,  Tharawadi,  usurper.  Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbuttel — (Duke),18dl, 
William.  China — 1820,Taou-kwang. 
Denmark  —  1808,  Frederick  VI.; 
1839,  Christiern  VIII.  Egypt  — 
1810,  Mehemet  AH,  pacha  for  the 
sultan  of  Turkey ;  1840,  appointed 
hereditary  pacha.  France— 1830, 
Louis-Philippe  I.  Greece— 1833, 
Otho  I.  Hanover— 1837,  Ernest- 
Augustus.  Electoral  Hesse  — 
(Elector),  1821,  William  II.  Grand 
Ducal  Hesbb— (Grand-duke),  1830, 
Lewis  II.  Hohenzollern  Hechin- 
gkn  —  (Prince),  1838,  Frederick. 
Hohenzollern  Sigmaringen  — 
(Prince),  1831,  Antony.     Kaubul^ 


1823,  Dost  Mohammed,  usurper; 
1839,  Shi!kjah-ol-Mulk  restored;  1841, 
murder  of  the  Shah,  and  anarchy. 
Liechtenstein  —  (Prince),  1836, 
Alois.  Lifpe— <Prince),  1820,  Leo- 
pold. LippE  Schaumburg — (PrinccX 
1807,   George.      Lucca  —  (Diike), 

1 824,  Charles.  Mec klbnburg  Schwe- 
RiN— (Grand-duke),  1837,  Paul  Fre- 
derick. Mecklenburg  Strelitz— 
(Grand-duke),  1816,  George.  Mo- 
DENA  —  (Duke),  restored ;  1814, 
Francis  IV.  Nassau— (Duke),  1839, 
Adolphus.  Netherlands  — 181 5, 
William  I. ;  1840,  WiUiam  II.  Ol- 
DENBURO— (Grand-duke),  1829,  Au- 
gustus. Persia — 1834,  Mohammed 
Mirza.  Popes— 1829,  Pius  VIII.; 
1831,  Gregory  XVL  Parma  — 
TDuchess),  1814,  Maria-Louisa,  wi- 
aow  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Por- 
tugal—1828,  Dom  Miguel;  1833, 
Maria  II.  da  Gloria.  Peussla — 
1797,  Frederick  William  IIL ;  1840, 
Frederick  William  IV.  Rsuss-Greiz 
—(Prince),  1 836,  Henry  XX.  Rus- 
sia— 1825,  Nicolas  I.  Sardinia — 
1831,  Cliarles  Albert  Amadeus.  Sax- 
ony—1836,  Frederick  II.  Saxe- 
Cobdrg-Gotha— (Duke),  1826,  Er- 
nest. Sa  xe-Meiningbn  —  (  Duke), 
1821,  Bernard.  Saxe  Altenburg — 
(Duke),  1834,  Joseph.  Saxe- Wei- 
mar —  (Grand-duke),  1828^  Charles 
Frederick.  Schwarzburc  Sonder- 
hausen — (Prince),  1635,  Gunther. 
ScHw  ARZBU  rgRu  dolst  adt^  Prince), 
1814,  Frederick-Gunther.  Two  Si- 
cilies—1830,  Ferdinand  II.  Sikhs 
— 1798,  Runjeet Singh:  1839.  Kur- 
ruck  Singh ;  1840,  Nao  Nehal  Singh ; 
1841,  Shere  Singh.  Spain-- 1833, 
Isabel  II.  Maria,  under  the  r^ency 
of  queen  Christina,  who  was  sup- 
planted, 1841,  by  general  Espartero, 
duke  of  Victory.  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way—1818,  Charles  XIV.,  Bema- 
dotte.  Turkey— 1808,  Mahmud  IL; 
1839,  Abdul-Medjid.  Toscany  — 
(Grand-dukeJ),  1824,  Leopold  IL 
Waldeck— (Prince),  1813,  George. 
Wurttembbro~1816,  William  I. 
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Abernethv,  John,  365 
Absenteffi^m,   English,  S04  ; 

Iriah,  3» 
Abstinence,  800 
Acton,  Che  cheTalier,  120, 196 
Adult  Orphan  Institation.  338 
Arghan  war.  0S1 :  hill  tribes, 
622;  habits,  690;   womrn. 
700;    horse    training   and 
horaes,  701;    cavalry,  093  { 
tribes,  701 ;  Tocaimlary,  70S 
Afghanistan  (Kaubul) 
Africa,  north  coast  of,  803 
Aga   Mohammed  of  Persia, 

132 
Aikin,John,  200 
Ainsworth's  Fictions,  fi56 
AkhbarKban  (Ukhbar) 
Albania,  Modern,  363 
Albuera  battle,  4ff 
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Alexandria  battle,  184 
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Alison,  Archibald,  3T3 
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Amelia,  princess, death  of,  51 
America,  Central,  283 
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settled,  401 
American  War,  second,  54 
Amherst,  lord,  in  India,  306 
Amherst,  lord,  embassy  of  to 

Chiua,  230 
Amiens,  peace  of,  32 
Amoy,  capture  of,  610 
Ancients,  oooncil  of,  00 
Angersteln,Johii  Julias,  398 
Anglo-Indian    principles    of 

government,  727,  728 
Angouleme,  due  d*,  504 
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Argentine  republic,  281 
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Assaye,  battle,  140, 244,  454 
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ed, 37, 505 
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Ayah  of  Kaubul,  820 

Baba,  meaning  of,  302 
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glue,  280 
Ba<iajos,  capture  of,  45 
Bailly,  Jean,  208 
Bajee  Row,  245 
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Banian-tree,  728 
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Banking  in  America,  893 
Bankrupt  laws,  200 
Banks,  Joseph,  209 
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Barlow,  sir  Oeorge,  245 
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Barrosa,  battle,  45 
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Bartolossi,  220 
Batavian  republic,  131 
Batta  in  India,  448 
Bararia.  245 
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Beecbey,  sir  William,  258 
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Bell,  John,  210 :  Henry,  210 
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Bennett,  Alexander,  884 
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tion of,  400 
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Beithollet,  200 
Betty,  WUIiam.  36 
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Bey,  meaning  of,  302 
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of,  740 
Bicbat,  209 

Billington,  Elizabeth,  221 
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561 
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Blind  School,  78 
Blood-hounds,  23 
Bioomfield,  Robert,  207 
Blucher,  marshal,   144,  145, 
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of,  724 
Bolivar,  281 
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Breton  Insurrection,  68 
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Brissot,07,203 
Bripsotines,  06,  204 
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British  StatUtics,  559. 560, 561 
Broke,  sir  Philip,  65,  57 
Brunswick,  house  of,  50 
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of,  84,  300;  constitution  of, 

400 
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Peninraler  wmr,  41,  4S3 
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PeroeTal,  hoa.  Spencer,  ae> 

Mwinatiea  of,  M 
Perseveruioe,  force  of,  349 
Persia,  preaeiit  atate  of,  009 ; 

character  of  the  people  of, 

dOJ 
Peru,  modem,  Ml 
Peataloui.  90S 
Petioo  of  Hayti.  84 
Philanthropic  Society,  76 
Phrenology,  80. 106 
Picbegru,  103 ;  Charles,  180 
Piggoct.  sir  Christopher,  074 
Pindaris  of  India,  S45 
PinkertoD,  John,  SL6 
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PiU,  William.  177,  109 
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Plata,  La,  S8i 
Placr,  Mr.,  shooting  of,  930 
Piatt,  Thomas,  408 
Playfair,  JohD,910;  WUlian, 

916 
Plovden,  Edward,  573 
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wards, 000 
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Pompeii,  resusciution  of,  930 
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Poprdon,  abolition  of,  50 
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Porcelain,  Dresden,  948 
Ponon,  Richard,  918 
Port  Arthur,  30 
Portalis,  Jean,  905 
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of,  390 
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931 
Pottinger,  sir  Henry.  910 
Powell,  Richard.  M.D.  949 
Poyndar  Khan,  133 
Pratt,  John  JefRreys,  marquis 
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Prayer,  power  of,  171 
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lief  in,  429 
President  ship,  1o«s  of,  934 
Price,  Richard,  903;  Grore, 

esq.,  speech  of,  377,  369; 

memoir  of,  409 
Priessnits,  Vincent,  300 
Primrose,  Chinese,  230 
Pnnce,  John,  334;  Tliomaa, 

830 
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Proprietary  schools,  900, 267 
Prussia,    church    of,     198; 

evangflieal  church  of,  748 
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391,  710 
'  Poaey,  hon.  Philip,  333 ;  Ed- 

ward  BouTerie,  D.D.  749 
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of.  741  to  747 
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Quiroga,  colonel,  300 
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Reiehatadt,  duke  of,  190 
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Reptoo,  Humphrey,  916 
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Sandys,  sir  Edward,  575 
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siege  of,  44 
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74 
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Searrh,  right  of,  503 
Sebastiao,  St.,  aiege  ot,  46 
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Selim  III.  of  Torkey.  85 
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Senhouse,  air  Humphrey,  510 
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Septennial  Act,  589 
Seriiigapatam.  siege  of,  140, 

183  244.493 
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history  o^  604 
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Shang-liai,  capture  of.  513 
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Shelley,  Percy  Byasbe.  158 
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Sheridan,  Richard  Brioaley. 
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Shore,    John,    lord    Teign. 

mouth,  944, 497 
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tion  at  Kaabal.  007,  704 
Sibthnrp,  John,  406 
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Siddons,  Mr*.,  MO 
Sikh  monarchy  estabUalMd. 

134 
Sikh  soldiery,  697 
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418 
Slave  trade,  African,  290 
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liiira,  of,  303 
BoMlliMia,  77.  78 
Smith,  rir  Sidaey,  370 ;  Beau- 
mont, 489 ,  nr  Charl«-a  Fe- 
lix, 304;    George,  R.  N., 
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Soane,  John,  253 
aAhtao  muaenm,  230 
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of,  541 
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South  Pole  expedition,  400 
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I'iraboachi,  108 
Toler,  Hector,  earl  of  Vor- 

bury,  406 
Tomlinaon,  colonel,  death  of, 

512 
Tontine,  273 
Tooke,  Home,  61.  585 
Toreno,  count  of,  435 
TouIoD,  ait>ge  of,  14 
Toulouae,  battl«',  48,  47 
Tournament,  the  Bglintoun, 

408 
Tower  of  London,  Are  at,  534 
Tracts  for  the  Timea,  742 
Tractariana,  742 
Tradea  union  agitation,  416 
Trafalgar,  batde,  141,176 
Trevor,  capt.,  murder  of.  624 
Tricolor  emblem,  origin  of, 

102 
Trirolor  emUem  of  France, 

192 
Trimmer,  Sarah,  199 
l^nidad,27 
Tse-kee,  capture  of,  511 
Tunnel,  Tbamea,  534 
T}nwold,  Manx  court  of,  284 
1  yroleae,  inaurreetion,  48 
Tytler,  Alex.,  460 

Ukhbar  Khan,  024,  666,  668, 
670 
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Univeraitiea,  Oermany,  506 
Univeralty    piindpiea,    788, 

739 
Uruguay,  282 
Uaury-lawa,  repeal  of,  497 

Yacctnation,  77 

valdez,  general,  430 

Yalmy,  cannonade  of,  186, 
100 

Van  Diemen'a  Land,  35 

Vauxhall-bridge,  84 

Veddaaof  Ceyli>n,  69 

Ventzuela.  281 

Venice,  fall  of,  136 

Veto  act.  paaaing  of,  418 ;  re- 
peal of,  751 

Vice-chancellors,  additional, 
536 

Victoria,  Queen  of  Great 
Biitain,  477 ;  attempted 
aaaaasioation  of,  529 

Vimieri  batUe,  41 

Violetn,  day  of  the,  112, 163 

ViscoDti,  Enniua,  254 

Viait,  Royal,  58 

Vittoria,  battle,  46 

Volney,  106 

Voluntary  system,  741 

WahhAbeea,  441 
Walcherin  expedition,  47, 131 
Walker,  John,  218 
Wall  of  China.  733 
Walpole,  Horace,  543 
Wardle,  col.,  50 
Warsaw,  grand  duchy  of,  247 
Water,  virtuea  of.  309 
Waterloo,  battle  of,  113, 142 ; 

bridge,  237 
Watt,  Jobn,  210 
Wealth  of  Nations,  origin  of, 

272 
Weare,  murder  of,  280 
Weights     and       Meaaures, 

Britbh  Equaliiation  of,  280 
Weld,  cardinal,  347 
Wellealey,  Arthur,  duke   of 

Wellington,   41,    142,  244; 

Rinhard  Colley,    aaarqub, 

244,  452 
Weuman,  hon.  Thomaa,  468 
Werner,  221 
Weat,  Benjamin,  210 
Wethert^U,  air  Charlea,  231, 

401 ;  Nathan,  253 
Whitaker,  Edward,  207;  The 

maa  Dunham,  207 
Whithread,  S«muel,  209 
White,  Henry  Kirke,  207 
Whitoboy  riott,  822 
Wieland,210 
Wilberforoe,  Wm.,  850 
Wilhem'a  ayatem  of  mnaic, 

531 
WUkea,  John,  584 
Wilkie,  David,  348 
William  I.  of  Wurttemberg, 

246;     I.    of    Netheriands, 

437;     the    Cenqoeror,    of 

England,  222 ;  IV.  of  Eng. 

Und,  875 1   V.  of  Ucdiand. 

130 
Wilaon,  Alex.,  200 
Wind,  atorm  of,  407 
Woloot,  John,  218 
Wolatonecraft,  Mary,  257 
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Wctod-pArement,  53T 
Wood-engraTiDg,  75 
Woodhouaelee,  lord,  460 
Woraley,  Richard,  197 
Wrecks ,  freqaency  of,  5d7 
Wright,  capt.,  103;   Joaeph, 
107 


Wurttomberf,  SM 

York,  duke  of,  hia  trial,  50 
Young,  ArUiar,  S18 
Ypailante,  A.lex.,  303 
Yttcatan,  S83 


Zante,  isl«  of,  70 

Zealand,  New,cohniiacd.  and 

aooottnt  of   the    ialanders, 

5S5 
Zemann  of  Kaubol,  133 
Zitmalaearregui,  general,  496 


AN   INDEX   TO   THE   HISTORIES 

IN  THE  THREE  VOLUMES. 


VOLUME    THE    FIRST. 


AFGHANS,  fintootiep  of,  447. 

ALBANIA  under  Scanderbeg,  7«5. 

ALMOHADPS,  riM  of,  508  j  Ml  of,  573. 

ALMOR.WIDES.  rise  of.  467  ;  fall  of,  514. 

ARABIA  (Saracens). 

ARGOS,  foanded.  19  ;  fall  of  to  Rome,  188. 

ARMENIA,  added  to  Rume, 285 ;  independ. 
ent,  363  ;  under  Aachod,  410 ;  under  Gugik, 
480;  under  Leon  II.,  549;  fall  of  Cilicio- 
Armenia  under  Leon  Yl.,  to  the  Haniluks, 
651. 

ASSYRIA,  or  BABYLON,  or  CHALDEA. 
kioisdom  of,  founded.  5,  II ;  under  Sarda- 
napjlun,  05 ;  division  of,  112;  under  Nebu- 
cbadiiexzHr,  117;  under  Hoarudam,  ISO  ; 
fall  of,  under  Belshazzar,  to  Cyrus  the 
Persian,  122. 

ATHKNS.  founded.  22;  under  Theseus,  51; 
under  Melantbns,  65;  under  Codrus,  75; 
under  Drsco,  111 ;  Soton,  115  ;  under  Pisis- 
tratuR,  UO ;  uniler  the  Piustratidv.  128 ; 
Pfrsian  war,  131;  Cinion  and  Pericles, 
140;  dinnantled  by  Lysander,  152;  under 
30  tyrHDts,  156;  under  Phocion,  163;  fall 
to  Rome,  108. 

BABYLON  (Assyria). 

BACrRIA.f.inuded.  177;  fall  to  Parthia.  194. 

BOKHARA  (BrfCtria). 

B  R  BTA6N  E  ( Prance). 

BRITAIN,  added  to  Rome.  206;  Caractacus, 
242 ;  Ix>ndon  founded,  244 ;  Buadlcea.  240 ; 
AiH'icola,  257 ;  Grimes  dyke  constructed, 
272 ;  t'Ipios  Marcellus  and  Pertinax  pm- 
tors,  277  ;  under  Severns,  282  ;  rerilt  of 
CarauMus,  302 ;  under  Constantino  Cblorus, 
306 ;  Theodnsius  prstor.  314 ;  reToIt  of 
Maximum,  315 ;  retirement  of  the  Romans, 
324;  Saxon  conquest,  330;  kingdom  of 
Kent  founded,  332 ;  kingdom  of  Siissi-x 
founded.  339 ;  kmg  Arthur's  reigo,  341; 
kingdom  of  Wesiiex  founded.  841 ;  king- 
dom of  Essex  founded,  343  ;  kingdom  of 
Nortbnmbria  foundeti,  and  first  settlement 
of  the  ANGLES  in  Brit'«in,  343 ;  kingdom 
of  East  Anglia  founded.  840 ;  conversion  to 
Christianity  by  Augiutine,  351 ;  kingdom 
of  Merda  founded,  and  the  Heptarchy 
rendered  complete,  353 ;  first  invasion  by 
the  piratical  Northmen,  367 ;  Ina,  king  of 
Wessez,  376;  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  etU- 
▼OL.  III.  3 


blished  Peter*s-penoe,  392 ;  Heptarchy  dis- 
solved, and  the  kingdom  of  ENGLAND 
founded  by  Egbert  the  Great.  300;  under 
the  Anglo.^HXon  kings,  3U0  to  474  ;  under 
the  Norman  sovereigns.  474  tn  520 ;  under 
the  Plantagenet  house,  520  to  677  ;  under 
the  house  of  Lancaster.  0;7 ,  lu  730 ;  under 
the  house  of  York.  730  to  748. 

BULGARIA,  origin  of.  376 ;  under  Chmm- 
nns,  3S6. 

BYZANIINB  EMPIRE  (Eastern  empire). 

CAPPADOCIA.  founded,  124;  added  to 
Roroe,  234. 

CARI A,  under  Artemisia  J.,  130 ;  under  Ar. 
temisia  II.,  162. 

CARTHAGE  founded.  03  ;  first  Punic  war, 
177 ;  second  Punic  war.  182 ;  third  Punic 
war,  and  destmctinn  of  Carthage  by  Rome, 
189  ;  YandaU  in.  830,  343. 

CHALDEA  (Assyria;.' 

CHINA  founded,  5;  Chow  dynasty,  69;  Tsin 
dynasty,  177 ;  Great  Wall  built,  181 ;  Hia 
dynasty,  185  ;  the  Three  States,  286 ;  Tang 
dynasty,  355;  divided  into  pett^  states, 
424 ;  Song  dynasty.  438  ;  fall  to  MonguU, 
603  ;  expulsion  of  the  Mouguls,  630. 

CORINTH  founded.  43;  d>na>ty  of  Aletes 
established,  75 ;  of  the  Bscchidv,  85 ;  un- 
der the  prytanes.  97 ;  monsrchy  rt- stored 
by  Cypseluw.  107 ;  under  Periander,  111 ;  faH 
to  Rome.  188. 

DENMARK,  rise  of,  403 ;  under  Yaldemar  T., 
530;  Canute  YI.  and  Valdemsr  II.,  563; 
Eric  Yl.,  Abel,  Christopber  I.,  and  Brio 
Yl  I  ,  580  ;  Eric  YIl  1 .,  600;  Christopher  il., 
626 ;  Yaldemar  III.,  tf47  ;  Uniou  of  Calmar, 
663 ;  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  un- 
der Margaret,  683 ;  Eric  IX.,  Christopher 
111.,  and  Chnatiern  I.,  709. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE  commenced  with  Af^ 
radius,  son  of  the  Roman  emperor,  321  | 
Marcian,  320;  Leo  I.  and  II.,  335;  Zeno, 
337.  and  iei<ding  reigns  to  364 ;  Constdn- 
toe  III.  and  HeracHus,  364;  C»nstans  II., 
360;  Cnnstantiiie  IV..  371;  Justinian  II., 
375  ;  Philip  Bardanea,  Anastaaius  II.,  and 
Theodoainalll.,  378;  Leo  11 1..  880;  Con- 
■tantine  Y..  384 ;  Leo  lY.,  888  ;  Conatandae 
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VI.,  Irm^,  Nioephonu  I.,  uid  SUnratiiM, 
303;  MichMl  I^  300;  Leo  V.  and  Micba*-! 
II..  387;  Tbeoptailos,  400;  Micba«l  III., 
404;  BmiI  I.,  413 ;  Leo  YI.  421 ;  Alexander, 
GoiKtantine  VII..  Komantta,  and  Chriato- 
pher,  498 ;  Stephen,  &c.,  433  ;  R<»nianiii 
IL,  8cc.,  430;  Ba«il  U.,&c.,  490;  Romaniia 
III.,  3ca,  401;  ConsUntint*  X.,  &c.,  468; 
Euducia,  &c.,  484;  Alexiuii  Coranenna, 
403;  John  11.,  Sttt;  Manuel  Cumneniu, 
015;  Alexlull.,  &c,  327;  Alexiui  III., 
646;  Greek  em  peron  a»  Nictea,  330;  fall 
of  the  empire  to  the  Latins,  and  succeMion 
of  Baldwin  I.  to  the  throne,  560 ;  Robert 
de  Courteoay,  &c.,  till  tlui  reatnraiion  of 
the  Greek  enpernr,  Michael  VIII.,  575; 
Andronicus  II.,  504;  Andronicua  III.,  &c., 
640;  Manuel  II.,  064;  fail  of  the  empire, 
under  Conatantine  XI L,  to  the  larka, 
702. 
EGY  PT  founded,  0 ;  pracUce  of  embalming, 
21 ;  under  Seaoatria,  33 ;  Proteua.  01 ;  Sa- 
bakoph,  104;  Setboa,  100;  Paamauk  I., 
100;  PharaAh  Necoa,  113;  Paamatik  II. 
and  III..  116;  Amania,  118,  127;  fall  of 
Thebea,  100 ;  Greek  kingdom  of  Alexander 
and  the  PiolemieK,  105  to  210;  Moalem  dy- 
naaty  of  the  Parimitea,  4W ;  Mohtafi,  430  ; 
Kaiem,  430;  Mauaar,  430;  Moea,  440; 
Asia,  435 ;  Dhaber,  403  ;  Moatanaer,  470  ; 
Moatali,  4:« ;  fall  of  the  Patlmite  dynaaty, 
and  aucceasion  of  that  of  Ayoah,  in  the 

«eraon  of  Saladdin,  533.  548 ;  riae  of  the 
[«mlttk8  571 :  the  Borgite  Mamluka,  603. 
ENGLAND  (Britain). 

ETRURIA  under  Porsenna,  133  ;  Florence 
a  duchy,  080  ;  under  the  Medici,  718. 

FRANCE.  Franka  first  noticed  in  hiatory, 
203;  aettlement  in  Gaul,  300;  origin  of 
firetagne,  416 ;  ^'haramnnd'a  foundation  of 
the  monarchy,  323 ;  Gondebaud  of  Burgun- 
dy, 340 ;  kingdom  of  Gaacony,  353 ;  Glo- 
taire  II.,  355;  fail  of  the  MeroTingian  dy- 
naaty, 381  ;  aucceaaion  of  the  Carlovinpian 
dynaaty,  384 ;  rule  of  Charlemagne,  392 ; 
Louia  I.,  400;  Charles  II.,  405;  Louia  II., 
dec,  422  ;  riae  of  Normandy,  427  ;  feudal 
ayaieni,  427  ;  Raoul,  4J0  ;  Louia  IV.,  435 ; 
Luthaire,  437 ;  dynaaty  of  Capet,  44tf ; 
Louia  v.,  Hugh  Capet,  and  Robert.  432 ; 
Henri  I.,  402;  Philip  I.,  487;  Louia  VI., 
504 ;  Louix  VII..  516  ;  Philip  II.,  Aiigiiatua, 
547;  Louis  VI II.  and  IX.,  578;  Philip  III. 
and  IV.,  599;  Louta  X.,  Philip  V.,  and 
Charlea  IV.,  025;  Calaia  aurrendered  to 
the  Kn(!lii«h,037  ;  Com paoiona' league,  037  ; 
Philip  VI  ,  Jnbn  II..  and  (^harles  V.,  045; 
Charlea  VI.,  000;  Charlea  VII.  and  Louia 
XL,  700;  Burguodv  under  Charles  the 
Bold,  717 ;  Charles  VIII.,  740. 

GERMANY,  rise  of,  355;  rule  of  Charle- 
magne. 392:  Otho  I.,  430;  Otho  II.,  442; 
Otbo  111.,  Ac,  451 ;  Conrad  II.,  dec,  461 ; 
Henry  IV.,  484;  Henry  V.,  502;  Conrad 
III,  515;  Frederick  I.,  Barbaroasa,  630; 
B  tbemtaa  kingdom,  544;  Henry  VI.,  dec, 
540 1  Frederick  II.,  561;  Hanse  league, 
072)  Gonrid  IV.,  575 ;  riae  of  the  house  of 
Auairia,  592;  Rodolph  of  Hapsbnrg,  000; 
Henry  VII.,  Ac,  026;  Gi>lden  bofl,  637; 
Charlea  IV.,  645;  Wencealaus,  OOr ;  Ru- 
pert, 083 ;  Sigiamund,  091  j  the  empire 
made  hereditary,  700;  Albert  II.  and  Pre* 
dcrick  IV..  712. 


GHUZNI,  empire  of,  foonded  by  Ifahmnd 
454 ;  under  Mohammed  Ghori,  348. 

GREECE  begun  with  the  aUte  of  SicyoB, 
10;  tibe  Grecian  goils,  30;  Pi»«iaa  inva- 
sions, 135,  137;  PetopoDne!«ian  war,  142; 
Augustan  age  of  Greece,  140;  Saerrd  war, 
159 )  the  Achaean  Jeagne.  175.  States  :  Si- 
cyon  10 ;  Athene ,  22  ;  Thebea,  24 ;  Corinth, 
43 ;  Dorians,  65 ;  ^iliami.  08 ;  Mc^aris,  00 ; 
Spirta,  71 :  M>oeaK  founded,  45,  fall  of, 
135 ;  Greece  united  with  Macedonia,  Egypt, 
aud  Persia,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  109 ; 
the  Greek  kiugdimi  of  the  tweWe  Ptulcmice 
in  Kgypt,  170  to  210;  Mesaenia,  100. 

GREEK  EMPIRE  (Eastern  Empire). 

HINDUSTAN,  first  notice  of.  U;  in  the 
time  of  Darina  Hyotaapes,  132 ;  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  107 ;  under  Chaa- 
dragupta,  172;  under  Vikr^madit^a,  206; 
under  the  Sakaa,  257 ;  Delhi,  undrr  Aram 
and  Altmish,  564 ;  Aladdin,  004  ;  Moham- 
med Togklek.  648 ;  Mahmud,  684 ;  t»yed 
Aladdin,  714. 

HUN(;aRY,  origin  of,  436;  raiaed  to  a  king- 
dom, 447;  under  Ladiclaoa  I.,  488  ;  under 
Ladialaus  III.,  Ac,  607  ;  Charlta  I^  4kc.. 
650;  Sigiamund,  684;  untier  John  hany- 
adv  and  Vladislaus  V.,  710;  under  Mat- 
thias I.,  Corvinua,  747. 

HUNS,  314,  331. 

INDIA  (Hindustan). 

IRELAND,  first  penpling  of,  13;  return  of 
the  Greeks  into,  20 ;  Gadelian,  ooaquectoi; 
41 ;  British  emigrailou  to,  lei ;  cooTeraioa 
to  Cbriatianity,  by  St.  Parnrk,  331 ;  round 
towers,  339 ;  Danes  in,  402 ;  b««ttle  o(  Cloa- 
tart,  449  ;  conquest  by  Henry  II..  92J  ;  un- 
der pnnce  John,  540;  diri'ird  inio  shirea, 
555;  under  Henry  III.,  580;  iuTaded  by 
the  Scots,  019;  under  Edward  HI.,  090; 
under  Richard  II.,  070 

ISLES.  Asores,  722;  Canaries,  033;  Cnpe 
Verd,722;  Crete,  204.  398;  Ireland,  410; 
Madeiraa,  000;  Malta,  Greeka  in,  103; 
Man,  052 ;  Minorca  and  the  Balearic  lalcs, 
195.514;  Samoa,  129. 

ISRAELITES  (Judaea). 

IT.\  L Y.  Riae  of  Lignria  or  Genoa,  41 ;  Tro- 
jan settlement  in  Italy,  OS ;  Umga  Alba 
founded,  05  ;  Rome  founded,  96 ;  Etniria 
unaer  Pnraenua.  133 ;  Rome  divided  m 
tWdin,  318 ;  thi*  weatern  portion  deatroyed 
by  the  G otho,  333;  Oatroeoiha  in  Italy,  337, 
344 ;  Lombarda  in,  348 ;  Exarchate  of  R«. 
veuna,  349,  384 ;  the  popes  made  temporal 
aorereigoi',  355 ;  fall  of  liAmbaitly,  387 ;  Be- 
renger,  king  nf  Italy,  420;  Genoa  and  Piaa 
independent,  420 ;  Milan  independrnt,S2S ; 
Genoa  under  the  podesta,  544;  Florence  a 
republic,  572;  Genoeae  insnrrveiion,  373; 
Muao  under  thv  Torrlani,  585 ;  Piaa  oader 
l'golino,e07  ;  Genoa  under  dfgca,  038 ;  Mi- 
lan under  Oian  Viaoonti,  060;  Florence 
made  a  duchy,  680 ;  Milan  under  the  ^for- 
si,7l8 ;  Florence  under  Goi>mo  and  Ptetro 
de  Medici,  718;  Naplea,  see  Two  SieUUs. 

JAPAN,  593 

J  UDiCA.  The  Israelites  sprang  from  Abrt- 
bam,  16 ;  Isaac,  17  ;  Jacob  or  Israel,  18 ; 
Joseph  19  i  Moaea,  25,  and  the  Jodgea,  ra 
page  71;  Saul,  Darid,  Solomon,  and  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  page  7t  te  117; 
Zerubbabel's  commiaskw  to  rdmlld  Jema- 
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Mdem,  US;  Esnt*a  uianoB,  183;  Ncke- 
mi«h'«  •ucceuion,  151 ;  role  of  Johaaan 
the  piieat,  IM ;  Jaddua,  lOB  ;  Odim  I.  and 
Simon,  173;  Eleasar  and  Maaaasea,  i70; 
Oniaa  II.,  180;  Simdu  II.,  183;  Ooian  III., 
180;  under  the  MaccaWa,  190;  Sinton 
III..  190;  Alexander >) an nsas  SOI ;  Alex- 
ander  and  Hyrcanua  II.,  titl  the  tail  of  Jtt- 
d»a  to  Rome,  %93 ;  vnd«r  Herod  the  Great, 
tributary  ral«r,  213;  fall  and  deatraction  of 
JeruMlem  by  the  Romana,  Herod  II.  bvlng 
tributary  king  at  the  doie,  257  ;  dispersion 
of  the  JewM,  S70;  Jodsea  mwde  a  Itaraoen 
province,  804 ;  a  Chriatian  kingdom,  nnder 
Godefroi  de  Bouillon,  497 ;  under  Baldwin 
].  and  II.,  6U7;  Poulques  of  Anjuu,  and 
Baldwin  III ,  517  ;  iail  of  Je'usalem  ioSa- 
laddiii,586;  Arnxury,  Chriatian  ktug,  nntil 
the  eapaUioa  of  the  Crusaders  by  S>4lMddiD, 
in  the  reign  cf  Guy  de  Lusignan,  532;  last 
cruaade  lermioHted,  501 ;  and  Judaea  con- 
tioued  tinder  Saladdiu's  descendants,  and 
the  Ifamlukji  «ho  bad  mingled  with 
them,  until  its  fall  to  Selim  1.,  ef  Turkey, 
A.  D.  1510.    (Vol.  ii.  43.) 

LY0IA  under  Ardyrus,  07 ;  fkll  of,  nnder 
CroBSua,  to  Cyroa  the  Persian,  IXt. 

MACEDON  founded,  05;  nnder  Philip  II., 

101 ;   ander  Alexander  the   Great,    105 ; 

Antipater  1..&C.,  173;  Antigonua  Gonataa, 

178 ;  fidl  of,  to  Rome,  188. 
MUNGUL  EHPIRB  f»anded   by  Jengbis. 

kh.«n,  503 :  (IcUi,  &c.,  585;  Tamerlane,  071 ; 

Shah  Rokb,  die,  710. 

y  BTH  BRLANDS.  Revolt  of  (he  Plemings, 
030;  Plandera  under  Louia  II.,  000. 

PALMYRA  nnder  Odenatoa,  »0 ;  fall  of  to 
Home,  under  Zenobia,  200. 

PARTHIA  founded,  170  j  under  Orodes, 
213;  Hhraates  IV.,  220. 

PBKGAMUS  founded,  175;  beqneat  of  to 
Rome,  by  King  Atralus,  195. 

PERSIA,  empire  of,  founded  by  Cyma,  124, 
and  iu  hi»ti>ry  continued  to  page  105,  when 
it  fell,  under  Darius  III.,  to  Aleannder 
the  Great.  First  MiddU  Empire  (SMaa. 
nides)  foundeH  by  Ardlafceer.  MT  ;  under 
Shahpoor  I.,  203;  fall,  under  Yeadegird 
111.  to.  the  Saracens,  304;  temporary  in- 
dependei'ce,  412.  Second  Middle  t'mpire, 
founded  by  Togrul  Heg,  404 ;  under  Alp 
Ar»lan.  487 ;  MaIek  Shah,  498  ;  fall  by  the 
anaichy  of  the  rarious  AtUbega,  530. 
Third  Middle  Empire  founded  by  Hula- 
ku,  the  Mongul,  582 ;  Nikudar,  004 ;  Abu 
8<iyd,027. 

PERU,  empire  of,  founded,  524. 

PHCENICIA  founded,  9;  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  81;  Dido'a  flight  and  fonndiog  of 
Carthage  in  Africa, 03. 

PHRYGIA  MAJOR  founded.  0;  a  kingdom 
under  Qordius,42 ;  under  Midaa  I.,  40. 

PHRYGIA  MINOR,  orTroaa.  founded.  0; 
foundation  of  Troy,  ita  capital,  22 ;  fall  of 
Troy  to  the  Greeka,  57. 

POLAND.    Origin,   345;   under  duke   Po- 

tiel  II.,  401;  Piaatua.  400;  raised  to  a 
inadom  under  Bolealatts  I,  452;  Miris- 
laus  II..402;  Caalmir  1.,  fte.,  400;  Vlad- 
islaua  l.,407;  B«>lraian«  III.,  505;  V India- 
lana  IL  517;  Bolealaus  IV..  &c.,  581; 
Leske  V.,  503 ;  Bolealaus  V.,  580  ;  Lesko, 


VI.,  &€.,  001 ;  Caaimir  III.  the  Great,  047 ; 
Hedwica  and  Vladialaus  IV.,  Jagello,  088  ; 
Vladlalana  V.  and  Gatimir  IV.,  714 

PONTUS  founded,  132;  Mithndatea  the 
Great,  201 ;  after  being  long  a  tributary 
atate  of  Rome,  Poutiia  wa»  reduoed  to  a 
prorince  of  the  empire  by  Nero,  A.  D.  05. 

POPEDOM.  The  temporal  power  of  the 
popea  waa  guaranteed  by  Phocaa,  the 
eaatem  emperor,  to  Boniface  III.,  bishop 
of  Rome;  who  thereupon  asaumed  the 
title  of  papa,  or  father,  meaning  oecume- 
nical or  uniTeraal  or  catboliR  head  of  the 
Church  on  earth,  tranalated  by  ua  JHwe,  aa 
at  page  355.  Prom  the  firat  bishop  of  Rome, 
page  *i50,  to  the  end  of  tlie  yolume,  the 
biahopa  and  popea  are  noticed,  without 
omiasion,  in  their  proper  places.  See  the 
Gen»'ral  Index  for  the  respective  namea. 

PORrUGAL  first  known  as  th»  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Laaiiania,  200 ;  made  an  inde- 
pendent  kingdom  by  Affonao  I.,  510; 
Sancbo  I.,  547  ;  Aifmso,  II.,  502;  Sancko 
Il..&r..570;  Den>s.0i0;  Affonao,  IV,  ike., 
045 ;  John  1.,  007 ;  Duarte,  &c.,  713 ;  John 
11,740. 

PRi;SSlA,riaeof,4S7. 

RAG  USA  fimnded,  305. 

ROME.  Settlement  of  ^neaa  the  Trojan 
leader,  the  progenitor  of  Romnlua  and 
Kemua,  in  Italy,  02 ;  I.enga  Alb^  founded 
by  Aaoaniua.  the  son  of  iCneaa,  05  ;  Numi- 
tor  of  Alba,  97 ;  Rnmulua^  founder  ot  Rome, 
98 ;  Numa  and  Tuilus.  106 ;  Ancua  and 
Tarquinina  Priseua.  110;  Servioa  Tullina, 
119;  Tarquinios  Saperbua,  and  fall  of  the 
Monarchy,  12  i ;  Consnla,  ISO ;  Agrarian 
agitation,  187  ;  iJincinnatua,  140 ;  Camillua, 
154 ;  ^amnite  War,  ItiO ;  under  the  Yoke, 
103;  Papirius  Curvor,  100;  the  Tarentine 
and  firat  Punic  Wara.  170 ;  Auxiliary  War, 
281 ;  Second  Punic  War,  182;  rebellion  of 
the  Gracchi,  105 ;  Jugurthine  and  other 
Wars,  109 ;  rise  of  Pompey.  203  ;  Catiline 
conspiracy.  205;  civil  war  of  Gsaar  and 
Pompey,  208;  asaasaination  of  CflBaar,212; 
the  monarchy  reatored  by  Auguatiis  Caesar, 
217  ;  the  histiiry  uf  Rome  contitMied  in  the 
leading  reigna  to  the  period  of  its  fall  to 
the  Gotha,  page  330. 

RUSSIA  Riaeunoer  Buric,  410;  Vladimir 
453;  Yaroaiaf  I.,  402 ;  Jouri  li.,681. 

SARACENS.  Empire  founded  in  Arabia 
by  Mohammed,  350;  Abubeker.  301: 
Omar,  303;  Othroan,  300;  Ali,  308;  Mo- 
awiyah,  371  ;  Yezid,  &r.,  378  ;  Al  Walid 
1.,  377  ;  Suleiman,  Ac,  379  ;  Hesham,  381  • 
Al  Walid  II.,  &c.,  383  ;  Al  Saffah,  «kc.! 
885;  Haroun  al  Raachid,  300;  Al  Amin 
and  Al  Maimun,  390;  Al  Motaaim,  401; 
Wathek,  dec,  400 ;  Al  Maataoaer,  &c..  411 ; 
Al  Motaa,  dec,  414;  Motamed,  &c.,  423; 
Tirtual  fall  «.f  the  empire  under  Al  Raiidi, 
433 ;  final  and  a«-tual  deatruciiou  of  the 
Sarac«*nic  power,  under  Al  Moataaim,  584. 

SARDINIA  made  a  kingdom,  620. 

SCOTLAN  D.  Pieta  and  Si-ots.  321 ;  oonrer- 
aion  to  Christianity  by  St.  Columba,  354  ; 
Kenneth  11.,  400;  Donald  V.,  400;  Cou- 
staiitine  II.,  400;  Etheui,  Ac.  423;  Con- 
auntine  III.,  430;  Scotland  tiibutary  to 
England,  432  ;  Malcolm  I.,  435  ;  Indulph, 
Ac,  441;  Kenneth,  111.,  Ike,  452;  Dun- 
can. 401;  Macbeth,  409;  Malcolm  III., 480; 
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ALGIERS.  Lord  Exmonth**  exp<*<lia<ni, 
S98 ;  sei^pd  by  the  French.  800,  KmUd- 
tirifli  captured,  403. 

AM  ERICA.  United  Stttea  aeoond  war,  M ; 
battle  of  the  Shanuoa  and  CheMpeake* 
05 ;  Mexico  redored  to  a  republic,  S75 ; 
the  whole  of  the  Spanish  Stares  in  South 
America  independent,  381 ;  Brazil  raised 
to  an  eBAplre,3l8. 

ASH  ANTES.    EnglUh  mission  to,  S3I. 

BAVARIA  rai«ed  to  a  kingdom.  S45. 

BRITAIN.  Colonies:  Anglo  India  nnder 
Cf'eoige  in.  244;  Geor^re  IV.,  306 ;  Wil- 
liam IV.  ;448;  Victoris,  7<)S;  An-tralia, 
South,  484;  Beri.ice,  36;  Canadas,  Two, 
Union  of  thf.  599 ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
87;  Gtf>lon.  67;  Demerara,  96;  Guiana, 
British,  95;  Heligoland,  40;  Ionian  re- 
publir,  60 )  Jamaica,  Maroon  Insurrection, 
99;  Malarca,  987}  Malrs,  30;  Mamitina, 
50;  Natal,  541  ;  Singapore,  938;  Swan 
Ritrer,  991;  'lrinidad,97;  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  35 ;  Zealand,  New,  595. 

CHINA.  Lord  Macartne\'a  embassy,  15; 
lord  Amherst's  embanny,  930 ;  English  war 
with  China,  500;  China  under  Taou- 
Kwang,  739. 

DENMARK  under  Frederick  YI.,  117. 

EGYPT.  Mansarre  of  the  Mamlnks,  59; 
revolt  of  Egypt  from  Turkey,  419  ;  Egypt 
under  Mehemet  Ali,440. 

FRANCE.  Origin  of  the  Jacobins,  7 ;  the 
Chouan  loyaltKti,7  ;  Federate  Republican- 
ism,  13;  ii«w  calendar.  15;  allfged  escape 
of  the  l>anphin,  92 ;  peace  of  Amieas,  39 ; 
the  conscription,  34;  Bietnn  insurrection, 
58;  Louis  XVI.,  LoiiIm  XVIL,  the  Re. 
public  and  Napole«m  Buonaparte,  DO ;  as- 
sassination or  the  due  de  Beiri.  941 ;  Louis 
XV I II.,  949;  seixnre  of  Algiers,  300; 
Charles  X.,  30(1 ;  insnirection  of  the  duchess 
de  Berri,  400;  the  'Three  Dav»,>  495; 
oolonixatiiin  of  the  Marquesas,  540 ;  seizure 
of  the  Society  Isles,  541  ;  Louis  Philippe 
1.,  588. 

GERMANY,  the  empire  limited  to  Austria, 
87;  Tyrolese  I nsunection,  48;  Germanic 
Confederntion.  71 ;  Lpiipold  II.,  and  Pran- 
ois  I-, 110;  expuLttonor  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, 30B;  Ferdinand  I.,  504. 

GREECE.    Modern  Greece  founded,  311. 

HANOVER  raised  to  a  klng.lom,  948. 
HERAT,  kingdom  of,  fbuuded,  447. 

IRELAND  under  George  III.,  137;  under 
Geoige  IV.,  891;  tmUer  Queen  Vicinria, 
735. 

ISLES.    St.  Domingo,   33,  530,  587 ;    Man, 


984;  Juan    Pemandes,  493;    Marquesas, 
340 ;  Society  isles,  541 ;  West  Indies,  559. 
ITALY.  Pompeii  and  Herculaneom  restored, 
999. 

RAUBUL  under  Tlmur  Khan,  ^e.,  131; 
under  Ayub,  Ac,  390 ;  under  Dost  Mo- 
hammed and  Shftjah-ol-Mnik,  090. 

NETHERLANDS.  Opening  of  the  Srheldt, 
13;  Walcheren  expediiou,  47;  Holland 
and  Belgium  united,  70 ;  Holland  under 
William  v.,  130;  HolUnd  and  Belisinm 
separaited,  409 ;  siege  of  Antwerp.  419 ;  WU- 
liaiu  I.,  king  of  the  United  Netherlands,  437. 

NORWAY,  bHef  independence  of,  57. 

PERSIA  modem,  under  Mohammed  Miraa» 
605. 

POLAND.    Insurrection  of  Kosciusko,  90. 
POPEDOtf.    Abolition  of  the  papal  power, 

50  ;      Clement    XlV.     ( Ganeanelli)   and 

Pius  Vil.,  86  ;   Leo  XII.  and   Pius  Vlll., 

307. 
PORTUGAL.    Pom  John  regent,  110  ;  John 

VI..  311  ;  Pedre  IV.  and  Maiia  II.,  431. 
PRUSSIA  undt-r  Frederick  William  11.  and 

III.,  197  ;  Frederick  William  IV..  505 

RUSSIA.  Incorporation  of  Georgia,  31 ;  un- 
der Paul  I.  and  Alexander  I.,  114  ;  Nico- 
las I..  590. 

SARDINIA.    Genoa  added  to  the  territory 

of  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  74. 
SAXONY  raised  to  a  kingdom,  947. 
SBRVIA  aa  independent  state,  609. 
SICILIES,  TWO,  under  Ferdinand  I^  IM; 

Naples    under    Joseph    Buonaparte  and 

Joachim  Murat,  139. 
SIKHS.  Monarchy  esUblished   by  Runjeet 

Stngb,   134;    Kurruik  Singh,  Nao    Nehal 

Singh,  and  Sbeie  Singh,  619. 
SPAIN.    Peninsu'ar  war,  41 ;  Charles  IV., 

136;  Ferdinand  VII.,  309;  surcession  «sr 

between  the  Cliristiuos  and  C«rlists.  419; 

the    regency  of    Dona    Maria   Chnstioa, 

434  ;  the  regency  of  Espartero,  600. 
SWEDEN  under  Gustaros  IV.  and  Charles 

XIII.,  110;  Charles  XIV.,  R.'rnadotte,430. 
SWITZERLAND  made  the  HeWetie  repab- 

lie,  l:c6. 

TURKRY  under  SMim  IIL  and  MnstaCi 
IV..  85 ;  suppression  of  the  janisaries,  988 ; 
revolt  of  Kgypt,  419;  Mabmnd  II..  499; 
Syrian  expedition,  503 ;  neraecution  of  the 
Damascus  Jews,  695 ;  English  biihnp  of 
Jerusalem,  537 ;  Serria  made  free,  609 j 
Abdul  Medjid  I.,  730. 

VENICE.  Fall  of  the  oligarchy  under  the 
doge  ManinI,  136. 

WURTTBMBERG  calied  to  a  kingdom,  946. 
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